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Thai  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  ity  viz,:  Men  of  wisdom  and  virtue; 
qualities  thaty  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance^  must  be  carefully 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth, — Wm.  Penn. 
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THE  truth  that  music  is  for  religion  is  equally  evident  in  the  fact  that  nothing 
calls  for  it  like  religion.  Men  fight  better  under  the  stir  of  music  but  they  can 
fight  well  without  it  Business  does  not  require  it.  Pleasure  craves  it,  but  the 
voice  and  the  zest  of  young  life  supply  its  lack.  It  is  not  needed  in  the  enacting  of 
laws,  nor  in  the  pleadings  of  courts.  It  might  be  left  out  in  every  department  of 
life  save  one,  and  nothing  would  be  radically  altered;  there  would  be  lack,  but  not 
loss  of  function.  But  religion  as  an  organized  thing  and  as  worship  could  not  exist 
without  it.  When  song  dies  out  where  men  assemble  for  worship,  the  doors  are 
soon  closed.  When  praise  is  repressed  and  crowded  aside  for  the  sermon,  the  ser- 
vice sinks  into  a  hard  intellectual  process,  for  which  men  do  not  long  care.  Elo- 
quence and  logic  will  not  take  its  place — why,  it  is  difficult  to  say  until  it  is  re- 
cognized that  music  is  the  main  factor  of  worship — a  fact  capable  of  philosophical 
statement,  namely:  Worship  being  a  moral  act  of  expression,  it  depends  upon  the 
rhythm  and  harmony  of  art  for  its  materials ;  they  are  the  substances — so  to  speak 
^-ordained  by  God  and  provided  in  nature  out  of  which  worship  is  made.  And  so 
the  Church  in  all  ages  has  flowered  into  song.  It  takes  for  itself  the  noblest  instru- 
ment and  refuses  none.  It  draws  to  itself  the  great  composers*  whom  is  first  attunes 
to  its  temper  and  then  sets  to  its  tasks  which  invariably  prove  to  be  their  greatest 
works.  In  no  other  field  do  they  work  so  willingly  and  with  so  full  exercise  of 
genius.  There  is  a  freedom,  a  fulness  and  perfection  in  sacred  composition  to  be 
found  in  no  other  field.  In  all  other  music  there  is  a  call  for  more  or  for  something 
different,  but  the  music  of  adqration  leaves  the  spirit  in  restful  satisfaction.  Dry- 
den,  the  most  tuneful  of  poets,  divided  the  crown  between  old  Timotheus  and  the 
divine  Cecilia,  but  surely  it  is  greater  to  "  draw  an  angel  down"  than  *'  lift  a  mortal 
to  the  skies." 

The  fact  that  all  religious  conviction  and  feeling  universally  run  to  music  for  their  fuH 
and  final  expression  certainly  must  have  some  philosophical  explanation.  In  rough  and 
crude  form  it  may  be  stated  thus;  music  is  the  art-path  to  God  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  We  may  get  to  God  by  many  ways — by  the  silent 
communion  of  spirit  with  Spirit,  by  aspiration,  by  fidelity  of  service,  but  there  is  no 
'  path  of  expression  so  open  and  direct  as  that  of  music.  The  common  remark 
that  music  takes  us  away  from  ourselves,  is  philosophically  true.  When  under  its  spell 
we  transcend  our  ordinary  thought  and  feeling  and  are  carried — as  it  were — into  an- 
other world ;  and  if  it  be  sacred  music,  that  world  is  the  world  of  the  Spirit.  When 
the  spell  ends  and  we  come  back  to  this  present  world,  we  do  not  cease  to  believe  in 
that  into  which  we  were  lifted.  While  there,  lapped  in  its  harmonies  and  soaring  in  its 
adorations,  we  felt  how  real  that  world  is  and  how  surely  it  must  at  last  be  eternally 
realized.  Towards  that  age  of  adoring  harmony  humanity  is  struggling,  and  into 
that  upper  world  where  the  discords  of  time  and  earth  are  resolved  into  tune,  every 
earnest  soul  is  steadily  pressing.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 
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DR.  E.  E.  HIGBEE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


AS  THOSE  MEN  KNOW  HIM  WHO  KNOW  HIM  BEST. 


HOSTS  of  friends  were  outraged  in  the 
fury  of  persecution  to  which,  for  many 
months,  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  was  subjected 
because  of  his  proper  but — as  the  sequel 
showed — impolitic  method  of  administering 
the  civil  service  in  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools.  They 
knew  what  a  trifling  matter  had  thrown  wide 
open  the  flood-gates  of  calumny,  namely, 
unwillingness  to  appoint  an  unskilled  man 
as  chief  clerk,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Gov. 
Pattison. would  consent  to  his  appointment 
as  flnancial  clerk.  They  saw  with  amaze- 
ment a  well-organized  and  patriotic  charity 
represented  in  such  odious  coloring,  by  a 
newspaper  expert  in  the  work  of  defamation 
speciafly  adapted  to  the  task,  that  what  had 
been  the  pride  was  made  to  appear  the 
shame  of  Pennsylvania.  They  knew,  be- 
yond all  doubt  or  question,  that  it  was  done 
not  to  redress  wrong,  but  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  an  upright  man  by  wrecking  his  repu- 
tation and  driving  him  from  office  humili- 
ated and  disgraced.  With  the  keenest  in- 
terest, as  though  themselves  beset  by  a 
relentless  foe,  they  watched  the  progress  of 
this  campaign  of  viliflcation  and  falsehood, 
unexampled  in  the  educational  or  humani- 
tarian history  of  the  State. 

They  saw  this  man  endure  with  heroic 
fortitude,  for  months,  when  struggle  would 
have  been  of  no  avail ;  but  also  flght  gallantly 
for  the  truth  with  all  the  courage  and  skill  of 
the  trained  soldier  when  the  hour  was  come 
for  battle.     They  saw  him,  at  his  flrst  onset, 


break  the  line  of  the  enemy  where  it  was 
reckoned  strongest,  and  spike  a  half- dozen 
of  their  noisiest  guns  so  that  these  have  not 
since  fired  an  effective  shot. 

They  then  saw  an  ex  parte  investigation, 
conducted  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
enemy,  with  slanderous  reports  emanating 
almost  daily  from  the  hostile  camp,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  by  the  telegraph  and 
through  the  columns  of  scores  of  the  news- 
paper press,  by  many  of  whose  editors  they 
were  innocently  accepted  and  published  as 
the  truth.  They  saw  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  reading  public  harden 
cruelly  upon  the  side  of  wrong,  and  awaited 
with  some  degree  of  apprehension  the  final 
assault. 

As  the  Merrimac  bore  down  upon  the  lit- 
tle Monitor  so  came  the  Record  craft,  with 
John  Norris  in  command — confident  of  vic- 
tory. His  guns  were  very  noisy ;  they  filled 
the  air  with  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  bat- 
tle; and  they  hammered  hard.  But  the 
sturdy  Monitor  got  in  a  heavy  solid  shot 
through  the  port-hole  of  "Clothing  Ac- 
counts," which  so  damaged  the  machinery 
of  the  Record* s  arithmetic  and  book-keep- 
ing— to  say  nothing  of  some  other  effective 
shots  in  the  way  of  Col.  Paul's  retention  in 
office  fully  explained,  minute  inspection  of 
the  schools  carefully  reported,  and  their 
generally  excellent  condition  clearly  pre- 
sented, challenging  contradiction  or  reply — 
that  the  Record  aforesaid,  though  clad  like 
its  compeer,  the  Merrimac,  in  panoply  of 
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railroad  iron,  drew  off  disabled^  and  was  of 
necessity  laid  up  for  repairs. 

They  heard  the  threats  of  immediate  re- 
moval from  office,  then  of  suspension  pend- 
ing Legislative  inquiry,  then  ot  criminal 
prosecution  with  two  or  three  dozen  counts 
in  the  indictment,  then  of  impeachment  for 
maladministration  of  his  high  office.  They 
saw  nothing  doruy  however — either  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  Attorney-GeneraJ,  or 
the  State  Legislature — and  they  began  to 
think  that  the  end  had  come  to  all  this 
long-protracted  "  sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing.-' 

But  one  morning  in  the  late  Spring,  the 
Record  cidSt,  refitted  and  with  colors  flying, 
again  hove  into  sight  in  the  offing,  Captain 
Louis  Wagner  havmg  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand— an  officer  noted  chiefly  for  lung-power 
and  general  omniscience,  who  shone  bravely 
in  brass  buttons,  tinsel,  and  feathers.  But 
he  handled  his  guns  with  little  discretion. 
On  opening  his  "pigeon-hole**  port,  as  he 
came  within  close  range,  to  fire  what  seemed 
his  heaviest  gun,  he  was  unable  again  to  close 
it !  So  also  of  the  ' '  bully  and  blackguard  *  * 
port.  Solid  shot  fell  hot  and  furious  about 
the  modest  Monitor,  as  slowly  its  turret  re- 
volved until  one  of  its  heavy  guns  came 
squarely  into  position.  The  practised  gun- 
ner, Higbee,  glanced  along  the  sights  with 
the  stem  purpose  of  making  a  centre  shot. 
There  was  a  flash,  as  of  the  lightning — z 
solid  bolt  of  steel  went  plunging  through 
the  open  port,  dismounting  guns  and  scat- 
tering feathers — and  the  fight  was  over. 


Among  the  present  readers  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal^  there  are  many  who 
have  not  seen,  and  who  will  be  interested  in 
seeing,  the  following  personal  sketches, 
which,  it  is  proper  to  say,  were  originally 
written  and  published  and  are  now  repub- 
lished— as  indeed  is  this  entire  article — 
wholly  without  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee. Those  who  know  him  know  well  that 
if  he  were  consulted  he  would  peremptorily 
forbid  its  publication.  But  certain  of  his 
friends  have  as  much  respect  for  truth  and 
honor  and  justice  and  decency  as  they  have 
for  Dr.  Higbee,  and  they  think  he  should 
submit  to  this  personal  annoyance  in  the  in- 
terest of  these  things.  They  regard  the 
present  a  proper  time  and  this  a  proper  form 
of  article  to  go  forth  as  some  corrective  of 
prejudice  that  has  been  created  in  the  minds 
of  many  estimable  people,  by  false  state- 
ment, mean  innuendo,  fling  and  sneer,  such 
as  have  been  wickedly  common  on  every 
hand  since  February  22,  1886.     The  leaven 


of  the  truth  is  wholesome,  though  personal 
modesty  shrink  from  its  publication  and 
even  be  offended  thereat. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  YEAR  IN  THE  LANCASTER 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
From  Ptnna.  School  yomrmU,  A^ril,  1881, 

Among  the  few  old  letters  which  the  junior 
editor  of  The  School  Journal  has  cared 
to  preserve  from  the  passing  years — some 
written  by  friends  now  "  gone  over  to  the 
majority,**  others  by  those  in  whom  the 
touchstone  of  time  has  been  hjat  a  revealer 
of  genuine  qualities — k  one  hastily  penned 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  holiday  gift  more 
than  twenty-seven  years  ago : 

Lancaster,  Jan*y  3,  1854. 
Mr.  Jno.  p.  McCaskey,  • 

Dear  Sir:  Through  you  I  would  ten- 
der my  warmest  thanks  to  the  scholars  who 
have  honored  me  with  the  Christmas  present 
which  I  have  received  this  day  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Shober.  I  shall  ever  cherish  this  mark 
of  friendship  and  esteem  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, the  more  so  because  the  friendship  of  the 
young  I  especially  prize.  Hoping  tnat  our 
mtercourse  with  each  other  may  be  beneficial 
and  pleasant,  and  that  the  memory  of  it  may 
be  a  source  of  delight  in  alter  years,  I  remain 
The  sincere  friend  of'^you  all, 

£.  £.  Higbee. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  the  newly-ap- 
pointed State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, was  then  in  charge  of  the  mathe- 
matical department  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  Lancaster  city,  where  we  boys  all 
knew  him  as  "  Mr.  Higbee,"  and  that  with 
abiding  respect  and  affection.  The  writer 
of  this  article,  whom  Dr.  H.  may  have  quite 
forgotten,  was  not  a  very  diligent  student  of 
text-books,  but  he  was  then  unconsciously 
learning  to  listen  to  voices,  to  look  into 
faces,  and  to  gather  definite  impressions  of 
people,  less  from  what  they  said  thafl  from 
what  they  were.  So  that  a  man  of  forceful 
character  or  of  generous  soul,  met  for  a  year 
in  the  daily  contact  of  the  class-room,  could 
never  be  forgotten ;  and  the  impressions  we 
have  carried  through  all  these  years  of  Mr. 
Higbee  are  such  as  any  teacher  might  be 
glad  to  leave  upon  the  hearts  of  his  pupils. 

Of  the  several  instructors  then  employed 
in  the  school,  he  was  the  man  who  reached 
us  with  a  grip  of  power,  and  apparently 
without  thought  or  effort  on  his  part  to  do 
this.  To  us  boys  he  was  a  sort  of  <'  admirable 
Crichton,"  able  to  do  almost  anything, 
from  fencing,  skating,  sparring,  and  play- 
ing the  flute,  up  to  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and — what  we  had  more  respect 
for  yet — ^all  the  mathematics!  He  helped 
us  select  books  for  our  society  library,  or- 
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ganized  at  that  time,  and  was  always  ready 
to  answer  our  hard  questions.  His  affability 
of  manner,  quick  gesture,  rapid  movement, 
ready  wit,  constant  disposition  to  oblige, 
and  an  utter  lack  of  that  dignified  reserve 
which  teachers  sometimes  affect,  even  more 
than  his  rare  scholarship,  made  him  an 
'*  authority  "  with  us  all ;  and  when  he  left 
us,  there  was  no  teacher  to  whom  we  would 
not  more  willingly  have  said  good-bye. 
A  single  class-room  incident  of  this  year. 


which  we  often  recall  with  a  pleasant  sense 
of  obligation — for  it  introduced  us  to  the 
delightful  study  of  the  significance,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  hidden  meanings  of  words — 
will  illustrate  his  method  of  teaching 
language.  He  had  the  mathematical  room, 
as  has  been  said ;  but  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  absence  of  the  principal  of  the  school, 
he  heard  the  Latin  classes  recite.  We  were 
reading  Caesar's  Commentaries.  The  de- 
fence of  the  Helvetians  at  their  baggage- 


^^^^^^gj^f^'hn^f^,^ 


wagons  was  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  He 
heard  our  dull  rendering  of  the  text,  with  a 
running  fire  of  comments  upon  it,  and  then 
read  for  us.  As  he  went  into  the  precise 
meanings  of  the  words  in  their  derivation 
and  use,  tearing  them  to  pieces,  and — 
"suiting  the  action  to  the  word,"  for,  of 
course,  he  was  standing — showed  us  how 
graphic  was  Caesar's  description  of  the 
fight,  we  were  at  fever-heat  of  interest. 
We  saw  the  hurtling  javelins  fiy,  and  the 
fierce  thrust  of  darts  and  spears  between  the 


wagon  wheels,  and  felt  the  stubborn  defence 
of  the  doomed  Helvetians. 

One  word  in  the  lesson,  subjiciebanty  as 
with  quick  gesture  he  put  meaning  and  de- 
rivation before  us,  gave  us,  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  lightning  flash,  a  realizing  sense 
of  what  is  meant  by  etymology — a  branch 
of  study  that,  like  the  rich  *'lead"  of  the 
gold  deposits,  rewards  the  miner  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diligence  with  which  he  labors. 
We  have  since  worked  this  "lead"  to  some 
purpose  and  with  much  enjoyment — thanks. 
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in  great  part,  to  the  impulse  given  by  Mr. 
Higbee  in  those  old  days — until  able  to  feel 
with  Dr.  Holmes  that  "  the  poetry  of  words 
is  quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of  sentences. " 

From  first  to  last  the  session  was  a  good 
one,  and  to  the  now  gray-haired  man  who 
contributed  very  much  to  make  it  so— his 
hair  black  enough  when  the  note  of  "Janu- 
ary *54,"  was  written — many  of  the  old 
boys  are  ready  to  say  that  it  is  as  he  had 
hoped:  "The  memory  of  it  has  been  a 
source  of  delight  in  after  years." 

We  regard  the  State  Superintendent  who 
has  just  left  the  ofSce  as  the  Common  School 
man  of  Pennsylvania — but  change,  like 
death,  will  come ;  and  coming,  there  is  no 
man  in  the  college  work  at  whose  good  for- 
tune we  are  personally  more  glad  than  that 
of  Dr.  Higbee,  our  old-time  teacher,  to 
whom  we  have  long  felt  so  keen  a  sense  of 
personal  gratitude.  May  his  administration 
be  characterized  by  wisdom,  energy,  and 
discretion,  and  the  ever-present  purpose  of 
"  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.** 
He  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  grandest 
work  he  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form or  direct — the  most  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  for  the  general  good.  We  believe 
that  he  will  do  it  as  in  the  Master's  eye; 
and  may  the  guidance  and  the  blessing  of 
that  Master  whom  he  serves  be  with  him 
through  it  all. 

THIRTIETH  YEAR  AND  THIRD  EDITOR. 
Pram  Penna.  School  Joum^,  November ,  1881. 

The  first  number  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  wzs  issued  in  January,  1852; 
that  for  the  month  of  December,  1881,  our 
next  issue,  will  complete  its  thirtieth  year, 
though  not  its  thirtieth  volume — the  first  vol- 
ume having  been  made  to  include  eighteen  in- 
stead of  twelve  numbers.  During  that  time 
there  has  been  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  its  monthly  issues — so  that  the  next  will 
be  its  three  hundredth  and  sixtieth  number; 
— ^there  has  been  no  change  from  its  original 
form  of  double-column  royal  octavo  pages, 
and  there  has  abo  been  but  a  single  chajQge 
in  its  editorial  management. 

In  its  nineteenth  volume  Dr.  Thos.  H. 
Burrowes,  its  founder  and  first  editor,  laid 
down  the  pen  after  thirty-five  years  of  such 
service  in  the  field  and  at  the  desk  as 
men  have  seldom  rendered  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular education.  For  the  period  of  eleven 
years,  elapsed  since  that  time.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Wickersham  has  been  its  editor-in-chief. 
With  what  ability,  good  judgment,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  field,  his  work 
has  been  done,  the  volumes  of  The  Journal^ 


year  by  year,  bear  noble  witness.  With 
the  next  number.  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  suc- 
ceeds to  the  editorship,  h^^ving  assumed 
charge  of  these  columns  in  recognition  of 
the  ^t  that  the  Organ  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  said  De- 
partment. 

As  Dr.  Wickersham  was  the  worthy  soc- 
cessor  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Burrowes  in  the 
editorial  management  of  The  Journal^  so  in 
no  less  degree  is  Dr.  Higbee,  in  his  turn,  a 
worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Wickersham.  For, 
while  he  is  a  quiet  man,  of  genial  temper, 
who  can  tell  a  good  story  and  enjoy  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  to  whom  mere  glitter  and  parade 
are  utterly  distasteful,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  man  of  intense  energy,  of  great  force 
of  character,  honest  and  fearless,  an  able 
speaker,  and  a  forcible  and  elegant  writer. 
As  to  his  scholarship:  Among  the  forty 
thousand  men  and  women — teachers,  super- 
intendents and  directors — engaged  in  the 
common  school  work  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  foremost 
scholar  of  them  all. 

It  seems  fitting  and  desirable  that  some- 
thing be  said  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
of  the  unusual  attainments  of  its  new  editor 
in  the  realm  of  letters.  It  is  also  proper 
that  the  educational  men  of  the  State  should 
know  the  breadth  of  scholarship  of  their 
official  head  and  leader.  Of  this  we  can, 
from  our  own  knowledge,  speak  only  in  a 
general  way,  and  for  more  specific  informa- 
tion have  therefore  applied  to  those  who  are 
able  to  express  an  opinion  from  the  stand- 
point of  intimate  personal  acquaintance  and 
thorough  competency  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.  Dr.  Higbee  is  a  modest  man, 
and,  did  he  know  of  this  article,  would 
doubtless  disapprove  it.  But  he  does  not 
know  of  it,  and  will  be  greatly  surprised  to 
see  the  following  notes  from  his  old  co-  , 
workers  in  the  field  of  letters,  themselves 
among  the  foremost  scholars  in  the  State. 
That  first  given  is  from  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Apple, 
President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College: 

Frahkun  ahd  Marshall  Collbgb,  } 
•  Lancaster,  Oct.  25M,  1881,     / 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  morn- 
ing, I  would  say  that  I  regard  Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee 
as  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  the  State.  His 
scholarship  covers  the  whole  ground  of  liberal 
and  professional  culture.  He  is  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  a  good  mathematician,  and  ac- 
quainted with  German  and  French.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  what  are  called  the  Natural 
Sciences  is  thorough,  but  not,  I  should  say,  as  a 
specialist.  In  the  department  of  History  and 
Philosophy  his  attainments  are  far  beyond  ordi- 
nary scholarship.    His  abilities  as  a  thinker,  as 
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well  as  his  long  experience  in  teaching,  have 
made  him  a  master  in  these  departments.  In 
Psychology,  Ethics,  ^Esthetics,  and  Metaphysics 
proper,  including  thehistory  of  Philosophy,  he  is 
entirely  at  home.  My  relations  have  been  most 
intimate  with  Dr.  Higbee  for  many  years,  and  I 
reg^d  him  as  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  good, . 
strong  thinker.  His  merits  as  a  speaker  are  too 
well  known  to  refer  to  them  here,  and  and  I  feel 
assured  that  the  interests  of  public  education  in 
our  great  Commonwealth  w '11  receive  the  very 
best  attention  at  his  hands. 

Thos.  G.  Apple. 

The  second  is  from  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Nevin, 
the  venerable  Professor  of  English  Literature 
and  Belles-lettres,  a  very  fine  classical  scholar 
and  literary  critic : 

Fbanklin  and  Marshal!.  Collbcb,  > 
Lancaster,  Oct.  as/A,  1B81.     ) 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  note  of 
yesterday,  asking  for  my  estimate  of  the  schol- 
arly attainments  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  and 
what  I  regard  his  rank  among  the  scholarly 
men  of  the  state  in  the  same  lines  of  study  that 
he  has  pursued.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider him  to  rank  among  the  veiy  first.  He 
is  a  general  scholar,  of  which  others  will  bear 
you  better  witness ;  but  my  own  intercourse 
with  him,  which  has  been  long  and  intimate, 
suiting  himself  when  we  met  to  my  own  par- 
tialities, has  made  me  better  acquainted  with 
him  as  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste  and  cul- 
ture. His  familiar  acquaintanceship  with  the 
classical  authors  whether  of  the  ancient  or  of 
the  modern  world,  whether  of  Greece,  Italy  or 
England,  I  have  always  admired ;  and  his  keen 
appreciative  or  censuring  remarks  upon  them  I 
have  always  equally  enjoyed.  In  his  long 
course  of  giving  instruction,  whether  in  the  high 
school  or  m  the  college,  whether  as  professor  or 
president,  over  whatsoever  branch  he  was  pre- 
siding, whether  literary,  scientific,  or  philosophi- 
cal, he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  presenting  his 
themes  in  the  most  engaging  manner,  so  as  to 
elicit  the  students'  continued  attention,  kindling 
hy  his  own  enthusiasm  a  corresponding  interest 
in  their  breasts,  carrying  them  thus  along  with 
him  unwearied  to  the  end. 

As  editor  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal,  therefore,  I  deem  him  admirably  qualified 
for  peserving  its  acquired  excellence,  and  ren- 
denng  it,  as  heretofore,  highly  interesting,  use- 
ful, and  instructive.  It  could  not  have  fallen 
into  better  hands,        Yours  truly, 

Wm.  M.  Nevin. 

A  gentleman  who  has  enjoyed  advantages 
of  scholastic  training  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  who  has  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Higbee  and  his  work — 
a  College  professor  of  judicial  cast  of  mind, 
conscientious  in  the  expression  of  opinions, 
and  in  every  way  competent  to  speak  upon 
the  subject — writes  us  at  length  in  reply  to 
certain  questions.  We  condense  his  letter 
into  a  single  paragraph : 

In  Latin  and  Greek  Dr.  Higbee  is  far  ahead 


of  most  men  who  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  classic  languages.  If  occa- 
sion required,  he  could  write  a  good  book  in 
either,  but  especially  in  Latin,  with  little  diffi- 
culty. For  the  purposes  of  study  and  investi- 
gation he  reads  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and 
kindred  Romance  languages.  In  the  whole 
field  of  English  Literature,  History,  and  Phil- 
osophy, he  is  thoroughly  at  home.  His  lectures 
on  Ethics  and  ^Esthetics  evince  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  the  strength  of  his  thought-power. 
In  brief,  as  a  classical  and  belletristic  scholar, 
he  has  made  extraordinary  attainments.  In 
Mathematics  he  excels.  To  different  branches 
of*Natural  Science  he  has  given  attention  suf- 
ficient to  render  him  a  working  student  and 
successful  teacher  in  these  directions^  but  not 
enough  to  merit  rank  as  a  specialist.  His  arti- 
cles in  the  Mercersbur^  Re^new  will  show  you 
what  he  has  done  in  the  several  departments  of 
theological  learning.  He  was  at  one  time  co- 
editor  of  that  penodical  with  Dr.  Thos.  G. 
Apple,  now  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College.  He  has  also  been  synodical  editor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  His  whole 
work,  indeed,  has  been  of  such  a  character  as 
to  challenge  comparison  with  that  of  the  best ; 
but  because  he  has  attained  and  mastered 
scholarship  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  any  ex- 
traneous purposes^ such  as  reputation,  popular- 
ity, etc.,  he  is  not  now  so  well  (widely)  known  as 
some  whose  learning  is  nearer  the  lips,  but  lack- 
ing in  the  substantial  breadth  and  solidity  of 
true  culture. 

Dr.  Higbee  is  also  a  gentleman  of  fine 
taste  in  art  and  music,  so  cultivated  as  to 
make  him  a  judicious  critic  in  these  direc- 
tions. He  is  the  author  of  several  hymns 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  books. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  the 
leading  novelists,  with  hearty  admiration  of 
Sir  Wdter  Scott,  whose  masterpiece,  "Lvan- 
hoe,"  in  particular,  he  has  read  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  times  until  it  might 
fairly  be  said  that  he  knows  it  by  heart. 
We  like  him  all  the  better  for  this,  and  con- 
fess to  a  life-long  preference  for  learned 
men  who  find  recreation  and  delight  in 
music,  the  drama,  and  the  fascinating  pages 
of  the  great  masters  of  fiction. 

As  State  Superintendent,  he  has  taken 
hold  of  his  great  work  with  that  wise  dis- 
cretion which  was  anticipated  by  his  friends 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  We  believe 
that  his  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Lnstruction  will  be  characterized 
throughout  by  the  same  good  judgment  and 
careful  regard  for  the  interest,  of  the  Common 
Schoool  System.  He  has  made  friends  every- 
where by  personal  contact  with  school  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  State ;  and  this  arti- 
cle is  written  mainly  that  these  men  and 
others  may  have  some  more  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  many-sided  scholarship,  and  the 
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many-sided  character,  of  him  who  stands  at 
their  head,  in  the  direction  of  the  important 
work  in  which  all  are  alike  interested. 

With  the  breadth  of  acquirement  and 
maturity  of  judgment  that  have  come 
through  a  life  of  intense  intellectual  activity, 
at  heart  he  has,  and  must  always  have,  the 
quick,  fresh  impulses  of  the  boy.  Nor  is 
he  more  at  home  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  professor's  chair,  or  at  the 
editor's  desk,  than  in  the  gymnasium  or  on 
the  play-ground,  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
lad  that  wears  the  gloves  or  takes  the  bar, 
catches  the  ball  or  swings  the  bat ;  or,  in 
the  woods  and  by  the  streams,  with  him 
who  climbs  and  runs  and  skates  and  swims. 
But  of  the  attractive  freshness  of  this  feature 
of  his  character,  and  of  his  bearing  and 
influence  in  the  school-room,  as  we  knew  it 
when  a  pupil  in  his  classes,  we  have  else- 
where spoken — in  the  April  number  of  The 
Journal^  at  the  time  when  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  present  position. 

Above  all,  and  more  than  all.  Dr.  Hig- 
bee  is  an  earnest  Christian,  with  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  whatever  that  full  word  im- 
plies of  constant  care  and  special  guidance 
by  the  Providence  who  controls  human 
affairs.  He  has  long  been  a  student  of  the 
Bible  as  of  no  other  book — ^almost,  indeed, 
as  if  it  were  the  one  book  and  there  were  no 
other.  It  is  this  type  of  broad  men  who  are 
the  best  men.  It  is  these  men  idiose  influence 
for  good  is  longest  felt  in  the  sphere  of 
labor  to  which  they  are  "called" — men  who 
look  for  and  are  guided  by  that  "  inward 
light"  of  whose  existence  more  human  be- 
ings than  good  George  Fox  and  his  disciples 
have  made  convincing  proof.  In  a  recent 
address  to  young  men,  Robert  CoUyer  is 
credited  with  these  remarks : 

I  have  said  that  the  fourth  thing  in  a  man's 
life  is  that  good  fortune  which  is  but  another 
name  for  the  good  providence  of  God. 
"Friends'*  follow  what  they  call  an  "inward 
light."  This  is  the  most  pregnant  truth  you  can 
t3ce  to  your  hearts.  That "  mward*'  light  will  be 
sure  to  shine  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  your  life. 
Don't  budge  one  step  until  you  see  it.  Hang 
on  until  then  to  the  thing  you  are  doing,  and 
do  your  best ;  but  when  it  shines,  don't  argue  or 
doubt  or  fear.   Follow  the  light. 

On  reading  this  paragraph  a  few  da3rs 
since,  it  seemed  to  present  the  views  held 
by  Dr.  H.  in  relation  to  his  work,  be  that 
what  it  might,  and  hence  it  is  quoted  in 
this  connection.  The  first  time  we  met 
him  after  his  appointment  as  State  Superin- 
tendent he  seemed  in  no  sense  elated  by 
the  new  dignity,  but  rather  to  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  providential  dispen- 


sation of  affairs.  He  said:  "I  was  not 
looking  for  this.  I  thought  Providence  had 
something  for  me  to  do,  and  that  it  would 
come,  but  did  not  suppose  that  it  would 
come  in  this  shape.  I  will  do  the  work  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  if  I  see  that  I  cannot  do 
it  well,  will  resign  the  position  at  once." 

**  As  well  as  he  can"  will,  we  have  little 
doubt,  be  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  best 
friends  of  the  Common  School  System  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Upon  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  these  men  every- 
where he  relies  with  confidence,  and  he  will 
not  rely  in  vain. 

We  have  written  thus  far  con  amore;  and 
our  article  has  extended  much  beyond  the 
limits  originally  designed.  Having  made 
"  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  we  are  now  ready  to 
apologize  to  Dr.  Higbee  for  the  very  free  and 
unauthorized  use  we  have  made  of  his  name. 
The  only  plea  we  offer  in  extenuation  of  the 
offence  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
readers  of  The  Journal  shovXd  know  its  Edi- 
tor, and  the  State  at  large  should  know  its 
Superintendent. 

FOUR  YEARS  AFTER. 
From  Ptmna.  School  ^imrmaJf  yanuary,  1886. 

The  resolution  that  was  recently  adopted 
at  the  closing  session  of  one  of  our  largest  and 
most  intelligent  County  Institutes,  was  in 
strict  accord  with  the  facts,  in  congratulat- 
ing Governor  Pattison  upon  the  re-appoint- 
meut  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  to  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
because  of  "extraordinary  qualities  of  fit- 
ness for  the  discharge  of  its  high  duties  and 
responsibilities." 

Four  years  ago  it  seemed  well  to  the 
present  writer — who  wrote  then  as  he  does 
now,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  subject  of  his  article — that 
some  definite  statement  should  be  made  as 
to  the  scholarly  attainments  and  certain  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  come,  with  quiet  manner  and  compara- 
tively unknown,  to  direct  the  work  of  forty 
thousand  men  and  women  entrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  a  million  children  in 
their  most  sacred  right  of  education — physi- 
cal, moral,  intellectual,  and,  in  a  sense, 
spiritual.  It  was  thought,  as  was  then  said, 
that  "the  State  at  large  should  know  its 
Superintendent."  Four  years  have  passed, 
and  the  State  does  know  its  Superintendent. 

The  advent  of  Dr.  Higbee  to  the  Superin- 
tendency  was  to  many  of  our  best  school 
men  an  appointment  of  more  than  novel  in- 
terest. They  did  not  know  the  man,  and 
could  but  await  events  with  keen  solicitude. 
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which  has  gradually  changed  to  personal 
regard  and  a  high  measure  of  confidence,  as 
year  by  year  has  manifested  how  ripe  the 
scholarship  of  this  comparative  stranger  to 
our  educational  circles;  how  broad  and 
mellow  and  luminous  his  skill  as  a  teacher; 
how  thorough  and  profound  his  knowledge 
of  what  the  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  Normal  grade  (his  latest  suggestions  as 
to  the  latter  being  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  in  his  annual  report),  need  in  appli- 
ances and  in  the  teaching  art ;  how  clear  his 
conception  of  duty  as  the  chief  of  his  great 
department;  how  sound  the  ring  of  his 
utterances  when  discussing  the  questions  of 
school  polity  or  suggesting  lines  of  progress 
for  legislative  action —rising  conspicuous 
among  those  about  him,  as  he  has  alwa3rs 
done  whatever  his  field  of  labor,  and  brush- 
ing aside  mere  martinetism  with  the  broad 
influence  of  general  principles. 

The  foremost  scholar  and  probably  the 
ablest  man  in  the  common  school  work,  he 
has  rapidly  grown  to  be  a  welcome  and 
familiar  presence  ever3rwhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; with  warm  greeting  from  hosts  of 
friends  because  of  personal  good-will ;  and 
with  an  official  record  such  as  to  merit  the 
highest  compliment  possible  to  any  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — that 
of  re-appointment  by  an  Executive  of  an 
opposite  political  faith,  in  deference  to  what 
he  regarded  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Common- 
wealth. The  situation  was  unique.  Mere 
partisanship,  however  intelligent  and  de- 
voted to  the  public  welfare,  would  neither 
have  encouraged  nor  permitted  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  Governor  Pattison,  the  pub- 
lic good  demanded,  and  what  he  had  re- 
solved should  be  done  in  the  best  spirit  of 
the  new  article  in  the  advanced  political 
creed — tenure  of  office  and  civil  service  re- 
form. Men  said  this  would  never  be.  Dr. 
Higbee  neither  asked  for  the  position  nor 
made  effort  to  bring  influence  to  bear  that 
he  might  retain  it,  but  quietly  awaited  the 
event,  gratefully  declining  many  offers  of 
friendly  aid  while  the  appointment  was 
pending.  Not  that  he  was  at  all  indifferent 
as  to  the  result,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
"called**;  the  position  had  come  without 
his  seeking  it ;  if  his  first  term  was  to  be  his 
last — it  was  well.  He  was  confident  that  the 
Goveriior  would,  in  his  discretion,  do  as 
seemed  best  in  discharge  of  his  official  duty. 

Now  that  so  many  school  men  in  all  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  know  Dr.  Higbee,  it  has 
been  thought  that  brief  personal  mention 
of  £aict  or  incident,  casually  referred  to  in 
the  freedom  of  personal  intercourse,  and 


some  statement  of  impressions  fixed  through 
years  of  intimate  acquaintance,  would  be  of 
especial  interest  in  these  columns.  When  we 
enjoy  a  man  we  want  to  know  more  about 
him — all  about  him,  if  that  were  possible. 

His  father,  at  one  time  a  man  of  large 
means,  having  by  an  ill-starred  endorsement 
lost  his  property,  it  was  early  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  son  to  feel  the  necessity  for  self- 
dependence. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother, 
he  declined  a  desirable  appointment  as  cadet 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point — turning  aside  from  a  branch  of 
the  national  service  for  which  he  seemed  es- 
pecially fitted  from  his  ardent  love  of  adven- 
ture, his  great  strength  and  skill  in  all 
athletic  sports,  his  fearless  energy,  good 
judgment,  fine  social  qualities,  rare  mental 
gifts,  and  the  ready  command  of  all  his 
powers  at  any  moment.  Had  he  entered 
the  army  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  studied 
the  science  and  art  of  war  as  he  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  the  sciences  and  arts  of 
peace,  he  would,  doubtless,  long  ere  this 
have  attained  high  military  rank  and  repu- 
tation. 

Instead  of  West  Point,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Vermont,  where,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
students  in  the  recitation  room  or  on  the 
platform,  he  became  known  as  the  champion 
foot-ball  player  of  New  England,  as  well  as 
one  of  her  champion  wrestlers,  having  in 
his  college  days  encountered  but  one  man — 
and  he  a  Canadian  of  firm-set  limb  and 
mighty  strength  of  loins — whom  he  could 
not  put  down  and  keep  down  in  this  good- 
natured  test  of  bodily  skill  and  strength  and 
endurance.  A  good  wrestler  must  be 
"good**  all  over,  and  weak  nowhere.  He 
was  also  a  famous  cricketer,  until  a  finger 
broken  by  the  ball  compelled  him  to  forego 
the  vigorous  game. 

On  a  recent  visit  of  his  brother  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  a  few  months  ago,  the  latter 
inquired  whether  he  remembered  how  he 
(Dr.  H.)  had  learned  to  skate,  saying  that 
it  had  impressed  him  as  a  remarkable  thing 
at  the  time,  and  that  he  had  often  thought 
of  it  since.  We  mention  the  incident  here 
as  illustrating  his  boyhood  mastery  of  a  boy- 
hood art,  as  perhaps  not  another  lad  in  ten 
thousand  has  acquired  it.  The  boy  had 
buckled  on  his  skates  for  the  first  time,  but 
had  hardly  got  upon  the  ice  before  a  sudden 
and  stunning  ^all  put  an  end  to  his  anticipa- 
tions of  sport.  He  promptly  took  them  off, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  put  them  on 
again  during  the  winter.    Ice  coming  again 
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with  the  next  winter,  he  went  out  with  the 
boys  as  before,  put  on  the  skates  a  second 
time,  and  glided  away  from  everybody — a 
skillful  master  of  the  art  I  Between  his  fall 
and  the  second  time  he  buckled  on  the 
skates,  he  had  become  a  skillful  skater — not 
on  but  off  the  ice  1  The  boy  had  thought  it 
out.  Going  along  the  road  to  school  dur- 
ing the  summer — anywhere,  everywhere — 
without  a  word  on  the  subject  to  anybody, 
the  lad  was  trying  the  slide,  studying  it, 
until  he  had  mastered  its  theory  and  the 
concept  was  clear.  Then  much  of  the 
strength  and  skill  acquired  in  other  direc- 
tions here  came  into  play,  and  he  led  the 
lively  company  many  a  merry  chase. 

Hunting  with  shot-gun  or  rifle  among  the 
Green  Mountains;  Ashing  in  the  streams 
and  lakes,  living  in  the  woods,  under  the 
trees,  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks,  or  be- 
neath the  open  sky ;  at  home  in  marshes  and 
meadows — the  eagerly  observant  student  of 
birds  and  beasts  and  fishes,  trees  and  plants 
and  flowers,  clouds  and  sky  and  stars,  nat- 
ural appearances  and  phenomena  in  mani- 
fold variety — he  early  acquired  that  love  ot 
nature  in  her  ten  thousand  phases  and  ob- 
jects of  interest,  which  gives  so  much  of 
added  charm  to  his  conversation,  to  his  plat- 
form addresses,  and  to  all  his  literary  work. 

Some  years  since,  at  the  corporation  din- 
ner at  Burlington,  Vermont — which  is  given 
by  the  city  corporation  on  graduation  day 
to  the  University  and  its  alumni — at  the 
right  and  left  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity sat  Dr.  McCosh,  president  of  Prince- 
ton College,  and  Dr.  Higbee,  president  of 
Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary.  After 
Dr.  McCosh  had  been  introduced  and  had 
made  his  speech,  the  President,  in  introduc- 
ing Dr.  Higbee,  remarked,  "The  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  many  years  ago,  on  the 
campus  behind  the  University.  It  was  on 
the  day  when  his  class  graduated.  He  had 
the  foot-ball  in  his  hand,  as  he  shouted, 
'  Here  goes  for  the  last  kick  / '  The  records 
of  the  University  show  that  the  ball  went 
over  the  four-story  building,  three  feet  higher 
than  it  was  ever  kicked  before  or  since  !" 

This  ''muscular"  introduction — worthy 
the  prowess  of  a  brilliant  Eton  or  Harrow 
or  Rugby  boy,  come  back  to  an  alumni 
dinner  at  Oxford  with  honored  laurels  won 
in  other  fields — was,  of  course,  greeted  with 
uproarious  applause.  The  triumphs  of  the 
playground,  the  campus,  the  cricket  or  the 
diamond  field,  we  can  all  appreciate  j  and 
with  them  the  brightest  minds  have  keenest 
sympathy. 

On  the  same  day,  immediately  after  his 


graduation,  he  was  offered  a  most  desirable 
position  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Vermont,  a  gentleman  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  which 
he  wished  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
successor.  Had  he  accepted  this  promising 
offer,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  become 
known  as  a  lawyer  of  profound  learning, 
and  as  an  eminently  successful  advocate  of 
splendid  forensic  ability.  His  gifts  as  a 
public  speaker,  his  mastery  of  statecraft, 
and  the  fiery  energy  of  argument,  or  appeal, 
or  denunciation,  which  would  then  have 
been  cultivated  rather  than  repressed — am- 
bition lending  its  sharp  spur  to  his  intent- 
would  have  made  him  known  prominently 
in  the  political  arena  of  struggle  and  prefer- 
ment, during  the  memorable  era  of  the  past 
thirty  years. 

But  he  turned  resolutely  from  all  this  to  the 
higher  life  of  the  teacher-student,  of  college 
professor  and  president ;  to  the  quiet  round 
of  clerical  duty — so  often  a  life  of  actual 
privation — accepting  whatever  of  duty  or 
obligation  a  wise  Providence  might  have  in 
store.  And  well  was  that  choice  made.  As 
a  clergyman,  his  rank  is  undisputed  as  one 
of  the  foremost  divines  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
preached  thousands  of  able  discourses,  but 
has  in  his  possession  probably  not  a  dozen 
sermons  completely  written  out,  being  ex- 
ceedingly impatient  of  manuscript,  seldom 
caring  to  re-read  a  paper  or  to  repeat  an  ad- 
dress— though  at  the  same  time  very  care- 
ful, painstaking  and  accurate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  formal  paper  or  official  report, 
for  illustration  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  his  annual  reports  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

In  the  field  of  instruction,  his  rank  is 
simply  extraordinary.  Men  skilled  in  spe- 
cialties say  of  him,  "  Dr.  Higbee  should 
teach  nothing  but  Greek," — **  Dr.  Higbee 
should  never  teach  anything  but  Latin  " — 
"nothing  but  Philosophy  of  History" — 
"nothing  but  English  Literature" — "noth- 
ing but  Church  History  and  Exegesis" — 
"  nothing  but  Mathematics" — in  fact,  noth- 
ing but  the  specialty  in  which  he  happens, 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  be  giving  instruc- 
tion, because  in  it  he  has  become  so  able  a 
master.  So  thorough  is  his  acquaintance 
with  these  varied  lines  of  study  and  research 
that  he  turns,  at  times,  for  relaxation  and 
pleasure,  to  the  calculus  in  mathematics,  or 
to  the  Greek  comedy  in  the  original,  for  the 
enjoyment  it  affords. 

As  chairman  of  the  general  committee  on 
music  and  the  revision  of  the  hymnal  of  the 
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Reformed  Church  some  years  ago — ^with  his 
accustomed  broad-gauge  thoroughness,  in 
order  that  the  work  might  be  as  well  done 
as  possible — he  made  a  collection  of  hymn- 
ology,  mediaeval  and  modem — Latin,  Ger- 
man and  English — ^which  is  spoken  of  by 
those  competent  to  form  a  reliable  judg- 
ment, as  probably  the  most  complete  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  Had  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  Music  or  Painting,  he  would 
have  been  a  master  in  either  direction,  the 
work  that  he  has  done  as  an  amateur  being 
sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

For  an  ordinary  lifetime  he  has  been  on 
the  footing  of  acquaintance,  more  and  more 
familiar  as  the  years  have  passed,  with  the 
master  spirits  of  all  the  ages  of  history — 
kings  whose  brows  are  encircled  not  with 
shifting  metal  crowns  but  with  the  aure'ola 
of  immortality ;  who  rule  by  divine  right  in 
the  realm  of  the  intellect  and  in  that  sphere 
higher  yet,  the  empire  of  the  heart ;  whose 
voices  speak  to  all  succeeding  generations; 
whose  thought  has  challenged  and  (quickened 
the  thought  of  all  great  thinkers  since  their 
time.  He  is  as  familiar  with  Socrates  as 
with  Luther ;  with  St.  Paul  as  with  Milton  \ 
with  Aristophanes  as  with  Shakespeare; 
with  Chaucer  as  with  Longfellow  or  Tenny- 
son. He  knows,  as  Lord  Macaulay  did,  with 
a  rich  fullness  of  personal  experience,  "  the 
feeling  which  a  man  of  liberal  education 
naturally  entertains^towards  the  great  minds 
of  former  ages/'  and  this  is  constantly  man- 
ifesting itself  in  his  addresses  and  reports. 
More  than  any  other  man  we  know,  "  they 
have  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  graceful 
images." 

Many  of  his  pupils  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
wifli  the  gift  or  power  of  inspiring  in  them 
a  new  and  nobler  enthusiasm,  such  as  no 
other  man  could  arouse.  We  have  heard 
our  most  earnest  Superintendents  and  Prin- 
cipals of  Normal  Schools,  as  well  as  teachers, 
say  this  of  him  in  the  work  he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  do  in  the  State.  Built  firmly  into 
the  development  of  the  mind,  his  work  tells 
mightily  in  the  life  of  the  soul. 

The  secret  of  his  power  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  lives  constantly  in  two  worlds — the 
spiritual,  invisible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  being 
ever  the  substantial ;  and  the  material,  upon 
which  we  tread  and  with  which  we  are  in 
contact  on  every  side,  ever  the  fleeting.  For 
him  the  past  and  the  future  are  always  the 
present.  In  habit  of  thought  like  this,  life 
IS  forever  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
commonplace — quite  apart  ^  from  the  dollar- 
and-cent  struggle  for  power  and  gain — into 
that  altitude  where  the   "  strength  of  the 


hills"  is  attained,  and  the  higher  air  is 
breathed.  From  that  high  sphere  radiate 
none  but  influences  for  good  to  the  race.  It 
is  here  alone  that  lofty  souls  may  stand  upon 
the  very  Mount  of  Vision,  sending  down, 
with  clarion  voice  of  assured  confidence,  to 
those  below,  the  call  of  the  ages,  "  Come  up 
higher."' 

As  already  said,  we  have  never  known  an- 
other man  who  seemed  on  terms  of  such  in- 
timate personal  acquaintance  with  the  great 
and  good  men  of  all  ages.  He  is  of  the  very 
brotherhood  of  genius !  We  have  never 
known  personally  a  man  so  many-sided,  or 
capable  of  high-grade  work  on  so  many  lines 
of  effort — or  another  man  of  whom  such  an 
article  as  this  could  be  written.  He  will,  of 
course,  say  on  reading  it  that  it  is  not  true 
of  him!  Modest  disclaimer  by  a  man  of 
merit  is  ever  comely,  and  generous  self- 
negation  delightful ;  but  the  witness  is  here 
ruled  ont  of  court.  What  is  written  must 
stand.  We  believe  it — and  the  present 
seems  a  case  in  which  it  is  not  best  to  wait 
until  a  man  is  dead  before  the  many  may 
learn  facts  well  known  to  the  few. 

Ex-State  Supt.  Hickok,  who,  from  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  his  home  in  Philadelphia, 
still  matiifests  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
cause  to  which  he  gave  the  best  years  of  his 
life  under  very  trymg  circumstances,  has  in- 
cidentally touched  this  subject  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  in  reply  to  a  private  letter 
written  shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Higbee  for  a  second  term.  Though  pub- 
lished so  late  as  perhaps  to  have  lost  some 
of  its  point,  it  possesses  an  interest  that  will 
attract  attention  among  school  men.  We 
put  the  letter  into  type  as  deserving  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the 
present  situation  in  our  school  affairs,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  veteran  observer : 

Dear  Sir,  *  *  *  Yes,  certainly  I  I  do  agree 
with  you  that  the  public  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  Dr.  Higbee's  re-appointment.  It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  on  educational  grounds,  and 
Governor  Pattison  deserves  great  credit  for  saga- 
city and  resolute  purpose  in  that  regard.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  other  aspirants  for  that 
conspicuous  post  of  dutv,  no  matter  what^  their 
abilities,  that  one  so  well  equipped  for  the  work, 
in  technical  details  as  well  as  in  its  higher  as- 
pects, and  so  unselfishly  devoted  to  its  interests, 
should  be  continued  where  his  usefulness  would 
be  more  than  doubled  because  of  the  fruitful  ex- 
periences of  his  first  arduous  term  of  service.  So 
far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  if  he  had  been 
retired  now  mstead  of  continued,  he  could  safely 
rest  his  official  reputation  upon  his  last  annusd 
report,  one  of  the  soundest,  best  documents  that 
have  emanated  from  that  Department,  and  very 
timely  and  conclusive  in  its  suggestions.    It 
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shows  that  he  has  passed  the  stage  of  investiga- 
tion into  the  scope  and  tendencies  of  our  some- 
what peculiar  school  system,  which,  as  a  stranger 
to  its  organization,  and  historv,  he  had  first  tb 
make,  and  writes  now  with  the  confidence  of 
setded  convictions  as  to  what  its  future  should 
be.  That  the  Legislature  may  not,  and  probably 
will  not,  at  once  endorse  all  of  his  recommenda- 
tions, proves  nothing  a^^ainst  their  soundness. 
He  is  not  the  first  Superintendent  who  has  had 
to  wait  a  decade  or  score  of  years  for  theories  to 
crystallize  into  enactments.  But  they  come  in 
time,  in  one  shape  or  other.  Festina  lenie  has 
always  been  a  controlling  influence  in  our  school 
movements,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not ;  and  he 
is  a  wise  man  who  recognizes  that  fact,  and 
tem{>ers  zeal  with  patience.  Both  are  necessary, 
and  in  no  stinted  measure.  It  is  a  cause  that 
requires  a  long  look  ahead.  A  Superintendent 
who  is  not  in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  as 
well  as  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  would  be  out 
of  place  in  that  Department.  The  title  of  the 
office — Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  routine  work 
of  the  elementary  schools,  important  and  ener- 

Setic  though  that  must  be ;  and  true  though  it  be 
lat  the  school-room  and  not  the  school  Depart- 
ment is  the  objective  point  of  our  school  system. 
The  Doctor  s  re-appointment  vindicates  anew 
the  forecast  and  equilibrium  of  the  Act  of  1857, 
creating  a  separate  school  department,  which 
holds  each  successive  Governor  as  a  moral  host- 
age for  the  right  management  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, through  the  responsibility  centered  upon 
him  of  selecting  its  chief  administrative  officer, 
after  he  has  had  nearly  the  whole  of  his  guber- 
natorial term  to  officially  estimate  men  and  meas- 
ures, and  thus  act  advisedly  near  the  close  of  his 
term,  instead  of  hastily  and  under  political  pres- 
sure at  its  beginning.  The  door  being  open  for 
a  change  after  an  unprecedented  continuance 
under  one  head,  itself  one  of  the  results  of  that 
act,  Governor  Hoy t  did  himself  special  credit,  at 
this  stage  of  our  school  affairs,  by  going  into  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  for  a  successor,  and  assuring 
himself  from  the  highest  learned  authorities  that 
the  right  candidate  had  been  presented.  Clergy- 
men are  educators  by  virtue  of  their  profession, 
and  this  nomination  was  only  reviving  the  early 
traditions  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  especiaily  in  its  higher  phases, 
was  almost  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they  were 
looked  up  to  with  reverence  as  the  highest 
authority  m  the  educational  world.  There  were 
giants  among  them,  and  they  left  a  positive  im- 
press upon  their  times. 

From  1834  to  1 88 1,  all  of  our  State  Superin- 
tendents were  lawyers  except  three,  and  of  the 
latter  two  were  professional  teachers  and  one  a 
practical  man  of  affairs.  We  had  many  estima- 
ble clergymen  in  the  County  Superintendency, 
and  in  the  School  Boards,  but  until  1881  no 
one  of  their  cloth  was  placed  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  our  Common  School  system.  Now 
"turn  about  is  fair  play,"  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  a  wise  and  good  thing  to  let  our 
reverend  friends  get  a  foothold  on  the  quarter- 
deck at  last.  We  shall  be  the  better  for  it ;  all 
the  more  so  when  coupled  with  special  qualifi- 


cations, as  in  the  present  case.  Dr.  Higbee*i 
simple  presence  in  the  School  Department  as  a 
clergyman,  disarms  and  neutralizes  the  un- 
founded but  tenacious  prejudice  that  still  existed 
against  the  common  schools  as  "godless"  and 
demoralizing,  and  his  official  testimony  proves 
it  to  be  groundless.  We  know  that  they  level 
up,  not  down.  In  some  localities,  the  only  idea 
of  order  and  discipline,  good  manners,  good 
principles,  respect  for  authority,  that  children 
get,  they  get  m  the  common  schools.  The 
clamor  re&rred  to  has  died  out,  and  under 
clerical  leadership  we  have  more  than  ever  for 
the  schools  the  sympathy  and  friendly  influence 
of  the  churches,  which  is  so  pervading  and  pow- 
erful, and  whose  co-operation,  but  not  interfer- 
ence, is  so  desirable.  Christianity,  like  the  air 
we  breathe  and  the  sunlight  that  blesses  us,  is 
a  diffused  and  subtle  atmosphere,  that  bears 
healing  on  its  wings  far  beyond  sectarian  lines, 
and  throup;h  the  spiritual  sense  can  be  felt  like 
an  intangible  but  positive  presence  in  all  educa- 
tional work. 

Genial  and  broad-minded.  Dr.  Higbee  is  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  popular,  his  usefulness  steadily 
growing  with  ripening  experience.  With  Mac- 
Alister  in  Philadelphia  regenerating  the  First 
School  District,  and  himself  in  the  School  De- 
partment with  its  comprehensive  jurisdiction, 
the  educational  interests  of  Pennsylvania  were 
never  iu  better  or  safer  hands  than  now,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  cherish  "great  expectations  " 
as  to  ultimate  results. 

Respectfully, 

Phila.,  June  6,  1885.  H.  C.  Hickok. 

Rev.    Elnathan   Elisha  Higbee,   D.  D., 
LL.D.,  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
March  27,  1830.     His  parents  were  people 
of  good  descent  and  of  marked  intellectual 
power,  and  the  son,  while  a  mere  lad,  was 
noted  for  his  skill  in  the  solution  of  puzzling 
problems   in  arithmetic  and    algebra  that 
came  to  him  from  all  the  region  for  many 
miles  around.     When  quite  young  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Vermont,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  a  class  of  great 
ability,  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in 
1849.     He  taught  a  common  school  in  his 
native  state  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age.     After  graduation,  he  was  induced, 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law. 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Aughinbaugh,  now  Presi- 
dent of  Mercersburg  College,  Franklin  Co. , 
Pa.,  to  engage  in  teaching  in  Emmittsburg, 
Frederick  county,  Md.     Here  he  was  em- 
ployed as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  late 
Hon.  Joshua  Motter,  whose  daughter    he 
afterwards  married.     He  also  taught  a  year 
as  assistant  teacher  in  the  High  School  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.     While  in  Emmittsburg  his 
mind  was  turned  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  he  soon  after  entered  the  Theologiciu 
Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
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then  at  Mercersburg,  under  Drs.  Philip 
Schaff  and  Bernard  Wolff  as  professors. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
May,  1854.  In  1855  he  was  united  with 
the  Congregational  Association  of  Vermont, 
and  labored  with  great  acceptance  at  Bethel, 
in  that  State.  In  1858  he  received  a  call  to 
the  First  Reformed  church  at  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
and  at  the  same  time  served  as  Professor  of 
Languages  in  Heidelberg  College,  located 
at  that  place.  Some  of  the  pupils  who  en- 
joyed his  instruction  there  have  since 
ranked  among  the  ablest  linguists  in  the 
country.  In  1862  he  took  charge  of  Grace 
church,  Pittsburgh,  where  his  brilliant  ser- 
mons attracted  much  attention.  In  1864, 
while  Dr.  Schaff  was  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  and  Exegesis  at 
Mercersburg,  and  so  satisfactorily  did  he 
perform  his  duties  that  when  Dr.  Schaff  re- 
signed the  chair  in  1865,  the  Synod  at  Lewis- 
burg  unanimously  and  by  acclamation  elect- 
ed him  to  fill  the  place  permanently.  Dr. 
Higbee  continued  his  connection  with  the 
Seminary  until  its  removal  to  Lancaster  in 
1867,  when  he  resigned,  and  took  the  presi- 
dency of  Mercersburg  College,  where  he  la- 
bored until  1 881,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Henry  M.  Hoyt  to  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  Public  Instruction.  During  the 
year  1878,  leave  of  absence  was  given  him  for 
a  brief  trip  to  Europe  with  the  view  of  exam- 
ining the  libraries  and  studying  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  foreign  lands. 

As  has  been  said  at  some  length  elsewhere 
in  this  article,  he  is  an  extraordinary  man  in 
many  directions,  but  especially  in  such  as 
require  skill  in  combination  for  weight  or 
brilliancy  of  result.  Illustrating  this  his 
skill  in  chess  may  be  cited,  for  during  his 
college  and  clerical  life  he  was  a  recognized 
master  of  this  fascinating  game,  and  many 
a  confident  player  of  local  reputation  has 
come  to  grief  contesting  with  him  the  mimic 
field. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out reference  to  certain  personal  qualities 
that  have  been  grossly  misrepresented.  In- 
stead of  being  the  ''dyspeptic  parson,"  with 
teeth  on  edge,  which  some  newspapers  have 
persistently  pictured  him,  he  is  one  of  the 
busiest  and  happiest  of  men,  observing  nat- 
urally Mr.  Beecher's  three  rules  of  health : 
"  Eat  well,  sleep  well,  and  laugh  well,"  and 
without  a  trace  of  dyspepsia,  mental  or 
physical.  We  know  no  man  who  tells  an 
apt  story  with  better  zest,  or  laughs  over  it 
more  heartily.  The  "merry  men  "  of  Sher- 
wood Forest  would  have  welcomed  him  with 


open  arms  to  their  merry  company ;  and  he 
would  have  been  no  unworthy  member  of 
the  famed  society  that  held  its  meetings  at 
the  Mermaid  Tavern,  where  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  "gentle  Will"  and  "rare  Ben 
Jonson,"  came  together,  with  other  kind- 
red spirits,  each  contributing  his  share  to 
the  brilliancy  of  conversation  of  those  as- 
sembled wits  and  good  fellows. 

"  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame,  [been 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest" 

So  run  Beaumont's  lines,  and  in  just  such 
company  would  this  man  Higbee  be  most 
at  home,  for  he  knows  and  delights  in  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare  and  the  contemporary 
writers  of  his  era  as  not  another  man  in  tens 
of  thousands  can.  Dyspepsia  !  He  is  one 
of  the  gladdest  souls  that  breathe  vital  air 
and  revel  in  the  sunlight. 

Physically,  he  is  a  man  of  tough,  wiry 
constitution,  with  great  power  of  endurance, 
and  wholly  equal  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
two  important  positions  which  he  occupies. 
Though,  of  course,  past  the  climax  of  phys- 
ical strength,  if  necessity  arose  he  could,  as 
of  old,  strike  a  blow  like  a  sledge-hammer, 
with  the  quickness  of  thought  and  the  pre- 
cision of  the  skilled  boxer.  When  the  In- 
stitute season  or  that  of  examination  and 
visitation  of  Normal  an4  Orphan  Schools  is 
on,  he  travels  continuously  by  day  and  night, 
working  and  speaking  all  the  while,  with 
frequent  sermons  on  Sundays,  at  times 
preaching  twice  in  one  day — and  this  for 
weeks  together,  coming  out  of  hfa  busy 
campaign  strong  and  vigorous. 

The  only  physical  ailments  to  which  he 
has  any  predisposition,  are  pneumonia  from 
exposure  to  cold,  nervous  stricture  of  the 
muscles  of  breathing  which  results  from  oc- 
casional asthmatic  trouble,  and  an  annually 
recurring  hay-fever  annoyance — neither  nor 
all  of  which  have  in  any  sense  prevented  the 
full  and  complete  discharge  of  the  varied 
and  important  duties  devolving  upon  him 
as  Superintendent. 

What  was  designed  to  crush  him,  and 
would  have  crushed  a  weaker  official,  has 
but  given  him  new  strength,  and  made  more 
evident  the  granite  temper  of  his  mind  and 
the  steel-like  quality  of  his  endurance.  His 
numerous  friends  have  been  more  outraged 
than  even  himself  at  the  unremitting  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  destroy  the  repu- 
tation, to  belittle  the  character  and  work, 
and  if  possible,  to  bring  into  popular  con- 
tempt, the  ripest  scholar  and  one  of  the  very 
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ablest  and  best  men,  who  has  ever  held  office 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  this  article  is  published 
by  those  friends,  and  wholly  at  their  instance, 
as  an  indirect  reply  to  the  attacks  of  men 
brutal  in  instinct  or  such  as  ''  know  not  what 
they  do/'  A  pleasing  incident  in  this  con- 
nection, and  one  that  has  but  recently  come 
to  our  knowledge,  is  very  significant.  Of 
the  eminent  lawyers  whom  Dr.  Higbee  re- 
tained as  counsel  in  the  "late  unpleasant- 
ness,'' not  one  would  accept  pay  for  his 
legal  advice  and  services.  They  felt  and 
said  that  the  satisfaction  of  having  rendered 
assistance  to  a  friend  in  so  just  a  cause  was 
an  all-sufficient  reward. 


When  the  question  of  the  confirmation 
of  Dr.  Higbee  was  before  the  Senate;  Hon. 
John  Stewart,  of  Franklin  county,  made  the 
following  remarks  eulogistic  of  the  nominee : 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Hoyt,  has  sent  to 
the  Senate,  in  connection  with  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  Public  Instruction  in  this  State,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Higbee.  This  distinguished  honor 
having  been  conferred  by  His  Excellency  upon 
a  citizen  of  the  county  which  I  represent  in  this 
body,  it  may  not  be  improper,  even  though  it 
be  unnecessary,  that  I  should  certify  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  qualifications  and  fitness  of  the  genUe- 
man  named  for  thb  high  position.  It  would 
not  have  occurred  to  me  to  do  so  except  for  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Higbee  has  but  few  personal 
fiiends  in  the  Senate,  and  is  even  unknown  by 
reputation  to  most  of  them.  This  is  not  strange 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  comes  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  student  and  the  teacher,  and 
not  from  the  busy,  crowded  walks  of  public  life. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  the  honored  chief 
of  the  principal  institution  of  learning  in  Frank- 
lin county.  All  the  active  years  of  his  life  have 
been  devoted  to  educational  work.  He  has  had 
a  large,  varied  and  successful  experience  in  this 
connection.  That  experience  has  inspired  him 
with  an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education, 
has  familiarized  him  with  the  method  of  our 
system  and  the  wants  of  the  people.  His  wide 
and  varied  learning  justly  commands  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  most  eminent  schol- 
ars of  our  State,  and  to  his  high  scholastic  at- 
tainments he  adds  the  culture  and  the  graces  of 
a  pure  and  noble  life.  He  brings  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office  these  high 
2ualifications,  and  to  these  he  adds  a  faithful 
evotion  to  the  public  interest.  In  saying  this 
much  for  Dr.  Hiebee,  and  in  predicting  for  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  high  office  a 
full  measure  of  success,  I  feel  that  I  but  antici- 
pate the  popular  approval  which  is  sure  to  fol- 
low his  work,  I  commend  to  the  apprbval  of 
this  body  his  appointment 

State  Supt.  Wickersham,  in  announcing 
the  .appointment  of  his  successor  in    The 
School  Journal^  wrote  as  follows : 
Dr.  Higbee  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 


very  fine  scholar.  It  b  claimed  that  he  is 
equally  well  versed  in  languages,  mathematics, 
literature  and  history.  Tbose  who  know  him 
best  give  him  credit  for  large  executive  power, 
but  whatever  its  measure,  he  will  find  it  taxed 
to  the  utmost  in  the  management  of  the  great 
work  now  intrusted  to  his  hands.  His  weak- 
ness in  taking  charge  of  the  school  affairs  of 
the  Conmionwealth — and  no  man  is  his  friend 
who  conceals  it  from  him — is  his  failure  to 
identify  himself  heretofore  with  public  school 
men  and  public  school  interests,  and  his  want 
of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  extensive  and 
varied  and  often  complicated  business  details 
of  his  office.  He  takes  command  of  an  army 
of  40,000  teachers  and  school  officers  and 
1,000,000  of  children,  almost  unknown  to  every 
individual  composing  the  great  body.  This 
disability  may  be  overcome,  but  it  can  only  be 
done  by  generalship  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
a  whole-souled  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand. 
The  retiring  officer,  in  writing  thus,  wishes  him 
heartily  the  most  distinguished  success. 

The  disability  of  being  personally  un- 
known to  the  teachers  and  school  men  of 
the  State  was  readily  overcome,  and  with 
little  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
genial  Superintendent.  It  was  a  Veni,  vidi^ 
vici  campaign,  and  .  the  measure  of  success 
wished  for  by  Dr.  Wickersham  was  long 
since  attained. 

The  New  England  Joumat  of  Education 
in  noticing  at  some  length  his  annual  report 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  1884,  says : 

**  Dr.  Higbee  is  one  of  the  strongest  State 
Superintendents  we  have  in  this  country. 
He  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  great  Key- 
stone State,  whose  schools  are  famous  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  This  State  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  best. 
The  plan  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  simply 
gigantic.  It  has  ten  large  Normal  schools, 
which  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  great 
work.  This  volume  contains,  beside  the  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent,  reports  of  county 
superintendents  from  its  sixty-six  counties ; 
reports  of  forty-two  city  and  borough  super- 
intendents ;  reports  of  the  principals  of  its 
ten  Normal  Schools;  together  with  many 
statistical  tables.' 

"He  is  himself  clearly  seen  through  the 
printed  pages  of  his  report, — his  scholar- 
ship, his  high  manly  and  moral  tone,  his 
administrative  ability,  his  straight- forward 
business  way  of  doing  his  work  and  of 
expressing  himself  concerning  that  work. 
We  have  been  impressed  while  reading  his 
strong  utterances  with  the  power  of  the  man 
that  shows  throughout  this  official  docu- 
ment. He  is  a  man  of  very  great  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  in  his  labors.  Within  the  four 
years  that  he  has  been  in  office,  he  has  trav- 
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ded  much  over  the  entire  State,  visiting  and 
lecturing  at  teachers'  institutes  and  other  edu- 
cational assemblies,  watching  with  a  critical 
eje  all  tendencies  in  the  educational  work, 
and  moulding  educational  sentiment,  as  few 
men  could  do.  He  has  delivered  lectures 
on  school  topics  in  nearly  every  county, 
and  in  some  counties  has  lectured  before  in- 
stitutes for  three  successive  years.  His  work 
in  this  direction  alone  has  been  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  school  interests  of  Penn- 
syWania.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  State. 
No  one  questions  this  who  knows  him.  As 
a  classical  scholar,  he  has  read  nearly  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  extant.  .  His  at- 
tainments in  philosophy  also  are  high.  He 
is  at  home  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
is  quite  a  specialist  in  psychology.  His 
keen  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion and  his  clear  and  forcible  statement  of 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  have  given  him  great 
power  in  the  direction  of  educational  thought 
I   throughout  the  State." 

i  We  could  fill  T%e  Journal  with  matter 
I  upon  this  subject,  but  close  this  part  of  our 
article  with  the  following  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Chambersburg  Repository^ 
which  appeared  shortly  after  the  slander 
crusade  had  been  fairly  inaugurated : 

As  the  true  inwardness  of  the  fierce  outcry 
against  Uie  management  of  the  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Schoob  of  Pennsylvania  manifests  itself,  the 
people  interested  in  the  schools  condemned  de- 
mand more  evidence  than  has  been  furnished 
upon  which  to  implicate  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee  in  any 
responsibility  for  wrong- doing  charged  against 
the  schools  in  question.  Here  in  Franklin 
county,  where  Dr.  Higbee  has  been  known  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  an  educator  and  a  faithful 
herald  of  the  Word,  the  scurrilous  abuse  heaped 
upon  him  bv  some  of  the  public  prints  cannot 
lifect  his  stainless  character  or  detract  from  the 
estimate  held  of  his  capabilities  for  the  high  posi- 
tion he  occupies  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  Commonwealth.  So  efficiently 
had  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  trust  that  there 
was  a  universal  request  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  public  education  throughout  the  State  for  his 
re>appointment  to  the  position  he  occupies,  and 
Gov.  Pattison  but  recognized  this  sentiment 
when  he  ignored  the  claims  of  the  candidates  in 
his  own  party  for  the  office  and  continued  the 
incumbent. 

It  is  utterly  preposterous  to  suppose  that  it 
was  the  provmce  of  Dr.  Higbee  to  enter  into  a 
minute  inspection  of  all  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  of  the  State.  Inspec- 
tors were  appointed  with  the  approbation  01  the 
Governor  to  watch  over  these  institutions,  the 
Governor  himself  had  visited  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  representatives  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  were  unremitting  in  their  over- 
sight of  these  wards  of  the  State.    The  press  of 


Franklin  county,  with  the  same  propriety,  could 
vilify  Judge  Rowe  for  any  irregularities  which 
might  exist  in  the  management  of  the  jail  or 
almshouse  after  they  had  been  favorably  re- 
ported upon  by  a  Grand  Jury  deputized  to  rigidly 
mspect  them. 

That  Dr.  Higbee  will  emerge  from  this  bitter 
turmoil  unsmirched,  nobody  who  knows  upon 
what  he  has  built  can  entertain  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  his 
life  know  that  he  has  been  an  untiring  worker 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  that  he  is  devoid  of 
selfishness,  that  his  charities  have  always 
ec^ualled  his  estate,  that  nothing  arouses  his  in- 
dignation so  much  as  an  act  of  inhumanity. 
With  a  full  sense  of  his  accountability  to  the 
Great  Ruler,  and  valuing  his  good  name  above 
all  price,  his  political  enemies  may  scheme  and 
conspire  to  their  hearts*  content  to  pull  Dr.  Hig- 
bee aown  from  his  lofty  pedestal,  but  their  ven- 
omous darts  cannot  reach  or  harm  him. 


To  the  showing  recently  made  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  in 
reply  to  Ex-Inspector  Wagner's  charges — 
some  of  them  foolish,  and  others  wicked 
both  in  form  and  purpose — there  has  been 
no  answer.  Not  a  newspaper,  however  hos- 
tile to  the  Department  or  rabid  upon  the 
question  of  Orphan  Schools,  has  had  l;^e 
effrontery  to  attempt  defence  of  the  ex-In- 
spector. The  CarlisU  Volunteer^  a  repre- 
sentative newspaper  of  this  rabid  class,  says 
briefly :  "  If  one  were  to  believe  Higbee,  he  is 
the  most  lied-about  man  in  the  service  of  the 
State."  We  think  the  Volunteer  may  "  be- 
lieve Higbee,*'  and  we  know  that  if  any  other 
officer  of  the  State  government  has,  dnring 
the  past  sixteen  months,  been  "lied  about" 
in  more  vigorous  fashion  or  with  more  deadly 
intent,  he  deserves  the  most  hearty  sym- 
pathy. Fair  play  is  a  jewel !  Let  there  be  no 
more  false  issues — which  have  been  the  cap- 
ital of  this  prosecution  from  the  beginning — 
but  fight  the  fight  out,  as  it  should  have  been 
fought  from  the  first,  only  upon  charges  that 
can  be  substantiated,  if  need  be,  in  a  court  of 
justice.  The  following  editorial  comment, 
from  newspapers  in  different  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

GENERAL  WAGNER  SCORES  HIMSELF. 

When  Inspector  Wagner  asserted  in  his  final 
report  of  his  investigation  of  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phan Schools,  that  Superintendent  Higbee  had 
"  pigeon-holed"  certain  drafb  of  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations for  the  better  government  of  the  schools, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  were  surprised  if  not 

Sained.  Those  who  knew  him  best  believed 
im  above  the  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  thwart 
any  measure  calculated  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  those  institutions.  They  therefore 
awaited  Dr.  Higbee's  explanation,  satisfied  that 
he  had  not  done  what  Gen.  Wagner  charged 
without  some  good  reasons  for  his  action.    The 
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abstract  of  the  Inspector's  report  was  published 
at  a  time  when  Dr.  Higbee  was  watching  at  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  son,  and  this,  and  the  sub- 
sequent death  of  that  son,  necessarily  delayed 
the  notice  of  the  charge  that  its  importance  de- 
manded. 

Dr.  Higbee's  reply,  which  we  print  to-day, 
will  no  doubt  equally  surprise  the  friends  of 
Gen.  Wagner.  By  the  correspondence  relating 
to  those  Rules  and  Regulations,  Dr.  Higbee 
convicts  his  accuser  of  the  meanest  kind  of 
falsehood,  to  say  nothing  of  conduct  utterly  un- 
becoming a  gentleman  of  his  social  and  official 
standing.  Out  of  his  own  mouth,  or,  what  is 
still  more  conclusive,  by  the  record  of  his  own 
pen,  General  Wagner  stands  condemned. 
Whoever  is  responsible  for  "pigeon-holing," 
certainly  it  is'  not  Dr.  Higbee  or  any  one  in  his 
"department.**  If  the  "pigeon-holing**  was 
done  in  the  Executive  "department,**  General 
Wagner,  as  the  faithful  and  impartial  represen- 
tative of  the  interests  of  the  orphans  of  his  com- 
rades, ought  to  have  had  the  manliness  to  say 
so,  and  not  attempt,  directly  or  by  innuendo, 
to  implicate  the  man  who  was  doing  all  he  could 
do  to  secure  the  approval  of  these  Rules  and 
Regulations  from  Inspector  and  Governor — 
efforts  which  were  abandoned  only  when  the  law 
and  the  pressure  from  the  Grand  Army  Posts 
compelled  him  to  admit  orphans  under  the  old 
regulations. — Lancaster  New  Era,  May  2f;tk, 

To  the  Philadelphia  Record  belongs  the  un- 
enviable credit  of  having  originated  the  un- 
founded and  cruel  char£[es  brought  against  Su- 
perintendent Higbee,  of  the  Soldiers  Orphan 
Schools.  In  its  frantic  efforts  to  "  set  up**  Gov- 
ernor Pattison  in  an  onslaught  against  the  Su- 
perintendent, it  fairly  exceeded  its  usual  violence 
when  it  has  once  taken  up  a  hobby.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Governor  one  of  its  editorial 
staff  swung  around  the  circle  of  these  schools 
and  played  the  part  of  Inquisitor-General.  Mole- 
hills were  manufactured  into  mountains,  and  a 
more  desperate  attempt  to  discover  mare*s  nests 
was  never  made.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
was  that  the  Governor  attempted  to  drive  an  in- 
nocent man  out  of  office  under  a  cloud  ;  but  his 
malignant  attempt  proved  abortive,  and  as  a 
last  resort  he  appointed  General  Louis  Wagner 
to  make  an  investigation  and  report.  This  was 
done;  and  as  the  Inspector  fully  understood  the 
reasons  of  his  appointment,  he  too  did  his  ut- 
most to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Governor  by  a 
report  which  tried  to  do  by  insinuation  what  it 
could  not  do  by  an  honest  statement  of  details. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  violence  of  the 
Record's  original  denunciation  had  such  an  ef- 
fect on  the  contemporary  press  of  Philadelphia 
that  almost  without  exception,  and  without  the 
slightest  investigation  of  the  charges,  they  took 
up  the  Record's  calumnies  and  reiterated  them 
through  columns  of  unjust  and  bitter  denunci- 
ation. They  never  grew  tired  of  this  pastime, 
and  made  but  little  effort  to  place  before  their 
readers  the  result  of  investigations  carried  on 
by  equally  capable  but  more  honest  investigators 
l^an  those  put  upon  the  scent  by  an  angry  and 
prejudiced  Governor. 


But  in  the  fullness  of  time  Superintendent 
Higbee  has  seen  fit  to  answer  the  base  insinu- 
ations of  General  Wagner.  To  prevent  all  pos- 
sible charges  of  making  false  representations  or 
garbled  statements,  he  gives  to  the  public  the 
correspondence  that  passed  between  them.  This 
was  given  to  the  press  on  Wednesday  last,  and, 
to  speak  mildly,  it  puts  Governor  Pattison*s  pet. 
General  Wagner,  into  a  hole  so  deep  that  his 
best  friends  might  wish  he  would  never  emerge 
therefrom.  Superintendent  Higbee  proves  that 
General  Wagner  fully  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Governor  to  entrap  him  and  lead  him  to  the 
commission  of  blunders.  But  the  Superinten- 
dent declined  the  invitation  and  now  counters  on 
General  Wagner  with  crushing  effect.  The  Times 
truly  declares  "Higbee  scores  Wagner.** 

But  there  is  another  and  if  possible  a  stiU 
more  disreputable  phase  of  the  question  presented 
to  the  public  for  its  consideration  and  judgment 
The  Record,  which  led  the  assault  on  Dr.  Higbee, 
and  the  Press  and  North  American,  which 
kindly  followed  suit  in  many  columns  of  unfair 
and  virulent  denunciation,  had  no  room  in  their 
columns  yesterday  to  give  even  so  much  as  a 
passive  editorial  notice  of  the  manner  Dr.  Hig- 
oee  vindicated  himself  and  pilloried  General 
Wagner.  They  remained  as  closely  shut  up  as 
oysters,  because  his  vindication  is  their  condem- 
nation ;  and  under  such  circumstances  editorial  ^ 
courtesy  and  fairness  is  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
sight.  Is  that  fair,  is  it  honest,  is  it  in  keeping 
with  that  assumption  of  virtue  these  journals  are 
continually  parading  before  the  public  ? 

General  Louis  Wagner  is  now  a  very  promi- 
nent official  of  the  government  of  Philadelphia. 
He  is  prominent  and  influential  and  has  favors 
to  grant.  He  is  for  the  time  being  one  of  the 
anointed;  and  consequently  for  the  already 
named  journals  to  say  anything  to  his  discredit 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  especially  by  those  who 
would  be  writing  their  own  condemnation  by  so 
doing.  And  this  is  high-toned  journalism ! — Mr. 
/.  M.  W.  Geist,  Editor  Lancaster  New  Era, 
May  rjth. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  malignant  and  unjust  attacks 
made  by  Ex- Governor  Pattison  upon  the  Sol- 
diers* Orphan  Schools  of  the  State,  and  were 
loath  to  reopen  the  subject  upon  the  intimation 
of  a  controversy  between  Dr.  Higbee  and  Gen- 
eral Wagner.  The  further,  however,  we  look 
into  the  facts  with  which  Dr.  Higbee  meets  the 
insinuations  of  Wagner,  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Superintendent  could  not,  in  jus- 
to  himself,  have  remained  silent.  We  believe 
it  is  the  opinion  of  all  fair-minded  people  that 
the  so-called  investigation  by  Governor  Pattison 
was  started  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  humil- 
iating Dr.  Higbee.  We  confess  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  General  Wagner  sustaining  it,  and 
for  these  reasons : 

The  Grand  Army,  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
children  of  their  dead  comrades,  investigated 
the  charges,  reported  them  false  and  re-elected 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sayres  chaplain  of  their  organiza- 
tion. Would  they  have  so  distinguished  a  man 
whom  they  believe  guilty  of  the  charges  made 
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against  him  by  the  Governor  when  he  was  re- 
moved ?  Mrs.  Attick,  herself  the  daughter  of  a 
soldier,  was  appointed  to  the  place  of  Mrs.  Hutter, 
also  removea.  She  started  out  very  quietlv,  and 
Bodiing  was  heard  from  her  until  she  made  her 
report,  which  was  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
diaiges,  she  all^^ing  that  the  children  were  well 
fed,  well  clothed  and  well  taught.  Mrs.  Attick 
also,  with  a  generosity  showine  her  to  be  a 
woitfiy  daughter  of  a  gallant  famer,  testified  to 
the  universal  love  for  Mrs.  Hutter  which  she 
found  amoncr  the  children.  But  Mrs.  Attick  is 
a  woman  with  no  political  axe  to  grind  and  no 
nivate  ambition  to  gratify.  Tlie  Legislature  re- 
msed  to  investijgate  the  department,  although 
Dr.  Higbee  invited  such  an  investigation,  evi« 
dently  considering  that  the  charges  had  been 
oploded. 

For  an  these  reasons,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
poMtion  taken  by  General  Wagner.  We  now  find 
that  had  we  gauged  his  character  b^  the  manner 
in  iriiich  he  started  out  to  make  his  inspection, 
we  should  have  arrived  at  a  proper  conception 
of  it.  The  ostentation  with  which  he  announced 
tiiat  he  would  work  without  pay,  the  frequency 
with  which  he  was  interviewed,  tne  tone  ofall  the 
interviews,  and  now  his  final  report,  still  charg- 
ing mismanagement  and  complaining  that 
nucs  and  ruminations,  the  pr6duct  of  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  Governor  and  himself,  were  pi- 
geon-holed by  the  School  Department,  all  go  to 
ihow  that  General  Wagner  was  anxious  to  gain 
adoriety  for  himself  at  the  eacpense  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Schools.  This  last  charge  of 
piffeon-holing.  Dr.  Higbee  refutes  with  General 
V^igner*s  own  letters,  proving  it  not  only  false 
but  malicious,  and  in  this  predicament  he 
stands.  We  are  sorry  for  General  Wagner. 
We  congratulate  Dr.  Higbee.  We  take  to  our- 
Klves  the  moral  that  whde  truth  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  bona  Me  seekers  rarely  hunt 
it  with  a  brass  band —  WiUiamsj^ort  Gazette. 


We  are  to  have  another  chapter  of  contro- 
versy over  the  Soldiers'  Otphans'  School  man- 
agement, but  it  seems  altogether  probable  that 
toe  contest  will  be  confined  to  Superintendent 
Higbee  and  ex-Inspector  Wagner.  This  re- 
newal of  the  battle  came  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
bat  is  characterized  by  unusual  vinilence.  It  is 
remembered  that  when  Governor  Pattison  dis- 
nussed  Rev.  Mr.  Sayres  and  Mrs.  Hutter  from 
the  office  of  Inspector  of  Soldiers'  Orphans, 
Schools,  he  appointed  General  Louis  Wagner  as 
In^KCtor,  and  charged  him  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  schools  in  which  the  State 
maintains  soldiers'  orphans.  General  Wasper 
perforated  his  duty,  and  subsequently  made  a 
report  in  which  he  went  far  out  of  his  way  to 
make  an  attack  on  Superintendent  Higbee. 
Among  other  things  he  charged  that  the  Super- 
intendent had  pigeon-holed  documents  pertain- 
ing to  the  schools  in  his  department.  Thb 
dutige  was  made  in  the  pompous  and  blusterine 
manner  characteristic  ot  General  Washer,  and 
vlthout  designating  what  documents  have  been 
thus  '*  Dtgeon-holed." 

Dr.  iiigbee  addressed  a  respectful  note  to 
Wagner,  requesting  lum  to  explain  his  accu- 


sation. To  this  Wagner  made  an  evasive  reply, 
eiving  no  details,  and  simply  referring  Dr..  Hig- 
bee to  his  (Wagner's)  report.  Thereupon  the 
Superintendent  replied  that  the  charge  that  he 
had  pigeon-holed  any  document  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  the  Soldiers*  Orjman 
Schools  was  "  a  deliberate  falsehood."  Instead 
of  meeting  this  in  the  only  way  it  could  properly 
and  decently  be  met,  viz :  by  enumerating  the 
documents  that  had  been  pigeon-holed,  Gen- 
eral Wagner  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Higbee, 
the  language  of  which  can  be  properly  charac- 
terized only  by  the  term  brutal.  Wagner  must 
have  utterly  lost  his  head  when  he  applied  such 
terms  as  *' bully"  and  "blackguard  to  a  man 
like  Rev.  Dr.  Iiigbee,  but  this  will  not  greatly 
surprise  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  come 
into  contact  with  General  Wagner. 

Dr.  Higbee  has  published  a  lengthy  letter 
living  the  details  of  the  entire  controversy  grow- 
ing out  of  the  original  chars^es  of  mismanage- 
ment in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools,  and 
closes  by  giving  General  Wacpier  as  genteel  a 
thrashing  as  he  ever  received.  While  due  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  provocation  un- 
der which  Dr.  Higbee  labored,  it  would  never- 
theless, in  our  judgment,  have  been  wiser  for 
the  Doctor  to  have  contented  himself  with  an 
emphatic  denial  of  the  charges  and  challenged 
his  accuser  to  prove  his  allegations  of  stand 
pilloried  before  tne  Commonwealth  as  a  defamer 
and  a  slanderer. — Scrantan  Republican. 

General  Wagner  several  weeks  ago  made  the 
damaging  statement  in  his  final  report  as  In- 
spector of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools,  that 
"  several  drafts  of  contracts  and  of  schedules  of 
rules  and  regulations  ♦  ♦  *  have  been  pigeon- 
holed at  the  department."  Dr.  Higbee  asked 
Gen.  Wagner  for  an  explanation  of  nis  charge, 
without  receiving  a  satisfactory  reply,  and  ne 
finally  addressed  a  note  to  the  General  saying 
that  it  he  meant  that  he  or  his  Department  haa 
"pigeon-holed"  any  such  document,  it  was  a  de- 
lioerate  falsehood. 

To  this  Gen.  Wagner  impertinently  replied, 
when  Dr.  Higbee  felt  called  upon  to  make  pub- 
lic all  of  the  correspondence  between  himself, 
ex-Governor  Pattison  and  Inspector  Wagner  on 
the  subject  of  contracts,  and  it  places  the  In- 
spector in  anything  but  an  agreeable  light.  It 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  "pigeon-holing" 
was  not  in  Dr.  Higbee's  department,  and  that 
if  there  was  any  "  pigeon-holing"  it  must  have 
been  in  the  Executive  office.  This  the  Doctor 
proves  by  a  letter  from  Gen.  Wagner  himself, 
who  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  final 
form  of  rules  and  reguUtions  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Higbee,  adds:  "They  go  for- 
warded in  this  mail  (Nov.  27,  1886),  to  Gov- 
ernor Pattison,  with  several  suggestions,  of 
which  find  copy  enclosed."  Clearly  Gen. 
Wagner  is  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  invent  new  insinuations. 
In  the  "  scoring"  role  Dr.  Higbee  has  most  un- 
mercifully turned  the  tables,  and  he  handles  the 
male  Inspector  without  gloves,  in  all  of  which 
it  is  shown  that  while  it  may  be  agreeable  to 
hunt  the  tiger,  it  is  not  so  pleasant  when  the  tiger 
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hunts  his  pursuer.  Next  week  we  will  publish 
all  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  con- 
troversy, together  with  Dr.  Higbee*s  scathing 
comments. — Chambersburg  Public  Opinion, 

Dr.  Higbee  is  evidently  not  a  non-resistant. 
General  Wagner,  in  his  report  as  "  Inspector" 
of  the  Orphan  Schools,  makes  reflections  that 
seem  to  be  unjust,  on  Superintendent  Higbee 
and  his  department.  Dr.  Higbee  writes  to  him 
for  an  explanation  of  one  of  nis  charges,  char- 
acterizing it  as  a  "deliberate  falsehood."  The 
doughty  general  replies  in  a  short  letter,  no 
doubt  intended  to  annihilate  the  Doctor,  but  it 
only  invites  a  reply  in  which  the  self-important 
Inspector  is  flayed.  The  Doctor  shows  that  while 
the  General  was  assuming  to  have  done  so 
much  for  the  schools,  "  no  one  connected  with 
them  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  such  ser- 
vice rendered." — Columbia  Spy, 

As  we  predicted,  Brother  General  Louis  Wag- 
ner, of  Philadelphia,  never  made  a  bigger  mis- 
take in  his  life  than  when  he  shot  at  Dr.  Hig- 
bee upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  ghost. 
The  latter  may  be  bald  and  gray  and  venerable- 
looking,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  lan- 
guage, of  conscience,  of  business,  or  of  right,  it 
will  take  more  than  one  Wagner  to  get  away 
with  him.  Those  who  want  to  see  how  General 
Wagner  is  polished  off  by  Dr.  Higbee,  should 
get  the  June  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal.  It  will  be  worth  a  whole  year's  sub- 
scription.— Phoenixville  Messenger, 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  TEACHER. 


BY  THEODORE  H.  RAND. 


ONE  of  the  characteristics  of  to-day  in  all 
our  work  and  undertakings  is  associated 
effort.  Men  and  women  join  hands  and 
work  together  that  they  may  bring  their  un- 
dertaking to  a  successful  completion.  Thus 
our  teachers  meet  together,  talk  over  their 
affairs  together,  and  so  are  better  able  to 
discharge  the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
them. 

There  is  one  thought  that  has  occurred  to 
me  which  I  desire  here  to  present :  It  is  pos- 
sible that  teachers  may  fore-shorten  their 
own  horizon  by  a  too  exclusive  outlook 
upon  life  through  their  own  profession.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  through  this  lens  we 
may  see  everything,  and  thereby  fail  to  see 
many  things  that  it  is  necessary  we  should 
see.  Man  is  larger  than  his  profession. 
Consequently,  man  should  not  look  at 
everything  through  the  professional  lens, 
lest  he  limit  and  circumscribe  himself,  and 
fail  to  get  that  development  that  is  essential 
to  his  professional  success. 

How  can  you  best  prepare  for  the  teach- 
ing profession  ?  for  any  profession  ?  Culti- 
vate yourself,  all  the  power  that  is  in  you ; 


get  it  free ;  bring  it  out  that  you  may  use 
it.  Cultivate  yourself  that  you  may  be  a 
man  or  a  woman,  and  having  fairly  suc- 
ceeded in  that  direction  you  will  be  better 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  profes- 
sion. Do  not  trust  professional  culture  for 
success.  Professional  culture  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  man's  being  hampered  by  his  profession. 
Therefore  our  great  aim  should  be,  man 
first,  teacher  afterward.  We  should  all 
keep  this  great  aspiration  in  mind.  How 
can  I  rise  to  the  fulness  of  the  endowment 
with  which  God  has  created  man  ?  When 
I  reach  that  I  shall  be  better  qualified  to  en- 
gage in  the  particular  work  of  my  profes- 
sion. How  is  this  self-culture  to  be  brought 
about?    There  is  no  royal  way  to  it. 

But  first  of  all  the  man  or  woman  should 
get  into  his  or  her  heart  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  life;  not  mere  existence — some- 
thing that  makes  him  reach  up  and  take 
hold  of  things  beyond  him,  something 
that  fills  him  with  aspirations  of  gladness 
and  joy,  and  makes  him  hunger  to  act 
and  serve.  The  possession  of  this  thought 
will  give  you  an  insight.  You  will  see  that 
everything  is  full  of  opportunity.  Provided 
one  has  the  true  alchemy  of  the  soul  every- 
thing can  be  turned  into  nourishment  for 
the  development  of  true  life.  Here  is  a 
teacher:  let  him  say:  "I  intend  to  be, 
it  is  my  duty  to  be,  I  shall  be,  a  true  citizen 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  I  will  taJce 
upon  myself  a  share  of  the  responsibilities  of 
this  community.  I  will  indentify  myself 
with  the  life  of  the  people  with  whom  my 
lot  is  cast.'* 

The  man  who  does  that  in  a  true  spirit 
will  grow  in  thought,  extend  in  sympathy, 
and  become  more  helpful  in  his  service. 
Carry  that  principle  into  the  field  of  the 
Moral!  Every  teacher  should  indentify 
himself  with  some  Christian  church,  that  he 
may  not  only  be  receptive  of  good,  but  may 
serve  in  this  capacity,  and  thus  develop  his 
own  spiritual  nature.  Thus  he  may  become 
more  of  a  man  everywhere.  Socially  he 
may  help  others.  Let  him  fill  himself  with 
everything  right  and  true  that  is  possible  in 
a  social  way,  that  his  own  nature  may  be 
deepened,  refined,  elevated.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  place  himself  in  a  condition  where 
he  can  enrich  himself  the  most  in  self-devel- 
opment in  order  that  he  may  be  the  better 
able  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  teacher. 
Suppose  you  had  a  choice  of  teachers.  One 
was  a  well-trained  man  professionally  ;  the 
other  was  not  well-trained  in  that  line,  but 
was  a  round  man,  a  full  man,  a  cultured 
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man — ^which  would  you  choose  ?  No  one  of 
experience  would  hesitate  in  selecting  the 
man  who  was  most  a  man.  The  grandest 
thing  in  connection  with  the  work  of  teach- 
ing is  the  man  or  woman ;  that  quality  of 
spirit,  nature,  energy;  that  something 
which  coming  in  contact  with  spirit  pol- 
ishes spirit  and  begets  life.  It  is  not  mere 
education ;  but  the  begetting  of  life  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  the  lifting  up  of  the 
boy  and  girl  to  see  beyond.  That  one  who 
can  touch  life  in  that  way  has  a  qualification 
that  surpasses  all  others.  Character  is  the 
greatest  qualification  for  any  man  or  woman 
who  has  to  do  with  the  work  of  training 
children  or  youth,  whether  in  school,  at 
home  or  elsewhere. 

There  is  in  all  professions  a  tendency  to 
nanowness.  The  teacher  is  also  in  an  atti- 
tude of  superiority.  He  always  talks  down. 
He  does  not  mingle  with  men  and  women 
as  his  equals.  He  ^is  for  the  most  part 
hemmed  in  with  children  in  the  relation  of 
inferiors,  and  so  it  comes  about  in  a  long 
sendee  that  the  man  gets  out  of  balance 
with  his  fellows.  The  corrective  influence 
we  need  to  struggle  afler  is  this  develop- 
ment of  ourselves.  Therein  you  have  the 
necessary  balance;  then  the  deficient  side 
of  your  nature  is  complemented. 

About  vacation :  Some  say,  Let  me  get 
alone  with  nature  where  everything  is  pure 
and  fresh.  That  is  good.  The  farther  the 
man  has  been  away  from  nature  the  more 
quickly  he  should  return  to  it.  It  is  good ; 
bat  it  is  not  enough.  You  want  to  get  your- 
selves in  contact  with  superior  life.  Get 
in  contract  with  the  man  or  woman  whose 
experience  is  a  genuine  experience ;  whose 
life  is  a  true  life,  whose  work  is  real 
work.  There  is  some  grand  work  being 
done  to-day,  even  in  the  darkest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  No  matter  how  hum- 
ble the  position  the  teacher  may  occupy, 
he  has  the  chance  of  coming  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  grandest  spirits  that  are 
moring  and  have  moved  the  moral  forces  of 
the  world. 

Come  then  into  S3nnpathy  with  all  that  is 
giand  and  beautiful,  that  you  may  qualify 
yourselves  for  the  discharge  of  your  duties 
»  a  teacher.  We  want  not  less  professional 
culture,  but  more  of  self-culture.  We  may 
and  do  take  pride  in  our  school  S3rstem. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Our 
school  system  is  worth  what  the  men  and 
women  who  officer  it  are  worth ;  not  a  penny 
moie.  Let  us  lift  ourselves  up  to  be  grand 
men  and  women,  and  we  will  lift  up  our 
■chool  system. — Canada  Ed.  JoumaL 
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BY  R.  K.  BUEHRLE,  PH.  D. 


'  The  wiMlom  and  patriotUm  of  America." 


HAVING  shown  in  the  May  number  of 
The  Journal  ^\i2X  led  to  the  desire  for 
a  stronger  government,  it  remains  now  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  men  who  were 
chosen  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work — the 
personnel  of  the  convention.  To  afford  as 
much  information  as  possible  in  the  briefest 
space,  their  names  are  given  by  States,  and 
with  the  name  are  given  one  or  more  facts  of 
special  interest.  The  names  printed  in 
italics  belong  to  those  of  foreign  birth ;  an 
"A"  indicates  service  in  the  army,  "C," 
in  Congress,  "D,"  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  "Coll."  a  grad- 
uate of  a  college.  The  age  is  also  given,  as 
far  as  any  definite  knowledge  of  it  was  at- 
tainable by  the  writer. 

Pennsylvania. — Benjamin  Franklin,  81,  D. ;  Thos. 
Mif&in,  43,  A.  C. ;  Robert  Morris^  54,  D.  C. ;  George 
Clymer,  48,  D.  C. ;  Thos.  FUzstmmons,  46,  C.;  Jared 
Ingersoll,  38,  Coll. ;  James  Wilson,  45,  Coll.  D.  C; 
Govcmeur  Morris,  35. 

Virginia. — George  Washington,  55,  A. ;  Jas.  Mad- 
ison, 36,  Coll.  C;  George  Wythe,  61,  D.  C;  Ed- 
mund Rand(^h,  34;  George  Mason,  61 ;  John  Blair, 
55 ;  Jas.  McClurg,  40,  Coll. 

Delaware. — George  Read,  54,  D.  C;  Gunnine 
Bedford,  Jr.,  40;  John  Dickinson,  55,  C;  Richard 
Basset ;  Jacob  Broom,  35. 

South  Carolina.-^].  RuUedge,  48,  C. ;  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ney,  41,  Coll.  A.  C;  Charles  Pinckney,  27,  C; 
Pierce  Butler,  43,  C. 

New  Han^shire. — ^John  Langdon,  48;  Nicholas 
Gilman,  25,  C. 

Massachusetts. — C.  Strong,  42,  Coll.;  Elbridge 
Gen7>  43>  Coll.  D.;  Rufus  King,  33,  ColL  A.;  Nich. 
Gorham,  49,  C. 

New  Jersey.— ^.  Livingston,  64,  C;  W.  Patter- 
son, 65;  Jonathan  Dayton,  27,  Coll.  A.;  David 
Brearly,  41 ;  W.  C.  Houston. 

North  Carolina. — Hugh  Williamson,  50,  Coll.  A.; 
W.  R.  Davie,  33,  Coil.  A. ;  Wm.  Blount,  43,  C;  R. 
D.  Spaight,  A.  C. ;  Alex.  Martin,  47,  Coll.  A. 

Georgia. — Abraham  Baldwin,  33,  Coll.  C. ;  Wm. 
Few,  C. ;  Wm.  Pierce,  A.  C. ;  Wm.  Houstoun. 

New  York. — Robert  Yates,  50 ;  John  Lansing,  33, 
C. ;  Alex,  Hamilton,  30,  A. 

Connecticut.— yff,  S.  Johnson,  60,  Coll.  C;  Roger 
Sherman,  66,  D.  C;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  42,  Coll.  C. 

Maryland. — Luth.  Martin,  43,  Coll. ;  J.  F.  Mercer, 
29,  Coll.  C. ;  Dan.  Carroll,  32;  Daniel  Jenifer  of  St 
Thomas,  64;  Jas.  McHenry,  34,  A.  C. 

Both  in  number  of  delegates  and  ^their 
collective  statesmanship,  Pennsylvania  stands 
pre-eminent,  and  hence  well  deserves  to  be 
called  the  Keystone  State.  She  placed  at 
the  head  of  her  list  the  president  of  her 
Commonwealth,    Benjamin    Franklin,    the 
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Nestor  of  the  Convention,  whose  diligent 
attendance  at  the  advanced  age  of  Si,  shows 
the  intense  interest  he  felt  in  this,  his  greatest 
political  work.  She  also  contributed  Robert 
Morris,  the  financier  who  safely  brought  the 
ship  of  state  through  the  perilous  storms  of 
the  Revolution ;  James  Wilson,  an  eminent 
Scotch  jurist  and,  as  the  sequel  showed,  one 
of  the  very  ablest  statesmen:  and  Thomas 
Mifflin,  the  only  major-general  in  the  Con- 
vention, who  lies  buried  within  the  shadow 
of  Trinity  Lutheran  church,  Lancaster,  and 
to  whose  honored  memory  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  has  just  passed  an  act  for 
the  erection  of  a  stone  to  mark  his  grave. 

Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion,  scarcely 
yields  to  her  northwestern  neighbor  in  the 
number  and  ability  of  her  contingent.  Em- 
inent above  all  in  lofty  patriotism  and  strong 
common  sense,  stands  George  Washington, 
accompanied  by  James  Madison  and  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  the  latter  her  accomplished 
governor.  Of  the  remaining  members  of 
her  delegation,  George  Wythe  and  George 
Mason  deserve  particular  mention — the  for- 
mer as  a  life-Ibng  courageous  champion  of 
liberty,  and  the  hitter  as  an  ardent  aboli- 
tionist. As  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence  on 
this  subject,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  man, 
we  need  but  quote  the  following:  "Every 
master  of  slaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant" 
"This  infernal  traffic  originated  in  the  av- 
arice of  British  merchants. " 

Little  Delaware  sent  a  delegation  the  peer 
of  that  of  an^  State  except  the  two  just  men- 
tioned. Besides  George  Read,  the  only 
Southern  statesman  who  signed  the  three 
great  state  papers  on  which  our  history  is 
based — the  ori^nal  Petition  of  the  Congress 
of  1774  to  Kmg  George  III.,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution 
— she  sent  John  Dickinson,  who  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Congress,  wrote  the  Declaration 
to  the  Armies,  the  two  Petitions  to  the  King, 
and  the  Address  to  the  States,  and  Richard 
Basset,  her  governor,  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Thos.  F. 
Bayard. 

Of  the  remaining  Southern  States,  the 
delegation  of  South  Carolina  furnished  John 
Rutledge,  in  Washington's  opinion  the 
greatest  orator  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  C.  C.  Pmckney,  whose  spirited  reply 
to  Talleyrand  in  1796,  "Milhons  for  de- 
fence, but  not  one  cent  for  tribute,"  became 
4  famous  motto,  and  covered  its  author  with 
a  halo  of  glory. 

New  Jersey  sent  her  governor,  W.  Living- 
ston, in  that  office  from  1776  to  1790,  con- 
ducting the  ship  of  state,  especially  through 


the  Revolution,  with  great  judgment  and 
energy;  Jonathan  Dayton,  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  and  two  years  later  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  He  was  the  uncle  of 
W.  L.  Dayton,  in  1856  first  vice-presidential 
candidate  of  the  present  Republican  party. 

From  New  England,  Connecticut  fur- 
nished probably  the  most  wonderful  char- 
acter in  the  entire  Convention,  in  the  person 
of  Roger  Sherman.  He  sign^  all  the  great 
state  papers  which  George  Read  signed,  but 
went  one  better,  having  also  assisted  in 
framing  and  having  signed  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  A  shoemaker  by  trade,  which 
occupation  he  pursued  until  after  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  borrowed  books  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  law,  which  he  did,  under 
many  difficulties  and  without  a  preceptor. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1 774  to 
1 791,  when  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator. 
At  his  side  was  W.  S.  Johnson,  recently 
elected  president  of  Columbia  College,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  president  before 
him.  Oxford  had  titled  him,  and  Dr.  John- 
son delighted  to  do  him  honor  in  the  cul- 
tured social  club  of  which  he  himself  was 
the  acknowledged  chief. 

Neither  Ma^stchusetts  nor  New  York  took 
the  prominent  part  which  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  in  a  matter  of  such 
transcendent  importance-  Yet  the  latter 
State  contributed  Alexander  Hamilton,  prob- 
ably in  certain  directions  the  ablest  man  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  "His  political 
writings  seem,  in  the  estimation  of  judicious 
and  eminent  writers  in  America,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  to  place  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  master  minds.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  they  exhibit  an  extent  and  precision  of 
information,  a  profimdity  of  research  and  an 
accurateness  of  understanding,  which  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  most  illustrious 
statesman  of  ancient  or  modem  times;  that 
for  comprehensiveness  of  design,  strength, 
clearness,  and  simplicity,  they  have  no 
parallel." 

Such  were  the  men  who  constituted  the 
convention.  They  had  carefiiUy  studied 
Montesquieu's  De  T  Esprit  des  Lois,  and 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  They 
had  probably  still  more  carefully  studied  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England  and  the  Republic  of  Hol- 
land. From  the  latter  especially  does  it 
seem  probable  that  they  derived  most  light, 
as  being  most  like  their  own  country. 

"  Of  the  fifty-five  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, nine  T^ere  graduates  of  Princeton,  four 
of  Yale,  three  of  Harvard,  two  of  Columbia, 
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one  of  Pennsylvania ;  five,  six  or  seven  had 
been  connected  with  William  and  Mary's ; 
Scotland  sent  one  of  her  sons,  a  jurist,  who 
had  been  taught  at  three  of  her  universities, 
and  Glasgow  had  assisted  to  train  another ; 
one  bad  been  a  student  in  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  he  and  three  others  had  been 
students  of  law  in  the  Temple.  To  many 
in  the  assembly  the  work  of  the  great  French 
magistrate  on  the  '' Spirit  of  Law,"  of 
which  Washington  with  his  own  hand  had 
copied  an  abstract  by  Madison,  was  the 
favorite  manual.  Some  of  them  had  made 
an  analysis  of  all  federal  governments  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  and  a  few  were 
well  versed  in  the  best  English,  Swiss  and 
Dutch  writers  on  government.  .  .  Alto- 
gether they  formed,  says  Bancroft,  '^thegood- 
Uest  fellowship  of"  lawgivers  '' whereof  this 
world  holds  record." 


"ENGUSH  AS  SHE  IS  TAUGHT." 


MARK  TWAIN's  LATEST  TRIUMPH. 


MARK  TWAIN  is  eminently  a  humorist 
who  enjoys  his  own  jokes,  and  surely 
the  crowning  enjoyment  of  his  life  was  when 
he  looked  through  the  neipv^pers  the  day 
after  his  '' English  as  She  is  Taught,"  ap- 
peared in  the  Century.  From  the  grave 
editor  of  "Topics  of  the  Time,"  in  the 
CerUury  itself,  down  to  the  conductor  of  the 
smallest  country  newspaper,  every  soul  fell 
into  the  trap,  and  felt  bound  to  point  a 
moral  against  our  long-suffering  school  sys- 
tem* As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  extraordi- 
nary productions  were  the  vindication,  had 
they  only  been  true,  of  that  system;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  line  in  them  that  does  not 
contain  a  witticism  good  enough  for  Mark 
Twain  at  his  best;  and  who  would  not  be 
willing  that  his  children  should  make  a  few 
bhmders  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  collec- 
tion of  such  wits  in  the  fJEunily?  We  have 
talked  long  enough  of  the  slowness  of  our 
English  cousins  to  take  a  joke;  but  here  is  a 
whole  nation  apparently  as  credulous.  It 
will  not  be  strange  if  after  this  we  see  the 
Archaeolog|ical  Society  seriously  organizing 
an  expedition  to  refit  and  restore  thAt  tomb 
of  Adam  over  which  Mark  Twain,  in  Inno- 
cents  Abroad^  shed  such  honest  tears. 

That  such  transparent  bits  of  fun  as  "  The 
first  conscientious  Congress  met  in  Philadel- 
phia," a  joke  which  first  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  more  than  a  year  ago;  or  ''The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
Hdied  to  insure  domestic   hostility;"  or 


'^  Congress  is  divided  into  civilized,  half- 
civilized,  and  savage;"  or  "Shdcespeare 
translated  the  Scriptures,  and  was  call^  St. 
James  because  he  did  it;"  or  "'Snow- 
Bound'  was  written  by  Peter  Cooper;  "or 
"  Lord  James  Gordon  Bennett  instituted  the 
Gordon  riots;"  or  "Ireland  is  called  the 
Emigrant  Isle  because  she  is  so  beautiful  and 
green ;  "  or  "  The  two  most  &mou8  volca- 
noes of  Europe  are  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; ' ' 
or  "A  demagogue  is  a  vessel  holding  beer  and 
other  liquids ;  "  or  "A  plagiarist  is  a  writer 
of  plays;"  or  "There  are  a  good  many 
donkeys  in  the  theological  gardens" — that 
these  should  be  seriously  taken  for  childish 
blunders  show  how  easily  people  get  away 
from  the  mental  habits  of  their  own  child- 
hood. This  is  not  naive  and  unintentional 
wit,  but  is  overt,  deliberate,  experienced ; 
not  the  delicious  childish  blundering,  but 
something  concocted  with  malice  afore- 
thought ;  not  the  product  of  immaturity,  but 
of  maturity.  It  is  extremely  amusing,  and 
may  have  here  and  there  imbedded  in  it  some- 
thing actually  said  by  a  child;  but  while 
Mark  Twain's  readers  are  enjoying  it,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  he  meanwhile  is  en- 
joying them.  Probably  he  is  collecting 
from  the  newspapers  the  more  serious  mond 
discourses  called  out  by^  his  witticism;  as 
Richard  Adams  Locke,  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, might  have  collected  the  serious  dis- 
cussions of  his  celebrated  "Moon  Hoax." 
Mr.  Clemens  has  the  greater  advantage  of  a 
scrap-book  of  his  own  devising  in  which  to 
put  these  cuttings ;  and  twenty  years  hence, 
when  everybody  is  saying  that  everybody 
saw  through  the  joke  at  once,  he  will  reprint 
his  scrap-book  and  make  up  another  funny 


The  only  serious  aspect  of  the  matter  is 
in  that  curious  distrust  of  our  public  schools 
on  the  part  of  editors  and  clergymen  which 
is  so  in  contrast  with  the  experience  of 
tho9e  who  work  in  those  schools.  Our 
schools,  such  as  they  are,  are  the  product  of 
the  American  people ;  they  were  not  created 
by  any  arbitrary  ruler  or  any  council  of 
doctrinaires;  they  are  the  gradual  evolution 
of  a  popular  demand.  If  their  result  was 
only  to  create  wits  or  fools,  we  should  have 
found  it  out  long  ago ;  for  their  success  or 
&ilure  b  actively  discussed  in  every  town 
meeting  or  district  meeting  throughout  the 
land.  They  are  not  mainly  supported  by 
endowments,  but  every  dollar  that  they 
cost  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  public  dis- 
cussion in  some  form,  held  among  a  race  as 
thoroughly  practical  and  as  little  senti- 
mental as  can  easily  be  found.    The  popu- 
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lar  education  given  to  its  children  by  such 
a  race,  and  paid  for  out  of  its  own  pocket, 
may  have  its  defects;  but  those  defects  will 
not  lie  in  the  want  of  common  sense — 
rather  in  the  excess  of  it.  Put  the  most  su- 
percilious reformer  upon  a  school  commit- 
tee,  and  he  soon  finds  that  our  whole  school 
system  is,  after  all,  wonderfully  well  ad- 
justed to  an  intelligent  public  demand. 
Such  a  school  system  will  often  leave  the 
private  schools  to  originate  important  im- 
provements, because  private  schools  are 
more  elastic,  deal  with  smaller  numbers, 
and  run  less  risk  in  case  of  failure.  Just  so 
the  rich  amateur  farmer  renders  a  great  ser- 
vice very  often  by  trying  some  agricultural 
experiment  which  those  who  make  a  living 
off  their  farms  cannot  afford  to  try. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  agricultural  work 
of  the  land,  on  a  large  scale,  is  done  by 
those  who  have  to  farm  in  earnest,  and  so 
the  real  education  of  the  American  people 
is  being  given  in  the  public  schools.  Chil- 
dren learn  there,  on  the  whole,  the  qualities 
that  are  most  important — obedience,  order, 
punctuality,  method,  the  habit  of  doing  a 
certain  th^ng  at  a  certain  time,  of  applying 
their  minds  promptly  and  definitely  without 
waiting  for  moods.  In  all  these  things  the 
public  schools  far  excel  the  private,  as  a 
rule,  so  that  pupils  going  from  the  private 
schools  have  commonly  to  learn  such  habits 
over  again.  For  children  without  especial 
genius — which  means  the  great  mass  of  chil- 
dren— these  habits  are  essential;  and  for 
children  who  happen  to  have  genius  they 
are,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point,  inestima- 
ble. Genius  often  brings  with  it  the  habit 
of  neglecting  rule  and  method,  and  suffers 
life-long  if  that  practice  prevail.  To  sneer 
at  rule  and  method  is  easy  and  tempting, 
just  as  it  was  easy  in  the  army  to  sneer  at 
red  tape.  There  were  occasions,  no  doubt, 
where  is  was  needful  to  disregard  red  tape 
utterly;  but  any  soldier  might  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  a  commander  who  disre- 
garded it  all  the  time.  So  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  our  public  schools  should  con- 
tinue to  stand  mainly,  as  they  do  now,  for 
system  and  order.  When  we  consider  the 
length  and  repetition  of  a  school  course — 
that  a  child  during  a  city  grammar  school 
course,  for  instance,  as  lately  estimated  by 
a  teacher,  recites  about  a  thousand  lessons  in 
arithmetic,  reads  about  seven  hundred  times, 
and  spells  more  than  six  hundred  times — it 
is  easy  to  say  that  it  is  a  mere  mechanical 
routine.  But  when  we  count  up  how  many 
times  we  dress  and  undress  ourselves  during 
a  similar  period,  or  how  many  times  we  sit 


down  at  table,  we  see  that  the  basis  of  life 
itself  is  a  routine.  There  is  really  no  way 
of  getting  rid  of  such  wearisome  repetitions, 
unless  we  imitate  that  French  nobleman  in 
the  story  who  killed  himself  because  he  grew 
so  weary  of  being  shaved. — Harper's  Bazar. 


INCREASE  THE  SALARIES. 


A  MILLION  AND  A  HALF  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the 
present  Legislature,  says  the  West  Ches- 
ter Local  NewSf  has  been  to  increase  the 
State  appropriation  for  public  schools  from 
^1,000,000  per  annum,  at  which  figure  it 
has  remained  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  in  1874,  to  f  1,500,000. 
Our  readers  generally  know  that  the  public 
schools  are  supported  mainly  by  local  taxa- 
tion, that  is,  by  the  school  tax  which  is  laid 
in  each  township  or  borough  by  the  School 
Directors,  and  is  spent  upon  the  schools  of 
that  district.  But  the  amount  thus  raised 
is  increased  by  the  district's  share  of  the 
State's  appropriation  to  the  schools,  and  it 
is  this  which  has  just  been  so  substantially 
increased.  The  State  appropriation  is  di- 
vided among  all  the  school  districts  in  the 
State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants  of  each.  Last  year .  Chester 
county's  share  of  the  State  appropriation 
was  119,308.03;  next  year  it  will  be  in- 
creased by  about  19,700.  What  should  the 
School  Boards  do  with  this  money?  We 
answer :  Add  it  all  to  the  teachers*  salaries. 

The  school  tax  in  Chester  county  is  al- 
ready low,  the  average  tax  throughout  the 
county  is  but  three  and  one-sixth  mills  on 
the  dollar,  and  outside  of  the  boroughs  it 
averages  scarcely  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  mills.  This  is  about  one-third  of  the 
average  school  tax  paid  in  the  State,  and  in 
but  five  other  counties  is  the  tax  so  low. 
Only  one  township  pays  as  much  as  four 
mills  (not  quite  half  the  average  of  the  State), 
and  but  few  others  as  much  as  three.  More- 
over, if  the  increase  in  the  State  appropria- 
tion were  used  wholly  to  reduce  local  taxa- 
tion, it  would  lower  the  tax  rate  over  the 
county  not  quite  two-tenths  cf  a  millf  and 
outside  of  the  boroughs  the  reduction  would  be 
still  less.  Is  there  a  single  township  in  the 
county  that  desires  such  a  pitifully  small 
reduction  in  the  tax  rate  ? 

Our  school-houses  are  nearly  all  reported 
by  the  Superintendent  to  be  first-class ;  but 
six  in  the  county  are  now  said  to  be  unfit 
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for  use.  It  would  seem  that  no  great  ex- 
penditure is  needed  in  this  direction  at  pres- 
ent. Neither  should  there  be  any  consider- 
able increase  in  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  schools,  such  as  heating  and  caring  for 
the  school  houses,  collecting  school  tax,  etc. 

But  there  is  need  of  increase  in  the  sala- 
ries of  our  teachers.  Last  year  the  average 
teacher's  salary  in  Chester  county  outside 
of  the  boroughs  (and  these  would  raise  this 
average  but  slightly)  was  only  I35.23  per 
month,  and  the  average  school  term  was  but 
seven  and  one-third  months.  On  our  east- 
em  border  is  Delaware  county,  which  pajrs 
f  42.88  per  month  for  more  than  nine  and 
one-half  months,  over  thirty  per  cent,  more 
than  we  pay  our  teachers.  To  the  north  is 
Montgomery  county,  where  a  hundred  town- 
ship schools  are  now  paying  from  four  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  dollars  salary.  And 
even  Lancaster  county  on  our  west  pays  her 
teachers  higher  monthly  salaries,  although 
her  average  school  term  is  somewhat  shorter. 
The  result  is  that  every  year  more  of  our 
best  teachers  leave  Chester  county  simply 
because  they  are  better  paid  somewhere  else. 
If  the  extra  State  appropriation  is  added  to 
the  teachers'  salaries  it  will  increase  them 
all  by  something  over  three  dollars  per 
month.  This  is  certainly  not  an  extrava- 
gant sum,  yet  an  increase  that  will  be  very 
grateful  to  every  teacher,  and  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  help  in  securing  and  keeping  bet- 
ter teachers  everywhere  in  the  county.  And 
there  should  not  be  a  school  in  the  county 
open  less  than  eight  months  in  the  year,  yet 
last  year  seventy-eight  of  our  schools  had  a 
shorter  school  term  than  this,  and  three 
whole  townships  had  school  but  six  months. 
It  might  be  wisest  for  these  townships  to  use 
their  increased  appropriation  to  lengthen 
their  school  term,  and  this  would  be  almost 
as  welcome  an  increase  of  salary  to  the 
teachers  as  any  other. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
teacher  makes  the  school.  Good  houses, 
improved  furniture,  apparatus,  maps,  libra- 
ries, etc.,  are  all  important,  but  none  of 
them^  nor  all  of  them,  compare  in  import- 
ance with  the  teacher.  President  Garfield 
said  that  he  would  rather  have  Mark  Hop- 
kins on  one  end  of  a  pine  log  with  himself 
<m  the  other  end,  than  all  the  splendid 
equipment  of  Williams  College  without  his 
great  teacher.  The  teacher  is  the  vital  part 
of  the  school  system ;  if  he  is  a  success  noth- 
ing can  prevent  the  school  from  being  a 
success;  but  if  he  is  a  failure  nothing  else 
can  make  the  school  a  success. 

Then  let  every  School  Board  in  Chester 


county  scrupulously  spend  its  increased  ap- 
propriation upon  its  teachers.  It  will  not 
be  felt  by  a  single  tax-payer,  and  in  no  other 
direction  will  it  go  nearly  as  far  or  do  a  tithe 
of  the  good  that  it  will  do  here.  The  whole 
of  it  will  make  but  a  meager  increase  in  the 
salaries,  but  we  may  hope  that  it  will  speed- 
ily stimulate  a  further  advance  from  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  above  suggestion  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  the  leading  represen- 
tative men  of  the  State  and  county,  we 
append  the  endorsements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School, 
Senator  Harlan,  Representatives  Hickman 
and  McConnell,  Supts.  Harvey,  Walton  and 
Woodruff,  and  others ;  and  we  trust  soon  to 
learn  of  the  effort's  meeting  with  the  same 
reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Directors 
throughout  the  districts  composing  Chester 
county : 

Harrisburg,  June  15,  1887. 
Editor  West  Chester  Daily  News— Dear  Sir: 
I  have  read  the  above  timely  article  with  great 
pleasure,  and  most  heartily  endorse  it.  In  very 
many  of  our  counties  the  increased  State  appro- 
priation may  prove  an  injury  if  not  applied  di- 
rectly to  educational  work  m  increasing  teachers* 
salaries,  and  in  lengthening  the  school  term 
where  this  is  now  too  short.  The  increase  of 
State  appropriation  should  not  decrease  the  en- 
ergy and  liberality  of  our  school  directors,  but 
increase  it  in  every  form,  that  the  State  as  a 
whole  may  be  freely  repaid  for  its  more  liberal 
encouragement.  e.  E.  Higbee. 

Harrisburg,  June  17,  1887. 
Dear  Sir :  Your  communication  came  while 
I  was  away.  Dr.  Higbee,  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, has  sdready  written  you.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  I  endorse  your  proposi- 
tion most  heartily.  The  one  thing  needed  now 
more  than  anything  else  in  our  school  work  is 
better  pay  for  good  teachers. 

Henry  Houcr. 

Harrisburg,  June  19,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  The  article  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  called  in  your  communication  of  the 
14th  inst.,  is  timely  and  appropriate.  If  the 
policy  so  clearly  outlined  and  suggested  by  this 
article  could  be  adopted  as  far  as  practicable 
throughout  the  State,  a  marked  improvement 
would  be  the  result  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Good  school  buildings  in  every  district,  lib- 
eral salaries  for  our  teachers,  and  longer  terms 
for  the  children,  are  demanded  by  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  times.    Very  respectfully, 
Jno.  Q.  Stewart. 

State  Normal  School,  ) 
West  Chester,  June  14,  1887.     J 
Dear  Sir:    We  most  heartily  endorse  the 
above  editorial,  and  hope  that  every  district 
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will  increase  the  salaries  of  its  teachers  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  wise  and  timely  suggestion. 

G.  M.  Philips,  D.  W.  Sensenig,  C.  B.  Coch- 
ran, J.  P.  Welsh,  £.  Y.  Speakman,  Lydia  A. 
Martin,  Alma  Sager  Welsh,  Mary  A.  Cum- 
mines,  Carrie  £.  &mus,  Lizrie  K.  iJeigh,  Annie 
M.  Sensenig,  Lizzie  M.  Philips,  Addison  Jones, 
Christine  Faas,  A.  Thos.  Smith,  Calvin  U.  Gan- 
tenbein,  Henry  J.  Benner,  Eva  J.  Blanchard, 
and  Abbie  A.  Eyre. 

COATESVILLE,  June,  18S7. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure 
your  article  entitled  "A  Million  and  a  Half  for 
the  Public  Schools,"  and  endorse  every  word  of 
it.  When  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  amended 
the  appropriation  for  public  schools  by  adding 
a  halt  million  dollars  more  than  in  former 
years,  it  was  the  prevailing  desire  that  the  sal- 
aries of  our  teacners  should  be  increased,  so 
that  the  Commonwealth  might  be  able  to  retain 
her  best  teachers  and  also  encourage  persons 
who  are  qualified  to  enter  the  profession,  and 
thereby  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 
This  can  now  be  done  with  the  additional  half^ 
million  dollars  without  any  increase  in  our  local 
taxation,  for  no  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Penn- 
sylvania pays  one  penny  of  this  half  million 
dollars  unless  they  have  money  at  interest 

Surely  Delaware  county  does  not  pay  her 
teachers  more  than  the^  deserve,  and  surely 
there  is  no  reason  why  Chester  county  should 
be  behind  Delaware  county  either  in  average 
length  of  term  or  in  average  pav  of  her  teachers. 

I  trust  that  our  Directors,  who  are  excellent 
men  and  women,  will  see  the  wisdom  of  vour 
suggestion  and  act  accordingly.  With  all  kind 
wishes.     Yours  truly,  A.  D.  Harlan. 

HONEYBROOK,  6,  I^,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  I4di  mst  is  to 
hand,  enclosing  copy  of  an  article  for  publication 
in  reference  to  the  increased  appropriation  for 
the  public  schools,  which  I  heartily  endorse.  It 
was  the  understanding  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  Legislature,  that  the  increased  appropriation 
was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  ot  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  pubhc  schools,  by  gettine  a 
better  grade  of  teachers  or  for  lengthening  the 
school  term,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  school  tax.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  W.  McCfoNNELL. 

Upper  Oxford,  June  15,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  article  in  favor  of  applying 
the  increased  appropriation  for  the  common 
schools  to  the  better  payment  of  teachers  must 
commend  itself  to  a  thinking  public. 

The  increase  had  its  conception  solely  in  the 
desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
by  giving  greater  encoursu^ement  to  teachers, 
and  to  prompt  such  a  furmer  increase  in  the 
tax  levy  for  the  same  purpose  as  would  secure 
the  best  talent. 

Some  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
measure  in  the  House  last  winter  were  much 
more  in  favor  of  improving  the  schools  than 
increasing  the  minimum  term.  The  crying  de- 
mand all  over  the  State  seems  to  be  for  Mtter 
schools  and  better  teachers. 

The  quality  of  heart  and  mind  that  fits  the   > 


person  to  become  an  accepted  teacher  must  h% 
obtained  at  great  sacrifice  and  expense,  and  the 
average  price  paid  for  the  services  of  such 
teachers  in  Chester  county,  after  deducting  the 
price  of  board,  is  but  a  poor  recognition  indeed. 

I  am  auite  sure  if  the  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation nad  been  asked  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving local  taxation  for  school  purposes  not 
one  dollar  of  increase  would  have  been  granted. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Directors  of  Chester 
county  will  be  faithful  to  the  trust,  and  that  the 
spirit  that  prompted  the  passage  of  the  bill  wiQ 
also  prompt  the  distribution. 

Respectfully,  Jno.  W.  Hickman. 

Ercildoun,  Pa.,  6,  14, 1887. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  above  article, 
and  nothing  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  than 
to  learn  that  the  Datfy  News  is  taking  such 
deep  interest  in  educational  affairs.  The  points 
set  forth  therein  illustrate  most  condusiv^y  an 
easy  method  to  improve  the  efficacy  of  our 
teaching  force,  to  broaden  the  facilities  oStatd 
to  our  children,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
work  in  our  common  schoob.  A  little  careless 
parsimony  in  primary  education  often  entadls 
an  extra  outlay  of  many  hundred  dollars  before 
the  day  of  graduation.  It  is  an  old  adage, 
"  Well  begun  is  half  done." 

I  feel  confident  that  there  is  no  Board  of  Di- 
rectors in  the  entire  county  of  Chester  who 
would  knowingly  rob  our  common  schools  <rf 
what  they  so  urgently  need— better  teachers. 

Then  by  all  means  let  us  take  the  extra  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose. 

Very  truly,  Jos.  S.  Walton. 

Unionville,  June  15th,  1887. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  your  article  on  die 
subject  of  teachers*  salaries  and  can  say  amen 
to  aJl  the  ideas  contained  therein.  An  average 
of  fiftv  of  our  good  teachers  leave  the  pubuc 
schools  in  Chester  countjr  every  year.  Many 
of  them  go  to  other  counties  for  better  salaries. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visitimr 
the  County  Institute  at  Pottsville,  Schuylkill 
county,  and  was  surprised  in  looking  over  the 
register  to  find  ninety-seven  teachers'  names  re- 
corded who  were  receiving  over  I50  a  month. 
Last  year's  report  gives  116  teachers  in  that 
county  receiving  htm  f  50  to  |ioo  a  month,  while 
in  Chester  county,  outside  of  West  Chester,  only 
twelve  teachers  receive  as  much  as  f  50  a  month. 
This  should  not  be.  Chester  county  is  as  able 
to  pay  her  teachers  as  Schuylkill  county. 
Very  truly  yours,       Jacob  W.  Harvbt. 

Oberlin,  O.,  June  15, 1887, 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  slip  reached  me  here.  I  ap- 
prove heartily  of  your  suggestion.  Bucks  county 
does  not  do  as  well  as  Chester  by  her  teachers, 
and  the  result  is  that  she  is  trainmg  teachers  for 
other  counties,  using  her  own  chilchen  as  mate- 
rial for  teachers  to  experiment  upon,  so  tibat  they 
may  acquire  skill  to  teach  in  other  counties 
where  they  pay  more.  Pay  teachers  better 
wages  and  at  the  same  time  require  better  work. 
Our  present  policy  is  economy  without  sagacity, 
and  may  well  be  called  "  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish."    Heartily,         W.W.Woodruff. 
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TE  have  thus  £air  attended  the  annual  ex- 
aminations at  Orphan  Schools  at  Har- 
foid,  Loysville,  Mansfield,  White  Hall, 
Oiester  Springs,  and  Mercer,  and  every- 
where the  S.  O.  schools  have  been  found  in 
ocellent  condition.  The  examinations  were 
conducted  in  part  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  several  localities,  who  are 
dally  skilled  in  this  work,  and  these 


;  will  make  written  report  to  the  De- 
putment  of  the  results  in  the  different 
bnmches  of  study.  At  all  the  schools  the 
adfanced  {[rades,  seventh  and  eighth,  were 
examined  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics and  literature.  There  was  at  each 
of  the  schools  a  very  creditable  exhibition 
of  industrial  work,  such  as  their  arrange- 
ments permit. 

We  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing Uie  examinations  at  the  State  Normal 
Schools  at  Mansfield,  West  Chester  and 
Shippensbur^.  These  institutions  all  give 
evidence  of  improvement,  both  within  and 
without.  There  are  large  bodies  of  students 
present,. and  the  showing  of  the  examina- 
tioiis  everywhere  indicates  progress.  At 
Mansfield  especial  attention  is  given  to 
physical  training,  there  being  a  voluntary 
"soldier  company"  of  the  students,  which 
goes  through  the  ordinary  military  evolu- 
tions, with  skirmish  drill  and  loading,  and 
firing,  in  a  very  satisfactorv  manner.  The 
ladies  here  have  their  calisthenic  drill,  with 
in  approved  system  of  exercises,  including 
many  graceful  and  complicated  movements 
performed  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 
The  grounds  at  this  school  are  beautifully 
laid  out  and  planted,  and  kept  in  perfect 
Older  under  the  care  of  a  professional  Eng- 
lish gardener.  The  baccalaureate  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  State  Superintendent 
at  Mansfield  on  Sunday,  June  19th. 

TAk  name  of  Supt.  David  B.  Gildea,  of 
Plymouth,  Luzerne  county,  should  have  ap- 
pored  on  the  list  of  newly-elected  officers 
as  published  in  our  last  issue.  We  shall  re- 
publish the  list,  with  salaries  for  the  current 


term,  as  soon  as  these  shall  be  definitely  de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Among  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  at 
the  recent  Centennial  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  were  the  doctorate  of  laws 
upon  the  editor-in-chief  of  TTie  School  Jour- 
ncUy  of  divinity  upon  the  editor  of  the  liter- 
ary department,  and  of  philosophy  upon  the 
junior  editor.  It  has  been  a  good-natured 
surprise  to  all  of  us.  The  honors  are  af^re- 
ciated  from  this  sterling  old  college,  and  are 
hereby  gratefidly  acknowledged.  With  so 
many  doctors  in  the  house,  and  these  of  dif- 
ferent schools,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  The  Journal  should  be  care- 
fully looked  after. 


RECENT  LEGISLATION. 


THE  school  laws  passed  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  will  be  found  at 
length  in  this  number  of  The  Journal^  and 
our  readers  will  examine  them  for  them- 
selves. They  flail  short  of  what  had  been 
hoped  for  by  many  of  us,  but  in  what  was 
done  there  is  reason  for  profound  gratitude, 
and  the  School  Department  and  the  leaden 
of  the  educational  work  everywhere  through- 
out the  State  tender  their  earnest  thanks, 
first  to  the  law-making  power,  and  again  to 
the  Chief  Executive,  for  his  approval  of 
what  the  Le^lature  has  seen  fit  to  enact. 

The  most  important  enactments  cover  the 
long'Sought  mmimum  school  term  of  six  <;^ 
months,  and  an  addition  of  half  a  million  ^ 
dollars  for  each  of  the  next  two  years  to  the  ^ 
annual  State  appropriation  to  the  common 
schools.  The  influence  of  these  two  meas- 
ures should  be  felt  upon  our  educational  in- 
terests like  a  galvanic  battery,  arresting  ret- 
rograde tendencies  and  giving  an  impulse 
to  forward  movement  all  over  the  State, 
The  first  of  these  laws  insures  an  additional 
month  of  school  training  to  at  least  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pupils — ^a 
consideration  of  immense  importance,  the 
more  so  since  the  last  month  of  school  should 
be  the  best  of  the  term. 

The  marked  decrease  in  the  average  sala- 
ries of  common  school  teachers,  as  shown  in 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  a  humiliating  sur* 
prise  to  the  friends  of  our  common  schools 
generally,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
wiping  out  that  reproach  to  the  Old  Key- 
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stone.  As  additional  funds  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Legislature — let  us  hope  with 
that  object  in  view — a  halt  should  not  only 
be  called  upon  the  descending  rate  of  teach- 
ers' wages,  but  a  positive  and  marked  ad- 
vance should  be  made.  In  fact  the  additional 
half-million  dollars  should  all  be  divided /r^ 
rata  amongst  the  common  school  teachers  of 
the  State.  It  is  urgently  needed,  and  would 
do  more  good  there  than  anywhere  alse.  It 
would  invite  a  higher  grade  of  qualifications, 
and  put  more  life  and  energy  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  operations  of  the  school,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  in  some  counties  con- 
certed public  efforts  have ,  been  made  to  se- 
cure this  application  of  the  extra  fund — 
notably  in  Chester  county.  This  move- 
ment should  not  be  local,  but  universal. 

The  act  authorizing  and  requiring  the 
payment  of  teachers  while  in  attendance  at 
the  annual  session  of  the  County  Institute  is 
a  very  proper  one.  The  twenty-day  law  for- 
bids the  time  of  the  Institute  to  be  reckoned 
and  paid  for  as  a  part  of  any  school  month ; 
and  as  attendance  during  Institute  week, 
when  by  law  the  schools  are  closed,  is  in  the 
interest  alike  of  the  schools  and  the  teach- 
ers, it  is  not  only  generous,  but  just,  that 
teachers  be  paid  at  the  equitable  rate  here 
named. 

The  consolidation  of  independent  school 
districts  in  cities  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  classes — thus  making  the  city  a  sin- 
gle school  district,  instead  of  longer  per- 
mitting its  division  under  two  or  more  dis- 
tinctly separate  boards  of  direction  or  con- 
trol— is  in  the  line  of  progress,  as  it  tends 
to  simplify  and  render  uniform  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  affairs  in  cities  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  named. 

The  act  authorizing  the  holding  of  sepa- 
rate institutes  in  cities  where  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  is  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  is  in  no  sense  mandatory.  It  leaves 
the  holding  of  such  institutes  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  local  school  authorities. 

The  act  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  to  work 
in  or  about  mills,  manufactories  or  mines, 
should  insure,  in  many  localities,  largely  in- 
creased school  attendance  of  children  under 
the  age  named.  This  act,  to  be  made  prop- 
erly effective,  should  be  supplemented  by 
legislation  requiring  a  careful  school  census 
under  direction  of  the  authorities  of  each 
school  district  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  Inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  its  provi- 
sions are  not  violated  by  employers.  Thus 
fortified,  and  the  law  properly  enforced,  it 


wonld  prove  a  vast  boon  to  the  children  and 
result  in  great  good  to  the  State.  The  tak- 
ing of  such  census  as  is  here  suggested  could 
be  made  a  part  of  the  duties  of  a  district  super- 
intendent ;  and  the  factory  inspectors  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  who  have  recently  been 
in  convention  across  the  Delaware,  would  be 
good  authority  in  the  matter  of  proper  in- 
spection laws. 

Some  projected  legislation  failed  which 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  The  District 
Superintendency  is  a  matter  of  overshadow- 
ing and  steadily-increasing  importance,  and 
its  failure  to  be  established  at  the  late  ses- 
sion is  not  in  any  sense  a  defeat,  but  merely 
a  postponement.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  was  not  reported  in  the 
Senate.  This  failure,  while  a  momentary  dis- 
appointment, is  no  cause  for  discouragement. 
The  schools  are  not  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but 
for  all  time,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete and  strengthen  the  organization  and 
operations  of  our  common  school  system  can- 
not drop  out  of  sight  or  be  abandoned  perma- 
nently, but  must  come  up  again  and  again  for 
consideration  until  ultimately  and  completely 
triumphant.  It  is  the  law  of  our  school  life, 
and  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition or  disbelief  from  any  quarter  or  from 
any  cause  whatsoever.  Like  a  ripe  apple 
in  the  autumn,  the  District  Superintendency 
will  fall  from  the  Legislative  tree,  if  shaken 
with  energy,  whenever  public  opinion  is 
fairly  ripe  for  that  result. 

We  had  thought  the  bill  to  provide  an 
office  at  the  county  seat  for  the  Superinten- 
dent of  each  county  would  become  a  law 
without  serious  objection ;  but,  as  we  have 
been  mistaken,  we  appeal  to  the  County 
Commissioners,  wherever  such  office  has  not 
yet  been  provided,  at  once  to  furnish  office 
room  for  the  County  Superintendent,  of 
their  own  motion,  in  a  spirit  of  progressive 
and  commendable  independence.  These 
county  school  officers  have  as  good  a  right 
to  be  provided  with  official  head-quarters  as 
any  other  county  officers  who  are  thus  pro- 
vided for.  Indeed,  their  claim  is  even 
stronger  than  that  of  certain  other  officers, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  to  do  with  so  large  a 
number  of  people,  and  with  a  public  inter- 
est of  such  commanding  importance  as  to 
reach  almost  every  home  in  the  entire 
county.  It  will  be  for  the  public  conve- 
nience vastly  more  than  for  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual officer,  as  will  be  evident  to  all  when 
the  Education  Office  properly  furnished 
and  equipped  shall  be  as  well  known  at  the 
county  seat  as  is  now  that  of  Sheriff,  Re- 
corder, Register,  or  Prothonotary. 
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FRANKLtN  AND  MARSHALL. 


dNTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
AT  LANCASTER. 


IT  is  one  hundred  years  since  Benjamin 
Franklin  came  from  Philadelphia  by  slow 
conveyance,  in  his  old  age,  to  lay  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  Franklin  College,  and  to  make 
what  in  that  early  day  was  a  liberal  contri- 
bution towards  its  support.  Had  he  left  the 
Broad  Street  Station  Friday,  June  14th, 
with  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania — another  institution 
which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  found- 
ing—and come  through  to  Lancaster  in 
two  hours ;  greeted  the  strong  men  assem- 
bled for  the  great  anniversary;  seen  the 
large  audiences ;  heard  the  music,  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  addresses  by  some  of 
the  ablest  men  whom  the  college  has  sent 
out  from  its  halls,  he  would  have  recalled 
very  pleasantly  "the  day  of  small  things," 
and  drawn  his  check  for  a  handsome  addi- 
tion to  the  endowment  fund. 

Marshall  College  was  founded  at  Mercers- 
borg  in  1837,  fifty  years  later  than  Franklin. 
It  was  united  with  Franklin  in  1853,  and 
thus  the  united  college  celebrated  both  a 
centennial  and  semi-centennial.  The  skies 
during  the  week  were  clear  and  bright,  the 
alumni  and  visitors  generally  were  enthusi- 
astic, the  programmes  of  the  successive  days 
were  admirably  arranged,  and  the  general 
interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
was  at  once  unusual  and  most  gratifying. 

Franklin  College  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  loth  of 
March,  1787,  as  **  The  German  College  and 
Charity  School  of  the  borough  and  county 
of  Lancaster."  At  the  same  time  the  insti- 
tution was  named  Franklin  College,  ''  from 
a  profound  respect  for  the  talent,  virtues  and 
services  to  mankind  in  general,  but  especially 
to  this  country,  of  His  Excellency  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council."  Although  older  than 
Marshall  by  half  a  century,  "Franklin  and 
Marshall' '  owes  all  of  its  theological  and 
scholastic  distinctiveness  to  the  yoKnger  of 
the  two  institutions.  The  reasons  for  this 
will  be  apparent  from  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Marshall  College.  It  was  founded 
in  1837,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Leg- 
islature in  1836.  Its  beginning,  however, 
was  about  1 830,  as  a  high  school  at  York  in 
connection  with  the  Reformed  Theological 
Seminary,  which  had  been  removed  to  that 
place  from  Carlisle.  Five  years  later,  in 
'835*  the  Synod  of  Chambersburg  deter- 


mined to  remove  the  Seminary  and  high 
school  to  Mercersburg,  and  the  resolve  to 
change  the  high  school  into  a  college  was 
also  agreed  upon.  A  Board  of  Trustees,  rep- 
resenting the  Mercersburg,  Zion,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Classes,  was  chosen,  under 
whose  direction  the  cause  of  the  college  was 
pushed  with  such  vigor  that  the  college  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1836.  The  first  Presi- 
dent of  Marshall  College  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Ranch,  a  native  of  Germany, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Marburg, 
who  fled  to  this  country  in  1831,  in  conse- 
quence of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
government  by  the  liberality  of  his  political 
opinions.  He  settled  at  York,  where  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1832.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Young  in  that 
year,  Mr.  Rauch  succeeded  him  as  principal 
of  the  high  school,  and  so  became  the  first 
president  of  Marshall  College.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Rauch  in  1841,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  W.  Nevin  succeeded  him  and  continued 
to  direct  the  college  until  united  with  Frank- 
lin in  1853.  Of  the  two  Presidents  of  Mer- 
cersburg College,  Dr.  Nevin  was  the  abler 
and  more  original  thinker.  Both  were  very 
learned  men  and  both  theological  and  philo- 
sophical teachers  who  attained  to  great  dis- 
tinction. The  latter  was,  beyond  question, 
the  greatest  teacher  of  his  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Since  the  consolidation,  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  has  graduated  553  alumni, 
while  Marshall  turned  out  192  graduates, 
making  a  total  of  745.  The  majority  of 
these  are  still  living.  The  first  graduate  of 
Marshall  College,  and  the  only  member  of 
the  class  of  1837,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  A. 
Bomberger,  now  president  of  Ursinus  Col- 
lege. At  the  head  of  the  class  of  1838  was 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  the  first  president 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  a  position 
that  he  held  until  1866,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Dr.  Nevin,  who  thus  became 
the  second  president  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall, as  he  had  been  the  second  president 
of  Marshall  College.  At  the  head  of  the 
class  of  1840,  is  the  name  of  Jacob  Heyser, 
of  Chambersburg.  Among  the  graduates  in 
1842  were  the  Rev.  Theodore  Appel,  and 
John  Cessna,  LL.D.  Ex- Congressman  J. 
W.  Killinger  was  graduated  in  1843,  *^r. 
L.  H.  Steiner,  of  Baltimore,  in  1846,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  P.  S.  Davis,  editor  of  XYit  Reformed 
Church  Messenger^  in  1849.  At  the  head  of 
the  class  of  1850  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Apple,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Nevin  as 
president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
in  1876,  and  is  still  its  president. 
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The  first  day  of  the  Centennial  week  was 
Sunday^  June  12th.  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Apple, 
president  of  the  college,  preached  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  discussion  of  the  thoughts  presented  in 
the  text  chosen  for  the  occasion,  he  spoke 
much  as  follows : 

The  service  upon  which  we  this  day  enter, 
stands  connectea  with  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  this  coll^^  It  inaugurates  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Franklin  and  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  founding  of  Marshall  College,  two  institutions 
tiiat  were  united  and  consolidated  in  18  j^  under 
the  name  and  title  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
CoU^e.  Such  an  epoch  carries  in  it  vast  sig- 
nificance for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  present  hour.  The  events  we  commemorate 
in  this  centennial  and  semi-centennial  anniver- 
sary were  of  no  ordinary  character  in  their  orig- 
inal inception,  and  still  more  is  their  significance 
increased  for  our  contemplation  by  me  history 
that  has  erown  forth  firom  them.  Ine  founding 
of  Franklin  College  had  for  its  design  the  pro- 
motion of  hieher  education  among  the  German 
population  ofthis  commonwealth.  Considering 
the  character  of  the  popidation  of  Pennsylvania 
at  that  time,  composed  laij^ely  of  Germans  who 
had  fied  from  persecution  m  the  Fa^ierland  and 
their  descendants,  this  event  was  firaught  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  importance  for  me  welfare 
of  die  State;  and  that  this  significance  was  recog- 
nized at  the  time  is  evident  from  the  character  of 
the  men  who  took  part  in  the  founding  of  Frank- 
lin College.  Benjamin  Franklin  was,  we  are* 
told,  in  a  sense  its  founder,  aad  made  it  a  liberal 
contribution.  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of 
the  American  Revolution,  contributed  |6oo,  and 
Benjamin  Rush,  the  prince  of  physicians,  was 
not  only  a  liberal  patron,  but  an  active  promo- 
ter of  the  enterprise.  In  the  list  of  its  trustees 
are  the  Hon.  Thomas  Mifflin,  Hon.  Thomas 
McKean,  LL.D.,Governors  Snyder  and  Hiester, 
General  Muhlenberg,  Hon.  Robot  Morris,  Hon. 
George  Cl]^mer,  and  many  other  eminent  public 
men.  In  its  fiaiculty  are  tne  names  of  Dr.  H.  £. 
Muhlenberg,  Dr.  William  Hendd  and  Rev.  F. 
V.  Melsheimer.  What  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  for  the  Eastern  section,  and  the  Eng- 
lish population,  that  Franklin  College  was  to  be 
for  the  mland  section  and  the  German  population 
of  the  State. 

Of  similar  importance  and  significance  was 
the  founding  of  Marshall  College,  a  half  century 
later.  It  was  not  a  mere  college  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  that  was  founded  at  Mercers- 
burg,  but  an  Anglo-German  institution,  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  descendants  of  those 
earW  German  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  their 
bremren  throughout  the  country  at  laige.  This 
idea  fully  penetrated  the  men  who  labored  and 
sacrificea  in  its  founding,  and  the  men  who,  in 
its  early  history,  stood  at  its  head  as  professors. 

And  now,  as  we  look  back  to-day  upon  the 
history  of  the  past  we  feel  that  the  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  the  honors  of  the  founding  of 
these  two  institutions  rest  upon  the  present  col- 


lege that  combines  their  worthy  names.  The 
events  we  conmiemorate  impose  a  responsibility 
not  only  upon  the  churches,  but  upon  the  city 
within  whose  limits  Franklin  College  was 
founded.  Lancaster  should  feel  honored  m  hav- 
ing been  selected  at  that  early  day  as  the  home 
for  a  college.  This  fact  should  act  as  a  stimulus 
upon  all  her  literary  institutions,  and  make  her 
realize  her  ^reat  responsibility  as  one  of  the  col- 
lege towns  m  our  great  Commonwealth.  Lan- 
caster county  is  renowned  as  the ''  Garden  Spot 
of  Pennsylvania  ;*'  let  her  value  still  more  her 
character  as  the  home  of  Pennsylvania's  most 
vigorous  college. 

On  Monday  evening  the  fifth  annual  ora- 
torical contest  of  the  Junior  class  took 
place,  the  prize,  a  gold  medal,  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Bowman. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  Tuesday, 
at  which  Hon.  John  Cessna  presided.  Dr. 
Apple  read  the  report  of  the  Centennial 
Committee,  and  urged  strongly  the  three 
objects  which  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish 
during  the  present  year — ^the  founding  of 
the  Nevin  memorial,  the  endowment  of  the 
presidency  of  the  college  and  of  an  alamni 
professorship.  Some  1 10,000  were  finally 
reported.  Among  subscribers  to  the  fund 
were  Mr.  Jacob  Bausman,  Lancaster,  |5,ooo; 
George  F.  Baer,  Esq.,  Reading,  |i,ooo; 
Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  1 1,000,  and  others.  Rev. 
C.  U.  Heilman  made  a  report  on  the  Wil- 
helm  estate  of  1900  acres  in  Somerset 
county,  owned  by  the  college,  which  it  was 
reported  could  be  sold  for  ^40,000,  reserv- 
ing all  mineral  rights. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  court  house,  Hon.  John  W. 
Killinger  presiding.  Addresses  were  made 
upon  "  Benjamin  Franklin,"  the  founder  of 
Franklin  College,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  upon 
''Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  His 
Work,"  for  whom  Marshall  College  was 
named,  by  Hon.  R.  W.  Hughes,  judge  of 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court,  Norfolk, 
Va.  We  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents 
our  making  extended  extracts  from  these 
carefully-prepared  addresses. 

Governor  Beaver,  who  was  present  upon 
the  platform  as  the  guest  of  the  college  au- 
thorities, was  then  loudly  called  upon.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  spoil  the  keen 
edge  that  had  been  put  on  the  people's  ap- 
petites by  the  gentlemen  who  had  preceded 
him.  He  felt  privileged,  however,  in  stand- 
ing on  the  same  platform  where  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia  were  so  well  represented. 
This  was  a  most  happy  and  auspicious  occa- 
sion. He  saw  the  mscription  on  the  Col- 
lege, ''Lux  et  Lex,"  and  regarded  it  as  a 
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happy  coDJuDction  to  represent  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  had  given  their  names 
to  the  institution.  With  such  a  college  in 
oar  midsty  there  is  no  need  of  any  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  going  out  of  the  State  for 
an  education. 

The  Alumni  Association  met  on  Monday 
at  10:30  a.  m.  and  heard  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  publication  of  a  centennial 
volume  and  of  a  biography  of  Rev.  Dr.  John 
W.  Nevin  The  alumni  ainner  was  given  at 
12:30,  ancf  about  1000  people  partook  of  it. 
George  F.  Baer,  Esq.,  of  Reading,  pre- 
sded.  A  huge  tent  had  been  erected*  near 
Harbaugh  Hdl,  and  in  it  long  tables  were 
^read.  Imroediatel]^  after  the  dinner  a 
meeting  was  organized,  when  Rev.  J. 
Spangler  Kieffer,  of  Hagerstown  Md.,  de- 
livered an  address  **  On  the  Claims  of  the 
College  on  the  Church.''  Addresses  were 
also  made  by  Hon.  John  Cessna,  of  Bed- 
ford; Traill  Green,  LL.  D.,  of  Lafayette 
College;  Rev.  J.  Robert  Nevin,  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Rome,  Italy;  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Canley,  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle: 
Rev.  Dr.  Seip,  of  Muhlenberg  College, 
Allentown;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Muhlenberg, 
Rev.  D.  Stanhope  Orris,  of  Princeton,  N. 
J. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  of  New  York ; 
Rev.  Thos.  G.  Apple  and  Marriott  Brosius, 
of  Lancaster.  Letters  of  congratulation 
were  read  from  the  faculties  of  Heidelberg 
College,  Ursinus  College,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, Bucknell  University,  and  many  others. 

The  court  house  was  again  crowded  on 
Wednesda^r  evening.  Hon.  Louis  H. 
Steiner  delivered  the  centennial  oration  on 
"The  Old  College  Curriculum,"  expressing 
his  disapprobation  of  the  elective  system  of 
studies  m  colleges,  and  defining  sluuply  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  college 
and  the  university,  in  the  latter  of  which 
iiill  provision  must  be  made  for  all  desir- 
able elective  studies  or  courses.  Rev.  C. 
W.  £.  Siegle  read  the  centeimial  and  semi- 
centennial ode,  ''Alma  Mater." 

W.  U.  Hensel,  esq.,  who  was  the  leading 
^irit  in  the  work  of  the  week,  both  in  its 
plan  and  execution,  was  introduced,  and 
held  his  audience  deeply  interested  for  an 
hour,  and  that  a  late  one,  in  his  able  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  "  The  College  and 
the  Community."  We  take  from  the  Lan- 
caster  Intelligencer  the  following  report  in 
brief  of  his  remarks : 

THE  COLLBOB  AMD  THE  COMMUNrTY. 

He  refen^d  to  the  outgoing  of  himself  and 
his  classmates  from  the  academic  halls  of  the 
college  as  the  real  "  commencement  '*  of  life,  in 
which  was  to  be  tested  the  temper  of  the 


weapons  and  the  resistance  of  the  armor  fomd 
here.  He  came  back  as  one  who  had  cherished 
with  some  fidelity  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  speak  of  its  relations  with  the  college, 
their  common  interest,  and  their  reciprocal  obli- 
gations. The  coU^e  claims  nothing  from  the 
commtmity  that  the  community  does  not  owe  to 
itself.  Memory  lin|^er8  fondly  over  the  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  history  that  have  left  their  im- 
press upon  Lancaster's  mstitutions.  Its  material 
prosperity  has  not  kept  uneven  pace  with  its  intel- 
lectual development  Ours  is  a  goodly  heritage. 
Our  homogeneous  citizenship  is  the  fusion  of 
diverse  elements ;  and  it  epitomizes  the  building 
of  a  miehty  commonwealth.  Of  the  strains  of 
blood  whicn  moulded  a  race  at  once  progressive 
and  tenacious,  substantial  and  refined,  none  is 
so  largely  represented  in  our  citizenship  as  the 
German.  Ine  refugee  from  the  Palatinate  as 
surely  as  the  pilgrim  from  Plymouth  brought 
with  him  the  mstinct  of  that  sacred  dignity  of 
character  which  was  to  shape  our  destiny  as  a 
people.  Not  more  certainly  did  the  intellectual 
life  of  New  England  receive  its  impulse  from 
the  clergy  than  that  in  Pennsylvania — whether 
amone  the  Germans  or  the  so-called  "Scotdi 
Irish  '^  the  preacher  was  the  teacher,  and  the 
school-house  went  up  by  the  side  of  the  church. 
The  college  has  historical,  economical  and 
ethical  claims  upon  the  community,  and  one  of 
Ae  first  of  these  is  gratitude  to  it  for  continuing, 
through  the  succession  of  a  hundred  years,  that 
religious  impulse  which  first  quickened  all  our 
educational  forces. 

To  the  founders  who  recognized  the  worth  of 
the  laige  German  element  is  due  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude ;  and  here,  most  of  all,  where  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  Mennonite,  and  sdl  the  many  de- 
ments of  German  immigration  meet ;  from  this 
conununity,  where  the  Teutonic  spirit  is  so  rife» 
there  ought  to  be  quick  recognition  of  the  effort 
to  transmant  the  genius  of  mat  mighty  empire 
which  has  just  set  above  the  Rhine  the  sigA 
that  its  sovereignty  has  endured  for  a  thousand 
years. 

Lancaster  owes  something  of  personal  obli- 
gation to  the  colossal  figures  of  an  adolescent 
commonwealth  who  selected  it  for  a  seat  of 
learning  and  patronized  it  with  their  favor  and 
bountv.  In  a  later  day  those  who  have  bur- 
nished the  fame  of  the  city  with  their  civic  lus- 
tre were  patrons  of  liberal  culture.  Pennsylva- 
nia's only  representative  in  the  presidential  line 
sat  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  board  of 
direction  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
That  Titan  of  our  politics  who  trod  where  timid 
souls  faltered,  in  his  ms^ificent  battie  against 
conservatism  and  prejudice,  spake  memorable 
words  for  the  organic  union  ot  the  higher  and 
lower  branches  of  education,  "mutually  de- 
pendent and  necessary  "  as  the  ocean  and  the 
streams  of  supply.  The  church,  schools  and 
academies,  of  which  the  college  was  the  crown, 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  vast  popular  system 
which  now  marshals  30,000  pupus  unaer  its 
banners  in  this  county,  and  to  its  development 
the  community  owes  hberal  support  of  an  insti- 
tution which  should  be  the  head  of  the  whole 
scheme. 
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Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  economic 
claims  of  the  college,  the  speaker  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  of  the  large  endowment  and 
valuable  property  employed  in  its  work  three- 
fourths  at  least  were  contributed  by  outside 
patrons.  Its  noblest  benefactions  had  come 
from  strangers  to  our  city  and  county;  and 
surely  if  the  removal  hither  or  the  establishment 
of  a  material  concern  providing  employment 
and  disbursing  wages  for  nearly  a  hundred  fam- 
ilies would  command  the  attention  of  the  most 
sordid  mercantile  spirit,  the  attraction  hither  of 
students  from  distant  regions  and  the  opening 
of  the  city  to  new  relations  was  a  fit  subject  for 
attention.  The  influences  that  must  flow  from 
a  seat  of  higher  learning  are  felt  in  every  chan- 
nel of  trade,  and  contribute  to  the  matenal  wel- 
fare of  the  city. 

Mr.  Hensel  said  he  would  make  no  apology 
for  the  "  uses  "  of  the  higher  learning.  It  is  met 
again  and  again  with  the  taunt,  "  What  has  the 
college  done  for  you  to  enable  you  to  earn  your 
bread  and  butter  ? '*  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  its  higher  ethical  claims  upon  the  community 
for  allejg^ance  and  support.  Nothing  is  of  more 
immediate  and  vital  concern  to  the  community 
than  that  the  leaders  of  its  thought  should  be 
educated  to  right  views  of  life.  Our  country 
has  suffered  gnevouslv,  and  the  ill  results  yet  to 
follow  are  immeasurable,  from  false  systems  of 
education  that  aim  at  a  selfish  utilitarianism  and 
ensue  in  a  shallow  and  superficial  view  of  public 
Questions.  Our  material  prosperity  has  been  so 
aazzling  that  we  measure  everything  by  it.  Yet 
the  human  mind  and  soul  have  not  changed, 
that  men  should  talk  so  blithely  of  the  new  ed- 
ucation and  the  new  religion,  and  so  readily 
adjust  them  to  the  telephone,  the  electric  light 
and  the  naval  torpedo.  The  message  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  has  been  well  said, 
should  be  a  warning  against  the  spirit  of  mer- 
cantilism which  has  fastened  upon  our  Ameri- 
can life,  invading  our  legislative  halls,  checking 
and  chilling  the  spirit  of  our  literature,  measur- 
ing and  weighing  our  art,  clouding  our  religion, 
and  in  the  end  blighting  the  material  interests 
themselves.  Even  these  must  suffer  when  a 
rank  empiricism  takes  hold  of  our  legislation 
and  inspires  our  public  representatives. 

Until  men  are  taught  that  there  is  a  higher  life 
than  the  success  which  succeeds,  than  building 
railroads,  extending  domain,  heapine  riches,  or 
winning  bread,  the  best  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity are  not  served,  and  the  highest  destiny  of 
a  nation  never  will  be  realized. 

With  the  most  extensive  domain,  the  greatest 
affluence  of  resources  and  production,  graphic 
and  eloquent  writers  have  startied  even  this 
exultant  people  with  forceful  depiction  of  the 
fact  that  the  tramp  goes  with  the  locomotive  and 
the  malefactor  lurks  in  the  shadow  of  the 
church.  For  our  social  ills  and  disorders  the 
college  has  no  patent  panacea.  But  it  knows 
and  teaches  that  if  the  American  people  delib- 
erately set  themselves  to  teaching  tneir  children 
tiiat  a  good  life  is  only  to  make  "  a  good  living ;" 
to  sharpening  the  mind  to  get  advantage  in  ac- 
quiring property  and  wealtn,  they  will  be  edu- 
cated to  be  what  Hobbes  calls  "  fighting  ani- 


mals," omnes  contra  omnes,  each  with  a  knife 
for  the  other's  throat. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  lies  in  a  reversal  of 
the  current  order  of  ttiought  and  education. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mind  for  its  own  sake,  the 
elevation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  is  the 
only  safe  protection  for  any  people.  The  dan- 
ger comes  not  from  the  '*  ignorant  masses ;  ** 
neither  from  illiteracy  and  pauperism ;  but  from 
loose  teaching  and  false  thinking.  It  is  not 
an  importation,  but  a  native  American  product. 

"  Every  great  and  commanding  movement 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,"  says  Emerson,  "  is 
the  triumph  of  some  enthusiasm."  There  will 
be  no  rehef  until  there  comes  recognition  of 
"the  moral  trusteeship"  of  wealth.  Harvard, 
at  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary, 
through  its  orator,  spoke  with  no  uncertain 
sound  when  it  demanded  "the  training  that  will 
fit  the  rich  to  be  trusted  with  riches  and  the  poor 
to  withstand  the  temptation  of  poverty ; "  and 
yet  the  genius  of  ^few  England  is  a  keen- 
scented,  practical,  progressive  genius,  which  has 
made  the  world  listen  to  the  ring  of  Yankee 
metal  in  everv  field  where  "  practical "  talents 
have  struggled  iox  mastery. 

For  the  student  who  studies  in  the  classic 
spirit,  and  who  goes  forth  equipped  for  life's 
battie,  every  hero  has  fought,  every  martyr  died, 
every  poet  sung,  and  all  apostles  preached. 
Liberally-cultured  men  by  their  very  education 
have  a  call  to  be  public  men — leaders  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  nation ;  the  sphere 
of  such  public  duty  and  activity  reaches  out 
from  semsh  individual  interest  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  community,  and  from  that  to  the 
broader  interests  of  state  and  nation. 

The  generations  have  for  centuries  re-echoed 
Pilate's  inquiry,  "  What  is  Truth  ?  "  But  there 
is  no  answer  save  that  which  He  spoke  to  the 
world  educating  itself  for  strife  and  spoils :  "I 
am  tiie  Way.  the  Truth  and  the  Life ;  **  "  Who- 
so loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 

Volume  of  books  alone  is  not  literature ;  a 
single  issue  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  nowadays, 
it  has  been  said,  consumes  more  paper  than  all 
the  printing  presses  of  the  world  from  the  days 
of  Guttent^rg  to  the  French  revolution. 

Plato  studied  without  an  electric  light,  De- 
mosthenes never  reduced  his  orations  with  the 
type-writer,  Csesar*s  commentaries  did  not  sell 
as  well  as  Grant's,  and  Tacitus  had  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  publisher  than  Logan ;  Ten- 
nyson's last  and  worst  cost  more  for  trans- At- 
lantic transmission  than  Milton  got  for  "Para- 
dise Lost." 

Nor  is  popularity  everything.  The  crowd  still 
calls  for  Barabbas,  not  to  lynch  him,  but  to  send 
him  to  the  Legislature.  And  "riches  are  not 
forever."  Nor  size.  Texas  has  ten  times  the 
area  of  old  Greece.  The  battie  is  not  always 
to  the  strong. 

"  God's  ways  are  dark,  bat  soon  or  late. 
They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day.'* 

We  have  "  the  safe  appeal  of  Trut{i  to  Time." 
Beneath  all  our  matenal  civilization — ^here,  as 
nowhere  else,  exemplified  in  fertile  farms  and 
teeming  fields,  mills  and  mines-— somewhere, 
only  hidden  for  the   time,  waits  the  classic 
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Christian  soul  of  the  higher  civilization  that 
shall  come  back  to  adorn  the  cathedral  of 
American  culture  with  a  radiance  not  bom  of 
earth,  and  to  light  it  with  a  beauty  that  comes 
only  down  from  heaven. 

Thursday  was  graduation  day,  and  the 
exercises  of  the  week  closed  on  Thursday 
evening  with  a  reception,  concert,  and 
pyrotechnic  display  at  the  College,  The 
scene  on  the  campus — its  buildings  and  its 
numerous  and  beautiful  trees  illutxiinated 
with  Chinese  lanterns— with  all  the  moving 
life  of  thousands  of  admiring  visitors,  was 
one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  a  fitting 
close  to  the  memorable  week  of  rejoicing. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION   FOR  WOMEN  SECURED — 
TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION,  ETC. 


THE  advanced  position  of  those  intelli- 
gent and  estimable  people,  the  Friends, 
with  regard  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
and  the  higher  education  of  women,  is  well 
understood ;  but  they  do  not  stand  alone, 
and  when  President  Magill  proposed  to  the 
educational  public  of  Pennsylvania  a  liberal 
education  for  female  teachers  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  teaching  art  to  the  level  of  a 
profession,  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  that 
he  was  but  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 
He  was  just  thirty  years  behind  the  times  in 
the  incipient  missionary  effort. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  State  Normal 
School  law,  approved  May  20th,  1857,  the 
students  on  the  public  account  in  those 
schools  were  required  to  be  male  and  female 
alternately,  and  these  Normal  Schools  opened 
up  from  the  start  a  broader  field  and  higher 
opportunities  for  the  thorough  and  efficient 
education  of  young  ladies  than  had  ever 
before  been  offered  to  the  mass  of  the  gen- 
tler sex  in  the  old  Keystone  outside  of  the 
select  private  seminaries  that  only  the  favor- 
ites of  fortune  could  patronize  \  enhanced 
at  the  same  time  by  the  certainty  of  their 
being  able  to  make  that  education  con- 
tributory to  their  own  support  to  an  extent 
that  had  not  generally  been  the  case  except 
in  limited  portions  of  the  State.  From  the 
very  first,  under  this  double  stimulus,  our 
Normal  Schools,  as  fast  as  officially  recog- 
nized, swarmed  with  ambitious  and  talented 
female  students  who  sought  the  liberal  cul- 
ture and  thorough  training  of  these  high 
State  institutions,  and  speedily  proved  their 
ability  to  fully  cope  with  their  brother  stu- 
dents in  the  highest  range  of  studies  avail- 
able for  their  benefit;  and  so  it  has  con- 


tinued ever  since,  with  ever-increasing  in- 
fluence for  good. 

Before  the  Normal  School  law  was  enacted  /S'/" 
there  were  but  4630  Temale  teachers  m  the 

common  schools,  against  7844  male  teachere. 

l^w  there  are  14*508  female  teachei&enL-  ,  ,^^ 
ployed  and  we  have  only  8, 795  male  teachers.  '  ^^^ 
The  mental  stimulus  and  training  and  thor- 
ough discipline  they  thus  received  redounded 
in  a  double  sense  to  the  credit  and  direct 
advantage  of  the  Commonwealth,  whether 
they  swayed  the  sceptre  of  their  enlightened 
and  refining  influence  in  the  school-room  or 
in  the  domestic  circle ;  for  it  is  the  general 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  that  the  better 
the  teacher  the  better  the  wife  and  mother ; 
and  the  Commonwealth  is  thus  doubly  re- 
warded for  its  liberal  and  sagacious  edu- 
cational policy. 

What  was  the  official  testimony  on  these 
points  at  that  date  ?  Turning  to  State  Su- 
perintendent Hickok's  report  for  the*school 
year  1857,  the  first  annual  report  issued 
after  the  Normal  School  bill  became  a  law, 
we  find  the  following  suggestive  paragraphs: 

"Provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of 
teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  to  obtain  State  certificates, 
if  found  to  be  worthy  of  them.  The  admission 
of  private  students,  as  well  as  those  on  public 
account,  is  also  regulated.  The  requirement 
that  the  students  sent  by  each  common  school 
district  on  public  account,  shall  be  alternately 
male  and  female,  secures  an  equal  proportion 
of  female  teachers,  and  to  the  gentler  as  well  as 
the  sterner  sex  equal  and  full  participation  in 
all  the  advantages  of  these  State  institutions  of 
learning.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  sexes, 
when  associated  in  tne  same  schools  and  classes, 
is  felt  in  the  spirit  of  manly  courtesy  and  self- 
respect  inspired  in  young  gentlemen  by  the 
dignity  and  delicacy,  the  refinement  and  moral 
purity  of  the  opposite  sex;  and  the  mental 
stimulus  and  hieher  intellectual  ambition  im- 
parted to  young  ladies." 

"  The  tendency  and  aim  in  Pennsylvania  is 
to  make  teachinc^  an  independent  and  honor- 
able profession,  that  shall  take  equal  rank  with 
other  learned  professions.  The  Normal  School 
act,  by  the  course  and  duration  of  the  term  of 
study,  the  probation  to  which  its  professional 
graduates  are  subjected,  and  its  two  classes  of 
State  certificates,  recognizes  this  object,  and 
will  tend  to  secure  this  result.  The  distinction 
between  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
ability  to  impart  it  to  others,  is  carefully  pre- 
served by  requiring  not  only  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  practice 
in  the  model  school,  but  two  full  annual  terms 
of  successful  teaching  in  the  common  schools 
before  the  teacher's  full  State  certificate,  or 
diploma,  can  be  obtained ;  and  then  only  as  a 
reward  of  merit,  and  not  from  favoritism  in  any 
quarter.  No  other  profession  is  subjected  to  more 
severe  ordeal,  or  to  more  unrelenting  scrutiny." 
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Our  Normal  School  law»  and  the  practice 
under  it,  has  helped  immensely  to  lift  the 
vocation  of  common  school  teacher  into  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  public  at  large, 
which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed,  and 
established  a  high  professional  standard  to 
work  up  to,  and  reach  \  though  of  course 
the  holders  of  provisional  certificates,  espe- 
cially if  of  a  low  grade,  do  not,  and  ought 
not  to  rank  as  professional  teachers.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  who  have  by  arduous 
and  self-sacrificing  efforts  rightfully  attained 
this  honorable  rank.  The  law  was  judi- 
ciously and  generously  so  framed  as  to  in- 
vite and  help  all  who  aspire  to  success  and 
standing  in  the  profession.  That  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  did  not  realize  at  once,  the  full 
ultimate  ideal  of  the  law,  is  their  misfortune, 
not  their  fault.  The  colossal  requirements  of 
the  act,  and  the  precarious  sources  of  income, 
were  prodigious  difficulties  to  be  overcome ; 
and  tmider  all  the  adverse  circumstances,  the 
real  wonder  is  that  they  have  done  so  much 
and  so  well.  They  are  entitled  to  vastly  more 
credit  than  is  conceded  to  them  in  some 
interested  quarters.  Their  mission  is  a 
specific  one,  and  they  have  not  only  had  to 
train  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  but 
also  the  larjg^er  incidental  but  inevitable 
duty  of  helping  to  educate  public  sentiment 
to  the  high  standpoint  that  the  law  con- 
templates; and  this  cannot  be  done  by 
spasmodic  or  sensational  efforts,  nor  in  a 
single  decade  or  generation;  like  every- 
thing else  in  our  common  school  develop- 
ment, it  is  an  arduous  task  and  slow,  and 
time  is.  a  factor  of  immense  importance  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Our  massive  Normal  School  S3rstem  was 
planned  for  the  next  five  hundred  years, 
rather  than  the  mere  period  of  its  enact- 
ment; and  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  undeniable  success  of 
the  past,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  present, 
we  must  continue  to  look  to  the  future  for 
its  highest  development,  and  largest  measure 
of  results.  When  Pennsylvania  shall  have 
quadrupled  her  present  population  and  re- 
sources, some  things  can  and  will  be  done 
that  are  not  practicable  now,  and  the  most 
exacting  standard  of  excellence  that  its 
friends  desire  and  its  enemies  demand  will 
be  fully  realized.  The  physical  require- 
ments of  the  law  will  be  found  to  be  too 
restricted  for  the  uses  that  will  be  found  for 
these  schools,  and  some  of  its  dormant 
features  not  yet  brought  into  play,  will 
bloom  into  activity  and  fruitfulness.  What 
this  generation  is  doing  under  our  laws  for 
popular  education  would  have  been  regarded 


fifty  years  ago  as  the  work  of  fanatics  and 
cranks,  that  should  be  checkmated  and  sup- 
pressed at  all  hazards. 

But  between  those  who  would  block  the 
wheels  of  progress  and  those  who  denounce 
the  progress  made  as  tardiness  itself,  Penn- 
sylvania has  steadfastly  kept  on  the  even 
tenor  of  her  wajr,  with  tortoise  deliberation, 
it  is  true,  but  with  a  steadfast  and  proverbial 
persistency  of  purpose  that  does  not  look 
back  and  never  gives  up;  until  at  last  the 
goal  of  her  highest  hopes  is  in  plain  sight, 
and  in  due  time  will  undoubtedly  be  reached. 
In  some  important  particulars  she  has  been 
an  exemplar  and  pioneer  for  other  States, 
and  she  has  no  idea  at  this  late  day  of  ''gobg 
back"  on  her  record,  or  taking  a  secondary 
place  in  the  great  work  she  long  ago  set  out 
to  accomplish. 


NOTES  FOR  HISTORY  CLASS.— X. 


A  MISTAKE,  which  historians  are  begin- 
ning to  correct,  but  which  still  forms  a 
grave  defect  in  our  school  histories,  is  to 
regard  history  too  exclusively  from  a  govern- 
mental point  of  view.  The  great  mass  of 
the  volumes  which  profess  to  give  the 
stories  of  the  rise  and  fortunes  of  nations 
are^  in  reality,  little  more  than  the  histories 
of  dynasties.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  the 
court  or  the  camp;  the  actors  are  kings  and 
nobles,  with  occasionally  a  refractory  com- 
moner who  has  headed  a  rebellion.  If  we 
wish  to  learn  anything  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  or  of  literature,  or  of  the  sciences,  we 
must  seek  for  it  in  works  specially  devoted 
to  these  subjects. 

A  few  centuries  ago  the  historian  found, 
indeed,  little  else  to  write  about  than  these 
exciting  themes.  The  lives  of  the  common 
people  were  uneventful,  except  in  times  of 
war;  their  customs  and  habits — interest- 
ing as  a  survey  of  them  would  be  to  u»— 
seemed  beneath  the  notice  of  the  historian, 
and,  indeed,  altered  but  little  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  But  the  past  three 
centuries  have  brought  about  a  great  change 
in  this  respect.  The  common  people,  the 
governed  class,  has,  in  the  enlightened  na- 
tions, been  struggling  to  the  surface,  and 
can  no  longer  be  left  out  of  the  account  in 
considering  the  causes  of  a  nation's  prosper- 
ity. The  advance  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
even  of  the  art  of  government,  has  pro- 
ceeded, as  a  rule,  from  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  and  the  ruling  class  no  longer 
has  a  claim  to  monopolize  the  attention  of 
an  historian. 
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A  school  text- book  of  history  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  small  work.  It  can  form  but  a 
mere  introduction  to  a  really  inexhaustible 
subject.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
it  ^ould  not  cover  the  entire  field  which 
properly  belongs  to  history.  It  should  be 
something  more  than  a  political  and  military 
history;  its  prominent  characters  should  not 
all  be  statesmen  or  generals,  nor  its  dates 
mainly  those  of  battles  and  treaties.  A 
school  history  of  the  United  States,  written 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it  written,  would 
differ  in  many  important  particulars  from 
those  in  common  use.  The  story  of  our 
country  from  its  settlement  to  the  present 
time  contains,  like  that  of  every  other 
modem  nation,  an  exceedingly  varied  and 
intricate  plot.  That  which  has  made  us  the 
populous  and  flourishing  nation  that  we  are 
is  not  solely  our  form  of  government.  This 
has  been  the  shield  under  which  we  have 
worked,  and  we  have  been  fortunate  in  hav; 
iDg  found  wise  and  able  men  to 
sastain  it  for  us;  those  who  formed 
stitution,  those  who  have  held  pulHic  office 
imder  it,  and  those  who  at  a  time  ofifmmin^i^  / 
peril  led  the  armies  that  pres^rved^t^re  all 
deserving  of  the  honorable  placeX^af  J^as 
been  accorded  them  in  history.  Bur^4p 
wrong  to  teach  our  children  by  impli 
that  because  these  men  were  conspicuous 
from  their  position  in  public  life,  they  are 
the  only  men  who  have  done  the  country 
real  and  enduring  service.  While  these 
men  have  been  acting  as  a  national  police, 
having  an  oversight  over  the  general  wel- 
fare, private  enterprise,  enlisting  in  its  ser- 
vice men  of  no  less  ability,  has  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country,  has  cleared 
away  its  forests,  opened  its  mines,  con- 
structed canals,  erected  founderies,  machine 
shops,  and  cotton  mills,  and  has  netted  the 
land  from  end  to  end  with  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

liiatters  of  this  sort  are,  it  is  true,  not 
wholly  ignored  in  the  school-book ;  but  they 
arc  given,  as  it  were,  in  a  comer — the  light 
scarcely  falls  upon  them.  Thus,  a  book 
before  us  disposes  of  the  steamboat  with  six 
lines  and  a  picture,  while  three  lines  suffice 
to  notice  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  introduction  of  the  locomotive  into 
the  country.  A  child  may  study  in  school 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
know,  unless  he  leams  the  fisu:t  by  accident, 
that  coal  has  not  been  used  for  fuel  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  days  of  William  Penn. 

To  obtain  a  due  amount  of  space  in  the 
text-book  for  industrial  history,  the  political 
history  must    be  abridged;   but  this  can 


readily  be  done  by  judicious  pmning.  The 
colonial  history  need  not  and  should  not 
occupy  so  much  space  as  is  usually  assigned 
to  it.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  story  of  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  several  colonies,  in  which  shall 
be  given  only  the  most  important  events 
and  the  leading  dates,  is  not  only  all  that  is 
essential  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
the  United  States  proper,  but  if  skillfully 
drawn,  will  give  the  pupil  a  much  better 
grasp  on  the  character  of  this  period  than 
he  can  possibly  obtain  through  the  dry  com- 
pilation of  facts  and  dates  which  is  usually 
spread  before  him.  The  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  an  event  of  the  first  importance, 
and  its  course  was  marked  by  thrilling  inci- 
dents; the  story  of  it  affords  interesting 
and  instructive  reading;  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  occupy,  as  now,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  volume.  We  have  space  only  to  deal 
with  its  causes,  its  general  features,  and  its 
r  jeSl'lte-^  ,We  must  leave  the  details  of  its 
^cai^p4§tl^^)^  battles  to  be  sought  in  books 
of  a  mor  J  ^dtantious  character,  which  are 
1  ggP5rally  accessmle.  The  formation  of  the 
(ZdmX!^!^^fQ  marls  another  important  crisis 
in  the  country's  Mstory.  The  subject  should 
be^treatef^.wlilkjlufficient  fulness  to  give  the 
';s^'dant^cle^idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
'  our  ftjrefttfiers  met  and  surmounted  in  the 
conflict  of  opposing  interests,  and  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  real  merit  of  their 
work.  The  govemment  once  formed,  its 
administration  may  be  passed  over  lightly, 
with  exceptional  instances  in  which  the 
policy  of  the  Presidents  was  followed  by  im- 
portant consequences. 

We  have  had  our  military  experiences — 
Indian  wars,  the  war  with  England,  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  great  Rebellion. 
These  should  be  narrated,  not  as  involving 
so  many  battles,  which  made  peculiar  local- 
ities historic,  and  gave  prominence  to  cer- 
tain generals,  but  as  deplorable  events  which 
grew  out  of  certain  antecedent  conditions, 
and  which  affected  very  materially  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country.  They  should  be 
treated  with  as  much  economy  of  space  as  is 
consistent  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  character. 

By  this  sort  of  condensation,  which  is 
very  different  from  mere  compression,  space 
may  be  obtained  for  treating  with  much 
greater  fulness  than  has  been  done  the  sub- 
ject of  intemal  improvements,  the  growth 
and  spread  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
and  the  change  gradually  brought  about  in 
the  condition  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
through  the  introduction  of  machinery  to 
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take  the  place  of  manual  labor.  Further- 
more, the  founding  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, the  gradual  growth  of  our  system  of  free 
schools,  the  rise  of  great  corporations,  every- 
thing which  forms  a  noticeable  feature  of  our 
national  life,  should  receive  due  considera- 
tion, even  in  a  work  which  aims  only  to 
give  an  outline  of  our  history,  if  that  outline 
is  to  be  complete. 

The  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  one 
of  great  progress  in  those  arts  and  sciences 
which  affect  us  the  most  directly  in  our 
every-day  life.  This  progress  has,  to  be 
sure,  not  been  confined  to  the  American 
continent,  but  has  been  common  to  all  the 
civilized  nations.  We  in  the  United  States 
have,  however,  not  been  mere  copyists  of 


the  improvements  effected  by  others,  but 
have  contributed  our  full  share  of  theiin- 
ventive  genius  and  of  the  skill  and  energy 
which  have  been  productive  of  so  many 
marvellous  changes.  Steam  was  first  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  navigation  on  Ameri- 
can waters.  The  electric  telegraph,  the  power 
printing-press,  the  mower  and  reaper,  the 
sewing-machine,  the  type-writer,  are  among 
the  American  inventions  which  illustrate  the 
share  which  we  have  had  in  this  work  of  in- 
dustrial advancement.  We  have  a  right  to 
view  with  complacency  these  and  similar 
achievements,  which  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  human  happiness.  Certainly 
they  deserve  to  stand  in  history  on  at  least 
an  equal  footing  with  the  achievements  of 
statesmen  and  warriors. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  July,  1887.     j 

THE  following  are  the  Trustees  of  the  several 
State  Normal  School  districts  for  the  ensuing 
term,  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  State : 

I.  West  Chester. — Messrs.  Isaac  Johnson  and 
Horace  A.  Beale. 

II.  Millersviiie.—lion.],  B.Warfel  and  Jacob 
Bausman. 

III.  Kutztown, — Messrs.  Thos.  D.  Fister  and 
George  G.  Kurtz. 

V.  Mansfield.--T>v.  C.  V.  Elliott  and  Major 
George  W.  Merrick. 

VI.  Bloomsburg. — Hon.  C.  R.  Buckalewand 
C.  G.  Barkley. 

VII.  Shippenshurg. — Messrs.  George  H.  Stew- 
art and  James  E.  McLean. 

VIII.  Lock  Haven, — Hon.  Chas.  Mayer  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Nesbit. 

IX.  Indiana, — Messrs.  A.  W.  Kimmell  and 
A.  P.  Kirtland. 

X.  California. — Hon.  J.  K.  Billingsley  and 
Dr.  G.  W.  Neflf. 

XII.  Edinboro, — Messrs.  John  McClenathan 
and  H.  Lewis. 

XIII.  Clarion,—Tix,],  F.  Ross  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph H.  Patrick. 


X 


LEGISLATION  OF  THE  SESSION. 


SIX  months'  school  term. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act  passed 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  to  extend 
the  minimum  school  term  to  six  months : 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  That  the  minimum  school  term 
shall  be  six  months,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year  ending  on  the'first  Monday  in  June, 


one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
Schoorpirecfors  or  Controllers  shaUkeep  the 
schools  of  their  respective  Districts  in  operation 
al  least  six  montlis  each  year. 

Provided,  That  the  length  of  the  annual 
term  may  remain  as  at  present  in  Districts 
where  the  maximum  amount  of  tax  allowed  by 
law  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes  shall  be 
found  insufficient  to  keep  the  schools  open  a 
greater  length  of- time.  '~ 

Approved  May  19,  1887. 

James  A.  Beaver. 

V ;       paying  teachers  at  institutes. 

An  Act  authorizing  and  requiring  Boards  of 
School  Directors  and  Controllers  to  pay  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
several  districts  for  attendance  upon  the  ses- 
sions of  the  annual  County  Institutes  in  their 
respective  counties : 

Sec,  I,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  all  Boards  of  School  Directors  and  Boards 
of  Controllers  shall  be  and  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  pay  the  teachers"  employed 
in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  several  districts 
within  their  jurisdiction  for  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  annual  county  institutes  in  their 
respective  counties. 

Sec,  2.  Compensation  for  institute  attendance 
shall  be  based  on  the  official  reports  made  to 
the  several  boards  of  directors  or  controllers  bv 
the  proper  county,  city  or  borough  superintend- 
ent, who  shall  report  the  daily  attendance  of 
teachers  to  the  respective  boards  by  which  they 
are  employed,  and  such  compensation  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  directors  or  controllers  and  paid 
by  the  district  treasurer  to  the  teachers  entitled 
to  receive  the  same. 
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Sees,  Compensation  as  herein  authorized 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  per  diem  pay  for  actual 
teaching :  provided^  that  it  shall  not  in  any  .case 
exceed  two  doiists^er  diem,  and  shall  be  al- 
Ibwed  and  paid  to  the  teachers  in  their  respect- 
ive disBicSTbr  each  da^Ts  attendance  reported 
Cafbresaid  by  the  proper  superintendent  i  and 
provided  TurtKef ,  that  a  common  school  month 
ibiiil'CftfasisriSr twenty  days'  actual  teaching  as 
now  required  by  law; 

^Aj^oveJ/Thti^th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1887. 
James  A.  Beaver. 


/ 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  DISTRICTS  IN  CITIES. 


An  Act  relating  to  school  districts  in  cities  of 

the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  classes  in 

this  Commonwealth : 

Sec,  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  skme, 
^  that  each  city  of  the  fourth^  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  classes  in  this  Commonwealth  shall 
constitute  one  school  district  to  be  termed  the 

school  district  of ,  and  all  the  school 

property  therein  shall  be  the  common  property 
of  said  district. 
I  ^  Sec,  2,  Every  city  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
^  and  seventh  classes  hereby  constituted  one 
school  district,  wherein  have  existed  two  or 
more  school  districts,  the  directors  of  the  sep- 
arate districts  for  the  time  being  shall  organize 
into  one  school  board,  and  conduct  the  business 
of  the  consolidated  district  until  the  election  and 
qualification  of  the  first  board  of  city  school  con- 
trollers or  directors. 

Sec.  J,  In  providing  for  the  indebtness  of  any 
of  the  separate  districts  so  consolidated  in  cities 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  classes, 
the  board  of  school  controllers  or  directors  shall 
adjust  the  annual  tax  levy  upon  the  valuation 
of  the  several  districts  in  such  manner  that 
each  district  shall  fully  pay  and  liquidate  its 
own  proper  liabilities. 
^  Sec,  4,  All  school  taxes  heretofore  levied  by 
^  tbe  school  authorities  of  any  such  city  district 
actin?  for  the  time  being  or  by  the  school 
boards  of  the  separate  districts  aforesaid,  shall 
be  collected  by  tne  respective  city  school  districts 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  same 
bad  been  levied  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
same  were  levied. 

Approved:  The  28th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1887. 
James  A.  Beaver. 


■/. 


separate  city  and  borough  INSTITUTES. 


An  Act  amending  an  act  entitled  "A  further 
supplement  to  an  act  for  the  regulation  and 
continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by  com- 
mon schools,**  approved  April  9th,  A.  D. 
1867,  authorizing  aties  and  boroughs  which 
have  elected  superintendents  and  employ  no 
less  than  seventy-five  teachers  to  hold  sepa- 
rate teachers'  institutes : 
Sec.  7.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 


Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  section  nine  of  an  act  entitled  "A  furdier 
supplement  to  an  act  for  the  regulation  and 
continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by  com- 
mon schools,"  approved  April  9th,  1867,  which 
provides  as  follows,  namely,  **  That  from  and 
after  the  appointment  of  a  city  or  borough  su- 
perintendent in  any  city  or  borough  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  the  proper  notification  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
the  fact,  such  city  or  borough  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which 
said  city  or  borough  is  located,  except  that  in 
thematter  of  holding  annual  teachers  institutes 
as  provided  in  sections  two,  three,  foiu",  and 
five  of  this  act,  in  which  the  dty  or  borough 
superintendent  shall  co-operate,  and  the  quota 
of  the  annual  state  appropriation  to  said  city  or 
borough  shall  not  be  diminished  by  reason  of 
any  contribution  to  the  salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents, nor  shall  the  directors  of  such  city 
or  boroueh  vote  at  any  election  for  county  su- 
perintendent,*' be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows,  namely, 

**Sec,  g,  Thatfirom  and  after  the  appointment 
of  a  city  or  borough  superintendent  m  any  city 
or  borough  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  the 
proper  notification  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  of  the  fact,  such  city  or  bor- 
ough shall  not  be  subject  to  the  authority  and 
junsdictioi>  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the 
count)'  in  which  said  city  or  borough  is  located, 
except  that  in  the  matter  of  holding  the  annual 
teachers'  institutes,  as  provided  by  sections  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  this  act,  in  whidi 
the  city  or  borough  superintendent  shall  co- 
operate, and  the  quota  of  the  annual  state  ap- 
propriation to  said  city  or  borough  shall  not  be 
diminished  by  reason  of  any  contribution  to  the 
salaries  of  county  superintendents,  nor  shall  the 
directors  of  such  city  or  borough  vote  at  any 
election  for  county  superintendent ;  Provided, 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  school 
directors  or  controllers  of  any  city  or  borough 
which  has  elected  a  superintendent,  and  employs 
not  less  than  seventy-five  teachers,  by  resolu- 
tion at  any  stated  meeting,  and  duly  recorded, 
to  authorize  the  holding  of  a  separate  annual 
teachers'  institute  for  said  city  or  borough,  and 
in  alLmatters  pertaining  to  the  holding  of  insti- 
tutes <«hall  be  in  no  wise  subject  to  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  in  which  said  city  or  bor- 
ough is  located ;  and,  when  the  holding  of  said 
separate  annual  institute  shall  have  been  so 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  the  superintendent  -of 
the  schools  of  said  city  or  borough  shall  have 
power  to  call  a  teachers'  institute,  and  to  draw 
from  the  county  treasury  moneys  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  same  in  like  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  county  superintendents  of  this 
commonwealth  are  now  empowered  to  do,  and 
the  said  annual  institute  shall  have  power  to 
elect  a  committee  on  permanent  certificates  in 
and  for  said  city  or  borough^  county  institutes 
are  now  empowered  to  do  tor  their  respective 
counties." 
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Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  be  and  the  same  arc  hereby  repealed. 
Approved:  The  24th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1887. 
James  A.  Beaver. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  AGE  OP  TWELVE  YEARS. 


An  Act  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  by  any 
person,  persons,  firms,  companies,  associa- 
tions, or  corporations,  to  do  any  work  in  any 
mill,  manufactory,  or  mine,  or  any  work 
pertaining  thereto : 

Sec.  I,  Be  |t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it 
is.  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
firms,  companies,  associations,  or  corporations, 
to  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years  to  do  any  work  in  or  about  any  mill, 
manufactory,  or  mine,  in  this  Commonwealth. 
Sec.  2.  That  any  person,  persons,  or  corpora- 
tions who  may  violate  this  act  shall,  on  convic- 
tion, pay  a  fine  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Said  fines  arising  from  the  viola- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasury  of 
the  proper  county  where  said  violation  snail 
occur. 
Approved:  The  ist  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1887. 
James  A.  Beaver. 

The  General  Appropriation  bill,  which  con- 
tains the  item  of  11,500,000  annually  for  the 
Public  Schools  during  the  next  two  years,  was 
signed  by  the  Governor  on  June  12th. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny.  —  Supt.  Hamilton  :  Harman 
township  has  built  two  excellent  school-houses 
this  year;  one  is  already  occupied.  It  is  a 
handsome  two-story  brick  building,  with  two 
main  rooms,  adjoining  class  room,  directors' 
room,  library,  and  suitable  cloak-rooms.  It  is 
furnished  with  all  the  modern  improvements, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  edifice  of 
its  size  m  this  section  of  the  State.  The  bor- 
oughs of  Knoxville,  Millvale,  Sewickley,  Tar- 
entum,  and  Chartiers  have  added  vocal  music 
to  their  course  of  study,  and  excellent  results 
are  crowning  the  efforts  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Tarentum  and  Millvale  have  taken 
the  initiatory  step  toward  establishing  a  public 
school  library. 

Berks.— Supt.  Keck :  Lower  Heidelberg  has 
now  ten  new  school-houses,  all  properly  fur- 
nished, and  Robeson  has  fourteen  such  build, 
ings.  The  Fleetwood  Board  bought  a  new 
Tellurian  for  the  High  School.  The  attendance 
of  the  Bemville  schools  is  remarkably  good. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  term  in 
the  secondary  grade  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month  is  100.  The  Birdsboro  Board  purchased 
four  of  White's  Physiologicsd  Manikins  for  the 
use  of  the  schools.  The  Boyertown  Board  will 
build  a  very  fine  school-house  this  summer. 


The  Hamburg  high  school  turned  out  its  first 
graduating  class  this  year,  numbering  twelve. 
The  commencement  exercises  were  very  credit- 
able. 

Cambria. — ^Supt.  Strayer :  Our  schools  have 
closed  a  successful  term.  Many  teachers  re- 
port interesting  closing  exercises.  A  number 
of  districts  have  already  made  preparations  to 
build  new  houses  and  improve  tne  school  prop- 
erty. The  county  has  made  commendable  pro- 
gress in  building  and  furnishing  houses  during 
the  past  year.  Our  leading  teachers  have  weU 
sustained  the  Reading  Circles  and  Local  Insti- 
tutes organized  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 
From  the  reading  of  educational  books  and 
periodicals  they  are  beginning  to  see  that  they 
can  improve  the  standard  of  their  teaching. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf:  At  the  recent  com- 
mencement of  the  Bellefonte  high  school  six 
graduates  received  diplomas.  The  annual  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  Ph. 
D.,  and  the  presentation  of  diplomas  with  a 
suitable  address  by  D.  F.  Fortney,  Es<^.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  The  closing  exammations 
of  the  Philipsburg  high  school  were  invested 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  because  of  the 
prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Cassanova,  a  public-spirited 
citizen  of  the  borough.  The  prizes  were  two  ten- 
dollar  gold  pieces--K)ne  for  the  best  male  and  the 
other  for  the  best  female  pupil  in  the  school. 

Chester. — ^Supt.  Harvey:  Tredyffrin  has 
lately  finished  an  excellent  house  near  Paoli.  It 
has  all  the  new  improvements,  including  slate 
blackboards.  I  thmk  we  have  elected  more 
first-class  school  men  directors  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  we  are  building  a  much  better 
class  of  school-houses.  My  official  work  in  the 
schools  is  now  brought  to  a  close.  To  say  that 
I  am  sorry  to  bid  farewell  to  so  many  teachers 
and  children  whom  I  love  so  dearly  is  stating  it 
very  mildly.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  as  warmly  attached  to  me  as  I  to  them. 
There  are  three  or  four  districts  in  the  county 
in  which  there  is  not  proper  interest  taken  in 
the  schools.  I  have  tried  to  show  them  the 
great  advantage  arising  from  excellent  schools, 
but  without  accomplishing  my  purpose. 

Clinton. — Supt.  McCloskey :  The  schools  in 
general  have  been  doing  better  work  than  here- 
tofore. The  Local  Institutes  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  were  well  attended.  Teach- 
ers, directors,  and  others  took  an  active  part.' 
Quite  a  number  of  schools  were  furnished  with 
globes,  maps,  charts,  patent  furniture,  etc.,  this 
year. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison :  Arbor  Day  was  duly 
observed  in  many  school  districts  by  setting  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Juniata. — Supt,  Auman :  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  desire  m  our  county  for  better  schools. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  attending  the  Mifilin- 
town  and  Tuscarora  Academies,  whilst  others 
are  in  attendance  elsewhere.  Teachers  observe 
that  they  must  improve  in  order  to  meet  the 
growing  difficulty  of  procuring  schools. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Coughlin :  An  interesting  ed- 
ucational meeting  was  held  at  Conyngham.  The 
children  from  the  various  schools  took  part  in 
the  exercises.  The  teachers  discussed  plans  and 
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methods  of  teaching,  and  stirring  addresses  were 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  by  private 
citizens,  and  others.  It  was  the  most  practical 
Institute  of  the  season.  The  Local  Institute  held 
at  Pittston  was  also  a  very  practical  meeting. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  Owens:  Our  schools,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  have  been  successfully 
taught  There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in 
the  ^neral  interest  taken  in  school  and  Local 
Institute  work  throughout  the  county. 

Perry— Supt.  Aumiller:  Three  of  our  high 
schools  have  graduated  classes,  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  nine  members ;  Millerstown,  five ; 
Newport,  seven.  The  course  pursued  by  each 
class  comprises  most  of  the  branches  enumer- 
ated in  the  Elementary  Normal  Course.  There 
is  a  movement  afoot  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  course  for  the  whole  county. 
In  Oliver  township  a  neat,  substantial  fence  has 
been  placed  around  the  grounds  of  the  Ever- 
men  school-house,  and  a  gravel  walk  made 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  East  New- 
port schools  in  the  same  district.  A  fine  brick 
nouse  has  been  erected  in  Buffalo  township :  it 
is  nicely  located  upon  an  acre  of  ground  do- 
nated by  Mr.  Hunter,  a  patron  of  the  school. 
Very  few  trees  were  planted  this  spring.  As 
long  as  the  school  grounds  are  not  protected  by 
fences,  but  little  progress  can  be  made  in  this 
work. 

Somerset  —  Supt.  Weller:  Local  normal 
schools  are  in  session  at  Somerset,  Meyersdale, 
Berlin,  Rockwood,  Ursina,  and  Stoyestown. 
The  session  ranges  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks. 

Susquehanna. — Supt,  James  :  The  manage- 
ment of  the  county  fair  at  Montrose  are  still 
pleased  with  the  educational  feature  of  their 
last  two  fairs.  They  readily  perceive  that 
nothing  can  sooner  elevate  and  dignify  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  than  to  intimately  connect  it 
with  the  cause  of  education.  Larger  premiums 
than  ever  before  will  this  year  be  offered  in  this 
department.  Tree-planting  has  fairly  progressed 
this  spring.  Nearly  half  the  school  grounds  of 
the  county  now  have  trees  growing  upon  them. 

Union. —  Supt.  Johnson:  The  Lewisburg 
high  school  graduated  a  class  of  fifteen  ladies 
and  four  gentlemen  this  year.  The  exercises 
were  attended  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. On  the  30th  of  May,  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Dill,  Secretary  of  the  Lewisburg  School  Board, 
passed  from  labor  to  reward.  By  his  death  the 
Board  has  been  deprived  of  a  safe  counsellor 
and  a  faithful,  painstaking  member ;  the  teach- 
ers have  lost  a  true  friend ;  the  pupils  will  miss 
his  kindly  face  and  cheerful  greeting  ;  and  the 
community  and  the  church  realize  that  an  up- 
right man  and  a  true  Christian  gentleman  has 
been  taken  from  their  midst. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy:  The  teachers  of 
Berlin  district  have  held  Institute  during  the 
winter.  The  Flat  Rock  school-house  in  Mount 
Pleasant  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

Allegheny  City — Supt.  Morrow :  Arbor  Day 
was  celebrated  at  many  of  our  schools  by  tree- 
planting  and  appropriate  exercises.  At  no  pre- 
vious time  has  so  much  interest  been  manifested 
in  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  as  on  last 
Arbor  Day.    The  offices  of  the  Supertntendent 


and  Secretary  have  been  refitted  and  elegantly 
furnished  by  the  Board. 

Beaver  Falls — Supt.  Knight :  School  closed 
May  6th,  with  appropriate  exercises  in  all  the 
rooms.  Commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Opera  House  the  same  evening.  The  house 
was  crowded  to  overflowing,  many  being  unable 
to  gain  admission.  The  class  contained  fifteen 
graduates.  The  exercises  were  pronounced  a 
success  in  every  respect.  The  Alumni  reunion 
and  banquet  were  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Bristol — Supt.  Booz:  Three  Yaggy's  Ana- 
tomical Studies  were  purchased  by  9ie  Board 
last  month.  Arbor  Day  was  appropriately  ob- 
served by  a  number  of  the  schools. 

Chambersburg  —  The  School  Board  has 
adopted  the  plan  for  a  large  and  commodious 
four-roomed  building.  Particular  atiention  will 
be  given  to  the  ventilation  of  the  various  rooms. 
A  brick  flue  will  be  constructed  in  the  wall  of 
each  room,  through  which  a  cast-iron  pipe  will 
carrv  off  the  smoke  and  ^as  from  the  stoves. 
With  this  the  ventilators  will  be  connected. 

Mahanoy  City. — Supt.  Bsdlentine:  A  class 
of  thirteen  graduated  from  the  high  school  this 
term.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain  that  was 
falling,  an  immense  audience  gathered  in  the 
Rink  to  encourage  the  class  who  had  success- 
fully finished  their  course  in  our  public  schools. 

NORRISTOWN  —  Supt.  Gotwals:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  all  our  schools.  Several  trees 
were  planted  in  each  yard.  The  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  tree-planting  and  exercises  having  a 
tendency  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  young 
with  the  importance  and  necessity  of  planting 
trees  and  protecting  them.  Quite  an  interest 
was  taken  in  these  exercises  by  the  citizens. 

Oil  City. — Supt.  Babcock :  Our  closing  exer- 
cises consisted  of  "receptions"  in  all  the 
grades  below  the  high  school.  These  were 
largely  attended  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  making  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  school  exhibition,  but  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  grade,  reading,  spelling,  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  etc.,  were  given,  and  collec- 
tions of  the  written  work  of  the  year  were  shown, 
in  order  that  the  parents  might  see  what  their 
children  were  doing.  The  prize  contest  in  reci- 
tation and  declamation  by  me  lower  classes  of 
the  high  school,  and  the  regular  commencement 
exercises  of  the  graduating  class,  were  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  and  drew  crowded  houses. 

Phcenixville  —  Supt.  Leister:  Arbor  Day 
exercises  were  held  in  all  the  schools.  About 
300  trees,  flowers,  vines,  and  shrubs  were  con- 
tributed and  planted  by  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  latter  had  been  requested  to  do  planting  at 
home,  and  report  to  their  teachers.  About  200 
plants  were  thus  reported.  White's  Physiolog- 
ical Charts  have  been  bought  by  the  Board. 

Shamokin— Supt.  Harpel:  The  commence- 
ment exercises  of  our  High  School  were  held  in 
the  Opera  House.  As  on  former  occasions  of 
this  kind,  the  house  was  crowded  to  its  utmost, 
every  seat  being  occupied  and  comfortable 
standing-room  not  attainable.  The  stage  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  pyramids  of  beau- 
tiful flowers,  and  spanned  by  an  arch  of  green, 
firom  the  centre  of  which  was  suspended  a  large 
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floral  star  of  the  class  of  '87,  hlaving  a  brilliant 
electric  light  shining  from  its  centre.  The  class, 
sixteen  in  number,  acquitted  themselves  well, 
and  the  exercises  passed  off  pleasantly  and  suc- 
cessfully from  beginning  to  end.  Among  the 
fifts  to  the  graduates  were  some  beautiful  floral 
esigns  and  many  valuable  books.  The  even- 
ing schools  completed  their  four  months'  work, 
and  have  been  dosed. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt  Transeau :  At  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Board,  the  contract  for  the 
Central  High  School  building  was  let  to  Mr.  A. 
Anson  Artley  for  131,520.00.  This  does  not 
include  the  heating  apparatus,  etc.  When  com- 
pleted July  1st,  1888,  I  think  we  will  have  a 
school  building  of  which  this  district  may  justly 
feel  proud.  Our  schools  closed  with  appropri- 
ate exercises.  The  hieh  school  commencement 
was  attended  by  a  Lurge  audience,  and  the 
eighteen  graduates  acquitted  themselves  well. 
It  was  one  of  our  best  commencements. 


Hazlb  Twp.— Supt  Williams:  The  regular 
monthly  Institute  was  held  at  West  Hsizleton. 
Dr.  W.  £.  Gayley,  one  of  our  leading  physicians, 
delivered  a  very  able  and  instructive  lecture  on 
*'  The  Eye."  At  a  previous  meeting  he  had 
lectured  to  us  on  "  Digestion  and  the  Effects  of 
Alcohol  on  the  Stomach.'*  Both  these  lectures 
were  highly  appreciated  by  our  teachers. 

Plymouth  Twp.— -Supt.  Gildea :  The  schools 
are  doing  excellent  work.  The  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  Larksville  schools  will  necessitate 
the  providing  of  another  room.  The  same  is 
true  of  Woodward.  Several  graded  schools,  at 
convenient  distances  from  each  other,  will  be 
established,  in  order  to  give  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  fair  education  without  being 
compelled  to  go  outside  of  the  district  for  it. 
The  progress  made  in  the  eraded  school  estab- 
lished at  Welsh  Hill  at  the  beginning  of  this 
term  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  such  a  scheme. 


Literary  Department. 


AS  long  as  ten  years  ago  James  Russell 
Lowdl  declared  Robert  Browning  to  be 
"the  richest  nature  of  his  time."  But  there 
were  comparatively  few  in  this  country  who 
agreed  with  him.  It  was  only  by  the  few  that 
he  was  read.  But  those  few  were  our  own 
greatest  poets  and  truest  critics,  and  they  recog- 
nized the  greatness  under  what  superhciaUy 
passed  for  his  eccentricity,  and  the  genuine 
poetry  in  what  to  the  cursory  and  careless  reader 
seemed  nothing  but  obscurity  and  incompre- 
hensibility. Smce  then,  however,  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  popular  opinion, 
and  to-day  Browning  has  perhaps  more  readers, 
more  students  of  his  poetry,  and  more  enthu- 
siastic admirers,  than  any  other  living  poet.  In 
fact,  there  is  something  like  a  "  Browning  craze" 
upon  us ;  though  no  doubt  much  of  the  popular 
adoration  of  him  is  nothing  more  than  a  fash- 
ionable affectation. 

The  truth,  however,  remains,  and  is  daily  be- 
coming clearer,  that,  while  Browning  has  writ- 
ten much  that  is  well-nigh  incomprehensible, 
and  much  that  in  form  even  lacks  every  require- 
ment of  beauty,  he  has  also  produced  some  of 
the  most  profound,  true,  and  artistically  perfect 
poetry  in  the  English  language ;  and  enough  of 
both  to  justify  Mr.  Stedman's  opinion  that  ne  is 
"the  most  original  and  unequal  of  livine 
poets,"  and  to  verify  Mr.  Lowell's  words  quoted 
above. 

Of  Mr.  Browning's  recent  American  critics 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  just,  writing  in 
The  Christian  Union,  calls  him  an  "  awakener 
of  souls,"  and  gives  this  estimate  of  him: 

"Among  the  many  elements  which  conspire 
to  give  this  poetry  a  depth,  a  range,  and  a  value 
far  beyond  that  possessed  by  the  great  body  of 
contemporary  verse,  the  spiritual  element  must 
be  given  a  first  place.  No  modem  poet  has 
seen  life  in  its  entirety  with  more  clearness,  or 
has  set  forth  its  environment,  interpreted  its  laws. 


and  brought  into  clear  light  its  standards  more 
powerfully  than  Browning.  Unlike  many  of 
nis  contemporaries,  Browning  refuses  to  break 
the  great  art  of  poetry  in  pieces  by  separating 
the  material  from  the  spiritual,  the  aesthetic  from 
the  moral.  He  insists  upon  seeing  life  in  all  its 
relations  and  upon  interpreting  it  as  a  whole, 
and  he  is  able  to  do  this  and  to  give  his  inter- 
pretation adequacy  and  rationality  because  he 
nas  such  a  profound  insight  into  the  ultimate 
laws  which  govern  life  and  the  ultimate  ends 
to  which  it  moves.  Those  who  are  deeply 
stirred  by  Browning,  are  stirred,  not  by  the 
melody  of  his  versie  nor  by  those  detached 
lines  which,  as  Mr.  Lowell  says,  nestle  in  the 
ear,  but  by  the  elevation  and  splendor  of  his 
thought,  by  the  large  and  noble  lines  of  an  art 
which  matches  his  great  conceptions  with  forms 
which,  if  not  always  perfect,  are  in  the  main 
harmonious  and  noole." 

One  thing  is  certain  :  Robert  Browning  occu- 
pies a  place  in  contemporary  literature  second  in 
prominence  only  to  that  of  Tennyson,  if  indeed 
It  is  a  second  place ;  and  acquaintance  with  his 
poetry  is  an  essential  requisite  of  every  student 
of  that  literature,  and  is  demanded  by  fashion 
as  well.  And,  moreover,  there  is  no  English 
poet  living  whose  work  is  better  worth  studying 
than  his.  And  to  do  this  satisfactorily  no  other 
American  edition  of  his  poems  is  at  the  same 
time  as  complete  and  presented  in  as  beautiful 
a  form  as  the  Riverside  Browning  in  six  beau- 
tiful volumes,  just  published  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  of  Boston.  The  price  for  the 
set,  $10,  is  very  reasonable  when  the  superior 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship  is  taken 
into  consideration ;  for  a  better  printed  and 
more  thoroughly  beautiful  set  of  books  has  rarely 
been  issued  even  from  the  artistic  Riverside 
Press.  Browning-lovers  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing it  the  best  edition  in  the  market,  and 
the  only  one  worthy  of  the  great  poet. 
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American  Literature  and  Other  Papers.    By 
Edwin  Percys  Whipple.     With  Introductory  Note 
ky  J.  G,  Whittier.    Boston:  Ticknor  <5r*  Co.,  Cr. 
Svo.t  gilt  top,  pp.  SIS.     Price,  $i.SO. 
What  strikes  ns  fint  of  all  on  opening  this  hand- 
tome  volume  is  the  remarkably  beautiful  title-page. 
A  mope  artistic  selection  and  arrangement  of  type  we 
have  seldom  seen.    And  the  same  refined  taste  char- 
acterizes all  the  rest  of  the  publishers'  work  on  this 
volnme.    Though  the  late  Mr.  Whipple's  best  known 
work  was  that  on  "  The  Literature  of  the  Age  of 
Elizabeth,"  his  old  friend  Whittier  is  correct  in  saying 
that  "there  are  none  of  his  Essays  which  will  not 
repay  a  careful  study."     For  he  was  one  of  the  most 
sdiolarly,  graceful,  and  conscientious  critics  in  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  the  most  kindly  and  genial.  And  these 
characteristics  are  all  markedly  present  in  the  Essays 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us.     Aside,  however, 
from  the  interest  attaching  to  them  for  this  reason, 
intensified  by  the  recent  deathof  the  lamented  author, 
they  have  an  intrinsic  value  of  their  own  that  gives 
them  a  high  and  permanent  place  in  our  literature. 
The  interesting  and  able  essay  on  "American  Litera- 
tare"  from  1776  to  1876,  is  probably  the  most  cor- 
rect and  comprehensive  short  review  of  our  literature 
dniing  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence  to 
be  had  anywhere.    Its  138  pages  alone  give  the  vol- 
ume a  claim  to  a  place  in  the  school  library.     The 
two  essays,  on  "  Emerson  and  Carlyle  "  and  **  Emer- 
ion  as  a  Poet,"  are  equally  worth  studying  for  their 
clear  and  finished  literary  style,  and  for  their  careful 
critical  estimate  of  their  subjects.     Not  less  interest- 
ing and  valuable  are  the  remaining  two  essays,  on 
"Daniel  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English  Style,"  and 
on  "The  Character  and  Genius  of  Thomas  Stan- 
King,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  preachers  of  the 
centuiy.    The  whole  volume  is  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  to  the  student  of  our  literature. 
Outlines  of  Logic,  and  of  Encyclopedia  of 
Ph  I LOSOPH  Y.    Dictated  P<flftiom  of  the  Lectures  of 
Herman  Lotze.    Ginn  dr*  Co.   Pp.  igo.    Price,  $/. 
This  completes  the  series  of  six  volumes  of  Lotze's 
Outlines    which   Dr.  Ladd  has  made  accessible   to 
Englbh  students  by  his   able  translation.     It  is  a 
work  for  which  he  deserves  the  unqualified  thanks  of 
all  interested  in  what  is  perhaps  the  dominant  phil- 
osophy in    Germany  to-day,  and  is  receiving  ever 
more  and  closer  attention  in  this  country  as  well.   Of 
the  general  spirit  and  trend  of  this  philosophy  we 
have  written  on  several  occasions  in  these  pages 
when  noticing  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  series 
of  Outlines,  and  especially  when  treating  of  Lotze's 
main  work,  the  "  Microcosmus."     The  present  vol- 
nme,  while  not  in  any  wise  a  text-book  of  Logic,  will 
yet  be  found  very  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  stu- 
dent and  teacher  of  that  art;  while  in  the  second 
part  many  valuable  side-lights  on  the  author's  general 
philosophical  position  will  be  found.    Like  the  rest  of 
the  series,  this  is  a  book  for  the  close  thinker  and  spec- 
ial student  of  philosophy,  rather  than  for  the  general 
reader.     It  is  not  easily  mastered ;  but  when  mastered 
is  worth  all  the  time  and  trouble  it  may  have  cost. 

American  Commonwealths:    Connecticut.    A 
Study  of  a  Cpmnumwealth  Democracy.    By  Alex- 
ander Johnston,     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  ^ 
Co.    i2mo,  gilt  top,  with  map.    pp.  ^og.    $1.2^. 
As  each  successive  volume  of  this  admirable  series 
tppeais  one  is  tempted  to  pronounce  it  "  the  best." 
It  is*ceTtain,  however,  that  no  previous  volume  is  bet- 
ter than  thia  one  on  Connecticut.     Its  excellence  will 
not  surprise  those  who  already  know  Prof.  Johnston's 
ability  through  acquaintance  with  his  History  of  the 


United  States  for  schools,  which  was  noticed  in  these 
columns  some  months  ago.  Apart  from  its  thorough- 
ness, judicial  fairness,  and  the  eminent  cleaniess  of 
its  style,  the  history  of  Connecticut  is  in  itself  so  ex- 
ceedingly important  and  full  of  interest  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  whole  country,  that  it  appeals 
directly  to  every  American.  This  influence,  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  size  of  the  state,  is  brought  out 
with  much  force  and  clearness  in  this  volume.  It 
helps  us  to  understand  our  federal  constitution,  to  be 
shown,  as  we  here  are,  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  early  Connecticut  constitution,  and  the  great  debt 
the  former  owes  to  the  latter.  It  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand the  history  of  our  own  state  and  the  charac- 
ter of  a  large  part  of  its  population,  to  read  again  the 
interesting  story  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
states  over  the  loug-disputed  Wyoming  district.  In 
short,  this  tenth  volume  of  the  series  is  as  important 
as  it  is  excellent  and  popularly  interesting. 
Scripture  Readings  :  Selected  for  the  Use  of  Teach- 
ers and  Schools.  By  E.  D.  Morris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
New  York  :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &*  Co.  pp.  2^4. 
The  aim  of  this  very  neat  and  well  made  volume  is 
an  altogether  commendable  one.  Whatever  tends  to 
aid  teachers  in  making  the  devotional  exercises  of 
their  school  interesting  and  less  perfunctory  than  they 
too  often  are  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed.  And  that  is 
what  this  book  is  well  calculated  to  do.  Its  selec- 
tions from  Scripture  are  wisely  made,  and  interest  in 
their  reading  is  aroused  by  the  use  of  various  old  and 
new  versions  and  translations;  most  indeed  from  the 
King  James  Version,  but  many  also  from  the  new 
Revised,  some  from  the  "Bishops'  Bible,"  from  the 
Douay  Bible,  the  Coverdale  Bible,  and  the  Tyndale 
Version.  It  is  a  book  we  heartily  commend,  one  whose 
helpfulness  cannot  fail  to  be  seen  and  appreciated, 
p.  Elements  of  English  ;  An  Introduction  to  Eng- 
A  lish  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  George 
Hodgedon  Richer,  A.  M.  Boston  :  Interstate  Pub- 
lishing  Co.  i2mo.  pp.  100.  Price^  jo  cents. 
Books  designed  to  lighten  the  task  of  studying 
English  grammar,  and  to  brighten  that  branch  which 
to  the  majority  of  children  is  the  dullest  and  m(vt 
difiicult  in  the  whole  school  course,  are  steadily  mul- 
tiplying. This  attractive  little  volume  belongs  to  the 
number.  "It  is  designed  to  be  used  in  the  lower 
grades  of  schools,  and  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the 
study  of  larger  works  on  language  and  grammar.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  lessons,  treating  of  the  parts  of 
speech  and  their  uses,  of  the  simple  sentence  in  its 
various  forms,  fully  illustrated  by  practical  exercises 
composed  of  common  words  in  daily  use."  These 
words  of  the  preface  fairly  describe  the  contents.  We 
welcome  the  volume  as  an  attempt  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Teachers  will  find  it  worth  examining. 
Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied. 
;:^  By  J.  M.  Greenwood,  A.  M.  New  York-.  D. 
Appleton  ^  Co.  i2mo.  pp.  ig2. 
An  exceptionally  neat  and  tasteful  little  book, 
printed  on  extra  fine  paper  and  in  superior  style. 
And  its  contents  are  worthy  of  it.  For  it  is  quite  dif> 
ferent  in  plan  and  method  from  the  usual  works  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  that  are  so  abun- 
dant. While  in  the  main  its  aim  is  the  same  as 
theirs,  it  is  more  specific  in  its  scope,  and  more  prac- 
tical and  helpful  to  the  working  teacher  than  the 
most.  In  its  fourteen  chapters  the  teacher  is  told  in  a 
plain  and  direct  manner  just  what  to  do  and  what  not, 
and  how  to  do  it  and  how  not,  in  his  work  of  manag- 
ing  and  teaching  children.  All  the  instruction  and 
counsel  are  eminently  sound,  based  on  correct  prin- 
ciples, and  presented  in  a  clear,  common-sense  man- 
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ner.  There  is  a  store  of  wisdom  and  good  sense  in 
Ihe  chapters  on  the  Length  of  Recitation,  Art  of 
Questioning,  Teaching  Reading,  Composition,  Pen- 
manship, and  the  various  other  common  school 
branches,  from  which  no  teacher  can  fail  to  derive 
solid  benefit,  and  which  is  of  a  kind  sorely  needed 
by  not  a  few.  It  is  a  book  that  deserves  to  be  widely 
read  and  studied,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  teacher's 
library. 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History,  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  James  Johonnot,  New  York :  D. 
AppUton  6*  Co.  22mo,  Illustrated,  pp.  264, 
This  volume  is  book  IV  of  the  second  Part  of  Ap- 
pleton's  deservedly  popular  Historical  Series.  It  will 
not  detract  from  that  popularity,  nor  from  Prof.  Johon- 
not's  reputation  as  a  successful  writer  and  compiler 
of  school  books.  The  ten  great  events  have  been 
selected  from  the  history  of  Greece,  the  Crusades, 
Switzerland  (whose  mythical  hero  Tell  is  still  treated 
as  a  historical  character),  Scotland,  the  Netherlands, 
England,  India,  and  America,  with  the  story  of  Co- 
lumbus's discovery  of  America,  and  the  Puritans' 
colonization  of  New  England.  A  main  purpose  of 
the  author  is  the  laudable  one  of  arousing  and 
strengthening  the  virtue  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
liberty  in  the  minds  of  our  youth.  No  bright  boy 
but  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
Elements  of  Botany,  including  Organography, 
Vegetable  Histology,  Vegetable  Physiology,  and 
Vegetable  Taxonomy,  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Terms,  By  Edson  S.  Bastin,  A.  M,  Chicago  :  G, 
P.  Engelhard  6^*  Co.  8vo.,pp.  joo.  Price,  $2.^0. 
It  is  rarely  that  a  handsomer  or  better  made  text- 
book comes  to  our  hand  than  is  this  one.  And  in- 
deed it  differs  also  from  most  other  text-books  on 
botany,  that  are  equally  comprehensive  and  thorough, 
in  that  it  is  freer  from  mere  technicalities  that  often 
make  this  delightful  branch  of  natural  science  a  bur- 
den to  the  average  school  boy  and  girl.  It  is  so 
written  that  not  only  can  children  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence understand  it,  but  they  will  also  be  likely  to 
become  interested  in  the  study.  To  this  the  clear- 
ness of  style  contributes  much,  but  as  much  also  the 
order  and  method  of  treatment,  which  proceed  upon 
the  only  truly  scientific  principle  that  the  pupils  must 
be  led  from  well-known  facts  to  those  less  known. 
It  begins,  therefore,  not  with  the  treatment  of  cells 
and  tissues,  but  with  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  &c., 
and  from  these  leads  on  to  the  more  intricate  and 
hidden  parts  of  the  plant  world.  The  illustrations 
are  all  from  original  drawings  by  the  author,  and  are 
more  than  ordinarily  helpful.  It  is  a  work  that  must 
meet  with  favor  among  teachers  and  private  students. 
We  heartily  recommend  it. 

RuRA]p  Hours.     By  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper.    New 
and  Revised  Edition.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
'  6r»  Co.     i2mo.  pp.  SS7*     Price,  $i.2_$. 
Field,    Wood    and     Meadow    Rambles.     By 
Amanda   B.  Harris.     Chicago:  Interstate  Pub- 
lishing Co.     Square  8vo.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1. 
Both  these  books  will  be  found  to  be  very  pleasant 
out-door  company  during  the  hot  days  of  the  summer 
vacation.   And  they  are  profitable  companions  as  well, 
contributing  not  only  to  our  entertainment,  but  as 
much  to  our  instruction,  teaching  us  how  to  see  what 
is  to  be  seen,  and  then  telling  us  what  it  is  that  we  see. 
Miss  Cooper's  book  is  an  abridged  and  thereby  im- 
proved edition  of  what,  when  it  first  appeared  some 
years  ago,  was  hailed  and  enjoyed  by  all  lovers  of 
nature  for  its  simple,  unaffected,  yet  accurate  and 
correct,  descriptions  of  the  scenery  about  her  home 
in  Ostego  county.  New  York ;  of  the  flowers,  lakes. 


streams,  birds,  and  so  on,  in  that  region,  made  speci- 
ally interesting  to  all  Americans  as  the  home  of  the 
anthor  of  the  Leather-stocking  Tales,  and  the  scene 
of  many  of  his  stories.  It  is  a  book  specially  good 
for  young  folks  to  read,  as  it  will  aid  them  in  the  art 
of  close  observation,  and  perhaps  lead  them  to  at- 
tempt a  similar  reconl  of  every-day  sights  and  objects 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  in  most  of  which 
there  are  thousands  of  interesting  things  to  be  seen  and 
heard  if  only  our  senses  and  minds  are  open  to  them. 
Mrs.  Harris's  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated,  and 
bound  volume  is  written  particularly  for  the  young, 
and  treats  in  a  delightfully  direct  and  familiar  style 
of  those  common  birds  which  may  be  seen  and 
studied  almost  everywhere  within  the  temperate  zone. 
It  is  not  a  work  on  ornithology,  yet  it  gives  a  good 
deal  of  ornithological  instruction  in  its  talks  about 
the  pewee,  partridge,  whip-poor-will,  cuckoo,  vireo, 
cat-bird,  thrush,  swallow,  oriole  and  other  feathered 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  publishers  have 
helped  to  make  an  unusually  attractive  book  out  of 
these  pleasant  sketches,  and  one  partcularly  well 
adapted  for  a  birthday  gift  or  other  token  of  friend- 
ship and  remembrance.  Both  volumes  are  such  as 
our  young  people  ought  by  every  means  be  encour- 
aged to  read. 
American  Statesmen:    Life  op  Henry  Clay. 

By  Carl  Schurz.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  6f 

Co.     Two  vols.     i2mo.,  gilt  top.     Pp.  j8j,  424. 

Price  $2.So, 

The  American  Statesmen  series  is  more  advanced 
than  either  of  its  two  companion  series,  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealths  or  the  American  Men  of  Let- 
ters, these  two  volumes  on  Henry  Clay  being  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  the  series.  This  subject  is 
the  only  one  thus  far  to  whom  has  been  accorded 
more  than  one  volume.  But  he  deserves  it.  For, 
though  he  was  not  the  g^reatest  statesman,  orator,  or 
man,  of  his  times,  he  was  as  conspicuous  as  any,  and 
his  influence,  if  less  dinrct  and  less  openly  recognized 
than  that  of  some  others,  was  certainly  as  far-reach- 
ing, and  effective,  and  abiding.  As  intensely  hated 
and  maligned  by  some  as  he  was  loved  and  lauded  by 
others,  to  write  an  impartial  and  true  account  of  his 
life  and  work  was  no  easy  task.  If  it  could  be  done 
by  any  one,  the  philosophical  statesman,  independent 
politician,  and  eloquent  orator  who  has  become  his 
biographer  certainly  was  the  man  to  do  it.  The  bio- 
graphy he  has  given  us  is  more  than  a  mere 
biography.  It  is  a  brilliant  side-light  upon  that  long 
and  important  period  of  our  history  which  the  life  of 
Clay  covered,  illumining  many  an  event  and  vital 
political  question,  as  only  the  clear  and  just  mind  and 
the  eminently  strong  yet  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  Schurx 
could  do.  It  is  the  study  of  a  statesman  by  a  states- 
man ;  the  description  of  an  orator  by  an  orator ;  it  is 
a  work  worthy  of  its  subject,  and  as  worthy  of  its 
scholarly  and  cultured  author. 

The  Life  of  George  Washington.  By  Washing- 
ton Irving.    In  four  volumes.    New  York:  John 
B.  Alden.     8vo.,  half  morocco.  Illustrated.     Priee 
$4.00  per  set ;  Cloth,  $3.00.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  404. 
When  Mr.  Alden's  edition  of  Irving's  works  ap- 
peared last  autumn,  it  was  promised  that  a  similar  ed-  ' 
ition  of  Irvin^s  Life  of  Washington  would  soon 
follow.     The  first  volume  of  the  latter  is  before  us, 
and  when  we  say  that  it  is  even  a  handsomer  and 
better-made  book  than  the  other  *<  Works,"  it  wiU  be 
understood  that  it  must  be  a  very  excellent  publica- 
tion.    In  fact,  it  is  the  best  piece  of  book-making 
Mr.  Alden  has  ever  done.    The  paper  is  fine,  heavy, 
and  of  good  texture ;  typography  large  and  clean, 
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with  ample  margins ;  the  numerous  Ulustrations  are 
nearly  all  equally  good,  while  the  binding  is  as  dur- 
able as  it  is  beautiful,  with  its  marbled  edges,  and 
dark  brown  morocco  back  and  covers.  It  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  finest  library.  As  to  the  "  Life** 
itself,  we  need  not  recommend  it.  Its  reputation  is 
as  extended  as  the  language.  It  is  a  book  of  double 
Talne;  first  because  of  its  illustrious  subject,  and  next 
because  of  its  equally  famous  and  always  delightful 
avtbor.  It  is  one  of  the  classics  of  our  literature. 
And  never  before  was  it  offered  in  so  worthy  a  form 
at  so  low  a  price. 

The  same  publisher  has  also  completed  his  hand- 
KHne  half-morocco  edition  of  Guizot*s  great  work,  the 
history  of  France^  in  eight  profusely  illustrated  8vo. 
volumes,  offered  at  the  unprecedentedly  low  price  of 
56  for  the  set.  It  is  a  history  specially  interesting  to 
jonng  folks,  and  at  such  a  price  there  are  few  schools 
vhich  cannot  afford  to  get  it  for  their  libraries. 
A  Primer  of  Botany.    By  Mrs,  A.  A.  Knight, 

Boston:    Cinn  6r*  Co.     /6mo.,  boards,  pp.  iij. 

Prite,  3S  <"'^'J' 

An  attractive  little  book,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
wise  teacher  a  very  useful  one  for  introducing  the 
study  of  plants  and  plant-life  to  the  youngest  scholars. 
It  proceeds  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  by  direct 
observation  and  experiment,  leading  by  induction  up 
to  the  principles  of  the  science.  At  the  close  of  each 
chapter  is  a  Review,  oral  and  written,  of  what  has 
been  learned  in  the  chapter  or  section.  The  book  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  will  be  specially  appreciated 
by  primary  teachers,  as  well  as  by  older  beginners  in 
the  beautiful  science  of  Botany. 
In  Ole  Virginia:  Or  Marse  Chan  and  Other 

Stories.     By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.     New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,     jsmo.,  pp.  sjo.     Price, 

We  call  attention  to  this  volume,  not  only  because 
of  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it  on  the  life, 
manners,  customs,  and  condition  of  the  wealthier 
whites  of  Virginia  and  of  their  negroes,  immediately 
before,  during,  and  after  the  War ;  but  also  because 
we  r^ard  the  six  stories  of  this  book  to  be  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  American  short  story  thus 
fax  produced  in  our  literature.  <*  Marse  Chan**  and 
"  Meh  Lady"  are  unqualifiedly  the  best  stories  of  the 
war  that  we  have  yet  seen.  All  the  stories  are  full  of 
humor,  and  yet  more  touchingly  pathetic.  And  they 
ire  as  wholesome  in  their  tone  and  influence  as  they 
are  charming  and  delightfully  entertaining  reading 
for  old  and  young.  For  resting  the  mind,  and  for 
pore  enjoyment  during  the  hot  vacation  weather,  we 
can  recommend  this  book  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 
The  Phillips-Exeter  Lectures.  Delivered  before 

(he  Students  of  Phillips- Exeter  Academy,  i88s- 

iS86.     By  Presidents  McCosh,  Walker,  Bartlett, 

Robinson,   Porter,  and  Carter,  and  Rev. .  Drs. 

Hale  and  Brooks.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &* 

Co.    j2mo.,pp.  208.     Price,  $1.^0. 

If  only  as  specimens  of  the  thought  and  style  of 
eight  of  the  most  eminent  educators,  scholars,  and 
orators  of  our  country,  these  lectures  are  worth  hav- 
ing and  studying.  But  aside  from  this,  their  subject 
matter  is.so  weighty,  so  important,  and  so  full  of  wis- 
dom, that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  benefit  every 
reader,  and  particularly  every  one  engaged  in  the 
noble  work  of  educating  the  young.  We  can  scarcely 
think  of  anything  more  practically  helpful  and  profit- 
able in  this  work  than  for  the  teachers  of  our  high 
and  normal  schools,  for  instance,  to  devote  an  hour, 
»y  each  month,  to  reading  to  their  pupils  the  whole- 
iome  words  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  on  "  Physical, 


Mental,  and  Spiritual  Exercises  ;**  of  Dr.  McCosh  on 
"  Habit,  and  its  Influence  in  the  Training  at  School;** 
of  Dr.  Bartlett  on  "The  Spontaneous  Element  in 
Scholarship;'*  Dr.  Carter  on  "  The  Sentiment  of  Rev- 
erence ;**  Dr.  Robinson  on  "  Men  :  Made,  Selfmade, 
and  Unmade;"  Dr.  Noah  Porter  on  "The  Ideal 
Scholar,**  and  all  the  rest  of  these  lectures.  The 
volume  is  one  from  which  every  teacher  and  older 
student  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  profit  and  benefit. 
The  Appeal  to  Life.    By  Theodore  T.  Munger. 

Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  &*    Co.     i6mo.  pp. 

33g.     Price,  $1.^0. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  call  attention  to  volumes  of 
sermons  in  these  columns.  But  then  it  is  not  often  that 
we  are  privileged  to  see  volumes  of  such  sermons  as 
these,  so  profound  yet  clear  and  plain,  so  fresh  and 
unconventional,  so  filled  to  overflowing  with  Christ*s 
spirit  of  "  sweet  reasonableness.'*  They  are  so  unlike 
most  published  sermons  as  to  be  most  interesting 
reading  not  only  to  the  specially  "devout"  and 
"  churchly,**  but  by  their  frank  and  manly  Christian 
common  sense,  freshness  of  thought,  exquisite  liter- 
ary style,  winning  the  attention  and  interest  of  every 
unbiased,  thoughtful  man  and  woman.  The  grand 
discourse  on  "  Music  as  Revelation**  will  specially  in- 
terest educators,  and  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole  volume. 

History  of  England  for  Beginners.     By  Ara- 

Vy    bella  B.  Buckley  [Mrs,  Fisher),  with  Additions  by 

^^   Robert  H.  Labberton.     New    York:    Macmillan 

6r*  Co.     i2mo.  with  Maps  and  Tables,  pp.  380, 

What  strikes  one  at  once  as  a  specially  excellent 
feature  of  this  beautifully  printed  and  bound  volume 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  Table  of  Contents  so  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
Chronological  Table  of  all  the  leading  events  in  Eng- 
lish history  from  B.  C.  55  to  A.  D.  1886.  The 
maps  too  and  genealogical  tables  are  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. As  for  the  book  as  a  whole  it  has  the 
merits  of  clear  arrangement  and  method  and  a  simple, 
interesting  style.  The  author  being  a  very  patriotic 
Englishwoman,  she,  of  course,  views  all  things  from  the 
English  standpoint,  which  is  sometimes  radically  dif- 
ferent  from  the  American,  and  indeed  from  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  For  example,  few  of  us  look  at 
England's  relations  with  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Home- 
Rule  movement,  as  does  Mrs.  Fisher.  So  also  her 
views  of  England's  colonial  policy  and  her  part  in  In- 
dian history,  are  very  different  from  ours.  Nevertheless 
the  volume  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  and 
value  for  teachers,  and  as  a  text -book. 
A  Third  Reader.    Stickney.    Boston:  C^nn^^Co. 

i2mo.  Illustrated.     Pp.  328.  Price,  ^3  cents. 

Says  the  prefatory  note  of  this  attractive  little  book : 
"  If  a  pupil  can  be  trained  to  enunciate  well,  to  con- 
trol  the  slides  of  his  voice,  to  vary  the  pitch  and  vol- 
ume,  and  to  attend  to  these  points  in  others*  reading, 
he  need  only  to  understand  and  enjoy  what  he  reads 
to  make  an  agreeable  reader.*'  Which  is  very  true; 
but  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  How  can 
he  be  trained  thus  if  he  do  not  first "  understand 
and  enjoy  what  he  reads  ?'*  Fortunately  the  selec- 
tions given  as  reading  exercises  in  the  book  are  of  so 
excellent  a  quality,  that  few  children  will  not  afc  onec  ' 
understand  and  enjoy  them.  Indeed  it  is  the  admir- ' 
able  literary  taste  displayed  in  tha  maidag  «f  these 
selections  that  gives  this  Reader  a  place  imt  in  ad- 
vance of  many  others.  The  make-up  of  the  book 
is  also  to  be  commended ;  the  clear,  large  type,  good 
paper,  and  substantial  binding  are  what  such  a  book 
ought  to  have ;  the  paper  might  with  advantage  be 
still  heavier  and  more  opaque. 
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The  Cheerful  Voice. — ^The  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  home  and  home  Intercourse,  let  us  here  say, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  kindly  and  affectionate 
training  of  the  voice.  Trouble,  care,  and  vexation 
will  and  must,  of  course,  come;  but  let  them  not  creep 
into  our  voices.  Let  only  our  kindly  and  happier 
feelings  be  vocal  in  our  homes.  Let  them  be  so,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  for  the  little  children's  sake. 
Those  sensitive  little  beings  are  exceedingly  suscept- 
ible to  the  tones.    Let  us  l^ve  consideration  for  them. 


They  hear  so  much  that  we  have  forgotten  to  hear; 
for,  as  we  advance  in  years,  our  life  becomes  more 
interior.  We  are  abstracted  from  outward  scenes 
and  sounds.  We  think,  we  reflect,  we  begin  gradu- 
ally to  deal  with  the  past,  as  we  have  formerly  vividly 
lived  in  the  present  Our  ear  grows  dull  to  external 
sound ;  it  is  turned  inward  and  listens  chiefly  to  the 
echoes  of  past  voices.  We  catch  no  more  the  merry 
laughter  of  children.  We  hear  no  more  the  note  of 
the  morning  bird.     The  brook  that  used  to  prattle  so 


KIND  WORDS  CAN  NEVER  DIE. 
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From  "  Day-School  Bbll." 
Abbt  Hutcbucsom.    Anr.  by  H.  Watbrs. 
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1.  Kind     words  can  nev  -  er  die,    Cherished  and  blest,  God  knows  how  deep  they    lie, 

2.  Child  -  hood   can   nev  -  er  die — ^Wrecks  of   the  past    Float    o'er    the   mem  -  o  •  ry, 

3.  Sweet  thoughts  can  nev  -  er  die.  Though,  like  the  flow'rs,  Their  brightest    hues  may    fly 

4.  Our        souls    can  nev  -  er  die,  Though  in    the  tomb    We    may     all  have    to     lie. 
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Lodged  in  the  breast ;  Like  childhood's  sim- pie  rhymes,  Said  o'er  a  thousand  times. 
Bright  to  the  last.  Man  -  y  a  hap  -  py  thing,  Man  -  y  a  dai  •  sy  spring. 
In  win  -  try  hours.  But    when  the    gen  -  tie    dew  Gives  them  their  charms  a  -  new. 

Wrapt     in     its  gloom.  What  though  the  flesh  de  -  cay.  Souls   pass    in  peace    a  -  way, 
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Go      through  all  years  and  climes,  The  heart    to  cheer.  Kind  words  can  nev  -  er  die. 

Floats  on  time's  cease  -  less  wing,     Far,    far      a -way.    Child -hood  can  nev  -  er  diCt 

With    many  an     add  -  ed    hue.    They  bloom  a  -  gain.  Sweet  thoughts  can  nev  -  er  die. 

Live    through  e  -  ter  -  nal    day     With  Christ  a  -  bove.  Our      soub   can  nev  -  er  diCt 
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nev  -  er  die,  nev  -  er  die,   Kind  words  can  nev  -  er  die,  no,  nev .  er  die. 

nev  -  er  die,  nev  -  er  die,   Child -hood   can   nev  -  er  die,  no,  nev-er  die. 

nev  -  er  die,  nev  -  er  die.   Sweet  thoughts  caji  nev  •  er  die,  no,  nev  -  er  die. 

nev  -  er  die,  nev  -  er  die,  Our      souls   can  nev  -  er  die,  no,  nev  -  er  die. 
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gaily  to  us,  rushes  by  unheeded — ^we  have  forgotten 
to  hear  such  things ;  but  little  children,  remember, 
sensitively  hear  them  all.  Mark  how,  at  every  sound, 
the  young  child  starts,  and  turns,  and  listens ;  and 
thus,  with  equal  sensitiveness  does  it  catch  the  tones 
of  human  voices.  How  were  it  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  sharp  and  hasty  word,  the  fretful  and  com- 
plaining tone,  should  not  startle  and  pain,  even  de- 
press the  sensitive  little  being  whose  haip  of  life  is 


so  newly  and  delicately  strung,  vibrating  even  to  the 
gentle  breeze,  and  thrilling  ever  to  the  tones  of  such 
voices  as  sweep  across  it?  Let  us  be  kind  and  cheer- 
ful spoken,  then,  in  our  homes. — Once  a  Week, 

The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  is  then 
that,  in  logical  words,  can  express  the  effect  music 
has  on  us?  A  kind  of  inarticulate,  unfathomable 
speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite, 
and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  out  into  that. — Carlylt, 
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THE  object  of  school  instruction  is  to  dis- 
cipline the  mind  and  develop  the  mental 
faculties,  to  prepare  children  for  the  highest 
citizenship  and  the  larger  duties  of  life. 
The  more  intelligent  and  better  educated 
society  becomes  the  higher  will  be  the 
standard  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
such  a  position.  But  in  addition  to  educa- 
tion, there  is  one  more  element  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  proper  development  of  the 
daties  of  a  citizen,  and  that  is  character, 
which  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  life.  "It 
is  the  noblest  possession  of  man,  constituting 
a  rank  in  itself,  and  an  estate  in  the  general 
good-will,  dignifying  every  station,  and  ex- 
klting  every  position  in  society."  If  I 
were  asked  to  formulate  a  maxim,  it  would 
be  this:  <* Education  is  the  most  excellent 
attainment,  and  character,  with  the  moral 
courage  to  do  right,  is  the  crown  and  glory 
of  life."  Let  me  say  to  those  who  are  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  school,  that  no 
virtue  or  achievement  in  this  world,  whether 
in  society,  art,  science,  literature,  or  the 
marts  of  tVade,  can  be  acquired  in  a  moment, 
but  step  by  step. 

Thers  is  no  monument  of  brass  or  mar- 
ble that  can  ^  erected  in  honor  of  any  man 
which  can  compare  in  beauty,  in  character, 
or  in  permanence,  with  the  honor  of  being 
identified  for  years,  and  perhaps  for  all 
time,  with  a  system  upon  which  the  super- 
structure of  our  government  is  founded,  and 
on  which  the  free  institutions  of  this  country 
must  forever  rest — a  system  which  we  have 
mherited  from  our  sturdy  ancestors,  who 
gave  us  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  declared 


that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal.  There 
is  no  law  of  the  State  or  rule  of  the  School 
Board  that  gives  the  child  of  the  rich  any 
advantage  whatever  over  the  child  of  the 
poor  man,  even  down  to  the  color  of  the 
cover  that  shall  be  used  on  a  text-book,  for 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  recently 
declared,  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  that  the 
city  shall  furnbh  text-books  to  all  alike,  an<b 
free  of  cost.     It  only  remains  now  for  the- 
pupil  to  take  such  rank  and  position  as  he  • 
or  she  may  elect  by  personal  application  i 
and  industry  in  the  race   for  excellence,, 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  an  honest, 
and  upright  performance  of  individual  duty^ 
No  two  will  travel  the  same  road,  or  have  • 
an3rthing  like  a  similar  experience.     Each, 
must  build  for  himself  or  herself.     It  has. 
been  truly  said,  "Every  person  has  two  ed- 
ucations one  which  he  receives  from  others, . 
and  one,  more  important,  which  he  gives  to  • 
himself."  Education,  whether  self-acquired ^ 
or  imparted  by  others,  is  the  most  excellent 
attainment,  as  it  enlarges  the  capacities  of ' 
the  mind,  promotes  their  improvement,  and . 
renders  a  man  respectable  in  the  eyes  of. 
society. 


Dr.  Holland,  Cooper,  and  Mrs.  Stowe* 
are  American  writers  of  fiction  whose  pro- 
ductions can  be  read  profitably.  Two  good 
works  of  Cooper's  are  '*  The  Spy"  andi 
"The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;"  two  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  are  "The  Mayflower"  and  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin;"  of  Dr.  Holland's  are  "The 
Bay  Path"  and  "Arthur  Bonnicastle." 
Ten  books  that  might  be  recommended  to  a 
boy  fourteen  years-  of  age  (thb  would  de- 
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pend  somewhat  upon  one's  knowledge  of 
the  boy  and  of  his  "bent"):  Holland's 
"Arthut  Bonnicastle"  and  "Seven  Oaks;" 
Kingsley's  "Greek  Heroes;"  Scott's 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather;"  Lamb's  "Tales 
from  Shakespeare;"  "Robinson  Crusoe;" 
"Gulliver's  Travels;"  "The  Arabian 
Nights;"  "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson ;" 
Abbot's  Histories,  Higginson's  History  U. 
S.,  Weems'  Life  of  Marion,  etc.  These  are 
all  standard  works.  It  will  not  do  damage 
to  put  in  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  story-books 
of  a  simpler  sort — anything  that  may  tend 
to  turn  his  taste  away  from  the  low,  de- 
moralizing and  weakening  works  so  freely 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  nowadays. 
It  is  as  important  to  keep  bad  literature  out 
of  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls,  as  to  put  good 
literature  in. — Indiana  School  JaumaL 

^     The  late  John  B.  Gough  in  one  of  his 
'     powerful  addresses,  tells  the  following  most 
touching  story: 

I  was  once  playing  with  a  beautiful  boy  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  Conn.  I  was  carrying  him  to 
and  fro  on  my  back,  both  of  us  enjoying  our- 
selves exceedingly  ;  for  I  loved  him  and  I  think 
he  loved  me.  During  our  play,  I  said  to  him, 
"  Harry,  will  you  eo  with  me  down  to  the  side  of 
that  green  bank  ?  *  "Oh,  yes,"  was  the  cheer- 
ful reply.  We  went  together,  and  saw  a  man 
lying  listlessly  there,  quite  drunk,  his  foce  up- 
turned to  the  bright  blue  sky ;  the  sunbeams 
that  wanned,  and  cheered,  and  illumined  us, 
lay  upon  his  porous,  ereasy  face;  the  pure 
morning  wind  kissed  his  parched  lips  and 
passed  away  poisoned  ;  the  very  swine  in  the 
field  looked  more  noble  than  he,  for  they  were 
fulfilling  the  purposes  .of  their  being.  As  I 
looked  upon  the  poor  degraded  wretch,  and  then 
upon  that  child,  with  his  bright  brow,  his  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes,  his  rosy  cheeks,  his  pearly  teeth, 
and  ruby  lips — ^the  perfect  picture  of  life,  peace 
and  innocence; — as  I  looked  upon  the  man, 
and  then  upon  the  child,  and  felt  his  litde  hand 
omvubively  twitchine  in  mine,  and  saw  his  little 
Hps  grow  white,  and  nis  eyes  dim,  gazing  upon 
the  poor  victim  of  that  terrible  curse  of  our  land 
— strong  drink — then  did  I  pray  to  God  to  give 
me  an  everlasting  capacity  to  hate  with  a  burn- 
ing hatred  any  instrumentality  that  would  make 
such  a  thing  of  a  being  lyho  was  once  as  fair 
as  that  innocent  child. 


Men  who  are  tempted  to  make  money 
suddenly  are  almost  invariably  obliged  to 
traverse  the  canons  of  morality.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  that  they  should  keep  them- 
selves to  moderation.  The  fatal  fire  begins 
to  burn  within  them.  Avarice  in  its  earliest 
stages  is  not  hideous,  though  at  the  bottom 
it  is  the  same  serpent  thing  that  it  is  at  last. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  an  artist,  and  the  man 
begins  to  think,  "  I  will  redeem  my  parents. 


Oh!  I  will  repurchase  the  old  homestead. 
Ah  1  will  I  not  make  my  village  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  a  rose?  I  will  set  my  brothers 
and  sisters  on  high.  What  will  I  not  do?" 
How  many  things  do  men  paint  in  the  sky 
which  clouds  cover  and  winds  blow  away, 
and  which  fade  out  with  the  morning  that 
painted  them  ?  I  have  noticed  that  men, 
when  they  begin  to  make  money  suddenly 
and  largely,  carry  with  them  the  instincts 
and  generosities  of  their  youth ;  but  where  , 
do  you  find  a  man  who  begins  to  make 
money  fast,  who  begins  to  pull  it  in  in 
heaps,  who  begins  to  think  of  large  interests 
from  day  to  day,  who  shaves  and  learns  to 
look  upon  men  simply  to  see  what  they  will 
bear  when  put  under  his  knife  and  under  his 
screw,  who  begins  to  live  with  money  and 
to  gloat  his  eyes  upon  money — where  do 
you  find  such  a  man  that  does  not  begin  to 
have  narrower  feelings,  and  baser  feelings, 
and  sordid  feelings,  and  avaricious  feelings? 
Avarice  grinds  a  man  like  emery. — Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

X  

Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Lundv,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Forestry  Association,  recently 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  Forestry  Reform  Movement."  Dr. 
Lundy  cited  the  fact  that  the  absence  of 
trees  occasions  the  severe  storms  and  bliz- 
zards so  disastrous  in  our  western  and  north- 
western States.  Tree  destruction,  he  said, 
devastated  the  country.  Speaking  of  Penn- 
sylvania, noted  for  its  magnificent  forests, 
he  said :  "  Once  the  State  was  as  rich  and 
lovely  as  any  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Now  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  These  conditions, 
destructive  alike  to  health  and  agriculture, 
have  been  induced  by  continued  and  unre- 
stricted ruin  of  the  wooded  areas  of  the 
country.  Trees  attract  rain,  and  where 
there  are  no  trees  there  is  no  water — there  is 
nothing  to  attract  the  rain."  Every  farmer 
and  landholder  should  take  this  lesson  to 
heart  and  spare  the  trees  that  are  yet  left  on 
their  estates. 


In  the  first  place,  if  you  want  to  make 
yourself  miserable,  be  selfish.  Think  all  the 
time  of  yourself  and  your  things.  Don't 
care  about  anything  else.  Have  no  feelings 
for  any  one  but  yourself.  Never  think  of 
enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  others 
happy,  but  rather,  if  you  see  a  smiling  face, 
be  jealous  lest  another  should  enjoy  what 
you  have  not.  Envy  every  one  who  is 
better  oflf  in  any  respect   than   yourself; 
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think  QDkindly  towards  them,  and  speak 
lightly  of  them.  Be  constantly  afraid  lest 
some  one  should  encroach  upon  your  rights ; 
be  watchful  against  it,  and  if  any  one  comes 
near  your  things  snap  at  him  like  a  mad 
dog.  Contend  earnestly  for  everything 
that  is  your  own,  though  it  may  not  be 
worth  a  pin,  for  your  rights  are  just  as  much 
concerned  as  if  it  were  a  pound  of  gold. 
Never  yield  a  point.  Be  very  sensitive,  and 
take  everything  that  b  said  to  you  in  playful- 
ness, in  the  most  serious  noanner.  Be  jealous 
of  your  friends  lest  they  should  not  think 
enough  of  you;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they 
should  seem  to  neglect  you,  put  the  worst 
construction  possible  upon  their  conduct. 
Do  some  or  all  of  these  things,  and  success 
is  certain.  You  will  be,  and  yoa  ought  to 
be,  unhappy.  « 

Either  the  songs  of  our  birds  do  not 
affect  us  as  they  did  when  we  were  younger, 
or  the  singers  have  for  the  most  part  fled 
awayj  for  our  hedge-rows  are  not  half  so 
veil  colonized  with  the  thrush  and  kindred 
tribes  as  they  once  were,  nor  are  the  thickets 
and  moist  spots  in  our  woods  half  so  melodi- 
ous with  the  notes  of  the  feathered  songsters. 
Of  many  of  the  gentler  and  sweeter-throated 
varieties  of  birds  none  now  remain  to  us, 
and  in  many  localities  only  the  larger  birds 
of  prey  and  the  invincible,  unconquerable 
Englbh  sparrows,  remain  as  evidences  that 
our  climate  will  sustain  bird-life.  What  has 
become  of  these  vernal  friends  we  were  so 
long  wont  to  welcome  with  the  return  of  the 
daisies  and  buttercups  ?  Where  is  the  lively 
mocking-bird,  and  his  cousin,  the  cat-bird? 
What  has  come  over  the  sober  thrush  that 
she  no  longer  builds  in  our  hedges;  and 
vhy  does  the  friendly  little  wren  become 
jear  by  year  more  shy?  Where  is  the 
vood-robin  that  we  so  seldom  see  him? 
Are  we  becoming  so  sordid,  so  blood-thirsty 
and  so  venal  that  the  birds  are  no  longer 
willing  to  trust  us,  or  have  our  close  farming 
and  our  trimming  and  pruning  and  our 
growing  density  of  population  left  them  no 
secret  places  for  their  nesting?  But  the 
hedge-rows  of  crowded,  noisy  England  are 
alive  with  the  chatter  of  birds  thirough  most 
of  the  year,  and  England  too  is  the  home  of 
the  sparrow  to  whose  presence  in  this  vicin- 
ity many  attribute  the  disappearance  of  most 
of  our  old  acquaintances  of  wood  and  fen. 


'^  It  is  said  that  President  Lincoln  once 
gave  the  following  advice  to  a  friend :  "Do 
not  worry.     Eat  three  square  meals  a  day. 

:    Say  your  prayers.     Be  courteous  to  your 


creditors.  Keep  your  digestion  good. 
Steer  clear  of  all  biliousness.  Exercise. 
Go  slow  and  go  easy.  Maybe  there  are 
other  things  that  your  special  case  requires 
to  make  you  happy,  but,  my  friend,  these,  I 
reckon,  will  give  you  a  good  life."  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  three  rules  of  health  were : 
*'  Eat  well,  sleep  well,  and  laugh  well."  And 
he  wisely  obeyed  them  all. 

In  his  proclamation  appointing  Arbor  -sr- 
Day,  Governor  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  ^ 
throws  out  the  additional  suggestion  that  in 
each  town  a  street  or  other  public  way 
should  be  selected  for  planting  trees  upon 
it  in  memory  of  Union  soldiers  who  per- 
ished during  the  civil  war.  Probably  this 
idea  will  enlist  the  co-operation  of  some  in 
Arbor  Day  for  its  memorial  features  who 
might  be  less  interested  in  its  original  pur- 
pose. Setting  out  rows  of  beautiful  shade 
trees  on  a  thoroughfare  would  be  a  very  sen- 
sible and  appropriate  method  of  keeping 
green  the  memory  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  country.  It  would  also  be 
easy  to  supplement  the  work  by  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  tablet  recording  the  pur- 
pose which  had  been  thus  carried  out. 


Geography. — I  recently  observed  a  lesson 
in  preliminary  geography  in  a  second  year 
grade.  The  outline  of  work  for  the  year 
was  somewhat  as  follows : — 

Lessons  on  Animals:  That  live  on  the 
land,  in  the  water,  in  the  air ;  that  live  in 
hot  parts  of  the  earth,  in  cold  parts,  in  for- 
ests, in  plains,  in  deserts,  on  mountains,  etc. 

Vegetation :  Same  as  animals. 

People :  Their  kinds  of  homes ;  what  they 
wear,  eat,  and  do ;  the  animals  they  use ;  the 
distance  and  direction  of  their  homes  from 
the  pupils'  homes. 

The  teacher  began  the  lesson  by  saying, 
"  I  am  thinking  of  a  certain  country.  *  *  The 
pupils  then  asked  the  teacher  various  ques- 
tions regarding  the  vegetation,  animals,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  order  to  de- 
termine from  her  answers  what  country  she 
was  thinking  of.  The  following  questions 
will  illustrate  the  nature  of  those  asked  by 
the  pupils :  Does  tea  grow  there  ?  Does  rice 
grow  there  ?  Does  the  black  bear  live  there ? 
Are  there  silkworms  in  that  country  ?  Do 
the  people  wear  wooden  shoes  ?  etc.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  questions  had  been 
asked  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  that  the  pu- 
pils were  thinking  of  the  country  she  had  in 
mind,  she  asked  if  any  one  could  write  the 
name  of  the  country  on  the  board.  One 
pupil  was  chosen  from  the  volunteers^  and 
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wrote  upon  the  board  the  name  "China," 
which  the  teacher  stated  was  right.  She 
then,  in  turn,  questioned  them  closely  on 
the  vegetation,  animals,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  region. — Illinois  Teacher. 

"  The  men  to  whom  in  boyhood  informa- 
tion came  in  dreary  tasks  along  with  threats 
of  punishment,  and  who  were  never  led 
into  habits  of  independent  inquiry^  are  not 
likely  to  be  students  in  after-years;  while 
those  to  whom  it  came  in  the  natural  forms, 
at  the  proper  times,  and  who  remember  its 
facts  as  not  only  interesting  in  themselves, 
but  as  the  occasions  of  a  long  series  of  grat- 
ifying successes,  are  likely  to  continue 
through  life  that  self- instruction  commenced 
in  youth. — Herbert  Spencer, 


AMERICAN  CLASSICS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


BY  HORACE   E.  SCUDDER. 


THE  sentiment  of  patriotism  must  be 
kept  fresh  and  living  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young  through  quick  and  immediate 
contact  with  the  sources  of  that  sentiment ; 
and  the  most  helpful  means  are  those  spirit- 
ual deposits  of  patriotism  which  we  find  in 
noble  poetry  and  lofty  prose,  as  communi- 
cated by  men  who  have  lived  patriotic  lives 
and  been  fed  with  coals  from  the  altar. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  a  show  of  truth, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  into  one 
compact  volume  the  great,  direct  utterances 
of  American  poets,  orators,  and  romancers 
upon  the  vital  theme  of  our  country,  and 
that  such  a  book  as  a  vade  mecum  could  be 
mastered  in  a  brief  portion  of  the  school 
curriculum.  But  one  feels  instinctively  that 
this  end  of  patriotism  is  not  to  be  attained 
\iy  the  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  it 
for  a  given  time ;  that  the  sentiment  of  pa- 
triotism is  not  something  to  pass  a  written 
examination  upon,  at  the  end  of  a  course  of 
study.  The  larger  results  are  attained  in 
this  as  in  other  pursuits  by  broadening,  not 
by  narrowing,  the  range.  The  book  of  pa- 
triotism which  might  thus  be  culled  is  an  in- 
discriminated  part  of  the  whole  body  of 
American  literature,  and  its  power  is  ^eater 
as  one  comes  into  acquaintance  with  the 
whole,  and  not  with  selected  parts.  It  is 
not  the  *' golden  texts,"  so  called,  which 
animate  the  religious  mind;  it  is  the  free 
and  full  use  of  the  whole  Bible;  and  the  lit* 
erature  of  America,  taken  in  its  large  .and 
comprehensive  sense,  is  worth  vastly  more  to 
American  boys  and  girls  than  any  collec- 


tion which  may  be  made  from  it  of  "mem- 
ory gems." 

I  have  written  as  if  a  prime  advantage  of 
making  much  of  American  classics  in  school 
lay  in  the  power  which  this  literature  has  of 
inspiring  a  noble  love  of  country.  But  in 
the  spiritual  universe  there  are  no  fences, 
and  the  fields  of  patriotism  and  righteous- 
ness lie  under  the  same  stars.  Righteous- 
ness transmuted  into  the  terms  of  patriotism 
is  the  appeal  from  lower,  material  good  to 
that  which  is  higher  and  over-arching.  Now 
our  schools,  with  their  close  relation  to  the 
business  of  life,  demand  a  reinforcement  on 
the  side  of  spirituality.  They  have  been 
more  and  more  secularized,  and  it  will  only 
be  as  the  people  become  largely  at  one  on  re- 
ligious matters  that  they  can  ever  recover  a 
distinctly  religious  character.  Meanwhile, 
literature  and  music  remain  as  great  spirit- 
ualizing forces,  and  happily  no  theoretic 
differences  serve  to  exclude  them  from  the 
common  schools.  It  is  to  literature  that 
we  must  look  for  the  substantial  protection 
of  the  growing  mind  against  an  ignoble, 
material  conception  of  life,  and  for  the  in- 
spiring power  which  shall  lift  the  nature  into 
its  rightful  fellowship  with  whatsoever  is 
noble,  true,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  Mr. 
Parsons,  in  his  thoughtful,  warning  paper  on 
The  Decline  of  Duty,  strikes  the  keynote  of 
our  present  peril  when  he  says,  "A  mater- 
ialist civilization  can  never  be  a  safe  one." 
He  does  not  point  out  the  preservative 
forces,  nor  intimate  very  distinctly  to  what 
we  are  to  look  for  a  corrective  of  present 
tendencies ;  but  in  the  same  number  of  the 
journal  containing  his  paper  is  a  glimpse 
of  a  boyhood  which  leaves  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  the  figure  of  a  *'  boy 
reading  Plato,  covered  to  his  chin  with  a 
cloak,  in  a  cold  upper  chamber."  It  is  not 
so  much  in  the  story  of  that  life  that  we  are 
to  seek  for  influences  counteracting  material 
greed  as  in  words  which  have  flowed  from 
the  lips  of  the  man  whose  boyhood  knew 
privations.  How  many  young  minds  have 
leapt  at  the  words, 

"  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  b  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must. 
The  soul  replies,  lean  /" 

How  many,  also,  have  felt  their  pulses  thrill 
with  the  exultant  words  of  that  declaration 
of  independence, 

'<  Good-by,  proud  world !  I'm  going  home !" 

But  how  large  an  inheritance  of  spiritual 
power  might  such  minds  acquire,  if  the  gold- 
en days  of  their  youth  were  spent  over  the 
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prose  and  poetry  which  embody  a  life  of 
high  endeavor  and  secret  worship  1 

It  is  from  the  men  and  women  bred  on 
American  soil  that  the  fittest  words  come 
for  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  American 
youth.  I  believe  heartily  in  the  advantage 
of  enlarging  one's  horizon  by  taking  in 
other  climes  and  other  ages,  but  first  let  us 
make  sure  of  that  great  expansive  power 
which  lies  close  at  hand.  I  am  sure  there 
never  was  a  time  or  country  when  national 
education,  under  the  guidance  of  national 
art  and  thought,  was  so  possible  as  in  Amer- 
ica to-day.  The  organization  of  schools  is 
practically  complete;  statutes  and  public 
sentiment  have  carried  it  so  far  that  an  era 
of  criticism  has  set  in.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
now  for  the  first  time  a  perspective  of  na- 
tional literature.  The  rise  of  new  men  and 
new  methods  was  needed  to  give  the  requis- 
ite fulness  to  our  conception  of  the  art  of  the 
older  school ;  and  as  we  move  away  from 
the  dividing  line  of  i86i,  we  are  more 
clearly  cognizant  of  that  body  of  humane 
letters  which  was  then  inherently  fixed,  but 
needed  the  vista  of  a  score  of  years  to 
become  defined  and  clearly  marked  to  our 
eyes. 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  to  dis- 
criminate the  work  of  the  older  Americans 
I     as  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  men  them- 
selves,  with  their  well-recognized  person- 
ality.     The    process    of   sifting    goes    on 
silently,  but  however  it  may  gradually  set 
the  mark  of  approbation  on   this  or  that 
I     particular  production,  it  is  not  likely  that 
i     the  group  of  men  will  be  much  enlarged 
or  diminished.     Any    list    made    now  of 
I      what,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  we  may 
I     call  standard  American  authors  would  in- 
I      evitably  contain  certain  names,  unless  the 
maker  of  the  list  were  possessed  of  some 
I      paradoxical  humor.     The  majority  vote  in 
I      the  long  run  determines  the  sway  of  literary 
rulers  and   governors.     Just  because  there 
are  a  few  authors  who  have  an  incontestable 
position  in  America,  we  may  and  ought  to 
turn  to  them  for  the  foundation  of  a  love 
and  knowledge  of  pure  literature,  and  my 
plea  is  that  whatever  else  is  done  in  the  way 
of  reading  in  our  common  schools,  these  au- 
thors should  command  the  chief  and  first 
attention ;  that  school  courses  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  give  them  a  definite  place, 
just  as  our  American   school  geographies 
give  the  United  States  in  detail,  and  follow 
with  rapid  study  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  just  as  United  States  history  has  the 
preference  in  order  over  European  history 
and  ancient  history. 


The  real  point  of  practical  reform,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  the  preference  of  American 
authors  to  English,  but  in  the  careful  con- 
centration of  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls 
upon  standard  American  literature,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  dissipation  over  a  desultory  and 
mechanical  acquaintance  with  scraps  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
In  a  previous  article  on  Nursery  Classics  in 
School,  I  argued  that  there  was  a  true  econ- 
omy in  substituting  the  great  books  of  that 
portion  of  the  world's  literature,  which  re- 
presents the  childhood  of  the  world's  mind 
for  the  thin,  cjuickly  forgotten,  feeble  imag- 
inations of  insignificant  bookmakers.  There 
is  an  equally  noble  economy  in  engaging  the 
child's  mind,  when  it  is  passing  out  of  an 
immature  state  into  one  of  rational,  intelli- 
gent appropriation  of  literature,  upon  such 
carefully  chosen  classic  work  as  shall  invig- 
orate and  deepen  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
vagrancy  in  reading;  the  public  libraries 
and  cheap  papers  are  abundantly  able  to 
satisfy  the  truant ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized once  for  all  that  the  schools  are  to 
train  the  mind  into  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, not  to  amuse  it  with  idle  diversion. 
To  this  end,  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
method  is  to  place  before  boys  and  girls  for 
their  regular  task  in  reading,  not  scraps 
from  this  and  that  author,  duly  paragraphed 
and  numbered,  but  a  wisely-selected  series 
of  works  by  men  whom  their  country  honors, 
and  who  have  made  their  coimtry  worth 
living  in. 

The  continuous  reading  of  a  classic  is  in 
itself  a  liberal  education;  the  fragmentary 
reading  of  commonplace  lessons  in  minor 
morals,  such  as  make  up  much  of  our  read- 
ing-books, is  a  pitiful  waste  of  the  growing 
mental  powers.  Even  were  our  reading, 
books  composed  of  choice  selections  from 
the  highest  literature,  they  would  still  miss 
the  very  great  advantage  which  follows 
upon  the  steady  growth  of  acquaintance  with 
a  sustained  piece  of  literary  art.  I  do  no^ 
insist,  of  course,  that  Evangeline  should  be 
read  at  one  session  of  the  school,  though  it 
would  be  excedingly  helpful  in  training  the 
powers  of  the  mind  if,  after  this  poem  had 
been  read  day  by  day  for  a  few  weeks,  it 
were  to  be  taken  up  first  in  its  separate 
thirds,  and  then  in  an  entire  reading.  What 
I  claim  is  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  read 
Evangeline  through  steadily  has  acquired  a 
certain  power  in  appropriating  literature 
which  is  not  to  be  had  by  reading  a  collec- 
tion of  minor  poems — the  power  of  long- 
sustained  attention  and  interest. 

If  we  could  substitute  a  full  course  of 
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reading  from  the  great  American  authors 
for  a  course  in  any  existing  graded  series  of 
readers,  we  should  gain  a  further  advantage 
in  teaching  children  literature  without 
frightening  them  with  the  vast  spectre  of 
literature.  Moli^re's  doctor  spoke  prose  all 
his  life  without  discovering  it,  and  children 
taught  to  read  literature  may  escape  the 
haunting  sense  that  there  is  a  serious,  vague 
study  known  as  literature,  which  has  hand- 
books, and  manuals,  and  vast  dictionaries, 
and  cyclopedias,  and  HeaVen  knows  what 
mountains,  shutting  it  out  from  the  view  of 
ordinary  mortals.  There  is  a  deal  of  mis- 
chief in  teaching  young  people  about  litera- 
ture and  perhaps  giving  them  occasional 
specimens,  but  all  the  while  keeping  them  at 
a  distance  from  the  real  thing. 
'  At  the  same  time,  with  American  litera- 
ture for  the  great  body  of  reading  in  our 
common  schools,  there  will  be  the  further 
advantage  that  just  when  the  boy  or  girl  was 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  books,  to  associate  the  author  with 
what  the  author  said,  the  teacher  would  be 
able  to  satisfy  and  stimulate  an  honorable 
curiosity.  The  increasing  attention  paid  to 
authors'  birthdays  illustrates  the  instinctive 
demand  from  the  school  that  the  authors 
thus  commemorated  should  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  school  life.  An  immense 
store  of  fresh  and  delightful  material  is  at 
the  command  of  teachers,  for  use  in  illus- 
trating the  works  of  the  greater  American 
authors ;  and  that  part  of  the  school  course 
which  is  devoted  to  reading  may  thus  be  en- 
riched and  vitalized  in  a  hundred  ways,  to 
the  manifest  enlargement  of  the  mind  of  the 
pupil. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  this 
general  scheme  that  the  slow  development 
of  the  mind  requires  the  books  for  reading 
to  be  carefully  graded,  and  a  great  deal  of 
very  minute  attention  has  been  given  to  se- 
curing an  easy,  natural,  and  progressive 
grade.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  a  boy 
who  has  mastered  only  easy  combinations 
of  words  cannot  at  once  be  set  to  reading 
Thoreau's  Wild  Apples,  however  keen  may 
be  his  interest  in  practical  experiments  upon 
the  subject  of  Thoreau's  paper.  Grading  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  to  ap- 
ply the  principle  to  American  classics  for 
schools.  Not  literature  made  to  order  to 
suit  certain  states  of  the  juvenile  mind,  but 
those  parts  of  existing  literature  selected  in 
a  wise  adjustment  of  means  to  end, — that  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  gradation. 
If  Hawthorne's  Wonder- Book  is  too  hard, 
there  are  still  simpler  examples  of  Haw- 


thorne's sympathetic  prose.  The  body  of 
wholesome,  strong  American  literature  is 
large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  keep 
boys  and  girls  upon  it  from  the  time  when 
they  begin  to  recognize  the  element  of  au- 
thorship until  they  leave  school,  and  it  is 
varied  and  flexible  enough  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  mind  in  all  its  stages  of  devel- 
opment. Moreover,  this  literature  is  inter- 
esting, and  is  allied  with  interesting  con- 
cerns ;  half  the  hard  places  are  overcome  by 
the  willing  mind,  and  the  boy  who  stumbles 
over  some  jejune  lesson  in  his  reading-book 
will  run  over  a  bit  of  genuine  prose  from  Ir- 
ving, which  the  school-book  maker  with  his 
calipers  pronounces  too  hard. 

The  American  classics  have  little  by  little 
been  making  their  way  into  schools,  edging 
themselves  in  sometimes  under  the  awkward 
title  of  Supplementary  Reading,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  every  year  will  see 
them  more  securely  intrenched.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  movement  in  this  direction 
is  corrective  of  a  somewhat  recent  condition, 
and  encouragement  may  be  drawn  from  the 
comparatively  short  life  of  the  graded  read- 
ing-books. Men  in  middle  life  remember 
when  these  books  first  came  into  vogue; 
before  that  time  the  reading-books  were 
made  up  of  selections  from  standard  English 
literature.  Many  a  person  has  grateful  re- 
collection of  these  earlier  books  for  the 
stimulus  which  they  gave  to  a  liking  for  fine 
literature,  and  certain  passages  in  Shake- 
speare probably  owe  their  celebrity  less  to 
the  stage  and  less  to  the  popularityof  the 
plays  in  which  they  occur,  than  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  read  and  delivered  by 
millions  of  school- children.  But  with  the 
great  expansion  of  the  school  system,  and 
especially  with  the  rapid  growth  of  cities, 
the  organization  of  schools  became  a  prime 
consideration,  and  with  this  organization 
came  a  rapid  development  of  school-books 
on  the  side  which  most  readily  appeals  to 
the  systematizing  and  mechanical  mind. 
Reading-books  were  finely  graded,  and  to 
secure  this  supreme  good  of  gradation  the 
individuality  of  literature  was  subordinated. 
That  was  used  which  was  most  convenient 
and  lent  itself  most  readily  to  the  all-import- 
ant end  of  easy  gradation. 

We  have  gone  quite  far  enough  in  the  me- 
chanical development  of  the  common-school 
system.  What  we  most  need  is  the  breath 
of  life,  and  reading  offers  the  noblest  means 
for  receiving  and  imparting  the  breath  of 
life.  The  tendency  of  our  schools  is  al- 
ways toward  an  assimilation  of  the  common 
life  of  the. country,  and  there  is  no  danger 
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that  they  will  not  be  practical  enough. 
Arithmetic  passes  into  the  making  out  of 
bills  and  the  calculation  of  interest.  Writ- 
ing gravitates  toward  business  forms.  Geo- 
graphy points  to  commercial  enterprises. 
Reading  finds  its  end  in  a  Sunday  news- 
paper. But  the  common  life  of  the  country 
has  also  its  heroic,  its  ideal  temper,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  those  who  have  to  do  with 
schools  to  see  to  it  that  this  side  is  not  ne- 
glected. This  requires  thought,  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  organization.  To  secure 
a  just  equilibrium,  we  need  to  use  the  great 
power  of  reading,  and  apply  it  to  what  is 
noble  and  inspiriting.  The  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  education  in  our  common  schools 
will  be  found  to  lie  in  reserve  in  literature, 
and,  as  I  believe,  most  effectively  in  Ameri- 
can literature. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  that  great,  silent, 
resistless  power  for  ^ood  which  might  at 
this  moment  be  lifting  the  youth  of  the 
country,  were  the  hours  for  reading  in  school 
expended  upon  the  undying,  -  life-giving 
boob!  Think  of  the  substantial  growth  of 
a  generous  Americanism,  were  the  boys  and 
girls  to  be  fed  from  the  fresh  springs  of 
American  literature  1  It  would  be  no  nar- 
row provincialism  into  which  they  would 
emerge.  The  wii^dows  in  Longfellow's 
mind  look  to  the  east,  and  the  children  who 
have  entered  into  possession  of  his  wealth 
travel  far.  Bryant's  flight  carries  one 
through  upper  air,  over  broad  champaigns. 
The  lover  of  Emerson  has  learned  to  get  a 
&r  vision.  The  companion  of  Thoreau 
finds  Concord  suddenly  become  the  centre 
of  a  very  wide  horizon.  Irving  has  an- 
oexed  Spain  to  America.  Hawthorne  has 
nationalized  the  gods  of  Greece  and  given 
an  atmosphere  to  New  England.  Whittier 
has  translated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
the  American  dialect.  Lowell  gives  the 
American  boy  an  academy  without  cutting 
down  a  stick  of  timber  in  the  grove,  or  dis- 
turbing the  birds.  Holmes  supplies  that 
hickory  which  makes  one  careless  of  the 
crackling  of  thorns.  Franklin  makes  the 
America  of  a  past  generation  a  part  of  the 
great  world,  before  treaties  had  bound  the 
floating  States  into  formal  connection  with 
venerable  nations. 

What  is  all  this,  indeed,  but  saying 
that  the  rich  inheritance  which  we  have 
is  no  local  ten-acre  lot,  but  a  part  of  the 
imdivided  estate  of  humanity  ?  Universal- 
ity, cosmopolitanism, — these  are  fine  words, 
bat  no  man  ever  secured  the  freedom  of  the 
universe  who  did  not  first  pay  taxes  and  vote 
ia  his  own  village. — Atlantic  Monthly, 
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^H£  Cincinnati  School  Board  has  for 
years  been  unique  in  its  organization. 
The  schools  have  been  managed  largely 
through  **  local  trustees."  These  local  trus- 
tees were  elected  for  each  school  district, 
and  had  in  their  hands  the  power  to  appoint 
all  teachers  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
also  to  supervise  the  schools.  This  local 
committee  could  put  in  any  teacher  or  put 
out  any  teacher  without  consulting  the  Su* 
perintendent  of  schools,  the  principal  ci 
the  district,  or  the  general  board  of  educar 
tion.  It  also  outranked  the  principal  in  the 
details  of  management,  and  the  principal 
was  responsible  to  this  committee  rather 
than  to  the  Superintendent  or  the  general 
board. 

Any  school  man  will  see  at  a  glance  that 
such  a  plan  must  prove  utterly  destructive  to 
any  adequate  system  of  supervision.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Superintendent  should  be  much  more 
than  a  "figure-head." 

When  the  Hon.  E.  E.  White  took  charge 
of  these  schools  last  year  and  began  to  study 
their  working,  these  defects  were  impressed 
upon  him,  and  he  has  recently  made  a  re- 
port to  the  board  calling  attention  to  needed 
changes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the 
report  caused  a  sensation,  neither  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  that  the 
board  is  to  be  reorganized  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestions. 

And  fiirthermore,  the  Legislature  has 
taken  up  the  matter  and  passed  a  law  taking 
from  these  local  school  boards  the  power  to 
appoint  teachers,  and  giving  it  to  the  super- 
intendent, subject  only  to  the  approval  of  ^ 
the  board.  According  to  this  law  the  school 
board  can  reject  a  teacher  nominated  by  the 
Superintendent,  but  can  not  put  in  a  teacher 
that  the  Superintendent  does  not  first  name. 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  if  the  Superinten- 
dent is  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  school,  he  should  have  the  right  to  se- 
lect his  own  teachers.  This  has  been  the 
custom  in  Indianapolis  for  many  years,  and 
should  be  the  custom  everywhere.  Any 
school  board  that  wishes  to  do  the  best  thing 
possible  by  the  schools,  will  at  once  concede- 
that  a  competent  superintendent  is  better 
qualified  to  select  and  assign  teachers  thai» 
any  school  board,  as  such,  can  possibly  be. 
There  is  only  one  possible  objection  to  al- 
lowing Superintendents  the  privilege  of 
nominating  their  own  teachers,  and  that  is, 
it  is  hard  on  those  members  of  school  boards 
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who  are  there  chiefly  that  they  may  provide 
places  for  their  daughters,  their  sisters, 
"their  cousins  and  their  aunts." 

If  we  were  so  dbposed  we  could  name 
several  towns  and  cities  in  Indiana  that 
need  reforming  in  this  respect  just  as  much  as 
did  Cincinnati.  Indiana  School  Journal. 


BY  WAY  OF  SUGGESTION. 


KEEP  the  school  room  warm,  neat,  and 
cheerful.  If  the  walls  are  dingy,  go  to 
the  director  and  offer  to  paper  them  if  he  will 
furnish  the  paper.  Get  some  one  in  the 
district  to  help  you,  and  hang  the  paper  on 
Saturday.  Do  not  take  ''no"  for  an 
answer.  Be  determined,  and  you  will  suc- 
ceed. 

2.  Gather  together  some  good  pictures. 
Heliotype  reproductions  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  artists  can  be  obtained  for  twenty- 
Sve  cents  to  |i  apiece ;  also  steel  engravings 
of  great  American  authors.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  price  list  to  Prang  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, or  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  You  can  get  them  neatly  framed  for 
twenty-five  cents  each.  Pay  for  them  out 
of  your  first  month's  salary.  They  will  then 
be  your  own,  and  you  can  take  them  where- 
ever  you  go.  But  if  the  children  will  unite 
and  buy  them  for  the  -school,  that  will  be 
better  for  them.  But  have  some  good 
pictures  on  your  papered  walls.  Be  deter- 
'mined,  and  you  will  succeed. 

3.  Be  kind,  amiable,  and  active  in  trying 
to  make  the  school  a  pleasant  and  happy 
place.  Keep  full  of  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  love  for  the  children. 

4.  Seat  your  pupils  so  that  the  orderly 
ones  will  help  the  disorderly  ones.  It  is 
much  more  important  to  regard  this  than 
to  follow  the  rule  of  seating  in  classes. 
(Put  the  mischievous  pupil  in  good  company. 
<Good  habits  are  catching  as  well  as  bad 
•ones. 

5.  Have  regular  and  definite  work  for 
each  pupil  every  hour  in  the  day.  Arrange 
•the  programme  so  that  he  will  always  have 
something  to  do. 

6.  Combine  your  classes  in  writing,  spell- 
ing, drawing,  and  geography  as  much  as 
ipossible,  so  as  to  make  as  few  classes  as  the 
school  will  admit  of. 

7.  Go  to  some  printer's  office  and  get  a 
not  of  slips  of  pasteboard  with  lists  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet   printed  on   them; 

•cut  these  up  into  square  bits  with  one  letter 
•^n  each  square.  Get  also  a  lot  of  shoe-pegs 
ifrom  the  shoemaker.     Supply  every  one  of 


the  beginners  with  a  number  of  these  to  use 
in  spelling  out  his  reading  lesson  on  his 
desk,  or  in  working  out  his  number  lesson. 
Have  each  child  bring  two  little  boxes  to 
keep  his  supply  of  letters  and  pegs  in. 
Every  child  must  have  a  slate  and  pencil 
also.     Be  determined,  and  you  will  succeed. 

8.  Be  always  on  time,  not  only  in  begin- 
ning and  closing  the  sessions,  but  in  begin- 
ning and  closing  all  exercises.  Have  a  time 
for  everything  and  everything  on  time. 

9.  Be  at  the  school-house  early  in  the 
morning.  You  can  then  tidy  things  up  and 
be  ready  with  a  cheerful  "  good  morning" 
for  all  who  come.  Be  determined,  and  you 
will  succeed. 

10.  Be  well  prepared  for  every  lesson  you 
are  to  teach.  Know  it  so  well  that  you  will 
not  have  to  study  your  lesson  in  the  class. 
You  cannot  teach  what  you  do  not  know; 
and  if  you  do  not  teach  well  you  may  be 
sure  that  you  will  have  trouble  in  governing 
your  school.  There  are  no  rules  for  the 
good  government  of  the  school  if  the  teacher 
cannot  teach  well.  Teaching  and  govern- 
ing cannot  be  separated. 

Illinois  School  Journal. 
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RUTLEDGE  INSTITUTE. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  H.  C.  HICKOK. 


THE  corner-Stone  of  Rutledge  Institute  of 
Morton,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  Saturday, 
May  14th.  The  building  will  cost  about 
|8ooo,  making  it  the  most  expensive  public 
school  building  in  the  county.  The  First 
Regiment  band  was  present  and  opened  the 
programme  at  4  p.  m.  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok, 
ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  made  the  formal  ad- 
dress upon  this  interesting  occasion. 

After  referring  to  thedifficulty  of  speaking 
/In  the  open  air  and  the  disturbing  influences 
\upon  thought  and  expression  of  the  physical 
effort  to  be  heard,  Mr.  Hickok  remarked  in 
substance  that  far  more  important  than  solid 
walls  and  imposing  architecture  is  the  work 
to  be  done  in  these  school  rooms  when  they 
come  to  be  occupied.  What  shall  be  the 
instruction  and  character-building  to  go  on 
there  year  after  year  from  one  generation  to 
another?  That  depends  entirely  upon  whom 
you  will  devolve  that  momentous  trust.  See 
to  it,  therefore,  that  you  aim  high,  and  em- 
ploy only  the  best  qualified  and  most  skillful 
tethers  that  you  can  procure;  those  who 
love  the  teaching  art  for  its  own  sake,  who 
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'  can  sympathize  with  and  understand  child 
life  and  from  natural  insight  and  professional 
training  make  school  attractive  to  children 
and  make  them  contented  and  happy.  To 
that  end  do  not  employ  teachers  upon  the 
"  lowest  bidder ' '  principle.  Look  for  quali- 
fications first,  and  when  you  have  found 
them  don't  be  parsimonious  and  mean  in 
fixing  the  salary.  Compensate  your  teach- 
ers so  that  they  will  work  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  buoyant  hopefulness^  and  thus  aid 
them  to  inspire  their  pupils  with  enthusiasm 
also.  Buy  anything  cheap  but  cheap  teach- 
ing, for  it  is  the  dearest  article  in  the  mar- 
ket and  yields  the  poorest  return  for  the 
money  paid.  Tn  fact,  the  money  paid  for 
poor  teaching  is  money  thrown  away — there 
is  nothing  to  show  for  it.  The  dollars  and 
cents  supposed  to  be  Faved  are  no  gain,  it  is 
only  the  profit  of  a  loss,  for  what  you  pay 
yon  lose  and  get  no  consideration  for  it. 
If  stunted  minds  and  warprd  and  distorted 
mental  faculties  were  as  plainly  visible  to 
the  public  eye  as  dwarfed  bodies  and  dis- 
torted limbs  from  physical  cruelty,  popular 
indignation  would  drive  incompetent  teach- 
ers fix)m  the  field,  and  anathematize  the  di- 
jectors  who  employed  them. 

Again,  in  any  properly  adjusted  system  of 
public  schools,  the  primary  school  is  the  post 
,  of  honor,  first  in  the  delicacy  and  diflSculty 
of  the  task,  and  also  in  its  importance  in  re- 
lation to  the  pupils'  future  progress.     There- 
.  fore,  assign  your  most  skillful  and  intelligent 
teachers  to  the  primary  department,  and  pay 
them  as  high  a  salary  as  in  any  other  grade. 
Thus  only  can  you  acquit  yourselves  of  your 
1  duty  to  the  young  immortals  whose  fate  is 
vfor  the  time  being  in  your  hands. 

"  the  first  footfalls  of  thought  in  the  halls 
of  the  soul  "  should  be  under  the  most  en- 
lightened and  sympathetic  guidance.     If  the 
firel^steps  be  rightly  directed  the  after-pro- 
gress will  be  smooth  and  satisfactory.     The 
;   teacher's  professional  resources  and  range  of 
mental  vision  should  be  broader  and  more 
'  luminous  than  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  text- 
'  hook;  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  more  lu- 
minous and  vivifying  than  the  feeble  rays  of 
/  a  tallow  dip.    If  I  were  empowered  to  organ- 
\  ize  a  primary  school  and  name  the  instruc- 
^  tor,  I  would  select  a  Louis  Agassiz  at  ^5000 
^a  year  and  consider  him  cheap  at  the  price. 
Bat  as  the  Agassizs  are  not  so  numerous  as  are 
Delaware  sh^id,  and  even  the  prospective  bor- 
ough of  Rutledge  with  all  its  brilliant  ex- 
pectations is  not  likely  to  have  that  amount 
to  spare  for  a  single  teacher,  I  must  ask  you 
to  regard  this  ideal  as  a  forecast  of  what 
some  day,  when  education,  in  the  fullest, 


truest  meaning  of  the  term,  instead  of  the 
impoverished  thing  it  now  so  often  is,  shall 
reach  the  commanding  pre-eminence  in  our 
social  economy  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
Such  teachers  combining  the  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  simplicity  of  a  child  with  a 
heart  always  near  to  nature  and  her  exhaust- 
less  fascinations,  and  to  childhood  with  its 
immortal  yearnings,  the  rising  tide  of  popu- 
lar intelligence  in  future  years  would  be- 
come an  ocean  where  now  it  is  scarcely  a 
rivulet. 

Another  thing.  I  observe  with  regret 
that  in  your  plans  you  have  made  no  pro- 
vision for  at  least  incidental  manual  train-  ^ 
ing.  This  could  be  done  in  a  new  enterprise 
much  easier  than  in  old  communities  that 
are  slow  to  change.  When  the  country  was 
new,  and  the  wilderness  was  to  be  subdued, 
reading,  writing  and  ciphering  were  thought 
to  be  all-sufficient  for  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  were  really  about  all  they  could 
find  profitable  use  for  in  the  average  voca- 
tions of  that  day,  but  we  have  got  past  all 
that  into  the  swamp  of  multitudinous  studies, 
superficial  and  otherwise,  that  the  educated 
strong  men  of  half  a  century  ago  never 
dreamed  of;  and  now  the  times  require  that 
we  should  cut  loose  in  some  measure  from  the 
over-mastering  pedantry  and  padding  of  the 
text  books  into  the  better  balanced  theories 
of  education  that  take  in  both  muscle  and 
mind.  This  is  a  very  real  world  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  and  in  which  we  have  to 
do  as  well  as  to  think ;  and  that  education  is 
one-sided  and  insufficient  that  does  not  pro- 
vide for  both  contingencies.  That  wonder- 
ful thing,  the  human  hand,  that  no  finite  in- 
telligence could  have  created,  needs  to  be 
educated,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
educated  as  much  as  any  other  of  the  sover- 
eign faculties  and  powers  with  which  God 
has  endowed  us ;  and  it  is  already  demon- 
strated that  the  two  lines  of  education  can 
go  forward  in  harmonious  co-operation,  each 
the  better  for  the  other.  Two  hours  once  a 
week  devoted  to  this  subject  would  work 
wonders,  and  then  the  feeling  would  be  one 
of  surprise  that  it  was  not  put  into  practice 
long  ago.  If  you  drop  in  at  the  Hollings-  x 
worth  school-house,  on  Locust  street,  in  the  { 
rear  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  any  Friday  ) 
afternoon  before  the  school  closes  for  the 
summer,  you  will  be  most  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  intelligent  activity  and  skill 
of  the  boys  and  girls  (for  both  sexes  are 
equally  represented)  in  drawing,  modelling 
in  clay  and  wood-carving,  and  the  self-evi- 
dent advantages  of  such  training.  At  17th 
and  Wood  streets  you  will  iind  advanced 
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A  stages  of  manual  training  upon  a  larger,  yet 
/  systematic  basis,  in  which  the  regular  school 
I  studies  are  linked  with  work  in  wood  and 
metals.  We  cannot  undertake  to  teach 
'  trades  in  the  public  schools,  but  we  can 
train  the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  practical 
J  judgment  at  the  same  time  that  the  men- 
.  tal  powers  are  developed,  informed  and 
I  strengthened,  and  made  available  for  use  in 
I  whatever  position  in  life  the  pupil  may  sub- 
\  sequently  be  placed. 

The  world  has  no  use  at  this  period  and 
on  this  continent  for  uneducated  men  and 
women  except  for  their  brawn  and  muscle, 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
those  who  are, in  position  to  command  their 
services.  Educated  mind  and  skilled  labor 
hold  the  sceptre  in  practical  affairs,  and  they 
who  are  not  properly  and  efficiently  edu- 
cated must  be  subordinate  in  the  battle  of 
life  to  those  who  are.  From  the  logic  of 
this  position  there  is  no  escape,  and  it  is  a 
wrong  done  to  school  children  to  deny 
them  the  opportunities  which  are  to  fit  them 
for  success  in  the  age  and  the  land  in  which 
they  live.  Rightly  understood,  if  you  will 
read  human  nature  between  the  lines,  the 
cutting  of  furniture  and  fences  by  boys 
who  happen  to  own  a  jack-knife  is  but  the 
outward  and  spontaneous  manifestation  of 
an  inborn  impulse  intended  for  good  by  the 
Creator  who  implanted  it ;  and  the  remedy 
is  not  repression  and  suppression,  but  guid- 
ance and  direction.  Give  them  tools  to 
work  with^  and  materials  to  work  on,  and 
the  mischievous  propensity  becomes  a  com- 
mendable and  useful  virtue. 


ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROF.  JOHN  W.  COOK. 


/   n^HE  essential  facts  of  addition  are  the 
I     1      sums  of  any  two  numbers  neither  of 
I  which  exceeds  nine.     Of  these    there  are 
/  forty- five.     The  list  may  be  readily  written 
^  by  any  teacher.     The  child  who  has  learned 
that  two  and  one  are  three  may  not  be  able 
at  once  to  tell  the  sura  of  two  and  two.     If 
he  will  change  the  order  in  which  he  reads 
his  objects,  however,  he  will  perceive  that 
since  he  has  the  same  number  of  objects  as 
before,  he  must  have  the  same  result.     Of 
these  derived  facts,  obtained  by  changing 
the  order  of  thought,  there  are  thirty-six. 
There  are,  then,  eighty-one  in  all.     The 
first  forty-five  must   be   learned  independ- 
ently;   the  remainder  are  readily  derived 
from  them.      The  child  who  has  learned 


that  seven  and  eight  are  fifteen  will  not  en- 
counter serious  trouble  with  seventeen  and 
eight,  twenty-seven  and  eight,  etc.  By  the 
method  here  hinted  at,  the  number  of  facts 
to  be  memorized  is  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  the  subsequent  work  consists  chiefly  in 
using  these  elementary  facts  to  discover  other 
facts.  There  will  thus  be  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  what  may  be  called  the  alphabet  of 
combinations,  by  which  any  desired  result 
may  be  spelled  out. 

But  multiplication,  the  second  method  of 
uniting  numbers,  calls  for  additional  knowl- 
edge. In  the  work  to  9-1-9=18,  some  of  the 
*'  multiplication  table  "  is,  or  may  be,  found. 
What  is  called  the  "  table  of  ones  **  is  there, 
the  twos  to  nine  twos,  six  of  the  threes,  four 
of  the  fours,  three  of  the  fives,  three  of  the 
sixes,  two  of  the  sevens,  two  of  the  eights, 
and  two  of  the  nines.  Putting  the  limits  of 
the  necessary  multiplication  at  94-9,  we  find 
the  following  Ivii^g  outside  of  eighteen : 
Three  of  the  threes,  five  of  the  fours,  six  of 
the  fives,  six  of  the  sixes,  seven  of  the  sevens, 
seven  of  the  eights,  and  seven  of  the  nines, 
— forty-one  in  all,  thus  increasing  the  whole 
number  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

Turning  to  the  resolving  or  separating 
processes  and  examining  subtraction,  and 
omitting  all  cases  in  which  minuend  and 
subtrahend  are  equal,  we  find  the  same 
number  of  facts  as  in  addition.  Since  the 
process  is  substantially  the  converse  of  ad- 
dition, every  fact  learned  there  helps  the 
acquisition  of  every  fact  here.  There  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  eighty-one  of  them.  Di- 
vision and  partition  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  multiplication  that  subtraction  does 
to  division. 

We  have,  then,  a  body  of  knowledge 
which  the  child  must  acquire.  The  facts 
comprising  it  may  be  tabulated  so  that  the 
teacher  shall  know  when  the  field  is  trav- 
ersed. These  mastered,  he  is  well  on  the 
way  toward  all  necessary^  knowledge  for 
ordinary  computation. 

The  separation  of  a  number  into  equal 
numl^rs  in  its  two  forms  we  have  called 
respectively,  division  and  partition.  It  is 
here  that  the  difficulties  begin  to  thicken. 
Problems  in  addition,  subtraction  and  mul- 
tiplication may  always  be  resolved  into  ele- 
mentary problems  or  something  quite  akin 
to  them.  What  we  call  "long  division,*' 
however,  involves  all  of  the  other  opera- 
tions. When  the  divisor  is  a  two-place 
number,  the  pupil  attempts  to  utilize  his 
knowledge  by  thinking  of  the  left  han'd 
term  as  the  divisor.  This  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do,  and  the  second  term  should 
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be  kept  so  small,  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
not  to  interfere  with  his  operations.  Thus 
he  divides  by  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  etc.,  al- 
most as  easily  as  by  two,  three  or  four.  So 
with  twenty-one,  thirty- one,  forty-one,  etc. , 
any  of  which  offers  far  less  trouble  than  six- 
teen, seventeen,  etc.  The  increase  of  the 
right-hand  term  of  the  divisor,  however, 
soon  necessitates  recalcul^ation,  and  the  pupil 
learns  that  he  must  make  experimental  cal- 
culations before  settling  upon  the  quotient. 
By  the  isolation  of  difficulties,  the  teacher 
may  strengthen  and  establish  the  pupil's 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  elemen- 
tary facts  to  help  him  through  all  the  various 
problems  that  may  present  themselves. 

From  a  somewhat  extended  observation 
of  pupils  that  come  to  the  Normal  school 
aod  from  what  observers  of  common  schools 
tell  me,  I  am  convinced  that  the  value  of  a 
thorough  mastery  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  elementary  facts  is  underrated,  and 
that  the  chief  criticism  to  be  made  upon 
many  teachers,  at  least  so  far  as  their  num- 
ber work  is  concerned,  is  that  they  are  un- 
willing to  devote  sufficient  time  and  energy 
to, this  elementary  work. 
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MYRIADS  of  deaths  have  occurred  in  well- 
nigh  every  minute  of  time  in  the  history 
of  the  race.  All  the  countless  millions 
who  have  trod  the  earth  have  gone  inevi- 
tably down  into  the  grave ;  why  should  that 
one  death  of  a  poor  Jew  upon  a  hill  in  Syria 
stand  out  apart  from  all  others?  Why  should 
each  detail  of  his  last  hours  be  familiar  to 
so  many  millions  to- day,  now  that  long  ages 
have  passed  ? 

It  behooves  business  *  men,  and  secular 
newspapers,  too,  to  ask  this  question,  for 
there  is  no  power  at  work  as  real  or  as  actual 
as  that  which  comes  from  Calvary — nothing 
which  so  solidly  underlies  and  gives  a  basis 
of  motive  to  the  least  part  of  the  every-day 
life  and  business  of  the  world,  as  the  faith  in 
or  disbelief  of  that  death  upon  it.  All  other 
things  change  and  go  and  are  forgotten. 
Even  a  conquered  army  or  a  nation  dying 
of  famine  is  forgotten  in  a  few  months,  with 
all  the  other  dead.  But  if  Jesus  has  not 
died,  if  there  be  any  mistake  or  deception 
about  the  life  and  sacrifice  of  that  Man  yon- 
der upon  the  cross,  then  the  lives,  the  pur- 
pose, the  deeds  of  all  Christian  men  and 
women  have  been  ludicrous,  ghastly  failures; 
then  all  the  finest  x:ivilization,  all  the  help- 


ful brotherly  humanity,  all  the  reforms,  all 
the  progress  of  the  world,  in  short,  for  two 
thousand  years,  have  been  a  lie  and  been 
built  upon  a  lie. 

This  story  of  Calvary  was  meant  for  the 
hearing  of  all  humanity.  It  is  curiously  free 
from  all  national  traits;  Socrates  died  a 
Greek  among  Greeks,  but  Jesus  a  man  for 
men.  Every  detail  of  the  history  of  those 
days  is  vital  with  meaning  to  each  one  of  us 
here  to-day.  Take,  for  instance,  the  night 
on  which  he  was  betrayed:  the  awful  soli- 
tude in  which  he  stood.  We  forget  the 
God  in  the  man,  as  we  watch  him  clinging 
to  those  friends  whom  he  had  loved,  as 
death  drew  near,  just  as  we  may  cling  when 
that  last  hour  comes.  How,  as  they  sat  at 
meat  for  the  last  time,  he  gave  to  them  a 
remembrance  of  himself,  bidding  them  fare- 
well in  words  whose  infinite  pathos  and  hope 
have  lifted  the  world  to  higher  levels  for  all 
time,  but  which  their  dull  ears  did  not  com- 
prehend. How  he  took  those  who  were 
dearest  to  him  out  with  him  to  the  moun- 
tain to  watch  with  him  while  he  passed 
through  that  unnamable  agony  which  no 
human  soul  can  understand — how  they  did 
not  watch,  but  took  their  ease  and  slept. 
Angels  ministered  to  him,  but  perhaps  the 
touch  of  one  human  hand — a  man'&  whom 
he  loved  and  for  whom  he  was  dying — 
would  have  given  more  strength  in  that  hour 
than  all  the  aid  of  the  heavenly  host.  How, 
when  he  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
by  night  to  judgment,  they  all  forsook  him 
and  fled.  How,  at  last,  standing  alone  in 
the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  guilty  of  death;  and  the 
crowd  spat  on  him  and  buffeted  him,  and 
the  very  servants  struck  him  with  their 
palms;  and  standing  afar  off  was  Peter,  his 
friend,  the  man  who  two  hours  before  had 
sworn  to  die  with  him.  He  cried  out  as 
loudly  now,  **  I  know  not  the  man."  "And 
the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter." 
The  reproach,  the  judgment  in  that  look, 
has  come  down  to  us  through*  all  the  ages. 

And  we  here  to-day,  do  we  not  call  our- 
selves his  disciples,  just  as  did  Peter?  Are 
we  beside  him  when  his  cause  is  on  trial 
before  the  world  ?  Peter,  too,  was  a  faith- 
ful friend  while  the  multitude  crowded  about 
his  Master.  But  what  about  our  behavior 
at  home,  or  in  the  school,  or  in  the  office? 
Are  we  so  patient,  so  honest,  so  truthful, 
that  the  man  who  buys  goods  from  us,  and 
the  boy  who  sweeps  out  the  office,  or  the 
pupils  who  look  to  us  from  yonder  desks, 
have  no  doubt  that  we  "know  the  Man?" 
Or  does  it  need  only  a  petty  annoyance  or 
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temptation  to  make  us  turn  our  backs  on 
him,  and  deny  as  loudly  as  Peter? 

We  call  ourselves  a  Christian  nation,  too. 
Take  the  latest  scandal  trial,  and  all  the  depth 
of  infamy  which  it  indexed;  take  the  last 
shooting-matches  in  Richmond  and  New 
York,  and  the  condition  of  society  which 
they  show;  take  the  Indian  and  the  Negro 
as  examples  of  the  way  in  which  we  have 
dealt  with  his  weaker  brothers  whom  he 
left  to  our  care ;  take  the  reckless  Wjaste  of 
opportunity  everywhere  about  us  in  the 
home,  the  church,  the  school-room,  in  so- 
ciety at  large*  What  are  these  things  say- 
ing to  the  world  if  not,  *'  We  know  not  the 
Man?" 

What  if  the  Lord  should  turn  now  and 
look  upon  Peter? 


SNEERED  AT. 


BY  MARIE  B.  WILLIAMS. 


^^  ITS  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  graduating 

1  class  that  any  one  of  us  should  be  dressed 
so  shabbily  !'*  said  Edith  Linton  to  a  group  of 
girls  who  were  discussing  the  closing  exercises 
of  Lester  Seminary,  now  near  at  hand.  "  Of 
course  it  reflects  on  us  to  have  a  poor  nobody 
with  us." 

"  Particularly  since  that  poor  nobody  is  to  re- 
cite the  valedictory  poem,"  laughed  good- 
natured  Bessie  Long.  "  If  wc  could  keep  her 
in  a  comer,  or  draw  attention  from  her  by  our 
own  better  appearance,  she  might  be  overlooked ; 
but  if  she  is  shabby  she  will  be  conspicuously 
shabby  that  night." 

"  When  people  can*t  dress  their  children  as 
they  ought,  they  have  no  right  to  send  them  to 
a  school  like  this,"  said  Edith. 

"Oh,  I've  heard  Alga  Rivers  say  her  uncle 
in  California  pays  her  school-bills,"  one  of  the 
girls  answered.  "She  says  her  father  is  too 
poor  to  send  her  here,  and  she's  going  out  as  a 
teacher  next  year." 

"  Why  don't  her  uncle  in  California  give  her 
decent  clothes,  then  ?"  Edith  said.  "  It's  an 
insult  to  every  scholar  in  the  school  to  send  a 
beggar  here,  where  the  first  families  in  the 
country  send  their  daughters.  Here's  Blanche 
Armstrong.  Blanche,  we're  discussing  Alga 
River's  dress.  You  sit  next  to  her.  How  shall 
you  like  your  elegant  white  silk  grenadine  to  be 
cheapened  by  her  coarse  white  muslin  ?" 

Blanche  Armstrong  was  an  heiress,  and  a 
leader  among  the  girls.  She  was  not  quick  in 
her  studies  and  was  very  indolent,  but  she  was 
not  purse-proud,  and  she  had  very  generous 
instincts.  She  thought  little  of  the  money  which 
was  profusely  lavished  on  her,  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  talent  and  genius  which  her  money  could 
not  buy.  Of  late  she  had  given  great  dissatis- 
faction to  some  of  her  companions  by  seeking 
the  society  of  Alga  Rivers. 

"  How  would  I  like  it  ?"  she  answered,  in  her 


slow  way.  "  Well.  I'd  like  it  better  if  the  schol- 
arship covered  by  the  coarse  white  muslin  could 
be  communicated  by  contact  to  the  white  silk 
grenadine.  If  I  could  have  written  that  vale- 
dictory poem  I'd  be  willing  to  make  a  bonfire 
of  my  wardrobe  and  go  in  coarse  serge,  at  least 
for  awhile." 

"Oh,  my !  what  noble  sentiments !"  sneered 
Edith.  "  Now,  for  my  part,  I  must  confess  that 
I  think  to  dress  well  is  as  necessary  to  make  a 
lady  as  her  birth,  or  manners,  or  anything  else." 

"Oh,  but  Algra's  dress  is  so  awful  coarse^ 
Blanche !"  cried  Susy  Randolph.  "  It's  a  muslin, 
just  as  coarse  as  lining,  and  is  made  perfectly 
plain :  not  a  ruffle  or  flounce  on  the  skirt,  not  a 
shred  of  lace  on  the  neck.  Nothing  but  a  nar- 
row frill  of  the  muslin.  Why,  it's  so  shabby 
one  of  our  servants  would  be  ashamed  to  wear 
it!" 

"You  know,"  said  a  gentle-looking  girl, 
"  Alga's  mother  used  to  be  a  lady.  Oh,  I  don't 
mean  she  isn't  a  lady  now^  but  she  used  to  be 
rich  ;  and,  poor  as  she  is,  she  will  not  let  Alga 
wear  imitation  lace  or  jewelry.  She  says  it's 
vulgar,  and  that  a  clear,  plain,  white  muslin,  no 
matter  how  coarse,  is  in  better  taste  than  any 
imitation." 

"She's  right!"  Blanche  said,  rousing  up  to 
animation.  "  With  Alga's  fine  figure  and  lace, 
she  can  stand  the  severest  simplicity.  I  only 
wish  I  could,  for  I'm  disgusted  with  finery." 

"  I'd  like  to  sec  you  forced  to  wear  Alga's 
dresses  for  awhili^ !"  Edith  cried.  "  f  don't  think 
we'd  hear  anything  more  about  simplicity." 

Blanche  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  argue  any 
question  with  her  companions.  She  did  not 
answer,  but  sauntered  with  her  usual  languid 
step  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  play  eround.  A 
girl  sitting  on  a  bench  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
with  dark  hair  cut  short  like  a  boy's,  and  bright, 
eager  gray  eyes,  was  reading  intently  in  a  large 
book  she  held  on  her  knee. 

"  Tve  come  here  for  quiet.  Alga,"  Blanche 
said,  throwing  herself  on  the  grass.  "  The  girb 
are  chattering  like  so  many  magpies  over  there, 
and  they've  given  me  a  headache." 

Alga  pushed  up  her  short  hair  with  an  impa- 
tient, boyish  gesture. 

"  Chatter,  yes !  I  believe  you,  especially  when 
dress  is  the  subject.  Of  course,  they've  been 
discussing  my  coarse,  mean  muslin.  That  will 
give  them  enough  to  talk  about  until  the  end  of 
3ie  session.  Don't  deny  it,  Blanche.  I  know  my 
dress  was  the  topic." 

"Why  should  I  deny  it?"  Blanche  said, 
quietly.  "  You  are  above  such  things  as  dress, 
I  am  sure,  and  you  can  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  their  foolish  talk — you  who  have  so  much 
else  to  think  of." 

"But  I  do  mind  it!"  the  girl  cried,  vehe- 
mently. "It  hurts  me  to  the  very  quick.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  this,  Blanche,  for  I  be- 
lieve your  my  friend ;  but,  do  you  know  I'd 
willingly  give  up  most  of  the  prizes  I  expect,  to 
be  decently  dressed,  and  know  that  dunce, 
Edith  Linton,  wouldn't  be  able  to  sneer  at  me. 
Oh,  of  course,  I'm  ashamed  to  feel  so,  and  I  see 
you're  ashamed  of  me  for  saying  it,  but  it's  a 
truth  nevertheless." 
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Blanche  sat  almost  astounded  at  this  revela- 
tion. She  had  believed  that  people  who  pos- 
sessed talent  lived  habitually  in  lofty  regions, 
where  such  petty  things  as  dress  never  intruded. 
It  was  the  first  time  her  friend  had  ever  spoken 
of  her  personal  feelings  in  such  matters,  and  she 
was  confounded  at  the  revelation. 

"  I  never  thought — I  never  dreamed  you  were 
hurt  by  such  things  1"  she  stammered. 

"Why,  they  are  constant  pin-pricks,  and 
often  make  me  cross  and  irritable.  I  shall  be 
-lad  to  g^t  away  from  here ;  but  then  I  suppose 
shall  be  obliged  to  endure  the  same  vexation 
wherever  I  go.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain :  a 
poor  teacher  won't  be  expected  to  dress  like  rich 
people!**  she  added  bitterly. 

"We're  such  intimate  friends,  you  know,** 
Blanche  said  hesitatingly,  "  and  we  are  about 
the  same  size.  Now,  why  can't  you  wear  one 
of  my  dresses  that  evening?" 

Alga  put  her  hands  over  her  friend's  mouth. 
"  Don't  say  any  more,  Blanche.  I  know  I'm 
very  foolish,  but  my  dear  mother  has  given  me 
some  lessons  of  independence  that  I  can't  for- 
get. My  dear,  I  don't  think  it  would  mend 
matters  for  me  to  show  myself  ashamed  of  my 
clothes  by  flaunting  in  borrowed  finery.  I  only 
wish  poor  mamma  had  been  able  to  get  me  a 
few  yards  of  lace  ;  a  muslin  frill  looks  so  cheap 
and  dowdy.  You  see  I'm  cursed  with  a  taste 
for  delicate  toilet  accessories." 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  help  you,"  Blanche 
sighed. 

'•  You  do  help  me !"  Alga  cried,  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  friend's  neck.  "  Your  friend- 
ship gives  me  a  better  opinion  of  girls,  and 
helps  my  better  nature ;  but  you  shan't  help  my 
frivolous,  groveling  tastes.  It's  all  over  now, 
Blanche,"  raising  her  bright  face,  where  not  a 
shadow  remained.  "  My  dark  hour  has  passed. 
I  had  become  demoralized  by  dress-talk  and 
spttefulness,  but '  I've  wakened  to  my  marcies,' 
as  good  old  Mammy  Dinah  used  to  say.  It's 
among  my  '  marcies '  that  kind  Uncle  John  has 
given  me  a  good  education,  and  my  grumbling 
is  over  until  I  get  back  home  and  begin  to  prac- 
tice the  '  minor  economies,'  as  old  Professor 
Allen  calls  them." 

This  was  brave  talk,  but  Blanche,  who  was  a 
silent  observer,  and  in  a  little  way  a  philoso- 
pher, noticed  that  as  the  eventful  day  drew  near 
Alga  grew  very  grave,  and  was  often  foolishly 
irritable.  If  by  chance  she  came  upon  a  little 
knot  of  girls  discussing  dress,  she  would  turn 
from  them  with  a  flushed  face ;  her  sharp  wit 
was  unsparingly  used  on  her  companions,  and, 
of  course  inspired  in  them  a  feeling  of  intense 
dislike.  They  whispered  to  each  other  that  she 
was  so  cross  and  envious  that  they  hated  the 
very  sight  of  her,  and  hoped  she  would  lose  the 
prizes. 

She  did  not,  however.  She  took  them  with 
a  defiant  air,  so  unlike  her  usual  calm  dignity, 
that  her  teachers  stared  with  surprise.  A  few 
hours  before  the  evening  exercises  Blanche, 
who  was  alone  with  her,  said,  "You  are  not 
yourself.  Alga.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
You  are  so  nervous  I'm  almost  afraid  you  will 
break  down  this  evening." 


"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  did,"  she  an- 
swered, gloomily.  "  When  I  am  angry  I  lose 
my  memory,  and  if  I  forget  a  word  of  my  poem 
I'm  sure  then  to  become  so  confused  that  I  shall 
make  a  failure.  Oh,  you  don't  know  all  I  have 
undergone — the  hidden  taunts  and  insults  that 
have  met  me  at  every  turn.  To-day  I  got  a 
caricature  of  mvself  in  the  cheap  muslin  I  am 
to  wear.  A  frightful  thing,  with  a  hideous 
motto  that  I  won't  repeat.  Do  you  know, 
Blanche,  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  to  bed  and 
say  I'm  too  ill  to  appear.  I've  lost  all  courage." 

"  You  must  not  do  that,  in  justice  to  yourself 
and  your  friends,"  Blanche  said,  gently.  "Your 
uncle  will  be  grieved,  and  I  shall  be  so  morti- 
fied that  I  shall  not  dare  to  raise  my  head. 
Think  of  your  mother,  too,  and  forget  sdl  these 
annoyances." 

"  1 11  try,"  Alga  said,  with  a  faint  smile;  "I 
certainly  am  nervous,  ftom  over-study,  I  sup- 
pose, or  I  shouldn't  be  in  such  a  fi-ame  of  mind. 
Blanche,  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  feel  that 
you  are  so  disliked  that  your  schoolmates  are 
all  watching  eagerly  to  see  you  fail,  and  if  you 
do  they  rejoice.    If  I  could  only  forget  them." 

Toward  night  the  graduating  class  appeared, 
dazzling  in  their  embroidered  muslins  and 
grenadines  made  in  the  most  fashionable  man- 
ner. 

"How  do  you  like  my  dress?"     "Oh,  it's 
perfectly  lovely !"  "  What  a  stylish  fit !"  "How 
beautifully  your  hair  is  dressed!"     "What  ex-       ' 
^uisite  flowers!"  were  whispers  heard  on  every 
side. 

Carrying  her  head  very  high,  a  hot  flush  on 
her  cheeks,  Alga  entered  the  room.  She  did 
not  know  that  her  coarse  muslin  fitted  her  per- 
fectly, and  in  the  absence  of  all  trimmings 
showed  off  the  lines  of  her  fine  figure  to  the 
utmost  advantage. 

It  seemed  taller  and  finer  for  the  classic  sim- 
plicity. It  suited  her  style,  and  with  a  pang, 
Edith  Linton  recognized  the  fact.  But  she  did 
her  malicious  best.  She  threw  as  much  con- 
tempt in  her  glance  at  the  despised  muslin  as 
her  eyes  could  express,  and  gathered  up  her 
costly  lace  flounces  as  if  she  was  afraid  the 
muslin  might  touch  them. 

"Where  on  earth  is  Blanche?"  she  cried, 
affectedly.  "  O  girls,  I'm  just  dying  to  see  that 
lovely  dress  she  received  from  Paris.  It's  an 
elegant  costume — gloves,  fan,  shoes  to  match. 
Here  she  comes  now.    Oh,  good  gracious !" 

These  exclamations  drew  all  eyes  to  Blanche. 
Where  was  the  magnificent  toilette  ?  A  plain 
white  muslin,  made  very  much  like  Alga's, 
neither  flounces,  laces,  ribbons,  nor  even  a 
breastpin,  but  a  white  rose  at  her  neck  standing 
in  lieu  of  one. 

"k's  a  Cinderella  reversed,  isn't  it,  girb?" 
she  said,  smiling.  "  I  was  so  disgusted  with  my 
finery  I  wanted  a  change,  and  I  thought  Alga's 
dress  looked  so  nice.  But  I've  surprised  her  as 
much  as  anybody,  I  see/'  crossing  over  to  Alga 
and  taking  her  hand.  "I  only  wish  I  looked 
half  as  well  as  you  look,  dear,'  she  said,  look- 
ing at  her  with  frank  admiration.  "  We're  such 
plain  birds  we  shall,  I  think,  be  obliged  to  keep 
together  to-night,  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 
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It  was  as  much  as  Alga  could  do  to  keep  from 
bursting  into  tears 

"  I  know  whiit  you've  done  this  for,  you  dear, 
noble  girl/'  she  whispered,  her  eyes  shining 
through  repressed  tears.  "  Yes,  and  you  shan't 
make  this  sacrifice  for  nothing.  Do  you  think 
I  could  fail  with  you  before  me  ?  I'll  do  my 
best,  for  you've  made  me  forget  my  own  foolish- 
ness and  the  petty  malice  of  the  other  girls." 

She  did  her  best,  and  her  best  was  very  good, 
indeed.  Her  poem  was  greeted  with  applause, 
and  Blanche  heard  more  than  one  person  ask 
eager  questions  about  that  handsome  girl  who 
rejpeated  the  valedictory  poem  so  exquisitely, 
"buch  simplicity  of  dress --actually  classic,  you 
know." 

Blanche  and  Alga  were  close  friends  through 
life.  Some  years  afterward,  when  one  day  they 
were  talking  over  their  old  school-life.  Alga 
said :  ''  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  kind  act  of 
yours,  Blanche,  I  don't  know  what  would  have 
become  of  me.  I  was  so  bitter  at  that  wretched 
litde  Edith  and  the  others  that  I  did  not  care 
what  became  of  me.  To  be  sure,  it  was  foolish 
and  wrong,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  When  you 
restored  my  faith  in  others  you  restored  me  to 
myself.    I've  never  forgotten  the  lesson." 

"  I  learned  one,  too,"  Blanche  said,  laughing. 
"  I  found  that  the  simpler  the  dress,  if  it  only 
fits  well,  the  more  it  is  admired,  by  gentlemen, 
at  least;  I  don't  answer  for  ladies.  You  are 
able  now  to  wear  what  you  choose,  but  1  have 
never  seen  you  look  half  as  well  as  in  that 
coarse,  plain  muslin." 

*'I  keep  it  as  an  heirloom,"  Alga  said,  with 
her  old  impetuosity.  "  When  1  married  I  told 
my  husband  the  story,  and  when  my  children 
are  older,  if  I  ever  see  them  embittered  against 
any  one,  they  shall  hear  how  silly  their  mother 
was,  and  what  a  wise,  eood  friend  she  was 
blessed  with..  Ah,  Blanche,  was  there  another 
girl  in  the  world  who  would  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice an  exquisite  toilette  just  to  do  an  act  like 
that?" — Youths*  Companion, 


BEETHOVEN.— Margaret  Fuller. 

Most  intellectual  master  of  the  art. 

Which,  best  of  all,  teaches  the  mind  of  man 

The  universe  in  all  its  varied  plan, — 
What  strangely  mingled  thoughts  thy  strain  impart  1 
Here  the  faint  tenor  thrills  the  inmost  heart, 

There  the  rich  bass  the  Reason's  balance  shows ; 

Here  breathes  the  softest  sigh  that  Love  e*er  knows; 
There  sudden  fancies,  seeming  without  chart, 

Float  into  wildest  breezy  interludes ; 
The  past  is  all  forgot, — ^hopes  sweetly  breathe, 
And  our  whole  being  glows, — when  lo  1  beneath 

The  flowery  brink,  Despair's  deep  sob  concludes. 
Startled,  we  strive  to  free  us  from  the  chain, — 
Notes  of  high  triumph  swell,  and  we  are  thine  again  I 


Precociousness  of  intellect,  love  of  criti- 
cism, of  excitement,  and  self-gratification, 
are  not  the  signs  of  a  healthful,  hopeful 
youth,  cherishing  noble  ideas,  which,  real- 
ized in  manhood,  would  bring  about  a 
purer  state  of  society. — Kriege, 


MUSIC  AS  A  REVELATION  OF  GOD. 


BY  REV.  T.  T.  MUNGER. 


CREATION  is  interpreted  to  us  by  the  five  senses, 
all  of  which  act  by  some  kind  of  impression  and 
lorm  the  one  bridge  between  ourselves  and  the  world 
of  matter — one  bridge  of  sensation,  but  dividing,  as 
it  were,  at  the  end  where  it  touches  man,  and  be- 
coming sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  If 
man  were  considered  as  made  up  of  mind  and  heart 
and  an  animal  nature,  sight  might  be  regarded  as  re- 
vealing creation  to  his  mind,  hearing  to  his  heart, 
smell  and  taste  and  touch  to  his  animal  nature.  The 
distinction  is  only  apparent  and  is  vaguely  general, 
for  as  the  five  senses  are  but  one  sense  of  touch,  so 
man  is  a  being  who  cannot  be  divided  into  parts; 
man  is  one.  But  the  distinctions  are  practiclly  valu- 
able, and  are  necessary  to  a  classiBcation  of  knowl- 
edge. By  the  eye  we  discover  an  immeasurable 
universe  packed  with  thoughts,  or  laws  and  processes 
that  are  based  on  thoughts— chiefly  mathenkatical; 
for  whatever  else  the  universe  may  be  and  may  ex- 
press, it  is  mathematical,  and  mathematics,  as  all  will 
confess,  touches  only  the  intellectual  sid^  of  us.  It  is 
true  that  we  may  see,  vtAfeel  by  seeing,  but  if  crea- 
tion were  revealed  to  us  only  through  the  eye,  we 
should  know  far  more  than  we  sliould  feel.  So  an- 
other organ  is  provided  that  shall  bring  creation  to 
us  as  emotional  bemgs — the  ear,  conveying  sound. 
It  is  true  that  the  eye  can  feed  the  heart  and  the  ear 
can  minister  to  the  mind ;  they  play  into  each  other; 
still,  the  distinction  is  real.  Hence,  if  using  the  eye 
we  look  at  creation  and  find  mathematical '  laws  in 
gravitation  and  crystallization,  and  so  infer,  as  we 
must,  that  there  is  a  mind  behind  the  laws  that 
speaks  to  our  minds  through  them,  so  using  the  ear 
and  hearing  sounds  that  touch  our  hearts,  we  must 
infer  that  there  is  a  heart  behind  the  laws  of  sound 
that  seeks  to  reveal  itself  to  us  through  them.  We 
cannot  escape  this  conclusion.  For  as  the  mind  can 
get  out  of  creation  no  more  mathematical  relarions 
than  were  put  into  it,  so  the  heart  cannot  get  from 
sounds  more  emotion  than  was  originally  l(^ged  in 
the  laws  that  produce  sounds;  the  effect  never  ex- 
ceeds the  cause.  If  the  laws  of  nature  seen  by  the 
eye  reveal  an  infinite  thought  or  thinker,  so  these 
laws  heard  by  the  ear  and  acting  on  the  heart  reveal 
an  infinite  heart  that  ordained  them.  But  the  laws 
of  sound  rest  as  fully  on  mathematics  as  do  the  laws 
of  gravitation  and  crystallization,  and  so  point  to  the 
same  source — eye  and  ear,  mind  and  heart,  resting 
on  One  who  is  both  mind  and  heart.  There  are 
theories  that  conceive  of  the  source  of  creation  as 
only  thought,  because  they  find  everywhere  thought- 
relations  ;  other  theories  which  claim  that  it  is  force, 
because  they  find  a  universal  and  indestructible  en- 
ergy ;  but  it  would  be  as  logical  to  claim  that  this 
original  source  is  feeling  or  emotion,  for  there  is  as 
much  in  the  universe  to  awaken  emotion  as  there  is 
to  indicate  thought  or  energy.  Indeed,  as  we  only 
come  to  full  consciousness  of  ourselves  in  emotions — 
emotion  or  feeling  being  the  highest  exercise  of  our 
nature — so  far  as  we  can  reason  from  our  nature  to 
its  origin,  it  indicates  that  we  spring  from  a  source  of 
feeling,  or  an  infinite  Heart  Hence  the  highest 
wisdom  has  declared  that  God  is  I^ove,  and  that  the 
worlds  were  made  by  the  Son  of  God — the  eternally 
begotten  manifestation  of  Love;  and  the  severest 
science  cannot  logically  assert  the  contrary. 

Leaving  the  field  of  metaphysics,  let  us  enter  the 
world  of  sound  that  lies  about  us  and  see  how  vast 
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it  is — bow  packed  with  emotions — ^how  thoroughly 
attuned  it  already  is  to  the  heart  of  man — a  very 
voice  of  God  which,  if  it  could  utter  all  its  notes  at 
ODce,  would  give  forth  an  infinite  and  eternal  har- 
mony. 

There  is  lodged  in  all  created  things — go  far  as  we 
know — A  capacity  for  sound.  There  is  no  substance 
so  coarse  and  unyielding,  except  perhaps  some  clays, 
bat  has  its  note  which  may  be  brought  out  under  con- 
ditions either  of  concussion  or  tension.  Strike  any 
solid  thing,  and  in  addition  to  the  noise  caused  by 
the  vibratiog  air  you  will  hear  a  certain  note  or  key 
that  bek>ngs  to  the  thing  itself;  or  stretch  any  tensi- 
ble  thing  and  it  will  give  out  a  note  peculiar  to  itself 
when  it  is  sufficiently  touched.  We  do  not  hear 
gases  when  they  are  gently  moved,  nor  a  bubble 
when  it  bursts,  but  only  because  our  ears  are  dull  to 
their  fineness.  The  pipes  in  the  oi^^an  have  had  no 
capacity  given  them,  but  simply  yield  up  what  their 
original  substances  contained.  Once  they  were  solid 
woods,  gross  tin  or  lead  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  bat  even  there  they  had  this  capacity  for  sound, 
and  their  note  and  quality,  as  they  had  color  and 
chemical  affinity.  Man  has  only  developed  what 
was  within  them.  By  arranging  their  shape  and  size 
and  passing  a  current  of  air  through  them,  we  obtain 
a  sound  which  the  ear  pronounces  a  musical  note. 
And  so  we  speak  of  a  brassy  sound — ^referring  it  not 
to  a  law  of  vibration  nor  to  the  shape  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  to  its  substance.  Not  only  a  certain  kind 
of  wood  is  required  by  the  violinist,  but  only  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  that  wood  will  give  him  the  quality  of 
soand  he  desires.  Some  sutistances  give  forth  their 
notes  without  re-arrangement  by  simple  concussion, 
or  friction,  or  tension.  Water  falling  from  various 
heights,  and  reeds  of  different  lengths  swept  by  the 
wind,  and  branches  of  trees  bending  under  the  storm, 
utter  their  notes,  sometimes  forming  almost  harmony. 
And  so  we  may  consider  the  earth  as  a  harp  strung 
with  innumerable  strings,  silent  yet,  but  full  of  tuneful 
sounds  and  needing  only  the  skill  of  man  to  bring 
them  out.  This  universal  capacity  for  sound  or  tone 
is  not  a  bare  and  unrelated  thing,  but  is  connected 
with  a  law  of  music  which  has  iu  seat  first  in  the  air 
and  then  in  the  mind  of  man.  We  find  in  the  air 
the  musical  scale  or  octave  consisting  of  eight  notes 
formed  by  quicker  or  slower  vibrations,  and  so  hav- 
bg  a  mathematical  basis.  All  we  can  say  of  this 
law  is  that  it  is  a  law — ^why  and  how  we  cannot  tell. 
Corresponding  to  this  law  of  the  air  is  a  law  of  hear- 
ing within  us,  so  that  the  musical  sense  with  which 
we  are  endowed  accords  with  the  musical  law  of 
vibration.  Thus  the  scale  or  octave  has  two  appar- 
ent sources  or  foundations — one  in  the  air,  the  other 
in  man.  The  octave  does  not  more  truly  exist  in 
the  mathematical  vibration  of  air  than  in  the  mind. 
We  tpeak  vaguely  if  we  say  that  man  has  a  capacity 
for  hearing  the  octave  in  the  air;  the  law  of  the  oc 
tave,  with  its  mathematical  exactness,  is  wrought  into 
his  nature  as  thoroughly  as  it  is  wrought  into  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  wonderful  thing  here  is  not  the 
adaptation  of  nature  to  man,  but  the  absolute  iden- 
tity  of  the  law  in  nature  and  the  law  in  man ;  for  if 
wc  only  silently  think  the  octave,  we  think  it  as  un- 
der the  same  mathematical  law  as  when  we  hear  it 
in  actual  vibratioo.  We  behold  here  a  manifestation 
of  God  that  goes  far  beyond  that  of  a  skillful  de- 
agner— forcing  on  us  the  thought  that  God  is  m  the 
laws  themselves.  And  so,  at  once,  we  leap  to  the 
giand  conclusion  that  it  is  because  God  is  so  im- 
BOKd,  as  it  were,  in  these  laws  that  we  can  use 
them  for  His  praise  beyond  any  others  revealed  to  us. 

The  subject  is  fiill  of  suggestion  at  this  point. 


Most  impressive  is  the  teleological  aspect  of  it.  Be- 
gin as  far  back  in  creation  as  you  will — ^in  the  geo- 
logic ages  when  there  was  no  ear  to  hear — and  you 
find  this  capacity  for  sound  in  all  material  things; 
no  harmony,  no  music  as  yet,  but  only  a  note  ready 
to  be  brought  out,  and  in  the  forming  air  a  law  of 
vibration  ready  to  turn  the  note  into  harmony,  and 
finally  the  ear  of  man  ready  to  catch  the  harmonies 
that  his  skill  evokes,  and  behind  the  ear  the  soul 
ready  to  praise  God  in  the  sounds  and  harmonies  so 
prepared  from  the  beginning.  Here  u  an  orderly 
sequence  of  steps  and  adaptations  noounting  contin- 
ually higher — ^proceeding  from  God  in  creation  and 
at  last  ending  in  God  in  the  accorded  praise  of  His 
own  conscious  image, 

We  do  not  find  in  nature  what  may  properly  be 
called  music,  but  only  its  materials  and  its  laws. 
Man  only  can  create  music,  for  nothing  is  perfect  in 
creation  until,  in  some  way,  it  touches  or  passes 
through  man.  He  is  the  end  and  objea  of  creation, 
and  its  processes  are  full  and  have  meaning  only 
when  they  issue  in  him.  Everything  in  nature  is  a 
puzzle  until  it  finds  its  solution  in  man,  who  solves 
it  by  connecting  it  in  some  way  with  God,  and  so 
completes  the  circle  of  creation  Like  everything 
else  in  nature,  music  is  a  becoming,  and  it  becomes  its 
full  self  when  its  sounds  and  laws  are  used  by  intel- 
ligent man  for  the  production  of  harmony,  and  so 
made  the  vehicle  of  emotion  and  thought.  But 
sound  even  before  it  becomes  music  may  be  the  oc- 
casion of  emotion,  though  not  of  complex  emotions, 
or — we  may  say — ^intelligent  emotion.  It  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  sounds  of  nature  that  they  awaken 
but  a  single  emotion ;  each  thing  has  its  note  and 
some  one  corresponding  feeling.  Enter  at  evening  a 
grove  of  pines  and  listen  to  the  wind  sighing  through 
the  branches ;  the  term  by  which  we  sponuneously 
describe  it  indicates  the  one  feeling  of  pensive  mel- 
ancholy it  awakens,  but  an  orchestra  could  not  ren- 
der it  more  effectively.  It  lacks,  however,  the  qual- 
ity of  intelligence  because  it  is  not  combined  with 
other  sounds  for  some  end.  The  song  **  What  are 
the  wild  waves  saying  ?  "  raises  a  question  hard  to 
answer.  It  is  not  a  hymn  to  the  great  Creator  until 
it  has  passed  through  the  adoring  and  reflecting 
mind  of  man.  But  even  if  there  is  no  music  in  na- 
ture— not  even  in  the  notes  of  birds,  as  the  men  of 
science  tell  us,  for  the  birds  but  whistle — there  are 
the  materials  of  music,  all  furnished  with  their  notes 
set  to  corresponding  emotions;  and  the  gamut  is 
broader  than  has  been  compassed.  Beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ear  of  man  is  a  universe  of  sound — 
vibrations  slower  and  deeper  than  those  of  Niagara, 
quicker  and  finer  than  those  of  the  mosquito's  wing, 
and  each  is  dowered  with  power  to  awaken  some 
emotion  that  now  we  do  not  feel  because  we  do  not 
bear  the  sound.  The  materialists  are  much  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  an  environment  in 
case  of  a  future  life.  Where  and  of  what?  they 
ask.  Well,  here  is  an  environment  of  possible  emo- 
tion transcending  present  knowledge,  and  so  perhaps 
awaiting  minds  to  feel  it.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  God  has  put  Himself  into  creation  in  the  form 
of  emotional  sounds  and  no  ear  be  made  to  hear 
them.  If  a  part  of  creation  comes  to  a  realized  use 
in  man,  why  not  the  whole?  If  creation  is  the  path 
between  God  and  man  by  which  they  come  to  each 
other,  must  not  man  journey  along  the  whole  of  it, 
even  as  God  has  ? 

But  if  there  is  no  music  in  nature  there  is  a  proph- 
ecy and  some  bint,  and  even  faint  articulation  of  it. 
In  a  favoring  spot  an  echo  often  starts  another  echo, 
but  an  octave  above,  and  in  care  places  still  answer- 
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ing  echoes  not  only  in  the  same  Vey  but  always  in 
harmony,  softer  and  sweeter.  This  is  almost  music, 
and  seems  a  call  to  man  to  liberate  it  from  the  prison 
of  matter  and  suffer  it  to  become  the  harmony  it  is 
striving  to  express — ^reminding  one  of  that  striking 
passage  of  Goethe's  child  correspondent :  "  When  I 
stand  all  alone  at  night  in  open  nature,  I  feel  as 
though  it  were  a  spirit  and  begged  redemption  of  me. 
Often  have  I  had  the  sensation,  as  if  nature,  in  wail- 
ing sadness,  entreated  something  of  me,  so  that  not 
to  understand  what  she  longed  cut  through  my  very 
heart.''  The  child  uttered  the  deepest  philosophy 
and  touched  the  very  secret  of  creation — even  this, 
that  God  is  not  above  creation  as  a  mechanician,  but 
is  in  it  by  indwelling  presence,  one  with  its  laws. 
Himself  the  secret  energy  of  its  processes  and  the 
soul  of  the  sentiments  and  thoughts  lodged  within  it, 
and  so  coming  to  man  for  recognition.  There  is  no 
fuller  revelation  of  God  in  nature  than  is  found  in 
these  laws  of  sound  by  which  He  comes  into  the  very 
heart  of  man,  even  to  its  inmost  recesses  of  love  and 
adoration ;  and  it  requires  only  a  sensitive,  child-like 
heart  to  interpret  this  speechless  music  locked  within 
nature  as  the  voice  of  God  pleading  to  be  let  out  into 
music  and  praise  through  the  heart  of  man,  for  so 
only  can  His  works  praise  Him. 

I  turn  abruptly  from  this  world  of  sound  as  a  reve- 
lation of  God,  to  music  as  a  revelation  or  prophecy 
of  the  future.  I  do  not  say  the  future  world  nor  the 
future  of  humanity  in  this  world,  as  I  mean  both  and 
regard  them  as  one.  There  is  a  future  of  this  world 
in  a  historical  sense,  and  there  is  a  future  world  that 
is  above  history;  but  if  death  is  all  that  divides  them, 
and  if  death  is  abolished,  they  become  one.  Hence, 
while  the  distinction  in  some  ways  is  to  be  retained, 
in  moral  ways  the  two  worlds  are  to  be  regarded  as 
one.  Regenerated  humanity  and  heaven  are  inter- 
changeable terms;  they  are  alike,  and  one  simply 
passes  on  and  up  into  the  other.  It  is  a  central  con- 
ception of  Christianity  that  death  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  external  history  of  man.  Hence  Christ  sweeps 
\X  out  of  His  path  almost  as  with  the  scorn  of  indif- 
ference. Hence  also  in  the  Apocalypse,  with  this 
principle  to  guide  us,  we  read  of  heaven  and  find  it 
refers  to  this  world ;  the  new  Jerusalem  comes  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men.  Is  it  here  or  there  ?  We  need  not  an- 
swer except  to  say  that  it  is  both,  but  under  a  con- 
ception of  eternity  and  not  of  time.  This  inseparable 
blending  of  moral  perfection  and  heavenly  existence, 
so  confusing  to  ordinary  thought,  is  itself  a  revelation 
not  to  be  passed  by,  and  one  under  which  we  shi^uld 
teach  ourselves  to  think  and  act.  In  its  struggle 
with  thought  and  language  to  unfold  the  way  to  fu- 
ture perfection,  the  universe  itself  is  taxed  for  forms 
of  expression.  The  sun  and  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  the  four  winds,  the  rocks, 
mountains  and  islands,  fire  and  earthquaJce,  hail  and 
smoke,  trees  and  green  grass,  horses  and  lions  and 
locusts  and  scorpions,  the  clouds  and  the  rainbow, 
dragons  and  floods,  eagles  and  nameless  beasts,  the 
serpent  and  the  lamb,  the  forces  of  nature  in  their 
mightiest  exhibition,  the  travail  of  birth,  the  cities 
and  the  nations,  all  angels  and  men,  temples  and  al- 
tars, kings  and  queens  and  wine  of  wrath,  bottomless 
pits  and  fiery  lakes,  death  and  mourning  and  famine, 
merchants  with  their  merchandise  of  gold  and  the 
souls  of  men — such  are  the  materials  of  which  the 
drama  of  human  society  is  composed  as  it  moves  on 
towards  perfection.  But  as  the  end  draws  nigh,  this 
tumultuous  scenery  of  the  elements  and  of  lower 
nature  passes  away,  and  another  order  of  imagery 
appears.     Now  we  behold  a  city  lying  four-square, 


open  on  all  sides,  paved  with  gold,  watered  by  a 
river  of  life  and  fed  by  a  tree  of  life  and  lighted  by 
the  glory  of  God.  But  underneath  the  whole  mighty 
process  of  advancing  righteousness  and  continuous 
judgment  is  heard  the  note  of  praise — harpers  harp- 
ing with  their  harps — and,  at  the  end,  the  song  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Lamb— the  song  of  deliverance 
and  victory.  The  underlying  or  central  image  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  song — the  voice  of  harpers  ming- 
ling with  the  voice  of  great  thunders  and  of  many 
waters  and  of  a  great  multitude — heard  throughout 
and  heard  at  last  in  the  universal  ascription — ^'*  Hal- 
lelujah !  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." 

If  we  take  this  central  image  and  ask  why  it  is 
used  to  describe  heaven  or  the  future  of  regenerated 
humanity,  the  answer  would  be — ^because  of  its  fitness. 
If  this  final  condition  w#re  defined  in  bare  words, 
it  would  be  as  follows:  Obedience,  Sympathy,  Feel- 
ing or  Emotion,  and  Adoration.  These,  in  a  sense, 
constitute  Heaven,  or  the  state  of  regenerated  hu- 
manity. By  the  consent  of  all  ages,  heaven  has  been 
represented  under  a  conception  of  music,  and  will  be 
in  all  ages  to  come.  It  is  subjected  to  many  sneers, 
but  the  sneer  is  very  shallow.  The  human  mind 
must  have  some  form  under  which  it  can  think  of  its 
destiny.  It  is  not  content  to  leave  it  in  vagueness. 
It  is  a  real  world  we  are  in,  and  we  are  real  men  and 
women  in  it.  We  dwell  in  mystery  and  within  limi- 
tations, but  over  and  above  the  mystery  and  the  limi- 
tation is  an  indestructible  sense  of  reaUty.  I  am,  and 
I  know  that  I  am.  Standing  on  this  solid  rock,  I 
find  reality  about  me,  nor  can  I  be  persuaded  that 
other  beings  and  things  are  dreams  or  shadows.  It 
is  in  my  very  nature  to  believe  in  reality,  and  so  I 
demand  defihite  conceptions,  nor  can  I  rest  in  vague- 
ness or  be.  content  with  formless  visions  and  their 
abstractions.  Thus  the  human  mind  has  always 
worked  and  thus  it  always  will  work — leaving  behind 
it  the  logicians  and  plodders  in  science,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  the  logic  of  human  nature.  I  do  not  ab- 
solutely know  what  sort  of  a  world  this  will  be  when 
it  is  regenerated,  but  I  must  have  some  conception  of 
it.  I  do  not  absolutely  know  what  heaven  is  like — it 
will  be  like  only  to  itself — ^but  if  I  think  of  it  at  all, 
I  must  do  so  under  some  present  definite  conception. 
The  highest  forms  under  which  we  can  now  think 
are  art-forms — the  proportion  of  statuary  and  archi- 
tecture, the  color  of  painting,  and  music.  The 
former  are  limited  and  address  a  mere  sense  of 
beauty,  but  music  addresses  the  heart  and  has  its  vo- 
cation amongst  the  feelings  and  covers  their  whole 
range.  Hence  music  has  been  chosen  to  hold  and 
express  our  conception  of  moral  perfection.  Nor  is 
it  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  is  made  for  the  reasons 
that  music  is  the  utterance  of  the  heart,  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  morality,  and  it  is  an  infinite  language. 
Before  the  sneer  at  heaven  as  a  place  of  endless  song 
can  prevail,  it  must  undo  all  this  stout  logic  of  the 
human  heart.  We  so  represent  it  because  when  we 
frame  our  conception  of  heaven  or  moral  perfection, 
we  find  certain  things,  and  when  we  iook  into  the 
nature  and  operations  of  music,  we  find  the  same 
things,  namely:  Obedience,  Sympathy,  Emotion, 
Adoration. 

Sculpture  and  painting  have  their  laws  which  they 
must  rigidly  obey,  but  they  address  chiefly  the  sense 
of  form  and  proportion  and  color,  and  end  chiefly  in 
a  sense  of  mere  beauty  and  fitness;  they  are  largely 
intellectual,  and  yield  their  results  chiefly  in  the  intel- 
lect. But  music  goes  farther.  While  its  laws  are 
as  exact  and  fine  as  those  of  form  and  color  and  even 
more  recondite,  any  breaking  of  them  begets  a  deeper 
sense  of  disobedience.      When  we  see  a  distorted 
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fonn  or  ill-matcbed  colors,  the  eye  is  offended,  but 
there  is  no  such  protest  as  that  of  the  ear  when  it  is 
assailed  by  discord.  False  proportion  and  crudely 
jotned  colors  provoke  what  may  be  called  mental  in- 
dignation, but  nothing  more;  the  borders  of  feeling 
are  reached  but  not  deeply  penetrated.  But  a  dis- 
cord of  sounds  lays  hold  of  the  nerves  and  rasps 
tbem  into  positive  pain.  In  fine  natures  it  may  even 
cause  extreme  physiological  disturbance.  A  statue 
could  not  be  so  ugly  nor  a  painting  so  ill-colored  as 
to  produce  spasms,  but  such  a  result  is  quite  possible 
through  discord.  The  sensitiveness  of  musicians  is 
not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  is  the  farthest  from 
affectation,  but  is  a  matter  of  nerves.  The  protest 
and  the  pain  are  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
caused  by  a  fall  and  concussion.  But,  reaching  the 
mind  along  the  wounded  nerves,  it  awakens  there  the 
same  feelings  of  anger  and  resentment  that  we  feel 
when  we  have  been  ruthlessly  struck.  A  discord  of 
sounds  is  unendurable,  but  we  hardly  say  that  of  vio- 
lations of  form  and  color.  This  shows  that  we  are 
much  more  finely  related  to  the  laws  of  sound  than 
to  those  of  form  and  color,  and  that  the  relation 
covers  a  wider  range  of  our  nature;  or,  in  other 

I  words,  that  music  is  a  better  type  of  obedience. 
When  its  laws  are  broken,  the  history  of  disobedience 
is  written  out  in  the  protests  of  our  whole  being — 
from  quivering  nerve  to  the  indignation  of  the  heart. 
There  is  alK>  an  exactness  in  the  laws  of  harmony 
thai  makes  obedience  to  them  specially  fine,  and  so 
fit  to  be  a  type  of  it«  While,  as  in  every  art,  it  can 
only  approximate  an  ideal — never  reaching,  perhaps, 
actual  harmony,— it  is  more  rigidly  under  law  and 

I  comes  nearer  its  ideal  than  any  other.  It  is  able 
more  thoroughly  to  overcome  the  grossness  of  matter 
and  to  use  it  for  its  ends  than  is  statuary  or  painting 
—nature  is  more  pliant  to  it.  There  is  a  latitudinar- 
iasism  in  other  arts  that  admits  of  defense,  but  there 
is  none  in  music.  The  sculptor  may  trench  on  the 
laws  of  form  for  the  sake  of  deepening  expres- 
sion, but  the  musician  seeks  higher  effects  by  an 
increasing  adherence  to  the  laws  of  his  art.  If  he 
adiuits  a  discord  it  is  not  as  a  variation  from  harmony, 
bat  as  a  denial  of  it,  and  is  used  to  shock  the  hearer 
into  a  deeper  sense  of  the  investing  concord.  Nor  is 
any  other  art  so  fine  in  the  distinctions  it  makes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  exact  and  more  minute  than 
the  kws  of  light  by  which  form  is  revealed,  but  the 
eye  is  not  so  keen  to  mark  slight  departures  from  the 
law  of  form  as  is  the  ear  in  noting  variations  in  its 
reahn.  A  highly-trained  musician  can  detect  a  vari- 
ation from  the  pitch  of  ^th  of  a  semitone,  but  the 
best  mechanical  eye  could  not  detect  a  correspond- 
ingly fine  variation  of  a  Une  from  the  perpendicular, 
nor  could  the  nicest  sense  of  color  perceive  a  like  • 
variation  of  shade.  There  is  also  this  peculiar  and 
ioggestive  difference  between  the  eye  and  the  ear  and 
their  action :  the  eye  never  transcends  the  laws  of 
light  and  form ;  it  always  acts  within  the  limits  of 
Bisthematical  laws,  and  is  transcended  by  them,  but 
the  musical  ear  recognizes  laws  for  which  no  scien- 
tific basis  is  yet  found.  In  the  tuning  of  any  stringed 
inttmment  certain  requirements  of  the  ear  are  heeded 
for  which  no  reasons  can  be  given ;  the  problem  is 
too  subtle  even  for  such  an  one  as  Helmholtz — sug- 
gesting that  music  is  that  form  of  art  in  which  man 
expresses  his  transcendence  of  nature.  As  man  him- 
seff  reaches  beyond  nature  and  its  laws,  and  goes 
over  into  another,  even  a  spiritual  world,  so  music  b 
the  art  that  lends  itself  to  this  feature  of  his  nature, 
going  along  with  it  and  opening  the  doors  as  it  mounts 
into  the  heavens. 
This  fine  obedience  in  music  is  best  seen,  however, 


in  its  execution.     When  voice  joins  with  voice  in  the 
harmony  of  their  contrasted  parts,  and  instruments 
add  their  deeper  and  higher  tones — trumpets  and  viols- 
and  reeds  each  giving  their  various  sounds — voices 
as  of  a  great  multitude  it  may  be,  and  instruments, 
as  of  the  full  orchestra — ^and  all,  binding  themselves 
down  to  exact  law,  conspire  to  the  utterance  of  mani- 
fold harmony,  we  have  not  only  the  most  perfect  il- 
lustration of  obedience  but  the  joy  of  obedience ;. 
one  is  immediately  transmuted  into  the  other ;  we  are  : 
thus  let  into  the  soul  of  obedience  and  find  it  to  be 
joy — that  its  law  is  a  law  of  life.      The  pleasure  we^ 
feel  in  music  springs  from  the  obedience  which  is  in. 
it,  and  it  is  full  only  as  the  obedience  is  entire.  Thus  • 
we  see  how  this  art  becomes  prophetic.      There  is  a 
double  yet  single  goal  before  humanity — the  goal  of ' 
obedience  to  the  eternal  laws  and  the  goal  of  bliss. 
The  race  is  long,  and  slowly  are  the  mile-stones  of 
ages  passed,  but  when  the  foot  of  the  runner  has . 
touched  the  last  bound,  his  hands  also  touch  either 
pillar  of  the  goal;  he  has  obeyed  and  he  is  blest. 
But  in  all  the  race  he  has  a  continual  lesson  and  a 
constant  presage  in  this  divine  art  of  music — its  laws 
glorifying  obedience  and  its  joy  feeding  his  tired 
spirit. 

Music  is,  beyond  all  other  arts,  the  expression  and  i 
vehicle  of  sympathy.    The  highest  action  of  man's 
nature  is  the  free  play  of  sympathy — not  agreement 
of  thought  nor  concurrence  of  will,  but  feeUng  with 
another.     This  alone  is  true  unity.      If  the  human 
race  achieves  any  destiny  it  will  be  of  this  sort ;  if 
there  be  a' heaven  it  will  be  a  heaven  of  sympathy. 
The  promise  and  presage  of  it  are  not  only  wrought . 
into  our  hearts  but  into  the  divine  art  we  are  consid- 
ering.    No  other  art,  no  other  mode  of  impression, 
oquals  music  in  its  power  to  awaken  a  common  feel- 
ing.   The  orator  approaches  it,  but  he  deals  chiefly 
with  convictions,  and  conviction  is  a  slow  and  hard 
path  to  feeling,  while  music  makes  a  direct  appeal. . 
A  patriotic  hymn  does  its  work  far  more  surely  and  . 
quickly  than  does  an  argument  for  the  Constitution ; . 
and  the  orator  is  not  effective  till  he  borrows  from 
music  something  of  its  rhythm  and  cadence  and  pur- 
ity of  tone.      Wendell  Phillips,  the  most  persuasive 
orator  of  the  age,  spoke  in  as  strict  accord  with  the 
laws  of  music  as  a  trained  singer,  and  often  it  was . 
the  melody  of  his  voice  that  "won  the   cause." 
Music  leaves  logic  behind  in  the  race  towards  sym- 
pathy and  action,  and  if  it  were  not  itself  noble  and 
true,  if  it  did  not  hide  and  lose  its   power  when 
yoked  to  a  bad  cause,  it  would  work  great  mischief 
in  society.    It  abets  reason,  and  only  discloses  its  full . 
power  and  works  its  mightiest  results  when  used  in 
the  service  of  truth.      Hence  there  is  no  music  in 
nations  and  races  that  are  without  nobility  of  thought, 
and  there  is  no  truer  test  of  the  quality  of  a  nation  . 
than  its  music.     Bach   and   Haydn  and   Beethoven 
would  be  impossible  in  a  nation  that  did  not  produce 
a  Kant,  a  Schelling,  and  a  Schleiermacher ;  and  the 
former  are  as  truly  exponents  of  its  character  as  the 
latter. 

The  main  office  of  music  is  to  secure  sympathy. 
When  a  great  singer,  taking  words  that  are  them- 
selves as  music,  joins  them  to  notes  set  with  a 
master's  skill,  and,  pouring  into  perfect  tones  the 
passion  of  a  feeling  heart,  so  describes  some  tragic 
tale  of  death,  every  heart  of  a  thousand  hearers  beats 
with  a  common  feeling,  and  every  mind,  for  the  time, 
runs  in  the  same  path  of  pity  and  sadness;  for  the 
moment  there  is  absolute  sympathy.  If  instead  a 
truth  or  principle  underlie  the  song,  there  is  also  a 
temporary  agreement  in  thought.  The  moral  and 
social  value  of  such  experiences  is  great ;  they  lead 
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away  from  selBsbness,  and  point  to  that  harmony  of 
thought  aud  feeling  towards  which  humanity  is  strug- 
gling. So,  too,  in  producing  music,  its  highest  eflfects 
can  be  gained  only  when  the  performers  not  only 
read  and  ntter  alike,  but  feel  alike.  Hence  there  is 
in  music  a  moral  law  of  sympathy  as  imperative  as 
its  mathematical  laws.  Hence  also  no  one  who  is 
centrally  selHsh  ever  becomes  great  either  as  com- 
poser or  performer ;  and  often — when  everything  else 
is  perfect — the  defect  lies  at  this  very  point.  "  If  I 
could  make  you  suffer  fur  two  years,"  said  a  teacher 
to  a  noted  singer,  "  you  would  be  the  best  contralto 
in  the  world."  It  follows  with  sure  logic  that  no  one 
can  truly  sing  God's  praises  who  does  not  adore  God. 
No  training  of  voice  or  touch  can  compass  the  divine 
secret  of  praise.  The  feeling  of  praise — ^not  as  mere 
feeling,  but  as  solid  conviction — must  enter  into  the 
utterance  or  it  lacks  the  one  quality  of  highest  effec- 
tiveness. It  is  said  that  the  undevout  astronomer  is 
mad,  but  the  undevout  musician  is  an  impossibility. 
If  we  fail  to  distinguish  between  what  may  be  called 
fine  and  genuine  rendering,  it  is  because  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  distinguish  between  reality  and  unreal- 
ity. What  is  the  matter  with  the  music  ?  is  a  ques. 
tk)n  often  asked.  The  technical  rendering  may  be 
faultless  and  the  defect  lie  in  that  inmost  centre 
whence  are  all  the  issues  of  life  and  power.  In  the 
nature  of  things  there  is  the  same  reason  for  faith, 
consecration,  devout  feeling,  and  holy  living  in  the 
choir  as  in  the  pulpit,  and  there  is  nothing  unbecom- 
ing in  the  conduct  and  feeling  of  the  preaaher  that  is 
not  equally  unbecoming,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
in  singers  of  the  divine  praises. 

Any  musical  sound,  however  produced,  immedi- 
ately seeks  to  ally  itself  with  other  sounds,  but  it 
selects  only  those  that  are  in  agreement  with  it,  and 
passes  by  all  others.  Strike  a  note  on  any  instru- 
ment, and  the  sound  will  start  into  audible  vibration 
other  sounds,  but  only  those  harmonious  with  itself. 
Thus  in  the  very  depths  of  music  there  is  planted 
this  law  of  sympathy — like  seeking  like,  and  joining 
their  harmonious  forces.  Hence  it  is  that  those  who 
feel  alike,  and  are  keyed  as  it  were  in  their  nature  to 
the  same  pitch,  turn  to  music  for  expression,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  voices  that  blend  lead  to  blended 
hearts.  Love  often  has  this  origin  and  grows  through 
the  mingled  song  of  two  voices.  Households  that 
sing  are  the  most  sympathetic  and  harmonious  in  all 
their  order.  Christian  altruism  and  mutuality  find 
their  highest  expressions  in  song,  and  are  fostered  by 
it.  Upon  the  whole,  men  agree  in .  the  matter  of 
muac  better  than  in  anything  else.  Call  a  synod  of 
all  the  churches — orthodox  and  heterodox,  Puritan 
and  Prelatical,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  while 
they  could  .not  put  ten  words  together  in  which  they 
would  agree,  they  would  all  unite  in  singing  the  Te 
Deum.  The  Prelatical  churches  certainly  touch  a 
great  truth  when  they  sing  their  creeds,  for  a  creed  is 
in  reality  for  the  heart,  with  which  we  believe  unto 
salvation.  Here  we  come  close  to  the  fact  that  music 
is  a  revelation  of  future  perfection.  That  ultimate 
condition  will  be  one  in  which  the  separating  power 
of  evil  is  ended,  and  men  have  attained  to  the  wis- 
dom of  love.  They  are  no  longer  developed  by  an- 
tagonism and  isolation,  but  under  a  law  of  mutuality. 
Then  each  life  shares  in  the  power  and  volume  of 
every  other,  and  the  peculiar  value  and  quality  of 
each  is  wrought  into  a  total  of  perfect  unity.  We 
search  in  vain  for  any  expression  or  type  of  this  des- 
tiny until  we  enter  the  higher  fields  of  music,  where 
it  is  written  out  with  alphabetic  plainness  in  the  eter- 
nal characters  and  laws  of  nature.  The  united  ac- 
tion of  the  full  chorus  and  orchestra  is  a  perfect 


transcript,  down  to  the  last  and  6nest  particular,  of 
perfected  human  society.  The  relation  of  voices  to 
instruments  and  of  instruments  to  each  other,  the 
variety  in  harmony,  the  obedience  to  law  drawing  its 
power  from  sympathetic  feeling,  the  inspiration  of  a 
noble  theme,  the  conspiring  together  to  enforce  a 
mighty  feeling  which  is  also  a  thought — we  thus  have 
an  exact  symbol  of  the  destiny  of  humanity.  If  it 
is  never  reached,  then  indeed  prophecy  will  have 
failed  and  love  also ;  and  then  the  noblest  art  we 
know  will  have  turned  into  a  delusion — a  nourisher 
of  sickly  dreams — the  chiefest  vanity  of  a  vain  and 
meaningless  world. 

Music  as  an  expression  of  feeling  is  a  prophecy  of 
that  grander  exercise  of  our  nature  for  which  we 
hope.  It  is  the  nature  of  feeling  to  express  itself. 
Thought  may  stay  behind  silent  lips,  but  when  it  be- 
comes feeling  it  runs  to  expression.  So  far  as  we  can 
reason  from  ourselves,  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
universe  sprang  out  of  thought.  Thought  would  not 
have  made  this  mighty  expression  that  we  call  crea- 
tion; it  is  an  expression  of  feeling — some  infinite 
emotion  that  must  find  vent  or  the  infinite  heart  will 
burst  with  its  suppression.  Music  is  an  illustration 
of  this  law  of  our  emotions,  and  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  great  and  deep  feeling.  When  great 
crises  fall  upon  nations  and  oratory  fails  to  give  full 
vent  to  the  neroic  purpose  of  their  hearts,  some  poet 
links  hands  with  some  composer,  and  so  a  battle- 
hymn  sweeps  the  armies  on  to  victory — the  fiery 
clangor  of  the  Marseillaise,  or  the  sad,  stately  rhythm 
of  the  John  Brown  hymn.  History  all  along  culmi- 
natcF  in  song.  The  summits  of  Jewish  history,  from 
Miriam  to  David,  are  vocal  with  psalms.  There  is 
nothing  grand  in  thought,  deep  in  feeling,  splendid 
in  action,  but  runs  directly  to  song  for  expression. 
When  feeling  reaches  a  certain  point,  it  drops  the 
slow  processes  of  thought  and  speech  and  mounts 
the  wings  of  song  and  so  flies  forward  to  its  hope. 
*'0  that  I  had  wings  as  a  dove;"  the  feet  are  too 
slow  to  bear  us  away  from  our  sorrow  to  our  rest.  In 
the  simplest  life  there  is  always  this  tendency  of  feel- 
ing, whether  of  joy  or  sadness,  to  voice  itself  in 
melody. 

When  night  draws  its  curtain  gloomily  around  us, 
and  all  the  weariness  of  the  day  and  the  sadness  of 
past  years  are  gathered  into  one  hour,  forcing  tears, 
idle  but  real,  to  our  eyelids,  deepening  and  swelling 
into  a  burden  of  despair,  how  naturally  we  turn  to 
music  for  utterance  and  relief.  Some  gentle  strain  is 
sung  by  tender  lips,  or  perchance  some  chord  of  har- 
mony is  wafted  from  the  distance,  and  the  sad  spell 
is  broken.  Goethe  makes  a  chance  strain  of  an 
Easter  hymn  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  suicide — a 
thought  that  Chopin  has  wrought  into  one  of  his 
Nocturnes.  A&  in  nature  there  is  a  resolution  of 
forces  by  which  heat  becomes  light,  so  emotion,  of 
whatever  sort,  if  entrusted  to  music,  turns  into  joy. 
What  a  factl  Here  is  the  world  of  humanity  tossing 
with  emotions — ^love,  sorrow,  hope — driving  men 
hither  and  thither — and  here  is  music  ready  to  take 
these  emotions  up  into  itself  where  it  purifies  and 
sublimates  them  and  gives  them  back  as  joy  and 
peace.  What  alchemy  is  like  this?  how  heavenly, 
how  divine !  If,  in  the  better  ages  to  come,  there 
still  be  weariness,  sorrow,  disappointment,  delayed 
hope,  may  we  not  expect  that  this  transmutation  of 
them  into  joy  which  goes  on  here,  will  continue  to 
act  there  ?  We  are  moving  on  towards  an  age  and  a 
world  of  sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  the  solvent  of 
trouble.  If  so,  there  must  be  some  medium  or  ac- 
tualized form  of  sympathy,  for  there  will  never  come 
a  time  when  mind  can  act  upon  mind  without  some 
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medium,  and  the  art-idea  ii  probably  eternal.  In 
some  supernal  sense,  then,  mosic  will  be  the  vocation 
of  humanity  when  its  full  redemption  is  come.  The 
summit  of  existence  is  feeling,  tne  summit  of  char- 
acter is  sympathy,  and  music  is  the  art-form  that  links 
them  together. 

Music  is  the  truest  and  most  nearly  ad«ouate  ex- 
pression of  the  religious  emotions,  and  so  Decomes 
prophetic  of  the  destiny  of  man  as  a  religious  being. 
"The  soul  of  the  Christian  religion,'*  says  Goethe, 
•*  is  reverence."  It  is  also  the  great,  inclusive  act  or 
condition  of  man  as  he  comes  into  perfection.  Goethe 
adds,  with  profound  suggestiveness,  that  it  must  be 
taiighL  The  highest  conception  of  the  use  of  crea- 
tion is  as  a  tuition  in  reverence.  Whatever  else  it 
may  teach,  it  teaches  thi?,  or,  if  it  fails  in  this,  it 
teaches  nothing.  Materialism  is  breaking  up  and 
disappearing  under  the  discovery  of  laws  and  pro- 
cesses and  causes  for  which  it  has  no  explanation, 
and  all  things  are  resolving  into  mere  symbols  of  will 
and  mind  and  feeling.  Already  matter  has  eluded 
the  touch  of  our  senses,  and  our  recognition  of  it  as 
a  thing  in  itself  is  a  mere  conventionality  of  speech. 
The  resolution  of  it  into  force  or  motion,  and  of  its  pro- 
cesKs  into  forms  of  thought,  is  a  drawing  out  of  more 
than  every  alternate  thread  from  the  veil  that  hangs 
between  creation  and  its  Source;  the  veil  may  never 
be  wholly  put  aside,  but  it  grows  continually  thinner, 
letting  through  revealing  rays  of  truth  and  glory. 
When  thb  process  gets  full  recognition — as  it  surely 
will — and  men  become  tired  of  the  senseless  play  of 
agnostic  phrases  and  catch-words,  and  philosophy 
tnnmphs  as  it  always  has  triumphed  and  always  will, 
there  will  be  but  one  voice  issuing  from  creation — the 
voice  of  praise,  and*but  one  feeling  issuing  from  the 
heart  of  man — ^the  feeling  of  reverence  before  the 
reveakxl  Creator.  Then  the  heart  of  man  will  re- 
quire some  form  of  expression  for  its  mighty  and  uni- 
veraal  conviction.  We  have  already  a  great  oratorio 
of  the  Creation,  but  we  shall  have  a  greater  still — 
profounder  in  its  harmonies  and  more  majestic  in  its 
ttcriptions. 

We  have  in  music  the  art-form  that  is  not  only 
toed  to  express  our  religious  feelings,  but  is  wholly 
iitted  for  nothing  else.     I  mean  that  music  is  crea- 
tively designed  for  religion,  and  not  directly  for  any- 
thing else.     Like  all  great  arts,  it  has  a  large  pliancy 
through  which  it  may  be  adapted  to  many  uses.    Mu- 
Bc  Biay  be  made  degrading  and  a  minister  of  sen- 
nabty  or  trivial  pleasure,  but  never  by  its  own  con- 
tent, DOT  with  a  full  use  of  its  powers.    When  music 
is  used  to  pave  the  way  to  vice,  certain  instruments 
are  rigidly  excluded,  and  the  nobler  tones  are  ex- 
chan^  for  **  soft  Lydian  airs."    This  exclusion  and 
perreiBon  every  true  musician  detects  as  a  lack  in 
the  mosic  itself,  and  the  spirit  of  music — like  a  fet- 
tered Samson — ^pleads  with  him  for  a  better  use  and 
fuller  exercise  of  its  nature.      Such  use  of  music  is 
like  the  look  of  scorn  in  the  face  of  beauty ;  no  other 
fue  oottld  express  the  scorn  so  well,  but  the  beauty 
it  «iU  a  protest  against  ite  use  for  such  an  end — ^it  is 
Bade  for  something  better.    So  music  lends  itself  to 
ihnoat  every  human  feeling  down  to  the  vilest,  but 
liwajs  with  suppression  of  its  power.      It  is  not  till 
K  b  laed  for  the  expression  of  that  wide  range  of 
Mag  which  we  call  religious  that  it  discloses  its  iiill 
povcfs.     Then  it  is  on  its  native  heath ;  it  gathers 
<s  fiill  orchestra  hom  the  organ  to  the  drum,  from 
>oAeat  riols  and  flutes  to  tinkhng  cymbals,  from  in- 
itnaieDts  that  are  all  passion  to  instruments  of  aL 
■Mt psMonkas  dignity;  then  it  covers  the  whole 
Kale  of  its  vast  compass,  from  one  pure  note  of  voice 
oriatrumcnt  to  its  highest  possible   combinations, 


from  a  slumber  song  to  a  hallelujah  chorus.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  fancy  but  a  fact  of  science,  that 
music  never  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  itself  except 
when  it  is  used  m  a  religious  way ;  it  is  always  seek- 
ing to  escape  into  this  higher  form,  even  as  man  is 
himself.  We  hardly  leave  scientific  ground  when 
we  say  that  music  itself  is  a  holy  thing,  and  is  alwa3rs 
seeking  to  create  holiness  by  some  inherent  law.  It 
always  strives  to  destroy  and  overcome  its  opposite — 
not  by  absolute  destruction,  but  by  conversion.  Strike 
all  the  keys  of  a  piano,  and  some  strong,  righteous 
notes  will  gather  up  the  agreeing  notes,  silence  the 
others,  and  create  a  harmony  out  of  the  discord. 
When  a  rough,  loud  noise  is  made — ^like  an  explosion 
— the  harmonious  notes  sift  out  and  drop  the  discord- 
ant ones,  so  that  the  final  vibration  in  the  distance  is 
no  longer  jarring  noise,  but  soft  and  pleasing  har- 
mony. An  over-refinement  of  thought  this  may 
seem,  but  it  is  no  finer  than  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
is,  at  least,  an  illustration  of  what  it  does  in  man, 
silencing  the  discord  of  his  tossed  life,  and  refining 
every  sentiment  and  purpose  into  sweet  agreement. 

Beethoven  put  this  process  into  musical  form.  In 
one  of  his  symphonies,  he  opens  with  four  full,  strong 
chords  from  the  entire  orchestra ;  then  the  separate 
instruments  begin  to  war  upon  them,  strive  to  over, 
power  them  with  the  blare  of  trumpets,  to  drown 
them  in  the  complexities  of  the  violins,  to  silence 
them  under  the  rattle  of  the  drums;  but  the  primal 
chords,  yielding  at  times,  still  hold  their  own,  gather 
force,  reassert  themselves,  and  at  last  overpower  their 
antagonists  by  patient  persistence  and  alUconquering 
sweetness,  rise  mto  full  possession  of  the  theme,  and 
sweep  on  into  harmonies  divine  in  their  power  and 
beauty. 

The  truth  that  music  is  for  religion  is  equally  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that  nothing  calls  for  it  like  religion. 
Men  fight  better  under  the  stir  of  music,  but  they  can 
fight  well  without  it.  Business  does  not  require  it. 
Pleasure  craves  it,  but  the  voice  and  zest  of  young 
life  supply  its  lack.  It  is  not  needed  in  the  enacting  of 
laws,  nor  in  the  pleadings  of  courts.  It  might  be  left 
out  in  every  department  of  life  save  one,  and  nothing 
would  be  radically  altered;  there  would  be  lack, 
but  not  loss  of  function.  But  religion  as  an  organ- 
ized thing  and  as  worship,  could  not  exist  without  it. 
When  song  dies  out  where  men  assemble  for  worship, 
the  doors  are  soon  closed.  When  praise  is  repressed 
and  crowded  aside  for  the  sermon,  the  service  sinks 
into  a  hard  intellectual  process  for  which  men  do  not 
long  care.  Eloquence  and  logic  will  not  take  its 
place — why,  it  is  difficult  to  say  until  it  is  recognized 
that  music  is  the  main  factor  of  worship— a  fact  ca- 
pable of  philosophical  statement,  namely :  worship 
being  a  moral  act  or  expression,  it  depends  upon  the 
rhythm  and  harmony  of  art  for  its  materials;  they 
are  the  substances — so  to  speak — ordained  by  God 
and  provided  in  nature  out  of  which  worship  is  made. 
And  so  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  flowered  into  song. 
It  takes  for  itself  the  noblest  instrument  and  refuses 
none.  It  draws  to  itself  the  great  composers,  whom 
it  first  attunes  to  its  temper  and  then  sets  to  its  tasks, 
which  invariably  prove  to  be  their  greatest  works.  In 
no  other  field  do  they  work  so  wilhngly  and  with  so 
full  exercise  of  genius.  There  is  a  freedom,  a  ful- 
ness and  perfection  in  sacred  composition  to  be  found 
in  no  other  field.  In  all  other  music  there  is  a  call 
for  more  or  for  something  different,  but  the  music  of 
adoration  leaves  the  spirit  in  restful  satisfaction.  Dry- 
den,  the  most  tuneful  of  poets,  divided  the  crown  be- 
tween old  Timotheus  and  the  divine  Cecilia,  but 
surely  it  is  greater  to  <*  draw  an  angel  down  "  than 
«lift  a  mortal  to  the  skies." 
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The  fact  that  all  religious  conviction  and  feeling 
universally  run  to  music  for  their  full  and  final  ex- 
pression, certainly  must  have  some  philosophical  ex- 
planation. In  rough  and  crude  form  it  may  be  stated 
thus :  Music  is  the  art-path  to  God,  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  We  may  get  to  God 
by  many  ways^-by  the  silent  communion  of  spirit 
with  Spirit,  by  aspiration,  by  fidelity  of  service,  but 
there  is  no  path  of  expression  so  open  and  direct  as 
that  of  music.  The  common  remark  that  music 
takes  us  away  from  ourselves,  is  philosophically  true. 
When  under  its  spell  we  transcend  our  ordinary 
thought  and  feeling,  and  are  carried — as  it  were — 
into  another  world ;  and  if  it  be  sacred  music,  that 
world  is  the  world  of  the  Spirit.  When  the  spell 
ends  and  we  come  back  to  this  present  world,  we  do 
not  cease  to  believe  in  that  into  which  we  were  lifted. 
While  there,  lapped  in  its  harmonies  and  soaring  in 
its  adorations,  we  felt  how  real  that  world  is,  and 
how  surely  it  must  at  last  be  eternally  realized.  To- 
wards that  age  of  adoring  harmony  humanity  is 
struggling,  and  into  that  upper  world,  where  the  dis- 
cords of  time  and  earth  are  resolved  into  tune,  every 
earnest  soul  is  steadily  pressing. 


TEACH  OBEDIENCE. 


WHAT  A  REFORM   EXPERT    SAYS   ABOUT    THE 
BEGINNING  OF  CRIME. 


MANY  a  passionate  child  rules  the  house- 
hold. The  little  baby  on  its  mother's 
knee  goes  into  a  passion  because  its  dinner 
is  withheld  from  him,  or  some  toy  denied 
him.  He  shrieks,  and  strikes  his  mother, 
and  the  mother  says:  **Poor  little  boy,  he 
has  such  a  passionate  nature;  he  can't  be 
crossed,"  and  yields  to  him.  She  ought  to 
spank  him — spank  him  hard — for  being  in  a 
passion,  and  give  him  nothing  till  his  pas- 
sion has  cooled.  The  child,  though  he  be 
so  young  that  he  cannot  speak,  if  he  be  old 
enough  to  lift  his  fist  and  strike  a  blow,  de- 
serves punishment  and  needs  to  have  a  les- 
son taught  it.  The  mother  who  neglects 
this  increases  the  chances  of  her  son's  going 
tp  the  gallows.  When  the  child  is  older, 
there  are  better  disciplinary  punishments 
than  spanking ;  but  when  the  child  reaches 
such  an  age  that  they  are  useful,  it  may  be 
too  late,  his  temper  may  have  grown  into  a 
dominating  force  in  his  character  that  can- 
not be  eradicated.  Mothers  sometimes  say 
when  a  child  shows  a  vile  temper  and 
shrieks  a  good  deal,  that  it  would  endanger 
his  life  to  punish  him ;  perhaps  so,  but  you 
still  more  endanger  his  future  if  you  don't 
punish  him.  Many  a  gallows'  tragedy  has 
had  its  beginning  on  the  mother's  lap. 

Day  by  day  I  see  criminals,  hundreds  of 
them — thousands  of  them  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  I  see  scores  of  broken-hearted 
parents  wishing  rather  that  their  sons  had 


never  been  bom  than  they  had  lived  to  bear 
such  burdens  of  shame  and  disgrace.  I  hear 
the  wailing  of  disappointed  mothers,  and 
see  humiliated  fathers  crying  like  children 
because  of  the  sins  of  their  children.  I  see 
mothers  growing  gray  between  the  succes- 
sive visits  in  which  they  come  to  inquire 
about  the  boy  in  prbon.  And  seeing  these 
dreadful  things  tilf  my  heart  aches  and 
aches,  I  say  to  those  mothers  and  fathen 
whose  boys  have  not  yet  gone  astray,  to 
mothers  and  fathers  whose  little  families  are 
the  care  of  their  lives,  teach  your  children 
obedience.  I  want  it  written  large.  I  wish 
I  could  niiake  it  blaze  here  in  letters  of  fire. 
I  wish  I  could  write  in  imperishable,  glow- 
ing letters  on  the  walls  of  every  home — obe- 
dience, obedience,  obedience  1  Obedience 
to  law — to  household  law ;  to  parental  au- 
thority; unquestioning,  instant,  exact  obe- 
dience. Obedience  in  the  family ;  obedience 
in  the  school !  Whenever,  from  the  begin- 
ning, from  the  first  glimmering  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  child,  there  is  expression  of 
law,  let  there  be  taught  respect  for  it  and 
obedience  to  it.  It  is  the  royal  road  to 
virtue,  to  good  citizenship;  it  is  the  only 
road. —  IV.  M.  F.  Roundin  Independent 


TEACHERS'  TENURE  OF  OFFICE.* 


BY  £.  S.  HIGBEE. 


WE  have  no  national  system  of  education. 
From  the  "Bureau  of  Education"  at 
Washington  carefully  compiled  statistics  and 
circulars  of  valuable  information  are  issued, 
but  nothing  which  carries  with  it  any  author- 
ity of  law.  Each  State  has  its  own  school 
system.  These  State  systems,  however, 
while  differing  much  in  specific  details,  have 
many  general  features  common  to  all,  and 
we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  an  American 
system  of  education  in  harmony  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  our  political  and  social 
institutions.  In  view  of  these  common  fea- 
tures, we  feel  authorized,  in  determining 
the  teacher's  tenure  of  office  as  it  now  is,  to 
confine  ourselves  in  great  measure  to  the 
conditions  of  school  aSfairs  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  assured  that  these 
conditions  must  be  nearly  the  same  in  very 
many  of  our  States,  if  not  in  all.  | 

The  selection  of  teachers,  and  all  con- 
tracts relating  to  their  employment  and  com- 
pensation, are  within  the  sole  jurisdiction  di 

*  Read  before  the  National  Council  of  Education 
at  Chicago,  July  ii,  1887,  by  Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Xnstmction,  Penna. 
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school  boards^  or  school  directors,  elected 
with  but  few  exceptions  by  the  people  of 
the  various  school  districts.  These  district 
school  boards  change  in  part  from  year  to 
year,  a  certain  number  of  directors  going 
out  and  new  ones  coming  in  each  year.  On 
this  account,  very  naturally  the  employment 
of  teachers  has  come  to  be  by  contracts 
binding  only  for  one  year.  In  other  words, 
the  ordinary  practice  in  Pennsylvania  is  to 
hire  teachers  of  our  public  schools  by  the 
year. 

In  our  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
generally  operative  as  corporations  under 
State  charters,  and  maintained  by  ^ifts  and 
tuition  fees,  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  common  school  S3rstem,  teachers  are 
employed  at  a  fixed  salary,  and  their  term 
of  office  is  during  good  behavior.  So,  also, 
in  our  State  system  of  free  schools,  the  most 
advanced  schools,  generally  called  ''High 
Schoob,"  while  in  form  employing  teachers 
by  the  year,  in  fact  most  generally  re-elect 
the  same  teachers  from  year  to  year.  Sala- 
ries in  High  Schools  are  naturally  larger 
than  in  the  lower  or  subordinate  schools, 
and  hence  there  is  not  so  much  temptation 
for  the  teachers  to  change  in  search  of  larger 
compensation. 

In  our  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade 
than  the  "high  school,"  changes  are  much 
more  frequent.  The  salaries  are  generally 
so  small,  an^  varying  from  district  to  dis- 
trict, and  from  county  to  county,  that  in 
the  search  for  better  compensation  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  having  a  large  body  of  itin- 
erant teachers,  nomadic  educators.  Indeed, 
I  may  safely  say,  we  have  such  peripatetics 
already.  There  is  hardly  anything  which 
might  be  called  tenure  of  office.  Every- 
thing is  left  to  the  mere  wish  of  the  direc- 
tors on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mere  whim 
of  the  teachers  on  the  other. 

As  long  as  a  teacher  finds  that  he  must  be 
regard^ed  as  a  hirelings  with  no  guarantee  of 
remaining  in  office  over  a  year  and  with  all 
the  uncertainties  of  an  annual  election  be- 
fore his  vision,  and  not  a  member  of  a/r^ 
fessian,  properly  so-called,  which  claims 
respect  because  it  requires  special  high  qual- 
ifications— ^which  is  recognized  in  its  rights 
and  privileges  because  it  represents  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  social  life  and  advance- 
ment of  the  State,  and  which  commands 
compensation  commensurate  with  its  worth 
and  high  responsibilities — so  long,  we  re- 
peat, as  a  teacher  finds  himself  not  connected 
with  a  profession,  properly  so-called  and 
generally  recognized,  he  lacks  one  of  the 
greatest  incentives  to  professional  study,  and 


is  tempted  to  make  his  teaching  not  even  a 
calling,  but  only  a  stepping-stone  to  some 
other  work.  His  zeal  and  concentration  of 
effort,  which  alone  can  make  him  a  master 
workman,  are  entirely  gone.  Indeed,  the 
statement  made  by  the  French  Commission- 
ers relative  to  our  teachers  is  not  much  ex- 
aggerated, and  in  many  sections  the  picture 
is  fully  verified :  '*  For  many  young  persons 
this  temporary  profession  is  the  means  of 
procuring  the  funds  for  continuing  their 
studies.  .  •  •  '^^^  profession  of  teacher 
would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  stage,  where 
the  girl  waits  for  an  establishment  suited  to 
her  taste,  and  the  young  man  a  more  lucra- 
tive position."  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
the  injury  done  to  every  teacher  by  such  a 
"tenure  of  office,' '  or  rather  want  of  tenure 
of  office. 

But  serious  as  .is  the  injury  to  the  teach- 
ers, still  more  serious  is  it  to  the  taught, 
and  especially  so  in  their  ethical  develop- 
ment. That  moral  culture  which  is  gained 
by  mutual  trials,  and  cares,  and  sympathies, 
and  affections — the  endearing  and  ennobling 
sentiments  which  grow  out  of  a  long  con- 
tinued relation  of  master  and  disciple,  the 
force  of  which  enters  and  abides  in  the  life 
through  all  our  years,  is  almost  entirely  lost, 
because  our  teachers  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing. Year  by  year  these  teachers  come  and 
go,  and  gain  but  a  transient  acquantance 
with  their  pupils  as  they  hurry  by.  They 
stay  not  with  the  children  so  as  to  become 
familiar  with  their  whole  family  life,  or  con- 
versant with  their  temperaments  and  habits.  . 
They  abide  not  with  the  pupils  as  long- 
tried  and  revered  guides  {infarenium  loco), 
the  power  of  whose  guardianship  of  love 
grows  mightier  from  year  to  year.  They 
vanish  from  view  so  quickly  as  to  leave  no 
clustering  reminiscences  for  maturing  child- 
hood to  gather  and  profit  by  the  delight 
thereof.  Their  life,  and  thought,  and  high 
purpose  have  had  no  time  to  enter  the 
child's  soul,  and  fill  its  depths  with  high 
hopes  and  aspirations.  They  are,  to  the 
children,  almost  as  pedagogic  tramps,  not 
teachers — and  y^ho  can  measure  the  ethical 
loss  there  is  in  all  this? 

When  we  bear  in  mind  what  broad  re- 
sponsibilities are  involved  in  the  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  this  loss  becomes 
more  apparent.  It  is  true  the  relation  here 
referred  to  is  mediated  by  an  organized 
system,  which  at  the  outset  is  alike  external 
to  teacher  and  pupil.  An  earnest  teacher, 
however,  will  strive  to  master  the  system  and 
the  routine  necessarily  connected  therewith. 
This  he  can  do  by  a  careful  examination  of 
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the  best  and  most  successful  schools,  or  by 
a'  regular  and  thorough  course  of  practice  in 
a  Normal  School.  But  back  of  all  this  there 
is  a  relation  of  far  deeper  significance  in 
which  the  two  come  face  to  face — where  will 
meets  will  and  mind  challenges  mind,  where 
soul  speaks  to  soul,  deep  answering  to  deep, 
where  in  fact  there  comes  to  be  a  kind  of 
spiritual  co-existence,  the  force  of  which 
reaches  far  beyond  the  hour  of  recitation  and 
class  discipline  and  becomes  a  life-long 
motive  of  good  or  evil.  A  relation  of  this 
character  demands  more  time  than  a  month 
or  a  year.  Indeed  the  whole  power  of  it  is 
thrown  away  by  the  frequent  changes  which 
now  characterize  the  management  of  so 
many  of  our  schools. 

How  shall  these  evils  be  remedied  ?  How 
shall  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office  be  made 
less  precarious,  and  our  schools  be  assured 
of  the  continuous  service  of  good  teachers 
for  a  series  of  years  ?  How  shall  the  teach- 
er's calling  reach  up  to  a  recognized /r^<?j- 
sion^  so  that  «ire  may  secure  professional 
teachers  whose  inward  culture  of  character 
and  professional  advancement  are  such  as  to 
give  to  their  presence  and  personal  influ- 
ence a  power  more  far-reaching  than  all 
merely  common  attainments  of  science  can 
ever  be. 

So  much  is  dependent  upon  public  senti- 
ment, and  so  miich  power  is  intrusted  to 
the  various  district  school  boards  elected 
directly  by  the  peopU,  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect any  efficient  or  permanent  reform  un- 
til, by  the  continuous  and  concerted  efforts 
of  our  best  educators,  the  evils  of  our  pres- 
ent system  are  fully  unmasked  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  heart  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
danger  and  impelled  to  make  efforts  toward 
escape  therefrom. 

Added  to  this,  more  rigid  requirements 
must  be  demanded  of  those  who  wish  to  en- 
ter the  profession.  Our  superintendents  and 
commissioners  must  begin  the  work  by  en- 
larging the  scope  of  their  examinations,  and 
by  promptly  refusing  all  candidates  whose 
attainments  are  only  ordinary,  and  whose 
special  professional  studies  have  not  been 
thorough. 

Our  State  Normal  Schools  must  carry  for- 
ward the  work  by  adding  largely  to  their 
directly  professional  training  and  practice, 
until  they  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
practice  of  teaching  as  law  and  medical 
schools  do  to  the  practice  of  law  and  of 
medicine. 

The  compensation  of  teachers  must  be 
greatly  enlarged.  Here  the  difficulties  are 
such  as  to  demand  special  legislation  to  pro- 


tect the  teachers  and  guard  against  the  pos- 
sible ignorance  and  penuriousness  of  district 
school  directors.  Schools  are  maintained 
by  direct  taxation  in  most  of  our  States. 
This  taxation  is  usually  local,  /.  ^.,  it  is  im- 
posed by  the  school  board  itself ;  and  also 
general,  /.  ^.,  each  district  receives  its  share 
of  the  State  appropriation  which  comes  from 
the  State  treasury.  To  guard  the  teachers 
a  minimum  salary  should  be  fixed  as  a  nec- 
essary condition  of  receiving  the  State  ap- 
propriation. 

How  the  present  practice  of  hiring  by  the 
year  may  be  avoided,  so  as  to  give  some 
hope  that  the  same  teacher  may  hold  his  of- 
fice for  a  series  of  years,  and  not  be  subject 
to  removal  from  year  to  year,  is  a  difficult 
problem.  It  has  been  suggested  that  to 
county  boards  of  education,  appointed  by 
the  central  school  authority  of  the  State, 
the  selection  of  teachers  and  their  retention 
in  their  respective  fields  of  labor  should 
be  intrusted. 

This  radical  change,  which  cannot  be  ef- 
fected at  once,  may  serve  to  point  out  the 
goal  towards  which  we  should  move.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  necessity 
of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  teachers  and 
directors,  and  that  such  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  county  board  appointed  under 
State  auspices  would  require  the  greatest 
prudence  or  it  would  only  make  matters 
worse. 

In  truth,  we  can  accomplish  little  by  leg- 
islation until  we  agitate  and  agitate,  persist- 
ently keeping  the  subject  before  the  people 
until  the  disease  itself  shall  be  so  thoroughly 
diagnosticated  and  understood  as  to  hurry 
the  sufferer  to  some  physician  and  remedy. 
Then  the  necessary  legislation  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

In  the  meantime  we,  as  educators,  must 
insist  upon  more  rigid  work  upon  the  part 
of  our  examining  superintendents  and  com- 
missioners, and  with  one  mind  and  heart 
build  up  and  advance  our  Normal  Schools 
that  from  them  may  go  forth  teachers  who 
know  what  the  profession  demands,  and  who 
are  ready  to  meet  the  demands  however  far 
these  may  reach,  and  form  a  professional 
body  of  men  who  shall  give  tone  and  direc- 
tion to  the  whole  educational  work.  Our 
Normal  Schools  must  work  with  our  schools 
of  law  and  medicine  and  divinity,  and  their 
diploma  must  be  the  sign  and  seal  of  pro- 
fessional attainments  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  holder  to  enter  into  the  high  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  a  profession  which  the 
State  should  honor  and  all  the  people  gladly 
recognize. 
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BY  JOSEPH   WHARTON. 


GRADUATES  of  Swarthmore  College: 
In  the  perpetual  flow  of  time  there  are 
moments  of  unusual  importance  as  turning 
points  or  partings  of  the  ways,  yet,  so  en- 
grossing in  the  ceaseless  succession  of  events 
that  even  these  salient  points  are  liable  to 
be  too  lightly  passed  by ;  the  bark  glides  on, 
the  rock  that  threatened  or  the  grove  that 
allured,  as  we  approached,  is  already  here 
— is  gone — ^and  another  object  seizes  our 
attention. 

The  observance  of  anniversaries,  the  em- 
phasizing of  important  events  by  suitable 
ceremony  check  this  headlong  rush;  and, 
by  inviting  us  to  look  backward  and  for- 
ward, tend  to  keep  us  aware  of  our  true 
position.  It  is  well,  therefore,  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  to  pause  long  enough  to 
consider  our  ways,  that  is,  to  regard  them 
steadfastly  and  gravely,  or  with  the  stars y  as 
the  word  signifies,  the  large  and  splendid 
serenity  of  the  stars  being  well  adapted  to 
bring  calm  judgment  into  supremacy  over 
small  excitements.  As  Emerson  has  it, 
upon  the  citizen  issuing  at  night  frokn  a  po- 
litical meeting,  the  stars  look  down,  as  if 
saying,  "Why  so  hot,  little  man?" 

In  this  calm  spirit  of  consideration,  let  us 
now  briefly  review  your  position  at  this  turn- 
ing point  in  your  careers,  the  leaving  of  this 
kind  mother  Swarthmore  for  other  instruc- 
tion and  other  experience  in  this  great,  rich, 
perilous  world. 

You  have  already  escaped  or  overcome 
many  dangers,  and  have  gained  many 
powers ;  your  education  elsewhere  and  here 
has  provided  you  with  many  tools  to  fashion 
your  future,  to  support  yourselves,  and  in 
various  ways  to  serve  the  communities  you 
are  to  live  in. 

If  you  were  asked  to  specify  your  attain- 
ments, you  could  doubtless  make  out  a  for- 
midable list  of  them,  perhaps  somewhat 
thus :  "  Having  studied  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric,  we  have  learned  to  speak  and  to 
write  our  own  language  accurately,  forcibly, 
and  elegantly;  we  have  knowledge  of  some 
tongues  akin  to  ours,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary  can  understand  a  page  of  Horace 
or  Xenophon;  we  comprehend  the  rudi- 
ments at  least  of  chemistry,  astronomy,  and 
physics  generally,  can  compute  and  reckon 
with  numbers  and  signs,  can  survey  land, 

*  By  Joseph  Wharton,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  to  the  graduating  class  of  Swarthmore 
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design  bridges,  maciiines,  and  houses;  we 
have  some  acquaintance  with  what  used  to 
be  called  the  natural  sciences,  the  knowl- 
edge of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals;  we' 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  food-getting,  of  textile  and  flctile  man- 
ufactures, of  obtaining  and  working  in 
metals,  woods,  glass,  and  gums ;  some  other 
things,  however,  such  as  biology,  law,  med- 
icine, we  have  not  yet  mastered." 

Though  no  one  of  you  can  justly  claim  to 
have  acquired  all  this,  the  list  of  your  ac- 
tual achievements  might  be  slightly  alarm- 
ing to  those  of  an  older  generation,  trained 
on  a  more  frugal  mental  diet,  which  yet 
built  them  up  to  the  full  stature  of  man. 

You  have  had  wide  opportunity,  and  you 
have  acquired  much  that  is  more  valuable ; 
but  here  I  ask  you  to  reflect  how  large  a 
part  of  your  attainments  relates  to  merely 
material  things,  to  those  things  which  we 
ikare  with  '*  the  beasts  that  perish,"  as  the 
Bible  quaintly  calls  our  less  developed  or  re- 
tarded brethren.  For  they  also  provide 
themselves  with  food,  some  of  them  store 
it  up,  and  some  even  cultivate  it;  many 
build  for  themselves  habitations,  some 
clothe  themselves,  some  make  roads,  some 
work  in  wood,  some  in  clay,  some  make 
paper  and  others  make  silk;  many  travel 
over  great  spaces  of  land;  water,  or  air  as 
surely  and  as  swiftly  as  we.  Man's  magnifl- 
cent  progress  in  applied  science  is  but  an 
expansion  of  what  has  been  done  by  such 
creatures  as  beavers,  orioles,  and  wasps. 

Have  you  grown  in  any  other  direction 
than  in  this  line  of  material  gain  and  of  es- 
tablishing }«ur  own  comfort  by  control 
over  inert  substances  and  over  other  living 
creatures  ?  For  there  is  something  beyond 
all  this,  important  as  it  is ;  and  of  an  order 
in  which  "the  beasts  of  the  field  "  probably 
do  not  share — though  the  little  we  know  of 
their  laws  and  languages  cautions  us  to 
speak  moderately — namely  the  striving  after 
an  ideal  moral  perfection. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  waste  time  upon 
Berkeley's  fantastic  paradox,  that,  because* 
our  only  knowledge  of  the  material  world, 
comes  fi'om  certain  impressions  conveyed 
by  our  senses  to  the  brain,  which  impres- 
sions we  cannot  logically  prove  not  to  be 
hallucinations,  therefore  what  we  conceive- 
to  be  the  material  world  may  be  non-exist- 
ent; we  have  faith  in  our  senses,  and  are 
sufficiently  assured  of  the  reality  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  But  in  searching  after  the 
cause  or  origin  of  the  phenomena  of  matter 
and  of  human  life  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
primordial  creation),  a  spiritual  life  and  a . 
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spiritual  world  unappreciable  to  the  outward 
senses  have  come  to  be  conceived  of,  and  on 
reflection  many  wise  men  have  come  to  re- 
gard all  sensible  objects  as  expressions  of 
immanent  spirit  which  clothes  itself  accord- 
ing to  its  various  nature  with  those  various 
forms,  reaching  in  this  manner  the  concep- 
tion of  a  spiritual  world,  at  least  as  real  as 
the  material  world,  and  its  actual  basis. 

We  thus  obtain  rather  clear  notions  of 
Substance  and  Essence,  of  Matter  and  Spirit 
(or  force),  of  Staff  und  KrafL  We  have 
Power  of  all  kinds  in  the  realm  of  physics, 
proved  to  be  interchangeable  and  mere  va- 
rieties of  one  force,  moulding,  compelling, 
transforming,  perhaps  even  animating  Mat- 
ter, which  may  be,  though  not  yet  proved  to 
be,  one  stuff.  Now,  as  the  little  bit  of  in- 
dividualized force  which  animates  a  viper 
compels  every  molecule  of  matter  which  it 
appropriates  to  build  up  and  perpetuate  tlmt 
loathsome  creature,  while  another  little  bit 
animating  a  dove  builds  up  unerringly,  gen- 
tle, and  pleasing  forms,  each  after  its  kind ; 
so  the  spirit  of  one  human  being  builds 
upon  itself  a  mind  and  a  material  form  full 
of  hatred,  cruelty,  and  vice,  while  the  spirit 
of  another  clothes  itself  with  mind  and 
body  wherein  love,  virtue,  and  reason  rule. 
One  of  these  spirits  must  obviously  spread 
misery  around  it  and  sink  into  still  greater 
debasement,  while  the  other  as  surely  must 
impart  happiness,  and  rise  into  greater 
power  and  purity — supposing  each  spirit  to 
continue  unchanged. 

But  here  observe  that  whereas  the  inert 
masses,  the  plants,  and  the  brutes,  continue 
in  their  several  places  and  conditions  un- 
changed, or  else  undergo  so  Slow  a  secular 
change  as  only  to  be  noted  by  such  obser- 
vations and  inferences  as  those  of  Darwin, 
man  has  the  singular  power  of  modifying 
his  own  spirit,  and  thus  of  changing  not 
only  his  course  but  his  character ;  the  fac- 
ulty of  easily  falling,  or,  with  the  assistance 
of  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  *'  the  power 
outside  himself  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness,'* the  faculty  of  rising.  Not  that  man 
can  create  for  himself  a  new  organ,  or  a 
new  sense,  or  can,  ''  by  taking  thought,  add 
one  cubit  to  his  stature,"  but  that  by  fixing 
his  attention  and  strong  desire  upon  some 
ideal  towards  which  he  steadfastly  labors, 
he  can  so  nourish  the  favorable  promptings 
and  so  suppress  the  adverse  ones  as  to  ap- 
proach his  ideal.  Manifold  tendencies,  and 
latent  or  unexpanded  faculties,  exist  in  man 
— it  was  a  good  man  who  said  that  he  found 
in  himself  the  possibility  of  committing 
« every  crime  he  had  ever  heard  of — ^and  thb 


or  that  may  be  trained  up  or  pinched  off  so 
as  to  shape  the  character  as  the  gardener 
shapes  his  trees.  The  individual  himself 
can  thus  shape  himself. 

Granted  that  we  do  not  create  the  germtf 
of  our  faculties,  nor  all  the  circumstances 
that  surround  and  influence  us ;  yet  we  can 
to  a  great  extent  control  the  Acuities,  and 
by  patient  continuance  in  accepting  and  re- 
jecting, can  cause  the  circumstances  to 
serve  our  purpose,  so  that  we  issue  at  last 
something  like  that  which  we  long  and 
strenuously  desire  to  be.  One  of  those 
concrete  bits  of  wisdom,  a  proverb,  de- 
clares that  what  a  man  ardently  craves  in 
his  youth,  he  possesses  abundantly  in  his  age. 
The  man's  spirit  turning  forcibly  toward 
a  certain  aim,  and  so  continuing,  becomes 
fixed  in  that  course  to  the  extent  of  a 
change  in  its  character ;  the  spirit  (or  Es- 
sence) being  so  changed,  the  sum  of  his 
faculties  ^or  Substance)  changes  correspond- 
ingly; this  change  ^affecting,  indeed,  not 
the  individual  only,  but  by  persistence  and 
heredity  the  race  also. 

The  importance  of  holding  before  the 
eyes  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  models 
or  ideals  worthy  of  striving  after,  now  be- 
comes apparent.  As  the  wise  old  Greeks 
kept  in  their  homes  and  in  their  public 
places  statues  of  the  strongest  and  most 
beautiful  men  and  women,  in  order  that 
their  children  might  perceive  what  they 
ought  to  become,  so  is  it  meet  that  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  our  time  should  have 
before  them  models  of  spiritual  power  and 
loveliness  which  they  will,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  imitate. 

Doubtlest  the  greatest  boon  that  noble 
men  and  women  bestow  upon  their  kind  is 
not  the  performance  of  some  specific  ser- 
vice, but  rather  the  demonstration  that  hu- 
manity is  capable  of  such  excellence,  so 
that  multitudes  of  observers  may  say,  each 
for  himself,  "I,  even  I,  may  come  to  re- 
semble him,  and  so  I  will." 

Thus,  when  we  read  the  Bible  accounts  of 
Jesus,  we  clearly  see  that  his  healing  of  the 
sick  and  feeding  of  the  hungry  are  compar- 
atively trifling  achievements,  and  that  even 
his  wonderful  preaching  is  not  his  greatest 
boon  to  man  nor  the  chief  source  of  his 
enormous  influence  upon  all  succeeding 
generations.  It  is  the  splendid  ideal  which 
he  vividly  sets  up  and  personifies,  and 
which,  as  it  is  dwelt  upon,  becomes  an  in- 
separable part  of  our  consciousness  that 
elevates  mankind;  it  is  the  demonstration 
by  his  life  that  such  transcendent  love  and 
wisdom  and  purity  are  possible. 
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Solomon  says,  **  With  all  thy  gettings  get 
understanding."  Have  3K>u,  in  all  your 
gettings  of  learning  and  science,  gotten  this 
Qodeistanding  that  the  most  important  part 
of  your  education,  ever  progressing,  ever 
fruitful,  is  the  perfecting  of  your  own  spirit, 
out  of  which  all  other  good  things  must  flow? 


If  you  have  gotten  this,  the  question  which 
1  put  to  you  is  answered.  You  have  entered 
upon  a  contest,  not  indeed  easy,  nor  shorter 
than  your  lives,  but  in  which  you  will  be 
victors,  so  that  through  this  life  and  at  its 
close  each  of  you  will  surely  be  found 
"  statuens  in  parte  dexira^^ 
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■>  Yc  Bay  be  aye  stkkin'  in  a  tree.  Jock ; 
be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleeptn', 


it  will 

"     Scotch  Farmer. 


THE  address  of  Joseph  Wharton  to  the 
graduates  of  Swarthmore  College,  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has  the  charm  of 
freshness  as  well  as  the  merit  of  brevity  and 
stimulating  suggestiveness.  There  is  "  nub" 
in  it,  enough  to  furnish  half  a  dozen  average 
commencement  addresses.  It  is  crystallized 
thought  that  will  set  people  to  thinking,  and 
.make  them  do  their  own  thinking  whether 
they  want  to  or  not,  regardless  of  the  solar 
V  temperature.  Mr.  Wharton  is  well  known 
/2&  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  sagacious  and 
'  successful  business  men,  proprietor  of  the 
American  Nickel  Works,  at  Camden,  New 
Jersey.  He  is  also  a  conspicuous  illustration 
of  the  happy  union  that  can  exist  between 
classical  learning,  scientific  attainments,  and 
the  closest  attention  to  practical  business 
pursuits.  "  The  literary  fellers"  are  not  all 
useless  and  helpless  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  exacting  business  world.  Mr. 
Wharton's  interest  in  educational  affairs  is  not 
confined  to  words.  In  1881  he  gave  a  hun- 
i  dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  to  found  the  School 
of  Finance  and  Economy  which  bears  his 
name  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Its  aims  are  high,  and  it  cannot 
but  exert  a  commanding  influence  for  good 
through  the  thoroughly  trained  and  capable 
young  men  who  go  out  from  its  walls  to  exert 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  world's  affairs. 
What  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  State  and 
for  the  Nation,  if  more  of  our  millionaires, 
burthened  with  riches  which  they  do  not 
know  how  to  use  wisely,  were  jDOssessed  of 
Mr.  Wharton's  breadth  of  view — if  their 
early  opportunities  had  been  such  as  to  give 
them  a  clear  insight  into  the  character  and 
wants  of  the  educational  world  and  to  in- 


spire them  to  devote  their  surplus  means  to 
educational  work  in  some  one  or  more  of  its 
many  channels,  where  the  beneficent  re- 
turns would  be  large  aad  perpetual !  Most 
of  them  have  very  little  idea  how  rich  and 
satisfying  would  be  the  reward  to  their  own 
souls — reward  the  greater  in  projDortion  as 
mind  and  spirit  are  superior  to  sensuous  and 
material  things. 


At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  of  <C 
the  State  of  New  York,  an  act  was  passed 
making  a  special  appropriation  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work  on  School  Architecture. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  authorized  thereby  to  procure  and 
publish  approved  plans  and  specifications 
for  school  houses,  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
|6oo  to  1 10,000.  This  is  a  measure  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  school  interests  of 
our  own  State.  It  is  as  urgently  demanded 
in  Pennsylvania  as  in  New  York.  Though 
repeatedly  asked  for  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Legislature  has  not 
yet  seen  fit  to  vote  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  needed.  ^  The  work  on  School  Archi- 
tecture which  was  published  in  1855,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes, 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  a  new  one 
that  shall  give  the  latest  improved  plans  for 
school-housebuilding  is  imperatively  needed 
for  distribution  to  every  school  district  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  decision  in  reference  to 
certificates  and  the  renewal  of  the  same  is 
republished  from  a  former  number  of  The 
Journal^  by  request, for  the  information  of 
all  parties  interested,  teachers,  superinten- 
dents, and  school  officers  generally : 

A  Provisional  Certificate  is  good  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  issue  in  the  county,  city  or  bor- 
ough where  it  is  granted,  and  cannot  be  made 
valid  elsewhere  by  a  Superintendent's  endorse- 
ment. A  Provisional  cannot  be  renewed  without 
a  re-examination  of  the  person  holding  the  same. 

A  Professional  Certificate  is  valid  in  the  county, 

*  Standing  at  the  right  hand — Dits  Ira. 
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city  or  borough  where  issued  during  the  official 
term  of  the  Superintendent  issuing  it,  and  for 
one  year  thereafter.  A  Professional  Certificate 
**  may  be  renewed  by  a  County,  City  or  Borough 
Superintendent  without  re-examination,  after 
having  fully  satisfied  himself  by  personal  obser- 
vation in  his  or  her  school  of  the  competency 
and  skill  as  a  teacher  of  the  person  holaing  it.'* 
Such  a  certificate  cannot  be  renewed  after  it 
has  expired  by  limitation  of  law,  and  directors 
cannot  legally  employ  as  teachers  persons  hold- 
ing so-called  Professional  Certificates  endorsed 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  valid. 

We  congratulate  Supt.  R.  M.  Streeter,  of 
Titusville,  Prof.  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millersville, 
and  Supt.  T.  M.  Balliet,  of  Reading,  upon 
the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
recently  conferred  at  the  Centennial  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  They  are 
among  the  most  earnest  and  scholarly  men  in 
the  common  school  work  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  harp  of  Miss  Jean  Glenn,  of  Mercer, 
Pa.,  will  be  an  attractive  feature  of  the  In- 
stitute platform  this  fall,  and  we  hope  that 
it  may  be  seen  and  heard  in  many  counties 
of  the  State.  This  young  lady  sings  re- 
markably well,  and  plays  her  accompani- 
ments upon  the  classic  instrument.  "There 
is  something  in  the  shape  of  harps,  as  tho* 
they  had  been  made  by  music,"  Bailey  says 
in  Festus,  and  Miss  Glenn  again  makes  clear 
the  fact  that  they  were  made  for  nothing  else. 


The  Clarion  State  Normal  School,  the 
new  school  in  the  Thirteenth  District,  under 
the  principalship  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Davis,  has 
taken  firm  hold  of  its  work.  'Rie  advanced 
stage  to  which  the  elementary  Normal 
Course  is  carried,  and  the  low  cost  to  stu- 
dents, as  shown  by  the  catalogue  just  issued, 
must  commend  the  school  strongly  to  teach- 
ers who  are  desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for 
better  work  in  the  school-room.  For  cata- 
logue, address  the  Principal,  at  Clarion,  Pa. 


Mr.  David  H.  Zook,  Secretary,  Bell- 
ville,  Mifflin  County,  renewing  the  sub- 
scription of  his  Board,  a  few  days  since, 
writes :  **  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  School 
Journal  for  twenty-five  years,  ten  years  as 
teacher  and  fifteen  as  director,  and  think  it 
has -never  been  so  good  as  under  its  present 
editorial  management.*'  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Zook  for  his  good  opinion. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  so  few  Boards 
in  Lehigh  County  read  your  valuable 
Journal.  We  could  not  well  get  along 
without  it."  So  says  Mr.  F.  G.  Bernd, 
Secretary.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that 
they  do  not  know  they  are  missing  a  good 
thing,  which  they  might  just  as  well  (and 


better)  be  receiving  and  enjoying  for  each 
of  the  twelve  months  in  the  round  of  the 
year.  Were  they  regular  readers  of  TTu 
Journal  they  would  be  more  interested  in 
their  schools;  they  would  have  more 
ideas  in  the  line  of  school  improvement; 
and  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts 
would  give  evidence  of  these  all-important 
qualifications  possessed  by  the  Directors. 

"The  Board  voted  solid  for  its  contin- 
uance," says  Mr.  G.  L.  Deardorff,  Secre- 
tary, of  York  Springs,  Adams  County,  in  a 
letter  just  received.  They  have  done  this 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  such  orders 
we  regard  with  especial  satisfaction.  Orders 
from  old  subscribers  are  doubly  welcome. 
But,  none  the  less,  we  are  always  glad  to  add 
new  Boards  to  our  list.  Mr.  L.  A.  Hoff- 
man, Secretary,  Bennett,  Pa.  (July  27th), 
orders  back  numbers  of  Vol.  35  to  each 
member  of  his  Board,  and  subscriptions  for 
Vol.  36. 


"^  The  San  Francisco  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  writing  under  date  of 
June  25th,  makes  the  following  unhappy 
showing  for  California  as  a  publisher  of 
text-books  for  her  public  schools: 

When  the  system  of  issuing  public  school 
text-books  by  the  State  was  adopted,  there  were' 
general  predictions  of  the  future  by  experts. 
These  predictions  have  come  true  already, 
when  not  more  than  half  the  contemplated 
books  have  been  published.  The  book  depart- 
ment of  the  State  printing  office  has  been  forced 
to  shut  down  because  all  available  funds  are 
exhausted.  The  original  estimates,  by  which 
the  State  Legislature  was  induced  to  sanction 
the  work,  were  absurdly  low.  and  nearly  560,000 
was  spent  in  changes  in  the  printing  office.  The 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  500,000  books  was 
$89,950.  Only  187,000  books  have  been  fin- 
ished, and  $157,500  has  been  spent  on  them. 
The  books  have  cost  more  than  double  the  es- 
timated price  ;  in  fact,  the  State  is  paying  more 
for  these  text-books  than  the  best  school-books 
can  be  bought  for  in  the  open  market. 

And  is  it  thus  that  youngsters  "out  West" 
speak  of  our  steady-going  Commonwealth  ? 
The  educational  journal  of  Minnesota,  in  its 
issue  for  July,  says : 

Pennsylvania  has  but  recently  passed  a  law 
requiring  each  school  district  to  maintain  not  less 
than  six  months  of  school  per  annum.  How  the 
shade  of  William  Penn  has  endured  shorter 
terms  for  two  centuries  we  do  not  know ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  Pennsylvania  has  awakened  to 
the  need  of  doing  .something  to  keep  from  being 
run  over.  Perhaps  the  news  from  Dakota, 
hardly  a  dozen  years  old  yet,  has  stirred  her  up 
in  the  rural  districts. 

Boys  should  be  more  respectful,  and  not 
speak  thus  flippantly  of  their  elders. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  National  Council  of  Education  con- 
sists of  about  seventy  members,  of  whom 
from  fifty  to  sixty  were  present.  This  is  a 
deliberative  body,  carrying  on  its  work 
through  seven  Committees,  as  follows: 
Committee  on  Pedagogics,  on  Secondary 
Education,  Normal  Education,  Hygiene  in 
Education,  State  School  Systems,  Educa- 
tional Literature,  and  Educational  Statis- 
tics. Each  of  these  committees  presents  an- 
nually a  report  to  the  Council  upon  some 
subject  relating  to  the  special  department  of 
work  in  its  charge.  These  reports  are  read 
before  the  Council  and  discussed.  The  re- 
ports and  the  discussions  that  follow  are 
printed  and  circulated  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  convened  on  Thursday,  July 
7th,  and  closed  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July 
1 2th.  Reports  were  read  from  each  of  the 
committees  in  the  order  named  above,  as  fol- 
lows: The  Function  of  the  Public  School, 
the  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  Colleges, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Relation  of  Mental 
Labor  to  Physical  Health,  Teachers'  Tenure 
of. Office,  School  Libraries,  and  Points  for 
Constant  Consideration  in  the  Statistics  of 
Education. 

The  representation  in  the  Council  from 
Pennsylvania  is  Dr.  H.  S.  Jones,  Erie,  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Kutztown — elected  at 
the  session  at  Chicago — ^and  the  present  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

The  opening  session  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Exposition  Building,  an  enor- 
mous structure  capable  of  accommodating 
an  audience  of  several  thousand  people. 
The  first  hour  of  the  session  was  occupied 
by  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  famous  orches- 
tra, after  which  the  addresses  of  welcome 
and  replies  consumed  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  It  was  a  grand  occasion,  grand 
even  for  the  "  convention  city  *  *  of  Chicago. 

On  the  following  day  the  Association  or- 
ganized into  its  specific  departments,  and 
discussed  specially-prepared  papers,  among 
which,  in  one  of  the  departments,  was  a 
paper  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Kutztown 
State  Normal  School,  upon  the  general  topic 
of  "Learning  by  Doing,"  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  Colonel  Parker  and  others. 

The  meeting  at  Chicago  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess, due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  indefati- 
gable labors  of  President  W.  E.  Sheldon, 
who  was  voted  on  every  hand  a  model  pre- 
siding officer,  as  well  as  a  practical  business 
man  of  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  spec- 
ial work  in  hand. 

At  least  ten  thousand  teachers  were  pres- 


ent from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
which  fact  alone  the  benefits  of  such  an  or- 
jganization  must  be  evident,  stimulating  edu- 
cational thought  and  activity  throughout  the 
entire  republic.  The  most  prominent  edu- 
cators from  the  Union  at  large  were  present, 
giving  their  experience  and  counsel  in  the 
presence  of  such  as  were  ready  to  receive  and 
act  upon  it  on  returning  to  their  respective 
fields  of  duty  and  labor. 

In  all  probability  the  next  session  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  special  invitation  of 
the  Legislature  of  California,  aud  at  the 
urgent  desire  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
no  less  than  of  the  educators  of  all  that  re- 
gion of  wondrous  development. 

Our  stay  of  some  days  in  Chicago  was 
especially  enjoyed  from  the  fact  that  we  were 
a  guest  in  the  delightful  home  of  an  old  High 
School  pupil  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  a 
substantial  lawyer  of  the  great  city,  Wm  A. 
Montgomery,  Esq.,  a  very  prince  of  gentle- 
men and  good  fellows. 


THE  CLEARFIELD  MEETING. 


THE  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Clearfield  was  well  attended, 
and  the  programme  carried  out  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  The  total  enrollment 
was  437,  of  which  more  than  half  was  from 
Clearfield  borough  and  county.  The  opera 
house  in  which  all  the  sessions,  both  day 
and  evening,  were  held  is  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  such  a  meeting ;  M.  L.  Mc- 
Quown,  esq.,  former  County  Superinten- 
tendent,  but  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  threw  open  his  convenient  offices 
for  the  use  of  the  various  committees ;  and 
ample  space  was  afforded  in  the  court  house 
adjoining  —  which  is  connected  with  the 
opera  house  on  the  second  floor  by  a  bridge 
thrown  across  the  street — for  a  very  credit- 
able exhibit  of  work  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  the  Indiana,  West  Chester 
and  Clarion  State  Normal  Schools. 

The  opening  session  on  Tuesday  morning 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  As- 
sociation. Among  the  speakers  was  Ex- 
Senator  William  A.  Wallace,  whose  home 
from  boyhood  has  been  in  Clearfield,  and 
who  has  always  been  generous  and  uncom- 
promising in  his  support  of  the  common 
school — often,  during  a  long  life  of  private 
responsibility  and  public  service,  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  never  found  wanting  in 
voice  or  vote  when  the  interests  of  general 
education  were  involved.  His  address  of 
welcome  was  most  earnest  and  able,  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  man.  Mr.  Murray  also  made 
a  forcible  and  impressive  address. 

Dr.  MendenhaU's  lecture  upon  "The 
Earth,"  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  scientific  addresses  it  has 
ever  been  our  pleasure  to  hear.  Who  be- 
sides is  more  clear  in  his  discussion  of  these 
subjects?  or  can  more  thoroughly  impress 
his  hearer  with  a  sense  of  his  mastery  of  the 
matter  under  consideration?  Henceforth 
we  agree  with  him  that  the  Earth  is  not  a 
fluid  mass  with  an  egg-shell  crust,  but  a 
solid  globe  with  pockets  here  and  there 
containing  more  or  less  fluid  matter ! 

The  question  of  drinks,  of  many  kinds, 
was  discussed  in  its  various  aspects  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon.  Prof.  Pinsmore  presented 
some  simple  but  striking  experiments,  that 
can  be  shown  in  almost  any  school-room,  to 
prove  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  cider  and 
beer  as  well  as  in  wines  and  the  stronger 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the 
Erie  schools,  read  a  common  sense  paper  in 
answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  the  Object 
of  Examinations  in  Graded  Schools  ?  ' '  and 
Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Principal  of  the  Blooms- 
burg  State  Normal  School,  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  **  Resources  and  Industries  of 
Pennsylvania"  with  such  exhaustive  detail 
as  was  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  time 
allotted.  The  inaugural  of  President  Cough- 
lin  ;  the  question  of  closer  supervision,  by 
Prof.  Hamilton ;  of  reading  and  elocution, 
by  Miss  Radford ;  the  teaching  of  drawing, 
by  Prof.  Augsburg;  county  institutes,  by 
Prof.  Daniel,  and  other  topics  of  educational 
interest,  with  general  discussion  of  the  same 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Association,  gave 
variety  to  the  programme  and  sustained  in- 
terest in  the  sessions  to  the  end. 

The  programme  was  pleasantly  varied  by 
music,  readings,  and  recitations.  The  gen- 
eral music  of  the  sessions  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  Geo.  C.  Young,  of  the  Kutztown 
State  Normal  School.  He  used  a  selection 
of  songs  from  the  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection,  printed  especially  for  this  occa- 
sion, and  we  have  never  known  the  singing 
at  the  day  sessions  to  be  better  than  under 
his  leadership.  Miss  Maggie  Dotts  read  and 
sang  very  well ;  Miss  Jean  Glenn,  who  sang 
several  times,  is  a  charming  vocalist;  and 
Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  a  delightful  reader. 

The  exhibit  of  students'  work,  which  oc- 
cupied some  three  or  four  rooms  in  the 
court  house,  attracted  much  attention.  The 
Clarion  State  Normal  School,  which  is  new 
to  the  field,  made  a  creditable  showing, 
though  not  extensive;  the  West  Chester 
school  made  a  good  exhibit  of  lead  pencil 


and  crayon  work ;  and  the  Indiana  school, 
of  crayon  work  and  drawings  in  illustration 
of  anatomy,  geography,  botany,  etc.,  re- 
lief maps,  kindergarten  gifts,  botanical  spec- 
imens (numerous  and  handsomely  mounted), 
and  written  and  descriptive  work  from  both 
Model  and  Normal  schools.  The  exhibit  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  was  strong 
in  its  wood  and  iron  work,  with  an  admira- 
ble showing  in  mechanical  drawing. 

The  officers  of  the  Association,  and  the 
committees,  both  local  and  general,  left 
nothing  undone  that  would  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  Supt.  Coughlin  as 
president  of  the  Association,  Prof.  Young- 
man  as  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, and  Supt.  Savage  as  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  enrollment,  acquitted  themselves 
like  men ;  Supt.  Keck  is  a  model  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Sickel  a  first-class  ticket  agent. 

A  full  report  of  proceedings  of  the  Clear- 
field meeting,  including  the  papers  that  were 
read,  will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of 
The  School  Journal.  The  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Scran  ton,  on  such  day 
in  July  next  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

On  Friday  morning  a  pleasant  party,  un- 
der the  energetic  lead  of  Dr.  George  M. 
Philips,  made  the  run  to  .Bell's  Gap  and 
Rhododendron  Park,  a  favorite  resort  in  the 
Alleghenies,  some  twenty-thretf  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level.  Two  or  three  hours  were 
spent  here.  The  day  was  bright;  Supt. 
Walton  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  text- 
book on  botany;  the  rhododendrons  were 
in  full  bloom ;  wild  flowers  grew  in  profu- 
sion ;  and  "the  strength  of  the  hills,"  their 
mighty  slopes  covered  with  the  virgin  forest, 
was  everywhere  about  us.  Of  course  the 
trip  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  State  Superintendent  regrets  that  he 
could  not  be  present  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  the  Association,  and  that  a  mistake 
in  reading  the  railroad  time-tables  prevented 
his  addressing  the  meeting.  He  had  a 
number  of  imperative  engagements  during 
this  week — Tuesday,  the  examination  of  the 
Soldiers*  Orphan  School  at  Mt.  Joy ;  Tues- 
day evening,  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
College  Presidents  in  Lancaster;  Wednes- 
day, Teachers'  Association  at  Clearfield; 
Thursday,  examination  of  Soldiers'  Orphan 
School  at  McAllisterville ;  Friday,  the  train 
for  Chicago,  which  place  must  be  reached 
on  Saturday,  where  he  was  expected  to  read 
a  paper  before  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. He  reached  Clearfield  before  noon 
on  Wednesday,  and  was  to  address  the  As- 
sociation at  4  o'clock,  supposing  that  his 
train  left  at  5:30  p.  m.     At  3:30  p.  m.,  just 
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after  Mrs.  Hunt  had  gone  upon  the  platform, 
it  was  found  that  the  train  would  leave  at 
four  o'clock,  and  to  make  other  imperative 
connections  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be 
on  his  way  again  before  Mrs.  Hunt  had  con- 
cluded her  address. 


.    THE  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
A  PENNSYLVANIA. 


DURING  the  Fourth  of  July  week  there 
was  held  in  Lancaster,  under  the  imme- 
diate auspices  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  an  educational  meeting  of  no  little 
importance  to  the  general  school  interests  of 
the  State.  It  was  the  first  regular  meeting 
of  the  College  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  leading  institutions  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  Commonwealth,  fittingly 
headed  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  all  fairly  and  ably  represented.  A 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  perma- 
nent organization  of  the  Association  became 
an  assured  fact. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution,  is,  in  substance, 
to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  Col- 
leges by  securing  harmonious  action  and  co- 
operation in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
general  welfare  of  these  institutions,  and 
also  to  labor  for  closer  identification  with 
the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  This 
latter  question  was  brought  to  the  front,  at 
the  second  session  of  the  meeting,  by  a 
rather  aggressive  paper  read  by  President 
Magill,  of  Swarthmore.  In  this  papers  and 
subsequent  remarks.  Dr.  Magill  could  not 
forego  the  opportunity  of  reiterating,  with 
lengthy  elaboration,  certain  views  with 
which  those  present,  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, were  already  familiar.  An  animated 
discussion  ensued,  and  if  an  inference  were 
to  have  been  drawn  by  the  thoughtful  spec- 
tator from  the  "loudest"  words  spoken,  the 
conclusion  might  have  been,  that  the  lead- 
ing object  of  the  Association  was  to  take 
care  of  the  common  schools — especially  the 
High  schools  and  the  Normal  schools. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  revealed  the 
plain  fact  that  the  few  who  thus  "aired" 
themselves  upon  certain  phases  of  the 
public  school  system,  did  so  from  force  of 
habit,  and  that  the  dignified  silence  of  the 
great  majority  of  distinguished  College 
Presidents  and  Professors  was  a  fitting 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  any  mat- 
ter liable  to  prejudice  the  public-school 
men  against  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this 
Association. 


With  the  reading  by  President  Apple,  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  of  a  thoughtful  and 
masterly  paper  upon  the  true  end  of  educa- 
tion— in  the  attainment  of  which  all  the 
agencies  of  the  public  school  system,  no  less 
than  the  Universities  and  Colleges,  have  a 
living  and  abiding  interest  and  each  their 
several  parts  to  perform,  no  single  one  of 
them  being  more  important  than  any  of  the 
others  in  their  respective  spheres — it  became 
apparent  that  the  predominant  animus  of 
the  convention  had  been  well  expressed, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  members  present  truly  reflected. 

There  are  enough  subjects  of  immediate 
concern  to  the  Colleges  interested,  to  en- 
gage the  earnest  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  some  time  to  come.  Many  of  these, 
such  as  the  particular  function  of  the  Col- 
lege proper,  the  agreement  upon  a  uniform 
curriculum,  the  determination  of  require- 
meiits  for  admission,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be- 
come burning  questions  in  the  near  future, 
and  we  think  it  was  felt  that  they  are  of  a 
more  or  less  delicate  nature  and  must  be  care- 
fully approached ;  so  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  this  first  meeting  was  largely 
tentative.  Indeed,  it  was  not  a  little  amus- 
ing to  observe  the  ''feeling  around"  dispo- 
sition that  could  not  be  entirely  concealed. 

We  can  merely  allude  to  the  forceful  paper 
of  Prof.  James,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  he  made  a  powerful  plea 
for  his  ideal  American  University,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  lofty  ideal,  embody- 
ing many  excellent  features,  presented  in 
such  manner  as  to  command  respect  and 
attention.     It  should  be  widely  read. 

Before  the  meeting  finally  adjourned, 
ample  evidence  had  been  given  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  public  school 
agencies  of  the  State  in  effecting  a  proper, 
and,  if  possible,  an  organic  bond  of  union 
between  the  Common  Schools  and  Colleges. 
With  this  end  in  view,  it  was  unaminously 
determined  to  hold  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  same  place  that  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  might  select  for  its  meeting, 
and  during  the  same  week,  either  immedi- 
ately before  or  after,  so  that  there  might  be 
an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  members  of 
both  to  come  together.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  such  arrangement  may  be  made, 
for  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the 
meeting  together  of  men  who,  though  in  dif- 
ferent spheres,  are  zealously  engaged  in  the 
common  cause  of  education. 

Not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of  this  meet- 
ing was  the  interchange,  by  telegraph,  of 
cordial  greetings  between  the  College  Ajsso- 
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ciation  and  the  State  Teachers*  Association 
then  in  session  at  Clearfield.  It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and,  as  we  believe,  only 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  needs 
but  be  given  fair  and  free  course  to  develop 
into  lasting  results  of  untold  advantage  to 
'  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  Let  us 
,  then  hail  the  day,  when  the  "  aristocracy  of 
learning"  shall  be  broken  down,  and  the 
School -master  and  the  College  Professor 
shall  stand  upon  the  same  platform,  harmo- 
niously working  together  for  the  speedy 
realization  of  what  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words, — the  best  education  for  the  great- 
est number. 


INSPECTOR  WAGNER. 


IT  has  been  amusing  to  note  the  effect  of  the 
local  criticism  of  ex-Inspector  Wagner's 
recent  street-cleaning  operations  in  Philadel- 
phia. To  this  criticism  he  replies  that 
•*  some  people  are  never  satisfied,  even  with 
a  good  thing — should  they  get  to  Heaven, 
and  find  the  streets  of  i6-carat  gold,"  he 
adds,  **  they  will  at  once  begin  to  growl  be- 
cause they  are  not  i8-carat."  The  ex-In- 
spector makes  wry  faces  over  the  nauseous 
cup,  but  it  is  the  same  that  his  own  hand  has 
often  commended  to  the  lips  of  others.  As 
Inspector  he  found  the  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Schools  good  "i6-carat"  schools,  but  he 
condemned  them  with  little  or  no  discretion 
because  their  appointments  were  not,  in 
large  measure,  those  of  Girard  College,  an 
"  i8-carat "  institution,  with  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  somewhat- familiar.  The  cost 
per  annum  of  the  education  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  pupil  at  Girard  College  is  about 
three  times  as  much  as  at  one  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Schools — 1150  in  the  latter 
case  and  about  1 450  in  the  former. 

One  of  the  loud  complaints  which  the  ex- 
Inspector  made  against  the  management  of 
the  Soldiers*  Orphan  Department,  was  that 
one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion did  not,  as  the  law  requires,  spend 
twenty-four  hours  at  each  of  the  schools  on 
the  occasion  of  each  official  visitation.  When 
he  himself  became  Inspector,  the  law  seemed 
of  so  little  account  that  he  spent  less  than 
half  that  time  in  the  performance  of  his  legal 
duties.  His  besettitig  sin  of  talking  loudly 
about  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  disre- 
garding its  plain  provisions  himself  when  he 
sees  fit  to  do  so,  is  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Philadelphia  Select  Council,  as  reported  In 
The  Press  of  Friday,  July  15th : 


Director  of  Public  Works  Wagner  came  in  for 
a  scoring  in  Select  Council  yesterday  afternoon 
for  a  mistake  in  awarding  the  contract  for  a 
purifier  at  the  Ninth  Ward  Gas  Works. 

When  the  ordinance  for  approving  the  con- 
tract and  sureties  of  James  R.  Floyd  for  the 
erection  of  the  purifying  house  and  other  build- 
ings for  125,000  was  called  up,  Mr.  Patton 
moved  to  postpone  until  time  could  be  had  to 
investigate  "  the  illegal  action  of  Director  Wag- 
ner in  making  the  award/'  before  the  work  had 
been  ordered  by  Councils  and  before  an  appro- 
priation had  been  made. 

"It  is  true/'  said  Mr.  Freeman,  "that  the 
Director  has  made  a  mistake.  It  is  only  a 
slight  error,  but  he  promises  that  he  will  not  do 
it  again.*' 

"I  will  withdraw  my  motion  to  postpone," 
said  Mr.  Patton,  **but  I  can  not  vote  tor  the 
bill.  I  do  not  thiak  this  was  a  slight  error. 
Had  it  been  done  by  any  other  head  of  depart- 
ment before  the  Bullitt  bill  went  intoefifect  there 
would  have  been  a  great  howl,  and  none  would 
have  been  quicker  to  condemn  than  would  have 
been  the  Director  of  the  Public  Works  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
am  opposed  to  approving  a  contract  never  au- 
thorized by  Councils.  This  is  an  illegal  act.  A 
purifier  may  be  needed,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
curing  no  legislation  by  bad  legislation." 

"  If  Mr.  Patton  withdraws  his  motion  to  post- 
pone," said  Mr.  Horn,  "  I  will  renew  it.  This 
contract  has  been  entered  into  illegally,  and  I 
want  to  find  out  where  the  fault  is.  This  being 
for  over  $25,000,  is  a  very  important  matter.  If 
Director  Wagner  wants  to  enter  into  contracts, 
let  him  come  to  us,  as  he  should  have  done,  and 
get  the  anthority." 

"  The  Director's  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Freeman, 
"  has  been  one  only  of  method.  The  Gas  Trust 
has  always  made  such  contracts  as  these  with- 
out consulting  Councils,  and  he  simply  followed 
the  precedent.  He  has  admitted  his  error,  and 
asks  that  Councils  now  make  the  award  legal. 
It  may  be  a  little  late." 

"  No  one  knows  the  laws  governing  these 
matters,"  said  Mr.  Patton,  "better  than  Direc- 
tor Wagner  himself.  He  knew  that  he  had  no 
right  to  do  this  thing,  and  he  should  not  plead 
an  ignorance  of  the  law,  a  plea  which  would 
not  be  accepted  in  any  court." 

.  TheiVira/  Era  says:  "The  Philadelphia 
Pressy  under  the  significant  caption,  *  Direc- 
tor Wagner  Too  Fast,*  shows  how  that  offi- 
cial has  been  '  reorganizing  the  Gas  Bureau 
in  his  own  way,*  which  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  city  ordinance  passed  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Bullitt  bill.  The  result  is 
that  the  City  Controller  cannot  countersign 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  the  employees 
unless  Councils  endorse  his  irregularity. 
Councilman  Iserainger,  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  said  'it  appeared  to  him  that 
Gen.  Wagner  had  far  exceeded  his  author- 
ity, and  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
law  as  he  finds  it,  as  much  as  any  other 
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pnblic  official  or  private  citizen.'  This  is 
apparent  to  any  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence^ but  then  Gen.  Wagner  is  no  ordinary 
man — ^in  his  own  estimation.  This  was  very 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  lying  accusation 
he  brought  against  Dr.  Higbee  about  pigeon- 
holing certain  documents,  and'  then  enter- 
ing the  plea,  */  am  Gen.  Wagner,'  when 
convicted  of  falsification  by  his  own  corres- 
pondence. The  man  who  would  thus  wan- 
tonly trample  upon  truth  by  denying  his 
own  record  is  not  likely  to  hesitate  at  such 
a  trifle  as  municipal  law." 


\    TWO  WORTHY  TEACHERS. 

FRCP.  JOHN  BECK. 

TWO  remarkable  teachers  of  Lancaster 
county  have  recently  attracted  our  at- 
tention— one  from  the  celebration  by  his 
old  pupils  of  his  96th  birthday  at  Lititz,  the 
scene  of  his  labors  for  a  full  half-century, 
where  2326  pupils,  drawn  from  many  States 
and  even  from  beyond  the  seas,  were  at  one 
time  or  another  under  his  instruction  ;  and 
the  other  from  his  extraordinary  life  of  toil 
and  endurance,  with  such  record  of  success 
under  adverse  circumstances  as  is  well-nigh 
unparalleled  in  the  an  nab  of  the  school  room. 

We  remember  Prof.  John  Beck  very 
pleasantly  from  the  early  days  of  the  county 
institutes,  when  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
upon  the  platform,  gray- haired,  good- 
natured,  and  always  with  something  to  say 
that  was  worth  the  hearing.  He  was  a  brave, 
glad  soul,  not  merely  content  but  happy  in 
his  work  and  amid  his  surroundings.  He 
lived  the  only  life  that  is  worth  living,  that 
of  cheerful  activity  and  conscious  usefulness 
to  others.  Though  unable  to  accept  the 
cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at  Lititz  on 
Thursday  morning,  June  i6th,  with  his  old 
papils,  many  of  them  now  venerable  men, 
we  drop  a  flower  upon  his  grave,  for  mem- 
ory and  for  hope.  All  really  good  things 
are  for  eternity — good  men  among  them. 

In  response  to  the  circular  of  mvitation 
some  forty  or  fifty  well-known  gentlemen 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  their  old  Master, 
I^haniel  Ellmaker,  Esq.,  who  entered  the 
school  in  1826,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
upon  taking  which  he  said:  ''Our  teacher, 
whose  memory  we  revere,  was  always  wont, 
on  calling  his  pupils  together,  to  ask  the  di- 
vine blessing.  In  memory  of  him  whom  we 
so  loved,  let  us  ask  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hark  to 
offer  prayer."  In  his  address  which  fol- 
lowed the  prayer,  Mr.  Ellmaker  spoke  most 


fittingly  of  the  man  and  the  occasion.     We 
take  but  a  single  paragraph : 

This  is  a  meeting  for  no'telfish  purpose,  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  no  individual  or  party,  to 
start  or  build  up  no  new  enterprise.  But  all 
come  here  on  a  work  of  love,  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  beloved  teacher  long  since  called  to 
his  rest.  To  us  how  many  tender  recollections 
cluster  around  the  name  of  John  Beck.  We 
scholars  looked  up  to  him  as  the  remarkable 
man  of  the  age.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man. 
The  world  is  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 
He  was  our  instructor,  our  guide,  our  friend.  He 
sought  to  elevate  our  thoughts  to  high  and  noble 
purposes.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  only  when 
the  secrets  of  eternity  are  revealed,  will  be 
known  the  good  influence  he  exerted  upon  the 
youth  of  this  country ;  for  he  was  a  missionary 
for  good,  without  and  far  beyond  his  own  school 
rooms. 

Letters  were  read  from  persons  who  were 
unable  to  be  present;  and  extended  re- 
marks were  made  by  Hon.  D.  W.  Patterson 
and  perhaps  a  dozen  others  of  Prof.  Beck's 
old  school  boys.  The  line  was  then  formed 
to  proceed  to  the  cemetery.  Main  Street 
seemed  crowded  with  people  assembled  to  see 
the  gray-haired  men  pass  by,  a  number  of 
whom  had  been  pupils  in  the  little  town 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  At  the  church 
the  line  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reinke, 
who  led  the  procession  up  the  long  avenue 
leading  to  the  city  of  the  dead.  It  was  *'  a 
perfect  day  in  June."  Hundreds  had  gath- 
ered to  witness  the  ceremonies.  After 
prayer,  to  the  music  of  a  dirge,  the  old 
pupils,  with  heads  uncovered,  passed  silently 
around  the  grave,  placing  their  floral  ofler- 
ings  upon  the  low  memorial  stone.  Singing 
by  the  Maennerchor  Society  closed  the  ex- 
ercises at  the  cemetery,  after  which  the  com- 
pany returned  to  the  Springs  Hotel.  In  the 
afternoon  an  organization  was  efl'ected,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  venerated  teacher. 
The  formal  address  of  the  day  was  by  Simon 
P.  Eby,  esq.,  of  Lancaster.  We  transfer  it 
to  our  columns  as  a  worthy  tribute  from  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head,  to  the  memory  of 
a  noble  school-master  who  ''being  dead 
yet  speaketh." 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS   BY  MR.  EBY. 

To  the  soldier  who  has  led  the  armies  of  his 
country  to  victory,  to  the  statesman  who  has 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  people  successfully,  to 
the  incorruptible  judge  who  unmoved  by  the 
blandishments  of  power  administers  the  law 
without  fear  or  favor,  to  the  physician  who  by 
patient  research  has  unlocked  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  alleviated  pain  and  suffering,  to  the 
scientist  who  by  his  untirine  efforts  has  sub- 
dued the  elements  and  brought  them  to  minister 
to  man's  comfort,  to  the  inventor  who  by  labor- 
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saving  machinery  has  lifted  burdens  from  the 
toiling  millions,  to  the  pains-taking  farmer  who 
by  long  ^ears  of  industry  has  clothed  the  bar- 
ren hillsides  with  wavinfi^  grain  and  caused 
luscious  and  wholesonie  fruits  to  grow  where 
none  grew  before,  to  the  skillful  sailor  who 
guides  his  ship  through  storm  and  darkness 
safely  into  port,  to  the  brave  engineer  who  re- 
mains at  his  post  and  goes  down  in  the  wreck,  to 
save  the  lives  of  all  the  passengers  entrusted  to 
his  care — ^to  all  these  belong  the  honor  and  grat- 
itude of  the  people — over  these  we  build  costly 
mausoleums,  sing  their  heroic  deeds  in  verse, 
and  care  for  their  widows  and  orphaned  chil- 
dren. But  to  him  who  has  dealt  with  things  far 
more  precious  than  earth  or  sea  or  air — ^to  the 
Teacher  who  has  trained  immortal  minds  to 
virtue,  patriotism  and  usefulness — to  him  be- 
longs the  very  best  we  can  offer :  we  will  en- 
shrine his  image  within  our  loving  hearts,  and 
cause  the  pleasant  story  of  his  life  to  be  told  to 
our  children's  children. 

To-day  we  do  merited  honor  to  such  an  one, 
John  Beck,  our  beloved  teacher — a  shining  ex- 
ample both  as  an  instructor  of  youth  and  in  his 
character  as  a  man.  He  began  his  life's  work, 
as  he  tells  us,  in  a  very  humble  way  ;  teaching 
at  first  five  apprentice  boys  three  evenings  in 
each  week,  in  the  then  quiet  ia,nd  secluded 
Moravian  village  of  Lititz.  Having  intended  to 
follow  a  different  calling,  being  modest  of  his 
own  abilities  and  highly  sensible  of  the  respon- 
sibilities connected  with  the  undertaking,  he  de- 
clined several  times  the  offer  of  position  as  a 
teacher.  Finally,  however,  upon  the  urgent 
request  of  the  people  of  Lititz,  he  acceded  to 
their  wishes,  and  on  January  2d,  1815,  took 
charge,  with  many  misgivings,  of  the  village 
school  of  twenty-one  boys,  kept  in  a  building 
once  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop.  From  that 
eventful  day  and  from  that  small  beginning  io 
the  red-tile-roofed  school-house,  forward  for 
fifty  long  years,  until  May,  1865,  when  he  vol- 
untarily laid  down  his  work,  wrote  his  valedic- 
tory letter  addressed  to  his  former  2326  pupils, 
and  signed  it  as  "their  humble  teacher,"  he 
devoted  all  his  great  energies  of  mind  and 
body  singly  to  the  task  at  first  so  reluctantly  as- 
sumed. 

During  that  extended  period  he  labored  early 
and  late,  without  haste  and  without  rest, 
patiently,  faithfully,  vigilantly,  devoutly  to  the 
end — the  germs  of  knowledge  implanted  in 
his  mind  while  at  Nazareth  Hall,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  elements  of  his  education,  growing 
with  his  growth  and  strengthening  with  his 
strength,  as  the  field  of  his  usefulness  widened 
before  him.  On  the  site  of  the  old  blacksmith- 
shop  he  erected  his  new  Academy.  But  even 
this  was  soon  found  too  small  to  hold  the  con- 
standy-increasing  numbers  who  came  flocking 
in  from  far  and  near  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions.  More  room  had  to  be  provided, 
and  the  large  three-storied  stone  building  adja- 
cent, known  as  the  "Brothers*  House,"  was 
likewise  appropriated  for  school  purposes.  In 
1840,  or  even  earlier,  when  most  of  us  here  pre- 
sent became  his  pupils,  the  school  had  obtained 
a  wide  reputation  and  by  reason  of  its  numbers 


had  been  divided  and  graded  so  as  to  occupy 
four  separate  apartments,  one  in  the  new  house 
and  three  in  the  stone  building,  each  presided 
over  by  an  assistant  teacher,  he  retaining  the 
control  and  management  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment; teaching  special  branches  and  having 
care  of  the  boys  generally  in  and  out  of  school 
when  not  under  the  immediate  chai;ge  of  his 
assistants. 

Boys  will  be  boys,  and  whoever  undertakes 
to  manage  a  number  of  them  such  as  Mr.  Beck 
had  scattered  in  sets  of  from  four  to  sue  or  more, 
through  the  village,  in  their  different  boarding 
houses,  at  an  age  when  thev  are  ready  for  aO 
kinds  of  mischief  and  hardest  to  control,  will 
find  his  hands  more  than  full ;  yet  he  always 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  difficult  task. 
Without  being  intrusive,  his  watchful  eye 
seemed  always  to  be  where  it  was  most  needed. 
And  if  any  of  us  became  noisy  at  our  boarding 
houses,  be  it  ever  so  seldom,  Mr.  Beck  was 
sure  to  look  in  about  the  time  the  noise  was  at 
its  worst ;  if  we  played  any  tricks  about  town  he 
was  sure  to  soon  find  it  out. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  mode  in  earlier 
days  of  bringing  refractory  pupils  into  order,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speax  the  rod  had  en- 
tirely disappeared  fi-om  the  schools.  Or  if  it 
continued  to  exist,  it  was  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  transgressor  and  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  He  needed  no  rod.  His  presence 
alone  was  sufficient  to  command  obedience,  and 
his  rules  were  seldom  broken  even  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  though  boys  then,  as  now,  were  not  per- 
fect, and  in  spite  of  their  good  intentions  would 
forget  themselves  and  sometimes  get  into 
scrapes. 

He  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
young ;  was  quick  to  read  character  and  gain 
confidence.  He  encouraged  the  timid,  com- 
forted the  distressed,  cheered  the  despondent, 
restrained  the  forward,  convinced  the  perverse 
and  refractory  by  an  appeal  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  demands,  or  subdued  them  as  with 
a  flash  of  his  displeasure,  for  when  aroused  he 
was  awful.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  charac- 
ter and  great  energy.  This  no  doubt  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  influence  he  wielded  as  teacher. 
But  the  true  secret  of  his  power  over  his  pupils 
lay  in  the  great  love  he  bore  them.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  boys  too  timid  to  remain  in 
other  schools  felt  at  home  in  his.  And  others 
who  could  not  be  governed  elsewhere  willingly 
submitted  themselves  to  his  control.  They  felt 
that  in  him  they  had  a  Master  who  dealt  with 
them  squarely ;  and  while  his  displeasure  might 
come  suddenly  and  overwhelmingly  hke  a  flash 
of  lightning,  there  was  no  lingering  bitterness  in 
it.  His  reproof  was  an  honest  reproof,  free  from 
scorn.  We  all  highly  prized  his  good  opinion 
and  strove  to  deserve  it.  He  was  just  and  im- 
partial, his  heart  being  large  enough  to  take  us 
all  in.  Boys  while  young  are  apt  imitators,  and 
his  frank,  open,  manly  way  of  deahng  with  us 
was  of  great  benefit  to  us  as  an  example. 

His  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  interest 
pupils,  especially  beginners,  was  extraordinary. 
The  most  complicated  problem  became  clear 
through  his  explanation.    There  was  life  and 
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cheerfulness  in  what  he  did ;  and  when  he  took 
a  class  he  usually  had  them  at  work  ten  or  more 
minutes  before  die  appointed  hour.  "  Time  is 
precious/*  he  would  say,  and  there  was  no 
idling  when  he  taught. 

How  we  boys  were  attracted  by  this  broad- 
breasted,  warm-hearted  man !  How  we  loved 
to  gather  around  him  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity  between  school  hours,  and  ply  him 
with  questions,  and  listen  to  his  explanations ! 
Happy  and  exempt  from  restraint  were  those 
chance  gatherings  both  to  the  pupils  and  the 
master.  Yet  how  fiee  from  anything  that  could 
lower  or  detract  from  the  respect  we  bore  him. 
And  woe  to  the  presumptuous  youth  who  on 
such  an  occasion  sought  to  take  undue  advan- 
tage of  the  master's  condescension ;  a  look  of 
reproof  more  withering  than  words,  put  down 
the  ofiender  so  that  he  would  never  again  risk 
that  offence. 

His  learning  was  solid  and  practical  rather 
than  abstruse.  As  a  teacher  of  penmanship  we 
question  whether  he  ever  had  his  equal,  cer- 
tainly never  his  superior.  And  in  his  weekly 
winter  evening  lectures,  he  became  truly  elo- 
quent, at  tiroes  reaching  the  sublime.  Some  of 
his  descriptions,  when  assisted  by  illuminations 
from  his  magic  lantern,  seemed  to  our  youthful 
minds  like  glimpses  of  the  Apocalvpse.  It  may 
also  be  said  to  his  credit,  that  much  of  his  know- 
ledge and  his  methods  of  teaching,  was  self- 
acquired.  And  he  not  only  instructed  himself, 
bat  hke  a  master-workman  who  prepares  his 
own  implements  with  which  to  work,  he  usually 
selected  from  among  the  pupils  of  his  own 
school  the  assistants  he  needed,  and  trained 
them  for  the  places  he  wished  them  to  fill.  His 
school  was  emphatically  a  school  for  the  people. 
In  it  was  taught  that  which  was  useful  in  all  the 
walks  of  life.  And  therein  sat,  without  difference 
or  distinction,  the  heir  to  millions  by  the  side  of 
the  charity  scholar,  the  humble  country  lad  be- 
side the  sons  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  and 
distinguished  citizens.  All  alike  had  to  hew  up 
to  the  chalk-line  marked  out  for  them  by  the 
Master. 

The  bodily  health  of  his  pupils  also  engaged 
his  serious  attention.  Cleanliness  with  him 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  virtures.  Regularly 
every  morning  when  the  school  assembled  for 
prayers,  the  boys  were  ranged  in  line,  and  had 
to  show  clean  hands,  feet,  teeth,  neck,  head  and 
dothes.  Such  as  failed  to  pass  his  rigid  inspec- 
tion were  at  once  sent  home  to  put  Uiemselves 
m  proper  con dition .  That  his  pupils  might  have 
the  necessary  exercise,  he  provided  for  them  an 
ample  play-ground,  properly  inclosed.  Over 
the  central  arch  of  the  entrance  to  this,  on  the 
outside,  was  painted  an  eagle,  emblematic  of 
health  and  strength,  bearing  aloft  a  scroll  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  gold  with  the  motto,  "  The 
result  of  exercise  is  health.*'  And  on  the  inside 
over  the  same  arch,  surrounding  a  globe  and 
other  implements  of  the  school  room,  appeared 
the  admonition  in  gilt  letters :  "  In  sdl  your 
actions  and  amusements*  avoid  profane  lan- 
guage and  quarrels.**  The  result  of  this  care  of 
2ieir  physical  condition  by  the  Master,  was  very 
litde  sickness  among  the  boys  and  small  doctor 


bills.    Out  of  the  great  number  under  his  charge, 
there  was  only  one  death  during  fifty  years. 

He  was  a  pious  man,  and  his  religion  was  of 
that  healthy  and  commendable  kind  that  makes- 
little  outward  show,  but  served  him  as  a  light  to< 
his  everyday  life.  In  the  house  of  worship,, 
where  he  led  his  school  at  least  twice  a  weeK, 
his  demeanor  was  reverent  and  becoming.  On 
the  walls  of  his  different  school  rooms  were 
hung,  neatly  and  artistically  painted  on  boards, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,, 
and  other  suitable  admonitions,  as  "  Lying  lips 
are  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, '  and 
"  Nichts  wissen  ist  keine  schande,  aber  nicht& 
lemen  wollen.**  Although  a  devout  Moravian,, 
strongly  attached  to  his  church,  he  never  sou^t 
to  proselyte  from  the  boys  entrusted  to  his  care 
In  a  town  where  there  was  at  that  time  only  one 
church,  and  almost  everything,  even  the  titles 
to  land,  under  control  of  that  particular  denom- 
ination, with  his  Academy  close  by  the  church- 
building,  where  every  hour,  whether  of  study  or* 
of  recitation,  was  regulated  by  the  clock  in  the: 
church  steeple,  he  and  his  assistants  neverthe- 
less scrupulously  avoided  everything  of  a  sec- 
tarian influence,  open  or  covert,  to  draw  those - 
in  their  charge  to  their  own  faith.  The  only 
creed  taught  by  them,  besides  the  branches  laid 
down  in  ,the  curriculum,  was  the  broad  one  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  duty  of  morality,  man- 
liness of  character,  charity  to  one  another,  love 
of  country,  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  sanctity 
of  religion,  and  our  accountability  to  God. 

He  was  exceedingly  kind  of  heart.    How 
simple  and  yet  how  considerate  and  touching 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  provided  for  the 
widow  of  his  old  master  the  shoemaker,  who  • 
had  urged  him.  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, by  making  her  comfortable  and  happy  in 
her  little  infant  school,  enabling  her  to  support, 
herself  without  any  seeming  obligation  to  nim 
or  to  any  one  else.    Add  to  all  this  that  he  was  • 
equally  fortunate  and  happy  in  his  family  rela- 
tions, an(i  we  may  well  point  to  him  as  a  rare  in- 
stance of  a  successful  man  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.. 

Strong  as  the  oak  tree  deeply  rooted  among 
the  rocks,  lovely  in  his  strength  as  is  the  blos- 
soming linden  with  the  honey-laden  bees  thick 
among  its  branches,  constant  in  his  purpose  as 
the  evergreen  pine  on  its  native  hillside — with . 
the  accumulating  years  descencling  upon  his 
shoulders  lightly  as  fall  the  autumn  leaves,  and. 
the  snows  of  age  covering  his  precious  head  as- 
with  a  crown  of  honor — ^he  looms  up  before  us, . 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  a  character  grand, 
full-grown  and  evenly-rounded,  almost  without: 
fault  or  blemish.  Planting,  as  a  teacher,  alike 
the  seeds  of  learning  and  the  precepts  of  relig- 
ion and  morality,  with  unabated  zeal  and  unflag- 
ging industry,  deeply  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  mousands  who  sat  at  his  feet  or  came  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice ;  to  be  by  them  carried . 
into  the  workshop,  the  busy  market,  the  quiet 
farmhouse,  the  tented  field,  the  smoke  and  roar 
of  battle,  the  pulpit,  the  bench  and  bar — what: 
man  will  undertake  to  count  the  harvest  that^. 
with  God's  blessing,  has  already  ripened  and  is 
still  ripening  from  the  grains  scattered  by  his 
fatherly  hand?    The  angels  alone  can  measure 
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it.  Then  listen  to  the  words  of  humility  ad- 
dressed to  us  in  his  valedictory:  " I  do  not,"  he 
says,  "ascribe  this  to  my  own  labors,  however 
I  may  have  tried  to  develop  the  true  qualities  of 
manhood,  and  to  foster  the  seeds  of  religion. 
No !  to  God,  to  Him  to  whom  I  have  so  often 
commended  you,  and  on  whom  1  have  so  often 
called  to  grant  me  wisdom  and  understanding 
that  I  might  instruct  you  aright — ^to  Him  be  aU 
the  glory  .^* 

Loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
doubly  endeared  to  us  his  pupils,  a  good  citizen, 
a  kind  friend,  an  affectionate  husband  and 
father,  an  humble  Christian,  a  man  upright  in 
the  sight  of  God — ^his  allotted  time  here  finished, 
be  has  gone,  like  the  good  steward,  to  lay  the 
closed,  book  of  his  well-spent  life  at  the  feet  of 
that  all'Wise,  most  mighty  and  most  merciful  of 
all  Masters,  the  Divine  Architect  of  the  universe, 
the  Great  Jehovah,  of  whose  wonderful  works 
he  used  to  discourse  to  us  in  bursts  of  almost 
inspired  eloquence.  Although  passed  from 
earth,  he  still  speaks  to  us  &om  beyond  the 
grave  in  the  closing  words  of  his  valedictory,  of 
the  blessed  hope  of  meeting  us  again.  "Who 
knows,"  said  his  old  master,  when  he  advised 
him  to  become  a  teacher — "who  knows  to 
what  it  may  lead ;  you  may  possibly  become  a 
more  useful  man  than  if  yuu  remain  a  shoe- 
maker." So  may  we  say  to-day.  Who  knows 
but  our  departed  friend  has  been  called  from  his 
place  on  earth  only  to  fill  a  higher  one  in  a  bet- 
ter world,  and  that  the  blessed  words  may  have 
already  been  spoken  to  him,  "  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faith- 
nil  over  a  few  things,  1  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things." 

And  we,  a  few  of  his  many  pupil?  on  this,  the 
96th  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  have  come  to 
show  our  respect,  acknowledge  our  obligations, 
and  testify  our  endearing  love  for  him,  by  plac- 
ing upon  his  grave  the  tributes  of  our  affection, 
emblematic  of  the  mingled  strength,  loveliness, 
and  constancy  of  his  character — ^leaves  of  the 
oak,  flowers  of  the  field,  and  sprays  of  the  ever- 
green pine,  all  bound  together  with  the  sym- 
bol of  Hope  and  Immortality. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  our  coming  to- 
gether here  may  be  but  the  forerunner  of  other 
like  reunions,  and  that  before  we  separate  to- 
day, a  labor  of  love  may  be  resolved  upon, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years  will 
place  some  enduring  memorial  of  our  teacher 
near  the  spot  where  he  so  faithfully  labored  for 
fifty  years---a  memorial  which  shall  continue  to 
speak  of  him  as  eloquendy  as  granite  and  mar- 
ble can  speak,  so  that  the  place  that  knew  him 
so  long  and  so  well,  shall  continue  to  know  him 
long  after  all  of  us  have  passed  away. 

N^  PROF.  JAMES  W.  ANDREWS. 

On  Sunday  morning,  June  19,  1887,  there 
died  at  the  county-seat  of  Lancaster  county, 
another  remarkable  teacher.  He  had  reached 
the  advanced  age  of  sixty-two  years,  and 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  that  time, 
which  included  all  of  his  life  as  an  instruc- 


tor of  youth,  the  left  arm  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  his  body  that  was  not  hopelessly  par- 
alyzed. His  life  was  spent  in  a  large  chair, 
with  an  attendant  to  wait  upon  him,  and  he 
was  lifted  about  like  a  helpless  child. 

After  a  thorough  course  in  language  and 
mathematics,  he  opened  a  school  of  ad- 
vanced grade  August  8,  1859,  ^^  Union, 
Colerain  township,  Lancaster  county, 
which  became  widely  known  for  its  excel- 
lent course  of  training.  For  a  period  of 
twenty-six  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  time  when  an  assistant  was  employed, 
because,  we  suppose,  of  an  unusually  large 
attendance,  all  the  work  of  the  school  was 
done  by  himself. 

In  1879  ^^  ^^  proposed  by  his  former 
pupils  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  school.  The 
movement  took  the  form  of  a  popular  dem- 
onstration, which  was  held  in  the  Union 
Presbyterian  church  on  August  8th  of  that 
year.  There  were  upwards  of  2,000  persons 
present,  and  two  bands  of  music  enlivened 
the  occasion.  Rev.  C.  W.  Stewart,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Union  church,  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome.  Prof  Andrews,  seated 
on  the  chair  to  which  he  had  been  confined 
for  so  many  years,  called  the  roll  of  boys 
and  girls  who,  in  twenty  years,  had  attended 
the  school.  The  result  showed  that  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  were  present  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  pupils  who  had  been  in  at- 
tendance from  first  to  last.  Many  had 
died,  and  others  were  scattered  over  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  There  were  ad- 
dresses and  essays  appropriate  to  such  an 
interesting  occasion  by  old  pupils,  many  of 
whom  had  come  long  distances  to  be  pres- 
ent on  this  memorable  day. 

This  heroic  teacher  was  buried  near  the 
scene  of  his  great  life-work.  Let  weaker 
souls  whose  path  of  duty  lies  in  humble 
school- room  ways,  when  tempted  to  queru- 
lous repining,  grow  strong  as  they  recall  the 
story  of  this  man's  uncomplaining  struggle 
with  what  seemed  most  adverse  fortune. 
Let  them  emulate,  though  it  be  afar,  the 
grandeur  of  his  silent  endurance,  and  the 
splendor  of  that  triumph  which  he  won. 

At  the  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended, 
at  the  same  church  where  in  1879  he  had 
called  the  roll  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  Appel,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  and  the  aged  and 
honored  instructor  of  Prof.  Andrews,  made 
an  address  much  as  follows: 

I  propose  on  this  occasion  to  give  you  a  few 
of  my  own  personal  recollections  of  our  de- 
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ceased  brother,  which  I  think  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  following  words  of  Scripture,  found  in 
Isaiah,  liv.  8,  9: 

*'  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  wajrs  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the 
hearens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts." 

I  met  the  deceased  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring  of  1853.  at  his  father's  home  in  Lancas- 
er,  where  I  was  then  a  boarder  and  an  inmate. 
His,  apparently,  was  a  sad  case.  Previous  to 
this  he  had  been  connected  with  a  large  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  Philadelphia,  where  by 
his  energy  and  his  fidelity  to  his  trust,  he  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  employers.  His 
prospects  for  promotion  and  future  success  were 
flattering.  Had  his  health  therefore  been 
spared,  the  probability  is  that,  by  his  native  en- 
er^,  intelligence  and  diligence,  he  would  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  time  to  honor  and  wealth 
among  the  merchant  princes  of  the  metropolis. 
But  God  ordered  it  to  be  otherwise.  Providence 
had  a  higher  and  better  work  for  him  to  do  in 
his  day.  His  employers  trusted  him,  and  at 
times  allowed  too  heavy  a  burden  to  rest  on  his 
shoulders.  In  the  heated  season  of  1852,  as  a 
consequence,  his  nervous  energies  gave  way, 
and  he  was  brought  home  to  his  father's  house 
paralyzed,  which  soon  afterwards  left  him  with 
the  use  only  of  his  head  and  of  one  of  his  arms. 
Thus  the  bright  prospects  before  him  seemed  to 
go  out  in  utter  darkness  when  he  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The  skill  of  physi- 
cians was  called  into  requisition,  but  his  pecu- 
liar case  baffled  their  science  and  wisdom.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them  fully  under- 
stood it,  or  perhaps  ever  met  with  one  exactly 
like  it. 

When  we  first  met  he  had  no  hope  of  recov- 
ery from  the  disorder  which  had  seated  itself 
deeply  in  his  system.  Naturally  gifted  with  a 
strong  constitution,  he  was  more  helpless  than  a 
child.  He  was,  however,  resigned  to  his  lot, 
and  apparently  happy — at  least  as  much  so  as 
could  be  expected  of  one  in  his  circumstances. 
He  was  fond  of  conversation,  able  to  converse 
on  almost  any  topic  that  might  be  introduced. 
He  was  an  attentive  reader,  and  from  this  he 
also  derived  a  truly  rational  enjoyment.  Thus 
he  passed  his  time  with  some  degree  of  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  himself,  which  otherwise 
must  have  been  sad  and  dreary.  Never  did  I 
hear  from  his  lips  a  murmur  or  a  word  of  com- 
plaint over  the  sad  dispensation  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence with  which  he  had  been  visited. 

On  one  occasion  he  inquired  of  me  what  I 
thought  of  his  studying  Latin.  I  e.ncouraged 
him  to  undertake  it,  assuring  him  that  I  would 
give  him  such  help  as  he  might  need.  It  ap- 
pesLred  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  healthful  ex- 
ercise to  his  intellectual  Acuities.  He  went  to 
work  with  his  Latin  grammar,  and  with  his  one 
hand  he  literally  earned  out  the  precept  of  Hor- 
ace, in  poring  over  the  classics  with  "  a  noc- 
turnal and  diurnal  hand."  It  turned  out  that 
he  needed  little  assistance  from  me.  He  was 
his  own  teacher. 

In  less  than  six  months  he  had  the  old  Roman 


language,,  and  perhaps,  few  college  graduates, 
after  studying  it  for  five  or  six  years,  could  read 
it  with  greater  facility.  He  then  concluded  to 
try  his  skill  with  the  Greek,  where  he  met  with 
the  same  success.  Our  opinion  is  that  few 
clergymen  could  read  the  original  language  of 
the  New  Testament  with  a  better  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  its  words.  After  studying 
French  in  the  same  manner  so  as  to  g^in  access 
to  its  beautiful  literature,  he  was  urged  to  take  up 
the  German  language.  To  this  at  first  he  was 
somewhat  reluctant,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
he  found  a  new  world,  and  a  new  source  of  pro- 
fit and  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  German 
classics.  He  was  always  wont  to  express  his 
surprise  at  the  beauty  and  strength  of  this  great 
and  noble  language. 

So  far  as  we  remember,  Mr.  Andrews  never 
spoke  of  any  practical  use  which  he  expected  to 
make  of  his  knowledge  of  these  languages. 
Probably  no  such  a  thought  ever  entered  his 
mind.  God,  however,  in  all  His  all- wise  provi- 
dence, opened  up  the  way  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  to  rare  account  these  acquisi- 
tions, so  as  to  make  himself  eminently  useful  in 
his  day  and  generation.  His  worthy  father  and 
mother,  who  were  his  principal  earthly  support, 
were  unexpectedly  called  away  by  the  hand  of 
death.  Tnis  was  a  fearful  blow  to  him,  to  his 
brothers,  his  sisters,  and  many  others.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  the  early  nxorning  when  the 
sad  intelligence  reached  us  that  the  father  was 
no  more,  and,  soon  afterwards,  that  the  mother 
had  also  fallen  asleep.  Their  memory  is  still 
green  in  this  community.  The  sisters  felt  their 
responsibility,  and  together  exerted  themselves 
in  various  ways  to  sustain  theinselves  and  their 
afflicted  brother  amidst  the  rude  shocks  of  ad- 
versity. 

But  James,  the  brother,  a  man,  we  mi^ht  say, 
with  only  one  arm,  but  a  vigorous  brain,  like- 
wise essayed  to  support  himself,  and  one  also 
whom  he  had  lovea  in  his  early  youth,  in  the 
useful  and  honorable  profession  of  teaching. 
Friends  and  acquaintances  in  this  part  of  the 
county  secured  for  him  pupils,  and  he  soon  es- 
tablished a  school  of  high  grade,  which  for  man  v 
years — fi'om  1850  to  i99s — ^^^  sustained  with 
credit  to  himself  and  with  great  benefit  to 
this  immediate  neighborhood  and  surrounding 
country.  All  this  is  well  known,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  here  to  dwell  upon  it  in  its  de- 
tails. One  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
work — his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Stewart 


a  public  occasion  some  years  ago  thus 
spoke  of  it,  and  no  doubt  truthtully :  "  I  speak 
advisedly  and  without  exaggeration  when  I  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  school  of  the  same  grade  in 
the  State,  where  superior  advantages  are  offered 
in  thorough  drill  and  faithful  teaching." 

But  whibt  he  was  thus  a  diligent  teacher  in 
this  community  for  many  years,  he  was  all  the 
while  also  a  diligent  learner.  He  continued  to 
improve  his  mind  and  to  extend  his  knowledge 
in  various  directions.  He  searched  thoroughly 
the  different  branches  of  mathematical  science 
and  of  natural  philosophy,  read  intently  in  his- 
tory, and  became,  in  fact,  a  learned  man.  One 
of  the  most  learned  in  this  country,  as  a  teacher 
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or  principal  of  a  classical  High  School,  he 
brought  the  highest  and  best  qualifications  to 
his  work  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

He  was  familiar  with  all  the  arguments  which 
skepticism  and  infidelity  bring  against  the  Bible 
and  the  Christian  religion,  but  they  made  no 
permanent  impression  on  the  mind  of  Prof. 
Andrews.  He  saw  clearly  how  superficial  they 
were,  and  was  always  ready  to  answer  and  re- 
fute them.  He  had  an  unshaken  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity from  his  youth  upwards ;  yet  he  did  not 
see  his  way  clear  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
his  faith  in  Christ  until  he  had  approached  the 
meridian,  so  to  speak,  of  his  years.  Accord- 
ingly, with  his  mental  faculties  well  developed, 
his  mind  clear,  he  devoted  himself  fully  in 
body  and  soul,  in  life  and  death,  to  the  service 
of  Christ,  his  Lord  and  Redeemer.  It  must  have 
been  an  impressive  sight  when  such  a  man  as 
he,  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  child,  appeared  before 
the  Church  Council  to  profess  his  faith  in  Christ ; 
and  no  doubt  it  continued  to  be  so,  when  from 
time  to  time  he  appeared  in  the  church  of  his 
fathers  to  unite  with  others  in  celebrating  the 
dying  love  of  his  risen  Lord. 

From  all  this  and  much  more  that  might  be 
said  it  is  evident  that  Prof.  James  W.  Andrews 
did  not  live  in  vain.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
good  name,  an  honorable  fame.  He  reflected 
honor  on  this  part  of  our  great  country  and  upon 
the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized,  trained 
for  usefulness  in  hfe,  and  prepared  for  a  happy 
death.  Though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  He  has 
shown  for  us  a  bright  example.  We  all  have, 
at  one  time  or  another,  our  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, for  it  is  only  through  these  that  we  must 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Sometimes  we 
grow  weary,  faint-hearted,  discouraged,  but  let 
us  remember  that  others  have  also  had  their 
trials,  and  yet  have  stood  erect  to  the  end,  fight- 
ing the  good  fight  of  faith.  So  it  has  been  with 
our  departed  friend  and  brother.  Through 
storm  and  sunshine  he  calmly  pursued  his 
course,  and  now,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, he  has  gained  the  unfaihng  crown  of  life. 
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THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE  name  best  known  in  Philadelphia  is 
that  of  her  merchant  prince,  John 
Wanamaker.  He  is  a  very  Napoleon  of 
energy  and  enterprise  among  the  business 
men  of  that  great  city,  and  it  would  seem 
to  most  men  that  all  his  time  and  thought 
must  be  absorbed  in  the  management  of  his 
vast  mercantile  and  other  interests.  On 
the  contrary,  few  men  have  given  more 
•  active  personal  aid  to  Christian  and  human- 
tarian  work.  He  has  for  a  generation  been 
identified  prominently  with  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the 
city  and  in  the  State,  and  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  has  been  the  active  Superin- 


tendent of  the  Bethany  Sunday-school — ^in 
great  probability  the  most  important  work  of 
his  busy,  useful  life.  On  Sunday,  June  loth, 
a  special  programme  of  exercises  was  ar- 
ranged to  celebrate  his  fiftieth  birthday,  of 
which  the  Phila.  Ledger  gives  the  following 
account : 

Mr.  Wanamaker  knew  nothing  of  the  cele- 
bration until  he  entered  the  school  building, 
when  the  members  rose  to  their  feet  and  greeted 
him  by  singing  a  verse  from  one  of  Miss  Haver- 
gal's  poems.  On  either  side  of  the  reading  desk 
were  floral  designs  in  the  shape  of  vases — one 
bearing  the  date  1837,  the  other  1887.  Various 
parts  of  the  school  room  were  also  appropriately 
decorated  with  flowers. 

Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of 
Bethany  Church,  welcomed  the  Superintendent 
Dr.  Pierson  said  that  in  the  past  Mr.  Wana- 
maker himself  had  conducted  the  school  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  but  to-day  the  order 
was  reversed  and  he  found  others  in  charge. 
Dr.  Pierson,  in  behalf  of  the  school,  gave  the 
Superintendent  a  cordial  greeting,  and  com- 
mented on  the  success  which  had  crowned  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  long  and  faithful  services  as  an 
officer  of  the  school.  After  a  prayer,  Wm.  H. 
Wanamaker  was  introduced,  and  tendered  his 
congratulations  to  the  Superintendent.  The 
speaker  said  whatever  good  he  had  done  in  his 
life  had  been  inspired,  encouraged,  and  di- 
rected by  his  elder  brother. 

Rev.  Thomas  C.  Horton,  Assistant  Pastor  of 
Bethany  Church,  read  a  congratulatory  letter 
from  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  a  former  pastor.  Ad- 
dressing Mr.  Wanamaker,  Dr.  Miller  said  in  his 
letter:  "As  God's  angels  look  down  on  your 
hfe  on  your  birthday,  1  verily  believe  that  the 
part  of  your  work  which  appears  most  radiant 
to  them  is  that  which  centres  in  this  sacred 
place  (Bethany  Church).  I  think  all  your 
money  might  be  swept  away,  and  all  the  fabric 
of  business  which  your  hands  grasp,  and  you 
would  not  be  poor  while  the  work  abides  which 
you  have  wroi^ght  here  on  hearts  and  hves." 

Mr.  Horton  also  read  a  paper  prepared  for 
the  occasion  by  the  session  of  Bethany  Church. 
In  this  the  session  said  to  Mr.  Wanamaker: 
"  For  thirty  years  you  have  been  largely  the 
inspiration  and  encouragement  of  this  enter- 
prise (Bethany  Church),  of  which  you  were 
mainly  the  originator.  Throughout  its  history 
your  generous  giving  and  personal  sacntices ; 
your  fertility  in  suggestion  and  zeal  in  execution; 
your  identification  with  the  poorest  and  hum- 
blest, and  your  ready  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  the  majority,  have  gone  far  to  promote  every- 
thing good,  and  to  shape  unselfish  character 
and  stimulate  energetic  endeavors  on  the  part 
of  others." 

Mr.  Wanamaker  was  then  called,  and  said 
this  had  been  the  most  perfect  surprise  of  his 
hfe.  He  said  he  had  not  intended  to  allow  any 
observance  of  his  birthday,  and  this  would  not 
have  taken  place  if  he  could  have  prevented 
it.  Anything  personal  to  himself  he  wanted  to 
run  away  from,  for  "  I  would  sooner  help  one 
of  these  boys,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "by  putting 
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a  new  thought  into  his  heart,  or  gfiving  a  word 
of  cheer  to  that  struggling  boy,  than  have  the 
newspapers  publish  whole  columns  of  any  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  which  I  have  taken  part.  I 
have  had  more  credit  in  the  work  at  Bethany 
than  belongs  to  me,  for  there  have  been  many 
helpful,  patient,  considerate  teachers  and  others 
working  with  me.  After  all,  Bethany  School 
and  Church  owe  their  place  not  to  any  one  or 
any  six  persons,  but  to  hundreds  who  have 
joined  hands  and  helped  day  after  day.  If  I 
nad  my  life  to  go  over  I  would  give  greater 
adhesion  to  the  things  I  chose  thirty  years  ago 
than  I  have  been  able  to  give  in  my  poor,  dis- 
jointed work.  I  would  have  fewer  things  to  do, 
and  the  things  I  did  have  my  hands  on  I  would 
do  better." 

Mr.  Wanamaker  said  it  was  to  him  a  great 
joy  that  when  the  Sunday-school  was  younger 
and  counted  for  less,  the  Lord  led  him  to  see  of 
how  great  value  it  was  and  how  much  he  could 
do  in  it  and  through  it.  The  greatest  philoso- 
phers and  greatest  statesmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  sea  have  come  to  realize  that  the  Sunday- 
school  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  known  to 
the  world  for  the  education,  not  only  of  the 
heart,  but  the  mind.  Concluding,  he  said  there 
was  in  his  heart  a  great  wish  that  in  whatever 
years  he  had  yet  to  spend,  if  he  could  not  be 
with  Bethany,  he  could  at  least  spend  them  in 
a  large  manner  for  the  school. 

The  lesson  for  the  day  was  then  taken  up. 
Each  attendant  was  given  a  card  printed  in  gold 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  birthday  celebration.  The 
card  presented  to  the  Superintendent  was 
printed  on  satin. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks. — Supt,  Keck :  Thus  far  I  have  heard 
very  little  complaint  about  the  six  months*  law. 
Hie  Tilden  directors  will  build  a  new  school- 
house  in  the  Becker  district.  Boyertown  is 
building  a  very  fine  two -story  school-bouse. 
The  Kutztown  directors  improved  the  surround- 
ings of  their  building  very  much,  and  supplied 
two  rooms  with  patent  furniture.  The  Womels- 
dorf  Board  changed  the  term  to  nine  months. 
Muhlenberg  will  furnish  four  rooms  with  patent 
furniture. 

Bucks.— Supt.  Slotter:  The  Ouakertown 
schools  held  their  anniversary  and  High  School 
commencement  June  25th.  Two  boys  and  two 
girls  graduated,  and  received  the  customary 
diplomas.  The  attendance  and  the  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,  .gave  evidence 
that  the  people  are  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
schools.  The  Doylestown  schools  also  held 
closing  exercises,  which  were  creditable  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  Bensalem  schools  held 
their  annual  reunion.  The  exercises  included 
recitations,  class-drills,  singing,  and  addresses 
by  Dr.  Charles  King,  President  of  the  Board, 
and  Supt  W.  W.  Woodruff.  Southampton 
held  a  similar  meeting  June  14th.  The  people 
of  both  districts  manifested  much  interest  in 
their  schools. 

Crawford.— Supt.  Sturdevant:  Union  town- 


ship is  erecting  a  substantial  school- house  of 
brick,  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  a 
few  months  ago.  A  number  of  teachers  holding 
professional  certificates  have  been  preparing  to 
enter  the  examination  for  permanent  certificates. 
Cambridgeboro  will  take  a  long  step  forward  in 
educational  matters  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term.  A  new  department  is  to  be  added,  a 
two-story  addition  having  been  made  to  the 
present  building.  Advanced  students,  intend- 
mg  to  become  teachers,  will  receive,  daily, 
valuable  special  training  and  practice  in  the 
primary  rooms. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal :  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  country  districts  in  this 
county  have  heretofore  had  only  five  months 
school,  I  hear  very  little  dissatisfaction  with  the 
law  increasing  the  minimum  term  to  six  months. 
The  directors  of  Dauphin  have  increased  the 
term  in  that  place  to  eight  months  and  raised 
the  salary  in  the  High  School  from  I45  to  $55 
per  month.  In  Hummelstown  the  term  has 
been  increased  from  seven  to  eight  months. 

Greene. — Supt.  Herrington :  A  large  number 
of  the  teachers  of  this  county  have  lately 
attended  the  College  and  High  Schools  within 
our  borders.  The  attendance  at  the  "Five 
Weeks*  Normal"  of  Waynesburg  College,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  has  been  from  70  to 
100.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  there  is  a  tendency 
among  many  of  our  school  directors  to  pay  for 
six  months*  service  what  has  hitherto  been  paid 
for  five  months.  I  fear  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
to  cause  more  of  our  good  and  experienced 
teachers  to  leave  the  profession. 

Juniata.— Supt.  Auman:  Besides  the  usual 
press  of  office  work  at  the  close  of  the  year,  I 
visited  the  Soldiers*  Orphan  School  at  Mc- 
Alisterville,  June  50th,  and  can  only  say,  what 
I  have  had  occasion  to  say  on  previous  visits, 
that  progress  was  plainly  visible  on  every  hand. 
The  conduct  of  the  pupils  in  the  school-room 
and  on  the  play-ground,  and  the  prompt  answers 
given  by  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches 
taught,  are  evidences  of  success  in  the  right 
direction.  The  teachers  employed  are  live, 
energetic,  and  sincere  in  their  work.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Prof.  Sherwood  for  the  able  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
school.    He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

McKean.— Supt.  Eckels :  The  Lafayette 
School  Board  passed  a  resolution  requiring 
their  teachers  to  pass  examination  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  Algebra,  Civil  Government,  and 
Book- Keeping. 

Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery:  Two  new  houses 
are  being  built  in  West  Salem,  one  in  Shenango, 
one  in  Wolf  Creek,  and  one  is  being  repaired 
in  Findley.  Ten  of  the  old  houses  in  Pyma- 
tuning,  and  six  in  Tefferson.  are  being  reseated' 
with  the  Sidney  (Ohio)  patent  furniture.  A 
great  many  of  our  teachers  have  resigned,  and 
sdl  being  able  and  competent  their  places  will 
be  difficult  to  fill. 

Monroe.— Supt.  Dinsmore:  The  citizens  in 
the  western  section  of  our  county  propose  to 
erect  a  building  and  open  an  Academy  or  Col- 
legiate Institute.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Sciota, 
Hamilton  township,  June  28,  to  consider  the 
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matter.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  followed  by  Geo.  W. 
Dornbach,  of  Schuylkill  county.  They  want  to 
raise  $5000  to  begin  with  *  I3500  has,  I  believe, 
already  been  subscribed. 

Montour. — Supt.  Ream ;  Three  new  school- 
houses  are  to  be  erected  this  season — one  in  the 
borough  of  Danville,  to  cost  $11,000. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Wcller :  I  wrote  an  article 
for  the  county  papers,  setting  forth  the  intent  of 
new  school  legislation,  and  indicating  the 
changes  that  would  be  made  necessary  m  the 
school  work  of  our  county.  The  standard  of 
teachers*  qualifications  has  been  raised  about 
25  per  cent.  All  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
all  who  cannot  make  an  average  of  2  on  each 
of  the  ten  branches,  are  rejected.  Our  teachers 
are  working  hard  to  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vancing steps. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson :  During  the  month, 
four  young  ladies  of  the  Kelly  township  schools 
were  examined  by  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  awarded  diplomas.  The  directors  of  White 
Deer  township  have  decided  to  pay  teachers 
according  to  grade  of  certificate  and  ability  to 
teach.  On  account  of  the  increase  of  the  State 
appropriation,  the  Lewisburg  Board  has  ex- 
tended the  school  term  from  eight  to  nine 
months. 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord:  Sugar  Creek  town- 
ship has  adopted  the  continuous  term  system, 
and  her  schools  will  commence,  on  August  1 5th, 
an  eight  months*  session.  Cherry  Tree  has  but 
three  ot  her  thirteen  schools  in  operation  this 
summer,  and  expects  to  have  a  continuous  term 
of  seven  months  in  the  entire  district  next  year. 
New  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
five  districts  of  the  county,  and  all  are  to  be 
first-class  in  construction,  light  and  ventilation. 
Only  one  district  in  this  county  reports  the  min- 
imum term  of  ^'v^  months,  and  that  was  caused 
by  making  the  change  from  the  one-term  to  the 
two  term  system  last  year.  The  new  laws  re- 
garding Teachers'  Institutes  and  length  of  term 
give  universal  satisfaction  here. 

Altoona.— Supt.  Keith :  The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  school-house  containing  ten  rooms 
has  been  awarded.  This  building  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  8th  ward,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  August,  1888. 

CoRRY. — Supt,  Colgrove :  Our  schools  closed 
June  17th.  A  class  of  twenty -two  graduated 
from  the  High  School.  The  Board  has  pur- 
chased a  set  of  fine  wall  maps  for  each  school 
building.  Our  experiment  with  the  "  no  recess*' 
plan  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Nanticoke. — Supt.  Miller:  A  normal  post- 
graduate course  has  been  established  and  an 
additional  assistant  teacher  employed  in  the 
High  School.  There  were  twenty -two  candi- 
dates for  teachers'  certificates,  seven  of  whom 
were  rejected. 

NoRRiSTOWN.— Supt.  Gotwals:  The  schools 
closed  June  28th,  with  commencement  exer- 
cises in  Music  Hall,  which  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  by  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
school.  These  annual  exercises  have  become 
of  such  interest  as  to  niake  it  difficult  to  procure 
a  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who 


wish  to  see  and  hear.  The  class  numbered 
thirty — ten  boys  and  twenty  girls.  The  exer- 
cises were  highly  praised  by  all  who  had  an 
opportunity  to  witness  them.  The  year's  work 
closed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  teachers 
have  done  good  work  and  are  justly  entitled  to 
their  vacation. 

SHAMOKiN.T-Supt  Harpel:  The  teachers' 
annual  examination  has  been  held.  Twenty- 
two  applicants  presented  themselves,  seven- 
teen of  whom  were  granted  provisional  certifi- 
cates, and  five,  professional  certificates.  The 
general  improvement  in  the  teachers'  manu- 
scripts and  the  averaee  grade  of  certificates  in- 
dicate that  our  teachers  are  endeavoring  to 
qualify  themselves  better  for  their  profession. 
Quite  a  number  of  directors,  teachers,  and  citi- 
zens were  present  to  witness  the  exercises. 

Tamaqua. — Supt.  Ditchburn:  Our  School 
Board  met  on  the  17th  inst.,  employed  teachers 
for  the  next  term,  and  increased  the  salaries  all 
around  10  per  cent.  The  schools  have  closed 
for  a  two  months'  vacation. 
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Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader.    For  American 

Schools,     By    W,   H.    IVeick    6*    C.     Grebner. 

New  York:   Van  Anhverp,  Bragg  &*  Co,  i2mo. 

pp,  j^2.     Introduction  price ^  y2  cents. 

Several  months  ago  we  noticed  the  four  preceding 
volumes  of  this  excellent  series.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  worthy  of  them,  and  is  really  a  book  of  very 
superior  merit.  Unlike  most  readers,  English  as 
well  as  German,  which  are  a  compilation  of  miscel- 
laneous scraps  of  natural  history,  popular  science, 
history,  poetry,  etc.,  this  volume  proceeds  on  the 
correct  principle  that  reading  is  a  purely  literary  ex- 
ercise, and  concerned  first  and  last  with  literature. 
Its  selections  and  exercises  are  therefore  almost  ex- 
clusively specimens  of  the  writings  of  the  masters  of 
German  literature,  the  Grimms,  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  KOmer,  Herder,  Hebel,  Tieck,  Uhland, 
Kiickert,  Wieland,  Geibel,  and  in  fact  there  is 
scarcely  a  prominent  German  author  who  is  not  rep- 
resented. The  arrangement,  too,  is  excellent.  A 
summary  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  literature  of  a 
period  is  usually  followed  by  a  brief  biographical 
notice  of  the  leading  authors — in  many  cases  their 
portraits  are  also  given ;  then  follow  the  specimens  of 
their  writings.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  exer- 
cises, with  rules,  etc.,  for  composition  and  translation. 
The  book  in  every  respect  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  many  English  readers 
we  have  seen. 
Patterson's  Advanced  Grammar  and  Elements 

OF  Rhetoric.    By  C,  Patterson,    New   York; 

Sheldon  6*  Co.     12  mo,,  pp.  ^gg. 
Practical  Rhetoric  and  Composition.    By  A. 

N,  Raub,     Philadelphia :    Raub  <Sr*   Co,     i2mo., 

pp.  $20,     Price,  $1.20, 

Mr.  Patterson's  work  is  the  second  volume  of  his 
**  Language  Series,"  and  is  therefore  a  connected 
sequel  rather  than  an  independent  volume.  It  is  in- 
tended as  an  advanced  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
essentials  of  English  grammar.  Part  I.  is  an  induc- 
tive presentation  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  phrases, 
and  clauses,  and  serves  as  introductory  to  Part  II.,  in 
which  the  parts  of  speech  are  more  fully  discussed. 
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and  Part  III.,  which  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
sentences.  Pait  IV.  is  given  to  Rhetoric,  and  is  fol- 
loved  by  an  Appendix  on  Punctuation,  Capital  Let- 
ters, Letter- Writing,  etc. 

Dr.  Raub's  book  aims  at  practicalness  in  teaching 
and  applying  the  principles  and  theory.  It  might 
therefore  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's. The  definition  of  the  object  of  teaching 
rhetoric  is  excellent.  "  First,  that  of  securing  to  the 
student  ease,  grace,  fluency,  and  correctness  of  com- 
position; and  secondly,  that  of  enabling  him  to  dis- 
cern, appreciate,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  thought 
and  language  that  may  be  gleaned  from  literary 
6eld&"  With  the  aim  of  fulfilling  these  objects  kept 
clearly  in  view,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  helpful  work  on  this  difficult  subject. 
Wbntworth  &  Hill's  Exercise  Manuals,  No.  I. 
Arithmetic.  Boston:  Ginn  6*  Co,  i2mo.^pp,  282. 
A  book  such  as  this  has  its  uses.  It  is  simply  a 
compilation  of  examples,  problems,  exercises,  care- 
fully made,  and  arranged  under  the  respective  heads 
of  Integral  Numbers,  Decimals,  Common  Fractions, 
Common  Measures,  Percentage,  Proportion,  Mensu- 
nuion,  followed  by  a  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Ex- 
ercises. Sensibly  used,  the  book  will  be  found  help- 
ful or  suggestive  to  teachers. 
Sheldon's  Elements  of  Algebra.  New  York: 
Sheldon  &*  Co,  i2mo.tPp.  j6j. 
The  chief  difference  of  this  book  from  other  ele- 
mentary algebras  lies  in  the  clear  manner  in  which  it 
brings  out  Uie  analogy  between  the  processes  of  arith- 
metic and  those  of  algebra  by  means  of  numerical 
illastrations.  It  also  omits  many  of  the  usual  demon- 
strations as  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  begin- 
ner, and  in  their  stead  gives  an  increased  number  of 
exercises  and  examples  for  practice.  A  more  ad- 
vanced Pan  Second  is  soon  to  be  published.  The 
present  work  is  a  good  elementary  text-book. 
Gilman's  Historical  Readers.  By  Arthur 
Gilman,  Boston  :  Interstate  Publishing  Co,  No, 
I.  Th4  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  America. 
j2mo.,  pp.  128.  Price,  j6  cents.  No.  II.  The 
Colonisation  of  America.  Pp.  160.  Price,  48 
cents.  No.  III.  The  Making  of  the  American 
Nation.  Pp.  ig2.  Price,  60  cents. 
Why  such  books  as  these  are  put  upon  the  market 
as  **  Readers"  we  fail  to  understand.  They  are  sim- 
ply "  Histories,"  and  good  enough  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  as  such.  They  form,  in  fact,  very  ex- 
cellent introductions  and  incentives  to  the  fuller  study 
of  American  history  ;  as  such  tbey  give  causes  and 
resohs  rather  than  details,  though  by  no  means  in  a 
dry  and  uninteresting  style,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
The  volumes  are  graded  so  that  No.  I  in  subject,  lan- 
guage and  arrangement  is  well  fitted  for  the  youngest 
boys  and  girls;  No.  II  being  somewhat  fuller  and 
less  simple  in  language,  for  children  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced; and  No.  Ill  for  still  more  advanced  pupils, 
being  considerably  fuller  as  to  matter  and  more  diffi- 
cult as  to  words  and  style.  It  is  a  very  well  written, 
and  equally  well  printed  and  bound,  series  of  intro- 
ductory histories. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Jews,  Since  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  By  Rev.  Bemhard  Pick. 
New  York :  Jno.  B.  Alden.  Pp.  46.  is  cts. 
'  The  ancient  history  of  the  Tews  is  very  much  bet- 
ter known  by  the  general  public  than  the  more  mod- 
em. In  this  little  volume  Dr.  Pick  gives  the  latter, 
in  a  clear,  concise,  accurate  and  interesting  manner. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  be  welcomed  by  many,  and  its 
merely  nominal  price  makes  it  accessible  to  nearly 
everybody. 


The  House  I  Live  In.  An  Elemtntary  Physiology 

for  Children  in  the  Public  Schools,     New  York  : 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &*  Co.  i2mo.,pp.  g6.  Price 

JO  cents. 

Another  addition  to  the  list  of  Physiologies  "  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcohohc  drinks," 
etc.,  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  this  attractively  writ- 
ten, printed  and  bound  little  volume  is  in  some  re- 
spects better  than  a  good  many  of  its  predecessors 
and  companions.  One  of  its  excellencies  is  its  brev- 
ity. It  does  not  try  to  make  medical  students  of  our 
primary  scholars. 
Little  Flower- People.    By  Gertrude  E.  Hale. 

Boston  :  Ginn  6*  Co.  i2mo.,  pp.  8^*     Illustrated. 

Botany  more  than  any  other  science  has  had  the 
advantage  of  being  popularized  and  made  attractive 
by  the  graceful*  pens  and  pencils  of  some  of  our  most 
gifted  lady  writers.  Such  has  been  done  in  this 
dainty  little  volume,  which  is  a  collection  of  half  a 
dozen  chapters  by  a  flower- lover,  as  scientifically  cor- 
rect as  she  is  poetically  fanciful,  in  flowers,  ferns, 
grasses,  rushes,  and  all  the  beauties  and  wonders-  of 
the  vegetable  world  that  lie  nearest  to  us,  and  can  be 
seen  and  studied  by  any  one  with  loving  eyes  and  an 
interested  mind.  It  is  a  book  that  will  especially  de- 
light the  girls. 
Twilight  Thoughts.     Stories  for   Children  and 

Child- Lovers.      By  Mary  S.    Claude.     Boston: 

Ginn  dr*  Co,     i2mo.,pp.  104. 

Edited  by  Mary  L.  Avery  and  introduced  in  a 
preface  by  Matthew  Arnold,  this  book  would  attract 
notice  even  though  it  were  far  less  worthy  than  it  is. 
Yet  such  is  its  own  intrinsic  merit  and  excellence  that 
it  could  very  well  have  dispensed  with  such  aids  to 
notice  and  favor.  It  is  a  collection  of  fanciful  little 
essays,  prose  poems,  fables,  parables,  and  simple  de- 
scriptions of  the  lovdy  sights  and  objects  in  nature, 
and  breathes  the  spirit  of  one  gifted  above  the  ordi- 
nary to  be  an  interpreter  of  nature  to  man.  Its  deep 
insight  now  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth  himself,  its 
charming  simplicity  next  intimates  a  spiritual  kinship 
with  Andersen.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  delightful 
little  book,  full  of  wisdom  and  truth,  and  is  full  of 
literary  grace  and  beauty. 
Alden's  Manifold  Cyclopedia  of  Knowledge 

and    Language.     Illustrated.     Vol.    I,  A    t9 

America.     New  York  :    John  B.  Alden.     Crown 

Svo.,  pp.  djo. 

The  publication  of  this  combined  cyclopedia  and 
dictionary  is  announced  as  the  most  important  work 
upon  which  Mr.  Alden  has  yet  ventured.  It  is  to  be 
based  upon  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  and  Stormonth's 
English  Dictionary,  with,  however,  such  recasting, 
additions,  emendations,  etc.,  as  will  make  the  work 
of  special  worth  and  usefulness  to  Americans,  and  of 
considerably  fuller  proportions  than  both  Chambers 
and  Stormonth  combined.  Mr.  Alden  promises  to 
make  this  the  fullest  and  most  complete  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  market.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  not  lesa 
than  30  volumes,  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  month  or  two.  The  first  volume  is  as  well 
made  a  book  as  any  one  would  wish.  Its  size  makes, 
it  much  more  convenient  for  reference  than  if  it 
were  the  usual  large  octavo.  The  paper  is  good, 
type  a  clear  brevier,  and  binding  either  in  cloth  or 
half-morocco  and  marbled  edges.  The  cloth  edition 
is  offered  at  the  marvellous  price  of  ^7.80  for  the  30 
volumes  for  all  who  subscribe  before  August,  and 
slight  advances  every  month  afterwards.  It  is  the 
cheapest  work  of  the  kind  ever  offered,  and  we  shall 
probably  refer  to  it  again. 
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In  Scotland.— a  correspondent  of  the  Edinburg 
Review  makes  a  plea  for  good  singing,  as  follows:  If 
the  visit  to  this  country  of  certain  Americans  interested 
in  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  church  music, 
were  to  have  no  other  result,  it  would  still  do  great  good 
by  directing  attention  to  that  which  should  be  an  inte- 
gral and  important  part  of  the  service,  the  only  part  of 
worship  in  many  of  our  churches  in  which  the  people 
take  an  audible  share.     As  the  old  woman  excused 


herself  for  hearing  Dr.  Chalmers  reading  a  discotne 
by  saying,  "Ay,  but  it  was  fell  readin'  that,"  so  we  may 
say  ii  this,  it's  "fell"  singing.  Mr.  Sankey  has  a 
magnificent  voice — clear,  sweet  and  melodious;  and 
his  feeling  of  the  truth  and  beauty  and  solemnity  of  what 
he  is  singing  communicates  an  indescribable  pathos  and 
tenderness  to  his  utterance,  llien  he  has  learned 
what  is  so  carefully  attended  to  in  some  American 
schools  and  so  little  regarded  here,  distinct  utterance. 


BONNIE  CHARLIE. 


H'.i^  ii;  j  jiJ-3  ^  J 


FiNunr  Dvim.    W.  B.  Hau.  arr. 


^3 


1.  Bon   -  nie  Char  -  lie's    now       a    -   wa;    Safe  -  ly    owre    the    friend  -  ly    uiun: 

2.  Ye  trust -ed     in      your    Hie  -  land    men,  They  trust  -  ed  yon,  dear  Char        -        lief 
8.    £ng  -  lish  bribes  were      a'       in    yain,  Tho' puir  and  puir  -  er      we    maan     be; 


mf'  E  F  f  ip  p  pir  ?  f  Fif  f  pi 


Jii^  i'i  J  Jl^'    ^^   JlJ:iil 


Mon  -  y         a    heart  will  break    in        twa,  Should    he  ne'er  come  hack       a  -  ^aln 

They  kent    your  hid  -  ing     m       the      glen,  Death     or     ex  -    ile       brar      -       ing. 

Sil        -       ler    can  -  na    buy      the     heart  That    heats  aye      for   thine  and  thee 

(•     -r m^ '. .  m  ■      (• — m "T  ,  (•  ■  f  -     ^ 


kt-ter     lo'ed     ye     can-na       ^^Will      ye     no     come     hack  a  -  gain? 


1 


We  watched  thee  in  the  gloaming  hour. 
We  watched  thee  in  the  morning  gray, 

Tho*  thirty  thousand  pounds  they  gi'e. 
Oh*  there's  nane  that  wad  betray. — Cko. 


Sweet's  the  laverock's  note  and  lang. 
Lilting  wildly  up  the  glen; 

But  aye  to  me  he  sings  a  sang. 
Will  ye  no  come  back  again? — Cko. 


Any  prejudice  against  "singing  the  gospel"  fades 
away  under  the  spell  of  his  magic  voice.  Why  should 
there  be  any  prejudice  ?  For  generations  most  of  the 
Highland  ministers— and  some  of  the  Lowland  min- 
isters, as  well — have  sung  the  gospel,  sung  their  ser- 
mons, ay,  sung  their  prayers  also.  The  difference  is 
that  they  sing  very  badly  and  he  sings  very  well. 
He  accompanies  himself  on  the  organ,  it  is  true,  and 
some  of  us  who  belong  to  the  old  school  can't  swallow 


the  kist  of  whistles  yet.  But  then  the  American  organ 
"is  only  a  little  one."  When  a  deputation  from  the 
session  waited  on  Ralph  Erskine  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  enormity  of  fiddling,  he  gave  them  a  tune 
on  the  violoncello,  and  they  were  so  charmed  that  they 
returned  to  their  constituenU  with  the  report  that  it 
was  all  right — "  it  wasna'  ony  wee  sinful  fiddle"  that 
their  minister  was  thus  in  the  habit  of  operating  upon, 
but  a  grand  instrument,  full  of  grave,  sweet  melody. 
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?c  New  Volume  (36th)  of  The  School  Journal 
begins  with  July  No.  We  lake  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowlnlging  the  following  orders  for  subscription, 
maoj  of  which  are  from  old  subscribers  who  have 
long  been  on  our  mailing  list.  With  prompt  renewal 
The  Journal  can  be  mailed  regularly  with  each 
DODthly  issue,  which  is  always  more  satisfactory  to 
the  subscriber.  The  more  general  the  circulation  of 
The  Journal  the  better  for  the  schools  everywhere. 
We  £all  always  try  to  make  it  worth  more  than  its 
cost  to  the  reader,  and  of  especial  value  to  Teachers 
and  to  School  Officers.  Can  the  average  Board  of 
School  Directors  better  expend  Seven  Dollars  in  the 
interest  of  their  Schools  than  by  ordering  The  School 
Jmmal  to  each  of  its  Members  for  one  year  ?  The 
uiw  of  the  State  assumes  that  it  cannot ;  and  the  ex- 
oerience  of  the  most  progressive  School  Boards  has 
for  many  years  approved  the  wisdom  of  this  law. 

iUMRf.— Butler  District.  A.  A.  Wierman,  Secretary ;  Hun- 
tmgdoa,  J.  W.  Wiennan;  Latimorc,  Geo.  L.  Deafdorff; 
Rodiofr,  Augustus  Deatrich. 

ifi/i^kMtr.— Bethel,  T.  M.  Walker;  Braddock  twp.,  A.  C. 
CoDlter;  ConopoUs,  W.  B.  Dillon;  Eliiabeth  cwp.,  R.  S. 
Stevart;  Indiana,  W.  J.  Robinson;  Lincoln,  Alex.  Calhoun; 
McKccsport,  Jno.  W.  Stewart :  Plum,  C.  Kane;  Richland,  D. 
D.  IfcKelvy ;  Scott  E.  P.  Holland. 

ArwuirMtr. — Kiskiminetas,  H.  C.  Knappenbttrfer;  Madt- 
MB,  Henry  M   Keller:  Parks,  R.  G.  Parks. 

Bfmvtr  —Bridgewater,  J.  C.  Woodruff. 

^rrix.— North  Heidelberg,  R.  M.  Gruber;  Long  Swamp. 


Janes  F.  Wertz;  Penn,  JnoT'K.  Baithaser. 
^«>.-Logan,  J.  W:  - 


Kcasi) 


SmUey;   North  Woodbury,  H.  D. 


Brm^rd.-'AsjVim,  W.  H.  Benjamin;  OrweU,  H.  H.  At- 
vood:  Wyalusina,  T.  C.  Lee. 

^■rJb.— Bristol  Boro.,ByramC.  Foster;  Hilltown,  Samuel 
H.  Moycr;  New  Hope,  J.  P.  Smith:  Plumstead,  Harvey 
Cavflun. 

^v//rr.— Buffalo,  S.  S.  Fleming. 

Cm^tm,— Cambria  Twp.,  G.  J.  Jones.  Millrille,  Enoch 

JSBCS. 

CsrAM.— Banks,  Hugh  Ferry;  Kidder,  A.  P.  Carter;  Le- 
higlMoo,  F.  P.  Lentz. 

Cra/rr  — Bellcfonte,  Wm.  B.  Rankin;  College,  Theo.  S. 
Oirist;  Haines.  T.H.Wyle. 

Gbv^rr.— Bradford  East,  Chas.  S.  Carter;  CoatesTille 
Boro.,  Dr.  H.  E.  Williams;  North  Coventry.  Wm.  Smith; 
Newiin,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stone;  Spring  City,  W.  J.  Wagoner;  East 
Yiaoent.  C.  W.  Brown. 

asruw.^East  Brady,  R.  Robinson;  Elk,  T.  W.  Upde- 
Snm. 

OmitCt/^.— Greenwood,  G.  W.  Dickey ;  Lawrence,  Peter 
Gctflurt;  Morris,  C.  £.  Belcher;  Woodward,  Thos.  Beyoon. 

CfinrfM.— Alluon,  J.  A.  Leitzell, 

CWmaMi.—Oreenwood,  L  K.  Titman;  Pine,  Ezra  Eves. 

Crra^df.— Meadville,  D.  D.  Leberroan;  Sa^ertown,  G. 
W.  Rhodes;  Sparta,  E.  A.  Elston ;  Summit,  N.  WT  Read. 

CwM^rr/affiT.— Cariisle,  C.  P.  Humrich ;  Hampden,  David 
Dictz:  South  Middleton,  Chas.  E,  Woli.  Monroe,  J.  M. 
Nksley:  Newviile.  D.  S.  McCoy;  Penn,  F.  G.  Williamson; 
E.Pennsboro,  J.  P.  Wilbar;  Shippensburg  Twp.,  John  LCox. 

Z3Im/Am.— Hali&x  Twp.,  Hiram  Yeager;  Middletown,  W. 
W.  Reitzell ;  Lower  Paxton.  David  Smeltzer ;  Steeltoa,  C.  A. 
Rcebling;  Swatara,  J.  H.  Walter;  Lower  SwaUra,  S.  B. 
Skaffncr;  Lykens.  W.  S.  Young. 

/>rikiMr#.— North  Chester,  David  Aaron ;  South  Chester, 
W.  J.  Hewes ;  Upper  Darby.  Geo.  E.  Burnley ;  Ridley,  T.  F. 


Kitcger :  Upland.  Lewis  J.  Smith, 

£rw.— Edinboro,  J  J.  McWiliiaa    ,  

bocUe;  North  East  Twp.,  F.  A.  MaUick ;  Springfield,  H.  G. 


HcWiliiams ;  MiU  Creek,  R.  H.  Ar- 


Haivey;  Erie  City,  Thomas  O'Dea. 

Ar^t/.— Kingstey,  H.  A.  Zuendel;  Tionesta  Twp.,  Geo.  B. 
Anattron^. 

Framkhm. — Montgomery.  Henry  B.  Angle, 

/W/l««.— Welb,  y.  R.  Foster. 

Green*.— GWmom^  T.  M.  Hennen. 

^mi/Mf</tfM.— Huntingdon,  Geo.  W.  Sanderson. 

Au&M— Banks,  C.  D.  Smith;  Cherry  Hill.  J.  W.  How- 
earth:  S.  Mahoning,  Wm.  Morrow;  White,  Joseph  Griffith. 

^tr^m^w.— Warsaw,  Lewis  Evans. 

Lackawanna. — Ransom.  Thomas  Johnston. 

Lancatier.—^'dt  Cocalico,  John  E.  Gehman ;  Columbia, 
L  W.  May ;  East  Donegal,  Jas.  F.  Johnstin ;  West  Donegal, 
Solomon  Hoover;  Drum  ore.  J.  C.  Helm;  East  Earl,  L  H. 
Handwork ;  West  Earl,  Rudy  Frankhouscr ;  Ephrata,  Jacob 
Gonas;  East  Hempfield.  H.  W.  GraybiU;  West  Hempfield,  J. 
L.  Keitzdl;  East  Lampeter,  J.  F.  Landis;  West  Lampeter, 
Hebron  M.  Herr;  Leacock,  M.  Buckwalter;  Mount  Joy,  C. 
G.  Sherk ;  Pantdise.  D.  B.  Esbenshade ;  Pequea.  A.  B.  Shank  ; 
Simbarg,  I  H.  Long;  Strasbuig  Twp.,  B.  F.  Mussdman; 
,  Henry  H.  Kurtz. 


Leban&n.—SoyjUih  Annville.  Frederick  Yake;  Jackson,  Frank 
Stoudt;  Mill  Creek,  H.  L.  Illig. 

Z^;fc^A.— CaUsauqua,  David  Davis;  White  Hall,  F.  G. 
Bernd. 

Z.a(srr»/.— Conyngham,  J.  W.  Harter ;  Hasleton,  Geo.  Hei- 
denreich;  Pittston  Twp.,  F.  J.  Ruaune;  Plains,  Jas  Martin. 

Z.vc4»wfiv-— Clinton,  C.  C.  Kelchner;  Mill  Creek,  John 
M.  Fague. 

^fc/>a«.~Bradford  twp.,  Wm.  Lockhart ;  La  Fayette,  E.  W. 
Penfield. 

Jl/^rc^r.— Delaware,  Geo.  W.  Magee ;  Lackawannock,  J. 
W.  Hope;  Salem,  W.  A.  McLean. 

Miffiin.^Vmon.  David  H.  Zook. 

Af^n/^^aw^ry.— Jenkintown,  Mary  L.  Thompson;  Lower 
Providence,  Isaac  Z.  Reiner ;  Trappe,  P.  WiUiard. 

Montour.— D^TkylWt,}.  R.  Phillips. 

Northampton.— AWtn,  E.  W.  Fenstermaker ;  South  Easton, 
John  F.  Vivian ;  Hanover.  Geo.  O.  Kleppinger. 

At^rfJIamr^^r/aiiu/.— <niillisquaqua,  R.  M.  Cumminss;  Coal, 
Samuel  Clayberger;  Mt.  Carmel,  James  H.  Smith ;  Snamokin, 
John  J.  W.  Schwartz;  Turbot,  Wm.  A.  Reed. 

/Vrry.— Juniata,  Tames  Stephens ;  Penn,  Wm.  A.  Holland. 

Pike. — Greene,  John  Marsch. 

Potter.— AhhfXt,  Dr.  Chas.  Meine;  West  Branch,  Geo.  W. 
Fowler. 

Schuylkill.— G^a^tcnon,  M.  A.  Leary:  Minenville.  D.  A. 
Jones;  Pine  Grove  Twp.,  Edward  Hummel;  Port  Carbon, 
Jacob  H.  Reiter;  Rahn,  Bernard  Boyle;  Reilly,  Patrick  Ly- 
ons ;  Shenandoah,  S.  W.  Yost ;  Tremont  Twp.,  James  O'Neil ; 
Union,  H.  D.  Rentschler;  Pottsville,  Geo.  W.  Kennedy. 

5M^<i>r.— Spring,  Geo.  Lambert;  Washington,  Henry  Brown. 

Suscuekanna.—iji\\Mon,}no.  S.  Bennett;  Herrick,  S.  O. 
Churchill ;  Harford,  Lee  Tiffany. 

Sullrtfon.-Fox,  A.  B.  Kilmer;  Laporte  Twp.,  Wm.  J.  Low. 

TVora. —Charleston,  W.  D.  Jones ;  Duncan,  James  Pollock  ; 
ElkJ.  H.  Hubers;  Richmond,  V.  R.  Pratt;  Tioga  Twp.,  C. 
L.  Thomas  ;  Covington  twp.,  Jas.  T.  Gushing. 

Union.— Esist  Buffalo,  Geo.  H.  Wagner;  Gregg,  John  Gal- 
loway; Lewisburg,  John  P.  Miller;  Limestone,  John  F. 
Miller. 

Venango. — Clinton,  Wm.  Ashton. 

Warren.— Oxtxrv  Grove.  T.  Ewing ;  Farmiagton,  R.  E. 
Miller. 

Washington,— £mX  Finley,  A.  K.  Craig. 

^arM^.— Damascus.  G.  A.  Kessler. 

»V*/iw<;fw/««4^ —Allegheny,  R.  Miller;  Deny  Twp.,  Wm. 
M.  Ferguson;  Franklin,  J.  F.  Hoey ;  Latrobe,  E.  S.  Womer; 
Salem  Twp.,  W.  W.  Martz. 

Wyoming.— CWnlon,  J.  G.  Copwell. 

K?r*.— Delta,  E.  Arnold;  Glen  Rock,  L.  W.  Shafer;  New 
Freedom,  John  Sechrist;  Peach  Bottom,  Wm.  I.  Bamett; 
Stcwartstown,  Allen  I.  Frey;  Lower  Windsor,  Jacob  Leithiser; 
Wrighuville,  J.  P.  Levergood. 

Also,  from  County  Superintendents  J.  H.  Werner,  W.  A. 
Cochran,  J.  M.  Coughlin.  Matthew  Savage,  J.  W.  Sturdevant, 
R.  M.  McNeal,  M.  J.  Brccht,  T.O.  Knauss,  J.  S.Grimes, 
M.  F.  Cass,  W.  B.  Bodenhom,  Geo.  B.  Lord,  C.  L.  McNutt, 
G.  W.  Kerr,  T.  W.  Arird,  and  from  D.  R.  Owens,  B.  F. 
Shaub.  W.  L.  Thacher.  Sarah  L  Carter,  J.  F.  Sickel,  W,  H. 
Samuel,  N.  O.  Wilbelm.  Nora  Crawford,  Jno.  R.  Groves,  W. 
B.  Miller,  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  J.  D.  L.  Counsil,  and  others. 


FROM  CHICAGO  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  dbtance  via  the  Short  Line  is  3,355  miles,  and  the  time 
consumed  in  making  the  journey  is  about  four  days.  The  Chi- 
cago, MiLWAUKBB  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  its  own  direct  lines  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul,  also  owns  and  operates  the  Short  Line  (487  miles) 
between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  connecting  at 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  transfer  station  in  Council  Bluffs 
with  the  great  system  of  roads  running  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Chicago,  Council  Blufis  and  Omaha  Short  Line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  passes  through 
some  of  the  best  manufaaurins  towns  of  Northern  Illinois, 
crosses  the  Mississippi  River  at  Savanna,  and  traverses  the  best 
portion  of  the  agricultiu-al  State  of  Iowa. 

In  going  from  Chicago,  about  600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  one 
goes  right  up  over  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mounulns  fA 
a  height  of  8,000  feet,  and  down  to  San  Francisco,  less  than 
1,000  feet.  By  this  route  through  Northern  Illinois  and  Cen- 
tral Iowa,  the  traveler  passes  D^  Moines,  Omaha.  Cheyenne, 
Denver,  Great  Salt  Lake.  Canon  City,  and  Sacramento. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  cnecking  baggage,  providing  berths 
in  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  dining  on  trains, and  other  accommo- 
dations, is  looked  after  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  the  aim 
being  first  and  always  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  passengen. 
Tourists  and  others  going  from  all  parts  of  the  East  to  San 
Francisco,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia.  New  Zeadand, 
China  and  Japan,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  Chicago, 
Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha  Short  Line,  concerning  which  they 
may  obtain  minute  information  by  addressing  A.  V.  H.  Car- 
penter. General  Passenger  Agent,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Maps  and  time  schedules  can  be  obtained,  firee  of  cost,  from 
any  ticket  agent  in  America,  or  of  John  R.  Pott,  Traveling 
Passenger  Agent,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO.,  School  General  Furnishers,  686  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

Paragon"  &" New  Triumph"  Dovetailed  School-Desid 


THB  BS»T  Iir  THIS  IVORIiD. 


Also,  Improted  Chnreh,  BSS^SHH^^      i^^^  PubUshed. 

HaU  and  Opera  Seating.  flj^HU^^                   ANDREWS' 

Librarj,    Office,    and  ^^^            ^^^ 

Bank  Furniture.  jfflfflt^MflSllrJr                              NEW  SERIES 

Andrews'  Globes,  Tel- 
lurians, Charts    of   all 

kinds,  Black-Boards,  

Dnrtlegs  CrayoM,  and  ^./im^                             Send  far  List  and 

Erasers,  Etc,  Etc  Mr^^^k. 

ALSO, 


ine  Maps. 


Excel  all  others  in  Completeness,  Accuracy,  Distinctness,  and  Artistic  Coloring,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
by  the  leading  educators  of  the  world.  Drawn,  engraved  and  printed  by  the  well-known  Lithographers, 
Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh.  12-3 

SENn  FOB  SPECIAL  CIBCULAB,  FREE. 

A.  H,  Andrews  &  Co,,  Broadway,  New  York, 
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Liberal  I>lscount  to  JDealers  and  School  Boards. 
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systematic    practice     than  Retard  the  progress  of  the  pupil  by  Uk- 

^                        ^     ,                  .  ing  up  a  whole  term  teaching  him 

any    other    series.  a  few  isolated  letters. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
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THE  thirty-third  annual  session*  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania met  in  the  opera  house  at  Clearfield,  . 
on  Tuesday,  July  7,  1887,  ^^  10  o'clock,  a.k 
in.,and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  R. 
A.  McKiNLEY,  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  * 
The  first  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
County  Supt.  Matt  Savage,  as  follow^ :      , 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Penna.  State. 
Teacher^  Association :  It  is  with  no  ordinary 
diffidence  Uiat  I  attempt  to  pronounce  to  you 
words  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  our  teachers, 
directors  and  friei^ds  of  education.  All  of  us 
have  observed  th^  certain  stereotyped  expres- 
sions are  fouirdi  incorporated  in  every  address 
of  welcome,  j^ndso  often  have  they  been  heard 
by  the  ol$lei;i  members  of  the  Association  that 
doubtl^s  they  have  become  seemingly  trite, 
and,  I  may  say.  entirely  formal  Considering, 
however,  that  this  assembly  comprises  the  rep- 
resentative school  men  of  our  great  State — and 
probably  those  of  other  States — men,  whose 
lives  are  interwoven  with  the  development  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  from  whose 
promptings  have  emanated  most  of  the  needed 
legislation,  of  the  past  thirty  years,  your  pres- 
ence here  is  regarded  with  evident  satisfaction 
and  grateful  appreciation. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  Association 
should  meet  in  Clearfield,  since  it  will  be  re- 
membered by  all,  and  attested  by  members 
present,  that  while  the  Free  School  System  was 
emerging  from  it^  formative  period,  the  guber- 
natonal  chair  was  honored  by  a  Clearfield  states- 
man, one  who,  with  Stevens  and  Burrowes,  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  personal  and  political  pros- 
pects for  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of 
what  has  since  grown  to  be  the  crowning  system 
of  the  centuries.    Governor  Bigler  attended  and 

*  Reported  by  J.  D.  Pyolt,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


addressed  the  convention  which  organized  the 
first  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  on  divers 
occasions  during  the  term  of  his  office  addressed 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  extending 
words  of  encouragement  and  giving  assurance 
of  his  personal  aid  and  influence.  Having 
occupied  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
State,  and  having  sat  m  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, his  influence  was  a  power,  felt  near  and 
far,  and  so  high  an  estimate  did  he  place  upon 
the  office  of  School  Director  that,  after  having 
served  in  these  high  places,  and  having  after- 
wards been  elected  a  School  Director  of  this 
borough,  he  remarked  to  Dr.  Wickersham  that 
he  then  was  serving  in  the  most  responsible  po- 
sition to  which  he  had  ever  been  elected.  The 
people  of  our  State,  and  especially  of  Clearfield 
county,  looked  up  to  him  m  this  matter,  as  in 
all  others  of  a  public  character,  while  he  lived, 
and  revere  his  memory  now  that  he  has  gone. 
A  splendid  monument  marks  his  resting-place 
on  yonder  hillside,  but  his  deeds  will  live  long 
after  the  marble  shaft  shall  have  crumbled  to 
dust.  His  name  and  his  fame  have  been  writ- 
ten in  living  letters  upon  the  pages  of  history 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Again 
we  say  that  it  is  meet  that  you  should  assemble 
here,  since  his  advice  and  example  early  led  us 
to  the  support  of  the  "  system,"  and  as  the  years 
have  conje  and  gone,  we  have  endeavored  to 
be  found  worthy  the  bestowal  of  some  mark  of 
your  approbation. 

With  unerring  tread  our  county  has  been 
marching  forward  to  win  a  place  in  the  forefront 
among  the  counties  of  the  State.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  advancement  in  school  affairs  as  it  is  of 
its  material  progress.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to 
remark  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
axe  of  the  woodman  has  been  clearing  off  our 
dense  forests  of  timber  until  at  present  the  as- 
pect of  the  county  is  almost  entirely  changed. 
By  this  process  a  thousand  landscapes  have 
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been  made  beautiful  by  waving  grain  fields  and 
thrifty  orchards,  while  farming  and  grazing  take 
no  mean  place  among  our  industries.  While  it 
is  true  that  during  this  period  lumbering  has 
fccen  the  chief  resource,  recent  developments 
have  discovered  to  us  vast  beds  of  coal  and  ore 
whncli  have  been  peeping  out  at  our  people  all 
these  years,  and  yet  they  have  scarcely  realized 
that  such  "  acres  of  diamonds  "  have  thus  long 
been  winking  at  them.  Of  late  years  railroads 
have  been  finding  and  winding  their  way  into 
almost  every  section  of  our  county,  and  our 
hills  are  being  honey-combed  for  their  priceless 
treasures.  This  latter  industry  is  destined  to 
eclipse  the  lumber  business,  and  will  soon  make 
us  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  coun- 
ties in  the  state. 

The  growing  importance  of  our  diversified 
industrial  interests  and  business  progress  may 
be  indicated  by  the  statement  that  an  increase 
of  three  dozen  schools  but  half  accommodated 
the  increase  in  population.  It  is,  indeed,  gratis 
fying  to  state,  too,  that  while  our  county  has  be- 
come the  hunting-ground  of  the  speculator  and 
railroad  magnate,  the  school  officers,  in  point 
of  duty  done,  have  kept  pace  with  the  mani-- 
fest  progress  in  other  things.  Allow  me  to  say, 
further,  that  your  welcome  is  all  the  more  hearty 
since  it  is  known  that  the  growth  of  this  organi- 
zation is  so  closely  allied  with  the  growth  and 
history  of  the  free  school  system.  It  is  a  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  other  force  so  potent  in 
giving  inspiration  and  character  to  the  claims 
and  nghts  for  new  advantages  in  methods  and 
legislation.  The  leaders  of  this  body  have  been 
watched  with  critic  eye  and  followed  with  loyal 
firmness  by  the  rank  and  file  in  the  profession, 
and  by  the  friends  of  the  system  among  the 
people.  Thus  favorable  public  sentiment  has 
oeen  created  from  time  to  time  in  favor  of  better 
laws ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Association  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  legislative 
assembly,  and  the  ideas  advanced  here  have 
been  crystallized  in  enactments  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  schools  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
teachers.  Possibly  no  feature  of  the  meeting 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  attained  as  the  social  feature, 
because  it  has  cemented  the  Association-goers 
in  bonds  of  fraternal  unity  and  has  divined  the 
prediction  that  the  gradual  culture  of  kind  inter- 
course must  bring  it  finally  to  perfection.  May 
we  not,  therefore,  invite  the  largest  freedom  of 
discussion  and  the  fullest  measure  of  social 
privilege  ? 

There  are  occasions  which  remam  in  our 
minds  like  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens,  and,  I 
dare  say,  this  pleasant  occasion,  with  its  mean- 
ing and  dignity,  will  remain  as  unfading  in  the 
memories  of  our  people  as  is  the  lustre  of  gems 
that  deck  the  canopy  above  us,  and  when  this 
occasion  shall  be  viewed  by  us  through  the  dim 
vista  of  future  years,  may  we  look  back  to  it 
with  the  same  pride  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
we  have  looked  forward  to  it  during  the  past  year. 

We  again  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 


of  the  town  of  Clearfield  was  given  by  Thos. 
H.  MuKKAv,  esq.,  in  the  following  able 
and  interesting  address : 

Teachers  of  Pennsylvania  :  The  people  of 
this  place  welcome  you  to  their  town  and 
county.  They  are  pleased  to  regard  you  as  the 
representatives  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, which,  starting  but  half  a  century  ago 
under  circumstances  which  were  not  favorable, 
has  grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength  until  it  has  reached  out  and 
linked  to  itself  every  heart  and  every  honae  in 
our  great  State.  We  are  honored  by  the  fact 
that  you  have  selected  this  as  the  place  of  your 
present  annual  assemblage. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  there  are  reasons 
why  we  ought  to  appreciate  this,  your  coming. 
In  material  development  and  in  actual  and  pro- 
spective wealth  our  county  is  already  in  the 
front  rank.  In  men,  too,  we  are  not  behind 
other  places,  and  this  is  a  product  of  no  ordi- 
nary value.  It  was  the  one  thing  which  Dio- 
genes said  he  was  not  able  to  find  amid  all  the 
glittering  art  and  monumental  erandeur  of  old 
Athens,  and  is  that  without  which,  in  all  the 
ages  since,  wealth  has  been  able  to  rise  but 
little  above  the  lower  level  from  which  it  is  dug. 
This  place,  however,  has  been  the  very  home 
of  distinguished  men.  From  here  they  have 
gone  out  to  fill  the  highest  places  in  the  State 
and  nation — and  the  list  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted ! 

But  in  no  other  direction  have  we  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  in  the  encouragement  we 
have  given  to  free  school  education.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  free 
school  system,  so  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  this  county  that  the  County  Superintendent 
of  1859  reported  ^^  ^^^  State  department  that 
there  were  but  three  school  buildings  fit  for  the 
purpose.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
so  much  progress  has  been  made  that  the  Su- 
perintendent last  year  reported  about  200  school 
buildings  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  only 
"  one  log  school  house  left  to  remind  us  of  pio- 
neer work.'*  He  also  reported  a  larger  percent- 
age of  our  people  as  ?ittending  the  Teachers* 
County  Institute  from  day  to  day  than  was 
reported  from  any  other  county  in  the  common- 
wealth. This  growth  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  men  from  our  midst  who  have 
had  most  to  do  in  moulding  and  directing  pub- 
lic sentiment  have  been,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  both  in  public  place  and  in  private 
station,  staunch  supporters  and  defenders  of  the 
system  which  you  represent.  Two  of  our  citizens 
have  given  enduring  value  to  a  portion  of  their 
wealth  by  erecting  teQiples  of  learning  and 
dedicating  them  to  the  common  schools  and  the 
common  children  of  this  county.  I  refer  to  the 
"Leonard  school  building"  here,  and  the  "Pat- 
ton  school  building  "  in  Curwensville. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  indicate 
that  we  are  in  a  measure  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  honor  conferred  by  your  presence.  These 
men,  and  others  who  aided  and  encouraged 
their  work,  caught  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  himself,  when,  in  the  great  battle 
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for  free  schools  which  he  waged  over  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  If  I  owned  the  whole  mountain  of 
Ophir,  I  would  scatter  its  yellow  dirt  upon  the 
human  intellect,  until,  if  there  be  one  fertilizing 
property  in  it,  every  young  idea  would  shoot 
forth  with  overshadowing  luxuriance.'*  That 
was  a  fitting  sentiment  with  which  to  begin  an 
illustrious  career,  which  was  rounded  out  and 
crowned  by  that  other  sentiment  akin  to  it, 
which  he  directed  to  be  inscribed  over  his  ashes 
in  a  humble  cemetery  in  Lancaster  city,  as  ex- 
planatory of  why  he  had  selected  that  as  his 
last  resdng-  place.  That  inscription  reads  thus : 
"  I  rest  in  this  secluded  spot  not  because  of  any 
natural  preference  for  solitude,  but  because  I 
find  other  cemeteries  limited  by  charter  rules  as 
to  race,  and  I  desire  to  vindicate  in  my  death 
what  I  have  advocated  during  a  long  life: 
Equality  of  all  men  before  their  Creator. 

1  say  the  two  sentiments  were  akin  to  each 
other,  for,  after  all,  the  chief  glory  of  the  Com- 
mon School  System  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
common  system.  This  gives  it  a  breadth  of 
base  which  is  the  surest  protection  to  the  grand 
superstructure  which  rises  higher  with  each  ad- 
vance the  people  make  toward  a  broader  free- 
dom and  a  better  civilization.  From  this  fact 
have  come  many  practical  results  of  untold 
value.  Only  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago,  the 
children  of  the  poor  could  find  no  school  in  all 
the  State  where  they  "could  acquire  common 
education  without  recording  themselves  paupers 
and  being  recognized  and  treated  as  such  by 
their  fellows."  Not  only  is  the  old  system  gone, 
hot  the  illiberal  and  unchristian  spirit  fostered 
by  it,  if  not  entirely  repressed,  is  become  so  un- 
popular that  it  canhot  long  survive. 

Another  result  of  this  condition  is  that  it  meets 
a  most  important  requirement  of  education 
itself,  in  that  the  scholar  grows  up  side  by  side 
with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  his  fellows. 
For  the  well-educated  man  is  always  and  every- 
where a  man  who  has  somehow  become  familiar 
with  his  fellow-men  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  by 
personal  contact.  He  must  have  touched  them 
upon  all  sides,  and  have  learned  the  measure 
of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  sunshine  and 
shadows.  Otherwise  he  will  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  them,  and  just 'in  so  far  as  he  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  them  will  he  be  incapable  of 
aiding  them  by  his  powers,  or  of  aiding  himself 
by  their  powers. 

Our  colleges  are  very  slow  to  learn  this  great 
practical  lesson.  This  is  not  true  of  all  of  them, 
Dot  it  is  true  of  some.  It  is  often  a  matter  of 
surprise  why  the  youn^  man  who  has  spent 
several  years  in  college  is  so  wholly  unfitted  for 
practical  usefulness,  that  sometimes  the  measure 
of  his  unfitness  seems  lo  be  spanned  by  the 
number  of  years  so  spent.  But  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  during  all  these  years,  he  has 
associated  for  the  most  part  with  but  one  class, 
and  that  his  langus^e  and  even  his  dress  have 
been  classified,  and  that  in  all  points  instead  of 
getting  nearer  to,  he  has  been  getting  farther 
away  from,  the  ordinary  e very-day  people 
among  whom  he  must  live,  if  he  lives  to  any 
account,  and  with  whom  he  iQust  do  business. 


if  he  does  anv  business,  the  result  is  not  strange, 
but  quite  logical  and  natural. 

Another  result  of  this  condition  is  that  as  the 
system  advances,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the 
education  which  it  furnishes  more  and  more 
practical.  Not  only  are  the  branches  taught 
those  which  are  of  avail  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,  but  the  civilization  which  such  a  system 
fosters  carries  out  its  benefits  to  the  lives  of  all 
the  people,  and  lifts  them  up  to  a  higher  plane 
of  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  and,  bringing  them 
closer  together,  unites  them  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  brotherhood. 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  legislation  as  af- 
fecting this  system  should  be  threefold : 

1.  State  aid  to  widen  and  deepen  all  its  ad- 
vantages, so  that  its  best  and  highest  results 
may  come  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and 
lowliest. 

2.  Provision  for  special  training  in  all  the 
departments  of  skilled  labor,  so  diat  our  own 
shops  may  find  in  our  schools  "workmen  that 
need  not  be  ashamed.** 

3.  Enlarged  facilities  for  study  of  those  social 
and  economic  questions  which  are  now  so  crowd- 
ing themselves  upon  public  attention  that  they 
must  soon  be  met  and  grappled  with,  so  that 
when  the  struggle  comes  we  will  have  that 
wider  intelligence  which  will  enable  us  to  break 
loose  from  the  barriers  of  .prejudice  and  "ac- 
quit ourselves  like  men.'* 

With  such  enlarged  advantages,  what  may  we 
not  hope  for  the  future  of  our  State  ?  An  intel- 
ligence so  broad  and  a  civilization  so  advanced 
that  every  man  may  leave  to  his  children  an 
inheritance  better  than  all  the  coal  and  iron  of 
our  mountains — the  example  of  a  well-spent  life 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  liberal  education. 

The  next  addrsss  was  by  ex-U.  S.  Senator 
William  A.  Wallace,  as  follows: 

Perhaps  this  business  of  welcome  may  be 
overdone,  but  since  I  have  been  chosen  to  speak 
as  a  representative  of  the  community  in  which 
I  live,  a  few  words  may  be  added. 

We  welcome  you  not  only  as  individuals,  but 
as  the  representatives  of  a  great  formative 
power  of  public  opinion.  The  locality  you  have 
chosen  for  your  assemblage  is  appropriate — its 
position  central,  and  its  elevation  giving  breadth 
of  view.  From  the  mountain-tops  surrounding 
you  the  waters  run  to  both  the  Mississippi  and 
Susquehanna — so  should  the  influence  of  such 
a  meeting  broaden  out  in  all  directions.  Here 
among  the  mountains  you  will  find  ideas  broad 
and  deep — ^reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  county 
and  State  to  the  nation  and  the  world ;  but  to- 
day and  here  we  are  to  consider  the  future  of 
our  own  Commonwealth — how  we  shall  excel  in 
the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  maintain 
front  rank  in  the  sisterhood  of  States  that  are  to 
govern  the  free  people  of  a  continent.  As  the 
representatives  of  one  of  the  great  formative 
powers  of  this  mighty  future,  I  repeat,  we  wel- 
come you  to-day. 

This  Association  has  been  a  power  in  the 
past  years  of  its  history.  Its  influence  has  been 
felt  in  the  legislation  of  the  State ;  it  has  created 
that  public  sentiment  whose  reflex  action  culmi- 
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nated  at  Harrisburg.  The  power  it  may  exert 
in  the  future  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Yet 
there  are  some  who  say  this  and  similar  organi- 
zations have  completed  their  work,  in  bringing 
the  common  school  system  to  its  present  con- 
dition. This  is  a  short-sighted  view.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  your  work  was  more 
needed  as  framers  of  that  public  opinion  which 
crystallizes  into  laws  and  institutions,  and  shapes 
the  character  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  State. 
There  are  two  thoughts  that  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  presenting  to  you  at  this  time: 

1.  The  burdens  and  benefits  of  our  educa- 
tional system  should  be  equal  in  all  sections  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  State  does  not  con- 
sist of  territory,  nor  of  wealth,  but  of  her  people ; 
a^d  all  her  people  are  entitled  to  enjoy  equal 
benefits,  as  well  as  to  bear  equal  burdens.  But 
what  are  the  facts?  Official  reports  for  1885 
show  that  the  county  of  Potter,  in  order  to  keep 
open  her  schools  for  5  ^Vv  months,  paid  a  tax  of 
\^^  mills;  while  Chester  county,  with  Z^\^ 
months*  school,  paid  only  2yVff  mills.  The  one 
community  is  comparatively  poor  and  sparsely 
settled,  the  other  rich  and  densely  populated. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  burden  is  not  equally 
distributed,  and  justice  is  not  done.  And  the 
irregularity  will  not  be  reached  by  legislation 
until  you  have  done  your  part  to  create  such  a 
public  opinion  as  will  demand  for  every  child 
the  same  right  to  school  privileges,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth. Till  this  is  secured,  your  work  will  not 
be  done. 

2.  Such  organizations  as  this  should  be  mak- 
ing a  public  sentiment  that  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Legislature,  demanding  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  that  no  man, 
after  ^y^  years  from  its  adoption,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  unless  he 
can  read  and  write.  Leaving  all  who  are  now 
voters  in  possession  of  the  right,  it  would  place 
a  strong  mcentive  before  every  boy  of  sixteen 
to  qualify  himself,  at  least  thus  far,  for  citizen- 
ship when  he  became  of  age.  This  requirement 
would  give  the  coming  generations  a  moral  ad- 
vantage that  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other 
way — for  education  is  morals.  The  very  agita- 
tion of  such  a  question  would  carry  with  it  the 
power  of  a  great  thought.  Besides,  looking  to 
the  future  of  our  country,  some  such  provision 
is  a  necessity.  As  our  population  increases,  our 
intelligence  must  increase  in  proportion ;  for  it 
is  a  larger  contract  to  govern  nfty  millions  than 
five,  and  unless  the  needed  intelligence  is  se- 
cured, ruin  and  destruction  must  follow.  Is 
intelligence  increasing  in  the  necessary  propor- 
tion ?  Surely  not.  Even  here  in  the  mountain- 
tops  we  are  overrun  with  an  element  of  popu- 
lation whose  ignorance  is  a  dead  weight  on  our 
higher  moral  and  social  development,  and  a 
perpetual  menace  to  the  future  of  our  institu- 
tions. And  it  is  not  here  alone,  but  everywhere. 
You  may  read  in  a  Senate  committee  report 
upon  this  subject  that  out  of  eighteen  millions 
of  school  population,  seven  and  a  half  millions 
do  not  even  know  the  English  alphabet.  In 
view  of  such  existing  conditions,  have  educa- 
tional   organizations    completed    their    work  ? 


Certainly  not  until  the  needed  remedy  is  ap- 
plied. 

Governments  are  made  for  men,  not  men  for 
governments.  If  man  is  intelligent  and  cul- 
tured, so  will  his  government  he  of  a  high  type ; 
if  he  be  low  and  base,  so  will  be  his  govern- 
ment. Let  us  then  dig  down  into  the  man» 
cultivate  him,  bring  him  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment, and  we  shall  have  the  basis  for  the  high- 
est type  of  government.  How  shall  we  do  tlus  ? 
I  believe,  by  milder  methods  than  compulsory 
education.  Education  alone  is  not  liberty — 
Prussia  claims  the  front  rank  in  education,  yet 
has  a  despotic  government.  Liberty  is  not 
education  merely,  but  rather  the  outgrowth  of 
education — high  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment, expressed  in  law  and  life.  If  our  Com- 
monwealth shall  secure  to  her  people  such  de- 
velopment, she  will  hold  in  the  future  a  position 
infinitely  greater  than  she  has  yet  attained,,  and 
will  exert  a  mighty  influence  for  good.  On  this 
line  is  the  suggestion  of  Horace  Scudder,  that 
we  teach  our  children  to  read  the  American 
classics,  that  they  may  early  learn  lessons  of 
patriotism  from  the  America  that  has  been,  for 
the  good  of  that  which  is  and  is  yet  to  be.  That 
we  may  make  progress  in  this  direction,  is  the 
aspiration  of  the  people  among  whom  I  dwell,, 
as  I  doubt  not  it  is  yours.  When  it  is  realized, 
as  we  trust  it  will  be,  we  shall  have  a  country 
every  section  of  which  will  be  moving  toward 
the  position  which  was  the  boast  of  New  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Revolution — that  there 
was  no  citizen  within  her  borders  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  Give  us  that,  and  the  great 
Repubhc  is  on  the  road  to  perpetuity.  Grounded 
in  the  intelligence  of  her  people,  her  future  will 
be  assured,  and  nothing  shall  ever  shake  the 
mighty  foundations  of  her  establishment. 

The  response  to  the  addresses  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  principal  of 
Millersville  Normal  School,  as  follows : 

Mr,  Chairfnan  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  .- 
As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  is 
my  duty  and  privilege  to  reply  to  the  cordial 
and  eloquent  addresses  of  welcome  to  which 
we  have  just  listened  with  so  much  pleasure. 
In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association,  I  thank  each  of 
you,  gentlemen,  for  the  hearty  welcome  ex- 
tended to  us  to-day.  On  behalf  of  the  teachers 
assembled  here  from  the  borders  of  New  York 
and  Maryland,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Delaware.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  ior 
the  earnest  words  with  which  you  have  greeted 
us  in  this,  our  first  meeting  in  your  beautifnl 
town. 

The  cordial  invitation  given  us  a  year  ago  at 
Allentown  to  come  to  Clearfield,  led  us  to  ex- 
pect that  you  would  be  ready  to  receive  us  when 
we  came,  and  the  news  that  reached  us  from 
time  to  time  of  the  preparations  that  were  mak- 
ing by  your  active  local  committees,  assured  us 
that  we  did  wisely  in  selecting  this  charming 
place  for  our  meeting  this  year;  and  the  first 
words  we  hear  from  you  are  words  of  such  good 
cheer  that  you  have  made  us  feel  at  home 
among  you  in  our  first  session. 
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We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves, 
members  of  the  Association,  in  the  fact  that 
dace  our  last  meeting,  Pennsylvania  has  taken 
a  long  step  in  advance  of  the  position  she  for- 
merly held  in  respect  to  schools.  One  month 
has  been  added  to  the  school  term  of  the  State, 
and  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  appropriation 
to  schools.  And  I  believe  that  no  smaU  share 
of  this  great  victory  is  due  to  the  action  of  this 
Association  at  its  previous  meetings,  and  par- 
ticularly at  its  last  meeting,  when  it  resolved  to 
memonalize  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  min- 
imum length  of  the  school  term  to  six  months. 

Our  programme  this  year  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  those  of  former  years.  Ques- 
tions bearing  upon  the  county  superintendency 
and  county  msdtutes  will  be  brought  before  the 
Association  for  discussion ;  the  common  schools 
and  the  branches  taught  in  them  will  receive 
special  attention ;  while  examinations,  teachers' 
unions,  and  other  live  educational  topics,  are 
on  the  programme  for  consideration.  We  trust 
that  this  meeting  will  not  be  less  fruitful  in  its 
results  than  its  predecessors,  and  that  not  only 
this  hospitable  commtlnity  will  obtain  some 
slight  return  for  their  courtesy  and  generosity  to 
us,  but  that  the  schools  of  the  great  State  whose 
servants  we  are,  will  receive  a  new  impetus  on- 
ward, and  that  we  shall  go  down  from  Clear- 
field with  clearer  ideas  of  our  duty  and  greater 
enthusiasm  for  our  work. 

A  wise  custom  requires  that  the  response  to 
the  addresses  of  welcome  be  very  brief;  so  I 
shall  close,  again  thanking  you,  gentiemen,  for 
your  words  of  welcome,  encouragement,  and 
sound  advice,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  our 
meeting  here  will  be  one  pi  the  most  profitable 
and  pleasant  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

After  making  arrangements  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  members  the  Association  adjourned 
to  1:30  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


AT  the  opening  of  the* afternoon  session, 
Prof.  George  C.  Young,  of  Kutztown 
Normal  School,  led  the  singing  of  "  Amer- 
ica," and  ably  conducted  the  music  of  this 
and  the  following  sessions. 

Prof.  B.  C.  YouNGMAN,  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  occupied  the  chair,  and  intro- 
duced President  James  M.  Coughlin,  who 
delivered  the  folloTudng  Inaugural  Address 
upon  the 

RELATION    OF    COMMON    SCHOOL    TRAINING  TO 

LABOR,  AND  LABOR  A  VALUABLE  MEANS 

OF  EDUCATION. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation— Ladies  ana  Gentlemen :  I  am  called 
upon  this  afternoon,  according  to  a  long  estab- 
lished custom,  to  make  a  few  remarks  under 
the  title  of  an.  inaugural  address.  I  have  se- 
lected as  the  theme  of  this  address,  "  The  Re- 
lation of  Common  School  Training  to  Labor, 
and  Labor  a  Valuable  Means  of  Education." 


The  labor  question  is  the  problem  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  only  a  question  of  importance  with  us, 
it  is  the  problem  of  all  civilized  nations.  The 
usual  course  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  peo- 
ple is  to  seek  relief  through  legislative  enact- 
ment, but  this  question  bears  so  close  a  relation 
to  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  it  is  very  difficult  to  adjust  it  by  direct 
legislation.  Laws  should  be  passed,  and  are 
passed,  to  restrain  the  powerful  and  the  selfish. 
Beyond  this  the  laboring  man  does  not  ask,  he 
ought  not  to  ask,  relief  from  the  State.  The 
laws  and  customs  regulating  the  social  systems 
of  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people  should  be 
such  as  to  secure  to  each  individual  those  nat- 
ural and  universal  rights  that  will  enable  him  to 
reach  the  highest  possibility  of  his  being.  With 
these  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  him,  and 
proper  preparation  upon  his  own  part,  there  is 
no  complamt. 

Man  in  the  fullness  of  his  capabilities  is  not 
a  dependent  creature.  With  proper  training 
and  fair  opportunity  he  is  self-supporting,  and 
adds  yearly  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  the 
State.  From  the  earliest  period  of  recorded 
time  he  has  sought  to  be  free.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  a  record  of  his  efforts  to 
free  himself  from  bondage  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. Nature  owned  him  as  her  slave,  and, 
through  successive  steps  along  the  pathway  of 
science  he  moved,  until  nature  yielded  to 
thought  and  became  his  willing  servant.  Again 
he  seeks  to  escape  from  the  slavery  of  tyran- 
nical rulers  and  unjust  laws,  and  for  centuries 
he  struggled  against  great  odds,  where  the 
hands  of  the  strong  forged  shackles  for  the 
weak. 

To  the  wilds  of  this  continent  liberty  and 
freedom  invite  him,  and  here  has  grown  up  a 
great  and  powerful  nation.  Free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  tne  centralized  governments  of  the 
world,  a  government  grew  out  of  the  people. 
Formulated  and  established  by  the  grandest 
men  of  modern  history,  it  took  root  in  th^  com- 
mon mind,  and  has  been  maintained  and  cher- 
ished by  the  blood  of  her  bravest  sons.  We 
celebrated  her  hundred  and  eleventh  anniver- 
sary yesterday.  We  grew  eloquent  over  her 
greatness,  her  glory,  her  power.  We  conse- 
crated anew  the  memory  of  her  fallen  brave. 
We  renewed  our  obligation  to  support  a  gov- 
ernment "  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

Yet  in  this  land  of  good  e^overnment,  in  this 
land  of  opportunity,  in  this  land  of  equal  rights 
and  common  privileges,  a  cry  has  gone  forth 
from  the  mass  of  laboring  men  that  they  cannot 
earn  a  fair  living,  that  they  cannot  maintain 
their  families,  that  they  cannot  pass  the  line  of 
competency  or  even  partial  independence. 
They  have  been  associated  with  the  great  indus- 
tries of  our  land  until  they  have  become  de- 
pendent upon  those  industries,  and  largely 
subject  to  those  who  control  them.  To  rfeheve 
the  masses  from  this  condition  of  servitude  is 
the  problem  of  the  hour. 

While  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  inquire  into 
the  full  and  complete  cause  of  these  complaints, 
the  more  I  think  upon  the  subject  the  more 
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firmly  I  believe  relief  must  come  mainly 
through  education. 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  this  body  of 
educators  assembled  to  inquire  into  the  details 
of  the  present  labor  difficulties,  or  to  suggest 
plans  to  settle  special  differences  between 
laborer  and  employer.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
study  the  principles  of  all  great  (questions  relat- 
ing to  the  people,  and  to  inquire  earnestly  to 
what  extent  our  educational  systems  tend  to 
create  or  correct  these  difficulties. 

The  more  independent  a  man  is  the  more 
useful  he  is  both  to  himself  and  to  those  who 
may  employ  him.  The  better  we  educate  him 
the  more  independent  he  becomes;  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  associate  himself  with  those  who 
seek  to  carry  their  point  by  force  instead  of  ar- 
gument. He  commands  the  respect  of  those 
who  employ  him  ;  he  does  not  demand  it.  The 
independent  man  is  the  self-helpful  man.  If 
he  cannot  make  a  living  working  for  others  he 
will  work  for  himself.  Conscious  of  the  skill 
of  his  hand  and  the  power  of  his  mind  to  direct 
it,  with  faith  in  his  own  manhood,  he  goes  forth 
into  the  world  to  labor,  to  conquer,  and  to  win. 

These  complaints  should  not  come  from  the 
farmer  who  tills  his  own  soil,  nor  from  the  smith 
who  works  his  own  forge,  nor  from  the  mechanic 
who  runs  his  own  shop,  nor  from  the  merchant 
behind  his  own  counter,  nor  from  the  profes- 
sional man  who  places  his  skill  in  the  market 
of  the  world.  These  are  all  independent 
workers.  They  work  for  themselves,  and  al- 
though they  may  not  earn  as  much  even  as 
many  of  those  who  are  employed  in  mines  and 
factories,  they  are  contented.  They  acquire  a 
substantial  education  in  the  line  of  their  daily 
labor  that  deepens  and  broadens  into  character 
with  their  years  of  toil. 

The  complaints  come  from  the  laborers  asso- 
ciated with  our  great  industries,  from  the  people 
of  our  densely-populated  cities  and  industrial 
centres  who  depend  upon  their  daily  earnings  for 
a  livehhood.  They  represent  a  great  class  who 
have  grown  up  dependent  upon  certain  indus- 
tries, with  diminishing  power  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  other  lines  o?  Employment,  and  often 
with  little  inclination  to  do  so. 

Many  of  these  people  start  to  work  with  very 
little  school  training.  They  are  trained  to  do 
some  special  work  in  the  industry  to  which  they 
belong.  There  is  no  education  in  the  work  they 
do,  having  to  do  the  same  thing  day  after  day. 
It  is  readily  observed  by  the  thoughtful  that  such 
a  course  must  necessarily  make  the  individual 
very  soon  dependent  upon  this  special  work,  and 
make  him  incapable  of  adjusting  himself  to 
other  lines  of  work.  The  instruction  in  our 
schools  should  be  of  such  special  nature,  when- 
ever demanded,  as  to  relieve  this  condition  in  so- 
ciety. The  schools  must  do  more  for  those 
persons  who  get  no  education  out  of  their  work. 

There  is  no  real  progress,  educationally  or 
otherwise,  that  does  not  reach  the  lowest  condi- 
tions of  men  and  better  that  condition.  There 
is  no  real  prosperity  among  nations,  no  matter 
how  much  increase  of  material  wealth  may  be 
shown  by  the  census,  that  does  not  elevate  the 


lowest  stratum  of  society.  It  is  a  question  of 
very  little  importance  how  A  or  B  may  become 
rich,  or  that  a  certain  corporation  may  start  an 
industry  that  will  yield  large  profits  to  those 
whose  money  is  invested ;  but  it  is  a  question  of 
importance  to  the  whole  country  that  the  labor- 
ing man  shallhave  an  opportunity  to  earn  an 
honest  living,  that  labor  shall  be  so  rewarded  as 
to  permit  the  laborer,  through  industry  and 
economy,  to  secure  himself  a  home,  provide  his 
family  with  the  comforts  of  life,  educate  his 
children,  and  lay  up  something  for  old  age.  It 
is  directly  in  the  line  of  our  life-work,  as  edu- 
cators, to  make  of  the  common  laborer  a  more  in- 
dependent man,  to  help  him  to  measure  up  to 
the  full  possibility  of  his  being,  to  place  him  in 
full  and  complete  possession  of  himself  through 
manual  and  intellectual  training.  Education 
that  is  worthy  the  name  will  aid  him  to  over- 
come circumstances,  will  make  him  master  of 
circumstances. 

The  times  in  which  we  live. demand  more  of 
the  individual  than  any  time  in  the  past,  and 
education  must  mean  more,  it  must  be  more, 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  must  be  prac- 
tical, as  well  as  disciplmary.  It  must  fit  him 
for  his  life-work  through  the  means  employed 
in  the  ordinary  work  of  life.  In  the  past,  edu- 
cation through  the  schools  was  largely  intellec- 
tual training.  The  moral  and  physical  training 
were  left  mainly  with  the  home  and  the  work- 
shop. The  schools  of  the  future  must  measure 
up  to  the  full  object  of  education.  Intellectual 
training  must  not  be  neglected,  while  physical 
and  moral  training  must  receive  greater  atten- 
tion. The  training  children  receive  at  home  is 
by  no  means  so  important  a  factor  in  education 
as  it  was  when  almost  everything  needed  in  the 
home  was  made  in  the  home.  To-day,  especi- 
ally in  towns  and  thickly-populated  districts, 
everything  needed  in  the  household  comes 
ready-made  and  prepared.  Our  children  are 
growing  up  entirely  ignorant  of  how  to  do  many 
of  the  commonest  things  about  the  house,  and 
are  dependent  upon  others  where  they  should 
be  independent  and  self-helpful. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  a  little  edu- 
cation through  books  was  sufficient  to  make 
headway  in  the  business  affairs  of  their  times. 
Their  social  circumstances  and  surroundings 
differed  from  ours.  From  the  simple  and  easy 
condition  of  their  times  we  have  come  almost 
suddenly  into  the  complex  and  varied  condi- 
tions of  our  own.  We  have  advanced  so  rap- 
idly in  material  things  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  us  by  this  material  progress.  We  live  in 
the  most  remarkable  age  of  the  world's  history. 
Other  periods  have  been  marked  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  leave  their  impression  upon  pass- 
ing time,  and  to  a  certain  degree  influence  the 
destiny  of  a  nation,  but  the  present  age  reaches 
higher,  penetrates  deeper,  and  extends  farther 
than  the  sum  of  past  ages.  He  who  truly  lives 
in  this  time  and  age,  who  feels  the  pulsation  of 
the  active  world  around  him,  who  appreciates 
the  marvelous  growth  of  scientific  knowledge, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  means  employed  to 
multiply  man-power  in  business  and  labor,  who 
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has  reflected  on  the  wonderful  triumphs  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  engineering  skill,  must 
conclude  that  the  ordinary  life  of  man  has  been 
increased  in  time,  in  opportunity,  and  in  use- 
fulness a  hundred-fold.  The  decades  of  the 
last  hundred  years  have  been  equal,  each  to 
each,  to  a  century  of  preceding,  history. 

With  this  marvelous  increase  of  material 
wealth  there  comes  also  increased  responsibility. 
The  training  that  was  sufficient  for  the  father 
will  not  do  for  his  child.  Careful  training  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  secure  success 
and  independence  of  the  individual  and  pros- 
perity to  the  whole  people.  Special  preparation 
is  demanded  for  every  business  and  pursuit; 
not  special  preparation  for  some  particular 
kind  of  work,  but  special  preparation  and  train- 
ing that  will  enable  the  individual  to  adapt  him- 
self to  general  work.  Physical  strength  and 
industrious  habits  have  won  in  the*  past,  are 
important  factors  of  success  now,  but  these  qual- 
ities alone  are  no  longer  sufficient.  If  our  chil- 
dren are  to  succeed  in  these  days  of  active 
competition  they  must  have  a  fair  education  to 
begin  with,  must  be  students  and  thinkers. 
The  farmer  must  think  as  well  as  work,  or  his 
market  will  be  supplied  by  a  distant  State.  The 
mechanic  must  keep  up  with  the  times,  he  must 
study  and  think,  or  a  neighboring  town  will 
Ijlace  at  the  door  of  his  customers  a  better  ar- 
ticle than  he  can  produce.  The  professional 
man  must  be  a  living  man,  he  must  understand 
his  own  profession,  and  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  world  around  him,  or  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
active  and  progressive  age. 

These  conditions  are  true  when  considered 
with  reference  to  those  who  work  for  themselves 
and  are  to  a  considerable  degree  independent, 
but  when  considered  with  reference  to  those  who 
work  for  others,  it  is  doubly  true.  The  man 
who  labors  with  his  hands,  at  the  commonest 
kind  of  work,  increases  his  efficiency  through 
ordinary  school  training,  makes  himself  a  more 
desirable  worker,  and  improves  his  opportunity 
to  secure  employment. 

I  speak  of^  this  labor  value  of  education  not 
because  I  think  the  intelligent  people  whom  I 
address  doubt  its  labor  value,  but  because  I 
think  the  mass  of  people,  in  whose  behalf  I 
speak  to-day,  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage of  education  as  a  preparation  for  the  com- 
monest pursuits  of  life.  It  is  too  generally 
regarded  as  a  preparation  for  some  genteel 
employment  or  profession,  and  of  no  specific 
benefit  to  him  who  is  employed  at  ordinary 
manual  labor.  This  limited  scope  given  to  ed- 
ucation must  be  driven  out  of  the  common  mind. 
The  people  must  be  led  to  see  that  the  advan- 
tage of  education  is  in  the  line  of  their  own 
employment. 

In  every  department  of  service  the  value  of 
common  school  training  as  a  preparation  for 
work  is  more  and  more  generally  recognized. 
It  is  too  evident  to  need  argument  or  illustration 
that  the  person  who  is  employed  to  do  service 
in  your  household  shall  be  a  person  who  has 
received  careful  training.  The  language  she 
uses  in  conversation  with  your  children,  the 
intelligence  expressed  in  her  dress  and  manners. 


the  judgment  exercised  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  the  attention  given  to  the  hygiene  of  your 
home,  these  are  all  qualities  that  enhance  the 
value  of  domestic  service,  and  secure  to  the 
possessor  certain  employment  and  superior 
compensation. 

I  made  quite  extended  inquiry  with  reference 
to  the  employment  of  girls  to  do  housework, 
and  found  employers  unanimous  as  to  the  value 
of  school  training  as  a  preparation  to  do  such 
work.  They  adapt  themselves  readily  to  new 
ways  of  doing  work,  are  easily  directed,  and 
likely  to  think  for  themselves.  My  inquiry 
among  those  who  employ  large  numbers  of  men 
was  answered  favorably  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived some  school  training.  Those  who  have 
been  carefully  trained  in  school  require  less 
close  supervision,  employ  more  intelligence  in 
the  way  they  do  their  work,  are  more  prompt  to 
act  in  case  of  emergency,  less  difficult  to  settle 
with,  more  careful  in  the  distribution  of  their 
earnings,  and  less  likely  to  be  of  intemperate 
habits,  than  those  who  have  received  no  such 
training. 

Our  parents  were  educated  to  a  considerable 
extent  through  labor ;  they  were,  in  fact,  largely 
educated  through  labor.  They  were  obliged  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  work  than  we 
do,  because  nearly  all  the  common  industries 
were  distributed  among  the  people.  A  trade 
was  a  part  of  a  boy's  education,  and  the  girls 
were  thoroughly  trained  in  all  household  duties. 
Each  home  was  self-supporting.  I  do  not  wish 
to  return  to  the  primitive  conditions  that  sur- 
rounded our  ancestors,  to  the  hardships  they 
endured,  to  the  difficulties  they  overcame,  but 
I  do  regret  sincerely  the  loss  of  a  single  iota  of 
that  independence  of  character  that  grew  up 
under  those  conditions.  What  they  learned 
through  labor,  supplying  their  own  wants,  and 
what  we  have  lost  through  the  centralization  of 
the  common  industries,  must  largely  be  supplied 
by  industrial  training  in  connection  with  our 
schools. 

I  would  use  labor  as  a  means  of  education, 
not  merely  to  prepare  the  learner  to  do  special 
kinds  of  work,  but  to  discover  to  him  what  he 
is  capable  of  doing  for  himself;  to  make  him 
conscious  of  the  forces  that  lie  within  his  own 
being,  that  I  might  make  him  a  capable  co- 
worker with  his  employer  and  not  a  dependent 
servant. 

I  ask  the  members  of  this  Association  to  study 
carefully  this  problem  of  the  hour,  to  pledge 
themselves  to  labor  for  the  relief  of  the  masses 
through  more  thoroughly  practical  education, 
to  endorse  the  idea  of  education  through  labor, 
and  to  favor  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
department  in  connection  with  every  system  of 
graded  schools  in  city,  town,  and  village,  where 
children  may  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  be  ed- 
ucated in  all  the  common  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, and  where  they  may  learn  what  the  hand 
can  execute,  as  well  as  what  the  mind  can  do. 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  in  the  producing 
power  of  the  people ;  her  strength  in  their  love 
of  home,  and  her  character  in  their  full  and 
complete  education.  The  schools  of  the  land 
must  maintain  this  nation's  character  and  per- 
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petuate  her  institutions.  They  must  teach  re- 
spect for  labor,  industrious  habits,  economy  and 
temperance,  and  through  these  lead  the  indi- 
dividual  to  responsible  manhood  and  the  mas- 
tery of  circumstances. 

Prof.  James  H.  Hamilton,  of  Osceola, 
read  the  following  paper*  in  answer  to  the 
question, 

SHOULD  SUPERINTENDENTS  HAVE  COMMIS- 
SIONED ASSISTANTS? 

The  (question  of  supervision  is  one  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  schools.  No  school 
system  can  produce  the  best  results  of  which 
it  is  capable  without  the  most  thorough  inspec- 
tion and  supervision,  any  more  than  can  a  tree 
yield  the  most  luscious  fruit  in  the  greatest 
abundance  without  the  most  careful  cultivation. 

That  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  do  not 
and  cannot  at  present  receive  the  supervision 
needed  by  them  will  be  at  once  evident  to  every 
one  who  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  schools  in  the  State  averages  more  than  three 
hundred  to  each  county,  or,  exclusive  of  Phila- 


delphia, about  280,  while  the  time  during  which 
the  superintendent's  visits  must  be  made — ^the 
time  the  schools  are  actually  open — is  less  than 
seven  months.  No  superintendent  can  in  this 
time  visit  so  many  schools,  each  as  often  as  he 
should,  stay  as  long  as  he  ought,  perform  actual 
supervision,  and  attend  to  tne  other  duties  of 
his  office.  In'  our  rural  districts,  schools  are 
seldom  visited  oftener  than  once  a  year,  while 
the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  shovrs 
that  last  year  there  were  in  the  State  1326  which 
were  not  visited  at  all.  With  so  many  schools 
to  visit,  the  time  spent  in  each  must  necessarily 
be  so  short  that  it  can  give  but  little  satisfaction 
to  the  superintendent,  or  benefit  to  the  school. 
In  the  country  districts  our  observation  has  been 
that  the  average  number  of  visits  made  by  su- 

Eerintendents  is  four  per  day — not  from  choice, 
ut  from  necessity.  And  we  have  known  su- 
perintendents who,  in  thickly  settled  districts, 
where  the  school  houses  were  situated  near 
each  other,  were  accustomed  to  make  no  less 
than  six  visits. 

In  a  visit  of  one  or  two  hours  it  is  impossible 
for    a  superintendent  to  judge  either  of  the 


*  It  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  know 
that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  presented 
the  following  bill  (House  bill  No.  115,  session  of 
1887),  and  urged  its  passage  at  the  late  session  of  the 
Legislature.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  for  some  reason  was  not  reported  in  the 
Senate.  It  will  come  in  time,  for  it  is  in  this  direc- 
tion of  closer  supervision  that  progress  must  now  be 
made. — Ed.  Journal, 

"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  Supervision  of 
the  Common  Schools : 

**  Sec.  I.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  School 
Directors  or  Controllers  of  any  school  district  having 
within  their  jurisdiction  not  less  than  ten  schools,  or 
of  two  or  more  adjoining  districts  in  the  same  county 
having  in  all  not  exceeding  fifty  schools,  may,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  a  majority 
of  the  several  boards  for  the  purpose  named,  select 
by  a  viva  voce  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  Directors  of  the  single  district  or  of  the 
districts  combined,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  person  as 
District  Superintendent  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to 
date  from  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  the  current 
school  year  in  which  he  was  elected. 

"  Sec  2.  The  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Directors  in  the  district  or  districts 
forming  the  division  shall  be  necessary  to  elect,  and 
the  person  elected  must  be  at  the  time  of  election  an 
inhabitant  and  citizen  of  the  county,  and  shall  have 
the  same  qualifications  as  are  now  required  by  law  for 
a  County  Superintendent. 

**  Sec  3.  A  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  or 
Controllers  to  elect  a  District  Superintendent  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  in  the  case  of  a 
single  district  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  by  each  president  and  secretary  of  the 
several  boards  when  two  or  more  districts  unite  to 
form  a  division,  and  all  the  members  of  the  several 
boards  included  shall  be  given  due  notice  of  the  time, 
place,  and  object  of  the  meeting,  which  shall  be  held 
in  the  month  of  June,  after  the  organization  of  the 
several  boards  for  the  ensuing  year. 


"Sec  4.  The  salary  to  be  paid  shall  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  the  Directors  or  Controllers  present 
at  the  convention  electing  the  District  Superintendent, 
and  shall  not  be  less  than  the  highest  salary  paid  to 
any  teacher  employed  by  any  board  within  the  divi- 
sion for  the  preceding  school  term,  and  shall  be  paid, 
if  in  a  single  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
teachers*  salaries  employed  therein,  and  in  the  case 
of  combined  districts  the  compensation  when  fixed 
by  the  convention  shall  be  based  on  the  number  of 
schools  within  the  territory  over  which  the  boards 
have  jurisdiction,  and  paid  proportionately  out  of  the 
district  funds  of  the  several  districts  according  to  the 
number  of  schools  in  each  district  forming  the  division. 

"  Sec  5.  The  person  duly  elected  shall  within  ten 
days  thereafter  be  officially  notified  in  writing  by  the 
officers  of  the  convention  of  his  appointment,  and  of 
the  salary  agreed  upon,  and  upon  his  acceptance  of 
the  appointment,  no  district  shall  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  the  division  formed  by  the  several 
boards  then  in  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  offi- 
cial term  of  the  person  elected. 

"Sec  6.  The  office  of  District  Superintendent  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act  shall  be  subordinate  to  that  of 
County  Superintendent,  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
person  elected  as  aforesaid  to  visit  and  thoroughly 
inspect  the  several  schools  and  school  buildings  of 
his  district,  and  report  each  month  during  the  annual 
school  term  to  the  board  or  boards  of  directors,  and 
he  shall  make  such  recommendations  relating  to 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  directors  as  may 
in  his  judgment  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 
He  shall  report  also  to  the  County  Superintendent 
upon  such  matters  of  supervision  and  statistics  as  the 
several  boards  may  require.  It  shall  be  his  duty  also 
to  assist  the  County  Superintendent  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  within  the  district,  and  perform  such 
other  official  duties  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Directors. 

"  Sec  7.  A  District  Superintendent  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  dis- 
missal, of  the  whole  number  of  Directors  in  his  dis- 
trict, but  only  on  complaint  duly  made  and  proven 
after  a  full  and  impartial  investigation  and  hearing 
on  charges  of  official  negligence,  incompetency  or 
immorality." 
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teacher's  power  to  teach  or  of  the  condition  of 
the  school;  much  less  can  he  exercise  such 
control  or  guidance  as  may  be  needed.  All 
work  needs  supervision ;  this  is  especially  true 
when  the  several  parts  are  performed  by  differ- 
ent persons.  It  is  acknowledged  and  put  into 
practice  by  every  successful  manufactory  and 
business  house.  It  is  doubly  important,  and  is 
much  more  needed  in  our  schools  where,  as  yet, 
the  larger  part  of  the  labor  is  unkilled.  Now, 
put  the  question  this  way :  All  will  admit  that 
teaching  is  the  most  important  business  known 
to  man.  What  manufactory — especially  if  it  is 
just  passing  through  the  transition  period  from 
unskilled  to  skilled  labor — what  manufactory, 
under  these  circumstances,  could  exist  for  a  sin- 
gle year  if  the  workmen  were  visited  but  once 
in  that  time  by  their  superintendents?  The 
statement  of  the  question  leaves  but  one  an- 
swer, and  we  believe  that  there  is  no  need  for 
further  argument;  that  every  one  will  admit 
that  our  schools  need  the  best  supervision.  We 
believe,  too,  that  it  will  be  as  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  at  present  they  do  not  receive  this. 
It  will  then  necessarily  follow  that  there  should 
be  an  additional  force  of  inspectors.  The  only 
auesdon  remaining  is.  Shall  the  superinten- 
dents be  co-ordinate  school  officers  in  the  same 
county,  or  shall  some  be  subordinate  to  others. 

It  is  essential  that  every  successful  system  of 
education  be  directed  by  one  responsible  head, 
who  shall  be  held  accountable  for  its  general 
workings  and  results,  and  who  shall  have  suffi- 
cient power  to  enforce  his  decisions.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  conflicts  of  authority  which 
could  not  but  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
schools.  But  it  would  seem  that,  geographical 
boundaries,  particularly  county^  lines,  are  the 
best  to  define  and  separate  districts  of  super- 
vision. We  would  therefore  declare  the  affirm- 
ative of  the  question  which  heads  our  paper 
—Superintendents  should  have  commissioned 
I  assistants ;  and  we  would  emphasize  the  point 
that  the  County  Superintendent  must  be  the 
leader  of  education  m  his  county,  and  the  in- 
spectors be  under  his  control,  and  subject  to 
him. 

The  county  should  be  divided  into  districts, 
no  one  of  which  should  be  so  large  but  that 
each  school  in  it  may  be  visited  at  least  once 
each  month  by  the  inspector,  who  should  ^isit 
each  school  thus  regularly,  report  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  whose  charge  it  is,  the  condition 
^    of  the  house,  grounds,  furniture,  apparatus,  and 
whatever    else  may  need  improvement;    he 
I    should  also  carefully  note  the  work  done  by  the 
I    teacher  in  charge,  the  government  and  general 
condition  of  the  school,  the  grading  and  course 
I    of  study,  the  number  of  pupils  in  school,  and 
I    the  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  do 
I    not  attend,  the  average  attendance,  and  what- 
;    ever  else  the  good  of  the  schools  may  require. 
i    He  should  keep  a  correct  record  of  his  inspec- 
tion, and  report  it  regularly  to  the  county  su- 
I    porintcndent,  the  essential  features  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the    State    Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  nature  or  value  of  supervision,  nor  to  define 


the  inspector's  powers,  or  point  out  his  duties. 
Neveruieless,  as  the  subject  of  our  paper,  when 
fully  stated,  may  be  saidf  to  be  almost  axiomatic, 
it  must  have  been  the  intention  of  those  who 
assigned  it  as  a  topic  of  discussion,  to  call  forth 
thought  on  some  of  the  indirect  issues  involved 
in  it.  And  further,  as  the  plan  of  having  sub- 
ordinate inspectors  has  not  yet  been  tried  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  believe  it  to  be  germane  to 
our  subject,  and  advantageous  to  us  as  a  body 
of  educators,  to  look  briefly  at  what  other 
changes  can  profitably  be  made  in  our  super- 
vision in  connection  with  the  one  in  the  inspec- 
torial force,  so  that  better  results  may  be  ob- 
tained from  our  schools. 

We  hesitate  about  presenting  our  views  upon 
this  subject,  and  certainly  do  not  presume  to  set 
up  our  opinions  independently,  but  express 
them  rather  with  the  hope  of  arousing  deeper 
thought  in  others,  and  securing  a  more  general 
discussion  and  presentation  of  the  views  of 
those  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  will  have 
far  greater  weight  than  ours  can  have. 

At  present  it  ^s  often  difficult,  perhaps  even 
impossible,  for  a  Superintendent  to  get  a  teacher 
to  carry  out  his  designs  as  the  good  of  the 
schools  demands.  Schools  may  languish — ^and 
often  do — because  the  superintendent  has  not 
sufficient  power  to  enforce  his  decisions.  This 
is  especially  true  in  graded  schools  where  the 
workings  of  the  schools  come  more  directly 
under  his  control.  If  the  Superintendent  is  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  school 
work,  he  must  have  power  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  just  demands,  a  power  which  shall  equal 
his  responsibility.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  general  workings 
of  a  system  whose  control  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  others.  The  success  of  a  school 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  kind  and 
quality  of  its  teachers,  yet  in  this  State  the  su- 
perintendent has  almost  no  voice  in  their  selec- 
tion, although  he  may  be  held  accountable  for 
their  success.  Is  this  reasonable  ?  Is  it  just  ? 
He  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the 
workings  of  the  schools,  and  should  be  expected 
to  secure  efficient  instructors  in  them ;  conse- 
quently he  should  be  given  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers. 

And,  too,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  superintendent  who  has  made  a  study  of 
his  business,  who  has  studied  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  schools  in  his  charge,  and  the 
qualifications  and  methods  of  the  teachers  with 
whom  these  schools  must  be  supplied,  is  better 
fitted  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  teachers  than  is 
the  director  who  in  most  cases  has  not  studied 
the  business  at  all.  The  inspector  who  watches 
carefully  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the 
courses  of  study  in  them,  the  methods  of  in- 
struction used  by  their  teachers,  the  professional 
zeal  and  knowledge  of  those  teachers,  is  best 
fitted  to  make  the  necessary  appointments  and 
changes  in  the  teaching  force.  To  deny  this  is 
to  deny  his  fitness  and  qualifications  for  the  po- 
sition which  he  holds.  The  great  success  of 
Colonel  Parker  at  Quincy  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  tenure  of  his  teachers*  posi- 
tions depended  upon  the  will  of  the  Colonel 
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himself.  Thus,  when  he  saw  that  a  teacher 
was  not  properly  carrying  out  the  work  of  the 
school,  tne  power  of  removal  was  in  his  own 
hands,  as  was  also  the  power  to  select  and  ap- 
point such  teachers  as  he  knew  to  be  best  fitted 
and  qualified  for  the  special  work  at  hand. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  are  those  who 
fear  that  Superintendents  might  in  some  cases 
misuse  this  power  and  make  appointments  from 
motives  of  friendship,  rather  than  a  desire  to 
benefit  the  schools.  We  answer  this  by  asking 
in  return.  Is  favoritism  or  nepotism  more  likely 
to  be  practiced  by  superintendents  than  by 
boards  of  directors  ?  •  One  superintendent,  or 
half  a  dozen  inspectors  have  not  so  many 
friends  to  satisfy  as  have  the  scores  of  directors 
in  each  county.  A  decision  in  the  School  Laws, 
edition  of  1885,  in  speaking  of  directors  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,  says:  "Family,  political,  or 
church  influence  ....  have  often  been  the 
bane  of  the  exercise  of  the  office  in  this  its 
highest  function." 

We  believe,  also,  that  it  would  be  well  to  give 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  a  voice  in 
the  selection  and  adoption  of  text-books.  Here, 
too,  we  hold  that  the  professional  teacher  is  the 
one  best  fitted  to  make  a  choice  which  shall  be 
advantageous  to  our  schools.  The  adoption  of 
textbooks  is  next  in  importance  to  the  selection 
of  teachers.  And  as  the  carpenter  and  the 
blacksmith  use  tools  of  their  own  selection,  so 
those  directly  connected  with  the  internal  work- 
va^  and  control  of  our  schools  should  have  the 
privilege  of  adopting  the  tools  which  they  are 
to  use.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  are  the  proper 
persons  to  make  this  selection.  Our  boards  of 
education  are  seldom  qualified  to  select  books, 
as  but  few  of  them  are  composed  of  men  who 
have  made  a  specialty  of  professional  work,  or 
are  acquainted  with  the  essential  features  nec- 
essary to  a  first-class  text-book.  We  are  not 
speaking  to  the  disparagement  of  our  directors, 
for  they  are  not  chosen  on  account  of  any  spe- 
cial fitness  in  this  direction,  but  on  account  of 
their  business  skill  and  sagacity. 

We  would  hope  also  to  see  the  subject  of 
grades,  courses  of  study,  etc.,  placed  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  superintendents  and  inspectors. 
Time  will  not  permit  any  argument  in  favor  of 
such  a  change.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  all  to 
turn  our  attention  to  these  things  and  each  make 
a  personal  study  of  them.  If  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  in  anyone  thought  on  the 
subject,  if  we  have  said  anything  that  will 
cause  any  one  to  devise  some  method  or  plan 
by  which  our  system  of  public  schools  may  be 
improved,  the  instruction  m  them  more  efficient, 
and  the  inspection  in  them  more  thorough,  we 
shall  be  more  than  repaid  for  our  effort. 

We  ask  for  closer  supervision ;  we  ask  to 
have  the  force  of  inspectors  so  increased  as  to 
give  this ;  we  ask  that  the  power  of  the  superin- 
tendent be  increased — and  if  necessary  his  re- 
sponsibility. But  in  the  matter  of  detail  we 
cannot  trust  our  judgment.  We  cannot  venture 
to  say  whether  the  superintendent  and  his  in- 
spectors should  form  a  board  of  control  for  the 
whole  county  and  have  in  their  hands  the  whole 
question  of  selection  and  removal  of  teachers. 


adoption  of  text-books,  approval  of  courses  of 
study,  and  arrangement  of  grades,  or  whether 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistant  in  each  in- 
spectorate should,  together  with  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  district,  form  a  body  sharing 
jointly  these  powers.  These  points  we  must 
leave  to  older  neads  than  ours. 

Supt.  Chas.  Lose,  of  Lycoming,  thought 
there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  closer  supervision  than  is  possi- 
ble for  the  County  Superintendent  to  give. 
Numberless  details  require  frequent  atten- 
tion. The  matter  of  health  precautions  is 
one — there  may  be  children  who  should  be 
sent  home  to  avoid  contagion ;  he  knew  of 
one  case  where  a  pupil  was  observed  by  the 
visiting  officer  to  be  ill,  and  sent  home,  and 
in  three  days  after,  died  of  malignant  scarlet 
fever.  Other  cases  were  given  of  idiotic 
children  being  sent  to  school,  and  those 
who  were  deaf  and  dumb — thus  imposing 
burdens  upon  the  teacher  which  should  be 
prevented.  How  is  the  Superintendent  to 
do  it,  without  competent  and  authorized  as- 
sistants? Then,  there  are  school  houses  out 
of  repair  and  unfit  for  use ;  and  schools  in 
which  the  law  is  not  observed  as  to  the  in- 
struction given.  He  knew  of  a  county 
where  in  50  schools  no  geography  or  history 
was  taught,  in  25  grammar  was  hardly 
touched,  and  in  perhaps  half  of  the  whole 
number  physiology  was  not  introduced  ;  yet, 
as  the  counUy  was  large,  the  Superintendent 
did  not  get  into  most  of  these  schools  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  term,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  the  trouble.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  have  every  school  visited  early  in 
the  term,  these  inefficient  or  careless  teachers 
could  be  made  to  do  better  or  quit  the  busi- 
ness. Authorized  assistants,  one  to  each 
forty  schools,  would  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  100  per  cent,  the  first  year. 
In  our  large  counties,  the  Superintendent 
knows  and  can  know  almost  nothing  about 
his  schools,  under  present  conditions — even 
if  he  is  traveling  all  the  time,  and  so  seldom 
at  home  that  his  own  children  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  !  In  his  own  county,  it 
was  70  miles  from  his  home  to  the  farthest 
school  house ;  and  when  he  could  spend  but 
an  hour  or  two  in  a  school,  what  could  he 
learn  of  the  teaching,  except  in  very  bad 
cases?  It  is  time  that  closer  supervision 
should  be  provided ;  and  these  assistant  su-  J 
perintendents  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  State  appropriation,  as  in  many 
counties  the  tax  is  already  too  heavy. 

Prof.  D.  R.  Augsburg,  of  Kutztown  Nor- 
mal School,  answered  the  question, 

HOW  SHOULD  DRAWING  BE  TAUGHT  ? 

Many  people,  and  some  teachers,  seem  to 
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think  that  drawing  is  a  sort  of  recreation  or 
amusement,  with  but  little  practical  bearing  or 
results;  and  it  is  these  who  oftenest  ask  the 
question  which  has  been  placed  on  the  pro- 
graunme.  But  there  are  others  who  see  its  great 
utility,  yet  cannot  decide  between  the  numerous 
methods  and  systems  offered  them,  and  so  get 
little  done.  Now  the  truth  is  that  not  only  Sie 
eye  of  the  child,  but  that  of  the  teacher,  does 
not  rightly  see  even  the  commonest  objects 
without  special  training.  As  arithmetic  lies  at 
the  basis  of  mathematics,  and  grammar  of  lan- 
guage, so  drawing  underlies  aU  the  useful  arts 
that  depend  upon  the  training  of  hand  and  eye. 

We  answer,  therefore,  that  drawing  should  be 
taught  just  as  you  teach  any  other  fundamental 
branch.  Give  it  a  fair  share  of  time  and  atten- 
tion, and,  aside  from  its  direct  value,  you  will 
reap  proht  from  it  in  the  culture  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  which  will  tell  upon  the  whole 
work  of  the  school.  The  child  should  begin  to 
draw  on  the  first  day  of  his  school  life,  and  keep 
it  up  right  along.  The  benefit  to  penmanship 
alone  would  be  worth  the  time  given  to  it. 

You  will  have  no  trouble  in  arousing  or  keep- 
ing up  an  interest  in  this  work  if  you  give  the 
fitUe  ones  pictures  to  make ;  they  will  enjoy  the 
work,  and  surprise  you  with  the  results.  Give 
them  models  upon  the  board,  and  let  them 
copy;  some  of  them  will  make  better  pictures 
than  the  average  teacher,  of  objects  familiar  to 
them.  We  see  things  imperfectly,  from  disuse 
and  misuse  of  the  visual  power  for  generations 
behind  us ;  we  can  only  overcome  this  heredity 
by  other  generations  of  proper  training;  and  it 
is  your  business  to  be  makmg  a  beginning  in 
that  direction  now. 

Give  them  for  instance  a  human  face  to  copy, 
and  show  them  how  to  vary  its  expression  by 
slight  changes  of  the  lines ;  let  them  copy  from 
pictures ;  draw  for  them  from  objects — ^a  chair, 
a  table,  an  insect,  a  leaf— anything  that  comes 
to  hand  and  is  within  their  knowledge;  show 
them  from  their  own  work  how  they  have  only 
seen  the  object  in  part,  and  not  in  its  true  rela- 
tions, and  now  they  may  correct  and  improve 
their  picture ;  you  will  often  find  that  you  are 
learning,  as  well  as  teaching  them  to  observe 
closely. 

As  to  the  various  methods,  it  is  not  well  to 
confine  yourself  to  any  one.  Of  course  draw- 
ing from  pictures  is  not  a  complete  method, 
though  it  has  its  advantages,  which  should  be 
used ;  we  must  come  at  last  to  drawing  from  the 
object,  and  may  as  well  begin  it  early.  There 
are  many  seemingly  difficult  objects  that  be- 
come easy  to  draw  by  little  hints  in  the  way  of 
outline  forms ;  all  these  must  be  familiar  to  the 
teacher — for  in  drawing  as  in  everything  else, 
success  depends  upon  the  teacher's  thorough 
onderstanding  of  what  he  is  about.  You  should 
fairy  along  copying  and  drawing  from  the  ob- 
ject together— each  will  supply  what  the  other 
ucks,  and  so  approximate  a  complete  method. 

The  speaker  illustrated  his  points  by  draw- 
ings upon  the  blackboard — faces,  insects  in 
^ous  stages,  and  finally  a  railroad  station, 
showing  himself  very  ready  with  the  crayon. 


Prof.  W.  H.  Samuel,  of  Philadelphia,, 
was  surprised  to  see  the  human  face  pre- 
sented as  a  test-drawing  for  beginners.  He 
would  not  start  with  any  such  difficult  and 
complex  object,  but  with  some  common 
form  bounded  by  straight  lines — then  pass 
to  the  ordinary  simple  forms  in  nature — the 
outline  of  a  flower — then  the  outlines  of  ar- 
tificial objects,  as  houses,  etc.  We  can  find 
models  in  the  many  publications  containing 
pictures.  In  drawing  from  the  object,  he 
would  not  take  a  box,  but  a  cylinder,  and 
so  teach  the  circle  and  ellipses  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  object.  He  had  been 
helped  by  a  little  book,  the  Elements  of 
Drawing,  by  Ruskin,  which  he  recommended 
to  all  teachers. 

Dr.  R.'K.  BuEHRLE  could  see  no  good 
reason  for  entirely  discarding  measurements 
in  primary  work  in  drawing.  We  invert 
the  recognized  principle,  and  proceed  from 
the  difficult  to  the  easy,  when  we  require  the 
children  to  work  entirely  by  the  eye— for 
the  skilled  draughtsman  has  his  instruments 
and  uses  them.  How  are  we  to  defend  our 
course  on  this  point,  in  consonance  with  the 
received  principle  of  pedagogics?  We  vio- 
late the  same  principle  by  beginning  with  a 
picture  of  the  face.  We  should  begin,  as 
the  last  speaker  said,  with  lines,  and  simple 
figures.  He  asked  Prof.  Augsburg  if  there 
was  any  objection  to  the  use  of  rulers  and 
measurements. 

Prof.  Augsburg  said  he  would  not  let 
beginners  know  that  there  were  such  things 
as  straight  or  curved  lines.  As  to  using 
rulers,  if  they  begin  that  way  they  will  have 
to  use  them  all  their  lives.  He  would  begin 
by  making  the  pupil  depend  on  himself — 
the  hand  will  soon  learn  dexterity.  You 
want  the  lesson  to  be  a  pleasure,  not  all 
hard  work. 

Prof.  Eckels  said  you  could  use  helps  and 
work  with  straight  lines,  and  not  lose  the 
pleasure  or  make  it  hard  work.  He  had 
once  seen  a  simple  lesson  given  with  a  rect- 
angle, dividing  the  sides  and  connecting  the 
points — all  straight  lines — and  producing  a 
handsome  figure.  He  took  home  the  idea 
to  his  pupils,  and  tried  it  both  ways,  some- 
times with  measurements,  sometimes  with- 
out, and  they  had  a  good  time — in  fact,  they 
kept  the  teacher  busy  examining  the  results 
or  their  straight- line  work.  He  would  not 
give  complex  objects  to  beginners. 

Supt.  Weiss — Did  the  gentleman  never 
get  past  the  straight  lines? 

Prof.  Eckels — Oh,  yes;  but  I  had  every- 
thing to  learn.  I  learned  after  a  while  to 
draw  things  so  that  they  could  be  recognized 
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when  I  wrote  the  name  under  the  drawing, 
but  long  before  that  the  pupils  could  draw 
objects  so  that  they  did  not  need  the  names 
under  them. 

The  discussion  closed  here. 

Supt.  H.  S.  Jones,  who  was  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  Thursday  morning,  requested 
that  he  be  allowed  to  read  his  paper  to-day, 
as  he  was  expected  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  at  Chicago, 
and  could  not  be  present  on  Thursday.  His 
request  was  granted,  and  he  read  the  follow- 
ing answer  to  the  question, 

WHAT  IS  THE  OBJECT  OF  EXAMINATIONS  IN 
GRADED  SCHOOLS? 

There  is  a  voice  like  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness preaching,  "Away  with  examinations,  away 
with  them !"  Thus  it  has  always  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be — good  things  will  be  handled 
badly.  There  is  far  too  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times  that  demands  free  divorce  from  every- 
thing that  is  a  source  of  trouble,  as  being  the 
shortest,  easiest  way  toward  reform.  Wise  ad- 
justment and  skillful  adaptation  are  kept  in  the 
background.  * 

Examinations  having  done  so  much'  toward 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  so  much  toward 
introducing  purpose  in  our  schools,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  in  many  instances  the  school  has  been 
turned  into  a  concern  whose  object  was  exami- 
nation. The  pupil  labors  in  a  sort  of  mental 
-sweat  to  pass  the  examination.  The  teacher 
struggles  and  agonizes  to  have  his  class  pass 
the  examination.  Parents  and  friends  join  in 
the  general  worry,  and,  through  their  interest  in 
education,  make  galling  burdens  heavier. 

Within  twenty  years  surgery  has  made  won- 
derful advances,  not  by  throwing  aside  the  use 
of  the  knife,  but  by  modifications  that  bring  it 
closer  to  nature  as  a  help,  not  as  an  indepen- 
dent power.  So  it  seems  best  to  regard  the  ex- 
amination as  far  too  valuable  a  feature  in  our 
schools  to  be  condemned  and  thrust  aside,  be- 
-cause  here  and  there  it  has  been  developed  into 
a  burdensome  abuse. 

Strong,  cultured  minds,  rich  in  observation 
and  power  of  critical  discrimination,  not  en- 
gaged in  educational  work,  have  expressed 
themselves  as  seeing  tendencies  and  results  in 
public  school  systems  that  are  far  from  being 
truly  educative.  Sometimes  the  criticisms  are 
pronounced  in  mild  form,  but  often  they  are  so 
positive  as  not  easily  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
take  the  shape  of  charges.  Some  of  the  most 
emphatic  are:  "The  system  magnifies  the  im- 
portance of  the  routine  operations  of  the 
school ; "  "  It  mistakes  means  for  ends ;  **  "  It 
is  absorbed  in  non-essentials;"  "It  insists  too 
rigidly  upon  the  uniformity  in  methods  and  re- 
sults ; "  "It  treats  pupils  en  masse ^  and  ignores 
individuality."  The  educator  has  no  higher 
duty  than  that  which  directs  him  to  scan,  meas- 
ure, and  weigh  the  tendencies  of  the  system  he 
is  administering;  and  he  should  have  an  open 
ear  to  all  cries,  whether  disparaging  or  encour- 


aging, and  should  rejoice  in  the  helpful  obser- 
vations and  candid  criticisms  of  non-experts. 

In  order  that  the  object  of  examinations  in 
graded  schools  may  be  properly  reached,  a  few 
thoughts  will  be  offered  concerning  (i)  The 
Function  of  the  Public  Schools;  (2)  Grading  or 
Classification ;  (3)  Special  Uses  of  the  Exami- 
nations, and  (4)  Some  Suggestions. 

1.  The  Function  of  the  Public  School 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  public  school  to 
serve  as  a  human  sifting-machine,  by  which  a 
certain  kind  of  brain  can  be  discovered  and  re- 
tained. The  common  school  is  an  institution 
that  is  to  receive  and  hold  as  long  as  possible 
children  differing  more  or  less  widely  in  race, 
heredity,  surroundings,  strength,  health,  and 
the  faculty  of  learning.  The  school  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  organized  and  managed  no  more 
for  the  talented  and  the  evenly-balanced  of  fair 
ability  in  many  directions,  than  for  the  weak, 
the  crippled,  and  those  whose  brains  possess 
considerable  vigor,  but  are  unmistakably  lop- 
sided. 

2.  Classification, 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  classification, 
even  in  large  schools,  was  hardly  known.  In- 
dividual study  and  individual  instruction  held 
sway.  The  classification  that  existed  was  of  the 
most  elastic  type;  a  pupil  joined  a  class  or  not, 
according  to  his  liking;  or  drifted  in  and  out; 
to-day,  a  member — to-morrow,  absent,  absorbed 
in  some  independent  work  that  held  him  pris- 
oner. This  "go  as  you  please"  style  of  school, 
this  total  lack  of  system,  in  which  the  teacher 
guided  and  ruled  so  little  and  so  loosely,  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  "  model  school  "of 
later  days,  strong  in  systematic  details,  and  in 
that  close  classification  which  does  not  allow  a 
pupil  to  move,  unless  "  under  orders." 

The  old-time  school,  with  next  to  no  organi- 
zation, may  be  put  down  as  a  miserable  failure 
-—a  factory  of  wasted  efforts ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  produced  educational  fruit  of  which  we  have 
no  just  reason  to  be  ashamed.  The  older  we 
grow  the  more  easy  we  find  it  to  respect  methods 
and  notions  that  once  we  stood  ready  to  con-  : 
demn  or  to  laugh  at.  , 

The  classification  of  a  school  is  the  placing 
of  its  pupils  in  sections  or  grades  in  accord  with  i 
the  course  of  study,  based  on  the  capacity  of  ' 
the  pupils  to  do  fairly  the  work  of  the  grade  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

Classification  in  the  management  of  schools 
possesses  the  valuable  merit  of  economy.  It 
sprang  from  the  constantly  recurring  problem 
in  industrial  pursuits — ^how  to  make  labor  as 
productive  as  possible.  In  gaining  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  conventional  facts,  such  as 
signs — written  and  spoken — word-forms,  arbi- 
trary tables,  dates,  processes,  second-hand 
knowledge,  etc.,  a  large  number  of  pupils  can 
be  instructed  by  a  single  teacher,  quite  as  well, 
if  not  better,  as  one  or  a  very  few.  As  the  sort 
of  learning  referred  to  must  necessarily  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  young,  classification,  if  used 
judiciously,  is  unquestionably  economical. 

Classification  may  be  said  to  be  close  or  edM- 
cational. 
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Gose  classification  is  military  in  spirit ;  it  links 
pupil  to  pupil  by  an  inelastic  chain,  and  "keep- 
ing step"  IS  the  chief  business  when  the  com- 
mand, "  Forward,  march,"  is  given.  Its  aim  is 
fusion  and  uniformity.  It  tempts  the  weaker 
teacher  to  the  worship  of  such  technicalities  as 
are  easily  worked  up  into  "  splendid  class  reci- 
tations." It  places  in  the  back-ground  true 
teaching,  and  brings  to  the  forefront  chatty  class- 
lecturing. 

The  instruction  given  takes  one  of  two  forms : 
it  adapts  itself  to  the  weak  minority  so  as  to 
hold  the  class  together  in  funereal  step,  or  it 
takes  pride  in  "double-quick"  thoroughness 
and  burdensome  exactions  that  can  be  borne 
only  by  the  few.  The  first  is  best  illustrated  in 
the  workings  of  the  Board  Schools  6f  England, 
where  size  of  salary  depends  considerably  on 
die  number  of  pupils  passed  by  the  inspector. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  that  country  to 
sec  a  large  majority  of  a  class  like  overflowing 
jHtchers  at  a  fountain,  while  the  teacher  is 
struggling  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  small 
mental  throats  of  the  laggards. 

The  latter  is  shown  in  strong  light  in  a  recent 
report  of  a  metropolitan  school  of  1141  students, 
which  dwindled  down  to  717  in  fivt  months, 
and  to  652  at  the  end  of  the  school  year — a 
shrinkage  of  over  57  per  cent.  Ten  hundred 
and  forty-eight  knocked  at  the  door  for  admis- 
sion, and  40  per  cent,  were  rejected;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  past,  the  60  per  cent,  admitted  will, 
in  a  few  short  months,  be  cut  down  50  per  cent. 
Such  management  distinguishes  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest."  Material  that  will  not  fuse  to  the 
exact  form  desired,  is  rejected  as  slag.  In  the 
report,  the  Board  of  Education  are  congratu- 
lated on  the  "general  prosperity  "  of  the  school. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  close  classification, 
in  its  best  and  worst  forms,  is  hardly  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  public  school  system.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive exotic,  largely  modified  by  different 
educational  climates,  originally  imported  from 
those  higher  and  pecularly  distinctive  institu- 
tions whose  function  is  to  act  on  the  homoge- 
neous few  and  not  on  the  heterogeneous  many. 

Educational  classification  aims  at  the  progress 
of  the  individual.  It  makes  the  class  an  eco- 
nomic convenience,  rather  than  a  necessity. 
When  the  pupil  steps  out  of  the  broad  domain 
of  the  conventional,  to  that  which  calls  for  ex- 
perience and  thought,  it  not  only  allows,  but  it 
compels  him  to  "break  ranks."  It  makes  no 
special  effort  to  clothe  each  member  in  educa- 
tional uniform.  Class  standing  is  an  incident 
—not  a  standard  or  measure  of  the  progress 
made,  or  the  good  received.  It  demands  that 
the  teacher  shall  study  the  child  before  settling 
on  methods  and  lessons — not  the  typical  child, 
hot  the  child  sitting  in  his  school-room. 

The  proper  classification  of  pupils  should  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  attention  of  the  supervi- 
sory force,  and  should  never  be  left  to  the  inex- 
perienced, or  to  those  who  have  difficulty  in 
estimating  mental  faculty.  The  size  of  a  class 
and  the  number  of  classes  to  a  teacher  depend 
on  material  and  location.  A  large  class  possess- 
iog  many  points  of  similarity  is  not  so  heavy  a 
strain  upon  the  teacher  as  a  small  one  that  has 


but  few  or  next  to  nonev  Board  rules  that  fix 
the  minimum  number  of  pupils  to  be  assigned 
to  a  teacher  are  unpedagogical.  This  matter 
should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who- 
know  the  children  best. 

Close  classification  finds  an  ally  in  mechanical 
methods,  and  where  sucn  methods  prevail,  it 
perfects  the  mechanism,  to  have  all  the  pupils  in 
the  room  in  the  same  class.  Under  exceptional 
circumstances,  this  would  be  allowable;  but  with 
the  average  run  of  schools  and  pupils,  two 
classes,  at  least,  should  be  given  to  a  teacher,, 
and  in  case  of  the  school  of  suburban  make-up, 
the  number  may  be  increased  to  four,  rather 
than  have  young  children  walk  themselves 
weary,  and  into  a  dislike  for  education,  by  a 
daily  struggle  to  reach  a  central  school  miles 
away. 

The  examination  of  pupils  should  be  subor- 
dinate to  education,  serving  merely  as  a  factor 
in  the  operations  of  instruction.  The  idea  that 
examination  is  education  should  have  no 
place  in  the  minds  of  pupils  or  teachers.  If 
otherwise,  the  teacher  and  those  in  his  care  will 
concentrate  their  energies  upon  gaining  results 
that  can  be  readily  estimated  by  examinations. 
There  is  a  radical  difference  between  studying 
a  subject  for  examination  and  studying  it  for 
possession. 

Where  examination  is  supreme  in  a  school, "^ 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  narrow  criticism  in-  / 
stead  of  enthusiastic  learning.  "Probable/ 
questions,"  hke  tormenting  ghosts,  haunt  pupil  S 
and  teacher,  night  and  day,  driving  them  with  i 
the  cruel  whip  of  per  cents.,  into  the  kingdoni 
of  nervous  restlessness  and  worry. 

The  kind  of  classification  in  force  has  much 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  examination. 
Close,  narrow  classification  moves  in  company 
with  a  corresponding  examination.  Educationad 
classification  is  satisfied  with  educational  exam- 
ination. 

The  "  no  examination  "  advocates  ask,  "  Why 
use  an  appliance  that  can  easily  be  made  mis- 
chievous ? "  The  answer  is,  that  the  value  of 
an  instrument  is  not  lowered  in  the  least  by  the 
fact  that,  unless  skillfully  handled,  it  may  do 
harm. 

It  is  conceded  that  where  the  life  and  strength 
of  a  school  are  given  to  preparing  for  examina- 
tions, the  tendency  of  the  examination  is  to 
crush  out  spontaneity  in  pupil  and  teacher,  and 
although  examination  is  of  service  as  a  criterion, 
its  truer  and  higher  function  is  to  stimulate. 

Examinations  should  be  (a)  written,  (b)  oral, 
and  (c)  objective.  Since  writing  has  entered  so 
extensively  into  school  exercises,  examinations 
have  largely  taken  the  written  form.  When 
the  written  examination  cyclone  struck  Boston, 
over  forty  years  ago,  and  the  numbers  of 
wounded  and  killed  were  presented  in  compli- 
cated per  cent,  tables,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public,  Horace  Mann,*in  discussing  the  morti- 
fying results,  grew  eloquent  in  praise  of  what  he 
termed  the  "novel  mode,"  and  "the  new 
method."  To  him,  it  seemed  to  meet  every 
want,  real  and  imaginary.  In  fact  it  seemed  to 
-him  "  a  new  education.* 

Without  question,  in  some  essential  points. 
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the  written  method  stands  pre-eminent ;  but  it 
does  not  compass  the  whole  circle  of  require- 
ments. Vocal  expression  has  a  place  in  our 
schools,  and  only  by  oral  tests  can  it  be  seen 
what  readiness  classes  have  in  describing,  re- 
producing, and  conversing.  Besides,  the  spoken 
word  is  a  better  test  *of  assimilation  than  the 
written  word.  An  English  authority,  speaking 
of  the  viva  voce  method,  says,  "  Nothing  so 
much  defeats  cram." 

But  the  oral  with  the  written  method  is  only 
made  completely  effective  by  the  addition  of  the 
objective.  Since  words  ana  things  have  been 
joined  in  educational  wedlock,  in  the  teaching 
of  the  sciences,  and  sweet  mother  Nature  visits 
occasionally  the  primary  school,  with  the  cheer- 
ing promise  that  she  will  soon  be  around  to 
stay,  objects  in  examination  must  soon  take  an 
honored  seat. 

3.  Special  Uses  of  the  Examination, 
Properly  conducted,  examinations  serve  (i) 

to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  independent,  thoughtful 
action ;  (2)  as  approximative  tests  of  class 
progress ;  (3)  to  bring  to  the  front  defects  and 
oversights  in  the  instruction ;  (4)  to  test  excep- 
tionally strong  pupils  recommended  for  indi- 
vidual promotion;  (5)  to  determine  whether  a 
class,  or  most  of  it,  are  prepared  or  not  for  the 
work  of  the  next  higher  grade ;  (6)  to  ascertain 
the  fitness  of  a  class  to  graduate  from  a  course 
of  study  calling  for  a  diploma. 

As  to  who  should  take  part  in  the  several  ex- 
aminations outlined,  the  second  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  class  instructor.  Nothing  is  better 
for  a  school  and  its  teacher  than  to  have  the 
pupils  occasionally  take  an  educational  stroll, 
without  being  led,  inspired,  or  directed.  Young 
people  delight  in  showing  their  individual,  un- 
aided power. 

The  third  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
principal,  or  the  supervisory  force — ^the  object 
being  to  correct  Uie  pedagogical  vision  of  the 
the  teacher. 

The  fourth,  which  concerns  individual  promo- 
tions, may  be  conducted  by  the  principal  and 
teacher  of  the  grade  to  which  the  pupil  is  recom- 
mended for  promotion,  under  supervisory  direc- 
tion. 

The  fifth,  which  relates  to  class  promotions, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  principal,  under 
proper  supervision,  the  class  teacher  co-operat- 
ing. 

The  sixth,  which  takes  in  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  a  system  of  schools,  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  teachers  of  the  department, 
assisted,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  superin- 
tendent. No  outside,  scholarly  non -expert 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a  meddling  hand  in 
the  business. 

4.  Suggestions, 

A  word  as  to  questions  and  time. 

To  question  well  is  a  fine  art,  and  whether 
the  questions  are  oral  or  written,  they  should 
have  the  foundation  of  preparation,  and  be  so 
framed  as  to  make  the  chief  purpose  of  the  ex- 
amination to  assist  in  education.  They  should 
be  liberal  in  extent,  shading  from  the  very  easy 
to  the  difficult,  giving  full  opportunity  to  the 
several  degrees  of  talent  in  the  class.    Occa- 


sionally it  is  well  to  have  each  pupil  construct 
his  own  questions,  or  choose  his  own  topics, 
thus  bringing  to  the  surface  what  the  learner 
considers  his  most  ready  and  exact  knowledge. 
The  time  should  not  be  so  limited  as  to  cause  a 
feeling  of  hurry.  Some  good  minds  when 
pressed  for  time  become  paralyzed ;  and  if  the 
time  is  short,  "the  single-spurt  people,'*  those 
who  have  no  disposition  to  revise  and  polish, 
outrank  their  betters. 

"  Standing  in  examination  "  should  never  be 
used  as  a  lever  of  disparagement.  The  child 
at  the  fool  of  the  class  may  be  the  most  deserv- 
ing as  a  learner,  though  ranking  low  in  power 
to  receive  and  give  back.  Nothing  known  to 
man  is  more  sensitive  than  the  human  brain, 
and  as  the  examination  deals  with  impres- 
sible immaturity,  everything  depressing,  excit- 
ing, or  startling,  should  be  barred  out.  It 
should  be  entered  into  by  all  concerned  as 
pleasantly  and  as  sympathetically  as  any 
other  school  duty  that  is  the  source  of  happiness 
and  mental  growth. 

REVISION   OF  CONSTITUTION. 

Dr.  E.  O.  LvTE,  of  Millersville  Normal 
School,  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Constitution,  having  em- 
bodied in  a  new  Constitution  all  the  stand- 
ing resolutions  of  the  Association  under 
their  proper  headings.  The  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  given  later,  when  finally  acted  on. 

After  some  discussion,  Dr.  Lyte  proposed 
that  the  draft  of  Constitution  be  again  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  with  instructions  to 
amend  in  one  or  two  sections  to  which  ob- 
jection was  made — especially  a  provision  for 
leaving  the  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting 
to  the  Executive  Committee  instead  of  vot- 
ing upon  it  in  open  Convention,  as  had 
been  the  practice  for  a  number  of  years; 
also  one  abolishing  the  salary  of  the  Ticket 
Agent,  which  was  postponed  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  present  officer,  who  was  on  his 
way  here  from  Philadelphia.  These  amend- 
ments was  made  by  general  consent,  and 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  postponed  for  the  present. 

Association  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


SINGING  by  the  Association  opened  the 
exercises  of  the  evening  session,  after 
which  the  President  introduced  Dr.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  who 
delivered  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  on 

the  earth. 

The  earth  has  been  for  certainly  two  thousand 
years,  is  now,  and  will  be  for  all  future  time,  the 
fruitful  subject  of  investigation  by  man.  It  is 
studied  from  many  standpoints,  beginning  with 
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the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  geometry  (earth-meas- 
uring), and  all  that  man  really  knows  has  been 
acquired  by  the  study  of  the  earth  and  what  it 
contains,  especially  of  the  life  that  exists  upon 
its  sur£aice.  That  knowledge  would  afford  ma- 
terial for  thousands  of  lectures ;  but  to-night  we 
shall  consider  the  earth  as  a  thing,  as  it  might 
appear  if  we  were  ourselves  residents  of  some 
other  body,  and  shall  present  a  few  of  the  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  planet. 

We  may  begin  by  asserting  that  the  earth .  is 
round — this  fact  having  been  authoritatively 
passed  upon  by  an  English  court  and  jury,  and 
finally  decided.  One  Hampden  havmg  de- 
clared that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  a  reward 
being  offered  for  demonstration  establishing  its 
rotundity,  the  matter  was  taken  up,  many  ex- 
periments made,  the  reward  claimed,  and  finally 
ihe  question  came  into  court  as  stated.  Of 
course  we  must  not  attempt  to  go  behind  the 
decision  of  a  court,  and  will  assume  that  the 
rotundity  is  demonstrated.  It  is  no  new  dis- 
covery, as  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  re- 
corded history  when  there  were  not  many 
thoughtful  men  who  held  that  the  earth  is  a 
round  body. 

To  us  who  stand  upon  its  surface,  the  rough- 
ness of  the  outside  is  remarkable ;  the  whole 
body  seems  corrugated,  seamed,  wrinkled — and 
yet  when  the  highest  of  the  mountains,  the 
deepest  oceans,  are  compared  with  the  diameter 
of  the  body,  it  is  comparatively  a  smooth  globe. 
Proportionately  represented  upon  a  6-inch  globe, 
the  Himalaya  mountains  would  be  but  an  insig- 
nificant wrinkle.  By-the-way,  there  would  be  a 
great  advantage  in  making  our  school  globes 
S-inch  or  i6-inch,  so  as  to  have  one  inch  or  two 
inches  for  each  looo  miles  of  diameter — and 
then  banish  -the  flat  maps,  and  use  the  well- 
made  globes  instead.  Even  with  the  8-inch 
globe  the  mountains  would  be  like  grains  of 
dust  From  this  we  get  some  idea  of  the  earth's 
size. 

The  shape  of  the  earth  is  a  question  of  com- 
paratively recent  study.  Is  it  a  sphere  ?  New- 
ton had  a  suspicion,  on  theoretical  grounds 
alone,  since  no  measurement  had  then  been 
made,  that  the  equatorial  diameter  was  greater. 
It  was  clear  that  it  the  earth  was  ever  a  liquid,  or 
fluid,  or  plastic  mass,  its  rapid  revolution  would 
swell  it  out  at  the  equator,  and  it  would  become 
an  oblate  spheroid — hence  the  Newtonian  hy- 
pothesis. The  geographies  tell  us  how  the  di- 
ameters were  finally  measured,  but  it  is  evident 
that  their  writers  know  very  little  about  it.  Of 
course,  if  the  form  differed  materially  from  a 
sphere,  measurement  of  a  degree  of  a  great 
circle  near  the  equator,  and  another  near  the 
p<rfc,  would  show  the  variation ;  but  this  is  a  del- 
icate and  difHcult  operation — so  much  so  that 
certain  French  astronomers,  jealous  of  Newton's 
fame,  attempted  the  measurement,  and  thought 
they  had  found  the  shape  to  be  that  Qi  2^  prolate 
spheroid — ^lemon  or  spindle-shaped.  Later  a 
Swiss  astronomer  found  that  on  going  to  an  is- 
land in  the  Adantic  near  the  equator,  his  clock 
ran  slower,  though  he  was  sure  there  had  been 
Bo  interference  with  the  pendulum.    The  New- 


tonians offered  this  explanation :  Increase  of  the 
force  of  gravity  increases  the  rapidity  of  the 
pendulum's  motion,  and  vice  versa;  the  loss  of 
time  by  this  clock  shows  the  force  of  gravity  to 
be  less  at  the  equ&tor,  hence  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  greater,  the  equatorial 
diameter  longer,  and  the  body  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid. Then  the  French  Academy  determined 
to  settle  the  question ;  one  party  was  dispatched 
to  Peru,  another  to  Lapland,  and  while  the  lat- 
ter eompleted  its  work  and  returned  in  two 
years,  the  former  divided  into  two,  measured 
two  degrees,  and  was  absent  ten  years.  Re- 
turning, the  results  were  compared,  and  the 
Newtonian  hypothesis  was  confirmed,  and  the 
earth  declared  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid.  The 
investigations  of  the  past  50  years,  however, 
indicate  that  the  form  is  more  irregular  than 
had  been  supposed,  conforming  to  no  geomet- 
rical figure ;  so  it  is  now  correct  to  speak  of  its 
shape  as  that  of  digeoid — which  means  a  figure 
shaped  "like  the  earth,"  so  the  term  is  suffici- 
ently exact. 

The  nature  of  the  body — whether  a  solid 
mass,  or  liquid  with  a  thin  crust  or  shell — is  a 
difficult  problem.  We  know  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  sun  for  all  our  supply  of  working 
power;  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  varying 
temperature  for  all  that  makes  earth  habitable; 
that  the  enormous  energy  exerted  by  the  sun 
upon  a  given  area  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
horse-power  that  could  be  crowded  upon  it — yet 
all  this  power  affects  but  a  few  feet,  at  most  20 
or  30  feet,  beneath  the  surface.  The  geolodst 
has  studied  the  strata  in  position  down  to  a  few 
thousand  feet;  in  places  where  great  convul- 
sions have  tilted  them  up,  we  can  tell  how  it 
was  perhaps  some  miles  below ;  but  after  all 
very  little  is  known  about  the  interior.  Many 
very  able  teachers  have  held  that  we  live  upon 
a  mere  shell,  enclosing  a  molten  mass  of  liquid ; 
but  the  latest  drift  of  opinion  is  in  the  other  di- 
rection. It  is  true  that  the  heat  increases  as  we 
go  down,  at  the  rate  of  1°  Fahr.  for  every  50 
feet,  or  more  than  100°  to  the  mile ;  there  is  no 
reason  to  deny  that  this  increase  continues  in- 
definitely, and  if  so,  at  10  miles'  depth  it  would 
be  over  1000°;  so  we  should  soon  reach  figures 
that  would  melt  all  known  substances  at  the 
surface. 

But  would  they  melt  at  such  depths,  under 
such  enormous  pressures  ?  We  do  not  know.  We 
do  know  that  pressure  has  much  to  do  with  the 
melting  of  some  substances  :  ice  at  zero  may  be 
melted  by  pressure ;  with  other  bodies  the  rule 
may  be  reversed.  We  cannot  yet  say  what  may 
be  the  behavior  of  matter  under  such  condi- 
tions, hence  it  is  not  proven  that  the  centre  is  a 
molten  mass.  Having  thus  settled  that  the 
molten  mass  was  not  a  necessary  inference,  the 
astronomers  and  geologists  gave  considerable 
study  to  the  motion  and  behavior  of  solid  bodies 
and  those  containing  liquid.  One  striking  illus- 
tration is  by  two  eggs  of  equal  size  and  weight, 
one  boiled  hard,  the  other  not ;  suspend  them 
and  set  them  rotating — the  liquid  one  loses  its 
motion,  the  solid  one  keeps  on ;  spin  them  on 
their  sides,  the  result  is  the  same.  [Experiment 
shown.]    The  deduction  from  this  and  similar 
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experiments,  by  those  most  competent  to  make 
it,  is  in  favor  of  a  rigid  interior — not  necessarily 
solid — it  may  be  honey-combed  with  pockets, 
empty,  or  containing  fluid  milter.  This  theory 
does  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  phenomena.  The 
earth  is  still  cooling  and  shrinking — unequal 
contraction  produces  irregularity  of  pressure, 
and  quantities  of  matter  may  become  fluid  in 
consequence,  and  escape  by  the  craters;  the 
settling  of  the  surface  making  the  earth- 
quake. While  it  is  not  claimed  that  this  explan- 
ation is  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  the  demonstrated  facts. 

How  much  matter  does  the  earth  contain  ? — 
what  is  its  mass?  The  determination  ot  this 
was  most  important  to  the  astronomers,  because 
by  it  they  could  measure  the  mass  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies.  If  the  earth  were  a  homoge- 
neous body,  the  problem  would  be  purely  math- 
ematical, when  we  had  the  volume  and  density ; 
but  the  density  increases  as  we  approach  the 
centre,  according  to  an  unknown  law ;  so  it  be- 
comes very  difficult.  The  only  way  is  to  com- 
pare the  attraction  of  the  earth  with  that  of 
known  masses.  A  plumb-bob  points  nearly  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth — exactly  at  the  equator 
and  the  poles,  very  nearly  here ;  the  line  ex- 
tended downward  at  this  point  would  miss  the 
centre  by  about  eleven  miles.  Suspend  plumb- 
bobs  on  either  side  a  mountain,  and  test  the 
variation  of  direction,  was  one  suggestion ;  but 
the  difference  was  so  slieht  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  measured.  A  pendulum  was  carried  doyn 
2000  feet  into  a  coal  mine,  and  its  vibration 
noted,  taking  into  account  the  density  of  the 
^arth  around  the  shaft:  the  result  was  un- 
satisfactory. A  pendulum  was  suspended  be- 
tween balls  of  lead,  and  their  attraction  ob- 
served; but  the  variation  was  too  small  for 
calculation.  The  feebleness  of  this  attraction 
may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  if  two  balls 
of  lead  6  feet  in  diameter  be  suspended  as  close 
together  as  possible  without  touching,  a  single 
fibre  of  spider-web  around  each  will  keep  them 
apart. 

With  forces  so  very  delicate,  the  extreme  care 
necessary  to  be  observed  may  be  imagined. 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  has  been  solved ;  and 
if  any  one  of  you  is  anxious  to  have  the  figures, 
here  they  are:  6,000,000,000,000,000,000.000 
tons  is  the;  weight  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  means  of  determining  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity  is  measuring  the  vibration  of  the 
same  pendulum  at  sea-level  and  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  of  known  height,  and  comparing 
the  mass  of  the  mountain  with  the  mass  of  the 
earth.  We  know  by  calculation  how  fast  it 
should  move,  and  by  observation  how  fast  it 
actually  moves.  There  are  few  mountains 
which  are  adapted  by  situation  and  surround- 
ings to  such  an  experiment,  and  among  these 
the  best  is  in  Japan,  and  is  named  Fujinoyama, 
12,500  feet  in  height,  symmetrical  in  form,  and 
rising  from  a  plain.  There  I  had  the  privilege 
of  making  the  experiment,  a  description  of 
which  may  be  interesting. 

We  began  the  ascent  in  the  early  morning 
with  five  young  men  who  were  pupils  in  the 


government  institution  ;  and  having  some  very 
strong  natives  to  carry  our  instruments,  one  of 
which  weighed  160  pounds.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  ascend  on  horseback,  the  difficulty  and  labor 
are  by  no  means  light.  It  is  a  holy  mountain, 
and  we  found  numerous  pilgrims — ^the  leader  of 
each  company  tinkling  his  little  signal  bell  and 
all  moving  to  a  monotonous  chant,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  shrine  on  the  summit. 
Their  garments  had  once  been  white,  but  were 
now  marked  by  travel  and  stamped  with  curious 
characters  in  attestation  of  their  visits  to  other 
sacred  places.  When  almost  worn  out  by  steady 
climbing,  we  found  it  well  to  adopt  one  of  their 
plans — to  take  100  steps  at  a  time,  then  rest  be- 
fore the  next  100 — and  late  at  night  we  reached 
the  summit. 

As  usual  in  all  human  affairs,  we  had  left  one 
thing  out  of  our  account,  which  might  have  been 
fatal  to  our  attempt — we  found  a  wind  blowing 
so  violently  that  observations  were  quite  impos- 
sible. A  tent  held  down  by  blocks  of  lava  piled 
upon  its  edges  was  nearly  carried  away.  We 
felt  that  our  severe  labor  was  wasted,  that  there 
would  be  no  outcome  to  it  all.  Just  then  we 
came  upon  the  little  shrine — a  hut,  solid  and 
substantial,  built  of  lava  blocks,  and  roofed 
over ;  here  was  the  place,  the  only  place,  where 
our  work  was  possible ;  but  within  were  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  Buddhism,  under  care  of  the 
attendant  priest.  Consulting  our  companions 
on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  leave  to  use  the 
building,  they  were  politeljr,  but  just  as  posi- 
tively agreed  that  it  was  impossible — that  it 
would  be  "  desecration.'*  We,  however,  made 
the  request  of  the  priest,  who  at  once  declined; 
it  was  repeated  in  another  form,  and  again  de- 
clined. 

Then  we  laid  before  him  the  nature  of  the 
question,  explained  its  great  importance,  the 
adaptation  of  this  locality,  and  the  impossibility 
of  doing  our  work  elsewhere  on  the  summit 
He  listened,  became  interested,  hesitated,  and 
finally  yielded.  We  entered  the  shrine;  the 
symbols  and  paraphernalia  were  removed 
into  a  comer,  and  in  their  place  were  set  up  the 
chronograph,  the  battery  and  the  pendulum — 
the  latter  occupying  the  niche  of  the  image  wor- 
shipped by  the  pilgrims.  Outside,  the  night  was 
clear,  the  peak  was  an  island  in  a  sea  of  clouds; 
within,  the  symbols  of  one  of  earth's  oldest  re- 
ligions were  giving  place  to  the  most  modem 
appliances  of  science;  altogether,  it  was  a  strange 
and  impressive  experience.  When  ail  was 
ready,  a  very  few  minutes*  test  detected  a  dif- 
ference in  the  vibration  from  that  at  sea-level — 
the  experiment  was  successful ;  it  was  continued 
to  completion,  while  the  pilgrims  prayed  at  the 
door  and  tossed  in  their  coins,  which  were  gath- 
ered up  and  handed  over  to  the  priest.  We  left 
him  with  regret,  for  it  was  an  nonor  to  know 
such  a  broad-minded,  liberal,  generous  man  as 
our  friend,  Mr.  Ki-nosh-i-ta. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Miss  Maggie 
DoTTS,  of  East  Greenville,  Chester  county, 
sang  two  pieces,  which  were  well  received 
by  the  audience,  after  which  the  Association 
adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 
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The  session  was  opened  by  Rev.  R.  A. 
McEjnley,  who  read  from  the  Scriptures 
and  offered  prayer. 

The  Association  sang  ''Flow  Gently, 
Sweet  Af ton." 

NOMINATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Supt.  D.  M.  Wolfe  said  he  wished  to 
place  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency  one 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Association 
for  20  years,  and  who  had  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings,  serving  ac- 
ceptably upon  its  Executive  Committee  and 
present  at  almost  every  meeting ;  one  who 
had  been  prominent  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  State,  and  an  efficient  superintendent 
in  several  of  its  cities — Supt.  R.  K. 
BuEHRLE,  of  Lancaster  city. 

Prof.  Philips,  of  West  Chester,  seconded 
the  nomination.  It  was  one  most  fitting  to 
be  made,  whether  regarded  from  the  side  of 
merit  or  qualificatiom.  Scarcely  any  mem- 
ber present  had  been  so  constant  in  attend- 
ance or  more  faithful  in  service. 

Supt.  Phillips,  of  Scran  ton,  nominated 
one  of  the  live  young  superintendents  of  the 
State— Mr.  Matt  Savage,  of  Clearfield 
county. 

Dr.  HoRNE  had  hoped  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Buehrle  would  be  unanimous. 
He  thought  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
active  membership  of  the  Association  that 
the  older  and  widely-known  members 
should  be  chosen  to  the  Presidency. 

Further  nominations  were  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Far  Vice  Presidents — Geo.  A.  Spindler, 
Washington;  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Bucks;  W. 
H.  Samuel,  Philadelphia;  Jno.  A.  Robb, 
Lock  Haven. 

For  Secretary — J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lan- 
caster. 

Far  Treasurer— T^.  S.  Keck,  Berks. 

Far  Ticket  Agent—].  F.  Sickel,  A.  R. 
Home. 

Far  Executive  Committee — G.  W.  Weiss, 
Geo.  M.  Philips,  D.  J.  Waller,  G.  W.  Phil- 
lips,  N.  S.  Davis. 

Far  Enrolling  Committee — N.  J.  Bieber, 
A.  W.  Potter,  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  W.  S.  Mon- 
roe, M.  F.  Brumbaugh,  W.  W.  Dietrich, 
J.  M.  Hoffman,  Miss  Clara  Barrett. 

committee  on  election. 

The  following  comniittee  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  election  of  officers:  E.  I. 
Wolfe,  R.  M.  McNeal,  Frank  Hutton,  Miss 
Sadie  Gallagher  and  A.  J.  Davis. 

The  Association  directed  that  their  unan- 


imous ballot  be  cast  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott 
for  those  officers  where  there  is  no  contest. 

PLACE  OF  meeting. 

Choice  of  the  place  of  next  year's  meet- 
ing being  in  order,  the  following  places 
were  named:  Scranton,  Kutztown,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Indiana,  Huntingdon,  Chautauqua. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  and  numerous 
motions,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  call  for 
votes  in  favor  of  each  place,  and  select  by 
another  ballot  from  the  highest  three. 
These  three  were  Scranton,  95;  Hunting- 
don, 57;  Chautauqua,  48.  Scranton  was 
then  chosen  by  a  vote  of  118  to  68. 

Prof.  John  T.  Daniel,  of  Allegheny, 
read  the  following  paper  on 

county  institutes. 

"Are  not  County  Institutes  a  failure?'*  is  a 
question  asked  by  very  many.  The  time  has 
come  when  it  ought  to  be  answered. 

Patrick  'was  asked  whether  he  knew  young 
Tones.  He  promptly  replied,  "Yes,  sir,  I  know 
him."  "Well,  if  he  tells  you  a  thing,  can  you 
believe  what  he  says?"  was  the  next  inquiry. 
"It's  this  way,"  said  Pat,  "whin  he  spakes  the 
truth  ye  can  belave  ivery  word  he  tells  ye,  but 
whin  he  lies,  I'd  advise  ye  not  to  put  any  confi- 
dence in  him  at  all."  So  it  is  with  County  Insti- 
tutes. When  they  are  properly  manned  and 
properly  managed,  when  they  work  toward 
right  ends,  and  when  their  members  are  intelli- 
gent, intent  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
quick  to  receive  instruction,  and  systematic  in  * 
holding  it,  they  are  among  the  very  best  of  ed- 
ucational agencies  in  present  use;  but  when 
they  are  supplied  with  instructors  of  only  fifdi- 
rate  talent,  when  they  are  subjected  to  a  slip- 
shop  management,  when  they  are  merely  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  when  mey 
are  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
wrong  ends,  or  when  their  members  are  incapa- 
ble listeners,  or  ignorant  and  indifferent,  they 
are  a  failure,  and  had  better  be  discontinuea. 

As  respects  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment, teachers'  institutes  are  of  three  kinds. 
Each  of  these  has  been  made  successful  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

One  is  the  equivalent  of  a  short  terra  normal 
school.  The  length  of  the  session  in  such  in- 
stitutes has  usually  been  from  two  to  four 
weeks.  This  kind  has  regularly-formed  classes, 
a  course  of  study,  a  teacher  for  each  branch, 
and  a  conductor.  A  fee  heavy  enough  to  meet 
incidental  expenses  and  tuition  expenses  is  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  membership.  Such  an 
organization  might  be  called  a  Normal  Institute. 
There  is  another  kind,  less  expensive,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  is  furnished 
by  •  leading  members  of  the  body  of  teachers 
present,  with  lectures  contributed  by  education- 
ists, not  educators,  men  in  sympadiy  with  the 
work  in  hand  and  ready  to  give  oi  their  best, 
where  all  are  contributing  their  time  and  thought 
for  the  general  good.  Such  assemblages  of 
teachers  might  appropriately  be  called  Conven- 
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tion  Institutes.  This  kind  is  good  when  well 
managed  and  well  located.  On  account  of  the 
inexpensiveness,  it  is  generally  more  popular 
than  the  Normal  Institute,  where  financial  help 
can  not  be  had  from  the  State.  Like  the  Nor- 
mal Institute,  it  has  in  it  a  sort  of  potential  en- 
ergy, but  the  conditions  for  the  development  of 
its  force  are  generally^conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. 

A  third  kind  is  that  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
the  well-known  annual  gatherings  of  teachers 
in  the  several  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  perhaps  the  only  kind  practicable  in  our  State 
under  the  general  law  for  institutes  as  it  now 
exists.  The  session  lasts  virtually  four  days. 
In  the  best  of  these  four-day  institutes,  the  m- 
struction  is  furnished  by  foreign  talent  of  a  very 
high  order.  Two  or  three  lecturers  are  put  on 
the  programme  for  daily  work.  They  are  men 
of  inter-state  reputation  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. Their  business  is  to  inculcate  right 
views  of  education,  to  implant  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  a  pride  in  their  profession,  to  awaken  a 
love  of  professional  study,  to  lead  those  who 
teach  to  know  something  of  the  general  laws  of 
mind,  something  as  to  the  appetences  of  the 
mind  in  the  different  stages  of  its  development, 
something  of  the  general  principles  of  educa- 
tion as  evolved  from  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  mental  erowth  and  development. 

Were  all  institute  attendants  ready  for  in- 
struction of  this  kind,  one  of  these  four-day,  or 
if  you  please.  Elemental  Institutes,  would  be  of 
greater  value  than  either  of  the  others.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  essential  condition  is  generally 
wanting. 

•  There  has  been  an  apparent  conflict  between 
the  different  kinds  of  institutes  above  mentioned, 
as  to  which  was  the  fittest  to  survive.  I  think 
they  should  all  survive,  for  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances each  in  its  own  place  and  for  its 
special  purposes  is  the  fittest. 

The  student  of  development  usually  sees 
marks  of  failure  all  along  the  various  lines  of 
of  his  investigation.  In  regard  to  institutes,  the 
evidences  of  failure  have  been  abundant. 
Neither  the  Normal  Institute,  the  Convention 
Institute,  nor  the  Elemental,  has  as  yet  reached 
perfection,  nor  has  any  one  of  them  advanced 
so  far  toward  perfection  that  it  could  not  be 
readily  distanced  by  the  others  under  circum- 
stances in  any  degree  favorable  to  their  devel- 
opment. 

I  do  not  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Art 
of  School  Management,  that  "the  annual  county 
institute  has  served  its  purpose,"  and  that  "  its 
days  are  numbered,**  though  I  do  think  that  it 
has  been  a  failure  in  some  important  respects. 
The  trouble  with  it,  as  with  the  Normal  Institute 
and  the  Teachers*  Convention,  has  been  the  ab- 
sence, in  most  cases,  of  the  conditions  essential 
to  success. 

But  let  us  relegate  from  this  discussion,  for  the 
present,  the  Convention  Institute.  More  crudi- 
ties and  weaknesses  could  be  charged  against 
it  than  against  either  of  the  others,  yet  it  is  the 
charter  member  of  the  trio.  Had  teachers 
never  indicated  in  their  conventions  their  desire 
for  professional  instruction,  and,  incideihally, 


their  great  need  of  it.  institute  workers  would 
never  have  offered  to  serve  them  for  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week  and  expenses,  and  lecturers^ 
would  not  have  been  employed  by  them  at  as 
much  per  evening.  If  conventions  of  teachers 
had  not  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
needed  legislation.  State  aid  would  never  have 
been  granted  in  any  form  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  more  modem  institute  enterprises. 

In  all  professions  and  employments,  conven- 
tions are  essential  agencies  for  the  attainment 
of  special  objects;  but  they  serve  only  in  emer- 
gencies and  they  die  out,  either  actually  or- 
virtually,  as  soon  as  they  have  served  the  spe- 
cial purposes  for  which  they  were  called.  They 
can  not  be  kept  up  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
every-day  interests  of  any  profession,  yet  noth- 
ing can  keep  them  down,  when  popular  thought 
on  any  particular  subject  is  at  a  wnite  heat 

I  have  said  that  the  annual  county  institute  is 
a  failure,  and  yet  I  think  it  ought  to  be  kept  up— 
not  the  failure,  but  the  institute.  Let  us  review 
briefly  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  it.  Then 
let  us  point  out  the  failure  that  has  attached  to 
it  and  find  out  if  possible  the  sources  of  this 
failure.  TTie  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  an- 
nual institute  are  such  as  these : 

To  make  teachers  systematic  in  everything 
they  do. 

To  lead  them  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  ca- 
pacities and  wants  of  their  pupils. 

To  instruct  them  in  the  philosophy  underly- 
ing all  methods  of  school  management  and  in- 
struction. 

To  lead  them  to  study  profoundly  the  child, 
mind. 

To  fiU  them  with  love  for  their  work — ^with 
Quenchless  love  for  the  immortal  souls  whose 
aestinies,  in  a  large  degree,  they  shape. 

In  short,  as  the  sum  of  all,  to  effect  an  inspi- 
ration for  the  noblest  of  all  employments. 

Tliat  most  of  the  efforts  made  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  purposes  have  resulted  in  failure^ 
few  will  deny.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this  fail- 
ure are  constant  in  their  action,  while  otiiers  are 
only  occasional.  To  effect  an  inspiration  of  the 
average  teacher  by  means  of  a  four  days*  course 
of  lectures  is  an  impossibility;  not,  usually,  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  excellence  in  the  matter  of 
the  lectures  or  in  their  delivery,  but  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  unreadiness  of  the  teacher  to 
grasp  and  hold  instruction  presented  in  the  lec- 
ture form.  Not  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  called 
together  to  listen  to  institute  lectures  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  appreciable  benefit  from 
what  they  hear.  Their  education  has  not  car- 
ried them  past  the  point  where  drill  is  necessary^ 
to  insure  their  retention  of  the  knowledge  pre- 
sented, and  drill  is  utterly  impracticable  in  an 
institute  lasting  but  four  days.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  interest  with  lectures  the  average- 
teacher  in  any  teachers*  institute.  In  this  case 
you  can  not  speak  of  the  lectures  as  if  their  de- 
livery was  an  illustration  of  the  pouring-in  pro- 
cess. There  is  no  pouring  in  about  it.  It 
rather  constitutes  a  sort  of  educational  shower, 
and  a  shower  may  fall  for  an  hour  on  a  duck's 
back  and  the  duck  will  not  be  saturated  by  it. 
In  the  county  institute  lecture  course,  every  at- 
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tendant  gets  hi^  sli^e  of  the  ducking,  and  all, 
or  at  least  nearly  all,  come  out  about  the  same 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  To  test  the  staying 
anality  of  such  instruction,  put  on  examination 
aose  who  have  been  lectured  to,  and  see  how 
much  thoij^ht  from  the  lecture- course  remains 
in  dieir  min^.  Then  make  a  book  of  it  and 
send  it  to  Mark  Twain  to  be  reviewed.  But  we 
may  only  guess  at  the  result  of  such  a  test,  for 
none  would  volunteer  to  submit  to  it,  and  no  law 
exists  requiring  it  to  be  made. 

In  this  very  circumstance  we  find  cause  for 
additional  £diure.  When  the  matter  of  the  lec- 
ture is  never  made  the  basis  of  any  sort  of  test, 
we  may  fairly  expect  it  to  be  forgotten,  except 
by  the  very  few  who  have  been  taught  how  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  and  how  to  appreciate  at  its 
real  worth  what  they  hear. 

These  causes  of  failure  are  constant.  Then 
tfiere  are  other  causes  not  constant  but  frequent. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  average  teach- 
er's lack  of  preparation  for  listening  to  lectures. 
Some  things  tend  to  cause  a  continuance  of  this 
lack.  Often  the  County  Superintendent  will 
grant  certificates  to  poorly  educated  applicants. 
Often  the  wages  of  teachers  are  cut  down  by 
short-sighted  Controllers  to  such  a  niggardly 
figure  that  men  and  women  of  education  are 
dnven  out  of  the  business,  and  others  compar- 
atively ignorant  come  into  it.  Often  politiaans 
exercise  such  a  balefiil  influence  over  school 
officers  that  to  become  teachers  it  would  seem 
necessary  that  young  people  should  study  and 
practice  politics  rather  than  give  their  minds  to 
the  investigation  of  the  principles  of  teachine. 
Often  young  people  get  into  the  schools  throu^ 
sympathy  or  through  the  help  of  influential 
friends,  at  an  age  so  very  early  as  to  make  it 
ridiculous  to  expect  of  them  that  they  should 
become  interested  in  lectures.  Talk  of  mspiring 
such  with  an  enthusiasm  for  their  work !  You 
coold  inspire  them  with  an  enthusiasm  for  a 
sleighing  party  more  readily. 

The  Normal  Institute  is  thoueht  by  some  to 
be  the  one  that  shall  survive  afi  others.  Yet, 
imtil  quite  recently,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  the  failures.  It  has  had  an  exist- 
ence in  neighborhoods  whose  enterprise  has  not 
been  suffiaent  for  the  maintenance  of  a  respect- 
able academy.  It  has,  perhaps,  been  taught 
by  some  next  friend  of  the  Superintendent,  and 
has  been  distinguished  for  the  length  of  its  roll 
and  the  amount  of  its  entrance  fees  rather  than 
for  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  its  faculty, 
the  regularity  of  the  attendiance  of  its  members, 
or  the  benefit  rendered  by  it  to  the  cause  of 
public  school  education. 

Years  ago  anybody  might  teach  a  subscription 
school  wimout  a  license,  so  now  anybody  may 
organize  a  Normal  Institute,  whether  qualified 
for  such  important  work  or  not.  In  every  State 
we  now  have  laws  that  discount  the  services  of 
incompetents  in  the  day  school.  We  ought  to 
be  similarly  protected  against  incompetent  pro- 
fessors in  our  Normal  Institutes.  How  different 
it  would  be  if  in  them  only  first-class  institute 
instructors  and  critic  teachers  were  employed. 
This  condition  might  be  attained  by  makmg  the 
Normal  Institute  a  part  of  our  public  school 


system.  This  ought  to  be  doAe  in  order  to  the 
better  instruction  of  the  children.  It  must  \xr 
done,  or  most  of  the  benefit  that  should  foDow 
from  what  I  have  called  the  Elemental  Institute, 
will  continue  to  be  wasted. 

In  fact,  the  organization  of  all  county  teadiers*' 
institutes  should  be  definitely  fixed  by  legisla- 
tive enactment.  Institute  instructors  uiould  bc-- 
licensed  by  a  State  Board  of  Institute  Regents,, 
abd  only  such  as  this  board  would  nominate: 
should  be  employed  to  serve  the  State  in  theiir 
line  of  work.  No  lecturers,  no  matter  how  well 
they  could  read,  should  be  paid  from  the  State 
appropriation,  unless  furnished  with  a  license 
from  such  board. 

The  development  of  the  Pennsylvania  school 
system  has  been,  in  the  main,  a  development 
in  the  right  direction.  Valuable  reforms  have 
been  effected  in  it  from  time  to  time.  These  re- 
forms have  sometimes  caused  temporary  incon- 
venience. It  is  a  general  principle  that  all  re- 
forms are  the  occasion  of  some  inconveniences, 
but  these  inconveniences  in  their  turn  are  useful,, 
for  they  show  where  further  reforms  are  neces- 
sary. 

The  County  Superintendency  law  and  the 
County  Institute  law  were  at  first  in  harmony 
with  one  another.  Subsequently  legislation  was 
effected  in  the  interest  of  me  sometimes  abused 
teacher,  and  permanent  certificates  came  into 
existence.  As  the  number  of  these  increased, 
embarrassment  began  to  overtake  the  Superin- 
tendents. Teachers  in  the  institutes  had  elected 
their  own  permanent  certificate  committees. 
These  in  turn  gave  certificates  without  exami- 
nation to  those  who  had  voted  for  them.  The 
requirement  remained  as  binding  as  ever  upon 
the  Superintendent  that  he  should  hold  annual 
institutes,  but  the  teachers  with  permanent  cer- 
tificates did  not  "have  to  "  attend.  Next  came 
an  improvement  of  the  law  in  regard  to  perma- 
nent certificates.  Permanent  certificate  com- 
mittees must  now  examine  applicants.  Papers 
of  applicants  must  go  to  the  State  Department, 
and  recommendations  of  the  applicant,  signed 
by  the  School  Board,  Superintendent,  and  Ex- 
amining Committee,  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Superintendent  in  order  to  oe  valid.  Thus 
district,  county  and  State  officials,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest,  share  with  the  committee  the 
responsibility  of  admittine  to  the  ranks  of  the 
permanent  class  any  and  all  that  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  it. 

Last  comes  the  law  granting  pay  to  those  at- 
tending the  annual  institute.  Now  every 
teacher  is  under  as  definite  an  obligation  to  at- 
tend the  institute  as  he  is  to  attend  the  daily 
sessions  of  his  own  school.  If,  on  any  account, 
he  finds  attendance  for  a  day  impracticable,  he 
simply  signs  the  pay  blank  tor  the  usual 
amount,  less  the  pay  for  that  day.  He  does 
this  manfully.  He  is  neither  lectured  nor  over- 
paid by  his  employers.  His  course  is  a  straight 
forward  one,  and  taking  it,  as  he  must  under 
the  law,  lie  can  look  3ie  whole  world  in  the 
face. 

We  have  witnessed  a  gradual  and  constant 
advance  towards  steadiness  and  vigor  in  the 
county  management.    We  have  been  going  in 
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^e  itglit  direction,  and  now  that  the  annual 
^(Elemental)  institute  has  become  really  a  part 
-of  the  teacher's  school  work,  its  complement 
-should  be  addfed.  The  complement  of  the  an- 
nual institute  is  the  Normal  Institute. 

To  establish  this,  legislation  is  needed.  It 
-will  not  do  to  say  that  we  have  had  legislation 
enough.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
establishing  State  Normal  Schools  are  the  pride 
•of  Pennsylvania.  But  we  shall  always  have  in 
the  service  of  the  State  a  largt  body  of  non- 
professional teachers.  The  normal  schools  are 
iox  the  training  of  professional  teachers.  In- 
stitutes are  for  the  training  of  the  non-profes- 
sional. There  will  always  be  teachers  m  our 
public  schools  who  will  teach  but  a  term  or  two 
and  then  return  to  their  former  employments. 
There  will  always  be  another  class  who  will 
make  short  work  of  teaching  to  get  into  some 
better  paid  business. 

This  passing  through  the  teaching  employ- 
ment into  other  vocations  is  a  good  thing,  even 
though  the  time  spent  in  the  school  room 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  term  of  successful 
school  work.  It  is  goocf  for  the  succeeding 
employment,  and  it  is  good  for  the  schools  that 
shall,  at  a  later  day,  be  patronized  by  those 
who  were  once  teachers  themselves,  as  many  a 
regular  teacher  knows  who  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  retired  members  of  the 
guild.  The  Normal  Institute  should  be  the 
annual  militia  muster  of  the  citizen  teacher. 
It  should  have  facilities  for  measuring  the  pro- 
gress attained  by  volunteer  companies  and  by 
individual  students  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  course  of  study,  and  required  to  take 
the  same  course  of  lectures  and  instruction. 

All  may  go  to  the  annual  institute  and  hear 
lectures  of  unrivaled  excellence,  but  not  all  are 
benefited  thereby.  As  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  future  progress  in  the  line  of  institute 
work,  let  us  ask  for  free  instruction  of  a  kind 
that  shall  make  our  non-professional  teachers 
capable  listeners  when  lectures  are  in  order,  and 
brave  applicants  for  the  honors  given  to  those 
who  pass  the  tests  that  shall  prove  them  to  be 
capable  listeners.  A  combination  of  the  lecture 
pnvilege,  the  reading  course,  and  the  individual 
tests  of  applicants  for  rank,  is  the  sine  qua  non. 

We  have  the  lecture  course  in  its  application 
to  the  principles  of  teaching  already.  The  an- 
nual (Elemental)  institute  furnishes  this.  There 
should  be  instruction  methods  and  illustrative 
use  of  these  with  examinations  on  all.  These 
should  be  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  Normal 
Institute  to  succeed  the  one  we  already  have, 
or  the  one  we  now  have  should  be  so  improved 
as  to  cause  it  to  include  those  features  of  the 
Normal  Institute  herein*  shown  to  be  urgently 
needed. 

Supt.  B.  E.  James,  of  Susquehanna,  s^id 
that  while  there  was  much  in  the  paper  that 
he  could  heartily  commend,  he  was  not 
quite  in  sympathy  with  some  of  its  positive 
suggestions.  A  Board  of  Regents  with 
power  to  supervise  our  institutes,  their  in- 


struction and  other  arrangetnentSi  would  not 
be  welcome  to  our  Pennsylvania  educators. 
County  sovereignty  has  worked  well  enough 
to  be  fairly  satirfictory,  and  would  be  re- 
tained by  the  large  majority.  He  felt  like 
denying  the  statement  that  ''drill  has  be- 
come impossible  in  the  county  institute." 
Experience  had  taught  him  that  it  is  not 
only  practical,  but  a  necessary  featttre, 
which  should  be  continued.  County  insti- 
tutes should  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
with  different  instruction  for  each,  during 
the  morning  session ;  this  has  been  tried  in 
several  counties  of  the  northern  tier,  and 
worked  successfully.  In  the  afternoon  the 
conventional  form  comes  in,  and  it  will 
benefit  by  the  morning  class  or  section  drill. 
Having  wakened  up  the  institute  in  the 
morning,  give  them  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation after  dinner;  they  have  got  the  de- 
tails, now  show  the  underlying  principles. 
Teachers  are  willing  to  work  a  reasonable 
time  at  institute,  and  the  work  must  be  made 
as  helpful  as  possible.  They  are  loyal  to 
the  institute;  the  county  superintendents 
everywhere  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
little  or  no  falling  off  in  attendance  when 
the  law  made  the  teacher  pay  his  own  way. 
Every  institute  should  have  an  organization 
of  directors — you  can  thus  convert  opposi- 
tion into  cooperation,  by  having  one  listen 
to  the  experience  of  another;  they  will 
learn  more  readily  from  each  other  than 
from  teacher  or  superintendent. 

Supt.  T.  W.  Bevan,  of  Catasauqua,  said 
that  institutes  had  received  a  good  deal  of 
both  praise  and  criticism,  and  while  they  had 
done  all  that  Dr.  Higbee's  report  claimed, 
there  was  room  for  improvement.  Many 
teachers  come  to  institute  with  no  purpose 
except  to  get  new  methods;  these  secure 
form  without  substance — copy  methods  in- 
stead of  assimilating  them — and,  naturally 
failing  in  the  application,  abandon  them  as 
impracticable.  Not  every  teacher  is  quali- 
fied to  discriminate,  or  even  knows  his  own 
needs  :  the  division  of  institutes  into  grades 
is  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  Too  much  in- 
struction is  given  in  many  institutes ;  and 
the  result  is  confusion.  We  need  better 
men  and  women,  more  than  better  methods; 
we  need  to  have  the  teachers  acquainted 
with  their  own  needs,  adapt  the  instruction 
to  their  needs,  and  ensure  reflection  upon 
the  matter  after  adjournment ;  thus  will  we 
reach  the  real  end  of  all — better  teachers, 
and  consequently  better  schools.  To  this 
end  he  suggested  districting  the  county, 
the  teachers  of  each  district  to  meet  monthly 
or  oftener,  their  chairmen  to  form  an  exec- 
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ntive  committee  to  act  with  the  superintend- 
dent  in  framing  the  institute  programme, 
and  to  present  the  wants  of  their  several 
dbtricts  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee ; 
the  work  of  each  district  to  be  reported  at 
institute  by  one  of  its  teachers,  with  the 
opinions  of  teachers  upon  the  instruction 
given  at  the  preceding  institute,  the  books 
they  have  read  since,  and  their  judgment 
upon  them.  This  would  induce  teachers  to 
read  and  think,  and  we  should  have  an  in- 
stitute of  the  county  teachers,  for  the  county 
teachers,  and  largely  by  the  county  teachers. 
The  present  plan  is  like  sowing  seed  and 
paying  no  attention  to  the  crop.  This 
would  dignify  the  whole  profession;  and 
while  it  would  give  the  superintendent  more 
professional  labor,  it  would  make  him  a 
leader  in  thought-development,  and  his  suc- 
cess would  no  longer  be  measured  by  num- 
ber and  length  of  visits.  County  reading 
circles  would  then  be  more  practical,  and 
an  increasing  demand  would  find  a  supply 
of  first-class  institute  instructors. 

Prof.  J.  Elliot  Ross  said  the  paper  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  positive.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  sit  for  hours  in  institute,  hearing 
the  professors  talk,  without  having  one's  at- 
tention arrested  and  impressions  produced 
that  will  work  out  results;  but  the  hearer  is 
probably  in  fault  by  coming  unprepared  to 
receive.  The  mind,  like  the  photographer's 
plate,  must  be  made  sensitive  by  previous 
preparation.  Still,  one  can  hardly  help 
getting  something  from  the  man  or  woman 
of  large  mind  and  broad  view;  and  if  the 
teacher  adopts  a  method  recommended  by 
high  authority,  and  tries  faithfully  to  work 
by  it,  he  will  build  up  something  for  him- 
self. The  county  institute  should  meet  the 
need  of  inspiration  in  its  general  exercises ; 
the  giving  of  normal  instruction  is  a  sepa- 
rate matter,  but  the  morning  drill  session  of 
Supt.  James  may  be  useful. 

The  discussion  closed  here. 
,-  Prof.  D.  J.  Waller,  of  Bloomsburg  Nor- 
^'  mal  School,  read  a  paper  on  the 

RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIES   OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The  resources  of  Penn's  forest  have  had  a 
fiudnation  for  men  ever  %ince  Mahlon  Stacy 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  ( 1680)  wrote : 
"It  is  a  country  that  produceth  all  things  for  the 
support  and  furtherance  of  man  in  a  plentiful 
manner.  I  have  seen  orchards  laden  with 
fruit  to  admiration:  their  very  limbs  torn  to 
pieces  with  weight,  most  delicious  to  the  taste 
and  lovely  to  ^hold.  I  have  seen  an  apple 
tree  from  a  pippin  kernel  yield  a  barrel  of 
carious  cider,  and  peaches  in  such  plenty  that 
some  people  took  their  carts  a  peach-gathering ; 


I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  conceit  of  it ;  they 
are  very  delicious  fruit,  and  hang  almost  IHce 
our  onions  that  are  tied  on  ropes.  I  have  seen 
and  know  this  summer  forty  bushels  of  bold 
wheat  of  one  bushel  sown.  From  May  till  Mich- 
aelmas, great  store  of  very  good  wild  fruits,  as 
strawberries,  cranberries,  and  hurtleberries, 
which  are  like  our  billberries  in  England,  only 
far  sweeter;  the  cranberries,  much  like  cherries 
for  color  and  bigness,  which  may  be  kept  till 
fruit  comes  again  ;  an  excellent  sauce  is  made 
of  them  for  venison,  turkeys  and  other  great 
fowl,  and  they  are  better  to  make  tarts  of  than 
either  gooseberries  or  cherries ;  we  have  them 
brought  to  our  house  by  the  Indians  in  great 
plenty.  My  brother  Robert  had  as  many  cher- 
ries diis  year  as  would  have  loaded  several 
carts.  As  for  venison  and  fowls  we  have  great 
plenty ;  we  have  brought  home  to  our  countries 
oy  the  Indians  seven  or  eight  fat  bucks  in  a 
day.  We  went  into  the  river  to  catch  herrings 
after  the  Indian  fashion.  We  could  have  filled 
a  three-bushel  sack  of  as  good  large  herrings 
as  I  ever  saw.  And  as  to  beef  and  pork,  here 
is  great  plenty  of  it,  and  good  sheep.  The  com- 
mon glass  of  this  country  feeds  beef  very  fat. 
Indeed,  the  country,  take  it  as  a  wilderness,  is  a 
brave  country.'* 

Lying  in  the  belt  of  latitude  that  includes 
Madrid,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  centres  of 
European  history  through  the  ages,  and  that  in- 
cludes Pekin,  the  poUucal  centre  of  the  most 
populous  empire  in  the  world,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Atlantic 
Sutes,  with  one  extremity  resting  upon  the 
great  lakes,  and  her  vessels  upon  the  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  focus  also  of  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  must  count 
herposition  as  not  the  least  of  her  resources. 

Tne  surface,  covered  originally  with  one  vast 
forest  of  hemlock,  pine,  beech,  and  oak,  re- 
vealed to  Penn  many  of  the  resources  that 
enriched  his  colonists  and  their  successors. 
While  the  supply  of  timber  that  seemed  in  an 
early  day  inexhaustible,  has  been  reduced  to  an 
area  of  a  few  thousand  acres  on  the  top  of  the 
AUeghenies,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  southeast  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  remains,  and  together  with  that 
in  a  few  valleys  in  the  interior,  such  as  the 
Nittany,  has  constituted  one  of  the  great  re- 
sources, and  given  agriculture  a  prominent 
place  among  our  industries.  The  value  of  the 
farms  was  put  in  1880  at  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
(1975.000,000).  Not  only  the  fertility,  but  also 
the  adaptability  of  both  soil  and  climate  to  a 
great  variety  of  farm  products  is  an  element  of 
resource.  Our  rank  is  first  in  rye,  second  in 
potatoes  and  buckwheat,  and  third  in  tobacco, 
while  wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  the  main  reli- 
ance of  the  farmers,  and  a  fair  return  is  ob- 
tained in  die  cultivation  of  any  of  the  crops 
found  to  be  staple  either  east  or  west  of  us. 
This  variety  gives  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
assurance  of  at  least  a  living  each  year. 

The  great  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  system 
traversing  the  State  northeast  and  southwest, 
made  transportation  on  navigable  streams  im- 
possible, but  gave  abundance  of  water  power 
that  must  have  suggested  great  manufacturing 
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possibilities  to  the  early  settlers.  The  grain 
was  thus  ground  near  the  field  where  it  grew, 
and  the  logs  were  sawed  where  they  were 
felled,  and  raw  material  was  transported  only 
short  distances,  but  the  introduction  of  steam 
has  diminished  this  relative  advantage.  Though 
in  the  employment  of  motive  power  we  still 
stand  first  in  the  Union,  using  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  all,  the  water  power  has  become  one  of  the 
minor  resources. 

To  Penn  and  his  immediate  successors  these 
constituted  the  resources  of  his  domain,  except- 
ing the  limestone  and  iron  ore,  which  were  de- 
veloped early  to  some  extent,  but  were  not 
counted  among  the  great  sources  of  wealth 
until  other  minerals  were  utilized. 

Of  the  resources  beneath  the  surface  it  is  to 
l^e  borne  in  mind  that  we  can  at  best  only  esti- 
mate them,  for  the  "belly  of  a  rock  is  very 
dark;"  yet  we  can  consider  these  as  to  area, 
production,  and  capital  invested. 

The  geological  r^nge  of  iron  ore  is  greater 
here  than  in  any  other  State,  and  in  the  census 
year  Pennsylvania  stood  first  as  a  producer,  the 
value  of  its  output  being  ^%  millions.  The 
amount  and  value  of  the  deposit  have  not  been 
determined.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  ore  of 
Centre  county  was  found  to  be  of  surprising 
thickness.  Tne  largest  deposit  of  nickel  in  the 
Union  is  found  within  our  borders,  yielding  in 
1880 1149,000;  and  of  glass  sand  also,  yielding 
in  the  same  year  1115,000.  In  production  of 
cement  the  State  stands  second. 
N^  Any  statement  of  the  resources  of  Pennsyl- 
/  vania  that  would  assume  to-day  to  be  exhaustive 
would  merit  a  guarded  reception.  We  have 
seen  the  estimate  of  the  resources  (in  1680)  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Less  than  sixty  years  ago 
a  young  man  urged  upon  a  lawyer  of  the  Wyo- 
mmg  Valley,  afterward  president  judge  of  the 
courts  of  Lancaster,  the  purchase  of  a  farm. 
The  lawyer  objected  to  the  price.  "But,"  said 
the  youm,  "there  is  coal  on  it."  "Coad,"  rc- 
pliea  the  other,  "what  is  coal?  I'd  not  give  a 
dollar  mpre  for  a  farm  with  coal  on  it."  That 
farm  has  risen  in  the  meandme  from  $45  to 
over  1 1, 000  per  acre,  and  anthracite  coal, 
within  the  same  period,  has  come  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  greatest  of  our  resources.  The 
%  area  of  anthracite  in  this  State  is  put  at  475 
/  square  miles,  and  the  greatest  total  thickness  at 
113  feet,  of  which  80  feet  are  in  workable  beds. 
Estimating  1,000  tons  per  acre  without  the  pil- 
lars, for  each  foot  in  thickness,  we  have  640,000 
tons  per  square  mile,  or  a  total  of  304,000,000 
tons  tor  each  foot  in  depth.  In  1880  there  were 
mined  28,600,000  tons,  and  the  capital  invested 
was  $154,000,000.  At  this  rate  the  product  of 
ten  years  will  equal  about  one  foot  in  aepth,  and 
estimating  an  average  depth  of  thirty  feet,  the 
product  of  300  years  will  exhaust  the  supply. 
We  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  this  mineral. 
While  there  is  a  little  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  littlo  in  West  Virginia,  mining  is 
so  expensive,  and  the  deposit  is  so  small,  that 
these  may  be  omitted  entirely  from  all  esti- 
mates. 

In  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  also 
Pennsylvania  is  first.    As  the  southeast  quarter 


is  the  richest  agricultural  region,  so  the  south- 
west quarter  is  the  richest  bituminous  region. 
Some  idea  of  the  deposit  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  18,000,000  tons,  nearly  forty -five 
per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  United  States, 
were  produced  last  year.  The  capital  invested 
is  $38,000,000. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  thought  we  had  litde 
more  to  learn  of  our  resources  of  fuel,  but  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  again  revealed  to  us  a 
source  of  wealth  not  before  dreamed  of.  The 
extent  of  the  deposit  and  duration  of  the  supply 
are  matters  only  of  conjecture,  but  the  product 
in  one  year  was  23,000,000  barrels. 

Ten  years  ago  our  wealth  of  fuel  was  found 
to  extend  even  beyond  these  supplies.  Our  re- 
sources of  natural  ?as  have  enabled  our  manu- 
facturers to  retain  their  supremacy  in  the  mak- 
ing and  working  of  iron,  though  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  had  been  looming  up  as 
dangerous  competitors. 

Facilities  for  transportation  must  be  consid- 
ered among  our  resources.  While  nature  has 
not  endowed  us  to  any  considerable  extent  with 
navigable  streams,  this  State  is  second  to  Illi- 
nois only  in  miles  of  railroad,  having  7,700; 
while  in  capital  ($940,000,000),  in  gross  ($100,- 
000,000)  and  in  net  earnings  ($42,000,000)  we 
are  first,  though  that  State  has  18,000  miles. 

Rich  as  our  great  commonwealth  is  in  all  diese 
material  resources,  her  greatest  wealth  lies  in 
her  population.  The  Germans  of  the  eastern 
section  have  made 'the  words  "Pennsylvania 
farmer"  a  synonym  for  thrift  and  agricultural 
skill.  The  Scotch-Irish  of  the  western,  and 
particularly  the  southwestern  section,  of  fine 
physical  development,  remarkable  for  vigor  of 
mtellect  and  the  depth  of  their  religious  convic- 
tions ;  and  the  Yankees  of  the  northern,  and 
particularly  the  northeastern  section,  noted  in 
early  times  for  their  Puritanical  views  and  prac- 
tices, and  still  of  world-wide  fame  for  enterprise 
and  general  intelligence — ^these  have  been  die 
dominating  elements  in  a  population  of  4,300,- 
000,  one-fifth  of  which  is  foreign.  We  furnished 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  366,000  men,  neariy 
one-eighth  of  the  population.  At  the  same 
rate  we  are  now  able  to  put  into  the  field  an 
army  of  over  half  a  miUion.  In  numbers,  and 
in  valuation  of  property,  this  population  is  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  New  York. 

Measuring  public  intelligence  by  the  period- 
ical literature,  we  find,  aside  from  the  lam 
support  given  to  New  York  dailies  and  month- 
lies, that  we  have  published  within  our  own 
limits  five  and  a  half  millions  of  copies ;  more 
than  in  any  other  State  excepting  New  York. 
The  total  of  papers  and  periodicals  used  there- 
fore probably  exceeds  that  of  any  oUier  State. 
If  we  measure  public  intelligence  by  Uie  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  pubUc  schools,  this  State 
stands  second  (989,000  m  1 886) .  If  we  measure 
it  by  the  number  of  patents  issued  she  stands 
second  (2400).  If  we  measure  it  by  coUmate 
statistics  we  find  her  second  in  value  of  coQege 
real  estate,  third  in  proceeds  of  college  endow- 
ments, and  third  in  number  of  collenate  stu- 
dents. Measuring  by  the  sum  expended  upon 
our  public  schools,  she  stands  fourtn,  expencung 
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$9,800,000.    We  have  to  acknowledge  146,000, 
over  10  years  old,  that  cannot  read. 

But  the  numbers,  property,  and  intelligence  of 
our  population  are  not  the  only  characteristics 
that  make  this  the  most  valuable  of  our  re- 
sources. Their  industry  must  be  regarded,  and 
this  introduces  the  second  division  of  the  sub- 
ject 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

One-third  of  our  total  population  is  set  down 
by  statisticians  as  engaged  in  what  are  called 
the  occupations.  When  the  children  and  those ' 
women  not  credited  with  an  occupation  are  de- 
ducted, it  is  seen  that  there  can  be  few  idlers. 

One-fifth  of  our  labor  is  expended  in  agri- 
culture, and  while  our  state  is  fourteenth  in 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  it  is  fourth  in 
aggregate  value  of  farms,  and  second  only  to 
New  York  in  the  value  of  machinery  employed. 
The  average  size  of  farms  is  93  acres,  which  is 
as  much  as  can  be  well  cultivated  with  one  pair 
of  horses,  and  indicates  that  farming  is  likely  to 
be  a  prominent  industry  in  this  state  for  long 
years  to  come.  But  one  other  state  has  as  many 
smaU  farms,  of  from  3  to  10  acres.  This  also  is 
-strong  testimony  that  the  farmers  are  both  skill- 
fiil  and  thorough.  This  great  conservative  class 
represents  in  itself  both  the  warring  elements, 
capital  and  labor.  The  harmonizing  influence 
exerted  by  it  in  the  great  tumult  and  strife  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

One-eighth  of  the  labor  is  consumed  in  the 
employment  of  trade  and  transportation  upon 
our  roads,    canals,  and   rail-roads    (180.000). 

Over  one-third  of  the  labor  is  expended  in 
manufactures  and  mining  (528,000,  or  thirty- six 
per  cent).  Between  1870  and  1880  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  in  this  state  increased  97 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  year  we  produced  51 
per  cent.  *of  the  pig  iron,  46  per  cent,  of  the 
rolled  iron,  and  ^6  per  cent  oi  the  steel  ingots 
made  in  the  whole  United  states.  1 1 5,000  hands 
were  employed,  $35,000,000  were  paid  in  wages, 
and  the  vaue  of  the  product  was  145,000,000. 
Founderies  and  machine  shops  employed  24,000 
hands,  paid  in  wages  |io,ooo,oooand  yielded  a 
product  of  135,000,000. 

In  sawed  lumber  we  rank  next  to  Michigan 
only.  There  were  employed  1 5,000  hands  who 
received  in  wages  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  pro- 
duced lumber  valued  at  $22,000,000. 

Of  two  hundred  manu^cturing  industries 
prominent  in  the  United  States,  this  State  stands 
FiKST  in  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, as  follows :  iron  and  steel,  cutlery  and  edge 
tools,  iron  pipe  (two-thirds  of  all  in  United 
States),  iron  nuts  and  bolts,  car  and  carriage 
min^,  saws,  dentists'  materials,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  carpets  (nearly  one-half  of  afl  in  the 
United  States),  leather,  dressed  skins,  glass, 
mixed  textiles,  cars,  slate,  capital  invested  in 
flouring,  and  tile,  glue,  wood  pulp,  paper  bags, 
emery  wheels,  blacking,  cork  cutting,  type  found- 
ing, stereotyping  and  electrotyping,  stencils  and 
brands,  jewelry  and  instrument  cases,  watch 
cases,  lightning  rods  and  umbrellas.  Seven 
of  these  industries  produce  each  from  $7,000,000 
to  $41,000,000  annually. 


In  about  one-fifth  of  the  two  hundred  she 
stands  Second  :  sawed  and  planed  lumber,  fur- 
niture, upholstering  carpentering,  files  (Rhode 
Island  is  first),  woolen  goods,  clothing,  shirts, 
brooms  and  brushes,  bridge  building,  brass  cast- 
ings, tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  ware,  hardware, 
lock  and  gunsmithing,  models  and  patterns,  sur- 
gical appliances,  patent  medicines,  paints,  lime, 
curried  leather,  confectionery,  sugar,  bread, 
butter  and  molasses,  coffees  and  spices,  paper, 
blank-books,  ink,  photographs,  lithographs, 
looking-glasses,  spectacles,  black-smi  thing, 
wheel-wriahting,  washing  machines,  marble  and 
stone  work,  tobacco,  malt,  and  malt  liquors. 
Nine  of  these  produce  annually  from  $7,000,000 
to  $32,000,000  each. 

Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  laboring  population 
are  classified  as  "laborers"  distinct  from  those 
already  mentioned ;  and  about  one-sevenUi  of 
the  labor  is  classified  as  professional. 

Summing  up  the  resources  of  capital,  there 
are  in  manufactures  $474,000,000,  producing 
$74,000,000;  in  coal  mining,  $192,000,000,  pro- 
ducing $60,000,000:  railroads,  $940,009,000,  pro- 
ducing (net)  $42,000,000;  and  in  farms,  $975,- 
000,000.  In  the  industries  there  are  one-third 
of  the  whole,  4,300,000,  divided  as  follows: 
agriculture,  one- fifth ;  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing, one-third;  trade  and  transportation,  one- 
eighth;  other  laborers,  one-sixth;  and  profes- 
sionals, one-seventh. 

The  resources  of  Pennsylvania  in  extent,  in 
value,  in  utility,  in  variety,  are  almost  incred- 
ible. The  variety  of  the  industries  is  probably 
without  parallel  in  this  country.  What  have 
these  facts  to  do  with  education  ? 

1 .  They  show  what  education  has  done,  Italy 
harvests  as  she  did  two  thousand  years  ago. 
China,  South  America,  and  even  our  own  south- 
ern States,  have  vast  undeveloped  stores  of  < 
underground  wealth,  awaiting  the  spread  of  in- 
telligence. To  farm  well  on  a  small  scale,  to 
locate  mineral  deposits,  to  drill  wells,  to  sink 
slopes  and  shafts,  to  devise  and  manage  ma- 
chinery! require  wide-spread  intelligence. 

2.  These  resources  and  industries  tend  to  con- 
dition the  education  of  the  State,  It  tends  to 
be  pre-eminently  practical.  The  lower  educa- 
tion will  aim  at  the  development  of  intelligence, 
but  the  higher  is  beset  by  the  temptation  to  sac- 
rifice liberal  culture  to  special  training. 

3.  A  vic|w  of  the  resources  and  industries,  and 
a  comparison  of  these  with  the  sum  annually 
expended  upon  our  public  schools,  suggests  that 
a  very  large  increase  of  this  sum  not  only  is 
possible t  but  also  would  prove  from  a  business 
point  of  view  a  highly  profitable  investment, 

A  view  of  this  kind  also  suggests  to  the  enter- 
prising young  man  who  has  been  reflecting 
upon  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  that  where  re- 
sources are  so  great  and  widely  distributed,  and 
industries  are  so  Wonderfully  diversified,  more 
inviting  opportunities  will  present  themselves 
than  even  in  the  great  West 

CX>MMITTEES. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

On  Auditing  Treasurer's  Accounts — Geo. 
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M.  Philips,  Elizabeth  Lloyd  and  Wm. 
Noetling. 

On  Resolutions — G.  H.  Hugus,  Miss  Car- 
rie E.  Altenderfer,  Miss  A.  L.  Crowe,  Boyd 
Trescott,  W.  B.  Gillet. 

Adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


ON  calling  to  order,  announcements  were 
made  relative  to  proposed  excursions, 
after  which  Prof.  D.  T.  Reiley,  principal  of 
Collegiate  Institute,  I-^wistown,  Pa.,  read  the 
following  paper  in  answer  to  the  question, 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DRINK  ? 

One  commandment  of  our  Saviour  we  are  dis- 
regarding more  and  more— to  take  no  thought 
for  die  morrow,  what  we  shall  eat  or  what  we 
shall  drink  —  is  almost  lost  to  sight  while 
science  and  philanthropy  arc  largely  supple- 
menting Providence;  and  so  far  have  these 
influenttal  factors  reached  in  their  moral  power 
alone  that  to  fix  the  sobriquet  of  slavery  is -suf- 
ficient to  destroy  almost  anything  except  sin. 
Malthus  and  his  disciples,  who  found  benefits 
to  the  human  race  in  war,  famine,  pestilence 
and  every  destructive  horror,  slunk  away  from  the 
fire  opened  upon  them  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  and  were  non-suited  by  the  judg- 
ment of  men  whose  fear  plemanded  a  cover  fi-om 
those  arrows  that  fiy  in  clouds  and  hit  at  a  ven- 
ture. 

Within  our  times  anothef  brood  of  Malthu- 
sians  has  been  hatched  under  the  wings  of 
science  itself,  and  development  with  the  survi- 
val of  die  fittest  opens  the  way  on  which  the  inex- 
orable law  of  nature  moves  as  it  crushes  out  the 
weak  and  helpless  and  crowns  those  who  have 
run  its  gauntlet ;  but  again,  love  of  man  and 
love  of  self  compel  science  to  help  in  preserv- 
ing and  perpetuating  the  physically,  mentally 
and  morally  weak.  And  so  well  have  they  al- 
ready succeeded,  and  so  rapidly  is  the  average 
of  human  life  rising,  that  the  tables  of  life  rates 
have  been  broken  m  fifty  years,  and  life  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  compelled  to  reduce 
their  assessments ;  and  a  most  eminent  English 
physiologist  asserts  that  with  the  knowledge  now 
m  view  the  average  of  human  life  might  be 
raised  above  sixty  instead  of  dallying  among 
the  thirties.  What  a  prospect  is  there  for  our 
posterity !  When  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
opium,  chloral  and  all  other  poisons  shall  be 
utterly  wiped  out  with  the  besom  of  law,  when 
cures  shall  be  found  for  every  disease,  and 
health  boards  and  common  sense  shall  prevent 
disease  and  destroy  its  seeds,  when  sugar  and 
saleratus  shall  ruin  teeth  and  stomach  no  longer, 
when  the  eater  of  pie  shall  be  imprisoned  or 
hung,  then  may  man  hope  to  see  again  the  cBtas 
remota  of  Horace  and  the  millennium  of  the 
patriarchs. 

But  looking  through  the  vista  of  tea  genera- 
tions, even  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  our 
country  alone  would  contain   forty  times  the 


present  population  of  the  whole  world ;  each 
person  would  have  as  his  share,  after  dividing 
up  land  and  water,  the  mountains,  the  deserts, 
and  Alaska,  a  city  lot  25  feet  by  100.  Oh,  how 
old  Malthus  would  laugh  could  he  see  that  time ! 
Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

Of  the  intoxicating  question  of  the  day  there  is 
no  need  to  speak.  It  is  a  settled  question,  a 
lost  cause.  The  people  are  determined,  if  they 
cannot  slay,  to  bind  this  Minotaur  with  the 
strongest  fetters  the  law  can  forge.  One  thing  it 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  attained,  to  wipe  out  what 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  a  reproach  ta 
our  nation .  To-day  we  are  twitted  with  this,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  rum  we  could  not  have 
crushed  the  rebellion,  kept  up  our  credit  and  car- 
ried our  debts ;  and  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
fling.  The  government  increased  the  price  of  the 
material  five-fold,  and  divided  the  profits  with 
the  saloon  keepers.    We  plume  ourselves  on 

Eaying  our  debt  and  upon  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
ut  we  have  turned  the  bread  and  clothes  of 
the  poor  into  ill-gotten  gain.  Either  annihilate 
the  traffic  or  give  them  rum  as  cheap  as  possi- 
ble, and  above  all  let  the  government  keep  out 
of  the  business  and  drive  the  clearing  house  of 
the  liquor  sellers  out  of  the  National  CapitoL 
Raw  whiskey  costs  about  13  cents  a  gallon,  the 
government  duty  is  90  cents.  So  the  govern- 
ment, that  is  you  and  I,  make  400  per  cenL  out 
of  this  article  at  its  first  production. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  agreeable 
subject  of  tea  and  coffee.  The  method  of 
obtaining  a  decoction  of  these  two  poisons 
is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  their  universal 
use  for  so  many  i^enerations  has  pointed  the 
law  of  heredity  m  the  remarkable  and  uni- 
versal craving  of  the  youngest  child  for  them. 
The  base  in  them  is  the  same;  an  alkaloid 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  apparently  assimilating 
rapidly  with  the  nervous  svstem.  The  same 
base  is  in  the  leaves  which  the  South  American 
Indians  chew  when  they  carry  the  heavy  loads 
of  silver  ore  upward  and  out  of  the  deep  mines 
of  Peru.  A  great  fight  is  being  made  in  Europe 
against  their  use,  on  account  of  the  drinking 
habits  of  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch  with  which  some  of  us  may  not  be  familiar. 
Not  only  are  tea  and  coffee  used  at  the  three 
regular  times  of  refreshment  daily — our  break- 
fast almost  universally  abroad  being  a  cup  of 
coffee — ^but  at  every  social  call  you  are  offered 
a  cup  of  either,  and  the  amount  thus  consumed 
by  the  fair  sex  is  almost  incredible.  Toward  the 
west  and  north  tea  is  the  favorite,  but  toward 
the  east  and  south  coffee  is  preferred,  especially 
by  the  men  ;  and  the  caf6s,  French  named,  have 
their  constant  quota  drinking  black  coffee  and 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  whenever  the  weather 
permits  crowding  the  sidewalks  and  invading; 
the  streets. 

The  preparation  of  the  Turkish  coflee,  which 
I  first  saw  among  the  Greeks  who  had  learned 
its  use  from  their  conquerors,  was  a  curiosity. 
It  was  handed  to  me  in  a  small  cup  and  saucer 
without  a  spoon.  I  drank  a  litde  of  it  and 
found  it  becoming  thicker  until  it  became  of  the 
consistency  of  paste  and  refused  to  pour.  I 
found  that  it  was  the  custom  to  drink  it  all ;  that 
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the  pasty  mass  was  the  grain  ground  to  flour,  and 
that  you  were  expected  to  keep  the  contents  of 
your  cup  sufficiently  liquid  to  drink  by  a  dex- 
terous twirling  of  your  cup — a  sleight  of  hand  in 
which  I  never  became  proficient,  and  gener- 
ally left  some  of  the  mass  in  the  bottom  of  my 
cop.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  coffee  grounds 
in  Greece  or  Turkey.  The  coffee  mill  is  most 
nearly  like  a  brass  syringe  12  or  15  inches  long 
and  2  or  3  in  diameter,  with  a  crank  in  the  end 
to  turn  the  machinery  which  grinds  this  "  new- 
process"  coffee-flour.  This  drinking  habit  is 
not  so  bad  in  this  country,  but  it  is  growing,  and 
its  worst  forms  have  their  votaries.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  many  years  ago  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  German  scientist,  most  emphatically 
asserting  the  evils  of  their  use  to  the  race, 
especially  through  women,  saying  among  other 
things  that  it  was  worse  than  whiskey;  but 
everything  is  worse  than  whiskey — even  ice- 
water.  But  the  war  upon  them  is  fast  be- 
coming more  bitter  and  universal,  and  theism. 
has  become  an  accepted  term  in  the  same  sense 
as  alcoholism. 

A  writer  lately  in  the  London  Lancet,  a  jour- 
nal which  stands  at  the  head  of  its  class,  de- 
scribes all  the  nervous  troubles  resultant  from 
the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  opens  a  Pandora 
box  of  evils  without  leaving  hope.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  same  joum^  were  published  the 
results  of  investigations  as  to  which  retarded  the 
digestion  most,  tea  or  coffee;  and  the -answer 
was,  tea.  So  after  dinner  better  coffee  than  tea, 
and  better  still,  nothing  than  coffee.  Hot 
water  in  them  causes  the  aid  in  digestion  which 
is  claimed  for  their  use,  and  this  is  adso  con- 
demned as  a  stimulant  by  physicians,  as  are 
alcohol  and  spices. 

These  poisons  are  the  more  dangerous  and 
injurious  because  they  are  so  universal,  especi- 
ally among  women ;  and  so  insidious;  striking 
at  the  nervous  system  of  man,  but  so  gradually 
and  so  occultly  that  they  are  like  the  teredo, 
which  will  riddle  the  hulk  of  a  ship  seeming  fair 
to  the  eye,  even  until  there  is  not  a  sound  plank 
in  the  frame.  We  were  brought  up  in  the  idea 
that  they  were  good  for  grown  people,  but  not 
for  children ;  that  what  was  sauce  for  the  ^oose 
and  gander  was  not  for  the  gosling ;  but  saence 
tells  us  that  we  are  all  being  involved  in  one 
way  or  another  in  these  inroads  upon  the  vigor 
of  mankind.  Women,  beware !  You  are  tak- 
ing rum  away  from  men,  and  it  serves  them 
right,  as  they  abused  their  liberty;  but  they  have 
their  revenge  by  taking  tea  and  coffee  away  from 
you.  Never  mind — you  will  have  fresher  and 
cleaner  complexions,  and  the  children  will  not 
be  sent  to  bed  so  often  without  their  suppers. 
To  think  that  the  cup  that  "  cheers  but  not  ine- 
briates** should  come  to  this!  Austria  is  be- 
sotted by  coffee,  and  coffee  has  helped  the  fall 
of  the  abolitionist  Turk. 

Tremendous  is  the  increase  of  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  and  coffee  among  us.  We  grudge 
not  tea  to  the  teetotalers,  for  they  won  the  right 
to  one  vice;  but  we  think  of  the  increasing  myr- 
iads of  hard-working  women,  who  perdiurnally 
keep  the  tea-stew  hot  to  drive  the  nerves  to  work, 
or  to  supply  the  want  of  proper  food — and  such 


in  the  past  has  been  the  source  of  the  best  sinew 
and  nerve  of  the  country.  What  will  be  the 
American  of  the  future  ?  If  alcohol  is  destroy- 
ing his  will  power,  and  theine  is  to  destroy  his 
nerve,  what  will  he  be  ? 

Milk  and  water  are  the  only  two  drinks  which 
nature  has  provided.  Milk  is  both  food  and 
drink,  giving  the  formula  of  nature  for  the  sup- 
port of  young  life,  providing  with  unerring  om- 
niscence  for  every  demand  of  growth.  It  is  not 
a  poison.  The  fact  that  nature  provides  it, 
though  not  exacdy  without  money  and  without 
price,  yet  proVides  it,  is  a  better  guarantee  than 
all  the  certificates  of  analytical  chemists  and 
physiologists  the  world  around.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  the  mighty  power  of  this  compound 
of  Nature's  laboratory  is  there  than  when  it  is 
poured  down  the  mouth  of  a  flabby,  gelatinous 
calf  as  it  staggers  to  the  fountain  of  lite.  Think 
in  two  months  how  many  pounds  of  bone,  sinew, 
muscle  and  nervous  fibre  have  been  stored  and 
assimilated !  It  is  almost  like  running  molten 
metal  into  a  mould.  There  may  be  a  little 
shortage  of  phosphorus,  but  the  calf  does  not 
need  much  brains — the  lack  of  brains  makes 
a  great  many — ^the  present  advanced  stage  of 
the  artificial  and  scientific  nutrition  and  devel- 
opment of  brains  by  the  phosphatic  treatment 
will  remedy  this  defect,  and  science  may  ad- 
vance so  far  as  to  form  brains  to  order,  and  tell 
us  how  many  grains  of  phosphorus  there  are  in 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  But  there  is  nothing 
perfect  in  nature  but  its  laws. 

And  I  St.  Physiologists  doubt  its  perfect  adapt- 
ability to  adults.  Nature  did  not  intend  it  for 
this  use.  Indications  of  this  are  seen  in  a  quite 
common  distaste  for  it,  and  in  the  many  ways  it 
disagrees  with  different  persons.  Therefore  ex- 
perience and  inference  will  teach  us  to  use  it  as 
a  supplementary  food. 

2d.  There   are   positive  dangers  connected  ' 
with  its  consumption.    The  cow  is  liable  to  dis- 
ease, acute  ana  chronic,  detected  and  unde- 
tected.   Here  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  milk- 
man. 

3d.  As  nature  evidendy  intended  that  it 
should  never  be  exposed  to  the  air,  so  it  is  nat- 
urally the  most  delicate  of  liquids.  One  instance 
of  this  is  in  its  character  of  rapidly  absorbing 
germs  from  the  atmosphere — many  epidemics 
of  scarlet  fever  having  been  caused  by  the  milk 
coming  from  the  house  where  the  disease  existed, 
though  the  persons  infected  had  never  entered 
the  milk-room.  Typhoid  fever  and  cholera 
have  been  charged  to  it  as  absorbing  poison  left 
in  the  cans  after  rinsing  with  infected  water, 
but  this  charge  was  open  to  suspicion  of  an 
early  morning  visit  to  an  infected  dty  pump. 

Water  is  the  natural  drink.  Beasts  seek  it  by 
instinct.  Man  receives  it  without  teaching.  It 
is  the  supplement  of  thirst.  Nature's  big  reser- 
voir is  the  ocean  whence  it  is  piped  into  the  air 
by  heat,  and  as  it  falls  from  Nature's  condenser, 
carrying  with  it  carbonic  acid,  pure  air,  and  am- 
monia, it  is  a  perfect  drink.  While  no  food,  it 
is  our  mat  necessity,  and  Nature's  great  alem- 
bic. It  is  above  us,  beneath  us,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  ourselves.  It  is  solidified  in  ice,  crys- 
tallized in  fruit,  and  giving  its  hands  to  acid  and 
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base,  brings  them  together  and  twists  out  of  them 
the  most  beautiful  of  Nature's  ornaments.  It  is 
before  food,  with  it,  and  after  it.  What  would 
we  do  without  water  ?  I  do  not  know.  Ask  the 
Esquimaux. 

I  have  said  that  water  as  it  falls  from  heaven 
is  a  perfect  drink ;  and  it  is  also  the  great  solvent. 
In  greater  or  less  degree  everything  pays  it 
tribute.  Gold  only  yields  to  the  strongest  acid, 
and  then  under  great  heat ;  but  the  ocean  is  said 
to  have  more  gold  in  solution  than  has  ever 
been  dug  out  of  the  earth  by  man.  So  water 
^  as  it  filters  through  the  ground  and  oozes  through 
the  rocks  takes  with  it  as  it  passes  a  little  of 
everything  it  finds.  It  fairly  samples  every 
chemical  compound  in  its  course.  Springs 
have  been  found  in  all  times  which  have  been 
Nature's  drug  stores,  and  pharmaceutical  sci- 
ence cannot  but  imitate  them  to-day. 

But  medicine  will  not  do  for  a  steady  drink, 
';  and  here  we  are  brought  to  face  the  hard  ques- 
\  tion  of  hard  water.  In  the  parts  of  the  country 
^  where  tibe  soil  is  sandy,  from  the  cretaceous  to 
the  newest  formations,  the  water  is  more  or  less 
soft.  Hard  water  comes  out  of  the  rocks  about 
us,  as  here,  and  Dame  Nature  as  she  dishes  out 
the  water  serves  us  with  a  slice  of  the  rock.  It 
is  the  terror  of  the  washerwoman,  who  fights  the 
enemy  widi  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  boracic 
acid ;  but  we  take  it  straight,  and  it  hurts  us  more 
than  it  does  our  clothes.  For  children  when 
living  up  milk  and  turning  their  glue  to  bones 
It  may  be  the  better ;  but  for  adults  who  have  all 
the  bone  they  want  and  have  not,  from  age,  the 
vigor  to  throw  off  foreign  and  unnecessary  sub- 
stances, it  hastens  the  brittleness  of  old  bones, 
supplies  the  food  and  excitement  of  rheumatism; 
it  fits  us  for  and  accelerates  heart  disease  and 
Bright' s  disease,  with  their  impish  train,  and 
makes  us  dream  we  are  limestone  caverns  in 
which  stalactites,  like  drooping  vines,  and 
stalagmites,  like  growing  trees,  are  reaching 
toward  each  other. 

Hard  water  is  an  imperfection  of  nature,  but 
contaminated  water  hard  or  soft  is  man's  work 
and  a  far  worse  work ;  for  man  can  always  beat 
nature  and  give  her  odds.  It  gives  us  typhoid 
fever  and  its  relatives,  dysentery  with  its  con^ 
nections ;  it  is  a  vehicle  for  cholera  (Corea)  and 
is  held  responsible  for  more  perhaps  than  its 
share  of  acute  diseases.  It  is  made  a  suspected 
party  in  every  case  of  trouble  that  may  be 
traced  to  a  germ. 

First,  let  us  understand  what  we  mean  by 
contaminated  water  in  what  we  are  about  to 
say.  Water  that  is  unclean  to  the  eye  or  nose 
or  tongue  need  deceive  no  one ;  but  water  may 
be  as  clear  as  crystal,  smell  of  nothing,  and 
have  the  taste  of  the  old  oaken  bucket,  and  yet 
be  full  of  the  most  deadly  poison.  Again,  be- 
cause one  person  or  a  hundred  may  have  drunk 
from  a  ¥^11  with  no  bad  effect,  is  no  more  evi- 
dence that  there  is  no  poison  in  it  than  it  would 
be  to  say  that  because  everyone  who  is  exposed 
to  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever  does  not  sicken 
with  &e  disease,  therefore  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever.  All  this 
depends  on  the  virulence  or  abundance  of  the 
poison  and  the  power  of  resistance  in  the  sub- 


ject The  germs  of  disease  have  so  far  never 
been,detccte^w!th  the  strongest  miscroscope, 
although'the  typhoid "tever  germs  have  been 
propagated  from  a  subject.  But  there  are  two 
danger  signals  in  water  which  can  be  uner- 
ringly detected  by  analysis.  The  one  is  free 
ammonia,  which  points  to  the  pollution  of  the 
water  from  animal  decay  of  some  sort  and  is 
relied  upon  as  a  basis  of  the  possibility  of 
typhoid  germs. 

To  make  the  proposition  plainer,  typhoids 
fever  is  not  caught  by  the  lungs,  but  by  the 
stomach.  X^u  can  nurse  a  typhoid  patient 
without  danger,  but  you  must  be  careful  what 
you  drink  and  what  you  eat  on  the  premises'. 
You  understand  what  I  mean,  then,  when  I  say 
that  typhoid  germs  cannot  be  expected  in 
water  where  there  is  no  trace  of  animal  decay 
or  excretion.  Whether  the  germs  are  in  the 
ammonia  atom s^  or  not  science  saith  not  as  yet.  * 
So  far  authorities  agree,  if  they  ever  do  agree 
about  anything,  that  typhoid  fever  is  called  a 
country  disease,  a  well  disease.  Bjy  the  records, 
cities  which  have  water  from  approved  sources 
are  almost  entirely  free  from  the  plague,  while 
those  who  depend  upon  wells  help  the  country 
people  in  swelling  the  numbers  of  the  victims 
of  this  fell  disease.  Dr.  Burrill  in  Tke  Mtcro- 
s'tope,  Nov.  1886,  endorses  the  statement  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  25,000  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  and  1,500,000  cases  yearly. 
Leaving  out  the  value  of  the  lives,  the  money 
cost  must  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200,000,000,  perhaps  very  much  more.  Yet 
it  is  almost  wholly  preventable.  Surely  it  may 
be  put  in  the  same  category  with  rum,  ice-water, 
tea  and  coffee. 

The  other  substance  which  may  be  detected 
in  water  is  albuminoid  ammonia,  which  results 
fi-om  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,^ 
and  is  productive  of  dysenterie  diseases.  Water 
which  is  full  of  dead  grass  or  brush  or  leaves 
should  be  avoided. 

This  matter  of  the  quality  of  drinking  water 
I  would  press  especially  upon  teachers.  They 
should  inform  themselves  upon  the  subject  out 
of  which  I  have  struck  but  a  few  points.  They 
should  inform  themselves  upon  the  principles 
involved,  in  a  manner  that  should  enable  them 
to  use  the  principles  practically.  First  comes 
the  Question  of  the  drinking  water  for  the  school 
children,  and  secondly,  the  instruction  of  those 
within  their  reach  as  to  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided  and  the  safeguards  to  be  used.  The 
methods  of  contamination  are  so  varied  that 
common  sense  with  some  scientific  knowledge 
and  study  of  cases  is  all  that  any  but  experts 
can  expect.  The  dip  and  strike  of  rock  strata 
any  one  can  notice  and  calculate.  I  have  seen 
a  well  on  a  farm  polluted  from  a  barnyard  in  a 
few  hours  after  a  rain  although  the  bam  was  150 
yards  away  and  down  hill.  I  traced  once,  not 
as  an  amateur,  but  as  the  President  of  a  health 
board,  an  epidemic  of  twenty  cases  of  typhoid 
to  a  well,  and  thence  by  going  at  right  angles 
to  the  dip,  found  its  cause.  In  limestone  regions 
wells  are  always  uncertain  in  their  connections. 
In  loose  soils  no  certain  time  or  distance  can 
I  be  given.    Better  avoid  the  appearance  of  evlL 
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^  Filters  should  imperatively  be  used  for  all 
/^  water.  They  will  not  take  out  typhoid  and 
similar  genns  but  they  will  all  other  deleterious 
matters.  To  buy  them  they  are  very  dear,  to 
make  them  they  are  very  cheap,  and  perhaps 
better.  A  common  twenty-cent  pail  witn  holes 
in  the  bottom  then  filled  as  deep  or  high  as  you 
wish  with  very  fine  gravel  or  sand  and  charcoal 
(animal  preferred),  a  cover  with  holes  let  down 
two  inches  from  the  top,  makes  as  good  a  filter 
as  you  can  buy.  Hang  this  on  your  pump  and 
catch  the  water  as  it  runs  through.  If  boiled 
no  filter  is  needed. 

Wbat shall  we  drink?    We  say  again,  rain 
water  properly  stored  in  cisterns.  Every  cistern 
should  have  a  filter  of  brick  within  it,  in  which 
the  pump  shall  stand.    In  addition  it  should  be 
cleansed  at  least  twice  a  year,  as  bacteria  rap- 
idly generate  in  still  water.    This  is  one  way 
to  pursue  that  we  may  not  be  anxious  about  the 
^morrow.    We  may  then  have  no  apprehension 
or  fear  about  what  we  shall  drink,  but  depend 
'upon  the  bounty  of  nature  and  a  clean  roof 
^for  the  ambrosia  of  this  life.    But  if  you  will  to 
f  drink  milk,  then  keep  your  own  cow  and  be 
)  sure  that  she  is  in  perfect  health.    Otherwise, 
\  like  Pro£  Huxley,  boil  it  always,  and  do  with- 
KjysA  your  cream. 

Prof.  Thos.  H.  Dinsmore,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  on 

PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  teacher  myself,  I  have  always  esteemed  it 
a  privilege  and  honor  to  address  other  teachers, 
and  I  regard  it  as  a  specially  high  honor  to  be 
invited  to  address  this  Association.  Although 
a  worker  in  a  distant  field,  I  am  fortunate  in 
being  the  bearer  of  greetings  from  hosts  of  Penn- 
sylvania teachers  who  are  ^ving  to  all  grades 
of  institutions  of  learning  m  Kansas  and  Uie 
whole  West,  the  benefit  of  the  training  received 
here.  They  remember  their  old  home  with 
filial  affection,  and  would  be  glad  if  they  could 
be  with  us  here  to-day. 

We  are  now  to  consider  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  subjects  that  could  be  brought  be- 
inre  a  body  of  teachers— one  of  the  most  vital 
points  in  our  teaching.  My  own  work  includes 
Physics,  ChemisUy  and  Physiology,  and  the  ad- 
vancement in  this  age  is  so  wonderful  that  one 
can  hardly  do  more  than  mark  the  forward  steps. 
But  to  the  common  school  teacher.  Physiology 
must  hold  the  first  place,  from  its  practical  bear- 
ing upon  every  hour  of  every  day  s  work.  The 
care  of  the  body,  the  implailiting  of  ideas  that 
shall  ensure  intelligent  care  and  protection  of 
the  physical  health — these  cannot,  dare  not  be 
overlooked,  else  our  work  in  mental  develop- 
ment is  worse  than  wasted.  Too  many  of  us 
teachers  have  been  neglectful  in  this  matter  for 
y«us,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  whole  com- 
munities, great  commonwealths,  are  waking  up 
to  its  importance,  and  requiring  its  introduction 
into  their  schools  of  every  grade,  and  giving  it 
a  practical  bearine  upon  the  life  of  the  pupil — 
training  him  to  cultivate  good  habits  of  life,  and 
to  shun  those  which  are  hurtful,  and  giving  him 


a  reason  for  both.  Your  own  great  State  is  one 
of  those  that  have  taken  a  stand  upon  the  en- 
lightened side  of  this  question ;  you  have  been 
enjoined  to  make  this  subject  a  study,  and  to 
give  instruction  therein  to  every  child.  It  may 
be  useful,  therefore,  to  compare  views,  that  each 
of  us  may  learn  of  the  other. 

We  teachers  must  begin  by  acquiring  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  subject,  which  can 
result  only  from  careful  study,  dose  examina- 
tion, practical  experiment  a,nd  illustration.  The 
charts  and  the  manikin  are  useful  helps,  but 
you  must  be  able  to  work  without  them,  or  you 
cannot  work  to  advantage  with  them.  To  get 
real,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  body,  I  recom- 
mend actual  dissection.  Do  not  be  surprised; 
our  teachers  are  doing  it,  and  profiting  by  it. 
Why  not  ?  If  you  wanted  to  study  a  watch, 
would  you  not  have  to  take  it  apart  ?  As  we 
cannot  always  have  a  human  heart  or  other  de- 
sired organ,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  dog  or 
some  odier  animal.  Is  it  any  more  indelicate 
for  a  young  lady  to  use  the  heart  of  an  animal 
for  examination  and  demonstration,  than  to  cook 
it  for  the  table  ?  It  is  the  true  road  to  knowl- 
edge, and  those  who  try  it,  find  it  fascinating 
work,  and  when  they  come  to  teach  it,  have  en- 
thusiastic classes.  And  this  knowledge  is  to  the 
last  degree  practical.  Any  mediod  man  will 
tell  you,  for  instance,  that  the  kidneys  of  ani- 
mals are  as  likely  to  be  diseased  as  in  man ;  yet 
ignorance  of  this  fact  results  in  their  very  gene- 
ral use  as  food.  If  you  have  ever  dissected 
them,  you  do  not  care  to  eat  them  afterwards. 
To  be  sure,  a  general  adoption  of  this  view 
would  decrease  the  number  of  dogs;  but  in 
some  communities  this  would  not  be  regarded 
as  an  unmixed  evil — ^perhaps  even  as  a  praise- 
worthy effort.  The  kind  of  work  done  by  this 
actual  contact  with  thines  is  very  different  from 
the  best  results  obtained  firom  charts. 

Then  we  have  the  grandest  opportunity  for 
practical  work  in  the  direction  of  careful  instruc- 
tion in  Hygiene.  I  fear  we  are  making  thou- 
sands of  nervous  children  in  many  of  our  schools, 
where  they  are  shut  up  from  9  to  4  o'clock,  in 
close  rooms,  without  'proper  exercise.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  to  treat  a  good  coft  in  that 
way  would  ruin  him,  yet  he  wonders  that  the 
children  do  not  reach  the  stature  and  strength 
of  their  parents.  Half  a  day  in  school— 9  o'clock 
to  12 — is  long  enough  for  any  child  under  10 
years  of  age.  "But  it  will  keep  them  back!  " 
Well,  let  it  keep  them  back ;  so  much  the  better 
for  them  and  you.  See  what  boys  and  girls  we 
' '  graduate,  * '  as  we  call  it !  Why,  our  girls  finish 
their  education,  and  assume  the  responsbility 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood  before  they  have 
even  attained  their  full  growth!  Would,  they 
not  better  be  kept  back?  By  every  delay  we 
can  secure,  we  shall  strengthen  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  Uie  coming  generations.  Again,  the 
ventilation  of  our  school  houses  is  a  very  gene- 
ral failure.  All  of  us  know  at  least  the  crude 
methods  of  securing  pure  air — most  of  us  know 
good  and  safe  methods;  yet  how  many  school- 
rooms are  sealed  during  school  hours  from  Sei>- 
tember  to  April  I  We  know  our  duty,  but  do  it 
not 
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But  your  law  requires  the  teaching  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  *'with  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics."  In  Kansas 
we  try  to  do  it,  and  no  doubt  you  do  here ;  but 
many  of  us  are  at  a  loss  for  effective  methods, 
however  willing  we  may  be  to  do  our  duty.  We 
will  give  a  short  time  to  illustrating  the  nature 
and  presence  of  alcohol.  To  the  eye  it  resem- 
bles water ;  but  it  is  readily  known  by  its  smell 
and  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  bums  and^ 
gives  its  characteristic  flame.  Show  that  it  is  a 
product  of  fermentation,  givine  example  of  the 
common  veast  ferment.  So  tar  no  apparatus 
is  required ;  but  to  show  the  presence  oi  alcohol 
in  the  intoxicating  beverages  requires  distilla- 
tion ;  and  manv  think  that  requires  an  expen- 
sive and  complex  apparatus.  No  such  thmg ; 
a  few  cents'  worth  of  glass  tubing,  a  mucilage 
bottle,  an  old  cartridge-shell,  a  wide-mouthed 
jar,  a  goblet  to  receive  the  product,  are  all  that 
IS  needed.  Fix  the  end  of  tne  cartridge-shell  on 
the  top  of  the  mucilage  bottle,  insert  a  wick,  and 
you  have  your  lamp— overnt  a  piece  of  wire 
netting  supports  the  bottle  containing  vour  spec- 
imen beverage ;  immerse  in  it  one  end  of  a  tube 
passing  out  through  the  cork,  and  bent  into  a 
long  loop  to  pass  down  into  the  jar  (which  is 
filled  with  cold  water  for  a  condenser),  and  out 
to  the  goblet.  The  lamp  is  lighted,  the  bever- 
age heated  to  the  point  of  giving  off  the  alco- 
hol, which  is  condensed  in  the  tube,  and  drops 
from  the  free  end  into  the  goblet,  where  its  na- 
ture is  tested  by  smell  and  ignition.  There  is 
not  25  cents'  worth  of  apparatus,  all  told ;  and 
there  is  no  teacher  who  cannot  work  this  simple 
experiment.  [Experiment  shown.]  Havmg 
thus  shown  the  presence  of  alcohol  m  the  com- 
mon beverages,  go  on  to  demonstrate  its  effect 
upon  the  vital  organs ;  you  can  show  that  it  co- 
s^lates  albumen,  and  therefore  retards  diges- 
tion ;  and  unfortunately,  in  too  many  communi- 
ties its  action  upon  the  brain  is  only  too  fully 
demonstrated  daily  in  the  streets — we  do  not 
have  so  much  of  that  now  in  Kansas.  There  is 
a  still  simpler  experiment  to  prove  the  presence 
of  alcohol  in  wine  or  whiskey,  by  taking  a  two- 
ounce  bottle  and  holding  it  over  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  keeping  it  in  motion  to  prevent  the  bottle 
breaking  until  it  boils,  when  the  alcohol  rising 
may  be  caught  in  a  sponge  stopper  and  ignited; 
this  experiment  costs  nothing. 

Show  the  children  water  and  alcohol  side  by 
side,  and  contrast  their  effects ;  the  one  is  God's 
water  of  life,  that  builds  up  the  body,  keeps  it 
fresh  and  pure,  cleanses  it  without  and  within ; 
the  other  is  the  water  of  death,  the  "  fire-water  " 
that  burns  up  the  body,  the  home,  the  farm — 
that  causes  a  man  to  kill  his  best  fnend,  and 
crush  out  the  life  he  has  sworn  to  cherish  and 
defend.  God  only  knows  how  much  money, 
and  blood,  and  tears  this  water  of  death  had 
cost  Kansas  until  the  people  rid  themselves  of 
it.  I  went  there  a  high-license  man ;  I  have 
become  a  Prohibitionist  who  insists  on  putting 
alcohol  out  of  the  way.  The  saloons  are  gone 
— the  streets  are  quiet,  and  a  lady  or  a  child  may 
go  everywhere  without  a  fear — ^life  and  property 
are  safe,  and  wealth  and  population  are  increas- 
ing.   The  few  who  could  not  stand  civilization 


have  left  us,  but  last  year  250,000  people  came 
in  to  build  the  happiest  homes  on  earth,  and 
rear  their  children  out  of  sight  of  the  saloon  to 
a  noble  manhood  and  womanhood.  Come  and 
see  us,  friends,  and  you  will  come  home  re- 
solved to  work  for  the  same  results  in  your  owa 
State. 
:  ^  The  discussion  of  the  address  was  opened 
Y  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  National  Superin- 
tenden  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
of  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts,  as  follows: 

"  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our 
likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion."  Here, 
at  the  very  outset  of  Revelation,  we  have  our 
Maker's  plan  for  the  individual.  Of  such  indi- 
viduals was  the  race  to  be  constituted,  and  to 
dwell  in  God's  own  ideal  state  of  liberty.  How 
that  plan  has  been  marred,  you  know.  His- 
tory, sacred  and  profane,  tells  us  how  man 
lapsed  into  barbansm,  and  the  power  that  be- 
longed to  the  individual  passed  mto  the  hands 
of  kin^s,  who  themselves  were  ruled  by  devils. 
Here  m  our  country  we  are  striving  to  brii^ 
man  back  toward  God*s  ideal ;  and  loth  century 
thought  trends  in  the  direction  of  the  value  of 
the  individual.  The  very  foundation  of  the 
St&te  rests  upon  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
for  measuring  up  to  God  s  ideal ;  and  it  depends 
upon  the  success  of  our  effort  to  restore  that 
ideal,  whether  the  great  Republic  shall  stand 
the  test  of  time.  It  has  been  said  that  "  God 
takes  care  of  children,  fools,  and  the  United 
States; "  but  unless  we  can  train  the  individual 
citizen  for  true  sovereignty.  Heaven  will  not 
suffes  us  to  long  remain. 

What  are  we  doing,  friends  and  teachers, 
to  discharge  this  great  responsibility  ?  We  have 
the  church,  the  home  &e  school — ^yet  the  cost 
of  strong  drink  in  a  single  year  is  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  God  only  knows 
what  that  means  in  physical,  mental  and  moral 
degeneracy.  From  the  watchmen  on  the  walls 
comes  the  warning  cry — "  Close  the  saloon  or 
die ! "  but  the  politician  counts  noses,  and  think- 
ing those  that  are  with  the  saloons  are  more  than 
those  that  are  with  us,  is  either  silent  or  actively 
against  us.  So  the  degradation  of  the  individ- 
ual goes  on — and  how  long  will  the  aggrq^ate 
we  call  the  Sute  survive  the  disintegration  of 
its  units  ?  In  the  last  analysis,  the  opposition  to 
temperance  agitation  is  founded  in  a  callous 
selfishness,  based  upon  the  money  that  is  made 
out  of  the  drink.  In  some  places  the  majority 
want  drink,  and  of  course  vote  for  it ;  in  others, 
many  are  undecided  and  stand  neutral,  whose 
impubes  are  good,  but  who  have  not  been  edu- 
cated on  the  question ;  in  a  few,  thank  God,  the 
majority  are  against  the  saloon,  and  have  closed 
its  doors,  we  trust  forever.  How  shall  we  reach 
these  undecided  neutrals,  and  make  them  a 
power  for  good  ? 

Teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  in  your  hands  and 
those  of  your  colleagues  throughout  the  land,  is 
the  future  destiny  of  this  gpreat  Republic.  The 
time  has  come  when  this  drink  question  must 
be  met  by  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
After  generations  of  moral  suasion  and  legal 
enactment,  it  is  yet  unsolved,  and  drink  still 
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zofls  its  waves  of  ruin  over  the  land.  In  spite  of 
the  testimony  of  science  that  alcohol  is  a  pKoison, 
there  are  thousands,  yes  millions,  who  think 
a  little  of  it  is  a  good  thmg;— not  knowing  or  be- 
lieving that  little  will  create  an  appetite  for  more, 
ind  will  end  by  making  them  slaves ;  so  they 
go  on  drinking  and  voting  to  fasten  the  curse 
upon  their  neighbors  as  well  as  themselves. 
Our  hope  for  the  future  is  in  teaching  our  chil- 
dren the  nature  of  the  drink — ^that  it  is  a  poison, 
and  one  whose  tendency  is  to  create  an  appetite 
for  itself.  We  have  not  been  idle  in  the  matter; 
ia_6ye  years  the  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  has  agitated  this  question,  with  the  result 
fliat  laws  have  been  passed  in  thirty-two  States 
and  Territories  providing  for  instruction  in  the 
schools  upon  this  subject — and  your  state 
u  one  of  them.  Your  law  requires  that  in 
every  school  shall  be  taught  the  elements  of 
\  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  **with  special  refer- 
f  ence  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics." 
Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  language  ?  You  are  to  give  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction — ^to  drill  into  the  mind  and 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  child  that  these 
sdmulants  are  poisons,  that  it  is  their  nature 
diat  a  little  creates  the  appetite  for  more,  and 
therefore  safety  requires  abstinence.  It  was  a 
keen  Japanese  mind  that  stated  it  thus :  "  First 
the  man  takes  a  drink ;  then  the  drink  takes  a 
drink;  then  the  drink  takes  the  man.**  That 
is  what  we  want  taught  to  the  children  in  the 
schools,  under  the  provision  that  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction  shall  be  given  to  every  child 
m  every  school,  which  is  the  only  fair  construc- 
tion of  your  Pennsylvania  law.  Teachers,  what 
are  you  doing  about  it  ?  I  know  you  are  using 
all  sorts  of  books,  and  teaching  something  from 
them ;  but  are  you  doing  it  "  with  special  refer- 
ence*' to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol? 
and  if  not,  why  not?  Remember,  it  is  to 
be  scientific  instruction — not  goody-goody  talk 
and  anecdotes.  We  are  not  to  fulminate  against 
alcohol  and  never  mention  the  drinks  that  con- 
tain it ;  we  must  tell  the  children  this  poison  is 
contained  in  whiskey,  and  wine,  and  beer, 
and  dder.  In  our  batde  with  the  brewies 
of  the  Northwest,  they  were  quite  willing  we 
should  preach  against  drunkenness,  but  we 
must  not  make  people  afraid  of  the  drink.  They 
wanted  us  to  teach  that  alcohol  was  produced 
in  making  bread  as  well  as  beer ;  but  thev  did 
not  like  us  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  tnat  it 
passes  off  from  the  bread,  and  stays  in  the  beer. 
We  can  not  hope  to  correct  the  drinking  habit 
except  by  ^mishing  an  intelligent  reason  for 
abstinence.  The  experiments  given  here  this  af- 
ternoon are  capital  evidence.  Show  to  a  hundred 
boys  that  poison  can  be  distilled  from  common 
dnnks,  show  them  the  effects  of  that  poison,  and 
ninety-nine  of  them  will  be  converted — the  hun- 
dredth would  go  wrong  anyway,  from  natural 
tendency  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  profes- 
sor has  given  you  an  excellent  practical  demon- 
stration to  take  home  to  your  schools. 

A  word  on  die  question  of  text-books.  I  mean 
no  disrespect to,oral  instruction,  nor  do  I  under- 
value the  moral  lessons  which  every  faithful 
teacher  will  impress  in  connection  with  this  sub- 


ject as  occasions  offer ;  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  but  few  teachers  are  so  well  pre- 
pared as  to  teach  the  subject  without  text-books. 
The  books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  will  secure  reg- 
ular, systematic  attention  to  tne  study  ;  besides 
the  great  service  rendered  by  the  books  taken 
home  by  the  pupils,  as  missionaries  in  many 
a  family.  Then,  although  the  law  provides  that 
physiology  be  taught  as  "  a  regular  branch,*'  it 
is  surprising  how  ingenious  some  people  are  in 
getting  round  it ;  but  the  use  of  the  book  prevents 
this.  The  law  of  Congress  definitely  requires 
it  to  be  taught  "with  text- books  in  the  hands  of 
pupils;'*  the  miserable  book-agents  and  con- 
temptible liquor-sellers  did  not  succeed  in  hood- 
winking those  level-headed  men  when  once 
they  had  decided  to  help  us.  In  Vermont,  text- 
books are  required  wherever  children  can  read, 
and  oral  instruction  ^  where  they  cannot ;  this  is 
important,  since  half'  the  children  never  get  fur- 
ther than  the  primary  grade,  and  we  must  save 
them  there  if  ever.  Unless  we  soon  close  up 
the  saloons,  we  shall  never  round  out  a  second 
century  as  a  self-governing  people ;  and  if  we 
are  to  close  them  soon,  we  must  reach  the  chil- 
dren now.  It  has  been  charged  that  we  who 
are  pressing  this  question  have  a  money  interest 
in  particular  books :  God  knows  that  we  have 
not  a  penny's  worth — it  is  only  a  rehash  of  the 
slanders  of  the  saloon  people.  If  the  books  you 
have  are  unsatisfactory,  flood  the  publishers 
with  letters  of  criticism,  and  help  yx^  force  them 
to  revise  their  work,  and  gives  us  what  we  need. 
With  them  it  is  merely  a  question  of  saving  ex- 
pense; with  us  it  is  life  or  death.  I  know  you 
are  crowded  with  work,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  shut  this  out  Civilization  must  destroy  the 
saloon,  or  the  saloon  will  destroy  civilization.  So 
long  as  any  believes  a  httle  alcohol  is  good, 
they  will  drink  it,  it  will  create  the  appetite,  and 
the  appetite  will  vote  to  keep  open  the  saloon. 
Consumers  of  drink  die  early — their  ranks  must 
be  recruited ;  their  money-earning  capacity  is 
earlier  lost — ^more  recruits  are  needed;  the 
saloon  is  reaching  out  for  your  pupils.  Can  you 
afford  to  shut  out  this  most  important  instruction  ? 
As  you  love  the  flag  that  cost  us  so  much — as 
you  love  that  which  it  represents,  the  right  of 
man  to  self-government,  I  implore  you  to  make 
room  for  this  work  in  every  school. 

Perhaps  few  of  us  realize  how  large  a  factor 
in  the  salvation  of  the  world  are  the  teachers 
of  America  to-day.  The  good  work  is  reaching 
out  into  Japan,  Hawaii,  and  is  already  estate 
lished  in  Great  Britain,  and  preparing  to  invade 
the  Continent;  but  if  we  fail  here,  what  will 
follow  ?  Once  more  I  ask  you,  teachers,  What 
are  you  doing,  what  will  you  do,  to  carry  out 
God's  plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  race  ?  If 
you  do  your  duty,  you  will  have  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  motherhood  of  America  and  of 
the  world,  and  above  all,  the  blessing  of  that 
God  whose  service  this  is.  If  you  have  not 
heretofore  done  all  you  could,  will  you  not  re- 
solve to  begin  to-day  ? 

"  But  suppose  we  fail  ?  "  Well,  if  after  all  of 
us  have  done  all  we  can,  the  majority  should 
still  go  wrong,  then  we  should  have  to  conclude 
that  man  is  not  capable  of  that  for  which  God's 
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word  says  He  designed  him.  You  and  I  can- 
not believe  that ;  so  we  have  faith  that  it  will 
not  go  wrong — that  if  we  "  train  up  the  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go»  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it."  Let  us,  then,  all  work  to- 
gether, to  save  the  children  of  to-day  and  the 
nation  of  to-morrow. 

Miss  DoTTS  read  a  selection,  after  which 
a  short  recess  was  taken,  and  upon  calling 
to  order,  a  motion  was  carried  to  take  up 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  which  was  done,  and  the 
several  articles  and  sections  passed  upon 
seriatim,  resulting  in  the  final  adoption  of 
the  following 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY  LAWS. 

Preamble. — To  elevate  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
cation  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  organized  an 
Association  and  hereby  adopt  the  following 
Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Constitution. 
Article  L — Name, 

This  organization  shall   be  known   as  the 
"  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association.'* 
Article  IL — Membership » 

Teachers,  School  Officers,  and  other  friends 
of  education,  may  become  members  of  this 
Association  on  payment  of  one  dollar,  and  may 
continue  their  membership  by  paying  an  annual 
fee  of  one  dollar  ;  and  on  the  payment  of  ten 
dollars  at  one  time  they  shall  become  Life 
members. 

Article  IIL — Meetings, 

One  stated  meeting  shall  be  neld  annually, 
beginning  on  such  day  as  the  Association  or  its 
Executive  Committee  may  determine.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  at  the  option  of  the 
Association,  or  upon  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Article  IV,— Officers. 

Sec.  I.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents  (one  lady 
and  one  gentleman),  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Ticket  Agent. 

Sec,  2.  The  I^esident  and  Vice-Presidents 
shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon 
such  officers.  The  President  shall  be  ex-ofticio 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  sign  all  orders  on  the  Treasurer. 

Sec,  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  minutes  of 
all.  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  read 
them  when  called  for  by  the  Association.  He 
shall  countersign  all  orders  on  the  Treasurer. 
He  shall  have  authority  to  employ  a  reporter 
to  prepare  the  proceedings  for  publication  in 
the  Pennsylvania  School  youmaL 

Sec,  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep 
all  funds  belonging  to  the  Association ;  pay  out 
the  same  only  on  orders  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  and  endorsed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  report  the 
condition  of  the  finances  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  The  Ticket  Agent  shall  secure  railroad 
facilities  for  the  Association,  furnish  information 


of  the  same  to  persons  wishing  to  attend  the 
meetings,  and  issue  certificates  of  membership 
upon  application,  accompanied  by  the  member- 
ship fee. 

Article  V, — Standing  Committees, 

Sec.  I.  The  Standing  Committees  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  exclusive  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  an  Enrolling  Committee  consisting  of 
five  members. 

Sec,  2,  The  Executive  Committee  shall  man- 
age the  general  business  of  the  Association,  and 
have  sole  charge  of  the  same  between  sessions, 
call  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, prepare  programme  of  proceeding  for 
the  annual  meeting,  and  have  the  same  pnnted, 
keep  a  record  of  all  action  of  the  committee^ 
and  report  the  same  af  the  annual  session.  It 
shall  meet  for  organization  as  soon  after  election 
as  practicable,  and  shall  elect  its  own  officers. 
The  chairman  shall  endorse  all  orders  on  the 
Treasurer,  but  no  order  shall  be  approved  for 
any  biU  which  is  not  presented  withm  30  days 
after  the  close  of  the  session. 

Sec.  3.  The  Enrolling  Committee  shall  collect 
the  annual  dues,  and  pay  them  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  shall  prepare  hsts  of  the  members  of  each 
year,  classified  by  counties,  with  their  postoffice 
addresses,  and  give  the  same  to  the  Ticket 
Agent  and  Secretary  for  the  use  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  for  publication  in  The  School  youmaJ. 
Article  VI.— Elections, 

The  officers  and  Standing  Committees  of  this 
Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each 
annual  meeting,  and  shall  enter  upon  their 
duties  at  the  close  of  the  meetins^  at  which  they 
are  elected.  The  nominations  shall  be  made  at 
least  one  session  before  the  time  for  election ; 
all  the  names  of  persons  nominated  for  the  re- 
spective offices  shall  be  placed  upon  a  printed 
slip  under  their  proper  headings,  and  members 
voting  will  strike  oft  all  the  names  but  one  for 
President,  all  but  one  lady  and  one  gentleman 
for  Vice  Presidents,  all  but  one  for  each  of  the 
remaining  offices,  and  all  but  five  for  each 
Standing  Committee.  Tickets  containing  more 
than  the  proper  number  of  names  for  any  office 
shall  not  be  counted  for  said  office.  The  Elec- 
tion Committee  shall  keep  the  polls  open  one 
entire  session,  and  shall  make  a  list  of  sdl  mem- 
bers voting,  and  no  vote  shall  be  received  un- 
less the  member  offering  the  same  shall  present 
his  or  her  card  of  membership. 

Article  VII, — Amendment, 

This  Constitution  and  the  following  By-Laws 
may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular 
meeting,  provided  that  notice  of  such  proposed 
alteration  be  given  in  writing  on  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting,  and  action  on  the  same  be  taken 
on  a  subsequent  day. 

By-Laws. 
I.  An  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
persons,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on 
the  first  day  of  each  annual  meeting.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  audit  the  Treas- 
urer's account,  and  report  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Association  during  the  meeting. 
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1.  An  EUection  Committee,  consisting  of  five 
members,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  conduct 
the  election  for  which  it  is  appointed  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  Article  VI.  of  this  Constitution. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  Local  Committees,  whose  duty 
It  shall  be  to  make  the  necessary  local  arrange- 
ments for  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  be  paid  ten  dollars, 
mh  the  Ticket  Agent  twenty  dollars  annually 
for  their  services. 

5.  The  President's  inaugural  address  shall  be 
delivered  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

6.  Any  person  reading  a  paper  or  delivering 
an  address,  which  is  afterward  the  subject  of 
discussion  before  the  Association,  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  close  such  discussion. 

7.  All  papers  and  addresses  read  before  the 
Association  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Association,  and  shall  be  published  with  its  pro- 
ceedings; and  no  paper  or  address  shall  be 
read  in  the  absence  of  its  author  without  the 
consent  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

8.  No  paper  prepared  for  the  day  sessions  of 
the  Association  shall  exceed  thirty  minutes  in 
length,  and  no  speaker  except  the  person  open- 
ing; the  discussion  which  follows  the  reading  of 
said  paper,  shall  occupy  more  than  five  minutes, 
unless  by  vote  of  the  Association. 

After  the  final  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  the  Asssociation  adjourned 
to  8  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


MISS  Jean  Glenn  sang  two  songs,  and 
Miss  Maggie  Dotts  recited  "  The  Bob- 
olink*' and  "Aunt  Jemima's  Courtship,"  af- 
ter which  the  President  introduced  the  lec- 
turer of  the  evening.  Dr.  A.  A.  Willits,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  who  delivered  his  lecture 
entitled 

ON  THE  WING. 

It  is  written.  What  shall  the  man  say  that 
Cometh  before  the  king  P^-but  here  am  I  com- 
ing after  two  queens,  and  how  am  I  to  charm 
the  ear  yet  filled  with  the  music  of  the  nightin- 
gale and  the  bobolink?  But  I  must  hurry 
through  with  my  sketch  of  a  summer  flight  from 
New  York  to  Naples,  for  I  see  the  young  man 
waiting  to  escort  Jemima  home  after  the  lecture, 
and  he  who  would  rise  with  the  sun  must  not 
stay  up  too  late  with  the  daughter. 

Every  teacher  who  can  afford  it  should  take 
a  summer  trip  to  Europe.  The  3,000  miles  are 
made  in  eight  or  nine  days,  and  midsummer  is 
the  best  time  to  escape  seasickness.  You  will 
find  Liverpool  solid  and  substantial — no  display 
—nothing  shiny ;  even  the  machinery  lacks  our 
ornamental  brasses.  After  a  day  in  old  Chester, 
with  its  Roman  memories,  we  went  to  London, 
which  is  a  large  town,  and  which  surprised  us 
with  wide  and  dean  streets,  and  firequent  open 


spaces.  Five  millions  of  people  are  congre- 
gated here ;  a  dozen  of  our  largest  cities  would 
not  equal  it.  New  York  covers  22  square  miles, 
London  120,  with  8,000  miles  of  streets— enough 
in  continuous  line  to  reach  from  Clearfield  to- 
San  Francisco  and  back,  and  then  to  Boston 
and  New  Orleans.  To  feed  this  immense  nuhi- 
ber  of  people  is  so  large  an  undertaking,  that 
the  number  of  animals  consumed  would  make 
the  figures  practically  meaningless,  so  we  re- 
sort to  another  measure.  It  takes  180  miles  of 
oxen,  250  miles  of  sheep,  18  miles  of  calves,  and 
10  miles  of  swine,  marching  ten  abreast,  to  sup- 
ply the  city  of  London  for  a  single  year. 

We  went  to  the  Tower,  saw  the  spot  where 
the  blood  of  England's  greatest  and  best  had 
been  shed,  and  the  very  ax  and  block  which 
had  been  used  for  some  of  them.  I  laid  my 
head  upon  it,  to  see  how  it  would  feel,  but  whea 
a  companion  lifted  the  ax  I  rose — ^to  the  occa- 
sion. There  was  armor  of  every  age — ^instru- 
ments of  cruelty  sufficient  to  destroy  the  human 
race ;  but  they  will  perform  their  office  no  more* 
In  Westminster  Abbey  we  stood  in  the  most 
unique  spot  on  the  globe—the  only  national 
sepulchre — where  England  has  entombed  her 
kings  and  queens  of  thought  and  action — ^her 
statesmen,  poets  and  warriors.  And  what  is  all 
else  compared  with  the  lustre  of  those  names  of 
men  and  women  who  were  foremost  in  the  great- 
est achievements  of  their  time  and  of  all  time  t 
And  yet  America  shall  bear  the  Saxon  standard 
to  grander  heights  and  sublimer  achievements. 

Fifteen  days  from  New  York  we  left  England 
and  crossed  the  Channel,  and  oh !  the  horrors 
of  that  passage!  We  visited  Antwerp,  and 
among  its  treasures  of  art  we  found  the  "De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"  of  itself  worth  crossing- 
the  ocean  to  look  upon.  Brussels  came  next, 
and  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  where  the  very 
soil  is  overlaid  with  history.  Thence  to  Cologne,, 
with  its  36^  stenches,  one  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  its  cathedral— the  grandest  Gothic 
edifice  on  the  globe,  the  completion  of  which 
Satan  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  prevent,  but 
ineffectually.  From  Coblentz  up  the  Rhine  to 
Bingen,  covering  the  most  picturesque  part  of 
that  most  beautiful  river.  Never  did  I  spend  a 
more  delightful  day  than  that  one.  We  passed 
to  Switzerland,  saw  the  bears  of  Berne,  and 
watched  the  Alpine  sunsets.  At  Freiberg,  we 
heard  the  great  organ  of  7,800  pipes  and  (yj 
stops.  We  crossed  the  Alps  just  before  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was  opened  to  travel ;  and 
found  zigzagging  along  the  precipices  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,500  feet  well  calculated  to  make  one's 
hair  stand  up. 

Down  we  went  on  the  other  side,  into  Italy — 
through  Florence  the  home  of  Dante,  Pisa  with 
its  leaning  tower,  Milan  with  its  cathedral, 
Naples,  Pompeii  uncovered  after  its  centuries  of 
sleep,  and  back  to  Rome,  where  we  saw  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  but  left  the  pope  no 
Peter's  pence.  We  were  more  interested  m  old 
Rome,  whose  builders  robbed  the  world  to  erect 
its  splendid  edifices,  and  boastfully  called  it  the 
Eternal  City ;  yet  we  found  the  columns  of  the 
Forum  in  the  dust,  the  great  ampitheatre  crumb- 
ling, the  triumphal  arches  defaced.    Returning 
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to  Switzerland  we  had  a  delightful  sight  of  the 
illuminated  Giesbach  falls — 1142  feet  high»  in 
seven  cascades ;  and  so  home  again. 

In  all  that  wonderful  old  world,  not  one  place 
did  we  see  where  we  would  be  willing  to  stay — 
the  magnet  of  the  soul,  true  as  the  compass 
needle,  pointed  ever  to  the  land  of  free  school, 
free  church,  free  press,  free  Bible,  free  people — 
where  none  neea  be  so  poor  as  to  creep  in  the 
dust  to  find  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
grave — ^wherc  you  can  check  your  valise  across 
3ie  continent,  or  from  lakes  to  gulf,  and  be  pes- 
tered by  no  uniformed  official — ^where  people  of 
every  clime  and  every  color  and  every  faith  live 
under  one  flag  that  guarantees  to  all  an  equal 
opportunity — where  ascent  is  better  than  de- 
scent, and  a  family  is  none  the  better  for  hav- 
ing, like  the  potato,  its  most  valuable  part  un- 
derground. 

The  lecture,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  of 
course  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  abstract, 
closed  with  a  humorous  description  of  the 
speaker's  return  to  his  home  at  midnight,  by 
special  boat  propelled  by  himself.  The  lec- 
ture was  well  received,  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent applause  and  laughter,  and  at  its  close 
the  Association  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  to- 
morrow. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


READING  of  Scripture  and   prayer  by 
Rev.    A.   J.    Bean,   of   the  I^utheran 
Church,  opened  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer,  Supt.  Keck,  read  in  detail 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, which  had  been  examined  by  the  Au- 
diting Committee,  and  found  correct.  An 
unadjusted  account  from  previous  years  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  next 
year  for  final  adjustment,  and  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  was  approved. 

THE  TICKET  AGENT. 

On  motion  of  Prof.    Darlington,   the 
Ticket  Agent  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
explain  an  evident  misunderstanding  of  some, 
members  who  participated  in  the  debate  on 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  yesterday. 

Prof.  SiCKEL  said  he  understood  that  the 
Association  yesterday  acted  under  the  belief 
that  the  Ticket  Agent  was  still  receiving  the 
I50  salary  provided  for  in  the  old  Constitu- 
tion. This  had  been  paid  previous  to  the 
Erie  meeting  in  '77,  when  the  office  and 
salary  were  abolished  together,  and  the 
duties  devolved  upon  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. At  Reading,  the  following  year, 
the  Committee  being  willing  to  be  relieved 
of  the  business  after  a  year's  experience,  he 


was  asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  serve 
without  the  salary.  He  consented  to  do  so, 
and  the  Committee  agreed,  of  their  own  mo- 
tion, to  pay  his  expenses  to  and  from  the 
Association,  and  of  course  the  expense  of 
printing  and  mailing  circulars  giving  rail- 
road rates,  programmes,  etc.  The  sending 
out  of  1500  circulars  costs  for  postage  and 
labor,  but  it  pays  in  increased  attendance. 
The  next  Ticket  Agent  would  be  just  ^20 
richer  by  the  new  Constitutional  provision. 

official  BULLETIN. 

Some  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  authority 
for  publishing  advertising  sheets  under  the 
caption  of  "Official  Bulletin  of  State 
Teachers'  Association,"  and  a  motion  was 
made  forbidding  the  use  of  such  title  except 
by  express  authority  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee. The  feeling  manifested  in  the  discus- 
sion seemed  to  be  that  only  publications  by 
the  Executive  Committee  should  bear  the 
'^official" stamp,  and  the  motion  wasamended 
so  as  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  that  Com- 
mittee with  power  to  act  according  to  their 
judgment. 

REPORT  ON  LEGISLATION. 

Supt.  L.  O.  FoosE,  of  Harrisburg,  made 
the  following  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  appointed  at  the  last  session, 
which  was  adopted,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  returned  to  the  Committee  for 
its  efficient  service  : 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers'  Association :  Your 
Committee  on  Legislation,  appointed  at  the 
meeting  held  one  year  ago,  and  at  that  time 
instructed  to  secure  petitions,  signed  by  citizens 
and  friends  of  education,  from  all  parts  ot  the 
State,  asking  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  fixing 
the  minimum  annual  school  term  at  six  months, 
reports  as  follows : 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1886,  the  committee  pre- 
pared a  form  of  petition  and  an  accompanving 
circular  of  informatioui  Nearly  4,000  of  mese 
were  sent  to  county  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  friends  of  education  in  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  with  the  request  that  they  be 
freely  circulated  among  the  people,  signed  by 
all  friends  of  the  measure,  and  then  forwarded 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Large  numbers  of  thtese  petitions,  for  several 
weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  came 
flowing  back  in  an  almost  constant  stream  to 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 
They  have  done  much  to  stir  up  thought,  and 
to  prepare  the  people  for  work  at  home,  and 
also  to  awaken  an  interest  on  this  subject 
among  the  members  at  Harrisburg.  They  have 
done  more  to  show  the  latent  influence  and  re- 
serve power  which  this  class  of  citizens,  the 
educators  of  the  State,  are  able  to  exert,  than 
any  other  agency  heretofore  employed  for  a  like 
purpose. 
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The  work  of  the  committee,  however,  did  not 
cease  with  the  return  of  these  petitions  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  but  on  the  con- 
trary only  commenced.  Suitable  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  both  houses.  The  enactment  of  a 
Jaw,  such  as  we  petitioned  for,  had  been  at- 
tempted at  several  of  the  preceding  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  but  always  failed  for  want  of 
the  proper  cooperation  and  tmited  support  of  its 
friends.  The  first  step,  then,  necessary  to  ensure 
success  on  this  occasion  was  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  those  in  both  houses  who  were  willing  to 
champion  the  measure  we  advocated. 

In  tne  Senate  we  readily  found  fast  friends  of 
<rar  cause  in  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  Senator  Stehman,  and  also  in  Sen- 
ators Cooper,  Gobin,  Harlan,  Reybum,  Martin, 
and  others ;  and  in  the  House  we  had  an  ever- 
vigilant  and  laborious  advocate  in  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education,  Hon. 
Silas  Stevenson.  The  committee  would  also 
make  special  mention  of  Hon.  Horace  B.  Packer, 
of  Tioga  county,  and  Hon.  John  B.  Robinson 
of  Delaware  county,  whose  eloquent  speeches 
in  favor  of  the  bill  won  us  victory  in  the  House 
in  spite  of  very  determined  and  continued  op- 
position— ^much  of  it,  too,  from  a  source  entirely 
unexpected  by  this  Association. 

After  leaving  the  House  the  bill  was  stealthily 
defeated  or  rather  strangled,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
promise in  the  Senate.  When  all  attempts  at 
getting  it  back  again  on  the  calendar  failed,  the 
committee  threw  its  influence  in  favor  of  obtain- 
ing an  appropriation  of  an  additional  $500,000 
for  school  purposes,  with  the  hope,  when  this  was 
secured,  of  again  resurrecting  the  original 
measure,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  then  be 
less  objectionable  to  its  opponents,  because  of 
the  increased  revenue  to  districts  where  it  was 
claimed  it  would  be  burdensome  to  the  people. 
After  resorting  to  about  all  the  rules  and  devices 
in  good  usage  in  parhamentary  bodies,  the 
friends  of  our  cause  succeeded  in  pulling  both 
/  measures  through  durin^^  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session,  and  in  securing  to  the  State  a  min- 
imum school  term  of  six  months  and  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $500,000  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

In  concluding  this  report  the  committee  de- 
sires to  return  thanks  for  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
E.  E.  Higbee,  and  his  deputies,  Hon.  Henry 
Houckand  Hon.John  Q.Stewart  Without  their 
aid,  and  especially  without  the  constant  watch- 
fulness and  untiring  labors  of  the  latter,  to- 
gether with  the  benefit  of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  men,  measures,  and  parliamentary  tactics, 
our  efforts  would  undoubtedly  have  met  with 
defeat  The  committee  also  desires  to  make 
mention  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  make 
pubhc  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  work 
done  by  the  educational  periodicals  and  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

EXAMINATION   IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  discussion  of  Supt.  Jones'  paper  on 
the  ''Object  of  Examination  in   Graded 


Schook,"  was  opened  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Pot- 
ter, of  Wilkesbarre,  as  follows : 

This  question  of  the  separation  of  the  deserv- 
ing from  the  undeserving,  the  promotion  of  those 
able  to  do  the  work  of  ue  next  grade,  and  the 
detention  of  those  who  are  not,  is  an  important 
and  difficult  one  in  school  management;  for  it 
is  here  assumed  that  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  two  classes,  and  that  pupils  are  not 
promoted  en  masse. 

There  are  three  methods  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  worthiness  of  a  pupil  for  promotion  : 
I.  To  promote  on  the  knowledge  and  judgment 
of  the  teacher  in  charge.  2.  To  promote  on  the 
knowledge  and  ability  displayed  oy  the  pupil  in 
a  test  examination.  3.  To  promote  on  the  judg- 
ment formed  from  the  final  test,  combined  wim 
that  formed  from  the  year's  work.  The  first 
method,  with  slight  modifications,  is  the  one 
asked  for  by  the  radical  men  of  the  "  New  Ed- 
ucation.** To  them  the  teacher  is  the  best  and 
only  judge  of  the  puprFs  fitness  for  promotion. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  sums  up  the  premises  upon 
which»  this  belief  rests  in  the  following  postu- 
lates :  I.  That  the  teachers  have  the  judgment, 
tact,  conscientiousness  and  fi'eedom  m>m  oias  to 
qualify  them  for  die  work  of  judgin?.  2.  That 
mey  have  the  general  knowledge  of  the  school 
system  of  the  city,  the  relation  from  grade  to 
grade.  3.  That  promotions  made  in  Siis  way 
would  be  free  from  vexations  and  excitement; 
that  there  would  be  no  disgrace  \  that  children 
would  cease  to  "race,**  grow  "sick,**  or  become 
"hysterical."  Now  it  is  no  discredit  to  an  in- 
telligent teacher  to  say  that  some  teachers  have 
not  the  ability,  experience,  or  knowledge  of  the 
schools  to  qualify  them  for  this  responsible  work. 

Says  Supt.  Hinsdale,  "  It  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that,  if  promotions  were  put  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  the  teachers,  the  tendency  would 
be  in  time  to  ungrade  the  schools.**  If  all 
teachers  were  teachers  of  large  experience,  and 
if  the  superintendent  had  the  absolute  power  in 
the  selection  of  his  teachers,  there  would  be  less 
objection  to  the  plan.  About  ten  per  cent  of 
our  teachers  are  new  each  year.  Can  these  de- 
cide with  judgment  and  consideration  so  im- 
portant a  question?  I  doubt  if  teachers  when 
they  consider  carefully  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  such  a  plan  of  promotion  would  care 
to  assume  it.  As  a  teacher,  I  should  prefer  to 
shield  myself  behind  some  indisputable  data 
and  external  authority. 

Some  test  should  then  be  given  that  the  pupil 
may  show  to  all  his  fitness  for  the  next  year*s 
work.  From  the  condition  of  no  test  to  that  of 
the  final  test  alone — ^taking  into  no  account  the 
year*s  work  of  the  pupil — I  should  not  go.  A 
judicious  combination  of  the  two  is  a  middle 
point  between  two  great  extremes.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  gratifying  to  note  that  such  motives 
as  sense  of  duty  and  love  for  knowledge  are 
sufficient  to  prompt  the  student  to  honest  en- 
deavor. But  human  nature  does  not  seem  to 
run  that  way.  Latham  says:  "Because  of  the 
wide-spread  human  frailty  of  laziness,  some 
motive  must  be  suppUed  to  spur  students  to  sal- 
utary exercise  of  the  mind.*' 

In  some  cases  these  higher  motives  may  be 
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sufficient,  but  in  many  others  they  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  more  powerful  inducement. 
One  of  the  best  incentives  is  that  of  an  exami- 
nation adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  g^ade. 
To  reach  the  goal  in  examination  with  the  rest 
of  his  class  has  spurred  on  many  a  lazy,  yet 
able  boy.  This  prompter  has  kept  him  up  in 
the  ranks  until  he  has  at  last  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  condition,  and  is  then  able  to 
go  on  to  higher  planes  unaided  by  such  stimulus. 

The  chairman  of  a  committee  on  examina- 
tions in  reporting  to  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation in  188Q  said:  ''Examinations  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  education,  as  a  stim- 
ulus, as  a  test  for  class  progress,  as  a  corrective 
of  defects  of  instruction,  to  help  determine  in- 
dividual promotions,  to  determine  class  promo- 
tions." 

Such  examinations  should  in  the  main,  in  our 
judgment,  be  written.  Written  examinations 
teach  method,  promptness,  self-reliance.  They 
require  acurate  knowledge  and  concentrated 
attention ;  and  furthermore,  behind  all  this,  as 
Fitch  says,  "  lies  robustness  of  brain  and  ener^ 
of  mind."  Over-estimation  of  ability  is  a  fail- 
ing as  common  among  children  as  among 
adults.  The  pupil's  failure  in  an  oral  test  is 
condoned  with  me  thought  that  others  would 
have  failed  also.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case 
with  a  written  test,  where  kll  do  the  same  work. 

An  examination  has  of  itself  a  value  far  be- 
yond the  measurement  of  the  teacher's  work 
through  the  pupil.  It  indicates  the  higher  ideal 
toward  which  sne  should  aim.  Says  Dr.  White: 
"What  an  eye-opener  a  searching  examination 
is,  where  teachers  talk  much  and  pupils  little." 
In  my  own  schools  written  tests  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  are  held  in  all  the  grades,  but 
in  lower  grades  they  do  not  coverall  the  subjects. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  evil  effects  of 
these  final  examinations.  Every  spring,  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  "flowers  that  bloom,"  y*  editor 
searcheth  over  his  standing  galley  for  his  last 
year's  fling  against  the  public  school  examina- 
tions. The  woeful  complaints  against  the  racks 
of  torture,  the  Procrustean  bed  upon  which  the 
public  school  children  of  the  land  are  about 
to  be  laid,  is  indeed  heart-rending,  and  should 
enlist  our  deepest  sympathy  were  they  deserving 
of  our  consideration.  A  certain  professional 
paper  quotes  and  endorses  a  ^^/i-professional 
paper  in  speaking  of  final  examinations  as  so 
many  "sharp  hooks  that  are  drawn  back- 
ward and  forward  through  the  lacerated 
fibres  of  the  mind."  A  dyspeptic  editor,  an 
ultraist  of  the  new  school,  hears  of  a  case  of  a 
nervous  and  excitable  child,  one  who  worries 
over  little  things  and  who  through  hard  study 
— study  too  great  for  her,  at  least  in  quantity — 
one  who  is  a  mental  invalid — from  such  a  case 
he  proceeds  to  prejudge  and  proscribe  the  whole 
system — tx  uno  disce  otnnes. 

Over-ambitious  men  and  women  in  every  call- 
ing frequently  overtax  themselves  and  attribute 
the  results  to  the  exactions  of  the  profession  in- 
stead of  to  themselves.  Says  an  educator, 
"  For  one  authentic  case  of  permanent  injury  to 
the  health  of  the  school  boy  or  girl  from  too 
much  mental  exercise,  there  are  twenty  exam- 


ples of  scholars  who  suffer  from  idleness  or  in- 
.  action."  This  supfiosed  over-pressure  in  our 
schools  is  the  scape-goat  upon  which  many 
parents  load  the  indulgence  of  their  children 
in  late  hours,  party  going,  novel  reading,  im- 
proper food,  etc.  The  normal  child,  one  whose 
mind  is  not  filled  with  the  frivolities  and  ex- 
cesses of  society,  one  who  gets  two  hours  sleep> 
before  midnight  and  good  wholesome  food,  is 
little  affected  by  school  exactions  and  final  ex- 
aminations. 

Again,  this  nervous  condition  of  a  child  is 
frequently  engendered  or  aggravated  by  refer- 
ences to  the  examination  by  the  injudicious 
teacher,  who  unwittingly  lays  much  stress  on  the 
ordeal,  talking  about  it  in  such  a  way  that  she 
produces  the  very  state  of  mind  in  the  pupU 
she  sought  to  avoid.  It  is  a  wonder  that  all  her 
pupils  are  not  in  a  state  of  mental  disability. 
It  ought  to  be  considered  strictly  unprofessional 
for  a  teacher  to  thus  allude  to  examinations. 
They  should  come  as  calmly  and  as  unheralded 
as  a  recitation.  Let  the  teacher  "take  care  of 
everything  but  the  examination  and  let  the  ex- 
amination take  care  of  itself." 

A  word  here  in  regard  to  what  is  called  cram. 
With  us  "cram"  has  come  to  mean  dishonest 
preparation,  crude  study,  unintelligent  knowl- 
edge. In  England  this  term  is  a  legitimate 
word,  meaning  honest  drill  and  study  for  exam- 
ination. May  not  such  an  act  be  a  healthy  one? 
May  it  not  be  thoroughly  honest  and  justifiable? 
If  taken  at  its  first  meaning  the  act  is  to  be  dis- 
approved. But  is  not  an  examination  one  of 
the  best  means  of  detectin^^  the  unhealthy  state 
of  the  mind  and  the  unassimilated  condition  of 
the  knowledge  therein  ?  How  can  a  pupil  place 
himself  in  a  false  position  in  the  subjects  of 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  or  arithmetic  t  If  he 
can  do  these  things,  he  has  permanent  knowl- 
edge, and  the  examination  will  detect  it.  Here 
reward  comes  to  the  deserving.  If,  however^ 
there  is  too  much  ground  to  cover,  so  that  the 
teacher  is  obliged  to  goad  her  pupils  on  to  un- 
due efforts ;  or,  if  she  forces  the  child  to  cover 
in  two  or  three  months  what  should  have  taken 
ten,  the  fault  is  in  the  course  of  study,  or  in  the 
teacher,  and  not  in  the  test  "Even  this.** 
Fitch  says,  "  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  good 
for  all  of  us,  all  through  life,  to  have  reserve 
power  to  put  special  energy  into  one's  own 
work  at  particular  emergencies." 

Nearly  as  difficult  as  for  the  pupil  to  answer, 
is  it  for  the  examiner  to  frame  the  questions  for 
examination.  They  should  be  broad  in  prin- 
ciple, natural  and  reasonable;  they  should  be 
clear,  terse,  and  to  the  point.  There  are,  no- 
doubt,  poor  questions  asked  by  examiners,  as 
there  is  poor  work  done  by  teachers  who  pre- 
sent pupils  for  examination.  Here  again  the 
whole  is  judged  from  one  unworthy  part.  This 
work  of  preparing  the  questions  should  be  done 
by  one  well  versed  in  the  work  and  condition 
of  the  schools,  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  work  from  grade  to  grade.  It  should,  cer- 
tainly, not  be  done  by  any  board  of  examiners 
who  live  outside  the  atmosphere  of  school-life 
and  work ;  but  by  the  Superintendent.  Ques- 
tions should  be  so  framea  as  to  give  the  pupils 
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hints  to  valuable  and  permanent  knowledge. 
The  examination  will  be  referred  to,  and  it  sets 
up  before  the  school  the  standard  toward  which 
the  Superintendent  is  aiming. 

After  the  questions  are  given  and  answered, 
the  next  important  step  is  the  marking  of  papers. 
In  cities,  teachers  must  mark  their  own,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  person  to  do  it.  But  will 
they  agree  on^heir  standards  ?  New  teachers, 
especially,  will  not.  With  some  an  incorrect 
answer,  a  single  mistake  in  adding  four  columns 
of  figures,  involving  perhaps  from  sixty  to  sev- 
enty additions,  ^ives  the  question  a  zero.  A 
single  misstep  m  an  analysis,  although  the 
numerous  otner  principles  involved  are  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  carries  zero  to  the  whole 
question.  This  is  withholding  due  considera- 
tion for  the  child's  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  is  manifestly  unjust. 

On  the  afternoon  of , the  first  day  of  the  final 
examinations  with  us,  all  teachers  of  corres- 
ponding grades  meet  in  conference  to  discuss 
bases  of  marking  and  allowances,  etc.  They 
are  specially  urged  to  give  due  credit  for  unsuc- 
cessful effort.  The  papers  are  then  marked  on 
the  basis  of  /en^  and,  after  the  examinations  are 
over,  they  are  filed  in  the  principal's  office  for 
reference  and  scrutiny. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  thought  worthy  by 
the  teacher  are  not  promoted,  that  all  recom- 
mended are  not  put  up.  In  Cleveland,  of  the 
schools  noted,  2,600  were  promoted  against 
2,300  recommended.  In  our  schools,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  pupils  recom- 
mended by  teachers  (the  list  being  taken  before 
examinations  commenced)  and  those  promoted 
on  their  averages,  was  about  three  per  cent,  in 
fsLVor  of  those  recommended.  Many  of  these, 
on  account  of  absence  from  one  or  more  exam- 
inations or  marks  very  slightly  below  the  re- 
quired average,  will  go  up  in  the  fall  on  special 
promotion. 

The  examination  test  is,  however,  not  infalli- 
ble. No  one  plan  has  yet  been  produced  that 
can  be  regarded  as  entirely  satis£a.ctory.  I 
would  not  have  it  the  exact  and  only  judge  of 
ability  to  succeed  in  the  next  year's  work  above. 
It  used  to  be  the  plan  for  the  school  officials — 
board  of  examiners — ^to  rise  above  the  teachers 
and  decide  from  external  evidence  the  worthi- 
ness of  a  cbild  for  promotion.  I  understand 
this  plan  is  still  in  vogue  in  Cincinnati,  and  has 
been  for  thirty  years.  From  this  extreme  the 
radicals  have  galloped  their  little  horses  to  the 
other.  The  golden  mean  is  the  position  to 
which  reformers  are  found  to  retire. 

It  does  seem  that  the  result  which  represents 
actual  knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  year  should 
be  combined  with  that  representing  progress, 
application  and  ability  during  the  year.  In 
most  cases  these  results  should  not  and  do  not 
widely  differ.  In  all  final  examinations,  one  is 
surprised  at  some  worthy  ones  who  fail,  and  at 
some  unworthy  ones  who  pass.  Now  the  term 
marks  wiU  in  the  first  case  aid,  and  in  the 
second,  perhaps,  prevent  promotion.  This  is  a 
pleasant  combination  of  the  teacher's  judgment 
and  that  of  the  examiner. 

How  shall  the  year's  work  of  the  pupil  be  es- 


timated ?    It  is  manifestly  itnproper  and  unpeda- 

fogical  for  a  teacher  to  trust  to  her  transient 
nowledge  of  her  work.  Late  impressions  are 
liable  to  efface  or  overbalance  former  judgments^ 
Poor  work  and  disinterestedness  dunng  the  first 
part  of  the  year  are  forgotten  in  the  apparent 
effort  and  good-will  in  the  latter.  Some  record 
of  scholarship  should,  then,  be  maintained. 
Shall  this  record  be  taken  from  the  recitation 
work  or  from  stated  reviews?  Here  again  a 
proper  combination  seems  most  just.  In  one 
school  I  have  had  the  term  marks  taken  from 
monthly  written  reviews — examinations — ^in  all 
grades  above  the  second.  I  am  decided,  how- 
ever, that  this  does  not  give  sufficient  promi- 
nence to  the  daily  recitation;  but  ^grte  with 
Dr.  White  in  hesitating  to  recommend  daily 
marking,  I  would  have  the  teacher,  at  the  end 
of  each  week;  mark  her  pupils  in  a  general  wa^ 
for  the  week's  work.  Tnis  will  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  if  she  grades  them  o,  2,  4,  6,  8  or  9. 
Then  at  intervals  of  every  six  or  eight  weeks, 
or  five,  or  four  times  a  year,  I  would  have  the 
teacher  give  the  written  review  test.  The  aver- 
age of  these  two  will  represent  the  "  teacher's 
judgment."  These  marks  are  retained  by  the 
teacher,  are  for  her  and  the  Superintendent  a 
powerful  defense  when  the  parent  presents  his 
mquiry  as  to  the  reason  his  child  was  not  pro- 
moted. "  He  is  entirely  competent  for  the  next 
grade,"  says  the  visitor,  "  for  I  have  tried  him 
myself."  "  Well,"  we  reply,  "  here  is  his  re* 
cord :  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

I  care  not  how  scholarships  are  reported,  but, 
if  numerically,  they  should  be  within  broad  lines 
and  should  not  be  held  up  as  a  glory  or  a  dis- 
grace. Scholarship  and  deportment  should  not 
be  summed  together.  A  plan  of  reporting  by 
terms  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  bad — as  in 
Albany — is  a  commendable  one.  I  would  ex- 
tend the  list  a  trifle,  however,  and  make  the 
divisions  excellent,  very  good,  good,  fair,  poor, 
and  very  poor.  In  allotting  these  terms*  I 
would  grade  90  to  100  as  excellent ;  85  to  89,  as 
very  good ;  80  to  84,  as  good ;  75  to  79,  fair ;  60 
to  74,  poor ;  50  to  59,  very  poor ;  below  50,  bad. 

These  are  the  grade  marks  to  be  sent  to  the 
parents,  yet  the  exact  records  are  retained  for 
the  teacher's  use  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Some  system  like  this  would  avoid  compar- 
isons of  pupils  or  teachers,  which  in  some  cases 
are  made  matters  of  public  concern  and  com- 
ment. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  lay  two  questions 
before  this  body  for  its  consideration  and  my  help. 

1st.  What  relative  value  should  each  of  the 
subjects  of  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  etc., 
have  in  casting  up  the  average  of  scholarship  ? 
Spelling  and  writmg,  it  seems  to  me,  have  too 
much  weight.  Poor  spellers  and  writers  are  not 
inconsistent  with  hieh  scholarship. 

2d.  Under  a  good  teacher,  and  with  an  aver- 
age class,  what  per  cent.  ou|^ht  to  pass?  Of 
course  the  fundamental  thing  is,  after  all,  good, 
competent  teachers.  No  rigorous  examinations 
can  offset  poor  instruction. 

SuPT.  Harman:  The  teacher  should  ex- 
amine frequently  during  the  term,  framing 
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his  questions  so  as  to  test  thought-power, 
keeping  a  record  of  results,  and  reporting 
to  the  parents.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  an 
examination  by  the  Supervising  Principal  or 
Superintendent  is  had,  the  results  of  which 
are  taken  together  with  those  of  the  teach- 
er's several  examinations,  and  all  considered 
in  promoting  from  grade  to  grade.  Pro- 
motion from  class  to  class  in  the  same  grade 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  teacher. 

Miss  Lloyd  did  not  believe  in  iron-clad 
rules  for  examinations.  The  same  plan  may 
work  admirably  for  one  teacher,  and  not  at 
all  for  another.  She  did  not  have  much 
faith  in  examination  at  end  of  term  or  at 
stated  times ;  the  best  method  in  her  expe- 
rience was  to  tell  the  pupils  at  beginning  of 
term  that  they  will  be  examined  five  or 
six  time^  during  the  year,  and  they  will  be 
expected  to  remember  what  they  have 
studied,  and  be  reddy  for  examination  when- 
ever it  may  occur.  The  teacher  should  con- 
duct the  examination,  preserve  the  record, 
and  promote  accordingly.  This  plan  does 
away  with  all  the  excitement  and  special 
worry  previous  to  an  expected  examination. 
She  would  examine  on  one  study  only  in 
one  day.  This  plan  gets  at  their  real  knowl- 
edge, not  only  what  they  studied  yesterday, 
remember  to-day,  and  may  forget  to-morrow. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE  thought  the  first  object  of 
examination  should  be  to  promote  intelli- 
gent study.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  state- 
ment that  more  children  are  injured  by  too 
little  than  by  too  much  study,  which  he  was 
prepared  to  endorse.  To  secure  intelligent 
study,  frame  your  questions  so  that  pupils 
cannot  answer  them  by  special  cramming 
preparation.  He  differed  from  the  last 
speaker  as  to  the  value  of  final  examina- 
tions. In  the  cities  you  hold  pupils  in 
school,  and  prevent  your  attendance  drop- 
ping off,  by  postponing  the  final  examina- 
tion to  the  very  last  day  of  the  term. 

Several  members  whose  names  were  not 
given  spoke  briefly :  One  had  failed  in  all 
methods  except  competitive  examination; 
another  preferred  stated  times  and  compara- 
tively easy  questions ;  another  thought  fre- 
quent examinations  or  reviews  were  a  great 
help  to  the  pupil  in  retaining  knowledge. 

Supt.  Phillips,  of  Scran  ton,  said  that  in 
the  machine  work  of  our  graded  systems  we 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  true  office  of  the 
recitation.  The  teacher  should  know  from 
day  to  day  whether  the  pupil  had  mastered 
that  day's  work.-  Every  recitation  should 
be  a  test  examination,  in  which  the  pupils 
should  learn  to  depend  on  themselves,  and 
not  on  the  teachers. 


Prof.  NoETLiNG  said  all  examinations 
would  be  failures  until  we  have  competent 
examiners-rmen  and  women  who  under- 
stand pedagogics,  and  can  test  for  mind- 
power,  and  not  mere  verbal  memory.  A41 
examiner  who  knows  his  business  is  not 
heard  to  complain  of  special  cramming  for 
answers ;  his  questions  cannot  be  answered  in 
that  way.  The  teacher  who  does  not  know 
the  standing  of  pupils  without  special  for- 
mal examinations,  does  not  know  much 
about  his  work. 

Prof.  G.  L.  Maris  had  come  here  largely 
because  this  question  was  on  the  programme, 
and  was  disappointed  at  finding  the  paper 
had  been  read  before  its  time.  It  is  an  im- 
portant quest ron,  in  its  bearing  upon  pro- 
fessional progress.  The  discussion  indicates 
that  we  are  substantially  agreed  on  the  ben- 
efit of  frequent  tests  during  the  term,  and 
considering  these  results  in  making  up  the 
final  decision ;  and  most  of  us  want  also  a 
final  examination,  whose  results  shall  be 
weighed  together  with  the  others.  But  in 
many  cases  when  they  come  up  for  promo- 
tion, we  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
final  test.  It  seemed  to  him  wiser  to  com- 
bine the  two,  giving  them  equal  weight. 

Supt.  Bevan  :  Besides  the  verdict  of  the 
teacher  from  whom  the  pupil  is  sent,  I  be- 
lieve in  taking  the  judgment  of  the  one  to 
whom  he  comes.  Let  him  have  a  month's 
probation  in  the  new  grade,  and  by  that 
time  we  will  know  where  he  belongs. 

Prof.  Miller:  If  I  understand  the  com- 
bination proposed,  it  means  that  if  the  aver- 
age of  the  pupil's  monthly  examinations  is 
80,  and  of  the  final  test  70,  he  should  re- 
ceive 75.  This  is  much  better  than  depend- 
ing on  the  final  alone.  He  would  leave 
examinations  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers,  who  know  the  children  best. 

GREETING  OF  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  College  Presidents,  in  session  at 
Lancaster,  was  read  as  follows : 

To  the  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation :  The  College  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  State  Teachers*  Association  at 
Clearfield,  greeting :  We  congratulate  you  upon 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  great  work  in 
which  we  are  mutually  engaged.  Please  report 
to  us  the  time  and  place  of  your  meeting  next 
year.  I  f  you  organize  on  Wednesday  we  should 
be  glad  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  Tuesday. 
Thos.  G.  Apple,  President. 

To  this  telegram  of  greeting  the  follow- 
ing reply  was  promptly  wired  to  Lancaster : 

To  Dr.  Thomas  G,  Apple,  President  College 
Association  :  The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers* 
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Association  cordially  reciprocates  the  greeting 
of  the  College  Association.  Scranton  has  been 
selected  as  Uie  place  of  next  meeting,  and  the 
Dcecutive  Committee  will  be  glad  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  ses- 
sion of  i8S8.  Jas.  a.  Coughlin, 

President  State  Teachers'  Association, 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


Dr.  Waller's  paper  on  the  "Resources 
and  Industries  of  Pennsylvania"  was  an- 
nounced as  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  HoRNE  said  the  very  excellent  paper 
had  omitted  some  of  the  productions  of  our 
State  to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention. 
One  of  these  was  the  quarrying  of  slate. 
Pennsylvania  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  in  roofing  slate.  Good  slate  pencils 
are  made  from  our  slate.  Every  time  our 
children  use  the  slate  and  pencil  or  slated 
blackboard,  they  have  a  reminder  of  this  in- 
dustry. Then  the  Pennsylvania  ladies  are  an 
incomparable  product — from  Dakota  to  the 
Gulf  he  had  found  none  to  surpass  them — 
they  are  unsurpassable,  east  or  west,  north  or 
sooth.  We  are  rich,  too,  in  educational  insti- 
tutions; a  circle  of  75  miles  radius  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  just  touching  the  Delaware 
river,  will  include  a  larger  number  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  with  a  larger  aggre- 
gate Attendance,  than  any  equivalent  area  in 
the  United  States — Lafayette  College,  Le- 
high University,  Muhlenberg  College,  Kutz- 
town  Normal  School,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Millersville,  Bloomsburg  and  Ship- 
pensburg  Normal  Schools;  and  sweeping 
round  to  Philadelphia  we  take  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  great  med- 
ical school,  and  its  sister,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  besides  Haverford,  Villa  Nova,  and 
hundreds  of  academies  and  smaller  institu- 
tions. Then  our  churches — ^where  else  can 
we  find  edifices  erected  for  the  worship  of 
God  to  compare  with  ours?  But  there  is 
no  end  to  this  great  subject,  and  one  must 
stop  somewhere. 

Miss  Glenn  sang  "  Flower  of  the  Alps." 

Miss  A.  Lizzie  Radford,  of  Reading, 
presented  the  following  paper  on 

READING ELOCUTION — ORATORY. 

Thoi^ht  is  said  to  be  the  highest  attribute  of 
file  human  soul.  But  is  not  the  power  to  con- 
trol thought  a  higher  attribute  than  thought  it- 
self? If  so.  what  lofty  position  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  arts  of  reading,  elocution  and 
oratory,  bv  means  of  which  thought  is  controlled. 

These  three  arts  have  the  handling  of  thought, 
hot  in  three  different  ways.  Reading  is  getting 
thought  irom  written  or  printed  characters,  and 
is  therefore  a  mental  act.    Elocution  is  express- 


mf  thought,  while  oratory  is  impressing  ^OM^t. 
The  design  of  the  three  is  to  produce  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind ;  in  reading,  the  ideas 
recalled  by  the  perception  of  words  produce  an 
impression  which,  however,  does  not  go  beyond 
die  mind  of  the  reader  himself.  Unless  the 
words  recall  their  corresponding  ideas,  there 
will  be  no  impression,  and  consequendy  no  real 
reading.  In  elocution  that  which  we  call  ex- 
pression is  in  reality  impression,  or  the  means 
by  which  an  impression  is  made  on  the  minds 
of  others — a  transfer  of  a  mental  image  fi'om 
the  speaker  to  the  hearer,  through  the  medium 
of  oral  delivery.  In  oratory,  impression  takes 
pre-eminence.  The  whole  aim  of  the  orator  is 
to  so  impress  the  thought  as  to  influence  the 
conduct  and  actions  of  men. 

The  art  of  reading  does  not  receive  the  culti- 
vation it  should.  It  is  this  that  forms  the  basis 
of  literary  culture ;  it  informs  and  develops  the 
mental  faculties,  and  in  great  measure,  moulds 
the  character.  It  makes  us  familiar  with  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  brings  us 
into  contact  with  the  powerful  intellects  that 
have  moved  the  world.  Reading  takes  the 
thought  as  it  finds  it,  and  does  not  deal  with  its 
rhetorical  construction,  although  the  style  of 
composition  may  help  or  hinder  facility  in  read- 
ing. In  combination  with  mental  activity  there 
ma^  or  may  not  be  vocal  expression ;  that  is 
optional  with  the  reader. 

Reading,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  intelle6tua]  act, 
is  assisted  by  the  pauses.  These  pauses  have, 
no  limitation  of  time  whatever.  The  old  cus- 
tom of  designating  a  certain  length  to  each 
pause,  and  marking  this  time  with  strict  regu- 
larity, is  a  disadvantage,  being  calculated  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  away  from  the 
thought  itself  to  the  marks.  The  sole  use  of 
these  pauses  is  to  aid  in  getting  the  sense. 
There  are,  in  oral  reading,  other  pauses  un- 
marked, which  aid  not  in  getting^  but  in  giving 
the  sense.  They  are  suspensions  of  the  voice 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  effect,  or  a  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  expression  to  one  im- 
portant point.  These  pauses  'Cannot  be  taught 
or  learned  by  rule,  but  taste  and  good  judgment 
must  be  the  guide  as  to  when  and  where  they 
should  be  used.  There  are  also  pauses  aft^ 
each  group  of  words,  and  pauses  designated  by 
the  metrical  foot  in  verse.  The  length  of  these 
pauses — indeed,  of  pauses  of  all  kinds — is  de- 
termined by  the  tiiought  and  the  emotions 
which  are  called  into  action  in  reading. 

Oral  reading  is  the  giving  of  thought  to  others 
by  means  of  the  voice,  and  must  either  be  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  intellectual  reading. 
We  exchange  thought  orally  every  day  in  con- 
versation. "  Shall  we  read  as  we  talk  ?"  is  a 
(question  often  asked.  There  are  some  distinc- 
tions between  reading  and  conversation.  While 
the  ideas  may  be  identical  in  conversation,  we 
use  our  own  words,  our  own  phraseology,  our 
own  peculiar  manners,  in  short,  we  are  ourselves 
— ^natural.  In  reading,  we  use  the  author's  words 
and  style.  The  difficulty  in  reading  as  we  talk, 
is  in  adapting  ourselves  to  som^hing  which  may 
be  foreign  to  us.  In  conversation  the  voice  nat- 
urally corresponds  to  the  emotions  we  feel.    In 
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expressing  the  author's  thought  as  our  own  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  harmony  with  it  and  with 
his  feelings,  and  adapt  voice  and  manner  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  makes 
oral  reading  less  natural  than  conversation.  No 
two  persons  converse  exactly  alike;  neithet 
will  two  persons  read  precisely  alike  and  be  nat- 
ural. The  beauty  of  natural  reading  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged;  and  as  Nature,  the  product 
of  the  Divine  mind,  is  the  model  for  art  to  copy, 
then  good,  cultured  conversation  may  be  taken 
as  a  model  for  good  reading. 

To  read  poetry  is  much  more  difficult  than  to 
read  prose.  We  have  often  heard  it  said,  **They 
should  be  read  alike.**  This  would  be  well 
enough  if  the  sense  alone  were  to  be  considered, 
but  there  is  something  more  in  poetic  composi- 
tion. The  object  of  poetry,  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  is  to  please,  consequently  its  construction 
differs  from  that  of  prose.  It  combines  all  the 
logic,  history,  and  narration  of  prose  with  the 
rhythm  of  music.  There  is  in  all  good  prose 
writing  a  sort  of  rhythm,  but  it  is  neither  so  regu- 
lar nor  so  strongly  marked  as  in  verse.  In 
reading  poetry  if  we  disregard  the  rhythm,  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  verse  is  lost.  If  we  read  in 
this  manner,  what  need  of  writing  poetry  ?  the 
grandeur  of  Milton,  or  the  pathos  of  Longfellow, 
need  never  have  been  expressed  in  poetic 
measure. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  pay  all  attention  to 
rhythm,  we  fall  into  the  jingling,  sing-song  style 
soprevadent,  especially  in  reading  rhyme.  There 
is  m  poetry  a  certain  proportion  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables  constituting  metre.  Rus- 
sell says,  "  Indicate  the  metre  with  your  voice, 
but  do  not  render  it  too  prominent."  There 
must  be  a  due  proportion  of  vocal  expression 
shown  between  sense  and  accent ;  each  ipust 
receive  its  share  of  importance  from  the  reader. 

Excellence  is  an  end  which  every  reader 
should  keep  in  view,  and  for  which  he  should 
strive,  although  perfection  never  is,  nor  ever  can 
be,  attained.  What  constitutes  excellence  in 
reading  ?  This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
definitely  answered,  as  what  may  be  considered 
very  good  sense-reading  may  not  reach  the 
standard  of  high  artistic  reading ;  nevertheless, 
superior  sense-reading  is  far  preferable  to  indif- 
ferent reading  claiming  to  be  artistic. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  oral  reading,  each 
higher  in  the  scale  of  excellence  than  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  each  having  its  own  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence. First  is  sense-reading.  We  read  in 
Nehemiah  viii.  8 :  "So  they  read  in  the  book, 
in  the  law  of  God  distincdy,  and  gave  the  sense, 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.** 
The  object  of  sense  reading  is  to  give  the 
thought  in  all  its  significance  and  fulness.  It 
appeals  to  the  understanding,  and  is  the  basis 
of  all  good  reading.  But  sense  without  feeling 
IS  dead.  It  requires  an  animating  principle. 
In  addition  to  the  imagination  and  the  unaer- 
standing,  the  emotional  faculties  must  be  called 
into  action.  Emotional  reading  is  a  higher  type 
of  reading  than  mere  sense  reading.  Emotional 
reading  must  of  necessity  include  sense  reading ; 
but  cold  and  sluggish  feelings  are  warmed  into 
life,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  aroused  in  the 


reader,  so  may  they  be  in  the  hearer.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arouse  an  emotion  in  others,  that  has 
not  before  been  awakened  in  our  own  breast 
Men  are  often  influenced  by  touching  their  feel- 
ings, so  that  excellence  requires  not  only  sense 
but  sentiment. 

There  is  still  a  higher  class  of  reading,  which 
requires  great  skill  in  the  expression,  and  skill 
brings  it  within  the  domain  of  art.  Its  object  is 
to  present  to  the  mind  a  picture  complete  in  all 
its  parts.  Excellence  in  every  kind  of  oral 
reading  de|>ends  on  the  manner  of  expression, 
and  this  brings  us  to  spea:k  more  particularly 
of  the  second  link  in  this  triple  chain.  Elocution. 

Elocution  is,  as  its  etymology  signifies,  "a 
speaking  out.**  In  its  broadest  sense,  it  includes 
all  manner  of  vocal  delivery,  from  conversation 
to  the  highest  oratory.  As  its  object  is  to  ex- 
press thought,  as  a  science,  therefore,  it  treats  of 
the  training  of  all  the  organs  of  expression,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  voice.  The  ne- 
cessity for  cultivation  of  voice  is  obvious.  The 
special  work  of  the  voice  is  the  expression  of 
thought;  then  it  should  be  trained  and  devel- 
oped that  the  work  may  be  better  performed.  We 
are  delighted  with  the  singing  of  Nilsson  or 
Patti ;  yet,  no  doubt,  they  could  tell  of  months 
and  years  of  toil  to  gain  the  control  they  possess 
over  the  vocal  organs.  And  this  is  just  as  ne- 
cessary for  public  speaking.  Skill  in  any  art 
requires  hard  work,  and  drill,  and  discipline, 
year  after  year.  Again,  the  voice  should  be 
trained  because  the  whole  significance  of  thought 
may  be  changed  by  a  single  intonation.  There 
is  a  tone  of  voice  for  every  emotion.  In  read- 
ing, these  emotions  follow  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  sense.  A  knowledge  of  how  these 
tones  are  produced,  how  they  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  how  they  are 
to  be  adapted  to  the  sentiment,  is  necessary 
to  proper  expression.  Again,  the  voice  should 
be  cultivated  for  its  preservation.  This  is  as 
necessary  to  teachers  as  to  speakers  or  readers. 
Every  organ  of  the  body  grows  strong  by  prac- 
tice, and  weak  by  disuse  or  improper  use.  and 
the  voice  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  teach- 
ing and  speaking  commonly,  the  voice  is  exer- 
cised in  one  register  only,  and  the  great  reser- 
voir of  vocal  power  is  never  drawn  upon ;  there 
is  a  sort  of  wearing  out  of  the  organs,  and  thus 
it  is  we  hear  of  so  much  disease  of  the  tihroat 
and  larynx. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  this  organ 
of  expression  would  prevent  this  disease,  and 
the  voice  exercised  rightiy  and  in  accordance 
with  its  laws  will  become  strong,  pure,  flexible. 

The  motive  power  of  the  voice  is  regulated  by 
respiration.  "The  nearer  one  approaches  to 
perfect  control  of  his  breathing,  in  voice  produc- 
tion, the  nearer  he  comes  to  being  master  of  his 
art.  *  *  Of  this  matter  of  correct  breathing,  of  the 
various  movements  of  the  voice,  the  laws  by 
which  these  movements  are  governed,  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  time  will  not  permit  us 
to  speak. 

The  voice  may  be  perfect  in  intonation,  pure, 
full  and  resonant,  yet  the  articjilation  be  so  in« 
distinct  as  to  render  the  meaning  quite  unintelli- 
gible.   It  is  not  loud  tones  that  enable  us  to 
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understand,  but  clear  enunciation  of  the  sounds 
•of  the  language.  Articulation  is  defective  prin- 
cipally from  ue  neglect  to  keep  correct  sounds 
distinct,  by  dropping  them  at  the  end  of  a  sylla- 
ble or  word,  or  fusing  them  as  molten  metal. 
This  is  caused  sometimes- by  the  ear  being  una- 
ble to  detect  these  sounds  very  readily.  Elocu- 
tion therefore  treats  of  the  training  of  the  organs 
of  articulation.  Good  articulation  should  be 
taught  to  children  in  our  schools  very  early,  both 
in  speaking  and  in  reading. 

There  is  another  great  element  of  expression, 
the  physical,  which,  though  not  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  the  vocal  element,  yet  demands  a 
great  share  of  attention  from  the  student  in  elo- 
cution. Position  and  graceful  movements  give 
dignity  to  the  expression  and  are  received  with 
respect.  Gesture  and  facial  expression  may  be 
very  eloquent  in  themselves,  yet  their  chief  use 
is  to  aid  the  voice  in  rendering  the  meaning 
dearer  or  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Gestures 
mast  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  sentiment; 
thev  appeal  directly  to  the  perceptive  faculties, 
and  snould  be  natural.  How  shall  we  make 
graceful  gestures  naturally  ?  It  is  in  great  meas- 
ure a  speaker^s  self-consciousness  that  makes 
him  awkward.  When  he  loses  sight  of  him- 
self, then  he  becomes  more  natuiul;  but  his 
own  nature  may  be  ungraceful,  what  is  be  to  do 
then?  Train  himself  in  graceful  movements 
until  they  become  a  part  of  himself.  That  which 
we  do  constantly  becomes  a  habit,  and  a  habit 
grows  and  strengthens  itself.  Then  training  in 
gesture  should  go  on  at  all  times,  in  our  daily 
life,  that  uncouth  nature  may  be  controlled.  De- 
I  mosthenes  subjected  himself  to  long  and  severe 
I  daily  discipline  to  overcome  natural  awkward- 
ness.   He  succeeded,  and  so  may  others. 

If  a  speaker,  filled  with  the  thought,  uses  his 
gesture  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  hearers  in 
getting  the  thought ;  if  by  daily  practice  he  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  graceful  movement,  not 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  public  speaking,  but 
for  all  times  and  occasions  ;  then  these  move- 
ments will  be  natural  because  they  are  his  sec- 
ond nature,  and  he  wiU  make  them  uncon- 
sciously because  they  have  become  a  habit,  and 
they  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  be- 
cause the  thought,  not  himself,  is  filling  his  mind. 
Elocution  as  an  art  is  subject  to  all  the  criti- 
cisms that  refined  taste  may  bring;  to  bear  upon  it. 
As  an  art  it  bears  some  relations  to  the  thought 
expressed.  First,  in  its  comprehension.  It  is 
impossible  properly  to  express  that  which  we  do 
not  understand.  A  clear,  distinct  and  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  thought  in  its  deep  and  hid- 
den meanfng  cannot  be  gained  by  a  superficial 
reading  alone ;  there  must  be  a  close  study,  a 
logical  analysts  of  that  which  the  author  has 
I  written.  Having  gained  this  comprehension, 
I  there  will  in  the  second  place  be  appreciation. 
The  study  necessary  for  a  full  understanding 
will  bring  us  into  close  communion  with  the 
author;  we  linger  in  his  presence  and  catch 
some  of  his  inspiration ;  then  we  can  appreciate 
both  the  writing  and  the  motives  which  prompted 
it  We  must  follow  Goldsmith,  as  he  takes  his 
weary,  footsore  journey  through  Europe,  cheered 
by  his  only  companion,  the  flute,  in  order  to  ap- 
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preciate  that  intense  longini 
has  expressed  in  these  wore 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs— and  God  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
*  Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  its  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose; 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill ; 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw. 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw ; 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  horns  and  hounds  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew; 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

The  third  relation  is  harmony.  Having  a 
clear  comprehension,  a  genuine  appreciation,  it 
will  be  no  very  difH£ult  matter  to  harmonize 
voice  and  manner  with  sentiment.  There  must 
also  be  harmony  of  time  and  place.  He  who 
understands  his  art,  will  remember  that  a  great 
law  of  expression  is  the  law  of  harmony. 

When  expression  deals  with  original  thought, 
with  a  higher  purpose  in  view  than  to  please, 
then  it  expands  into  Oratory.  This  magic  art 
had  its  rise  in  enlightened  Greece.  It  was  the  po- 
tent means  by  which  Demosthenes  warned  his 
countrymen  against  the  insidious  advance  of 
Philip  of  Macedon ;  by  which  Cicero  unmasked 
to  the  Roman  Senate  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Catiline ;  by  which  Pitt  struck  at  corruption  in 
the  English  government;  by  which  Patrick 
Henry  incited  the  American  Revolution ;  by 
which  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  great  Senatorial 
contest  with  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  upheld 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  and  mcul- 
cated  love  for  our  Union ;  by  which,  in  short, 
every  grand  and  great  enterprise  in  the  world 
has  been  fostered  and  advanced. 

What  is  oratory,  that  it  should  wield  such 
magic  power  ?  Henry  Ward  Beecher  defined 
it,  •'  The  art  of  influencing  conduct,  with  truth 
sent  home  by  all  the  resources  of  the  living 
man."  Its  aim  is  to  produce  conviction  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  action  or  a  change  of  action, 
and  all  the  energies  of  the  orator  are  bent  in 
this  direction.  That  the  orator  may  at  will  set 
in  motion  a  train  of  thought  whose  echoes  shall 
reverberate  through  future  ages,  that  he  may  so 
impress  others  that  society  may  feel  its  effect 
either  for  good  or  evil ;  that  he  may  do  these 
things,  he  must  possess  certain  potent  qualifica- 
tions in  himself,  a  few  of  which  only  we  can 
mention. 

First,  he  must  have  some  truth  to  present, 
something  which  he  beheves  to  be  truth,  and  oif 
vital  importance.  He  must  be  filled  with  the 
truth,  and  lose  himself  in  his  subject  Then 
he  must  have  acquired  the  habit  of  self-control. 
"  He  who  would  rule  others  must  first  rule  him- 
self." A  speaker  who  loses  control  of  himself 
is  like  a  ship  without  a  helm,  tossed  hither  and 
thither  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  With  self- 
control  he  must  possess  will  power.  He  con- 
trols the  wills  of  others  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  will.  His  whole  beine  is  held  fast  in  the 
grasp  of  a  strong  will.  He  has  something  to 
say,  he  is  fully  determined  to  say  it,  he  is  as 
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fully  determined  that  they  shall  hear  and  be 
convinced.  He  who  is  wavering,  vacillating, 
lacking  self-control  and  will  power,  will  have 
little  success  as  an  orator.  A  third  qualification 
is  earnestness.  This  will  claim  and  receive  at- 
tention, for  his  hearers  will  receive  a  stimulus 
from  the  orator  that  will  enchain  their  attention 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  If  the  orator 
endeavors  to  be  in  earnest,  if  he  concentrates 
all  his  powers  for  the  sake  of  seeming  earnest, 
then  he  will  fail  in  this  very  matter  of  earnest- 
ness. In  proportion,  as  he  feels  the  importance 
of  the  suDJect  in  hand,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
filled  with  the  truth  and  convinced  from  a  firm 
principle  from  within  him  that  he  is  right,  just 
m  that  proportion  will  he  be  in  earnest. 

Another  qualification  is  culture,  both  literary 
and  elocutionary.  The  more  culture  he  has  the 
better,  provided  he  uses  it  in  the  right  direction. 
When  so  much — sometimes  even  the  fate  of 
nations — depends  on  the  iinpression  that  is 
made,  oratory  requires  the  best  possible  expres- 
sion that  can  be  given.  Sometimes,  however, 
through  excess  of  zeal,  or  possibly  a  desire  to 
please,  the  orator  may  make  his  elocutionary 
training  stand  out  too  prominendy ;  it  becomes 
then  a  sort  of  polish,  the  attention  is  drawn 
toward's  the  speaker's  fine  voice  and  graceful 
manner,  when  the  audience  should  be  led  to 
forget  the  man,  forget  the  delivery,  fotget  every- 
thing but  the  truth  presented.  Elocution  must 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  oratory.  If 
it  does  anything  different  from  this,  the  aim  of 
oratory  is  lost,  and  elocution  must  then  become 
a  hindrance. 

Every  qualification  in  an  orator  must  be  sup- 
ported by  force  of  moral  character.  It  is  this 
which  gives  firmness  and  stability  to  what  he  is 
saying.  Influence  may  be  gained  by  the  con- 
fidence one  has  in  another,  and  character  in- 
spires this  confidence.  Men  trust  an  upright, 
conscientious  man  more  quickly  than  one  of 
opposite  character.  Character  is  strong,  sure, 
forcible,  and  true,  and  without  it  no  one  can 
hope  to  be  very  successful  as  an  orator. 

Oratory,  unlike  reading  or  elocution,  deals 
with  the  construction  of  the  thought;  conse- 
(juently  there  must  be  some  qualities  necessary 
in  an  oration.  "  The  man  for  the  speech  and 
the  speech  for  the  man."  First,  an  oration  is 
argumentative.  The  orator  feeling  the  truth  of 
what  he  is  to  say,  seeks  to  convince  others  of 
the  same.  This  he  does  by  argument.  He 
may  present  his  arguments  from  either  of  two 
sides  to  a  subject.  Is  he  speaking  on  temper- 
ance, he  may  argue  for  the  good  of  sobriety,  or 
he  may  argue  against  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
or  he  may  argue  on  both  sides  in  contrast ;  in 
either  case,  he  must  know  thoroughly  what  he 
is  talking  about,  give  the  proofs  for  his  assertions 
and  the  ground  for  his  belief.  Argument  ap- 
peals to  the  reason  and  the  understanding. 
Very  frequently  conviction  by  argument  is  not 
sufficient  to  influence  conduct.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  if  the  truths  presented  are  unwel- 
come. A  man*s  reason  may  tell  him  that  the 
speaker  is  right,  yet  his  very  conviction  will 
often  set  his  will  in  direct  and  determined  op- 
position to  the  dictates  of  his  reason^    To  over- 


come this  the  orator  uses  persuasion,  conse- 
quently persuasion  is  an  element  of  oratorical 
composition.  Every  life  worth  living  is  perme- 
ated and*  controlled  by  a  dominating  principle 
for  which  men  work  and  strive,  looking  for 
some  good  to  be  attained.  If  persuaded  that 
this  may  be  gained  by  a  change  of  plan,  piur- 
pose  or  action,  then  his  will  is  aroused  and  a 
different  course  pursued  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
desires,  be  they  selfish,  patriotic,  or  philanthropic. 

There  should  be,  in  an  oration,  an  adaptation 
of  thought  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  The 
mental  development  of  all  is  not  equal,  the 
amount  of  literary  culture  is  not  the  same,  but. 
the  thought  must  be  adapted  to  both  the  ignor- 
ant and  the  educated,  the  unlearned  ana  the 
wise.  If  the  thought  be  too  lofty,  one  class  will 
not  understand ;  if  too  simple,  the  other  class- 
will  find  little  to  interest  them.  There  is  a 
style  which  is  equally  adapted  to  both;  it  is 
possible  for  an  oration  to  be  of  this  character. 

There  must  be  a  vein  of  sympathy  running 
through  the  discourse.  Nothing  wins  a  man 
so  soon  as  sympathy.  All  need  it,  no  matter 
in  what  position  placed.  Sympathy  in  joy  and 
in  sorrow,  in  the  battles  of  life,  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  sympathy  is  a  bond  which  unites 
us  in  one  common  brotherhood.  The  orator 
in  sympathy  with  his  audience  makes  them 
feel  that  he  is  one  with  them,  "rejoicing  with 
those  that  rejoice,  and  weeping  with  those  that 
weep,"  theh  he  can  hope  to  make  a  favorable 
impression. 

The  ideas  of  an  oration  must  be  arranged  in 
logical  order.  Each  must  have  a  bearing  on 
the  one  previous.  The  orator  keeping  in  view 
the  object  for  which  he  is  striving,  leads  bis 
audience  on  step  by  step,  until  the  goal  is 
reached.  There  should  be  no  break  in  the 
thought,  for  the  attention  distracted  may  be 
very  difficult  to  regain.  Above  all  there  should 
be  m  an  oration  an  appeal  to  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  It  is  this  mor^l  nature  that  intuitively 
judges  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  all  human 
action.  All  that  elevates  mankind,  all  that  is 
beneficial  or  ennobling,  springs  fi-om  this  intui- 
tion of  the  right.  If  one  is  convinced  and 
persuaded  that  a  course  of  action  should  be 
modified  or  completely  changed,  his  moral 
nature  will  determine  for  him  £he  right  or  wrong 
of  the  matter,  consequently  this  element  is 
necessary  in  an  oration.  The  orator  submits  the 
truth  to  the  test  of  his  own  conscience,  and  per- 
ceiving the  right,  a:ppeals  to  his  audience  to  sub- 
mit it  to  theirs.  All  the  argument,  all  the  per- 
suasion, all  the  sympathy  contained  in  an  ora- 
tion, culminates  in  one  earnest  plea  for  the  right. 

Miss  Julia  Orum  said  the  lady  who  read 
the  paper  looked  at  this  question  from  one 
standpoint,  and  she  from  another.  The 
point,  to  emphasize  is  that  we  must,  from 
the  very  beginning,  teach  expression.  How 
are  you  even  to  know  whether  the  thought 
is  in  the  pupil's  mind  until  you  bring  it  out? 
The  very  effort  at  expression  helps  to  make 
the  thought  more  clear  and  definite. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Nefp  said  reading  really  in- 
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dudes  two  branches — ^as  different  as  history 
and  geology — one  the  getting  of  thought 
from  the  printed  character,  the  other  its 
oral  expression.  We  too  often  teach  the 
wrong  subject,  and  even  that  in  the  wrong 
way — beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  We 
want  first  to  have  a  mental  concept  of  a 
thing,  then  the  word.  You  may  give  a 
child  all  the  words  in  the  First  Reader,  and 
a  £urly  good  idea  of  their  meaning,  and  yet 
he  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  single  thought 
fh)m  print.  He  must  be  taught  to  see  the 
thing  or  act  represented  by  the  words — 
when  he  can  show  you  that  he  does  that, 
the  utility  of  that  particular  lesson  has 
ceased.  He  did  not  believe  that  oral  expres- 
sion can  be  taught  on  any  definite  plan. 

Miss  L.  £.  Patridge  said  too  much  is 
made  of  the  comparatively  unimportant 
branch  of  the  subject.  Everything  depends 
on  the  ability  to  get  the  thought  from  the 
printed  page.  The  wisdom  of  the  race  is 
shut  up  in  books,  and  the  vital  necessity  of 
the  mind  is  the  power  to  get  it  out.  It  is 
vain  to  struggle  for  expression  before  you 
have  the  thought,  and  if  one  has  the  thought 
he  will  find  the  expression.  We  are  not  yet 
civilized  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  value 
of  studies. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  said  it  was  not 
enough  to  teach  our  pupils  to  be  good  silent 
readers.  The  ability  to  read  well  aloud  at 
sight  is  one  too  seldom  acquired.  It  need 
not  be  so — we  can  and  should  teach  them 
to  read  so  that  the  reader  and  hearer  may 
both  get  the  sense  of  what  is  read.  Read- 
ing aloud  should  not  become  a  lost  art — we 
should  be  able  to  read  so  that  a  whole  circle 
may  enjoy  the  good  book  together. 

Prof.  Young  sang  a  solo — "The  Three 
Young  Maids  of  Lee. '  * 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  following  address  in  memory  of  the 
late  Supt.  Clemens  D.  Arird,  of  Warren 
county,  was  read  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Miller,  of 
Warren: 

I  suppose  very  few  of  those  present  had  much 
person^  acquaintance  with  the  late  Superin- 
tendent Arird.    Still  fewer  feel  acquaintea  with 
the  one  sheeted  to  speak  a  word  in  his  memory. 
It  would  certainly  seem  that  after  a  heavy  day's 
work  you  might  naturally  feel  but  little  interest 
I      to  hear  one  stranger  speak  of  another.  And  yet 
I      though  most  of  you  may  not  be  familiar  with 
his  name,  Prof.  Arird  is  no  stranger.    There 
I      were  very  strong  bonds  connecting  his  life  and 
I      his  work  with  yours.    In  the  military  service 
every  man  who  wore  the  blue  uniform  was  a 
I       comrade.    If  on  some  neighboring  hill-top  you 
I      had  seen  a  regiment  of  soldiers  assailing  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  whose  front  you  were  op- 
posing,  you  didn't  care  much  about  their  names. 


their  deeds  made  them  your  friends,  and  joined 
your  hearts  together  like  brothers.  Professor 
Arird  not  onlyl»elonged  to  the  grand  army  of 
Educators,  but  to  your  division  of  it — and  just 
what  you  have  been  doing  all  through  the  State 
in  cultivating  thepower  of  thou^^ht,  m  establish- 
ing right  principles,  and  in  building  up  sound 
character,  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  the 
protection  of  the  Commonwealth,  these  very 
.same  things  has  he  been  successfully  accom* 
plishing  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  out  in 
Warren  county.  Your  interest  in  your  own 
work  will  not  permit  you  to  be  indifferent  to  his. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  a  very  common  one. 
You  could  almost  write  it  out,  from  your  own 
knowledge  and  observation.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  genius  of  Am^can  society.  You  un- 
derstand Its  wonderful  adjustability,  its  incessant 
motion,  the  restlessness  of  its  individual  ele- 
ments. The  atom  that  expands  rises,  the  one 
that  shrivels  sinks,  a  few  are  stationary.  Hence 
this  ceaseless  activity  and  change  spread  down- 
ward, around,  and  upward.  You  would  know 
beforehand  that  a  successful  School  Superintend 
dent  would  in  some  way  illustrate  this  principle* 

Professor  Arird  was  born  of  wealthy  parents. 
Their  wealth  consisted  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
of  six  enterprising  boys.  You  will  not  fail  to 
appreciate  how  much  richer  were  those  parents 
than  are  they  who  have  children  and  money 
mixed  in  such  proportions  that  each  one  is  sure 
to  destroy  the  other.  His  parents  seem  not  only 
to  have  been  rich  but  wise,  for  the  first. thing 
they  required  of  their  boy  was  to  grow,  and  they 
kept  him  at  it  faithfully  and  dUigendy  till  he 
had  reached  a  strong  and  sturdy  boyhood  and 
youth;  and  afterwards  there  was  developed 
within  him  a  keen  and  natural  appetite  for 
knowledge. 

This  sent  him  into  school.  Having  gathered 
a  litde  store  of  knowledge,  he  began  with  the 
spirit  of  a  true  philosopher  to  distribute  it,  and  of 
course  he  found  that  the  more  knowledge  he  dis- 
tributed the  more  he  had  left,  and  with  it  a  titde 
money  besides.  With  this  he  laid  in  a  larger 
store,  and  ^ave  it  a  still  wider  distribution,  ay 
his  graduation  at  the  Jamestown  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, and  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study' 
at  Chautauqua,  he  had  so  broadened  his  founda- 
tion of  knowledge  that  he  now  felt  ready  to  do  ; 
and  immediately  the  main  question  became, 
"What  to  do?" 

At  that  time  the  office  of  County  Superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  Warren  County  was  held  by  a 
capable  and  popular  man,  but  an  election  was 
approaching ;  the  contest  was  of  course  open  to 
all  comers,  and  young  Arird  entered  his  name 
for  the  race.  At  first  there  were  expressions  of 
amazement  that  this  rash  young  man  should  as- 
pire so  high.  After  a  few  weeks  it  was  thought 
that  he  might  win  an  honorable  defeat.  A  tew 
weeks  later  still,  when  told  that  it  began  to  look 
as  though  he  might  come  out  ahead,  he  replied 
with  modest  demeanor,  "  That  is  what  I  propose 
to  do."  And  that  is  what  he  did  do,  after  a  very 
industrious  canvass  and  a  sharp  contest  at  the 
close.  Three  years  later  he  was  unanimously 
re-elected.  He  had  evidendy  found  his  lev^ 
for  the  time  being. 
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So  now  we  have  the  man  ready  for  his  work 
and  the  work  ready  for  the  man,  what  should  be 
said  of  both  ?  They  were  so  closely  blended  to- 
gether that  a  description  of  one  describes  the 
other.  To  begin  with,  he  had  a  profound  ap- 
preciation of  tne  value  and  importance  of  his 
work.  No  man  truly  succeeds  in  any  calling 
who  has  a  poor  opinion  of  it.  And  it  is  putting 
a  very  low  estimate  on  such  work  as  ours  to 
value  it  for  the  money  that  can  be  made  out  of 
it,  instead  of  its  usefulness  to  mankind. 

Supt.  Arird  was  in  .  no  danger  of  falling  into 
such  a  mistake.  He  felt  that  he  owed  to  it  the 
very  best  exercise  of  all  his  powers;  body, 
mind,  and  heart;  and  this  he  gladly  gave. 
And  though  it  is  much,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  to  his  friends  in  Warren  county,  his  name 
means  "  Fidelity  to  trust." 

But,  fellow  teachers,  the  one  M/iw^  which  ought 
to  be  spoken  of  and  always  remembered  of  Cle- 
mans  D.  Arird,  was  his  unwavering  and  pervad- 
ing kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
His  death  was  sudden,  altogether  unexpected. 
"When  I  heard  of  it,  and  my  thoughts  ran  swifdy 
back  through  the  various  scenes  of  our  associa- 
tion, throughout  their  whole  extent,  there  shone  in 
unbroken  line  the  illumination  of  genuine  kind- 
ness, still  sending  out  its  beautiuil  reflections. 
And  when  the  teachers  of  the  county  met  at  his 
funeral  or  at  their  home  neighborhoods,  the  first 
thinc^  they  said  of  him  was,  "  He  was  always  so 
kind !"  Indeed,  it  was  self-sacrificing  affection 
that  brought  his  work  to  such  an  abrupt  close. 
Many  days  and  many  nights  given  to  watching 
and  care  of  his  little  daughter,  stricken  with  a 
fatal  illness,  so  exhausted  his  own  vitality  that, 
when  the  fever  seized  upon  him,  he  was  utterly 
without  defence,  and  could  only  follow  his  little 
one  to  the  better  country. 

Asa  natural  corollary  tothis  kindness  I  ought 
to  call  to  mind  his  helpfuless  to  the  younger  and 
more  inexperienced  teachers  of  the  county. 
Every  year  multitudes  are  brought  for  the  first 
time  into  the  employment  of  teaching,  and 
many  come  in  without  special  preparation  for  it 
Though  still' immature,  the V  are  urged  on  by  an 
honorable  ambition  and  drawn  forward  by  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  They  have  talent  but  not 
experience,  force  but  not  skill.  How  precious 
at  such  a  time  both  to  them  and  to  the  public  is 
the  guiding  hand  and  encouraging  voice  of  a  wise 
and  generous- hearted  Supenntendent.  When 
he  doubles  their  courage  he  redoubles  their  use- 
fulness. Many  of  our  teachers  to-day  gratefully 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Supt.  Arird 
for  just  sudi  assistance,  and  most  gladly  yield 
to  him  the  honor  of  a  share  in  their  success. 

Let  this  then  be  my  tribute  to  a  friend  and 
associate:  Fidelity,  kindness,  helpfulness.  It 
is  true,  this  does  not  distinguish  him  greatly 
from  many  of  the  goodly  company  to  which  he 
belonged.  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  teach- 
ing force  of  Pennsylvania  could  furnish  a  long 
list  of  faithful  public  servants  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit.  But  a  gold  coin  is  none  the  less 
valuable  because  it  is  one  of  many.  And  I  feel 
sure  that  we  all  shall  be  worthy  of  honor, 
largely  according  as  we  shall  exemplify  in  our 
lives  the  characteristics  I  have  ascribed  to  him. 


"  However  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
'  Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.*' 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  Committee  on  Election  reported  the 
choice  of  the  following  officers,  295  votes 
being  cast  in  all : 

President — Supt.  Matt.  Savage. 

Vice-Presidents — Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  and 
George  A.  Spindler. 

Secretary—],  P.  McCaskey. 

Treasurer—\^,  S.  Keck. 

Ticket  Agent—],  Fletcher  Sickel. 

Executive  Committee — G.  W,  Weiss,  G.  M. 
Philips,  D.  J.  Waller.  G.  W.  Phillips.  N.  S. 
Davis. 

Enrolling  Committee—^,  S.  Monroe,  Miss 
Clara  Barrett,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  W.  W. 
Deatrick,  N.  J.  Bieber. 

In  the  case  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
the  Executive  Committee,  a  unanimous  ballot 
had  previously  been  ordered  by  vote. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the 
following  report  through  the  chairman, 
which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  another  annual  session  of  this  As- 
sociation is  about  to  close : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association,  that  we  extend  our  sin- 
cere thanks  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  contrib- 
uted to  make  this,  the  thirty-third  annual  ses- 
sion, a  success ;  especially  to  those  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ing by  their  addresses  and  prepared  papers,  and 
who  have  so  well  entertained  us  with  recitations 
and  music ;  to  the  railroad  companies  for  re- 
duced rates ;  to  the  officers  of  the  Association 
who  have  so  faithfully  performed  their  duties ; 
to  those  schools  that  have  placed  their  excellent 
work  before  us,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Clearfield 
and  vicinity  for  their  encouragement  and  sup- 
port 

DRAWING  EXHIBIT. 

The  following  report,  signed  by  Messrs. 
J.  C,  Barclay  and  W.  S.  Monroe,  was  made 
by  the  chairman  from  the  Committee  on 
Drawing  Exhibit : 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Exhibits  re- 
cognize and  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Indiana, 
the  West  Chester,  and  the  Clarion  State  Normal 
Schools,  the  Clarion  School  of  Rimersburg,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  Wilkes -Barre 
Business  College,  the  Osceola  and  Clearfield 
schools  of  Clearfield  county,  to  make  the  exhi- 
bition a  success.  The  display  was  of  such  a 
character  as  should  reflect  due  credit  on  the 
schools  represented. 

The  Chairman  added  that  to  do  the  work 
of  this  committee  properly  required  no  idle 
or  careless  hands,  as  his  successors  would 
discover;  and  the  committee  did  not  hold 
themselves  entirely  responsible  for  the  par- 
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tial  foilare  this  year.  They  had  written  to 
many  persons,  and  received  many  offers  of 
assistance ;  the  result  we  had  seen.  If  this 
exhibit  is  to  continue  a  feature  of  our  ses- 
sions, it  is  necessary  to  have  more  general 
cooperation — all  must  join  hands  to  make  it 
a  permanent  success.  He  thought,  perhaps, 
many  common  schools  felt  reluctant  to  place 
their  work  in  competition  with  that  of  Col* 
leges  and  Normal  Schools. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  Association 
then  adjourned  to  8  p.  m.    ' 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  being  called  to  or- 
der, Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart  asked  leave  to 
supplement  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  by  adding  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  congratulations  of  this 
Association  are  extended  to  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Commonwealth,  on  the 
very  important  laws  recently  enacted  in  the  in-^ 
terest  of  the  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  body,  re- 
presenting the  educators  of  the  State,  are 
Dcreby  tendered  to  the  Legislature  for  the  for- 
ward step  it  has  taken  in  advancing  the  jcausc 
of  education  by  liberal  legislation,  which  will 
resak  in  elevating  the  standard  of  the  teacher's 
profession,  and  in  broadening  the  sphere  and 
influence  of  the  schools  ;  and  to  the  Governor 
of  ^e  Commonwealth,  for  the  marked  and  en- 
couraging interest  he  has  already  shown  in  pop- 
ular education,  and  fQr  his  promptness  in  giving 
Eaecudve  approval  taall  school  legislation  en- 
acted at  the  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
after  which  came  a  song,  **Long  Ago,"  by 
Miss  Glenn,  recitations  by  Miss  Guile,  of 
Bloomsburg,  and  Miss  Dotts,  and  by  re- 
quest, Hans  Andersen's  story  of  the  Swine- 
herd, and  Whittier's  poem,  "  School  Days," 
by  Miss  Patridge. 

D.  W.  McCuRDY,  Esq.,  being  called  upon, 
said  that  from  the  days  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant and  the  first  log  school  house,  until 
to-day  when  this  body  brought  hither  its 
culture  and  genial  fellowship,  the  people  of 
these  hills  luive  proven  their  lave  for  the 
free  school  S3rstem ;  and  he  hoped  they  had 
so  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  visit  that 
all  would  bear  away  pleasant  memories. 
The  days  when  applicants  for  teachers'  posi- 
tions were  willing  .to  teach  that  the.  earth 
was  round  or  flat,  as  Directors  preferred, 
have  passed  away  \  the  days  of  government 
by  fear  are  also  passing  away,  and  woman  is 
winning  her  way  into  the  school,  as  every- 
where else  where  noble  work  is  done.     The 


reign  of  brute  force  is  giving  way  to  the 
reign  of  self-respect  and  self-control.  No 
less  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  old 
log  school-houses  of  former  generations  and 
our  Patton  and  Leonard  buildings  here,  and 
others  like  them  all  over  the  State,  While 
we  do  not  disparage  the  work  of  the  past,  we 
justly  claim  that  the  latter  days  are  better 
than  the  former.  You  teachers  occupy  the 
vantage  ground — your  work  must  shape  the 
future  life  of  the  nation  :  for  as  the  colossal 
statue  of  Liberty  stands  at  the  door  of  our 
great  metropolis,  flashing  its  light  far  sea- 
ward, so  stands  the  common  school  at  the 
portals  of  the  great  republic,  offering  that 
enlightenment  which  is  alike  the  basis  and 
the  hope  of  freedom  for  future  generations. 
Long  may  a  free  flag  float  over  a  free  school, 
bringing  to  the  honest  and  humble  son  and 
daughter  of  the  land  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion 1 

Hon.  John  Patton  was  the  next  speaker, 
who  addressed  the  Association  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  To  a  business  man* 
nothing  appeals  with  more  force  than  figures,  and 
the  Report  of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
cation  for  the  year  1885  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  praiseworthy  records  issued  by  our 
government. 

How  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  m  which  you  are  engaged  !  Before 
me  in  this  State  Teachers'  Association  is  but  a 
single  regiment  of  the  great  army  of  320,000  pub- 
lic school  teachers  in  3ie  United  States,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  our  public  school  property 
alone  reaches  the  grand  total  of  $254,000,000. 
The  income  for  our  schools  is  $113,000,000;  the 
expenditures  $1 10,385,000,  and  there  is  enrolled 
an  army  of  pupils  which  numbers  11,170.000. 
Who  can  estimate  the  power  and  influence  with 
which  these  mighty  figures  are  charged  ?  What 
an  impress  they  are  making,  not  only  upon  our 
own  civilization,  but  upon  the  world  ! 

The  United  States  pays  out  annually  more^ 
money  for  its  public  schools  than  anv  other 
nation,  and  while  every  other  civilized  nation 
annnally  expends  large  sums  on  its  standing 
army,  we  guard  our  broad  empire  with  25,000  ^ 
men,  but  we  are  not  satisfied  with  less  than  ^ 
320,000  school  teachers.  The  educational  idea 
is  the  prominent  and  predominant  one  in  our 
history.  The  New  England  settler  had  hardly 
chinked  up  the  rude  church,  until  the  school  and 
college  followed,  and  the  influence  of  the  Puritan 
has  gone  throughout  all  the  land  until  the  new 
States  of  the  West  make  the  land  grant  for  a  pub- 
lic school  system  the  first  clause  in  their  constitu- 
tions, and  their  schools  are  endowed  with  a 
princely  magnificence. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  and  indeed,  to 
many  of  our  crumbling  taxpayers,  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  for  the  cause  of 
education:  but  how  great  an  error  this  is!  I 
have  been  lately  reading  a  most  interesting  com- 
pilation of  statistics,  and  I  am  indebted  to  it  for 
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much  information.  The  census  shows  that  in 
1880  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,908,801 
illiterate  voters,  men  who  could  not  write  their 
own  names/ and  this  number  will  probably  be 
increased.  The  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
United  States  Senate  estimates  the  entire  school 
population  of  the  United  States  at  18,000,000,  of 
which  7,500,000,  or  five-twelfths  of  the  whole, 
are  growing  to  manhood  or  womanhood  without 
even  a  knowledge  of  the  sdphabet.  What  avast 
field  remains  to  be  sown !  What  an  opportunity 
is  there  !  In  1880,  of  the  persons  employed  in 
the  United  States  1,118,356  were  children  15 
years  of  age  and  under.  The  number  increased 
in  ten  years  21  per  cent,  more  rapidlv  than  the 
population.  These  children  should  all  be  in  the 
public  school,  but  how  many  of  them  ever  ex- 
perience its  blessings  ?  To  come  a  little  nearer 
home,  there  is  a  problem  at  our  very  doors  which 
is  pressing  for  solution.  It  is  momentous,  and 
cannot  remain  long  as  it  is  without  peril  to  our 
institutions.  A  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review  has  already  called  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  to  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day  little  chil- 
dren from  six  years  old  and  upwards  working 
on  the  coal-breakers  at  our  mines,  in  the  dut 
and  dust,  firom  early  dawn  to  dark,  every  work- 
ing day,  and  this  is  the  only  school  they  know. 
Think  of  it — ^what  it  means !  Stunted  bodies,  im- 
bruted,  darkened  minds,  ignorance,  and  vice. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,000  children  be- 
tween six  and  fifteen  years  of  age  at  work  on 
^  the  coal-breakers  in  the  upper  part  of  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania,  alone.  How  shall  these 
be  reached  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  there  are  discon- 
tent and  strikes  ?  What  a  harvest  must  inevita- 
bly come  from  such  a  sowing !  The  child  on 
the  breaker  and  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  the 
illiterate  voter,  must  be  educated,  or  there  is 
peril  in  store  for  our  country.  This  is  a  problem 
tor  all  thoughtful,  observing  minds.  It  is  the 
proudest  boast  of  our  system  that  the  school  door 
IS  open  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich ;  that  equal  laws,  under  our  Hag  of  the  free, 
confer  equal  privileges  to  all ;  but  the  startling 
figures  show  that  1,118,356  children  are  spend- 
ing the  years  of  their  lives  that  should  be  given 
to  the  public  schools,  in  the  narrow  round  of  un- 
healthful  occupations,  learning  the  lesson  of 
crime.  Under  the  blighting  curse  of  AMcan 
slavery,  education  was  denied  by  some  of  the 
proud  States  of  our  country  to  the  children  of 
an  enslaved  and  outcast  race.  We  reverently 
thank  God  that  this  is  no  longer  so,  and  the 
thought  that  I  would  hnpress  in  this  brief  ad- 
dress, is  that  we  must  see  that  the  little  children 
of  our  own  and  other  races,  in  this  the  noon -day 
of  the  world's  civilization,  shall  come  into  the 
beneficent  light  which  streams  out  from  the 
American  public  school. 

It  is  but  stating  a  truism,  a  mere  common- 
place, to  say  that  we  are  living  in  a  remarkable 
age,  the  most  remarkable  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  It  is  a  time  of  great  opportunities,  and 
thoughtful  men  see  in  the  next  few  years  a 
seed-time  which  will  be  far-reaching  and  im- 
portant in  the  world's  history.  The  responsi- 
bility on  teacher,  and  trustee,  and  pupil,  is  vast 
and  incalculable.    God  has  cast  our  lot  in  an  I 


empire  which<  is  the  most  continuous,  the  most 
united,  the  most  magnificent  yet  possessed  by 
any  people.  The  census  of  1880  showed  us  to 
the  world  as  the  richest  of  all  nations.  Our  nro- 
ducts  are  in  excess  of  Great  Britain  by  5650,- 
000,000,  we  have  2,970,000  square  miles  of  laid, 
and  1,500,000  arable.  China  supports  apopa- 
lation  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  on 
1 13481870  square  miles  of  land,  less  than  one- 
half  of  ours,  if  we  except  Alaska,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  China  alone  occupy  300,000  square 
miles.  One-ninth  only  of  our  land  is  cultivated, 
and  that  in  a  wasteful  manner.  We  have  a 
grand  territory,  capable  of  sustaining^  thousand 
millions  of  people.  It  is  estimated  that  our 
whole  population  could  be  placed  in  Texas,  and 
it  would  not  be  as  densely  peopled  as  Germany. 
Dakota  could  take  them,  and  it  would  not  be  as 
crowded  as  it  is  in  England  amd  Wales.  They 
could  all  be  fed  ii^  Texas  too,  as  she  has  164,215 
square  miles  of  land,  and  could,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, produce  enough  in  a  sine^e  year  to  main- 
tain all  our  people.  The  mind  is  staggered  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  magnitude  and  re- 
sources of  our  domain.  By  rapid  strides  we 
have  climbed  to  the  front  rank  of  nations,  and 
it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  most  pro- 
found thinkers,  and  keenest  observers,  that  this 
country  is  to  shape  the  future.  God  seems  to 
have  selected  this  people  and  this  time,  from  all 
others,  in  which  to  work  out  the  greatest  results 
to  man,  and  within  this  century  the  greatest  ad- 
vances toward  progress  and  civilization  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  have  been  made. 
The  locomotive,  the  steam-press,  steamboat,  and 
the  telegraph  have  made  history  fast,  and  an- 
nihilated distance  and  time.  The  world  has 
lived  thousands  of  years  since  steam  and  elec- 
tricity brought  its  peoples  together. 

With  all  our  marvelous  growth,  with  all  the 
attractions  our  land  possesses,  with  all  the 
chances  for  wealth,  with  all  the  protection  which 
freedom  gives,  is  it  wonderful,  that  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  coming  hither  in  such  a  mighty 
flood  ?  It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  single  year 
T882,  almost  800,000  landed  on  our  shores. 
They  are  swarming  into  all  our  ports,  and  will 
continue  to  come.  With  the  peaceful  German, 
the  sturdy  Swede,  the  thrifty  Hollander,  and 
the  liberty-loving  Irishman,  we  have  to  take  the 
exiled  German  Socialist,  the  Russian  Nihilist, 
the  Revolutionist  of  France,  and  the  liberated 
convict — ^the  bad  with  the  good — and  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  is.  How  shall  we  deal  with 
unrestricted  emigration  ?  We  must  digest,  we 
must  assimilate  this  heterogeneous  mass.  They 
must  be  made  citizens,  their  children  must  be 
educated  in  our  schools.  It  is  to  the  school 
teachers  of  America  we  all  must  look  to  have 
these  children  grow  up  Americans,  in  full  syni- 
pathy  with  all  our  laws  and  institutions.  It  is 
an  important  work ;  it  is  a  work  that  must  be 
done.  •  In  working  out  the  problem  of  self-gov- 
ernment on  this  soil,  we  have,  under  God, 
passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  unharmed,  through  foreign  war  and  civil 
strife,  awful  in  its  magnitude,  tremendous  in  its 
results;  but  our  flag  floats  to«day  with  not  a 
single  star  in  its  blue  firmanent  dimmed  or  ob- 
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scored,  the  admiration  of  the  world.  There  will 
be  perils  for  our  future,  dangers  for  our  fortitude, 
temptations  for  the  weak,  room  for  our  courage. 
We  will  experience  the  enervating  influences 
which  attend  luxury  and  wealth,  but  we  have 
iufih  that  this  educational  army  will  stand  then 
as  now  between  us  and  disaster. 

Above  all  must  we  remember  that  learning 
and  intelligence  are  not  all  for  which  we  must 
strive.  They  will  not  compensate  for  irreligion 
and  cormi^  morals,  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
higher,  and  learning  more  widely  diffused,  at 
the  ead  than  at  the  l^ginning.  Corruption  and 
decay  began  in  the  period  of  their  greatest 
prosperity.  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  Giristianity  must  crown  the  work,  and 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  must  point  the  way  and 
illmnine  the  path  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The 
prevailing  idea  of  Greek  civilization  was  the 
dream  after  beauty  which  has  left  us  the  marbles 
at  which  mankind  have. wondered.  With  the 
empire  of  Rome  the  central  idea  was  that  of 
law  in  its  omnipotence  and  majesty,  and  that 
too  has  been  the  admiration  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Here  in  this  dear  land  of  ours,  we 
have  erected  a  temple  dedicated  to  civil  liberty, 
beautiful  in  its  proportions,  radiant  with  the 
rare  light  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  we 
K>ndIyhope  that  this  may  stand  as  the  living 
monmnent  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
free  people.  The  world  is  thronging  at  its 
doots,  attracted- by  its  beauty  and  enjoying  its 
privileges. 
I  Om*  chief  pillar,  the  central  support  in  this 
I  temple,  is  the  one  of  Education.  Let  it  be  our 
aim  to  see  that  it  is  not  weakened,  for  this  may 
<iestroy  the  structure.  Guard  and  preserve  it, 
and  then  shall  we  more  than  reahze  all  the 
aspirations  of  the  great  and  good  who  have 
builded  in  the  past,  and  transmit  into  the  hands 
of  succeeding  generations,  the  blessings  of  these 
free  institutions  we  all  enjoy  unspotted  and  un- 
^ed;  and  the  Republic  will  move  on  majes- 
tically to  the  great  future  which  we  believe  the 
\  God  of  Nations  has  placed  before  it. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Atherton,  of  the  State  Col- 
lege, was  called  upon^  but  excused  himself 

;  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  from 
saying  more  than  a  few  words  of  greeting. 

:  The  true  philosophy  of  education  must  be 
attained  by  comparing  views,  and  thus  get- 

;  ting  down  to  principles;  and  this  body,  in 

I  doing  that  line  of  work,  will  find  its  highest 
oefulness. 

Dr.  R.  K.  BuBHRLE  said  it  was  part  of  his 
duty  to  speak  for  the  absent.  On  the  pro- 
gnmme  for  this  evening  was  the  name  of 
pr.  Higbee.  The  State  Superintendent  was 
jnsi  now  crowded  with  work.  On  Tuesday 
^  vas  at  Mount  Joy  orphan  school  exami- 
nation ;  the  same  evening  he  met  the  new 
^swciation  of  College  presidents  at  Lancas- 
ter; on  Wednesday  he  was  here  for  a  few 
knts,  and  would  have  addressed  us,  but  a 

'  nusQsderstanding  about  the  train  time  com- 


pelled him  to  leave  while  Mrs.  Hunt  was  on 
the  platform.  On  his  behalf.  Dr.  B.  ex- 
tended his  hearty  greetings  to  the  Associa- 
tion. Another  absentee  was  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham.  After  being  State  Superintendent 
and  Minister  to  Denmark,  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  a  seat  in  the  School  Board  of  Lan- 
caster ;  and  he  was  there  to-night,  attending 
to  what  he  cohsidered  a  very  important 
matter — the  settlement  of  the  question 
whether  the  schools  of  that  city  shall  be 
made  absolutely  free,  by  the  purchase  by  the 
Board  of  all  the  books  and  stationery  for 
the  schools — thus  placing  the  poorest  child 
on  an  equality  with  the  richest,  and  compel- 
ling no  one  to  ask  as  a  charity  the  necessary 
tools  of  education.  So  the  Doctor's  zeal, 
so  often  manifested  on  this  floor,  is  not  less- 
ened, but  as  active  as  ever ;  he  is  true  to  the 
principle  he  has  advocated  for  thirty  years 
in  his  absence  to-night,  which  no  one  re- 
grets more  than  himself. 

Speaking  for  himself.  Dr.  B.  went  on  to 
say  that  he  had  spent  a  week  in  a  clear  field, 
and  had  met  but  one  Savage — and,  notwith- 
standing the  experience  of  scalping-knife 
and  tomahawk,  he  still  lived  to  realize  as 
never  before  that  "the  post  of  honor  is  the 
private  station."  One  thought  that  had 
often  impressed  itself  upon  him  in  these 
meetings  is  that  we  give  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  attention  to  the  question,  How 
shall  our  children  make  a  living  ? — a  matter 
of  little  difficulty  to  any  industrious  person 
in  a  rich  country  like  ours.  The  teaching 
they  need  is,  above  all  else.  How  to  /ive. 
How  the  millions  that  are  to  come  after  us 
shall  live,  is  the  problem  the  common  school 
must  solve.  Before  this  question,  the  mat- 
ter of  industrial  training  falls  into  insignifi- 
cance. On  this  question,  we  need  all  the 
light  that  can  be  shed  by  the  highest  talent 
and  culture  of  our  country.  No  land  ever 
came  to  grief  because  it  could  not  sustain  its 
people;  they  suffered  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  how  to  live, 

Hon.  D.  L.  Kjrebs  was  introduced,  and 
after  expressing  his  pleasure  at  meeting  here 
the  foremost  educators  of  the  State,  gave  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  question.  How  shall  we 
meet  the  questions  raised  by  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration pouring  into  our  country  millions  of 
uneducated  people  from  foreign  lands,  to- 
tally unprepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  ? 
Our  hope,  he  said,  is  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity  through  the 
common  schools.  Christianity  is  part  of  the 
law  of  this  State,  and  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples should  be  daily  and  hourly  taught  to 
the  children,  that  its  spirit  may  work  upon 
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their  future  lives.  Government  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  the  child  should  be  so 
taught  that  he  may  imbibe  respect  for  law^ 
and  so  be  trained  for  good  citizenship.  He 
read  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  an 
anarchist  meeting,  and  denounced  that  class 
as  one  that  should  be  crushed  under  the  iron 
heel  of  law.  Instead  of  the  "red  flag/*  we 
need  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  the  highest 
aim  of  man  is  to  love  God  supremely,  and 
his  neighbor  as  himself. 

Richard  Darlington,  being  called  upon, 
said  Kis  recollection  of  these  meetings  went 
back  some  28  years.  In  1859,  at  West 
Chester,  the  Association  wound  up  with  a 
banquet — he  was  glad  we  were  not  going  to 
do  so  to-night.  In  those  days  we  had  less 
music,  less  elocution,  more  discussion.  We 
had  there  the  Great  Commoner,  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  who  did  more  than  any  other  one 
man  to  engraft  upon  our  constitution  and 
laws  the  free  school  principle.  There  were 
also  Burrowes,  Allen,  Taylor— ardent,  zeal- 
ous men — who  took  prominent  part  in  the 
work.  In  the  present  session,  not  all  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  are  repre- 
sented— few  are  here  from  the  colleges, 
almost  none  from  the  private  schools.  This 
is  not  because  there  is  war  among  us — there 
ought  to  be  no  conflict  ever  again,  and 
there  will  be  none.  The  college  men  are 
at  Lancaster  this  week,  and  will  probably 
meet  where  we  do  next  year.  Our  educa- 
tional system  grows  in  the  right  direction. 
We  want  no  German  system :  Prussia  edu- 
cates her  people  for  subjects,  America  must 
educate  hers  for  citizens.  He  was  glad  to 
know  that  Pennsylvania  teachers  had  done 
so  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  a  commonwealth  equal  to  any  in  the 
world — one  which  was  able  to  furnish  coal 
to  warm  and  oil  to  light  every  poor  man^s 
home  on  earth.  He  was  glad  to  be  here,  and 
hoped  this  meeting  would  produce  good  re- 
sults. We  want  to  open  every  door  to  the 
poor  man's  child;  the  rich  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  Luther  was  the  son  of  a  peasant ; 
Lincoln  and  Garfield  were  poor  boys ;  we 
want  to  help  such  boys  to  the  front — that  is 
the  business  of  the  common  school  system. 

Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart  being  called 
upon,  reminded  the  members  that  when  we 
were  suflering  with  the  heat  at  the  Harrisburg 
session,  and  afterwards  at  Allentown,  we  had 
been  advised  to  come  up  into  the  mountains, 
where  the  cool  breezes  would  be  enjoyed  by 
every  one — where  there  never  was  too  high 
a  temperature,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
noon  on  a  midsummer  day  !  Such  was  the 
inducement  held  out  to  us  by  the  advocates 


of  Clearfleld  as  a  desirable  place  of  meeting, 
and  acting  upon  it  we  came  here.  We  were 
promised  a  warm  welcome,  but  we  did  not 
understand  the  wordsas  we  do  now !  It  was 
wise  in  our  Scranton  friends  not  to  try  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  not  hot  there  in  snm- 
mer  time.  Much  as  we  might  have  enjoyed 
Chautauqua,  he  thought  that  we  had  done 
well  to  decide  against  going  out  of  our  own 
State.  We  need  the  influence  exerted  by 
by  these  meetings ;  much  of  the  advance  in 
public  sentiment  is  due  to  the  work  of  this 
Association,  and  to  the  County  Institutes,  in 
waking  up  their  communities  to  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  and  its  needs. 

The  work  of  this  body  has  been  felt  all 
along  the  history  of  school  legislation,  and 
notably  in  the  past  year..  The  teacheis  of 
the  State  have  made  effective  use  of  their  m- 
fluence  in  their  respective  localities  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  extend  the  mini- 
mum school  term  to  six  months.  This  law 
has  been  passed,  but  not  without  encounter- 
ing persistent  opposition  in  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  which  was  overcome  only 
by  the  vigilance  and  earnestness  of  its  sap- 
porters.  In  the  beginning  of  the  agitation 
six  years  ago,  when  the  first  organized  effort 
was  made  to  increase  the  term,  it  was  hard 
even  to  secure  for  the  measure  a  respectful 
hearing,  so  indifferent  were  many  represen- 
tatives to  the  interests  of  our  public  schools. 
P'or  three  consecutive  biennial  sessions  the 
bill  was  introduced,  and  at  the  recent  session 
it  passed  the  House  by  103  votes— only  two 
to  spare  over  the  constitutional  majority  re- 
quired. It  went  to  the  Senate  and  was  de- 
feated, but  at  the  last  moment  it  was  resur- 
rected and  passed  finally  in  that  body.  To 
the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  much  of 
the  credit  of  this  success  is  due,  and  we  can 
to-night  congratulate  our  teachers  on  the 
partial  realization  of  the  plan  sketched  out 
by  this  Association  30  years  ago.  Even  at 
that  early  day  the  friends  of  the  school  sys- 
tem asked  for  a  minimum  of  seven  months. 
By  the  act  of  May  8,  1854,  four  months  was 
fixed  as  the  minimum  term,  by  the  act  of 
April  9,  1872,  it  was  increased  to  five  months, 
since  which  time  until  this  year  no  further 
increase  was  made  by  law. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  by  the  friends  of 
education  throughout  the  State,  that  about 
eight  hundred  townships  or  school  districts, 
having  within  their  territorial  limits  nearly 
six  thousand  schools,  failed  to  increase  th^ 
term  a  single  day  beyond  the  minimum  since 
1872.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  majority  of  these 
districts  the  schools  were  frequently  closed 
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at  the  end  of  a  five  months'  term  with  funds 
in  the  district  treasury.  The  passage  of  the 
Six  Months  act  by  the  Legislature,  and  its 
prompt  approval  by  Governor  Beaver,  in- 
sures an  additional  month  of  school  during 
the  ensuing  term  for  over  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  children  in  Pennsylvania. 
Bat  the  Legislature  of  1887  did  not  stop 
there — it  increased  the  school  appropriation 
to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  which 
ought  to  insure  better  salaries  for  teachers 
all  over  the  State.  And  lastly,  it  provided 
for  paying  the  teachers  for  the  time  spent 
at  the  County  Institute,  which  practically 
raises  the  minimum  school  term  to  six 
months  and  five  days ;  and  he  hoped  teach- 
ers everywhere  would  refuse  to  sign  con- 
tracts waiving  this  right.  In  all  these  ad- 
vance steps,  the  20,000  teachers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  heard,  and  their  influence 
felt  as  a  potent  factor  in  securing  progressive 
legislation  for  the  schools. 

CLOSING  EXERQSES. 

The  retiring  President  (Supt.  Coughlin) 
said  he  had  enjoyed  this  session  so  much 
that  he  felt  like  beginning  it  all  over  again, 
and  staying  another  week;  but  since  the 
time  had  arrived  to  close,  he  would  once 


more  assure  the  Association  of  his  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and 
thank  them  for  their  forbearance  and  co- 
operation. He  hoped  to  see  all  their  famil- 
iar faces  at  these  meetings  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  that  the  work  of  this  body  might, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  accomplish 
great  things  for  our  great  Commonwealth. 

He  then  appointed  Supts.  Buehrle  and 
McNeal  a  committee  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent-elect to  the  chair,  which  was  done,  and 
he  was  formally  introduced. 

President  Savage  thanked  tlie  Association 
for  the  honor  conferred,  and  expressed  the 
kindest  feeling  toward  those  whose  prefer- 
ence had  been  for  another  candidate.  He 
would  endeavor  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
justify  the  choice  of  the  majority,  whose 
earnest  support  he  fully  appreciated. 

Supt.  Keck  (Treasyrer)  made  a  statement 
of  the  statistics  of  this  session.  The  entire 
enrolment,  including  two  life  members,  was 
438,  of  whom  233  were  from  Clearfield 
county.  The  receipts  were  ^560.80 ;  ex- 
penditures ^^96.10. 

After  singing  the  Long  Metre  Doxology 
and  benediction  by  Rev.  McKinley,  Associ- 
ation adjourned,  to  meet  next  year  at  Scran- 
ton,  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


ALLEGHENY — 2, 

John  T.  Daniel, 
R.  S.  Latham. 

ARBfSTRONG 2. 

Marlin  Bowser, 
Rena  Bowser. 

BEAVER 1. 

J.  M.  Reed. 

B£DFORD 1. 

John  H.  Cessna. 

BERKS — II. 

DiTid  S.  Keck, 
N.  C.  Schaeffcr, 
Geo.  C,  Young, 
D.  R.  Augsburg, 
Ulia  E.  Patridge, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Berry, 
A.  Lizzie  Radford, 
Maggie  W.WickleiD, 
Milton  J.  Bicbcr, 
Us  E.  Heilman. 
Sse  H.  Kauffman. 

BLAIR — 20. 

LH.  Ukens, 
md  S.  Keith, 
John  KinseU; 
A.  F.  Pinkerton, 
Fnusds  Gmdy, 
T.  S.  Davis, 


Maria  Klos, 
Grace  Morrison, 
J.  A.  Stewart, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Stewart. 
E.  E.  Ale, 
Jennie  Kean, 
Tillie  Reinewalt, 
Martha  Neville, 
M.  F.  Mendenhall, 
Anna  M.  Johnston, 
Lindie  D.  Canan, 
T^uisa  Dysart, 
H.  S.  Wertz, 

D.  F.  Myers. 

BUCKS — 2. 
W.  H.  Slottcr, 
Elizabeth  Lloyd. 

BUTLER — I. 

E.  Mackey.     . 

CAMBRIA— 4. 

W.  J.  Cramer, 
L.  Straycr, 
T.  T.  Bearer, 
Josephine  Gregg, 

CARBON — I. 
James  J.  Bevan. 

CENTRE— 14. 

D.  M.  Wolfe, 
Louis  E.  Reber, 


John  W.  Heston, 
Milton  W.  Bohn, 
J.  Wilber  Smith, 
Mary  A.  Waring, 
W.  IL  Sheeder, 
Myrtle  Grey, 
Mary  E.  Ward, 

C.  C.  Shultz, 

F.  W.  A.  Shultz, 
Phoebe  Hoover, 
Lizzie  Hamilton, 
Newton  Williams. 

CHESTER— 6. 
Jas.  S.  Walton, 
Geo.  M.  Philips, 
Geo.  L.  Maris, 

D.  M.  Sensenig, 
;  P.  Welsh, 
Richard  Darlington. 

CLARION — 7. 
C.  F.  McNutt, 
A.  J.  Davis, 
R.  J.  Yingling, 
John  Ballentine, 
Rev.  W.W.Deatrick, 
Z.  A.  Space, 
J.  W.  Wamick. 

CLEARFIELD — 233. 

Matt.  Savage. 
Mrs.  Matt.  Savage, 


B.  C.  Youngman, 
Jas.  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
Mary  Myrtel, 
Anna  Hall, 
Alice  Heisey, 
Minnie  Hall, 
Debbie  Reed, 
Clara  Barrett, 
Sadie  M.  Gallaher, 
Madge  P.  Forcey, 
A.  A.  Bird, 
Alice  E.  Bird, 
Nellie  Bird, 
Florence  L.  Beyer, 
M.  L.  McQuown, 
Mrs.M.L.McQuown, 
S.  I.  Burge, 
John  F.  Weaver, 
Ruth  Weaver, 
Rebecca  Weaver, 
Kate  Weaver, 
John  F.  Irwin, 
George  W.  Weaver, 
Oscar  Mitchell, 
S.  T.  Bailey, 
John  M.  Adams, 
Ruth  McGaughey, 
S.  K.  Rank, 
D.  C.  Sharp, 
Emma  E.  Sharp, 
Frank  Merrell, 
Agnes  Myrter, 


Bessie  Dale, 
G.  C.  RoUiid, 

D.  W.  Kroteer. 
R.  H.  Shaw, 
Blanche  M.  Wallace, 
Chas.  H.  Bickel, 

J.  M.  Martin, 
Fannie  B.  Coyle, 
John  C.  Barclay, 
Mrs.  Clara  McCord, 
Mrs.  W.  V.  Wright, 
A.  J.  Haag, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Haag, 
Anna  Savage, 
Kate  M.  Mitchell, 
Ellen  J.  Browne, 
Nannie  K.  Smith, 
Sue  Gallaher, 
Chas.  W.  Tate, 

E.  E.  DeHaven, 
J.  L.  Bailey, 

G.  W.  L.  Oster, 
Gertrude  Winters, 
J.  L.  Sayler, 
Zella  Bloom, 
James  G.  Hill, 
Martha  Ricketts, 
May  McFarlane, 
Mary  A.  Heverly, 
Frank  McGoey, 
Annie  Worrell, 
May  Hamilton, 
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Louie  Lines, 
Ida  Gerhart, 
Herbert  Mehaffey, 
A.  J.  Smith, 
May  Wood. 
Ella  Read, 
Sophia  McGovem, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Albert, 
Mary  Powell, 
Singleton  Bell, 
Mary  Kirk, 
Maggie  Forcey, 
Martha  Sweeney, 
J.  C.  Hannan, 
Henrietta  Irvin, 
VadaT.  Kephart, 
Blanche  Reynolds, 
H.  P.  Hewitt, 
J.  M.  Posthlewait, 
Jennie  Owens, 
Annie  M.  Matthews, 
Maggie  Reams, 
Carrie  Stewart, 
Bertha  Hay, 
Amy  Taylor, 
Mrs.  J.  McPherson. 
Mrs.  Jno.  A.  Boynton, 
Eliza  Nevling, 
J.  Boynton, 
J.  B.  Nevling, 
Joseph  Kirk,  Jr., 
E.  C.  L.  Barto, 
Sadie  Mullen, 
Cora  Read, 

E.  J.  Duffy, 

Paul  Z.  McKenrick, 
A.  C.  Holvcy, 
G.  B.  Reed, 
G.  M.  Henry, 
T.  A.  Prideaux, 

F.  K.  Flegal, 
J.  A.  Dale, 
Josie  Dowler, 
Maggie  Mills, 
Wm.  Scott, 

F.  H.  McCully, 
A.  M.  Bloom, 
E.  B.  Forcey, 
Tacie  Ross, 
James  Kerr, 
E.  A.  Goodfellow, 
Robert  Coffy, 
James  Mahs^ey, 
A.  W.  Lee, 
H.  M.  PenU, 
D.  D.  Callahan, 
Agnes  Shoemaker, 
Maggie  E.  Mead, 
Clara  Corbin, 
Carrie  McDivitt, 
Irvin  Passmore, 
Tacie  E.  Ross, 
Mary  L.  Campbell, 
Kate  L.  Weru, 
Mary  B.  Nevling, 
C.  Ira  Krebs, 
H.  D.  Pearce, 
Jennie  Dewalt, 
Jennie  M.  Read, 
Elma  M.  Read, 
Katie  Mehrwein, 
Janet  Patterson, 
Alice  J.  Irwin, 
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Lidie  Mattem, 

A.  L.  Scofried, 
Geo.  R.  McCully, 
Emma  Shirey, 
Jennie  Shirey, 
Mattie  Thompson, 

E.  C.  Bowman, 
Nettie  Fenton, 
Mary  M.  Gallaher, 
Jennie  Neff, 
Albert  S.  Brooks, 
R.  A.  Zentmyer, 
Faunie  Buchanan, 
W.  C.  Miller. 
Frank  Hutton, 
Harvey  Roland, 

B.  F.  Chase, 
G.  W.  Mattcrn, 
Alice  B.  Shirey, 
Nettie  G.  Devinney, 
G.  M.  Passmore, 
Maud  Sankey, 
Addie  Tate, 

Elva  L.  Sankey, 
A.  T.  Erhard, 
Sophie  Whitehill, 
W.  Clay  McGee, 
Geo.  W.  Wiley. 
Mary  Tate, 

C.  A.  Haag, 
JohnC   Nolen, 
M.  A.  Hilliard, 
H.  E.  Meckiey, 
Lizzie  Beyers, 
Rebecca  Work, 
George  P.  Weaver, 
A.  L.  Warrick, 
Silas  Frampton, 
Carrie  K.  Dotts, 
EliaNeflf, 

Grant  Smith, 
J.  Milton  Weaver, 
Tensie  Way, 
Emma  R.  Worrell, 
H.  A.  Haverly, 
Laura  E.  Lord, 
M.  R.  Oeden, 
Sue  E.  Owens, 
J.  B.  McEnally, 
Mary  Whitehill, 
C.  L.  Biddle, 
C.  Biddle, 
J.  F.  Snyder, 
Nora  Crawford, 
Ida  Beistle, 
Jennie  M.  Cook, 
Bertha  Shaw, 

F.  G.  Harris, 
Eli  Bloom, 
Ida  A.  Neff*, 
Molhe  McCardell, 
Robert  Miles, 
Jennie  F.  Henderson, 
Mina  J.  SIoss, 
Blanche  Sloss, 

J.  W.  Bell. 
Glencora  Kephart, 
Blanche  Spackman, 
Helen  Irwin, 
Alta  Spackman, 
Hettie  Graham, 
Elva  B.  Lambom, 
Nannie  M.  Moyer, 


Lou  Farwell, 
John  N.  Ake. 
Mrs.  John  N.  Ake, 
Delia  Russell, 
D.  R.  Fullerton, 
Mary  J.  Kinney, 
D.  B.  Williams, 
Alice  E.  Kirk. 
W.  P.  Harpster, 
Emma  L.- Weaver, 
James  Savage, 
J.  F.  Clare, 
Robert  Young, 
Frankie  Johnson, 
Mary  E.  Keenan, 
Frank  W.  Curry, 
Jesse  E.  Dale, 
W.  D.  Isenberg, 
Zella  Hayes, 
Lou  Prince, 
Carrie  K.  Vaughan. 

CLINTON— 13. 
D.  M.  Brumgard, 
James  Eldon, 
Geo.  P.  Beard, 
John  A.  Robb. 
W.  P.  Dick, 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Dick, 
Anna  M.  Warner, 
Clarissie  Haberstroh, 
Sadie  Watson, 
SaUie  E.  Rhoads, 
Ella  WiUiams, 
Mary  Williams, 
Geo.  P.  Bible. 

COLUMBIA — 4. 

S.  Grimes, 
L  J.  Waller,  Jr. 
Wm.  Noetling, 
J.  G.  Cope. 

DAUPHIN — 7. 

R.  M.  McNeal, 
L.  O.  Foose, 
L.  E.  McGinnes, 
John  H.  Holtzinger, 
lola  Urich, 
A.  L.  Crowe, 
P.  G.  Williams. 

DELAWARE^-2. 

A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
Eliza  J.  Brewster. 

ELK — I. 
C.  J.  Swift. 

ERIE — 4. 

H.  S.  Jones, 
G.  A.  Langley, 
R.  E.  Hayti, 
Abbie  Low. 

FAYETTE — I. 
L.  H.  Herrington. 

HUNTINGDON — 5. 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
W.  J.  Swigart, 
Mattie  McDivitt, 
Mary  Geist, 
Ella  Ralston. 

INDIANA— 4. 
W.  A.  Cochran, 
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Geo.W.  Innes, 

A.  E.  Maltby, 
Jane  E.  Leonard. 

JEFFERSON — 5. 

Rose  Butler, 
Ella  Hastings, 
Lizzie  Hastings, 
Belle  Keys, 
Margery  Thompson. 

JUNIATA— I. 

W.  E.  Auman. 

LACKAWANNA— 4. 

N.  S.  Davis, 
Geo.  W.  Phillips, 
J.  Elliot  Ross, 
Mrs.  J.  Elliot  Ross. 

LANCASTER — II. 

E.  E.  Higbee,* 

B.  F.  Shaub, 
R.  K.  Buehrle, 
E.  O.  Lytc, 
Geo.  W.  HuU, 
I.  S.  Geist, 

S.  H.  Hoffman, 
J.  P.  McCaskey, 
Wm.  Riddle. 
J.  D.  Pyott, 
Mary  Bowman. 

LAWRENCE— I. 

J.  Q.  Stewart 

LEBANON — 5. 

W.  B.  Bodenhom, 
J.  T.  Nitrauer, 
Henry  Honck, 
George  W.  Houck, 
Carrie  Altenderfer. 

LEHIGH — 5. 
J.  O.  Knauss, 
L.  B.  Landis, 
A.  R.  Home, 
Thos.  W.  Bevan, 
A.  F.  K.  Krout. 

LUZERNE — 8. 

Jas.  M.  Coughlin, 

D.  A.  Harman, 
Will.  S.  Monroe, 
P.  F.  Fallon, 

A.  W.  Potter, 
Ida  J.  Patton, 

E.  I.  Wolfe, 
Boyd  Trescott. 


Annie  Carlisle, 
Sophia  Richard. 

m'kean — 2. 
W.  P.  Eckels, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  McCain. 

MIFFLIN — I. 

J.  A.  Myers. 

MONTGOMERY — 2. 

M.  E.  Dotts, 
Kate  Titus. 

NORTHUMBERL'D — 2. 

W.  E.  Bloom, 
Wm.  F.  Harpel. 

PERRY — I. 

Frank  B.  Ellis. 

POTTER — I. 

Henry  H.  Kies. 

SCHUYLKILL-— 7. 
Geo.  W.  Weiss, 
H.  H.  Spayd, 

C.  H.  Moyer, 

B.  F.  Luckenbill, 
J.  M.  Hoffman, 

D.  H.  Christ, 
W.  C.  Jacobs. 

SNYDER — 3. 

C.  W.  Hermann, 
H.  K.  Gregory, 
I.  N.  Johns. 

SOMERSET — I. 

J.  M.  Bcrkcy. 

SUSQUEHANNA — 2. 

U.  B.  Gillet, 
Benton  E.  James. 

UNION — I. 
B.  R.  Johnston. 

WARREN — I. 

A.  B.  Miller. 

WASHINGTON — 2. 

Geo.  A.  Spindler, 
T.  B.  Noss. 

WESTMORELAND — 2. 

Geo.  H.  Hugus, 
M.  J.  Mohney. 

YORK — I. 

H.  C.  Brenneman. 


PHILADELPHIA — 8. 

J.  F.  Sickel, 
Wm.  H.  Samuel, 
J.  A.  M.  Passmore,* 
Silas  S.  Neff^, 
A.  P.  Flint, 
W.  H.  Bamett. 
R.  H.  Campbell, 
Julia  A.  Onim. 


LYCOMING— 9. 
Charles  Lose, 
Mrs.  Charles  Lose, 
S.  Transeau, 
Chas.  W.  Scott. 
Maggie  Laird, 
Sallie  S.  Kirk, 
Cora  Clark, 

OTHER  STATES — 6. 

H.  J.  Danforth,  New  York  City, 

T.  R.  HiU,  New  York, 

G.  B.  Hulse,  New  York, 

T.  H.  Dinsmore,  Jr.,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

D.  Frazer,  Boston,  Mass.     . 

Matilda  H.  Ross,  Chicago,  111. 

Total,  438  (2  Life  members.) 
*Life  M«iubcn. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  New  Volume  (36th)  of  The  School  Journal 
began  with  the  July  No.  We  take  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging the  following  orders  for  subscription, 
many  of  which  are  from  old  subscribers  who  have 
long  been  on  our  mailing  list.  With  prompt  renewal 
The  Joiumal  can  be  mailed  regularly  with  each 
monthly  issue,  which  is  always  more  satisfactory  to 
the  subscriber.  The  more  general  the  circulation  of 
The  Journal  the  better  for  the  schools  everywhere. 
We  sSiall  always  try  to  make  it  worth  more  than  its 
cost  to  the  reader,  and  of  especial  value  to  Teachers 
and  to  School  Officers.  Can  the  average  Board  of 
School  Directors  better  expend  Seven  Dollars  in  the 
interest  of  their  Schools  than  by  ordering  The  School 
Journal  to  each  of  its  Members  for  one  year  ?  The 
law  of  the  State  assumes  that  it  cannot ;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  progressive  School  Boards  has 
for  many  years  approved  the  wisdom  of  this  law. 

Adamt, — Butler  District,  A.  A.  Wicnnan,  Secretary ;  Hun- 
tingdon, J.  W.  Wierman;  Latimoref  Geo.  L.  Deardorff; 
New  Oxford,  £.  G.  Cook  ;  Reading,  Augustus  Deatrich. 

>4/Ar/*«rv.— Bethel,  T.  M.  Wallcer;  Braddock  twp.,  A.  C. 
Coulter;  Coraopolis,  W.  B.  Dillon;  Elizabeth  twp.,  R.  S. 
.Stewart;  Indiana,  W.  J.  Robinson;  Lincoln,  Alex.  Cailhoun; 
McKeesport,  Jno.  W.  btewart ;  Plum.  C.  Kane;  Richland,  D. 
D.  McKelvy;  Reserve,  L.  A.  Hoffman;  Ross,  J.  F.  McDon- 
ald; Sewickley,  W.  M.  Johnston;  Snowden,  Jacob  Linhart; 
N.  Versailles.  John  J.  Stewart ;  Scott,  E.  P.  Holland ;  Verona, 
A.  H.  Rowland. 

>4nMx/rM^.— Kiskiminetas,  H.  C.  Knappenberger ;  Madi- 
son. Henry  M.  Keller;  Parks,  R.  G.  Parks. 
Beaver. — Bridgewater,  J.  C.  Woodruff. 
Berks.-^Y&x^XMXKi,  D.  K.  Miller ;  North  Heidelberg.  R.M- 
Gruber;  Long  Swamp.  James  F.  Wertz;    Penn,  Jno.  K.  Bal. 
tfaaser :  Union,  Sam'l  L.  Wolf;  Robeson,  J.  H.  Eschelman. 

Blair. — Allegheny,  Geo.  McCioskey ;  Antes,  Da\-id  Man- 
ley ;  Freedom,  Geo.  W.  Benton;  E.  HoUidaysburg,  C.  E. 
LingafeH;  Logan.  J.  W.  Smiley;  North  Woodbury,  H.  D. 
Kensinger;  Taylor,  E.  C.  Kagarise;  Tyrone  Twp.,  A.  L. 
Fleck :  Woodbury,  E.  W.  Hartman. 

Bradford. -^k%y\yxxti^ .  H.  Benjamin ;  OrweU,  H.  H.  At- 
wood;  Wyalusing,  T.  C.  Lee. 

^«(ci«.— Bristol  Boro.,  Bvram  C.  Foster;  Hilltown,  Samuel 
H.  Meyer;  New  Hope,  J.  P.  Smith:  Plumstead,  Harvey 
Gayman. 

^»//#r.— Buffalo,  S.  S.  Fleming;  Penn,  James  Martin; 
Winfield,  J,  C.  oalbraith. 

CrMw^rM,— Cambria  Twp.,  G.  J.  Jones;  MillviUe,  Enoch 
James. 

Gir^<M.— Banks,  Hugh  Ferry ;  Kidder,  A.  P.  Carter ;  Le* 
highton,  F.  P.  Lentz. 

aw/r^.— Bellefonte,  Wm.  B.  Rankin;  College,  Theo.  S. 
Christ ;  Haines.  T.  H.  Wyle. 

GW^rr.— Bradford  East,  Chas.  S.  Carter;  Coatesville 
Boro.,  Dr.  H.  E.  Williams;  North  Coventry,  Wm.  Smith; 
Newlin,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stone ;  Spring  City,  W.  J.  Wagoner ;  East 
Vincent,  C.  W.  Brown ;  Valley,  Hugh  Ken  worthy. 

Oarion.—^.  Brady,  R.  Robinson;  Elk,  T.  W.  Updegraff. 

C/rarJie/d.—Greeawood,  G.  W.  Dickey;  Lawrence,  Peter 
Gcarhart;  Morris,  C.  E.  Belcher;  Woodward,  Thos.  Beynon. 

C//«/**.— AUijson,  J.  A.  Leitzell, 

Columbia. — Berwick,  D.  C.  McHenry;  Greenwood,  L  K. 
Tiuaan ;  Pine,  Ezra  Eves. 

Crawford. — Meadville,  D.  D.  Leberman ;  Saegertown,  G. 
W.  Rhodes:  S.  Shenango,  J.  P.  McArthur;  Sparta,  E.  A.  El- 
ston ;  Summit,  N.  W.  Read. 

C««Rr^rrA»j«^.— Carlisle,  C.  P.  Humrich ;  Hampden,  David 
Dietz;  South  Middleton,  Chas.  £,  Wolf ,  Monroe.  J.  M. 
Niesley:  Newville,  D.  S.  McCoy;  Penn,  F.  G.  WUliamson; 
E.  Pennsboro,  J.  P.  Wilbar;  W.  Pennsboro,  Jno.  Dinkleber- 
ger;  Shippensburg  Twp.,  John  L Cox. 

ZTtfii/Aiff.— Halifax  Twp.,  Hiram  Yeager;  Middletown.  W 
W.  Reitzell :  Lower  Paxton,  "      ' 


niraui  z  csiKcr ,    irxiuuiciuwu,  tt  . 

David  SmeTuer ;  Steelton,  C.  A. 
W^alter;  Lower  Swatara,  S.  B. 
Young;    Hummelstown,    M.   K. 


Rcehling;  Swatara,  J.   H.  Walter;   Lower  Swatara,  S.  B. 
Shaffner;    Lykens.  W.   S.  Young;    H  "'     " 

Burkholder;  Williams,).  W.  Hoffman. 


Delaware.— "SotxYi  Qiester,  David  Aaron ;  South  Chester, 
W.  J.  Hewes ;  Upper  Darby,  Geo.  E.  Burnley ;  Ridley,  T.  F. 
Kreeger :  Upland,  Lewis  J.  Smith;  Chester  City.  H.  L.  Don- 
aldson ;  Clifton  Heights,  Geo.  Heath. 

.ffrir.— Edinboro,  J^.  McWUIiams ,  

buckle;  North  East Iwp. ,  F.  A.  Mallick ;  Spring^eld,  H.  G. 
Hanrey:  Erie  City,  Thos.  O'Dea;  Fairview  Twp.,  J.  M.Ta 


d  twp., 
,  C.  W. 


.ffrir:— Edinboro,  J^.  McWUIiams ;  MiU  Creek,  R.  H.  Ar- 

"uitTwp.   ~ " 

ianrey;  Erie  City, *^.-  i 

gait;  LeBoeuf,  J.  McGonoell;  Union  City,  L.  D.  Rockwel 
Fayette. -^Ktt&ton^,  L.  D.  Craft. 

/^rrtf^.— Jenks,  P.  V.  Mercilliott ;  Kingsley,  H.  A.  Zuen- 
dd;  Tionesu  Twp.,  Geo.  B.  Armstrong. 


Franklin. — Montgomery,  Henry    B.   Angle;   Quincy,  H. 
Heintzelman ;  Waynesboro,  S.  C.  Plank. 
Fulton.— ^(\]s,  J.  R.  Foster. 

Greene.— GWmon.,  T.  M.  Hcnncn;  Monongahela,  N."  M. 
Hartley. 

//M»/m^<i^ff.— Huntingdon,  Geo.  W.  Sanderson;  Porter, 
W.  S   Huyett;  Warrior's  Mark,  J.  Fettcrhoof. 

/»w/ia«a.— Banks,  C.  D.  Smith;  Cherry  Hill,  J.  W.  How- 
earth;  Conemaugh,  J.  N.  Coleman;  Greene,  Jf.  L.  Myers;  S. 
Mahoning,  Wm.  Morrow ;  White,  Joseph  Griffith. 
y^«prxtf».— Warsaw,  Lewis  Evans. 
Lackawanna. — Ransom.  Thomas  Johnston. 
Lancaeter.—^t&t  Cocalico,  John  E.  Gehman;  Columbia, 
L.  W.  May;  East  Donegal,  Jas.  F.  Johnstin;  West  Donegal, 
Solomon  Hoover;  Drumore,  J.  C.  Helm;  East  Earl,  L  H. 
Handwork ;  West  Earl,  Rudy  Frankhouser ;  Ephrata,  Jacob 
Gorans;  East  Hempfield,  H.  W.  Graybill;  West Hempfield,  J. 
L.  Reitzell ;  East  Lampeter,  J.  F.  Landis ;  West  Lampeter, 
Hebron  M.  Herr;  Leacock,  M.  Buckwalter;  Mount  Joy,  C. 
G.  Sherk;  Paradise, D. B.  Esbenshade;  Pequea,A.  B.  Shank; 
Penn,  Jno.  H.  Kreider ;  Rapbo,  A.  S.  Brubaker ;  Strasburg, 
J.  H.  Long;  Strasburg  Twp.,  B.  F.  Musselman;  Warwiok, 
Henry  S.  Miller;  Conestoga.  Henry  H.  Kurtz. 

Lebanon. SovXYi  Annville,  Frederick  Yake;  Jackson,  Frank 
Stoudt;  MiU  Creek,  H.  L.  lUig;  N.  Lebanon  Ind.,  M.  B. 
Blanch.  ^     . 

ZtfAtfA.— Catasauqua,  David  Davis;  W.  Bethlehem,  E. 
Engler;  White  Hall   F.  G.  B«md. 

Lunemo. — Conyngham,  J.  W.  Harter ;  Hazleton,  Geo.  Hei- 
denreich;  Pittston  Iwp.,  P.  J.  Ruaune;  Plains,  Jas.  Martin; 
Fairmount,  S.  C.  Buckalew ;  Freeland,  W.  G.  Sufford  ;  Ply- 
mouth Twp.,  Patrick  Devers;  Sugar  Loaf,  Wm.  F.  Tressler; 
HazleTwp.,  B.  F.  FaUon. 

Zvc^MriMf.— Clinton,  C.  C.  Kelchner;  Mclntyre,  David 
Sechrist ;  Mill  Creek,  John  M.  Fague. 

McKean. — Bradford  City,  Jas.  Kobinson ;    Bradford 
Wm.  Lockhart;  La  Fayette,  £.  W.  Penfield  ;  N< 
Dickinson. 

Mercer. — Delaware,  Geo.  W.  Magee ;  Lackawannock,  J. 
W.  Hope;  Salem,  W.  A.  McLean ;  Sandy  Lake,  B.  U.  Owen. 

MiJjIlin.—XirAoti,  David  H.  Zook. 
.  Montgomery. — Jenkintown,  Mary  L.  Thompson ;  Lansdale, 
H.  J.  bmith  ;  Lower  Providence,  Isaac  Z.  Reiner ;  Spring- 
fiel(rGeo.  W.  Shriver;  Trappe,  P.   WiUiard;    Whitemarsh, 
G.  W.  Bartholomew. 
Montour.— T>QaLyi\\c,  J.  R.  Phillips. 

Northampton. — Allen,  E.  W.  Fenstermaker ;  South  Easton, 
John  F.  Vivian ;  Hanover,  Geo.  O.  Kleppinger ;  Lower  Mt. 
Bethel,  H.  Fulracr ;  Palmer,  E.  D.  Huhn. 

Northumberland. — Chillisquaqua,  R.  M.  Cummlngs;  Coal, 
Samuel  Clayberger ;  Mt.  Carmel,  James  H.  Smith ;  Mt.  Car- 
mel  Twp.,  A.  J.  McGuinners;  Shamokin,  John  J.'W. 
Schwartz;  Sunbury,  J.  C.  Irwin ;  Turbot,  Wm.  A.  Reed. 

iVrry.— Juniata,  James  Stephens;  Oliver,  J.  H.  Fisher; 
Penn,  Wm.  A.  Holland. 
JHke. — Greene,  John  Marsch. 

/V//*r.— Abbott,  Dr.  Chas.  Meine;  Portage,  Aaron  Elliott ; 
West  Branch,  Geo.  W.  Fowler. 

&Aj»W*///.— Gilberton,  M.  A.   Lcary:   Mahanoy  City,  H. 
K.  Smith  ;  Minersville,  D.  A.  Jones ;  Pine  Grove  Twp.,  Ed- 
ward  Hummel;  Port  Carbon,  Jacob  H.  Reiter;  Rahn,  Ber- 
nard Boyle ;  Reilly,  Patrick  Lyons  ;  Shenandoah,  S.  W.  Yost ; 
Tremont  Twp.,   lames  O'Neil;    Union,  H.   D.  Rentschlcr; 
Potts ville,  Geo.  w.  Kennedy. 
Snyder. S^tmz.  Geo.  Lambert;  Washington,  Henry  Brown. 
Susquehanna. — Gibson,  Tno.  S.   Bennett;   Herrick,  S.  O. 
Churchill ;  Harford,  Lee  Tiffany. 
Sullivan.— Fox,  A.  B.  Ktlmer;  Laporte  Twp.,  Wm.  T.  Low. 
7M>^a.>-Blossburg,   L.  W.  Johnson;    Charleston,  W.    D. 
Jones ;  Duncan,  James  Pollock ;  Delmar,  Chas.  Copestick ; 
Elk,  J.  H.  Hubers :    Richmond,  V.  R.  Pratt;  Tioga  Twp., 
C.  L.  Thomas  ;  Covington  Twp.,  Jas.  T.  Gushing. 

Union.— Eaat  Buffalo,  Geo.  H.  Wagner ;  Gregz,  John  Gal- 
loway; Lewisburg,  John   P.  Miller;  LimestoneTj.  F.  Miller. 
Venango. — Clinton,  Wm.  Ashton. 

Jftfrr/w.— Brokenstraw,  W.  F.  Mead;  Cherry  Grove,  T. 
Ewing;  Farmington,  R.  E.  Miller;  Limestone,  Jno.  Schoelkopf. 
H^ashington.—liaAt.  Finley,  A.  K.  Craig;  Smith, Xenophon 
Cooke. 

Wayne. — Damascus,  G.  A.  Kessler. 

Westmoreland —A\\cg\icny ,  R.  Miller;  Deny  Twp.,  Wm. 
M.  Ferguson;  Franklin,  J.  F.  Hoey ;  Latrobe.  E.  S.  Womer; 
Salem  Twp.,  W.  W.  Martz;  Youghiogheny,  F.  C.  Martin. 
^tfiM/iw-.—Clinton,  J.  G.  Copwell. 

KtfrA.— Delta,  E.  Arnold;  Glen  Rock,  L.  W.  Shafer;  New 
Freedom,  John  Sechrist;  Peach  Bottom,  Wm.  I.  Bamett; 
Stewartstown,  Allen  I.  Frey ;  Lower  Windsor,  Jacob  Leithiser; 
Wrightsville,  J.  P.  Levergood. 

From  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Likens,  Co.  Supt.  Blair  Co.,  we  have  just> 
received  an  order  for  30  subscriptions. 

Subscription  for  thbir  Teachers  by  tub  School  Board. 
The  School  Board  of  Braddock  Township,  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty, orders  (Aug.  27. 1887,)  at  the  cost  of  the  District,  subscrip- 
tions for  one  year  for  the  Fiftbbn  Teachers  employed  in  the 
Township.  This  is  a  renewal  of  last  year's  subscription,  and 
is  surely  a  wise  expenditure  of  the  Dbtrict  funds. 
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lew  Hysiological  isFies 


The  series  is  based  on  the  xnost  successful  of  physiological  text-books  (Calvin  Cutter's). 

The  study  of  the  human  body  is  pursued  in  a  logical  manner :  structure  (anatomy),  duties  of 
the  parts  ^physiology),  and  care  of  the  parts  (hygiene). 

This  is  the  only  series  in  which  are  given  directions  ho'w  to  observe  phenomena  on  the  living 
body  as  well  as  for  simple  physiological  experiments  and  for  illustrative  animal  cissections. 

The  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  activities  and  on  the  health  of  the  growing 
body  is  presented  in  an  orderly,  temperate,  and  therefore  scuntific  manner. 

Directions  for  the  manafifement  of  emersrent  cases  are  given  in  each  book. 

The  text  in  each  book  is  direct,  clear,  and  concise. 

The  paragfraphs  are  brief,  considering  only  one  topic.     They  are  numbered  continuously,  admitting 
of  ready  cross  reference. 

The  pronouncinfiT  srlossaries  are  unusually  complete. 

The  type  (pica  and  small  pica)  is  clear  and  well  adapted  for  school  text -books. 

The  series  is  the  fullest  and  best  illustrated  of  any  yet  issued. 

BEaiNNBR'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 
By  JOHN  C.  CUTTER,  B.  Sc.  M.  D. 

Small  i2mo.    140  pages.   47  Illustrations.    Pica  Type.   Cloth.    Price:  Exchange,  15.    Introduction,  30. 

INTBRMBDIATE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 
A  Revision  of  the  "First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  prepared  by  Calvin  Cutter, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  1854.     i2mo.     About  200  pages.     70  Illustrations.     Small   Pica  Type.     Cloth.     Price: 
Exchange,  25.     Introduction,  50. 

OOMPREHENSIVB  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 
i2mo.     375  pages.     141  Illustrations.     Cloth.     Price :  Exhange,  60.     Introduction,  ;^i. 00. 

These  Boolu  sent  (poat-patd)  to  Teaobera  aud  Bdncators  at  Introduction  Prices. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOII  COMPANY,  PubUshera, 

Km.  T1»  AKD  tit  MARKIVr  WTBXBI,  PHILADBXPHIA,  PA. 
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SYMPATHY  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  POWER  IN  THE  TEACHER. 


BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


CARLYLE'S  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have  always  had  a  charm  for  me,  and 
frequent  meditation  upon  them  but  increases 
this  feeling.  '-And,  then,  with  such  a 
sonny  current  of  true  humor  and  humanity, 
a  free,  joyfril  sympathy  with  so  many  things; 
what  of  ^re  he  had,  ail  lying  so  beautifully 
laten/,  as  radical  latent  heat,  as  fruitful  in- 
ternal warmth  of  life ;  a  most  robust,  healthy 
man." 

**A  free,  joyful  sympathy  with  so  many 
things!"  I  like  his  use  of  the  word  sym- 
pathy in  the  sense  which  permits  joy  in  it, 
and  not  the  restricted  sense  of  commiseration 
with  others  in  grief. 

Sympathy  gives  power  over  others,  gives 
new  interest  in  life  through  the  wonderful 
insight  which  it  permits  into  nature  and  liu- 
manity.  Wherever  it  is  found  in  a  marked 
degree,  there  do  we  witness  its  unmeasured 
influence. 

We  scarcely  need  another  to  point  out 
how  essential  it  is  to  oratory.  Who  is  it 
that  moves  men  to  action  ?  Not  the  man  of 
cool,  clear  intellect,  who,  being  on  the 
height,  forgets  that  he  was  ever  in  the  valley, 
and  makes  those  in  a  lower  intellectual 
plane  intensely  conscious  of  a  separating 
distance.  There  may  be  a  certain  kind  of 
admiration  tendered  him,  but  he  will  never 
be  a  leader.  That  can  never  be  until 
through  some  subtle  power  he  makes  those 
whom  he  would  lead  conscious  that  he  has 
thought   something  of    their  thought,  felt 


something  of  their  feelin^r,  struggled  and 
overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are 
now  contending.  He  must  not  only  be  pos- 
sessed with  the  truth  of  what  he  teaches,  but 
he  must  make  his  hearers  feel  that  he  be- 
lieves that  thev  can  be  led  to  accept  the 
same  truth,  ana  be  moved  by  the  same  mo- 
tive power.  Look  over  the  world's  great 
preachers,  either  of  this  century  or  of  ear- 
lier centuries;  you  will  not  find  one  who  has 
exerted  that  wonderful  heart  power  which 
men  of  the  coolest  intellect  must  admire, 
who  has  not  possessed  sympathy  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  So  true  is  this  that  there  are 
those  of  whom  we  say  that  we  do  not  ad- 
mire its  excess,  while  the  truth  is  that  there 
is  in  them  no  excess,  but  they,  seeing  the 
power  it  gives,  have  counterfeited  and  ex- 
aggerated the  original.  Look  over  your 
favorite  authors,  those  whom  you  would 
really  love  independent  of  any  verdict  of 
the  world  of  taste  in  literary  matters.  Some 
of  them  come  right  into  your  heart  of  hearts 
to  talk  with  you.  The  gentle  Elia  seems 
almost  to  take  your  hand,  as  it  were,  and 
sit  beside  you  chatting  until  you  look  where 
he  looks  and  see  what  he  sees.  Robert 
Burns  loves  you  despite  your  frailties,  which 
he  so  well  knows,  because  they  are  of  his 
own  nature,  until  you  have  something  of  his 
deep,  generous  sympathy  with  humanity. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is 
needless,  for  we  all  know  that  the  poet  must 
"attune  his  ear  to  nature's  harmonies"  be- 
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fore  he  can  set  them  to  music;  that  one  can- 
not interpret  the  heart  of  man  except  by  the 
key  which  his  own  nature  has  given  him ; 
that  he  can  only  read  the  lessons  from  the 
life  of  the  race  by  the  experiences  of  his 
own  life. 

We  talk  about  the  "magnetism**  of  cer- 
tain great  political  leaders ;  and  this  quality 
is  deemed  of  such  importance  that  in  look- 
ing over  available  candidates,  its  possession 
is  given  considerable  weight  in  determining 
the  scales  in  favor  of  ohe  man,  and  its  ab- 
sence stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  the 
nomination  of  another,  candidate.  Now, 
the  most  certain  element  of  this  as  yet  not 
completely  analyzed  magnetism  is  sympathy. 
It,  of  course,  is  not  the  sympathy  which 
comes  from  the  special  knowledge  of  each 
man's  particular  affairs,  btit  the  fellow-feeling 
of  joy  or  sorrow  that  comes  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  varied  conditions  of  the  race, 
and  a  heart  touched  by  these  conditions. 

But  if  we  look  over  every  field  of  human 
labor  we  shall  find  no  place  where  there  is 
greater  need  for  the  potent  influence  of  sym- 
pathy than  in  the  school-room.  Nor  is  there 
any  time  of  the  pupil's  life  of  which  we  can 
affirm  that  the  necessity  for  sympathy  has 
ceased.  It  is  almost  the  breath  of  intellec- 
tual life  to  the  very  little  children.  And  if 
the  teacher  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  grown 
old  in  heart,  she  cannot  accomplish  the 
highest  results  in  the  primary  department, 
even  if  she  has  a  good  deal  of  the  wisdom 
which  comes  from  maturity  of  intellect. 
The  little  ones  have,  many  of  them,  come 
from  homes  where  the  mother's  very  exist- 
ence has  been  so  bound  in  theirs  that  she 
has  had  a  laugh  for  their  most  childish  sport, 
or  a  tear  for  even  imaginary  woes. 

If  the  teacher  is  lacking  in  loving  sym- 
pathy, the  removal  from  home  to  the  school- 
room will  be  too  much  like  taking  the  tender 
house-plant  and  placing  it  out  in  the  cqld 
winter  air.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  child 
has  come  from  one  of  the  unhappy  homes 
where  children  receive  little  care,  our  sym- 
pathy will  be  like  the  blessed  sunshine  to 
the  plan<  which  has  scarcely  felt  its  genial 
influence. 

I  think  one  makes  a  better  teacher  of 
the  little  ones  by  knowing  something  of 
dolls,  and  having  an  appreciation  of  their 
beauty.  It  is  not  beneath  your  dignity 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  boys'  sports. 
At  any  rate,  to  rejoice  at  their  success  in 
harmless  games  and  to  feel  with  them  in 
their  defeat,  will  make  them  believe  that 
you  "really  are  of  some  account,"  and  give 
them   more  confidence  in  your  ability  in 


other  matters.  Don't  let  them  see  that 
things  which  seem  to  them  of  great  moment 
are  of  trivial  import  to  you.  The  child's 
nature  is  to  throw  off  grief,  but  while  it  lasts 
it  is  very  sincere,  and  you  must  enter  into 
the  sorrow.  Indeed,  if  you  have  a  womanly 
heart  this  is  not  difficult  for  you.  If  you 
put  your  mind  into  such  close  sympathy 
with  the  little  learner  that  you  feel  the  effort 
he  is  making,  by  some  subtle  effect  which  I 
cannot  fully  explain,  you  carry  him  to 
at  least  a  degree  of  success  ;  whereas  if  you 
repel  him  by  fear,  or  are  indifferent  or  pre- 
occupied, you  lessen  materially  the  chances 
of  his  success.  Sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor  is  more  needed  by  some 
pupils  than  by  others.  I  know  little  girls 
whose  progress  has  been  very  marked,  who 
owe  much  to  the  kind  sympathy  that  they 
have  received  from  their  teachers;  little 
girls  whose  natures  are  so  sensitive  that  the 
lack  of  sympathy  makes  them  draw  back 
into  themselves  the  very  qualities*  of  mind 
and  heart  which  render  them  so  attractive. 

As  the.  pupils  grow  a  little  older,  we  must 
not  let  sympathy  die  out.  I  think  it  may 
be  true  that  it  is  easier  to  cherish  this  feeling 
for  the  very  little  ones,  and  again  for  the 
oldest  pupils ;  because  out  of  sixty  there  are 
scarcely  six  of  the  six  and  seven -year- old 
pupils  without  something  winning  about 
them;  and  the  older  pupils  are  growing 
into  something  of  intellectual  compan- 
ionship with  us,  where  sympathy  becomes 
easier.  But  if  it  is  not  easy  to  feel  it  to- 
wards the  boy  and  girl  of  twelve,  thirteen, 
and  fourteen,  there  is  special  need  why 
teachers  should  cultivate  the  feeling.  The 
girls  will  be  growing  away  from  dolls  and 
little  dishes ;  we  must  have  some  influence 
in  determining  what  they  shall  grow  to- 
wards, and  how  can  we  have  that  unless  we 
set  our  minds  somewhat  in  accord  with 
theirs?  The  boy  is  getting  "too  big"  for 
many  of  his^ early  sports — "too  big"  for  his 
boyish  costume ;  we  must  see  to  it  that  he 
does  not  grow  "too  big"  for  his  teacher. 
Such  boys  can  be  made  the  most  loyal  of 
friends  if  only  convinced  that  you  are  hon- 
estly interested  in  them  and  in  their  amuse- 
ments; while  their  scorn  for  "a  woman 
who  smiles  all  the  time  and  doesn't  mean 
anything  by  it,"  is  delightful  in  its  genuine- 
ness. Again,  their  desire  to  get  away  from 
the  teacher  who  wants  to  work  them  up  to 
as  high  a  standing  as  pupils  in  a  correspond- 
ing grade,  but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  admits 
that  she  "  hat^s  boys,"  is  only  equalled  by 
the  desire  she  would  have  to  get  away  from 
them — if  she  did  not  get  a  good  salary  for 
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suying.  If  you  believe  them  very  disagree- 
able animals  ^t  this  age,  they  will  try  to . 
realize  your  expectations,  and  I  can  not  say 
bat  that  I  sympathize  with  ^them  in  the  de-r 
sire.  This  is  a  period  of  life  when  they 
have  naturally  a  tendency  towards  adven- 
ture. You  can  enter  into  that  feeling,  and 
lead  them  to  the  reading  of  works  of  some 
of  the  world's  great  travellers.  They  have 
a  taste  for  the  daring,  the  heroic,  and  they 
can  be  led  (/  speak  from  experience)  to  the 
most  eager  devouring  of  history. 

When  the  pupils  are  growing  older  a  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which 
leads  towards  the  taking  of  an  interest  in 
every  matter  of  moment  to  the  pupil,  leads 
to  a  companionship.perfectly  consistent  with 
discipline  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term. 
Thb  companionship  brings  its  own  reward. 
Indeed,  the  freshness  of  young  life  with  its 
iaith  and  courage  is  to  us  the  fountain  of 
youth.  College  honors  have  more  than 
once  been  laid  by  their  winners  at  the  feet 
of  high-school  teachers, .  because  the  sym- 
pathy which  bound  teacher  and  pupil  to- 
gether had  been  so  perfect  that  separation 
did  not,  in  any  degree,  weaken  the  sense 
that  the  rejoicing  of  the  teacher- friend  would 
be  almost  the  echo  of  the  victor's  rejoicing. 

In  the  darkest  hour  .of  loneliness,  when 
the  dread  visitor's  presence  was  still  felt  in 
the  household,  the  faithful  teacher  has  gone 
to  her  pupil,  and  the  low-spoken  ''  I  knew 
you  would  come,"  has  told  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  relations  that  have  existed. 

Without  at  all  weakening  character,  this 
sympathy  will  give  the  teacher  a  power  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  pupils  which 
will  enable  her  to  guide  their  intellectual 
and  moral  development. 

But  not  alone  in  the  school-room  is  sym- 
pathy an  element  of  power  in  the  teacher. 
When  teacher  meets  teacher  to  discuss  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  interest  of  the 
schools,  is  its  subtle  influence  felt.  The 
county  institute  instructor  who  can  make 
his  audience  feel  that  there  is  not  a  teacher 
there  honestly  trying  to  do  his  duty,  however 
humble  his  position,  with  whom  he  does  not 
sympathize  in  his  endeavors  and  in  his  trials, 
can  leave  a  thought  in  more  than  one  mind 
which  will  result  in  action.  And,  after  all, 
are  we  so  very  far  advanced  that  we  can 
only,  reach  our  brothers  and  sisters  by  the 
finger-tips  instead  of  with  the  helping  hand  ? 

If  the  intellect  is  growing  stronger  and  the 
heart  wacmer,  to  impart  to  others  something 
of  this  strength,  something  of  this  warmth, 
is  our  most  precious  privilege. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
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HUMILITY  is  the  foundation  of  all  true 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  man,  or  of 
God.  Except  we  become  as  little  children, 
we  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
God  hides  the  truths  of  His  kingdom  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  reveals  them  unto 
babes.  And  it  is  the  same  with  knowledge. 
"It  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary,"  says  Lord 
Bacon^  in  his  **  Interpretatioa  of  Nature," 
"  in  the  front  and  beginning  of  this  work, 
without  hesitation  or  reserve  to  be  pro- 
fessed, that  it  is  no  less  true  iu  this  human 
kingdom  of  knowledge  than  in  God's  king- 
dom of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall  enter  it 
except  he  become  first  as  a  little  child. ' ' 

There  is  nothing  paradoxical  or  difficult 
in  this  statement.  If  men  have  associated 
the  possession  of  human  knowledge  with 
high-mindedness,  it  'has  been  because  they 
have  been  influenced  by  prejudice  or  by 
jealousy,  or  else  because  they  have  selected 
some  isolated  examples,  and  made  them 
typical  of  the  whole  class.  If  we  proceeded 
in  this  matter  with  careful  and  deliberate 
examination,  we  should  speedily  discover 
that  conceit  and  self-sufficiency,  wherever 
found,  are  powerful  hindrances  to  the  at- 
taining of  solid  and  accurate  knowledge. 
It  is  the  man  who  knows  his  ignorance,  his 
small  capacity,  the  boundlessness  of  knowl- 
edge, the  extreme  difficulty  of  perfect  accu- 
racy, the  labor  needed  for  the  acquisition 
of  any  real  knowledge — it  is  such  an  one 
who  will  always  make  the  most  successful 
student.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
greatest  thinkers,  scholars,  discoverers,  and 
inventors,  have  commonly  been  the  men  of 
the  deepest  humility.  The  story  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  is  well  known.  Whatever  he 
might  seem  to  others,  to  himself  he  was  but 
as  a  child  upon  the  sea-shore,  finding  per- 
haps some  pebbles  more  beautiful  than  those 
which  others  had  discovered,  but  with  the 
great  ocean  of  truth  lying  all  undiscovered 
before  him. 

"The  sciences,"  says  Pascal,  one  of  the 
master  minds  of  the  world,  "have  two  ex- 
tremities which  touch  each  other.  The  first 
is  that  pure  ignorance  in  which  all  men  are 
born.  The  other  extremity  is  that  which  is 
reached  by  those  great  souls  who  have  tra- 
versed the  whole  extent  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  return  to  the  same  sense  of  igno- 
rance from  which  they  set  out.  But  this  is 
that  learned  ignorance  which  knows  itself." 
We  have  here  the  truth  which  corresponds 
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with  the  statement  of  St,  Paul :  "  If  any 
man  thinketh  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he 
knoweth  not  yet  as  he  ought  to  know.  (i 
Cor.  viii.  2.) 

But  valuable  as  the  human  mind  is  in  the 
seeker  after  truth,  it  is  but  the  first,  and  only 
a  kind  of  preliminary  requirement  for  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  concentration 
of  attention  is  indispensable  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  knowledge  which  deserves  the 
name.  Attention  is,  in  truth,  the  helm  by 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  governed  and 
directed.  It  is  the  explanation  of  most  of 
the  differences  by  which  one  man  is  distin- 
guished from  another.  According  to  the 
direction  and  concentration  of  a  man's  at- 
tention, such  is  the  man.  In  other  words, 
according  as  a  man  gives  his  whole  mind, 
or  a  part  of  his  mind,  to  this  thing  or  to 
that  thing,  so  is  his  intelligence  informed, 
his  will  shaped,  his  whole  character 
moulded. 

''Attention,*'  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "is 
to  consciousness  what  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil  is  to  sight.  .  .  .  The  greater  capacity 
of  continuous  thinking  that  a  man  possesses, 
the  longer  and  more  steadily  can  he  follow 
out  the  same  train  of  thought,  the  stronger 
is  his  power  of  attention ;  and  in  proportion 
to  his  power  of  attention  will  be  the  success 
with  which  his  labor  is  rewarded.  All  com- 
mencement is  difficult,  and  this  is  more  espe- 
cially true  of  intellectual  effort.  But  if  We  are 
vigorous  enough  to  pursue  our  course  in  spite 
of  obstacles,  every  step,  as  we  advance,  will 
be  found  easier;  the  mind  becomes  more  an- 
imated and  energetic,  the  distractions  grad- 
ually diminish,  the  attention  is  more  exclu- 
sively concentrated  upon  its  object,  the  kin- 
dred ideas  flow  with  greater  freedom  and 
abundance.  The  difference  between  an  or- 
dinary mind  and  the  mind  of  a  Newton 
consists  principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is 
capable  of  the  application  of  a  more  con- 
tinuous attention  than  the  other.  This  is, 
in  fact,  what  Sir  Isaac,  with  equal  modesty 
and  shrewdness,  himself  admitted.  To  one 
who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  he 
replied  that  if  he  had  made  any  discoveries 
it  was  owing  more  to  patient  attention  than 
to  any  other  talent.  It  is  very  much  the 
judgment  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle, 
when  he  pronounced  genius  to  be  <'  a  tran- 
scendent capacity  for  taking  trouble." 

And  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  general 
truth,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  there 
must  be  devotion,  labor,  toil,  the  ardent 
devotion  of  a  love  which  will  never  desist 
from  its  pursuit  until  it  has  gained  the  object 
of  its  desire.     "Jacob  served  seven  years 


for  Rachael,  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but 
a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her;  " 
and  such  must  be  the  ardent  and  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  of  every  one  who  aspires  to 
the  possession  of  knowledge.  Truth  will 
not  yield  herself  to  every  chance  comer  who 
seeks  her  hand.  Before  she  surrenders  her- 
self she  will  demand,  and  must  receive,  the 
most  unquestionable  proofe  of  devotion. 

There  is  no  knowledge  gained  without 
labor;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  value  of 
the  attainment  will  be  in  strict  proportion  to 
its  cost.  A  motto,  attributed  to  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  which  was  early  adopted  by  the  great 
Italian  Savonarola,  and  evidently  cherished 
by  him  thoughout  his  life,  deserves  to  be  in- 
scribed upon  the  memory  of  every  true  stu- 
dent: "A  man  knows  as  much  as  he 
works."  It  need  not  be  said  how  widely 
this  truth  is  forgotten  or  ignored.  Many 
seem  to  forget  that  knowledge,  like  all  other 
possessions  which  are  worth  having,  Costs  a 
great  deal.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  one  of  the 
greatest,  to  imagine  that  it  will  fall  into  our 
laps  while  we  sit  below  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge with  folded  hands.  "If  a  man  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  is  a  maxim 
as  true  in  the  world  of  mind  as  in  the  world 
of  matter.  In  both  departments  alike,  idle- 
ness and  drowsiness  will  clothe  a  man  with 
rags. 

*  *  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting.  * '  There 
is  much  to  know,  and  the  time  is  short. 
Yet  this  time  rightly  used  may  suffice,  if  not 
for  the  attaining  of  all  knowledge,  even  of 
all  that  we  count  needful,  yet  for  the  quali- 
fying ourselves  for  the  work  here  in  the 
world,  and,  beyond  this,  for  acquiring  some- 
thing of  that  general  knowledge  and  culture 
which  are  involved  in  what  we  call  a  liberal 
education.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man 
should  know  something  of  everything  and 
everything  of  something.  The  language  is 
exaggerated,  but  it  has  a  truth  at  its  founda- 
tion. Certainly  we  should  do  our  best  to 
understand  our  own  business,  whatever  it 
may  be;  but  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of 
study  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  has, 
of  necessity,  a  narrowing  effect,  and  we  are 
injured  morally  as  well  as  intellectually  by 
allowing  departments  of  our  intellectual  and 
sympathetic  life  to  lie  barren  and  unculti- 
vated. It  must  suffice,  for  the  present,  to 
have  touched  upon  this  point.  Only  one 
topic  remains  to  be  urged.  With  all  our 
getting  of  knowledge  we  must  not  neglect 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  or  the  knowledge 
of  God ;  for  this  is  the  culminating  point  of 
all  knowledge. 

We  should  seek  to  know  ourselves.     In 
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spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  it, 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
'' Heaven -descended  Know  thyself ^  It  is 
true  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of  exces- 
sive and  morbid  introspection ;  but  we  must 
not  therefore  neglect  the  duty  of  self-exam- 
ination. Whether  we  wish  to  amend  our 
errors  or  to  discover  what  kind  of  work  we 
may  hopefully  undertake  and  successfully 
perform,  we  must  do  our  best  to  know  our- 
selves. 

And  we  shall  never  really  know  ourselves, 
or  what  man  is  or  may  become,  without  the 
knowledge  of  God.  And  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  since 
it  is  by  many  declared  in  our  own  days  that 
soch  knowledge  is  unattainable.  We  have 
knowledge  only  of  phenomena,  it  is  said. 
Facts  of  the  material  world  around  us  we  may 
test  in  many  different  ways,  and  upon  the 
knowledge  which  we  thus  obtain  we  may 
place  a  certain  amount  of  reliance.  But  we 
have,  and  can  have,  no  such  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual  world  and  of  God,  and  there- 
fore, whilst  sentiment  and  imagination  may 
go  forth  into  those  regions,  knowledge  and 
the  action  which  depends  upon  knowledge 
must  be  restricted  to  the  sphere  of  the  seen 
and  the  tangible. 

These  are  bold  assertions,  and  their  very 
boldness  may  win  them  acceptance  with 
many  minds;  but  for  all  that  they  are  as  un- 
reasonable as  we  hold  them  to  be  untrue. 
Of  course,  if  we  are  quite  determined  to  do 
so,  we  may  doubt  the  existence  of  anything, 
or  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  any  certain 
knowMge  on  any  subject.  We  may  declare 
that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  an 
external  world.  All  that  we  really  know  is 
oor  own  sensations,  and  these  have  been  ex- 
plained by  different  persons  in  different 
wa^.  Bat  however  they  may  be  explained, 
it  IS  at  least  certain  that  all  men  live  and  act 
upon  the  presumption  that  there  is  an  exter- 
nal world,  something  besides  ourselves  with 
which  we  are  continually  in  contact,  and  of 
which  we  have  an  amount  of  knowledge 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Now,  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  matter  but  no  knowl- 
edge of  mind,  that  the  very  reverse  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Our  knowledge  of 
mind  is  immediate  and  direct,  it  is  revealed 
in  our  own  consciousness;  our  knowledge 
of  matter  is  mediate  and  indirect,  it  comes 
to  us  through  the  contents  of  our  conscious- 
ness. Whatever  may  be  our  theory  of  per- 
ception, this  is  true.  We  begin  with  mmd. 
But  for  this  we  should  never  really  know 
anjrthing :  and  it  is  absurd,  as  has  been  well 


remarked,  to  subordinate  the  knowledge  of 
mind  to  the  knowledge  of  nature,  seeing 
that  we  can  know  nature  only  by  means  of 
that  very  mind  whose  existence  we  are  de- 
nying. 

But  it  is  not  only  within  ourselves  that  the 
existence  of  mind  is  revealed  to  us.  Nature 
is  unintelligible  except  as  the  expression  of 
mind.  Everywhere  we  behold  the  preva- 
lence of  order  and  reign  of  law.  And  so 
everywhere  we  behold  the  existence  of 
mind,  and  of  mind  which  is  not  our  own  nor 
ourselves.  For  we  do  not  create  the  order 
of  nature  when  we  gaze  upon  it :  we  only 
recognize  its  existence.  It  is  there,  inde- 
pendently of  our  thoughts  and  perceptions. 
In  other  words,  there  is  mind  as  basis  of  na- 
ture and  of  existence. 

And  this  truth  is  recognized  by  men  in 
general,  in  all  ages,  and  it  comes  out  alike 
in  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  in  the 
craving  for  the  infinite  by  which  mankind, 
as  a  race,  is  distinguished.  That  sense  of 
responsibility  of  which  we  are  individually 
conscious  belongs,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  our  fellow  men.  It  is  shared  by  all,  or 
almost  all,  who  have  not  destroyed  their 
moral  faculties,  which  like  our  other  powers, 
intellectual  and  physical,  are  certainly  cap- 
able of  being  destroyed.  It  is  assumed  and 
acted  upon  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  We 
are  conscious  of  its  authority  in  ourselves, 
and  we  assume  that  others  are  under  the 
same  guidance. 

And  so  our  cravings  for  the  help  and  guid- 
ance of  a  Higher  and  Greater  than  ourselves 
lead  us  to  seek  for  Divine  light  and  love, 
just  as  other  impulses  urge  us  to  the  attain- 
ment of  other  knowledge  and  other  means 
of  satisfaction.  And  how  can  we  explain 
these  longings  but  by  the  theory  of  a 
Divine  origin  and  a  kinship  with  God. 
Yes,  it  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  made 
us  for  Himself,  made  us  like  Himself,  and 
there  is  no  full  and  abiding  satisfaction 
for  such  a  creature,  but  that  which  is  found 
in  his  Creator.  •*  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  should  know  Thee,  the  only  true 
God." 

And  this  knowledge  of  God  is  not  only 
possible,  is  not  only  the  secret  of  true  life, 
it  is  the  completion  of  all  the  knowledge  of 
which  man  is  capable.  All  other  knowledge 
is  incomplete  without  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
for  that  which  all  knowledge  reveals  to  us  is 
but  a  part  of  His  ways.  Until  a  man  knows 
God  he  cannot  really  know  himself,  he  can- 
not know  his  privileges,  responsibilities,  du- 
ties. *«In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light.'* 
It  is  in  God  that  we  know  ourselves,  our 
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fellaw-men,  our  place  on  earth,  and  all  the 
duties  connected  with  it.  This  knowledge 
alone  casts  light  down  upon  the,  path  which 
we  tread  on  earth,  and  forward  upon  the 
unknown  way  which  we  must  take  when  this 
life  is  over. 

All  knowledge  has  its  worth,  and  we  ought 
not  to  depreciate  any  field  of  human  inves- 
tigation; but  we  shall  be  neglecting  the 
highest  and  the  best,  if  we  do  not  seek  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  God.  And  this 
knowledge  is  now,  by  God's  mercy,  brought 
near  to  us  all.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
ask :  "Who  shall  ascend  up  into  Heaven"  to 
bring  us  this  knowledge,  since  Christ  has 
come  down  from  Heaven  to  reveal  the  Most 
High,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  and  truth.  We  have  seen  His 
glory,  the  glory  of  the  Father ;  and  He 
alone  can  reveal  the  Father.  In  His  light 
we  shall  see  light,  and  walk  in  light,  the 
light  of  truth,  of  knowledge,  and  of  love. 

Canada  Ed,  Monthly. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
response  to  a  circular. sent  out  last  Au- 
gust, has  gathered  some  valuable  information 
as  to  the  teaching  of  music  in  public  schools. 
Replies  were  received  from  343  cities  and 
towns,  embracing  a  total  population  of 
7,933,193,  a  school  population  of  2,181,634, 
and  a  public  school  enrollment  of  1,209,677. 
Of  these  places,  96  report  no  instruction, 
132  report  that  instruction  is  given  by  the 
ordinary  teaching  force,  19  report  only  spe- 
cial teachers  for  music,  and  96  report  the 
employment  of  both  ordinary  and  special 
teachers  for  music.  From  the  replies  of  132 
superintendents  of  cities  where  instruction  is 
given  exclusively  by  the  ordinary  teaching 
force,  it  appears  that  50  teach  either  by  rote 
or  without  system;  14  use  the  fixed  do,  51 
the  movable  do,  2  use  the  tonic  sol-fa  only ; 
the  rest  use  two  or  more  of  these  methods 
variously  combined  and  modified.  The 
time  devoted  to  music  varies  from  one  to 
three  and  three-quarter  hours.  Of  the  ninety- 
six  cities  where  no  instruction  is  given, 
seventy-six  give  reasons.  In  one,  the  school 
board  considers  the  community  too  poverty- 
stricken  ;  another  finds  no  reason  except  the 
lack  of  time;  a  third,  that  the  organization 
is  immature ;  a  fourth,  the  population  is  re- 
ported to  be  mainly  made  up  of  manufactur- 
ing operatives,  and  it  is  a  common  remark 
that  the  children  are  too  poor  to  occupy  the 
time  spent  out  of  the  mills  in  learning  music ; 


some  members  of  the  board  class  music  as 
among  the  "brass  ornaments";  a  fifth  gives 
lack  of  interest ;  a  sixth,  the  community  con- 
siders the  *'  three  R*s**^  are  the  only  subjects 
that  should  occupy  a  permanent  place  in 
public  instruction ;  seventh,  music  has  been 
taught  poorly  in  the  past  and  failed  lament- 
ably. The  Commissioner  is  convinced  that 
"  a  correct  philosophy  of  music  is  able  to 
adapt  its  instruction  to  the  lowest  conditions 
of  mind,"  and  that  "musical  instruction 
should  begin  with  the  youngest  and  smallest 
child,  and  can  begin  then  with  eminent  suc- 
cess." He  says  the  testimony  of  observers 
appears  to  justify  the  estimate  that  from 
ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  primary  schools,  are  capable  of 
practically  appreciating  the  main  elements 
of  music,  and  of  associating  these  elements 
with  musical  notation. — N,  Y,  School /our- 
nal^June,  '87. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


THE  school  is  made  up  of  many  differ- 
ent parts.  First,  there  is  the  teacher, 
then  the  pupils  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 
These  are  the  different  bodies  that  compose 
the  organization  in  its  largest  senses.  Then 
again  the  school  may  be  considered  as  the 
pupils  organized  into  classes,  and  pursuing 
a  systematic  course  of  study,  each  class 
bearing  a  certain  established  relation  to 
every  other.  Then  again,  the  school  may 
be  considered  as  a  miniature  government, 
with  its  legislative,  and  executive  powers, 
and  divided  into  the  governed  and  govern- 
ing. Then  it  may  be  thought  of  as  a  series 
of  exercises  or  experiences,  performed  in  a 
regular  order,  and  for  certain  definite  pur- 
poses. These  are  named  punctuality,  regu- 
larity, silence,  industry,  politeness,  etc. 
These  are  sometimes  called  the  cardinal 
school  virtues.  We  are  inclined  to  name 
them  the  cardinal  school  exercises.  But 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the 
school,  it  is  seen  to  be  an  organism  com- 
posed of  definitely  related  parts. 

Now,  the  first  purpose  of  school  govern- 
ment is  to  preserve  this  organization ;  by 
which  is  meant,  to  keep  all  these  different 
sets  of  parts  in  their  proper  relation  to  one 
another.  For  example,  productive  industry 
is  impossible  in  any  high  degree  without 
punctuality,  regularity,  silence,  kindness, 
and  the  like;  So  with  every  other  of  this 
set  of  parts.  It  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  others.  And  but  for  this  set  of  parts, 
the  other  set  of  classes,  or- of  governmental 
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parts,  could  not  properly  perform  their  func- 
tions. So  by  a  little  analysis  and  reflection, 
we  come  to  see  the  significance  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  purpose  of  school  government 
is  to  preserve  the  organization  of  the  school. 
Unless  this  be  done,  the  second  higher  pur- 
pose of  school  government  can  not  be  realized . 
This  second  purpose  is  to  develop  the 
power  and  habit  of  self-control.  The  prim- 
ary form  of  government,  whether  of  an  in- 
dividual emerging  from  infancy  or  of  a  peo- 
ple emerging  from  the  savage  state,  must  be 
that  of  authority.  It  is  an  influence  from 
without.  The  law  is  something  external  to 
which  the  subject  feels  commanded  to  yield 
obedience.  This  is  ever  the  condition  of 
childhood  and  youth.  But  it  is  the  function 
of  the  school,  through  its  method  of  admin- 
istering its  government,  to  bring  the  pupil 
on,  as  far  as  the  degree  of  the  development 
of  reason  within  him  will  permit,  toward 
that  stMe  in  which  he  shall  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  Or,  in  other  words,  to  bring  him 
to  that  state  in  which  the  direction  of  his 
tendencies  and  habits,  and  the  dictates  of 
his  reason  and  conscience  shall  be  in  accord 
with  the  law  of  right,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  written  and  unwritten  laws  of  society. 
Illinois  School  Journal, 
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IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  TONIGHT. 


If  I  should  die  to-night, 
Mf  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face, 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-place, 
And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair ; 
And,  laying  snow-white  flowers  against  my  hair. 
Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness. 
And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress. 
Poor  hands  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night ! 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  call  to  mind,  with  loving  thought. 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hand  had  wrought : 
Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said ; 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped. 
The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride. 
My  hasty  word,  would  all  be  put  aside. 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night. 

If  I  should  die  to-night. 
E'en  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once  more  to  me. 
Recalling  other  days  remorsefully. 
The  eyes  that  chill  me  with  averted  glance. 
Would  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perchance. 
And  soften  in  the  old,  familiar  way  ; 
For  who  could  war  with  dumb,  unconscious  clay  ? 
So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  aill,  to-night. 

O !  friends,  I  pray  to-night. 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow ; 
The  way  is  lonely :  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  me :  I  am  travel- worn : 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 
Forgive,  O  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead ! 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine,  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 


HUGH  MILLiER'S  EARLY  DAYS. 


HUGH  MILLER  devoted  himself  early 
to  a  life  of  hard  labor  as  a  quarryman 
and  a  mason ;  and  by  the  steady  exertion  of 
.  the  powers  which  God  had  given  him,  rose 
to  a  position  of  much  usefulness  and  honor. 
His  story  has  been  often  told,  to  show  what 
can  be  done  by  the  earnest  use  of  common 
means. 

His  father  was  master  of  a  sloop  belong- 
ing to  Scotland,  which  was  lost  in  a  fearful 
tempest.  In  consequence  of  this  bereave- 
menty  the  widow  had  to  work  late  into  the 
night  as  a  seamstress,  to  provide  for  the 
family.  Hugh  used  to  frequent  the  harbor 
and  watch  the  shipping,  sadly  missing  the 
familiar  vessel,  the  return  of  which  used  to 
be  the  cause  of  such  joy  to  him.  He  would 
a^o  climb,  day  after  day,  a  grassy  knoll  of 
the  coast,  close  behind  his  mother's  house, 
which  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  Moray 
Frith,  and  look  wistfully  out,  long  after  every 
one  else  had  ceased  to  hope,  for  the  sloop 
with  the  two  stripes  of  white  and  the  two 
square  topsails,  commanded  by  his  father. 
But  they  never  appeared  again. 

He  learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet'  by 
studying  the  sign-posts.  He  afterwards  at- 
tended a  dame  school,  and  persevered  in  his 
lessons  till  he  rose  to  the  highest  form,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Bible  class.  The 
story  of  Joseph  aroused  his  interest,  and  he 
became  a  diligent  reader  of  all  the  Scripture 
stories.  He  then  began  to  collect  a  library 
in  a  birch-bark  box  about  nine  inches 
square,  which  was  found  large  enough  to 
contain  all  his  books. 

He  has  described,  in  his  "Old  Red  Sand- 
stone," the  feelings  with  which  he  began 
quarry  work,  and  the  happiness  he  found  in 
it.  "To  be  sure,  my  hands  were  a  little 
sore,  and  I  felt  nearly  as  much  fatigued  as  if 
I  had  been  climbing  among  the  rocks;  but 
I  had  wrought  and  been  useful;  and  had 
yet  enjoyed  the  day  fully  as  much  as  usual. 
I  was  as  light  of  heart  next  morning  as 
any  of  my  brother  workmen."  After  de- 
scribing the  landscape,  he  says :  "  I  returned 
to  the  quarry,  convinced  that  a  very  exqui- 
site pleasure  may  be  a  very  cheap  one,  and 
that  the  busiest  employment  may  afford 
leisure  enough  to  enjoy  it. " 

Various  wonders  soon  disclosed  themselves 
in  the  rocks:  marks  of  furrows,  as  of  an 
ebbing  tide,  fretted  in  the  solid  stone ;  fos- 
sil shells  and  fish,  and  leaves  of  plants. 
Almost  every  day  opened  new  discoveries 
to  his  curious  eye,  and  awakened  deeper 
interest.     And   thus  began  that  course  of 
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observation  and  study  which  made  him  fa- 
mous as  a  geologist,  and  enabled  him  to 
render  valuable  help  in  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence. 

His  first  year  of  labor  came  to  a  close, 
and  he  found  that  ''the  amount  of  his  hap- 
piness had  not  been  less  than  in  the  last  of 
his  boyhood."  "The  additional  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years,**  he  adds,  "has  not 
shown  me  that  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
nection between  a  life  of  toil  and  a  life  of 
wretchedness.*' 

"My  advice,*'  says  he,  "to  young  work- 
ingmen  desirous  of  bettering  their  circum- 
stances, and  adding  to  the  amount  of  their 
enjoyment,  is  very  simple.  Do  not  seek 
happiness  in  what  is  misnamed  pleasure; 
seek  it  rather  in  what  is  termed  study. 
Keep  your  conscience  clear,  your  curiosity 
fresh,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
cultivating  your  minds.  Learn  to  make  a 
right  use  of  your  eyes;  the  commonest 
things  are  worth  looking  at — even  stones 
and  weeds,  and  the  most  familiar  animals. 
Read  good  books,  not  forgetting  the  best  of 
all.  There  is  more  true  philosophy  in  the 
Bible  than,  in  every  work  of  every  skeptic 
that  ever  wrote;  and  we  should  all  be  mis- 
erable creatures  without  it.** 


SCHOOI^ROOM  DECORATION. 


A  CLEAN  school-room  is  pleasant  even  if 
wholly  unadorned  ;  but  a  dirty  room  is 
unsightly  in  spite  of  the  most  elaborate 
decoration.  Before  we  begin  to  beautify 
our  school-room,  therefore,  let  us  make  it 
clean.  The  greatest  source  of  untidiness  is 
ink.  No  loose  ink-bottles  should  be  allowed 
in  the  room.  Ink-wells  sunk  in  the  desk 
are  the  best  to  use.  To  keep  the  floor  free 
from  papers  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide 
a  large  waste-basket.  This  should  be  of 
simple  and  chaste  design,  and  may  be  made 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

Now,  having  our  room  bright  and  clean, 
we  are  ready  to  decorate.  Maps  and  globes 
of  soft  and  well-arranged  hues  should  be 
preferred  to  those  of  brilliant  and  inartistic 
coloring.  Passing  to  those  things  not  com- 
monly considered  necessary,  I  will  first 
mention  window-shades.  Even  where  there 
are  inside  blinds,  it  will  be  found  that 
shades  or  curtains  give  the  school-room  a 
home-like  look,  and  not  only  aid  in  furnish- 
ing it,  but  also  afford  great  relief  to  the 
eyes. 

Pictures  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Good  pictures  exert  a  constant  influence, 


gradually  and  insensibly  raising  the  taste  of 
the  pupils,  and  refining  their  thoughts.  But 
cheap  pictures  are  far  better  than  none ;  al- 
ways provided  they  be  good  of  their  kind. 
A  good  wood-cut  is  better  than  a  poor  steel 
engraving,  and  a  good  steel  engraving  is 
better  than  a  poor  painting.  Nothing  is 
better  than  the  portraits  of  eminent  men. 
Views  of  noted  places  are  of  great  interest 
and  value.  The  geography  lesson  is  more 
pleasantly  committed  if  the  pupils  can  have 
meanings  given  to  the  long,  hard  names  by 
a  glance  at  pictures  of  the  places  they  are 
studying. 

Photographs  of  ancient  sculpture  illus- 
trating classical  mythology  are  eminently 
appropriate.  So  are  photographs  of  classic 
scenes  and  buildings  such  as  the  plain  ot 
Troy,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  the  Coliseum, 
and  the  Parthenon. 

Mottoes  are  very  pretty  decorations  for  a 
school- room.  They  have  also  a  far  greater 
moral  power  than  most  persons  would  sup- 
pose. Who  can  estimate  the  potency  of  the 
world*s  aphorisms  and  proverbs? 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  fitting 
for  school  adorning  than  flowers.  It  is  a 
pretty  custom  of  many  rural  towns  for  the 
little  children  to  bring  a  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers  each  morning  to  a  "teacher."  It 
will  be  well  to  have  a  few  pots  of  flowers 
always  blooming  in  the  window. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  should  be  a  hand- 
some bookcase  filled  with  well-bound  books 
of  reference — the  dictionary  and  cyclopedia, 
of  course,  and  a  good  atlas  and  gazetteer. 
Then  add  as  many  books  of  travel,  history, 
and  science  as  possible.  In  another  corner 
I  would  have  a  table  covered  with  baize,  on 
which  should  be  laid  a  daily  and  a  weekly 
paper,  and  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
monthly  magazines.  A  few  comfortable 
chairs  about  this  table  would  be  attractive 
on  rainy  days,  before  school,  and  during 
the  "  nooning.*'  Youth's  Companion. 


CHARLES  SUMNER.— Longfellow. 

River,  that  stealeth  with  such  silent  pace 
Around  the  City  of  the  Dead,  where  lies 
A  friend  who  bore  thy  name,  and  whom  these  eyes 

Shall  see  no  more  in  his  accustomed  place, 

Linger  and  fold  him  in  thy  soft  embrace. 

And  say  jrood-night ;  for  now  the  western  skies 
Are  red  with  sunset,  and  gray  mists  arise 

Like  damps  that  gather  on  a  dead  man's  face. 

Good-night !  good  night !  as  we  so  oft  have  said 
Beneath  this  roof  at  midnieht,  in  the  days 
That  are  no  more,  and  shall  no  more  return. 

Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  lamp  and  gone  to  bed ; 
I  stay  a  little  longer,  as  one  stavs 
To  cover  up  the  embers  that  still  burn. 
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THE  INCREASED  APPROPRIATION.* 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOHN  P.  ELKINS. 


1  DESIRE,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  few  things  relative 
to  the  general  question  of  increasing  this  ap- 
propriation. From  the  beginning  of  the 
session  to  the  present  moment  I  have  inter- 
ested myself  in  this  appropriation,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so  until  it  is  passed  finally  or 
defeated,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now,  sir, 
since  our  Appropriation  Committee  have 
acted  so  fairly  with  us  in  recommending  an 
additional  {500,000,  I  hope  the  House  will 
ratify  its  action  by  passing  it  as  the  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill.  I  would  gladly  have 
voted  for  f  2,000,000  if  our  finances  would 
warrant  it,  but  we  will  rest  content  this 
time  with  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  hope  of  getting  more  in  the 
future. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  members, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  panegyrize  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  our  State,  nor  cen- 
sure the  action  of  previous  Legislatures  in 
limiting  the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
common  schools  for  the  past  thirteen  years 
to  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 
However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  dwell  upon 
the  theme  of  education  and  mark  its  steady 
I  growth  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  I  apprehend 
that  we  are  here  as  practical  men,  willing 
to  concede  all  that  Thaddeus  Stevens 
claimed  for  free  schools  away  back  in  the 
thirties,  when  he  stood  like  an  Horatius  at 
tbe  bridge,  defiant  in  the  face  of  legions, 
and  by  the  force  of  his  logic  and  the  elo- 
quence of  his  language,  hurled  back  the 
enemies  of  free  schools  and  placed  the 
educational  interests  of  our  State  on  a  plane 
from  which  they  will  never  fall,  and  inter- 
ested more  in  the  question  of  the  ability  of 
our  State  to  increase  this  appropriation  than 
the  advisability  of  such  a  policy. 

In  rising  in  my  place  to  advocate  an  in- 
creased    appropriation     to    our    common 
'       schools,  and   thus  break,   if  possible,   the 
magic  spell  which  seems  to  have  riveted  the 
legislative  mind  on  that  same  old  million  of 
dollars  during  all   these  years,  I  trust  my 
I       motives  may  not  be  construed  to  be  those  of 
I       an  enthusiast.    After  some  study  of  the  con- 
I       dition  of  the  State's  finances,  I  am  fully 
'       convinced  that  we  are  in  a  shape  to  make  an 

♦  Remarks  of  Hon.  John  P.  Elkins,  of  Indiana 

County,  before  the  House  of  Representatives^  May  3, 

I         1887,  on  the  question  of  appropriating  an  additional 

I        I500000  for  the  bene6t  of  the  Common  Schools  of 

the  Commonwealth. 


appropriation  of  1 1,500,000  to  our  common 
schools. 

But  aside  from  the  question  of  the  ability 
of  the  State  to  increase  this  appropriation, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  idxX  that 
Pennsylvania  owes  it  to  herself  to  support 
her  common  schools  liberally.  Universal 
education  is  the  hope  of  popular  govern- 
ments. The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent voters  is  a  power  for  good,  while  the 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  voter  is 
the  rock  against  which  the  ship  of  state  may 
be  dashed  to  pieces.  It  was  the  Old  Com- 
moner of  Pennsylvania  who  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  duty  of  a  State  to  provide  a  liberal 
education  for  its  citizens:  "If  an  elective 
Republic  is  to  endure  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  every  elector  must  have  sufficient 
information  not  only  to  accumulate  wealth 
and  take  care  of  his  pecuniary  concerns, 
but  to  direct  wisely  the  legislatures,  the 
ambassadors  and  the  executive  of  the  na- 
tion; for  some  part  of  all  these  things, 
some  agency  in  approving  or  disapproving 
of  them,  fails  to  every  freeman.  If,  then, 
the  permanency  of  our  government  depends 
upon  such  knowledge,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  see  that  the  means  of  infor- 
mation bediffused  to  every  citizen."  These, 
sir,  are  the  words  of  a  statesman,  and  Penn^ 
sylvania  will  do  well  to  keep  them  in  sacred 
remembrance. 

Some  one  may  ask,  what  benefit  will  the 
common  schools  receive  by  increasing  this 
appropriation?  I  think  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  wages  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  There  is  no  class  of  people  so 
miserably  paid  as  are  the  teachers,  and  I  say 
all  speed  the  day  when  they  will  receive  bet- 
ter pay.  There  is  not  much  encouragement 
for  a  teacher  to  prepare  himself  for  his  work, 
and  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  a  profes- 
sion than  which  there  is  none  higher,  when 
he  examines  the  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  ascertains  the 
startling  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania,  the  aver- 
age wages  for  male  teachers  in  1886  was 
I36.87  per  month,  and  for  female  teachers 
I29.41  per  month.  Why,  sir,  the  old 
Roman  pagans,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  placed  the  deity  who  presided 
over  intellectual  endowments  first  among 
their  idolatrous  gods ;  we  seem  to  rank  ours 
last.  Think  of  it !  asking  people  to  make 
teaching  a  profession  and  paying  them 
1 29. 41  a  month,  and  giving  them  employ- 
ment for  about  six  months  of  the  year.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  we  pay  our  bartenders 
more  than  we  pay  our  teachers.     We  have. 
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in  Pennsylvania,  more  than  twenty-three 
thousand  teachers.  This  appropriation,  if 
divided  among  them,  would  stimulate  many 
a  struggling  teacher  to  enter  a  training 
school  and  prepare  himself  better  for  his 
wort:. 

When  seated  in  royal  chairs,  we  should 
not  forget  the  peasant's  rounds.  Being 
favored  with  good  school  facilities  our- 
selves, we  should  not  neglect  our  more  un- 
fortunate neighbor.  Startling  as  the  fact 
may  seem,  yet  I  presume  there  are  but  few 
of  us  who  have  stopped  to  examine  the  cen- 
sus reports  of  1880,  to  Team  that  Pennsylva- 
nia has  228,014  people  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Enough  to  make  a  city  like  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny !  Truly,  this  does  not  reflect 
great  credit  upon  this  State  of  industrial 
wealth  and  great  natural  resources.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though  the  god.  Money,  had  jilted 
the  goddess,  Education.  There  were  in  the 
common  schools  last  year,  979,429  pupils ; 
there  were  outside  of  them  one-fourth  of 
that  number  who  could  not  read  nor  write. 

Are  we  not  convinced  that  something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil  in  ouk 
common  school  system?  I  believe  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  State  will  pay  her 
teachers,  equip  her  schools,  and  exercise  ab- 
solute control  over  her  school  system.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  and  I  beg  pardon  for  this 
disgression,  I  think  this  Legislature  will 
crown  a  very  fair  record  in  lasting  honor, 
if  it  concludes  to  take  a  step  in  advance  of 
its  predecessors  and  appropriate  ^5 00, 000 
more  to  the  common  schools. 

No  appropriation  could  be  made  which 
will  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  the  State.  The  framers  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution were  quick  to  recognize  this  fact, 
and  as  a  restilt,  we  have  that  provision 
which  makes  the  minimum  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  {1,000,000.  This  clause 
did  as  much  to  carry  the  new  Constitution 
into  favor  with  the  people,  as  any  other  part 
of  that  fundamental  law.  By  referring  to 
the  constitutional  debates  you  will  see  that 
this  was  the  prevailing  argument  in  favor  of 
putting  this  provision  into  that  instrument. 
Thirteen  years  have  passed  since  then ;  our 
State  has  made  rapid  strides  in  population 
and  wealth ;  bur  revenues  grow  larger  each 
year;  our  schools,  instead  of  numbering 
17,000,  as  they  did  in  the  year  1874,  now 
number  20,, 683;  then  we  had  less  than 
20,000  teachers,  now  we  have  more  than 
23,000;  yet  we  are  still  anxious  to  appro- 
priate that  same  old  million  of  dollars  each 
year.    Let  us,  fellow  members  of  this  House, 


change  this  thing  if  for  nothing  else  than  to 
relieve  monotony.  Why,  sir,  if  the  gentle- 
men who  fought  over  this  question  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  could  walk  in 
here  now,  they  would  imagine  that  they  had 
been  enjoying  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  for 
the  past  thirteen  years,  and  that  old  Time 
had  stood  still  to  wait  on  their  slumbers.  On 
this  question  we  have  held  our  ground 
bravely.  They,  in  their  wisdom,  said  we 
should  never  appropriate  less  than  {1,000, 000 
to  the  comnion  schools;  we,  in  our  generos- 
ity, have  not  beeri  able  to  appropriate  more. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  appeal 
to  the  pride  of  the  members  of  this  House 
to  make  this  appropriation,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  Legislature  which 
has  redeemed  every  pledge  it  made  to  the 
people,  will  not  mar  so  excellent  a  record 
by  giving  a  black  eye  to  the  common 
schools.  There  is  no  danger  of  exhausting 
the  Treasury  by  making  this  appropriation. 
It  appears  from^the  late  report  of  the  Audi- 
tor General  that  there  was  a  balance  in  the 
Treasury,  November  30,  1886,  of  {2,101,- 
45  7*5  7'  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  such  a 
balance  deposited  in  the  various  banks  of  the 
State,  making  money  for  capitalists  ?  Would 
it  not  redound  more  to  the  credit  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  to  have  given  at  least  a  fourth 
of  this  to  aid  our  schools?  For  years,  when 
the  friends  of  common  schools  would  talk 
about  increasing  the  appropriation,  some 
financial  officer  of  the  State  would  whisper 
into  the  Legislative  ear:  "Don't  do  that 
this  year,  wait  until  the  next  Legislature 
meets."  This  argument  has  spent  its  force 
and  no  longer  deters  the  friends  of  common 
schools  from  making  honest  and  just  de- 
mands on  the  Treasury.  Pennsylvania's 
finances  are  in  too  good  condition  to  admit 
of  the  plea  of  proverty  against  this  demand. 
The  total  public  debt  of  this  State  was,  on 
November  30,  1886,  {17,258,982.28  ;  the 
total  assets  in  sinking  fund,  {10,180,746.46. 
A  little  more  than  {7,000,000  would  wipe 
out  the  entire  debt,  and  we  have  a  balance 
of  {2,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  which  would 
reduce  the  indebtedness  to  {5,000,000. 
No,  our  Treasury  b  big  enough,  our  State  is 
rich  enough,  our  Representatives  are  willing 
enough;  then  why,,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  good,  do  we  hesitate  to  increase  this  ap- 
propriation? 

Aside  from  our  ability  to  make  this  ap- 
propriation, I  take  it  that  Pennsylvania  has 
pride  in  her  common  schools,  and  cannot 
afford  t<}  lag  behind  in  the  onward  march 
of  education.  I  am  within  the  bounds  of 
truth  when  I  make  the  assertion  that  Penn- 
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sylvan ia  contributes  less  to  her  public 
schools,  in  proportion  to  her  ability,  than 
any  other  state.  The  other  day  I  spent 
several  hoars  in  looking  over  school  reports  of 
other  states,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  how 
much  more  liberally  they  support  their  pub- 
lic schools  than  we  do.  I  will  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  many  instances  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  New  Jersey 
appropriated  to  her  common  schools  in  1885, 
{1,529, 292. 84.  California  appropriated  in 
i886,-^i, 884.065. 07.  OhioVappropriation 
from  the  various  funds  in  1886,  amounted 
to  12,248,793.01.  New  York  distributed 
among  her  public  schools  in  1885,^3,339,- 

73*-33-  LaxJ  / 

I  find  that  the  average  wig€s--=feT' teachers 
in  Pennsylvania  is  less  than  in  twenty-nine 
other  states.  Now,  sir,  it  does  seem  to  me, 
that  a  State  whose  resources  are  almost  unlim- 
ited can  well  afford  to  aid  her  public  schools 
as  much  as  any  state  of  the  Union.  Why, 
the  very  gods  must  frown  upon  us  if  we  con- 
tinue this  grudging  policy.  Of  them  to 
whom  much  is  given,  much  is  required. 
Certainly  Pennsylvania  is  not  meeting  this 
requirement  in  her  treatment  of  the  common 
schools.  I  hope  the  House  will  resist  every 
attempt,  either  here  or  in  conference  com- 
mittee, to  reduce  this  appropriation  bdow 
{1,500,000. 
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ON  Friday  a  reporter  of  The  News  speiit 
one  of  the  pleasantest  half-days  that  he 
has  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  in  the  Model 
Department  of  the  West  Chester  State  Nor- 
mal SchooL  Usually  the  school  day  has 
been  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
2:30  in  the  afternoon,  but  since  the  warm 
weather  began  one  sessioii  has  been  the  rule. 
At  8  o'clock  school  began,  and  the  school 
joined  heardly  in  singing  a  simple  hymn, 
and  after  an  appropriate  Scripture  lesson  all 
chanted  in  concert  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

After  these  exercises  two  of  the  classes 
were  dismissed  to  the  recitation  rooms, 
where  Miss  Lydia  A.  Martin  and  Miss  Ab- 
bie  Eyre  hear  their  classes.  In  the  main 
school  room  there  came  first  the  A  reading 
dass,  which  read  in  a  most  pleasing  and 
appreciative  manner,  Alice  Carey's  "Order 
for  a  Picture"  and  Longfellow's  "Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus,"  showing  the  best  of  teach- 
ing. Gesture  was  brought  in  in  the  most 
natural  yet  skilful  manner.  Thirty  minutes 
soon  passed,  and  the  classes  changed.  Then 
came  a  young  geography  class,  who  were 


thoroughly  interested  in  the  geography  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  learning  geog- 
raphy and  learning  to  tell  in  the  best  way 
what  they  had  learned.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  in  no  educational  line  greater 
progress  has  been  made  than  in  the  teaching^ 
of  geography.  What  with  books  of  travel, 
newspaper  clippings,  pictures,  natural  pro- 
ducts of  various  countries  moulding  the 
maps,  geography  has  become  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  studies. 

After  the  next  change  came  the  younger 
reading  class.  It  was  really  astonishing  to 
one  who  had  been  brought  up  on  Comly's 
spelling  book  to  see  what  these  children  had 
learned  in  less  than  a  year.  We  heard  them 
read  passages  that  they  had  never  seen  be- 
fore as  well  as  we  could,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  was  they  read  so  naturally.  No  bad  habits 
of  tone  or  manner ;  to  use  their  own  words 
they  told  the  story.  Their  reading  lesson 
was  illustrated  with  stuffed  animals  and  birds 
from  the  scholars'  fine  mtiseum,  and  as  the 
half  hour  would  have  been  too  long  for  an 
exerciee  for  such  young  children,  they  were 
sent  to  the  blackboard  and  drew  in  white 
and  colored  crayons  very  creditable  pictures 
of  various  little  objects  furnished  them. 

A  reading  lesson  by  one  of  the  older 
classes  was  about  the  coffee  tree.  Not  cmly 
did  they  read  well  and  intelligently,  but 
everything  was  explained  in  the  clearest  and 
most  interesting  way.  When  they  read  that 
the  height  of  the  coffee  tree  was  six  feet,  one 
boy  was  sent  to  the  door-frame  to  mark  how 
high  he  thought  six  feet  was,  and  then 
another  boy  carefully  measured  six  feet  up 
to  see  how  near  number  one  was  right,  and 
by  the  way  he  was  remarkably  near  right. 

Composition  Class. — The  '*Fly  "  was  the 
subject  for  the  day ;  by  skilful  questioning^ 
and  the  aid  of  pictures  and  a  fly  a  great 
many  interesting  facts  about  it  were  brought 
out.  They  were  expected  to  prepare  a  com- 
position about  "The  Fly"  for  an  exercise 
during  the  neict  session  of  the  school.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  one  written  by  a  mem- 
ber  of  this  class  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Squirrel' '  after  examining  a  stuffed  specimen. 

THE  SQUIRREL. 

"  This  is  a  squirrel ;  it  has  two  eyes,  two  ears,, 
four  feet,  and  a  tail.  Its  eyes  are  black  and  are 
set  in  the  side  of  its  head  so  that  it  can  see  all 
around.  The  squirrers  body  and  tail  are  shaped 
like  a  cylinder.  The  squirrel  has  a  cone-shaped 
head,  its  body  is  long  and  slender.  The  head 
and  body  are  covered  with  fur.  The  squirrel  is 
a  reddish-grey  on  its  back,  and  underneath  it 
is  a  gfreyish-white.  There  is  a  dark-red  stripe 
along  its  back  and  tail.  The  squirrel's  tail  is 
long  and  bushy.    The  squirrel  has  four  toes  on 
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each  front  foot,  and  five  toes  on  each  hind  foot. 
Its  toe-nails  are  long  and  sharp.  The  nails,  or 
claws,  are  sharp  and  curved,  so  that  the  squirrel 
can  climb  a  tree  or  a  fence.  The  squirrel's  front 
paws  are  called  hands,  because  he  can  hold 
nuts  and  other  things  with  them  as  we  do  with 
our  hands.  The  squirrel  has  four  long  sharp 
teeth,  two  in  the  upper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower 
jaw.  They  are  yellow  on  the  outside  and  white 
on  the  inside.  The  yellow  part  is  hard  and  the 
white  part  is  soft.  The  squirrel  keeps  his  teeth 
sharp  by  grinding  them  on  the  nuts  he  eats." 

The  author  of  this  composition ,  as  may 
be  plainly  seen,  repeats  what  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  day  before,  but  the 
spelling  and  punctuation  are  hi^  own  with- 
out correction  or  change  at  the  hand  of  the 
teacher.  The  handwriting  in  the  manuscript 
is  good  and  legible  for  a  child. 

This  only  serves  as  a  sample  of  the  work 
in  every  department  of  study — nothing 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  In  everything  the 
children  were  taught  to  do  their  best.  We 
saw  a  number  of  compositions;  all  were 
written  neatly  and  in  their  best  hand.  What 
most  astonished  us  was  the  punctuation  and 
use  of  capital  letters  was  almost  without 
fault,  and  their  grammar  uniformly  correct. 

After  the  lesson  in  natural  history  and 
composition  came  an  older  geography  class, 
and  while  these  were  drawing  their  maps  on 
the  blackboard  the  little  folks  had  their 
nuniber  lesson.  They  were  as  happy  over 
iheir  mathematics  as  if  it  were  a  game,  and, 
tndeed,  it  came  pretty  near  being  one.  They 
were  learning  the  fundamental  rules  of  arith- 
metic with  real  things,  not  with  abstract 
figures,  and  the  knowledge  and  skill  they 
showed  were  astonishing.  Here  and  every- 
where we  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
times  have  certainly  changed ;  here  was  a 
school  of  children  learning  all  that  we  ever 
learned,  and  a  great  deal  more  and  better, 
and  yet  always  with  evident  pleasure. 

And  then  their  writing !  Why,  the  six 
and  seven-year-olds  wrote  before  our  very 
eyes  in  a  way  that  made  us  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. The  Typographical  Union  ought  to 
give  Miss  Blaachard  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
what  she  is  doing  in  this  line.  It  seems 
that  they  begin  to  write  on  the  first  day  in 
school,  and  every  detail,  such  as  the  hold- 
ing of  the  pen,  etc.,  is  learned  just  right  at 
the  stait. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exercises  we 
witnessed  was  drawing  in  water  colors  by 
the  whole  school.  Only  about  fifteen  min- 
utes were  allowed  for  this  exercise,  and  all 
entered  into  it  with  enthusiasm.  Freshly- 
cut  rose  buds  were  distributed  among  them, 
and  they  were  instructed  simply  that  car- 


mine and  white  properly  blended  would 
give  the  ros^  color,  and  emerald  green  and 
brt>wn  the  color  for  the  leaves.  In  the  little 
time  that  was  devoted  to  this  employment 
the  paints  were  mixed  and  the  work  ac- 
complished. While  there  was  not  perfec- 
tion of  coloring  in  any  of  the  paintings,  it 
was  astonishing  that  children,  some  of  whom 
were  not  yet  seven  years  of  age,  should  with 
only  a  few  weeks'  practice  be  able  to  paint 
a  rose  bud  with  so  much  success  that  it  was 
easy  recognizable,  and  to  have  taken  it  from 
nature.  What  made  it  more  remarkable 
was  the  accuracy  with  which  each  child  re- 
produced the  characteristic  markings  of  the 
specimen  befoi-e  him. 

ENTHUSIASTIC   LITTLE   FOLKS. 

The  little  folks  appear  to  be  all  enthus- 
iasm in  whatever  they  attempt,  and  in  some 
way  it  is  made  to  be  a  delight  to  them. 
Nothing  is  a  task,  and  form,  color,  dimen- 
sions and  the  relation  of  parts  is  studied  in 
every  object  that  their  eyes  may  light  upon. 
Hand  and  ear  and  eye  are  trained  for  prac- 
tical use.  The  muscular  exercise  is  always 
furnished  in  the  way  of  graceful  movements 
to  music  easily  accomplished  without  telling 
the  child  of  any  awkward  or  angular  motions 
that  may  be  natural  to  him.  His  training 
simply  leads  him  out  of  them,  and  gives 
him  something  better  instead.  Training 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  by  exercises  in  the 
vowel  and  consonant  sounds  prepares  them 
for  clear  enunciation.  No  spelling  lessons 
are  given,  and  a  child  that  does  not  know 
the  alphabet  is  taught  to  read  at  once  both 
print  and  script.  He  is  showh  a  stuffed 
bird  for  instance.  He  recognizes  it,  the 
word  "  bird  ''  is  written  on  the  blackboard, 
then  a  short  sentence  of  two  or  three  words. 
He  is  taught  to  copy  it.  He  can  now  read 
it,  though  he  does  not  know  a  letter.  The 
same  words  are  put  into  other  combinations. 
If  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board,  "  The 
bird  has  two  eyes,"  the  child  is  expected  to 
bring  the  bird  and  point  out  to  his  cla.ss- 
mates  the  eyes  that  are  referred  to,  and  so 
in  all  their  studies  to  learn  things  in  a  nat- 
ural way.  This  alone  can  account  for  the 
progress  made. 

The  Model  School  has,  during  the  past 
year,  been  very  successful.  Between  60  and 
70  pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  and 
among  them  we  saw  children  from  many  of 
the  best  and  most  prominent  families  in 
West  Chester  and  the  surrounding  country. 
From  what  we  saw  of  the  school  it  is  evident 
that  the  progress  and  dfscipline  of  the  school 
could  not  be  excelted.     The  children  were 
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always  busy  and  evidently  were  delighted 
with  their  work.  The  best  of  order  pre- 
vailed bo(h  in  the  school  room  and  in  pass- 
ing to  and  from  classes.  And  yet  the  con- 
trol was  of  that  perfect  but  rare  kind  that 
seems  to  manage  itself.  It  is  evident  that 
these  children  are  learning  as  much  in  good 
habits  and  good  manners  as  they  are  from 
their  books.  The  school  was  evidently  used 
to  visitors,  for  the  boys  and  girls  were  in  no 
way  disconcerted,  and  we  learned  that  many 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  education 
visit  the  school.  We  really  do  not  know 
where  our  readers  could  spend  a  pleasanter 
morning  than  in  this  remarkable  school, 
where  we  are  sure  they  would  meet  with  a 
hearty  welcome.  West  Chester  Local  News, 
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THE  Pionier  Verein,  an  association  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  our  early  German 
settlers,  has  just  issued  to  its  members  an 
address  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Maisch,  on  Henry 
Muhlenberg  and  his  services  as  a  botanist. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  has  a 
special  charm  as  showing  the  close  connec- 
tion of  our  early  scientific  workers  with 
their  colleagues  in  Europe.  The  first  Muh- 
lenberg; came  from  Germany  to  this  city  in 
1742,  and  became  the  patriarch  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church  in  America.  His 
eldest  son  was  General  Muhlenberg,  who 
changed  his  minister's  gown  for  a  soldier's 
uniform,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  in  many  public 
offices.  The  second  son  also  left  the  pulpit 
to  become  a  Representative  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  remained  in  the  pub- 
lic service  throughout  his  life.  The  third 
son,  born  in  Montgomery  county  in  1753, 
was  educated  in  Germany,  returned  to  as- 
sist his  father  in  his  clerical  work;  and 
finally  became  pastor  himself  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1777  he  was  forced  by  the  British 
to  leave  the  city,  and,  taking  refuge  in  Lan- 
caster, he  became  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  there,  and  died  there  in  1815.  It 
was  in  this  exile  from  Philadelphia  that  he 
first  devoted  his  attention  to  botany,  and  the 
thoroughness  that  characterized  all  his  work 
soon  made  him  master  of  all  that  was  then 
known  of  this  useful  science.  Muhlenberg's 
services  were  acknowledged  by  the  European 
botanists  of  the  day,  including  Michaux, 
^ther  and  son,  the  latter  the  benefactor 
whose  gift  has  given  the  Park  its  splendid 
collection  of  oaks  and  its  botanical  lectures, 
and  by  Pursch,  who,   after   serving   three 


years  as  gardener  for  Hamilton  at  the 
Woodlands,  became  famous  by  his  collec- 
tion of  American  plants. 

Muhlenberg  worked  diligently  in  his  own 
locality,  and  near  Lancaster  found  eleven 
hundred  plants  useful  in  economical  and 
medical  botany,  and  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  kinds  of  grass,  as  to  whose  character 
and  fitness  for  domestic  purposes  he  made 
diligent  study.  His  "Flora  Lancastriensis " 
was  one  of  his  earliest  contributions  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  his 
botanical  friends  abroad  and  at  home  helped 
him  to  make  it  complete,  for  his  industry 
in  serving  others  in  their  scientific  studies 
was  so  well  known  that  no  one  hesitated  to 
ask  his  help,  and  some  leaders  in  science 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  returning 
his  kindness.  Muhlenberg  planned  and 
sought  the  co-operation  of  other  botanists  in 
the  preparation  of  an  American  Flora,  but 
it  was  not  done  until  our  own  time,  by  Tor- 
rey.  Gray  and  their  co-laborers.  Still,  the 
merit  of  its  suggestion  belongs  to  Muhlen- 
berg. He  pointed  out  the  men  to  whom 
special  sections  could  be  entrusted,  and  as 
least  set  some  of  them  at  work  which  has 
made  their  names  known.  Muhlenberg,  in 
18 1 3,  printed  a  catalogue  of  American 
plants,  which  showed  the  progress  h^  had 
made  in  his  task,  and  his  "  Catalogue  of 
American  Grasses"  was  not  printed  until 
after  his  death,  while  his  Herbarium  was 
presented  to  the  Philosophical  Society  in 
1 81 8,  as  a  memorial  of  his  services,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  was  so  neglected  as  soon 
to  lose  its  value,  and  was  entirely  useless 
when  Gray  wanted  to  study  it  in  his  exten- 
sion and  renewal  of  Muhlenberg's  botanical 
work.  In  Gray's  Manual,  Muhlenberg  is 
credited  with  over  a  hundred  species  and 
varieties  which  he  was  the  first  to  describe. 
His  name  has  been  honored  by  foreign  and 
American  botanists,  who  have  given  it  to 
many  plants  in  various  fields  of  botanical 
research,  while  the  names  he  himself  gave 
to  plants,  and  especially  to  grasses,  have 
been  extended  to  numerous  new  varieties 
found  in  regions  quite  unknown  to  him. 

His  correspondents  included  all  the  lead- 
ing botanists  of  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
and  many  of  them  either  visited  him  or  sent 
their  students  to  him  in  his  hospitable  Lan- 
caster home.  One  of  his  visitors  was  Hum- 
boldt, who,  in  1804,  on  his  return  from  his 
five  years*  jonrney  in  South  America,  the 
beginning  of  his  great  fame,  paid  Muhlen- 
berg a  visit  with  Bonpland,  his  companion, 
and  Humboldt  wrote  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  instruction  he  had   received 
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from  the  American  botanist.  Pxinceton  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  learned 
societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  recog- 
nized Muhlenberg's  scientific  services,  by 
x:onferring  honorary  degrees  and  distinc- 
tions, and  all  this  time  he  was  living  the 
•quiet,  busy  and  useful  life  of  a  local  clergy- 
man of  a  large  and  flourishing  church  in 
Lancaster;  yet  he  found  time  to  do  an 
.amount  of  scientific  work  that  has  made  its 
mark  on  botany  ever  since.  The  immor- 
tality which  was  promised  him  by  some  of 
his  correspondents  in  giving  his  name  to  so 
many  plants,  is  limited  now  largely  to  the 
text-books  and  books  of  reference,  but  his 
merits  deserve  the  handsome  acknowledg- 
ment which  Prof.  Maiscb  has  made  in  his 
lecture.  Fhila.  Ledger. 


THE  PALACE. 


EVERY  man,  woman  and  child  upon 
earth  owns  a  Palace.  We  may  be  very 
poor  in  this  world's  goods  and  chattels; 
our  dwelling  may  be  in  a  by-street,  sur- 
jrounded  by  squalid  forms  and  repulsive 
(imagery ;  our  purse  may  be  empty,  our  ha- 
ibiliments  worn  and  faded ;  yet  every  one  of 
hus,  dear  reader,  owns  a  palace.  And  it  is  a 
glorious  structure,  formed  of  the  costliest 
material,  more  magnificent  in  its  structure 
than  Versailles  or  the  Vatican;  builded  by 
:a  greater  architect  than  he  who  designed 
.and  finished  those  splendid  piles  in  their 
matchless  beauty.  It  is  the  palace  of  the  soul. 
Yes,  within  that  wonderful  world  of  **the 
.dome  of  thought,"  the  human  brain,  is  that 
palace  reared,  and  in  it  are  many  chambers, 
lofty,  spacious,  glorious;  where  the  soul 
walks  as  their  lord  and  master,  and  dwells 
in  absolute  sovereignty  as '* king  of  thought. " 
But  the  soul  must  furnish  her  mansion ; 
must  fill  those  chambers  with  pictures  and 
imagery,  beautiful,  chaste,  grand,  noble, 
lasting,  and  eternal  in  their  loveliness  and 
splendor ;  or  hideous,  impure,  low,  debased, 
fading,  darkened  and  defaced.  Among  the 
furniture  her  own  hands  placed  within  her 
palace  that  Soul  must  dwell ;  must  gaze  upon 
.a  scene  of  beauty,  or  on  pictures  wild,  weird, 
cruel,  desolate,  repulsive. 

How  shall  she  furnish,  then,  that  dwell- 
ing, in  which  she  must  reside  for  ever?  We 
answer,  with  the  images,  the  pictures,  which 
she  brings  from  the  environment  without ; 
from  the  world,  the  universe  around  her  home. 

Literature  offers  many  things  that  the  soul 
.can  appropriate  to  furnish  her  abode.  Things 
jthat  are  pure  and  lovely  as  the  dreams  of 


heaven,  things  of  grandeur  and  of  splendor, 
and  of  majestic  mien  and  aspect ;  or  forms 
that  are  revolting  and  ghastly,  which  lie 
under  shadows  dark,  and  are  only  lit  by  the 
lurid  gleams  of  hell.  The  sweet  images  that 
the  poet  brings  to  light ;  his  fiairy  scenes  of  love 
and  l;>eauty,  his  visions  of  loveliness,  which 
haunt  the  heart  with  their  tender  beauty. 
The  grand  pictures  of  the  past,  the  present, 
the  future,  which  history  and  philosophy 
bring  to  the  mental  vision;  the  lovely  crea- 
tions of  the  artist,  which,  transferred  to  the 
speaking  can vas«  are  again  transported  and 
delineated  on  the  walk  of  memory's  magic 
chamber  in  our  palace.  These  may  be  seized 
upon  and  appropriated  by  the  soul,  and  may 
adorn  her  palace  with  all  the  haunting  love- 
liness of  their  lasting  presence;  and  she  can 
retire  at  will  from  the  coldness  and  the  com- 
mon-place without^  to  gaze  upon  her  treas- 
ures in  her  own  sweet  home ;  treasures  which 
the  thief  cannot  steal  and  the  moth  cannot 
corrupt. 

Nature  too,  sweet,  living,  outward  Na- 
ture !  With  her  fair,  green  vales,  and  her 
sunny  hillsides;  with  her  blue  waves,  and 
her  bright  bending  skies ;  with  her  sunset 
clouds  of  glory,  and  her  dawning  splendors ; 
her  moonlight  on  fair  waters,  and  her  pure,  | 
calm  stars  in  the  dark  blue  vault  of  night; 
her  song  of  singing-birds;  her  melody  of  | 
running  waters,  and  whispering  zephyrs, 
and  tender  mysteries  of  her  sweet  reveal- 
ings ;  the  blush  of  her  roses ;  the  fragrance 
of  her  flowers ;  her  lovely  lights  and  deli- 
cate shadings.  These,  all  these,  speak  to 
the  soul;  offer  themselves  to  the  soul  to 
make  them  her  own,  and  to  hang  them  up  in 
the  picture  galleries  of  her  fairy  palace,  to 
brighten  it  with  the  unspeakable  splendor  of 
their  matchless  beauty  and  unfading  glory. 

Religion,  too,  offers  her  spirit-beauty  to 
furnish  ^he  palaces  of  the  soul.  She  brings 
the  picturings  of  its  native  land  of  heaven  to 
the  spirit  exiled  for  a  moment  here.  She 
revfeals  vistas  of  eternal  glory,  the  faintly 
revealed  glimpses  of  "the  green  pastures,** 
and  the  **  pure  river,*'  where  the  "  Father's 
House,"  the  Palace  of  God,  stands  with  its 
gates  wide  open  to  welcome  back  the  wan- 
derer home,  with  its  flash  of  golden  harps 
and  its  music  of  celestial  voices. 

Ah,  fairer,  purer,  sweeter  than  all  earthly 
and  outward  seeming ;  far,  far  sweeter,  may 
be  that  furniture,  those  pictures,  that  ima- 
gery, which  the  soul  may  gather  and  gaze 
on,  and  study  and  dwell  on  with,  delight, 
in  her  palace,  if  she  be  only  pure  and  holy, 
and  gather  sweet  flowers,  instead  of  seeking 
the  ghastly  things  of  evil.     Oh,   then,  let 
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not  the  "strong  man'*  keep  that  palace, 
and  darken  its  chambers,  and  fill  it  with  his 
ghastly  imagery;  but.  let  the  "stronger 
than  he'*  come  in  and  dwell  with  you,  and 
famish  your  palace  immortal  with  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 

So  shall  yoa  nearer  be  the  spiritual  nature ;  -  . 

And  war  triumphant  with  your  own. 


SERMON  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 


BY  DR,  J.  M.    GREGORY. 


IN  our  land  adornment,  the  number  of 
available  objects  in  whiich  the  element  of 
beauty  resides^  is  almost  endless.  The  land 
itself,  smoothed  into  the  level  lawn,  swelling 
into  soft  undulation,  or  cut  into  terraces 
in  a  thousand  combinations  flecked  with 
shadows  or  sleeping  in  the  pale  or  ruddy 
light,  is  perpetually  beautiful.  The  m3rriad 
fonns  of  plant  life,  from  the  delicate 
mosses  that  deck  the  ragged  rock  as  if  to 
help  to  look  beautiful,  and  the  little  grasses, 
making  in  their  very  multitude  the  royal 
holiday  attire  of  our  good  mother  Earthy  to 
the  stately  pine  and  the  grand  oak,  unite  in 
their  outlines  and  foliage  every  conceivable 
line  of  grace,  and  mingle  every  hue  and 
tint  of  beautiful  colors. 

And  the  flowers,  those  reminiscences  of 
Eden  and  promises  of  Heaven,  the  splendid 
children  of  the  sun  and  the  jewelry  of  the 
soil,  what  shall  I  say  of  them?  Beautiful  in 
form,  beautiful  in  color,  beautiful  in  ar- 
rangement, infinite  in  variety,  endless  in 
profusion,  decking  without  reluctance  the 
poor  man's  cot,  brightening  without  pride 
the  rich  man's  home,  blooming  with  wild 
content  in  lonely  forest  glades  and  on  the 
tinvisited  mountain  sides,  blazing  without 
ambition  in  the  public  parks,  shedding  their 
fragrance  without  anxiousness  in  the  cham- 
ber of  sickness,  cheering  without  reproach 
the  poor  wretch  in  prison  cell,  blushing  in 
the  hair  of  virtuous  beauty  and  shedding 
without  blush  their  beautiful  light  on  the 
brow  of  her  fallen  sister ;  sleeping  in  the 
cradle  with  the  innocent  life  of  infancy,  and 
blooming  still  in  the  coffin  with  the  cold 
clay  that  remains  after  that  life  is  spent ; 
scattering  their  prophetic  bloom  through  or- 
chards and  fields,  and  lighting  up  the  grave- 
yards with  their  still  undismayed  promises ; 
scorning  no  surroundings  however  humble, 
or  however  sinful,  flinging  beauty  in  the  wild 
wantonness  of  inlinite  abundance  on  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  worthless  things ;  they 
are  God's  incarnated  smiles  shed  forth  with 


a  love  that  frightens  our  poor  justice  out  of 
its  wits,  and.  with  an  infinite  justice  that 
puts  our  uttermost  love  to  the  blush,  teach- 
ing us  a  theology  better  than  the  creeds, 
and  a  science  better  than  the  schools;  at 
once  mocking  and  stimulating  our  acts,  kiss- 
ing us  when  we  fal]>  but  refusing  to  let  us 
lie  quiet  in  our  prostration,  and  perpetually 
urging  upon  the  great  heart  of  humanity, 
by  their  myriad  and  unending  illustrations, 
the  lesson  of  infinite  trust  in  that  divine 
Fatherhood  which  gives  their  splendor  to 
the  lilies,  and  tells  us  that  ''  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these." 


DOES  EDUCATION  DIMINISH 
INDUSTRY? 


THE  London  Spectator,  at  once  the  most 
serious  and  dignified  of  papers,  recently 
published  an  article  of  which  the  above  is 
the  title,  which  took  for  the  subject  of  its 
comments  the  plan  now  being  advocated  in 
England  for  introducing  work-shops  into 
the  national  schools.  As  the  same  plan  is 
coming  into  prominence  in  this  country, 
the  Spectator's  remarks  will  interest  our 
readers.  The  writer  in  question  says  that 
many  critics  of  the  present  system  of  pri- 
mary instruction  in  England  fear  that  it 
will  breed  up  a  generation  with  a  distaste, 
and  even  contempt,  for  manual  labor. 
**  The  boys  make  less  trusty  workmen,  and 
the  girls  worse  cooks  and  housemaids  and 
laundrywomen.  They'  are  less  hardy  and 
more  conceited  ^than  a  former  generation  ; 
have  less  liking  *for  work,  and  more  '  no- 
tions.' " 

As  this  language  is  used  in  advocating  a 
specific  project,  it  is  perhaps  too  strong  to 
be  critical,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  ex- 
presses a  feeling  very  general  not  only  with 
*'  the  classes,"  but  with  employers  of  labor 
of  all  degrees,  and  especially  with  employers 
in  a  small  way.  .  Moreover,  behind  all  these 
complaints,  some  of  which  are  justified,  for 
the  English  have  as  yet  been  too  busy  mak- 
ing up  leeway  in  the  battle  with  utter  ignor- 
ance to  attend  sufficiently  to  technical  edu- 
cation, there  rests  an  idea  general  enough 
and  broad  enough  to  deserve  attention,— rthe 
idea  that  education  is  in  itself  inimical  to  con- 
tinuous industry.  A  lad  who  expends  some 
years  in  acquiring  knowledge  will  not,  it  is 
fancied,  betake  himself  willingly  to  the 
drudgery  of  manual  labor,  will  avoid  it, 
even  if  he  loses  by  the  avoidance,  will 
crowd  into  the  towns,  and  will  go  perilously 
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near  starvation  in  any  easy  employment, 
rather  than  work  with  his  hands  for  fifty- 
four  hours  a  week.  The  old  method  of 
training  lads  through  apprenticeship  to  the 
necessary  habit  of  endurance  is  breaking  up, 
and  with  it  the  mechanical  aptitude  trans- 
mitted through  generations  which  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
almost  unconscious.  The  working  lad's 
mind  has  expanded,  however  little  ;  and  he 
will  not,  it  is  contended,  work  as  he  did. 

It  is  quite  right  that  the  subject  should 
be  stirred,  for,  if  the  theory  of  the  objectors 
be  true,  the  lookout  for  the  world  is  but  a 
poor  one.  Some  of  the  most  necessary 
tasks  are  disagreeable  tasks.  Somebody 
must  cart  the  muck,  dig  the  drains,  unload 
the  ships,  stack  the  coab,  carry  the  bricks, 
or  the  world  will  stop;  and  a  resort  to 
slave-labor  would  be  criminal,  or  too  exces- 
sive to  pay  highly,  inconvenient,  or  impossi- 
ble. Machinery  will  not  do  everything; 
will  not,  for  instance,  before  making  the 
bricks,  excavate  and  damp  the  clay  for  fill- 
ing the  moulds.  The  human  hand  is  still, 
in  many  departments  of  labor,  the  only 
conceivable  as  well  as  the  only  available 
machine.  Education  cannot  be  stopped; 
and  if,  therefore,  education  develops  an 
aversion  to  hard  work,  humanity  will  stand 
in  presence  of  a  nearly  insoluble  problem. 
The  chance  even  is  serious,  and  attracts  the 
more  attention  because  there  is  some  prima- 
facie  evidence  that  the  danger  is  real.  One 
clever  race,  the  Jew,  which,  though  often 
uneducated,  has  just  the  kind  of  intellect 
that  education  by  itself  produces,  steadily 
and  successfully  avoids  hard  manual  labor. 
The  Hebrews  all  over  the'  earth  will  not 
plough,  yet  they  contrive  to  live.  Another, 
the  Yankee,  which  is  educated,  dislikes 
work  so  much  that  it  is  said  that  its  true 
destiny  is  to  oversee  workers,  and  that  a 
Yankee  sitting  on  the  gate  to  drive  other 
men  to  labor  is  worth  five  Yankees  in  a 
field. 

The  drift  towards  the  towns,  which  in 
all  countries  follows  education,  and  is  now 
covering  Europe  with  huge  centres  of  popu- 
lation, is  believed  to  be  in  part  caused  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  *'  light  '*  tasks;  and 
the  excessive  increase  of  competitors  fdr 
clerkships  has  been  for  years  matter  of  con- 
stant observation.  The  clerks  swarm  in 
ever- increasing  numbers,  till  their  wages 
are  driven  down  to  starvation -point,  and 
they  declare  themselves  incapable  of  living 
under  a  competition  which  seems  to  have  no 
bounds.  There  are  trades,  we  believe,  now, 
in   which   the  clerks  pay   the   employers. 


Some  of  the  people  of  the  continent  are 
penetrated  with  the  notion  that  instruction 
is  fatal  to  willing  labor.  Mr.  Hamerton,  in 
his  wise  book  on  France,  declares  that  the 
peasants  think  a  son  who  has  gone  to  school 
outside  the  village  is  lost  to  their  work,  and 
believes  that  in  the  main  they  are  right,  the 
lads  who  have  been  instructed  revolting 
against  the  unbroken  toil,  the  penury,  the 
calculating  thrift,  essential  to  the  peasant 
life.  English  dealers  of  the  lower  class  say 
a  lad  must  be  taken  young,  or  he  will  never 
succeed ;  and  in  one  trade  at  least,  that  of 
a  sailor,  the  rules  in  favor  of  beginning 
early  are  made  immutable,  the  old  hands 
knowing  from  experience  that  the  life  is  in- 
tolerable to  most  of  those  who  have  tried 
any  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  dislike  of  work, 
which  is  at  once  the  roughest,  the  most  con- 
tinuous, and  the  worst  paid,  has  appeared 
among  two  of  the  best-educated  races. 
The  Scotch,  who  have  been  taught  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  are  now  far  more 
thoroughly  trained  than  the  English  na- 
tional-school boys,  show  no  disposition  to 
avoid  labor,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
markable for  persistent  and  fairly  contented 
industry.  There  are  thousands  of  Hugh 
Millers  among  them,  though  without  his 
genius.  The  Prussian  peasants,  who  are  as 
educated  as  the  English  will  be  twenty 
years  hence,  working  exceedingly  hard,  and 
in  the  country,  where  their  holdings  are 
their  own,  show  none  of  the  resentment  at 
their  fate  which  is  no  doubt  manifested  in 
the  towns  in  the  form  of  socialistic  aspira- 
tion. Gardeners,  who  all  over  Great 
Britain  are  the  best  instructed  of  manual 
laborers,  work,  more  especially  when  work- 
ing for  themselves,  with  unusual  diligence; 
and  it  is  matter  of  constant  observation  that 
a  laborer  who  happens  by  any  accident  to 
be  a  "bit  of  a  scholar*'  can  be  depended 
upon  when  work  presses  and  every  man  is 
required.  The  people  of  Rome,  who  can 
read  and  write,  are  far  more  diligent  than 
the  Neapolitans,  who  cannot ;  and  the  best 
workmen  in  Italy  are  those  who  have  passed 
throujgh  the  army,  and  so  obtained  what  is 
practically  an  education.  There  seems  no 
a  priori  reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise. 

Attendance  in  the  schools,  which  are  well 
ventilated  and  warm,  notoriously  improves 
health,  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  it  diminishes  strength  in  the  lower 
class  any  more  than  in  the  upper,  who 
decidedly  benefit  by  school- life.  Nothing 
recognizable,  in  fact,  happens  to  the  child 
who  is  taught,  except  a  break  in  his  habit 
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of  steady  endurance,  which  is  met  in  the 
agricultural  schools  by  the  system  of  half- 
time,  and  does  not  appear  to  impair  in- 
dustry in  factories  or  work-shops.  Culti- 
vated lads — we  mean  lads  "  well  educated  '* 
in  the  conventional  sense — work  in  scores 
ia  the  foundries,  learning  the  engineer's 
business  through  a  most  severe  physical  ap- 
prenticeship j  and  lads  who  emigrate  with- 
out capital  constantly  work  at  hard  tasks  as 
well  and  as  steadily  as  ploughmen;  often, 
moreover,  acknowledging  a  complete  con- 
tentment with  their  toil.  They  feel  monotony 
when  there  is  monotony ;  but  they  do  not  re- 
sent band-work  any  more  than  thousands  of 
educated  Canadians  or  New  England  farmers. 

On  the  whole,  and  subject  to  the  evidence 
which  can  only  be  supplied  by  many  more 
years  of  observation,  we  should  say  the 
truth  was  something  of  this  kind.  Educa- 
tion of  the  modern  kind  does  not  diminish 
industry,  and  does  not,  ilexcept  for  a  very 
short  period,  break  the  habit  of  a.ssiduity  at 
work.  Nor  does  it  diminish  the  readiness 
to  do  manual  labor  in  those  who  do  it, 
though  it  does  diminish  their  number, — the 
"delicate  "  lads,  as  their  mothers  call  them, 
who,  if  left  uneducated,  would  have  gone 
on  in  the  groove  of  their  forefathers,  taking 
by  a  species  of  natural  selection  to  the  lighter 
tasks.  The  remainder  work  as  before, 
though  probably  not  in  the  old,  machine- 
like way.  They  spare  themselves  more,  are 
more  quick  to  avoid  unnecessary  toil,  and 
no  doubt,  as  a  large  proportion  are  and 
must  be  selfish  men,  in  numberless  in- 
stances they  ''  scamp  ''  their  work  in  ways 
the  unintelligent  never  think  of.  That 
scamping,  together  with  the  eagerness  for 
more  money  produced  by  new  wants,  and  a 
certain  indocility  or  independence,  combine 
to  produce  an  unfavorable  impression  as  to 
industry  which  is  not  justified,  or  rather  is 
due  to  other  causes  than  aversion  to  work. 

The  English  must  wait  a  little  for  full  in- 
formation, the  boy^  who  have  passed 
through  school  not  being  thirty  yet;  but 
they  do  not  despair  of  seeing  plenty  of 
Hugh  Millers  among  their  workmen;  that 
is,  men  who  are  educated,  yet  have  a  defi- 
nite love  for  and  pride  in  exceedingly  hard 
and  monotonous  manual  toil.  Miller  set  up 
stone  walb  for  eight  hours  a  day — a  real 
ba£k-4)reaking  occupation  —  but  he  had 
learned  more  than  most  lads.  It  would  be 
well  if  half-time  could  be  made  general,  as 
many  are  nearly  convinced  it  would  in- 
crease learning,  by  allowing  school-time  to 
last  longer,  and  would  not  discourage  any 
scheme  for  keeping  up  the  habit  of  manual 


labor,  which  will  be  the  lot  of  the  great 
majority  while  the  world  goes  round,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  permanent  gymnasium 
of  the  human  race ;  but  there  is  little  fear, 
even  if  the  present  system  continues. 

The  changes  which  may  come  will  not  be 
produced  by  laziness,  but  by  a  longing  for 
larger  wages,  and  the  comfort  they  bring, 
which  some  industries,  agricultural  espe- 
cially, in  closely-populated  countries,  may 
find  it  difficult  to  satisfy.  It  will  be  satis- 
fied, however,  in  one  way  or  another,  for 
education  opens  wide  the  grand  safety-valve, 
the  power  of  wandering  over  earth  in  search 
of  the  opportunity  of  toil.  For  what  we 
know,  the  human  race  may  be  destined 
some  day  to  perish  like  mites  on  a  cheese, 
through  their  own  multiplication;  but  at 
present  there  is  ample  space  for  all  of  our 
race  who  may  for  the  next  century,  at  the 
cost  only  of  expatriation,  have  their  twenty 
acres  apiece  to  work  on.  Germans,  English- 
men, Italians,  are  swarming  out  in  thousands 
daily ;  but  still  there  is  no  chance  that  they 
will  perish  for  want  of  room,  or  be  driven, 
like  Chinamen,  to  that  ceaseless  work  for 
bare  existence  under  which  other  virtues 
than  industry  are  apt  to  perish.  Another 
Europe  could  live  and  prosper  on  the  un- 
peopled river-basins  of  South  America. 
Education  helps  to  disperse  mankind ;  and 
we  certainly  do  not  find  that  emigrants, 
who  are  rarely  of  the  know-nothing  class, 
are  at  all  reluctant  to  undertake  severe  toil. 

Is  there  not  in  the  whole  discussion  a 
defect  caused  by  tradition,  an  impression 
that  as  brain-workers  avoid  hard  labor, 
knowing  well  that  they  cannot  do  both  up 
to  their  full  power,  those  whose  brains  have  * 
been  developed  will  never  do  it?  Fortu- 
nately, or  unfortunately,  they  will  specially 
feel  the  great  disciplining  force  of  the  world, 
"  the  strong  conscription  of  hunger,'*  which 
constrains  us  all.  If  all  the  world  were 
Newtons,  nobody  would  get  a  mouthful  of 
bread  without  somebody  facing  all  weathers 
to  plough  and  sow  and  reap. 

Science  and  Education. 


The  difficulties  of  moral  teaching,  ex- 
ceed, in  every  way,  the  difficulties  of  intel- 
lectual teaching.  It  is  bad  policy  to  pre- 
scribe lessons  of  excessive  length,  expecting 
only  a  part  to  be  learned. — Bain, 

In  truth,  the  history  of  pedagogy  dates 
but  from  the  period  relatively  recent,  when 
human  thought,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
substituted  reflection  for  instinct,  art  for 
blind  nature. — Compayri. 
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AN  ORCHARD  FOR  BEAUTY  AND 
PROFIT. 


IT.^E  spend  money  for  flowering  shrubs; 
VY  the  beautiful  double-flowering  almonds, 
the  weigelas  and  deutzias,  which  delight  us 
with  their  spring  and  summer  bloom,  and 
we  rejoice  over  them  without  objecting  to 
their  "fleeting  show."  Now,  all  these  are 
enjoyed  solely  for  their  beauty.  An  orchard 
IS  no  less  beautiful  than  these.  A  massive 
apple  tree,  a  globe  of  snow  just  faintly  tinged 
with  the  most  delicate  pink ;  a  dwarf  pear, 
a  pyramid  of  flowers;  a  standard,  a  fountain 
of  spray  ;  the  cherries  and  plums ;  and  the 
peaches  with  their  soft  violet  shade — all 
these  are  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  popular 
flowering  shrubs.  Then,  after  the  blooming 
season  is  over  and  our  sense  of  sight  has 
been  gratified,  the  fruit  comes  in,  sometimes 
no  less  beautiful  with  its  varied  brilliancy  of 
color,  but  more  useful  than  the  majority  of 
farmers  are  ready  tg  believe.  How  many 
farmers  ever  think  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  ap- 
ples and  pears,  and  how  exceedingly  valua- 
ble the  fruit  can  be  made  for  feeding  to 
their  animals,  if  for  no  other  purpgse  1  When 
some  of  the  pear  trees  littered  the  ground 
with  their  ripe  mellow  fruit,  I  fed  them  to 
my  cows.  A  peck  of  pears  with  two  quarts 
of  meal  and  bran  for  a  noonday  feed,  in- 
creased the  milk  and  butter  one- fourth ;  and 
when  the  apples  were  ripe,  and  only  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  could  be  got  for  them  in  the 
market,  the  horses,  cows,  pigs  and  fowls  had 
all  they  wanted,  and  the  ripe  fruit  did  them 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

Some  farmers  give  the  windfalls — wormy, 
hard,  gnarled  fruit — to  their  animals,  and 
complain  that  they  are  unwholesome.  And 
why  not?  Are  they  wholesome  for  them- 
selves ?  Do  they  not  suffer  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  eating  hard,  unripe  apples?  Why 
should  they  expect  their  stock  to  escape 
similar  consequences?  Give  only  ripe, 
sound  fruit  to  the  animals ;  they  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it. 

An  orchard  is  a  permanent  crop,  yield- 
ing more  than  its  acreage  of  roots,  and  at 
scarcely  any  cost,  during  a  man's  whole  life ; 
three  hundred  bushels  of  fruit,  one  year  with 
another,  to  the  acre  being  by  no  means  an 
extravagant  estimate.  At  twenty-five  cents 
a  bushel,  a  moderate  estimate  too,  here  is 
seventy-five  dollars  per  acre  for,  let  us  say, 
thirty  years,  with  no  money  outlay,  and 
scarcely  any  labor  beyond  gathering  the 
crop.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  from  each  acre  of  orchard  is  the 
total  profit.     Then  why  should  not   every 


farmer  plant  and  care  generally  for  at  least 
ten  acres  of  apple  trees  ?  If  he  did,  and 
fed  the  fruit,  his  stock  would  mostly  escape 
the  diseases  now  so  destructive;  and  it 
would  pay  into  his  pocket  every  dollar  above 
estimated.     Therefore,  plant  trees ! 

Orchard  and  Garden. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FORESTRY 
>  ASSOCIATION. 


BY  W.  N.  LOCKINGTON. 


THE  need  of  some  concerted  action  for 
the  protection  of  our  forest  trees  has 
been  long  felt  by  those  who  have  not  al- 
lowed their  own  individual  work  and  inter- 
ests to  so  completely  fill  their  lives  as  to 
render  them  insensible  to  the  interests  of 
the  communityi 

The  white  man  ^  found  almost  the  entire 
area  of  that  part  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  large 
tract  to  the  west  of  it,  covered  with  a  con- 
tinuous forest  of  broad -leafed  trees — a  won- 
drous forest — full  of  magnolias  and  lirioden- 
drons;  of  conspicuous  flowered  leguminous 
trees  such  as  the  Robinia  and  the  Judas-tree, 
of  beautiful  Ericaceae  and  Rosacese,  of  the 
flowering  dogwood  and  the  catalpa;  and 
rich  in  numerous  species  of  oaks,  elms, 
birches,  beeches,  "willows,  poplars,  alders, 
ashes,  and  many  others.  But  the  forest  will 
not  grow  corn,  and  the  American  axe  was 
invented.  It  is  a  very  efficient  implement, 
and  does  its  work  well.  To  fell  trees  was 
the  ambition  of  every  settler ;  he  walked 
around  with  an  axe  on  his  Moulder,  and  his 
favorite  pastime  was  tree-slaughter.  This  is 
still  the  case  in  many  districts,  yet  little  by 
little  the  love  of  tree-destruction  has,  at 
least  in  and  near  the  centres  of  civilization, 
given  place  to  a  vague  fear  lest  our  forests 
might  fail  us,  a  feeling  that  trees  need  some 
kind  of  care,  since  they  cannot  be  grown  in 
a  year  or  two. 

The  cyclones,  droughts,  and  freshets  to 
which  the  arid  regions  of  the  Far  West  are 
subject,  began  to  teach  the  lesson  that  trees 
were  necessary  to  protect  a  region  against 
an  irregular  distribution  of  rainfall;  the 
floods  upon  the  line  of  the  Ohio  preached 
sermons  against  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests about  the  head-waters  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  the  Allegheny;  botanists  took 
up  the  subject  and  wrote  upon  it,  enforcing 
their  arguments  with  circumstantial  accounts 
of  the  eff'ects  of  tree-slaughter  and  tree-cul- 
ture in  Europe ;  until  at  last  the  ear  of  the 
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people  has  been  reached,  and  even  in  coun  • 
try  districts  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  trees 
is  growing. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  last  of 
civilized  countries  to  commence  to  care  for 
its  trees.  In  Europe  the  era  of  tree-slaughter 
has  passed.  Southern  Europe  has  suffered 
greatly  from  its  effects;  England  and  France 
have  been  scathed;  Northern  Europe  has 
been  threatened  with  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
greatest  sources  of  revenue ;  and  now  tree- 
planting,  and  the  conservation  of  the  exist- 
ing woods,  are  in  various  ways  enforced  by 
laws  and  by  public  opinion. 

But  the  times  are  ripe  in  this  country,  and 
the  movement  has  commenced.  Even  Penn- 
sylvania,  slow  to  move  tlyugh  it  be,  has  now 
its  Forestry  Association,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  disseminate  among  the  people  informa- 
tion respecting  the  effects  of  forest-destruc- 
tion in  the  change  of  climate,  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  rainfall  and  water-supply,  and 
injury  to  important  interests;  to  promote 
such  legislation  as  shall  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  those  disastrous  conflagrations  that 
now  do  even  more  damage  than  the  wanton 
tiseof  the  axe ;  to  foster  tree-planting,  and  to 
encourage  tree-conservation. 

In  this  good  work  every  one  can  help, 
though  in  varying  degree.  Every  youth 
who,  when  in  the  woods,  forbears  to  break 
or  cut  down  a  promising  young  tree,  every 
man  or  woman  who  plants  a  tree  where  it 
will  have  a  chance  to  grow,  is  assisting  in 
forest  preservation.  Whatever  legislation 
may  ultimately  be  formulated,  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  woods  will  ever  depend  princi- 
pally upon  the  amount  of  public  opinion 
which  supports  legislation.  When  the  own- 
ers of  trees,  and  all  those  whose  livelihood 
is  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  de- 
forestation of  our  State,  shall  have  learned 
to  take  the  same  care  of  trees  that  they  take 
of  domestic  animals,  tto  cut  down  only  such 
as  are  required  for  use,  and  to  either  plant 
or  protect  from  injury  promisingyoung  trees 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  cut  down — then 
oar  forests  will  be  safe. 

To  effect  this,  as  to  effect  other  great  re- 
forms, much  teaching  must  be  done ;  and, 
while  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  reach  the 
minds  of  adults,  the  education  of  the  young 
in  this  respect  is  of  even  greater  importance. 
It  needs  no  separate  text-book,  no  addition  of 
a  new  'ology  to  the  school  course,  to  compass 
this  object.  More  or  less  of  physical  geogra- 
phy is  taught  in  our  schools,  and  the  usual  in- 
formation concerning  the  distribution  of  trees 
can  easily  be  enforced  by  a  few  practical  les- 
sons upon  the  influence  of  trees  upon  man. 


In  this,  as  in  every  State,  there  ought  also 
to  be  a  school  of  forestry,  in  which  all  things 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  existing  for- 
ests, to  tree-planting,  arboriculture,  methods 
of  exploitation,  and  laws  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  shall  be  taught  to  those  who  expect- 
to  have,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  capa- 
city, the  management  of  forested  land. 

The  Amet  icon. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS. 


ANOTHER  thing,  also,  which  the  teacher 
should  always  regard  is  the  amount  of 
intellectual  patience  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  in  his  pupils.  The  attention  of 
young  children  to  one  thing  can  be  secured 
for  only  a  short  time,  and  there  should  be  a 
very  careful  gradation  in  this  regard,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  college.  In  the 
primary  school  the  exercises  should  be  very 
short ;  and  even  in  our  grammar  and  high 
schools  there  is  great  danger  of  trying  to 
hold  the  attention  too  long  to  one  subject.  A 
fixed,  earnest  attention,  even  for  a  short 
time,  is  productive  of  better  mental  habits 
than  a  languid  attention — if  it  may  be  called 
attention — for  a  much  longer  period.  The 
chronic  indifference  of  pupils,  of  which 
teachers  complain  so  much,  I  have  no  doubt 
is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  length  of  the 
exercises  as  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects. I  recollect  reading  several  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  with  a  freshman  class  in  col- 
lege, and  feeling  all  the  time  that  the 
students  were  impatient  of  delay  when  I 
ventured  any  critical  remarks  or  explana- 
tion of  the  text ;  but  the  same  class,  when 
as  seniors  we  read  the  same  plays,  so  beset 
me  with  questions  that  we  were  able  to  read 
not  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  in  the 
hour  allotted  to  the  lessons  as  formerly. 
This,  I  regarded  as  evidence  that,  whatever 
criticism  might  be  made  on  our  college  cur- 
riculum, the  students  had  acquired  some- 
thing of  that  "intellectual  patience"  to 
which  Newton  ascribed  his  chief  success. 

Still  another  important  principle,  closely 
related  to  that  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, is  that  children  can  only  be  educated 
by  their  own  mental  activity  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  teachers.  Montaigne  complained 
of  the  teaching  of  his  time,  that  it  gave  only 
the  thought  of  others,  without  requiring  the 
pupil  to  think  for  himself.  He  says  "  he 
has  no  taste  for  this  relative,  mendicant,  and 
precarious  understanding.*'  "  Like  birds,'* 
he  says,  "  who  fly  alft'oad  to  forage  for  grain, 
bring  it  home  in  their  beak  without  tasting 
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it  themselves,  to  feed  their  young,  so  our 
pedants  go  picking  knowledge  here  and 
there,  out  of  different  authors,  and  hold  it 
at  their  tongues'  end  only  to  spit  it  out  and 
distribute  it  amongst  their  pupils." 

The  dancing- master  might  as  well  teach 
us  to  move  gracefully  through  the  mazes  of 
the  dance,  without  requiring  us  to  leave  our 
seats,  as  the  teacher  to  inform  our  under- 
standings without  setting  them  to  work. 
**  Yet  'tis  the  custom  of  schoolmasters," 
says  the  same  author,  "  to  be  eternally  thun- 
dering in  their  pupils'  ears,  as  if  they  were 
pouring  into  a  funnel,  whilst  the  pupils' 
business  is  only  to  repeat  what  others  have 
said  before."  This,  however,  was  the  com- 
plaint against  the  teaching  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Is  it  possible  that  the  same  com- 
plaint might  be  made  against  the  teaching 
in  the  nineteenth  century!     Judge  ye. 

American  Teacher, 


USE  OF  PICTURES  IN  SCHOOL 
ROOMS. 


NEXT  to  the  objects  themselves,  pictures 
are  most  valuable  in  exciting  ideas  and 
thoughts,  and  are  therefore  useful  as  a  means 
of  language  study.  They  may  be  used  as 
objects  are  used  when  a  description  of  what 
is  seen  is  called  for,  or  they  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  imaginary  stories.  In  describ- 
ing the  parts  of  a  picture,  young  children 
will  need  special  assistance  and  direction 
from  the  teacher.  Place  a  large,  interest- 
ing picture — not  too  complex  at  first — be- 
fore the  class  or  school,  and  question  some- 
what as  follows : 

**How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  pic- 
ture ?"  • '  What  are  they  doing  ?"  "  W  hat 
animal  is  following  on  behind?"  "What 
kind  of  a  dog  is  it  ?"  "  What  is  one  of  the 
cows  doing?"  The  answers  should  be  in 
entire  sentences,  and  should  be  afterwards 
written  out  connectedly  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher.  After  some  practice  of  this 
kind,  the  pupils  may  be  able,  without  much 
assistance  from  the  teacher,  to  state  in  full 
all  they  can  see  in  a  given  picture.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  description  does 
not  consist  of  short  statements^  poorly  ar- 
ranged or  connected  together  by  many 
**  and's."  The  final  description  of  the  pic- 
ture suggested  above  might  be  as  follows : 
**  I  see  two  boys  driving  some  cows.  One 
of  the  cows  is  eating  grass  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  one  is  going  into  a  field.  A  large 
shepherd  dog  is  running  behind  the  boys." 

Another  scarcely  less  valuable  use  of  pic- 


tures in  teaching  language  is  to  suggest 
imaginary  stories  to  be  told  by  the  pupils. 
The  pictures  used  for  young  children  should 
be  simple  and  somewhat  striking.  By  pre- 
senting a  good  plan  or  by  asking  questions, 
lead  the  pupils  gradually  into  good  habits  of 
thought  and  constniction.  With  the  pic- 
ture above  indicated,  the  questions  might  be 
somewhat  as  follows:  What  shall  we  call 
the  boys  ?  Where  do  they  live  ?  Do  both 
live  on  the  farm  ?  Which  one  is  the  visitor 
from  the  city  ?  What  relation  are  they  to 
each  other  ?  Who  came  with  Charlie  to  the 
country?  What  are  they  doing?  What 
else  do  they  do  on  the  farm?  etc.  After 
questioning,  the  story  may  be  told  orally  by 
one  or  more  of  the  pupils,  and  afterwards 
written  out  in  full*.  Older  pupils  may  be 
able  to  write  the  story  out  in  full  after  a 
given  plan,  without  preliminary  questioning 
or  without  first  telling  it  orally.  The  cor- 
rection and  revision  of  the  papers  may  be 
made  during  the  time  of  a  regular  recitation, 
or  may  be  given  out  as  a  language  lesson. 
Encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  independence 
and  origmality  of  expression. 


STEADY  FOR  A  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


AS  we  are  turning  our  faces  now  towards 
the  year  1787,  in  commemoration  of  a 
great  event  in  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
we  instinctively  go  further  to  glance  at  the 
political  condition  of  Europe  in  that  same 
year.  It  is  curious  to  consider  that  the  cen- 
tury of  our  Constitution  that  we  are  now 
commemorating  carries  us  back  at  its  begin- 
ning over  all  the  numerous  revolutions  in 
France  to  the  Bourbon  Louis  XVI.  j  back  to 
the  great  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia ;  back 
to  the  personal  and  despotic  rule  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great  in  Prussia,  and  over  the  num- 
erous vicissitudes  through  which  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  passed ;  back  to  the  earlier 
days  of  George  III.,  when  "the  people" 
had  no  voice  in  choosing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; back  to  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  and 
back  to  the  days  when  an  Irish  Parliament 
sat  in  College  Green.  Then  absolutism 
prevailed  in  sdl  the  great  countries  except- 
ing Great  Britian,  but  even  there,  while  the 
Government  was  **  constitutional,"  it  was 
the  constitutionalism  that  was  administered 
by  the  **  pocket  borough  parliament "  of 
that  day,  the  seats  in  which  were  held  by 
the  landed  aristocracy — ^a  constitutional 
Government  that  was  the  farthest  remove 
from  the  parliamentary  government  of  our 
day,  which  is  controlled  by  the  ballots  of 
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the  millions  of  enfranchised  voters  of  the 
British  and  Celtic  Islands.  Now  every  great 
power  of  Europe  except  Russia  and  Turkey 
(which  latter  is  Asiatic  rather  than  Euro- 
pean) is  limited  by  constitutional  covenants. 
Instead  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Sardinia, 
Piedmont,  the  Sicilies  and  the  States  of  the 
Church,  we  have  the  Parliamentary  King- 
dom of  Italy.  The  absolutism  of  Louis 
XVI,  who  was  then  the  reigning  monarch 
in  France,  has  been  followed  by  the  Direc- 
tory, the  Consulate,  the  Consulate  for  life, 
the  Empire  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  the  res- 
toration of  the  "legitimate"  Bourbon,  the 
reign  of  the  "  Citizen  King  "  of  the  French, 
the  Restoration  of  the  short-lived  "  Repub- 
lic," the  Second  Empire,  and  now  the 
third  Republic,  which  has  already  had  a 
longer  lease  of  life  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  Prussia  of  that  day  was  the 
Prussia  of  the  despotic  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  had  died  but  the  year  before,  bequeath- 
ing his  sword  to  Washington — the  Prussia 
which,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  passed 
through  the  deep  humiliation  of  Jena,  and 
has  now  again  risen  to  be  the  great  military 
power  of  Europe,  heading  the  reconstituted 
German  Empire  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Bis- 
marck and  Moltke.  The  house  of  "Bra- 
ganza  has  ceased  to  reign,"  and  so,  indeed, 
has  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  Po- 
land was  then  still  upon  the  political  map 
of  Europe,  and  her  king,  Stanislaus  II.,  still 
occupied  a  place  in  the  list  of  European 
sovereigns,  but,  while  Poland  was  still  there, 
there  was  no  Belgium,  that  industrious, 
thriving  and  intelligent  kingdom  in  the 
"low  countries"  being  a  creation  of  more 
modem  times ;  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
what  is  now  the  powerful  Italian  kingdom 
was  a  scattered  group  of  small  kingdoms, 
dukedoms,  and  petty  principalities. 

Amidst  all  these  separations,  congrega- 
tions, aggregations,  reconstructions,  as  con- 
spicuously exemplified  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  Austro-German  Empire  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Prusso-German  Empire  of  our 
day,  the  great  characteristic  is  the  change 
in  the  fundamental  basis  of  government — of 
•'forms"  of  government  and  the  advance 
towards  government  by  constitutional  com- 
pact, guaranteeing  political  rights  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  These  changes, 
numerous  and  multiform,  though  all  tending 
in  the  one  direction  of  guarantees  to  popular 
rights,  are  the  broad  marks  in  the  political 
history  of  Europe  since  the  proclamation  of 
the  American  Constitution  of  1787.  And 
the  great  fact  connected  with  that  frame  of 
government  is  that  amidst  these  momentous 


changes  everywhere  else  in  the  civilized 
world,  it  has  remained  unchanged  as  a 
**  system  "  of  government,  the  two  or  three 
great  amendments  being  additions  relating 
to  the  enfranchised  slaves,  their  votes,  and 
their  social  rights.  But  as  a  "  frame  of  gov- 
ernment"— as  a  system — it  has  gone  on 
unchanged  through  these  hundred  years, 
while  change  was  written  on  the  face  of 
nearly  all  other  nations. — Phila,  Ledger, 
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NOTHING  adds  more  to  the  beauty  of  a 
homestead  than  a  few  trees  arranged  in 
an  artistic  manner.  Native  forest  trees  are 
indeed  graceful,  but  it  is  not  often  that  they 
grow  at  the  most  convenient  places.  Art 
must  aid  nature  in  making  our  homes  pleas- 
ant. Nothing  seems  more  dreary  than  a 
home  without  any  trees  in  the  yard.  There 
is  nothing  to  protect  the  house  from  the 
direct  rays  of  a  July  sun.  With  but  little 
expense  the  homestead  can  be  made  both 
pleasant  and  attractive.  Plant  a  tree  and 
watch  it  grow,  and  each  year  your  home 
will  become  more  attractive. 

Trees  along  the  streets  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  a  country  village.  Nature  is  beau- 
tiful, but  under  the  control  of  man  she  will 
become  more  beautiful  or  more  repulsive. 
Nothing  is  more  desolate  than  a  ruined 
homestead.  Nature  has  gone  to  ruin.  Man 
instead  of  adding  to  her  beauty  has  only 
deprived  her  of  her  strength.  By  a  little  care 
even  a  wilderness  may  become  attractive. 

Frequently  the  district  school-house  is 
located  at  the  most  dreary  spot  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  land  is  not  fit  for  farming, 
so  they  build  a  school-house.  All  are  influ- 
enced to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  their  sur- 
roundings. The  beautiful  in  nature  appeals 
to  the  beautiful  in  character.  The  school 
should  be  the  most  attractive  place  in  the 
community.  Let  trees  be  planted  in  the 
yards  and  the  grounds  be  decorated  in  the 
manner  most  pleasing  to  the  community. 

Plant  trees  around  the  school-house,  and 
the  boys  will  take  care  of  them.  Encourage 
the  boys  to  do  the  planting.  Have  appropri- 
ate exercises,  and  "Arbor  Day"  will  be  cher- 
ished for  years.  All  are  interested  in  taking 
care  of  their  own  work.  If  the  boys  plant 
the  trees  they  will  protect  them.  We  like 
the  idea  of  permitting  the  children  to  plant 
forest  trees  and  take  care  of  them  as  their 
own  property.  Every  boy  is  made  better 
by  cultivating  a  tree. 

We  would  like  to  see  our  tree-planting  day 
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observed  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  who 
plants  a  tree  is  doing  something  for  future 
generations.  How  many  desolate,  gloomy 
places  might  be  made  attractive  by  a  little 
time  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  people ! 
There  is  not  a  village  but  might  be  made 
more  pleasant  and  attractive.  Let  us  study 
nature  more  carefully,  and  we  will  find 
many  things  to  admire. 


VISITING   SCHOOLS. 


HOW  CAN  A  SUPERINTENDENT  MAKE  HIS  VISIT 
TO  A  SCHOOL  MOST  EFFECTIVE  ? 


THE  work  of  a  Superintendent  must  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  character  of 
the  community  and  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  but  there  are  some  general  princi- 
ples which  are  equally  applicable  to  all  situ- 
ations. He  should  be  in  full  sympathy  with 
his  teachers,  that  they  may  regiard  his  visits 
as  those  of  a  generous  friend,  desirous  of  giv- 
ing them  any  aid  in  his  power,  and  not  the 
mere  round  of  an  official  to  inspect  and 
criticize. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Superintendent 
should  visit  the  schools  under  his  care — that 
he  should  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
school-room  with  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
Without  this  familiarity  with  their  daily 
work,  most  of  the  meditations  and  devices 
of  the  office  are  likely  to  be  of  little  worth. 
His  thought  may  be  clear  and  logical,  but 
his  aim,  in  many  cases,  will  be  wide  of  the 
mark. 

His  entrance  to  a  school-room  should  be 
quiet  and  familiar,  causing  hardly  a  ripple 
of  excitement  to  pass  over  the  room,  or  the 
mind  of  the  teacher.  Nor  should  he  often 
interrupt  the  regular  work,  of  whose  charac- 
ter he  wishes  to  learn  ;  and  in  no  way  should 
he  say  or  do  anything  to  disconcert  the 
teacher,  lessen  her  authority,  or  disparage 
her  scholarship  or  character  in  the  estima- 
tion of  her  pupils,  but  rather  should  his 
presence  be  helpful,  and  an  inspiration  to 
teacher  and  pupil  alike. 

He  will  often  see  and  hear  methods  which 
he  does  not  approve ;  but  is  he  to  censure 
and  condemn,  bringing  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  over  all  parties,  with  little  probabil- 
ity of  any  improvement  ?  No  earnest  work 
is  all  bad,  and  among  much  that  is  faulty, 
some  good  will  crop  out.  This  he  can  com- 
mend, and  suggest  how  it  might  profitably 
be  carried  still  farther.  With  the  direct  or 
implied  consent  of  the  teacher,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  he  may  ask  some  question  sug- 


gestive of  a  better  method — something  to 
awaken  their  curiosity  and  quicken  their  in- 
telligence. With  her  consent,  too,  he  may 
ask  if  they  have  ever  done  their  work  in 
this  way,  or  ^hat,  getting  their  opinion  as 
to  which  they  think  the  better.  He  may 
find  a  class  in  history,  for  instance,  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  the  book,  and  ask  who, 
forgetting  the  text,  can  tell  the  story  in  his 
own  way,  as  he  would  describe  what  he  had 
seen  to  a  companion.  In  geography  he  may 
ask  a  pupil  to  step  to  the  board  and  sketch 
the  boundaries  of  the  state,  for  example,  with 
one  or  two  towns  and  rivers,  and  tell  them 
that  when  he  comes  again  he  hopes  to  give 
them  another  trial.  Most  teachers  are  dis- 
cerning enough  to  follow  the  lead  thus  given. 

He  finds  a  room  in  infinite  confusion,  the 
floor  lined  with  papers,  the  ceiling  covered 
with  spitballs,  some  pushing  and  shoving, 
much  talking  and  no  work.  One  of  our 
experienced  principals,  some  time  since, 
wisely,  I  think,  remarked  to  one  of  his  as- 
sistants, that  he  "  never  should  allow  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  disorder.*'  What  is 
the  Superintendent  to  do?  Let  him,  per- 
haps, with  a  pleasant,  encouraging  word  to 
the  pupils,  walk  down  through  the  aisle  and 
back,  and  with  many  a  smiling  look  from 
little  boy  and  girl,  he  will  find  the  floor 
cleared  before  the  completion  of  his  round. 
They  will  appreciate  the  improved  appear- 
ance, be  ready  to  assure  him  that  he  will 
not  find  it  so  again,  and  the  teacher,  with 
some  quiet  suggestions  and  cheering  com- 
mendations of  what  is  good,  will  go  on  with 
her  work  stronger  and  happier. 

This  work  of  visitifig,  to  be  truly  valuable, 
must  be  supplemented,  or  preceded,  by 
meetings  of  the  teachers,  at  which  directions 
and  suggestions  can  be  given,  errors  pointed 
out,  methods  indicated,  and  illustrations 
given. 

The  Superintendent  should  never  discour- 
age any  method  without  suggesting  some- 
thing better  to  take  its  place.  This  fault- 
finding, this  jpulling  down,  is  so  easy,  but 
leaves  such  a  void,  such  dissatisfaction,  and 
often  helpless  despair,  as  its  only  results. 
The  visit  of  the  Superintendent  should  al- 
ways be  an  encouragement  and  an  enjoy- 
ment, and  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure 
and  hopeful  anticipation. 

Illinois  School  Journal. 


Instruction  should  give  pleasure  to  chil- 
dren, and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is 
something  wrong  as  regards  either  the  mode 
of  instruction  or  the  subject  matter  selected 
for  instruction. — Tate. 
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'  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  slcepin'."     Scotch  Farmer. 

^y^     AUTUMN  SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 
Official  Circular. 


Department  Public  Instruction,  .  ) 
Harrisburg,  Sept.  27th,  1887.  j 
To  ih€  Superintendents,  Teachers  and  School 
Directors  of  Pennsylvania, 

THE  work  which  Arbor  Day  shall  accomplish 
in  the  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth  is  but 
begun.  What  has  been  accomplished  is  but  a 
prophecy  of  what  is  to  be  done.  A  field  ever- 
widening  is  before  us.  School  grounds  especi- 
ally must  be  properly  enlarged,  and  fitly  orna- 
mented, so  as  to  secure  the  admiration  of  our 
communities,  and  become  a  source  of  refining 
culture  to  all  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth. 
With  this  will  go  forward  the  improvement  of 
our  roadsides,  until  man  and  beast  shall  travel 
beneath  the  shade,  and  the  birds  come  back 
again  to  cheer  them  with  song.  Then  rural 
parks  can  be  provided,  wherever  possible,  and 
a  universal  sentiment  be  aroused,  which  shall 
guard  our  mountain  springs  and  streams,  and 
keep  intact  the  shadowy  hills  and  mossy  dells 
with  which  our  State  abounds. 

Trees  must  be  more  generally  thought  of  and 
cared  for  by  the  people  of  the  State.  Forest 
trees,  fruit  trees,  and  shade  and  ornamental 
trees,  must  be  looked  at,  thought  about,  talked 
of,  and  planted  everywhere.  Teachers,  School 
Directors  and  Superintendents  may  become 
most  influential  factors  in  directing  attention  to 
this  necessity  of  tree-planting,  the  kinds  of  trees 
to  be  planted  in  different  localities,  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  should  be  done,  and  the  re- 
sults that  must  follow,  which  are  in  every  way 
profitable. 

We  call  on  the  Schools  and  School  authori- 
ties, therefore,  to  bestir  themselves  in  this  new 
crusade  against  ignorance,  recklessness,  selfish- 
ness, and  the  blind  folly  of  procrastination  and 
neglect.  Let  the  grounds  about  all  School 
houses  be  planted  with  shade  trees,  and  shrub- 
bery, and  vines.  Let  the  subject  of  tree-plant- 
ing be  discussed  in  evening  meetings  held  in 
the  School  houses  of  the  district.  Let  planting 
of  seeds  and  the  transplanting  of  young  trees ; 
the  wonderful  arts  of  budding  and  grafting ;  the 
number  of  trees  of  different  kinds  growing 
about  the  homes  of  individual  pupils  and  the 
numbers  that  may  yet  be  planted  there;  the 
nurseries  or  other  places  from  which  trees  that 
are  desired  may  be  secured ;  the  prices  at  which 
they  may  be  had;  and  any  other  matters  of 


I  practical  interest  in  this  connection,  that  suggest 
themselves  to  the  teacher,  be  made  the  subject 
of  school-room  or  class-room  consideration. 
The  State  comes  to  the  Schools  for  help.  Let 
that  help  be  given,  and  thus  in  her  increased 
material  wealth  alone,  the  Schools  will  return 
to  the  Commonwealth  year  by  year,  vastly  more 
than  the  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  that  have 
so  recently  been  appropriated  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  purposes  of  general  education. 

From  the  record  of  work  done  and  to  be  done, 
as  presented  in  the  individual  reports  of  Super- 
intendents found  in  the  last  annual  report  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction — extracts 
from  which  are  given  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  October 
— the  propriety  of  the  appointment  of  a  School 
Arbor  Day  by  this  Department,  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  the  necessity  for  its  continued 
observance,  become  clearly  manifest. 

Therefore,  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  intent 
of  the  proclamation  of  Arbor  Day  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Governor  Beaver,  through  securing  the 
united  efforts  of  our  schools — a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  which  were  not  in  session  at  the  time 
of  tree-planting  in  the  Spring — \te  hereby  ap- 
point      / 

^     Friday,  October  2ist, 

as  an  Autumn  School  Arbor  Day,  and  earn- 
estly urge  upon  Superintendents,  Teachers  and 
School  Officers  throughout  the  State,  the  pro- 
priety of  using  every  effort  to  forward  this  im- 
portant work,  employing  such  means  as  their 
good  judgment  may  direct.  We  further  request 
that  they  secure  a  full  report  of  work  done,  in 
order  that  the  record  thereof  may  be  preserved 
permanently  among  the  School  documents  of 
the  Commonwealth.  £.  E.  Higbee, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 


IN  a  letter  to  the  Junior  editor  from  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  who  is 
specially  interested  in  the  work  of  Arbor 
Day,  he  says:  **This  movement,  for  which 
Supt.  Higbee  and  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  have  done  so  much,  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing over  the  country.  Six  more  States 
are  now  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  seventeen 
Arbor  States  given  in  the  April  number  of 
The  School  Journal,  In  a  recent  lecture 
trip  through  the  Gulf  States,  the  Governors 
of  Mississippi  and  Texas  expressed  to  me  a 
desire  for  its  adoption  in  their  respective 
States.  The  interest  shown  in  its  ob?erv- 
ance  this  year  in  Florida  and  Alabama  was 
most  encouraging.  The  question  of  its 
legal  sanction  is  now  pending  in  several 
legislatures.  There  is  a  good  prospect  of 
its  early  adoption  by  all  the  States.  No  new 
measure  of  equal  importance  has  so  soon  se- 
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rured  such  general  approval  and  adoption. 
The  only  objection  I  have  encountered — 
and  that  from  two  States — is  their  size. 
The  Governor  of  Illinois,  for  example,  said, 
*  No  one  day  will  answer  for  our  State,  ex- 
tending north  and  south  through  five  and  a 
half  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  the  latitude 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  to  a  point  farther 
south  than  Petersburg,  Virginia,  with  great 
variation  in  climate  and  season.'  To  this 
my  reply  is.  *  Let  there  be  two  days  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor,  an  early  day  for  the 
southern  portion,  and  later  for  the  northern 
half,  as  is  so  successfully  done  in  Canada. ' 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  climatic  ex- 
tremes of  Canada  and  Florida  should  be 
rivals  in  their  interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm, 
in  observing  Arbor  Day." 

\.  The  annual  State  convention  of  the  Young 
,^  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  in  session  at  Lancaster  for  four  days 
during  the  latter  part  of  Septenber.  Among 
the  three  hundred  or  more  delegates  in  at- 
tendance were  the  representatives  of  seven- 
teen.colleges  of  the  State.  Ten  young  men 
represented  Captain  Pratt's  Indian  school  at 
Carlisle.  It  was  our  pleasure  and  our  privi- 
lege to  attend  a  part  of  the  sessions.  We 
have  never  been  more  impressed  with  the 
reverent  bearing  and  earnest  purpose  of  any 
body  of  men.  "  The  glory  of  young  men  is 
in  their  strength,"  and,  when  that  strength 
is  directed  only  in  the  way  of  righteousness, 
how  great  is  that  glory !  This  association 
now  extends  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Only  the  arithmetic  of  the  angels  can  estimate 
the  good  it  has  done  and  is  yet,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  destined  to  accomplish. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION. 

THE  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  as  brilliant  and 
successful  in  its  way  as  the  centennial  of  In- 
dependence in  1876.  What  more  therefore 
need  be  said  ?  To  attempt  any  detailed  de- 
scription would  be  futile.  There  would  not 
be  room  in  our  columns  for  a  tithe  of  the 
masterly  accounts  of  the  pageantry,  and 
ceremonials,  and  memorable  incidents,  that 
have  already  appeared  in  the  daily  issues  of 
the  newspaper  press,  and  been  read  with  ab- 
sorbing interest  by  so  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands. To  our  mind,  by  far  the  most  impres- 
sive feature  was  the  people  themselves.  On 
the  opening  day — that  of  the  great  Industrial 
parade — one  million  people,  men,  women 
and  children,  were  massed  on  Broad  Street, 


to  which  the  display  was  confined,  within 
a  range  of  five  miles  along  that  wide  avenue, 
which  on  that  day  seemed  much  too  narrow 
for  the  special  uses  of  the  occasion.  They 
symbolized  for  themselves  and  for  the  three- 
score millions  who  could  not  be  there,  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as 
such,  over  both  Army  and  Navy  and  those 
public  servants  in  civil  life  who  hold  their 
offices  for  the  time  being  only  in  pursuance 
of  popular  suffrage,  exercised  under  and 
protected  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
with  no  power  on  earth  to  subvert  or  destroy 
that  sovereignty  or  reduce  them  to  the  rank  of 
subjects  again,  "We,  the  People,"  were  there 
in  force  in  their  own  right,  not  by  permission 
of  any  authority  higher  than  themselves. 

Aside  also  from  the  entertainment  fur- 
nished by  the  evanescent  spectacular  dis- 
play, this  centennial  has  not  only  rekindled 
the  fires  of  patriotism  and  stirred  the  emo- 
tional nature  to  its  profoundest  depths,  but 
more  than  all,  it  has  already  exerted,  and  for 
a  long  time  to  come  must  contiime  to  exert; 
an  immense  Educational  influence  that  will 
be  felt  as  a  re-creative  power  to  the  remot- 
est borders  of  the  Union.  And  herein  lies 
the  grea^test  value  of  the  immense  demon- 
stration. It  has  flashed  upon  the  public 
mind  a  vivid  retrospection  of  the  anteced- 
ents of  our  form  of  government  and  their 
perilous  conditions,  lx)th  of  divided  public 
opinion,  and  financial,  commercial,  and 
governmental  chaos,  out  of  which  the  Con- 
stitution came  into  being  and  created  and 
saved  us  as  a  nation.  We  know  better  now 
what  it  cost,  and  the  impending  and  remedi- 
less catastrophe  from  which  it  rescued  this 
fair  land,  and  can  better  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  the  master  minds  that  framed  it. 

And  in  the  clearer  perspective  which  time 
and  distance  give,  we  can  recognize,  with 
devout  and  profoundest  gratitude,  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  from 
which  all  our  prosperity  comes.  We  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  taking  all  our  bless- 
ings as  a  free  people  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that,  like  certain  well-known  quadrupeds 
munching  acorns  under  an  oak-tree,  we 
have  never  thought  to  look  up  to  see  where 
they  came  from.  The  Union  is  stronger  to- 
day because  of  this  centennial,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  stronger  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
rising  generation  shall  be  educated  into  a 
knowledge  of  our  country's  history,  and  its 
logical  connection  and  outgrowth  from  pre- 
ceding forms  of  government.  There  is  in 
this  direction  a  greater  work  for  our  common 
schools  to  do  than  they  have  yet  attempted. 
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They  want  something  more  than  the  husks 
of  dry  dates  and  meagre  facts  that  have  too 
often  been  furnished  them — more  of  the  life, 
and  causes,  and  philosophy  of  history. 

Looking  beneath  the  surface  foam  to  the 
utterances  brought  out  by  this  national 
festival,  the  brief  remarks  of  Judge  E.  M. 
PaxsoD,  of  our  own  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
breakfast  given  by  the  Bar  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  are 
amongst  the  most  significant.  His  admoni- 
tions with  regard  to  the  growing  tendency 
toward  centralization  and  the  stealthy  en- 
croachments of  corporate  power  were  timely 
and  well-founded,  though  they  have  not  at- 
tracted as  much  attention  as  they  deserve. 
They  should  be  republished  in  every  news- 
paper in  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  noass  of  the  people,  whose  rights  and  in- 
terests are  involved  and  with  whom  rests  the 
ultimate  remedy.  Sappers  and  miners,  whose 
sinuous  workings  ^escape  attention,  are  more 
dangerous  by  far  than  a  stronger  enemy  in 
the  open  field. 

The  military  display  was  brilliant  and  in- 
spiring. Our  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
to  the  number  of  six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred, with  Governor  Beaver  at  their  head, 
were  soldiers  ready  for  active  service  in  the 
field.  They  are  the  troops  whom  the  high- 
est military  authority  in  the  country  pro- 
nounces the  best  organized  and  best  equipped 
State  militia  on  the  continent,  not  indeed  in 
the  most  showy  uniform,  but  most  ready  of 
all,  and  that  in  largest  force,  for  the  ''seri- 
ous work  of  war  which  is  no  playing."  The 
Girard  College  cadets  and  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans attracted  much  attention ;  while  the 
veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  were  present  in 
force  to  do  honor  to  the  sacred  instrument 
which  their  valor  preserved  intact,  not  only 
in  its  every  feature,  but  strengthened  and 
improved  through  the  addition  of  amend- 
ments that  have  rid  the  flag  of  every  stain, 
and  the  instrument  itself  of  its  one  poison- 
root  of  evil. 

The  exercises  in  Independence  Square,  to 
the  rear  of  Independence  Hall,  on  Saturday, 
September  1 7th,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
of  the  signing,  were  witnessed  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people. .  An  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
memorial  oration  by  the  Senior  Justice  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court;  the  singing  by  a 
choir  of  two  thousand,  of  the  new  "Hail 
Columbia,"  written  for  them  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Hohnes,  the  Marine  Band  playing  the  ac- 
companiment; and,  grander  yet,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  by  a  chorus  of  two  hun- 
dred selected  male  voices,  with  the  Marine 


Band  in  accompaniment — ^all  this  made  a 
fitting  programme  for  the  last  of  this  triad 
of  memorable  days  of  rejoicing. 


BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 


THE  recent  aggressive  movement  against 
our  State  Normal  Schools  should,  and  no 
doubt  will,  be  followed  by  a  waking  up  to 
the  full  capabilities  and  ultimate  po^ibilities 
of  these  most  important  public  institutions, 
as  foreshadowed  in  the  comprehensive  law 
which  created  them,  and  which,  independ- 
dent  of  the  law,  the  progress  of  the  times 
demands.  We  alluded,  in  a  recent  article, 
to  dormant  features  of  the  Normal  School 
law  that  have  not  yet  been  called  into  ac- 
tion, and  should  have  said  ,that  at  least  in  one 
of  the  schools,  an  initial  movement  has  been 
made  which  opens  a  door  to  further  com- 
ment in  that  direction.  After  thirty  years 
of  arduous  but  successful  experience,  it  is 
surely  time  that  some  advance  should  be 
made  upon  the  bald  utilitarianism  of  their 
early  days,  so  heavily  weighted  by  limited 
means,  and  the  pressure  of  physical  wants, 
beyond  dry  text-book  drills  in  the  merest 
rudiments,  into  the  broader  realms  of  men- 
tal effort  and  the  wider  culture  that  takes  in 
auxiliary  agencies  reaching  the  semi-intel- 
lectual faculties  and  the  imagination.  These 
latter  need  to  be  fed  and  nourished  and  en- 
lightened simultaneously  with  the  direct 
reasoning  powers,  and  memory,  and  the 
analytical  intellect. 

Large  grounds  were  required  by  the  law 
— ^but  it  is  already  discovered  not  large 
enough  for  the  required  purposes — not  merely  ^ 
as  a  spot  for  the  location  of  buildings,  but 
to  afford  opportunity  for  embellishment  by 
the  hand  of  art  that  should  beautify  and 
adorn  these  homes  of  so  many  eager  and 
ambitious  students  during  those  transforming 
educational  years  in  which  impressions  of 
life-long  permanence  must  be  made.  These 
surroundings,  promptly  utilized,  will  lead 
the  student  up  to  high  ideals  in  nature  and 
art,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  accessories 
he  must  be  left  under  the  influence  of  the 
commonplace  and  the  uncultivated. 

The  6th  section  of  the  Normal  School 
law  provides  that  a  portion  of  the  grounds 
shall  be  occupied  by  ^^  botanical  and  other 
gardens ^^^  and  "such  other  purposes  as  shall 
be  plainly  promotive  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  institution,"  plainly  showing  that  it  was 
the  object  of  the  law  to  go  beyond  the  con- 
crete drills  in  text-book  lessons,  into  appli- 
ances that  should  reach  illustrative  instruc- 
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tion  direct  from  nature,  whose  tendency 
would  be  to  enlarge  the  students'  range  of 
information  and  broaden  the  understanding. 
No  one  of  these  schools  seems  yet  to  have 
thought  of  establishing  gardens  for  the  study 
of  horticulture,  or  of  planting  grounds  for 
the  kindred  subject,  arboriculture,  with  both 
of  which  all  teachers  who  claim  to  be  truly 
accomplished  ought  to  be  technically  and 
thoroughly  familiar.  They  are  studies  that 
for  all  inquiring  minds  thirsting  for  knowl- 
edge, have  an  attraction  in  themselves,  and 
it  would  be  an  enthusiastic  labor  of  love 
with  many  students  to  master  them  if  they 
had  the  opportunity.  Such  studies  when 
pursued  in  the  open  air  under  intelligent 
guidance  would  be  a  great  relief  at  intervals 
from  close  text-book  study  in  other  and 
drier  branches,  and  would  impart  a  freshness 
to  the  routine  of  Normal  School  training 
that  would  make  all  studies  clearer  to  the 
mind,  insuring  mental  freshness  and  elasti- 
city where  weariness  and  discouragement 
might  otherwise  supervene.  There  is  a 
charm  in  nature  when  acquaintance  with  her 
fascinations  is  rightly  cultivated  and  under- 
stood, that  can  come  from  no  other  source. 
While  waiting  for  the  formal  opening  of 
botanical  gardens  in  the  early  future,  there 
is  an  intermediate  step  of  almost  equal 
importance  that  can  be  taken  at  once 
without  waiting  for  another  season  to  realize 
its  accomplishment ;  and  that  is  the  laying 
out  and  adornment  of  the  Normal  School 
grounds  by  the  trained  hand  of  the  profes- 
sional landscape  gardener  into  avenues  and 
paths,  greensward  and  ornamental  flower- 
beds, with  such  additional  shrubbery  as 
shall  give  a  finish  and  attractiveness  to  the 
whole.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Mans- 
field, Tioga  county,  has  been  the  first  to 
employ  a  professional  gardener  to  take  care 
of  its  grounds,  and  its  managers  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  credit  for  this  evidence  of  cul- 
tivated good  taste,  enterprise,  and  liberality 
— a  liberality  that,  in  this  case,  was  the 
truest  economy,  the  improvements  made  be- 
ing worth  tenfold  more  to  the  institution 
than  the  expenditure  amounted  to,  for  it 
will  make  the  school  vastly  more  attractive 
than  before.  Even  without  direct  instruc- 
tion in  botany,  the  students,  by  watching 
and  occasionally  interrogating  the  gardener 
out  of  school  hours,  may  gain  a  knowledge 
of  plants  that  will  create  both  a  desire  and 
a  demand  for  their  more  systematic  study  in 
the  regular  normal  classes.  This  example  will 
not  be  lost  upon  the  other  Normal  Schools, 
and,  if  they  cannot  all  keep  step  in  a  simul- 
taneous movement,  then  let  it  begin  with 


the  oldest  of  these  institutions,  which,  by 
virtue  of  its  resources  and  of  its  long  exper- 
ience, ought  to  set  the  brightest  and  best 
example  in  this  respect  also.  It  ought  to 
have  been  done  this  years  ago,  but  now  or 
soon  is  the  best  time  yet  available. 

Such  improvements  are  essentially  a  mat- 
ter of  both  science  and  art,  and  the  work 
can  only  be  entrusted  to  those  who  are  mas- 
ters of  both.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
unskilled  labor  can  be  entrusted  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  duties  that  can  only  be 
properly  performed  by  educated  and  skilled 
experts  in  their  profession,  and  it  is  the 
truest  economy  to  employ  no  others.  Mans- 
field did  the  right  thing,  in  exactly  the  right 
way,  and  the  other  Normal  Schools  should 
profit  by  her  example  and  do  still  better,  if 
they  can.  Let  there  be  a  generous  rivalry 
among  them  as  to  which  can  excel  in  this 
most  inviting  and  useful  field  of  aesthetic 
culture-  The  unconscioi^s  tuition  of  such 
pleasant  and  attractive  surroundings  in  the 
formative  period  of  life  is  itself  an  education 
that  will  be  felt  as  a  moplding  and  positive 
influence  for  good  through  all  after  years. 
Life  will  be  better  and  happier  because  of  it. 


GOV.  BIGLER  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  thirty-third  annual  session  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Clear- 
field, the  former  home  of  the  late  Governor 
Bigler,  recalls  the  first  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Harrisburg  in  1852,  at  which 
Gov.  Wm.  Bigler  and  Secretary  F.  W. 
Hughes  were  both  present  by  special  invita- 
tion and  addressed  the  meeting.  We  take 
the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Association,  as  reported  in  Vol.  I,  page 
296,  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  : 

When  the  examination  of  teachers  was  under 
discussion,  Governor  Bigler  made  a  short  but 
able  address  upon  that  subject,  and  upon  the 
system  of  public  education  generally.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools  also  spoke  on 
the  same  and  various  other  points  clearly  and 
forcibly,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  of  teaching  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  State,  by  law,  wouJd  materially  improve 
the  teachers,  inasmuch  as  longer  employment 
would  naturally  attract  better  qualified  persons 
into  the  profession. 

That  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  our 
Common  School  affairs,  an  era  of  concerted 
and  determined  efl'orts,  on  the  part  of  many 
leading  friends  of  education  in  the  State,  to 
secure  some  mucli-needed  legislation  to  wake 
up  the  common  schools  and  make  them 
more  worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
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wfre  established,  as  well  as  to  give  greater 
efficiency  to  their  administration.  Though 
what  has  since  been  accomplished  in  that 
direction  in  the  way  of  practical  results  was 
then  only  looming  up  as  vague  and  shadowy 
theory  on  the  horizon  of  the  uncertain 
future,  and  did  not  crystallize  into  well-de- 
fined statute  law  until  the  spring  of  1854, 
when — through  the  combined  efforts  and 
influence  of  able  and  progressive  men  in 
the  legislature — Gov.  Bigler  was  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  giving  his  official  ap- 
proval to  what  has  since  become  famous  as 
the  general  school  law  of  May  8,  1854. 

It  was  a  responsible  and  courageous  thing 
to  do,  for  its  unprecedented  grants  of  power 
and  the  new  executive  agencies  which  it  cre- 
ated were  sure  to  awaken  hostility  and  cre- 
ate a  tidal  wave  of  opposition  to  its  best  and 
most  important  provisions.  Governor  Bigler 
signed  the  bill  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
it  might  be  his  political  death-warrant  at  the 
election  for  Governor  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.  It  did  contribute  very  materially  to 
his  defeat,  although  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
meritorious  act  of  his  administration,  one 
that  which  will  carry  his  name  down  to  pos- 
terity when  almost  everything  else  in  con- 
nection with  his  gubernatorial  term  shall 
have  passed  into  oblivion. 

This  enactment,  in  its  scope  and  compre- 
hensiveness, has  been  to  the  educational  in- 
terests of  Pennsylvania  what  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  to  the  United  States,  giving 
to  our  school  system  the  energy,  resources 
and  generic  power  so  much  needed  to  ac- 
complish results.  Of  course,  it  was  not  per- 
fect and  finished  in  all  its  details — for  the 
organic  structure  of  our  school  system  is 
even  yet  incomplete,  though  still  growing — 
but  it  was  such  an  immense  stride  in  the  di- 
rection of  progress  that  it  marks,  and  was  the 
motive  power  of,  the  most  remarkable  era  in 
our  common  school  history ;  and  those  who 
would  turn  it  upside  down  and  inside  out  in 
order  to  cure  mere  verbal  defects,  might  be 
skillful  in  tearing  to  pieces,  but  find  them- 
selves utter  failures  in  the  practical  work  of 
reconstruction. 

This  subject  opens  up  a  wider  field  of  dis- 
cussion than  we  can  conveniently  occupy  at 
this  present  writing,  but  we  may  remark  that 
a  potential  factor  in  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  school  legislation  of  that  year,  was  the 
school  clerk,  Hon.  Henrv  L.  Diffenbach,  of 
Clinton  county,  a  journalist  of  great  ability 
and  force  and  an  uncompromising  champion 
of  the  cause.  He  became  the  first  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  under  the  act  of  1854 
which  changed  the  title  and  functions  of 


that  Department  clerkship,  and  he  still  lives 
to  rejoice  in  the  permanent  results  of  the 
aggressive  and  progressive  policy  to  which 
he  so  materially  contributed. 


SEED  PLANTING. 


DEPRIVED  of  the  pleasure  of  planting  a 
tree  on  last  Arbor  Day — always  a  blunder 
on  his  own  part  or  that  of  somebody  else — 
but  yet  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject,  and 
desirous  that  his  children  might  get  into 
friendly  familiarity  with  the  half-hidden 
glory  of  vegetable  life,  by  good  fortune  a 
gentleman  of  our  personal  acquaintance  se- 
cured a  tiny  pumpkin  plant.  A  gift  it  was, 
and  just  lifting  its  little  flat  hands  out  of  the 
earth,  rejoicing  for  a  race.  What  anxieties, 
what  daily  inspections,  what  wondrous  sur- 
mises the  little  creature  was  the  source  ofl 
Day  by  day,  delightfully  recognized  by  the 
children,  it  crept  on  farther  and  farther 
through  the  grass,  and  blossoms  upon  blos- 
soms opened,  and  bee  upon  bee  plunged 
into  their  yellow  depths:  and  now  at  this 
writing  there  are  over  seventy  (70)  feet  of 
vine,  and  one  monster  pumpkin  already  well 
ripened — material  for  more  than  a  score  of 
pumpkin  pies — and  several  more  are  rijjen- 
ing,  carefully  carpeted  at  evening  against  the 
threatening  frost. 

How  many  lessons  this  pumpkin  vine  has 
taught  we  know  not ;  we  only  know  that  this 
will  be  remembered  through  years  to  come, 
and  retaught  to  children's  children.  What 
amusement  and  profit  withal  there  is  in 
planting  a  single  seed,  watching  and  guard- 
ing it  in  its  growth,  wondering  at  its  mys- 
terious powers  of  lifting  out  of  the  crude, 
crass  earth  such  richness  of  beauty  in  form 
and  color,  such  delicate  fabrics  as  no  hand- 
made loom  ever  wove,  and  reproducing  it- 
self beneath  the  genial  sun  some  thirty, 
sixty,  a  hundred,  yea  a  thousand-fold. 

A  wonderful  thing  is  a  seed — 

TJie  one  thing  deathless  forever! 
The  one  thing  changeless,  utterly  true, 
Forever  old,  forever  new, 

And  fickle  and  faithless  never. 
Plant  blessings  and  blessings  will  bloom ! 

Plant  hate,  and  hate  will  grow. 
You  can  sow  to  day,  to-morrow  shall  bring 
The  blossoms  that  prove  what  sort  of  thing 

Is  the  seed — the  seed  that  you  sow. 

Would  that  the  true  seed  of  life,  the 
Divine  Word,  might  sink  into  every  youth- 
ful soul,  and  out  of  the  crude,  crass  material 
of  a  sin  stained  life,  bring  beauty,  and 
strength,  and  glory  forever. 
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ORGANIZED  EFFORT. 


THE  wholesale  destruction  of  our  forests, 
and  the  necessity  for  replanting  or  other- 
wise encouraging  the  re-foresting  of  waste 
lands,  are  pressing  themselves  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  people.  Far-sighted  men 
are  associating  themselves  together  with  the 
purpose  of  organized  effort  to  this  end.  They 
bring  to  the  difficult  task  of  arousing  the 
Commonwealth  in  this  important  direction 
a  very  broad  knowledge  of  the  field.  Among 
them  are  scientists,  political  economists,  and 
philanthropists,  and  the  State  should  heed 
their  words  of  warning  and  advice.  From 
recent  issues  of  Philadelphia  newspapers  we 
take  the  following  notices  of  such  a  meeting 
of  public-spirited  citizens.  The  first  is  from 
the  Ledger^  the  second  from  the  Times, 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  this  evening,  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Historical  Society,  Thirteenth  and 
Locust  streets,  to  discuss  the  question  of  protect- 
ing and  increasing  our  trees.  Among  the 
speakers  to-night,  Professor  Rothrock,  the  well- 
known  botanist,  and  Dr.  Akers  have  expressed 
their  opinions,  as  scientific  experts,  that  here  in 
Pennsylvania  organized  effort  ought  to  be  made 
to  guard  against  the  destruction  of  what  remains 
of  our  forests.  The  General  Government  has 
legislated  with  some  success  in  order  to  secure 
the  planting  of  trees  in  the  Western  plains,  and 
many  States  and  Territories  in  that  region  have 
seconded  these  efforts.  In  the  East,  however, 
men  have  been  too  busy  with  their  daily  press- 
ing needs  to  make  much  of  an  effort  to  guard 
against  further  destruction. 

It  is  not  only  the  economical  cjuestion  of  the 
loss  of  our  supply  of  timber,  but  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  population, 
and  many  of  their  industries,  are  largely  con- 
cerned. Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  Pennsylvania  State 
Geologist,  has  pointed  out  the  baneful  effects  of 
cutting  down  the  trees  in  different  sections  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  on  other  continents,  and 
is  an  earnest  advocate  for  some  method  of  re- 
pairing our  old  neglect  and  guarding  against  the 
evil  in  the  future.  Regions  that  were  once  rich 
and  fruitful  have  become  waste  and  unwhole- 
some, just  because  stretches  of  forest  wood  and 
grove  that  retained  the  moisture  were  destroyed. 
Abroad,  fertilizing  forestry  has  become  a  science. 
Germany  sets  an  example  of  a  country  with  a 
large  force  of  men,  scientifically  trained  in  the 
care  of  their  trees  and  in  keeping  up  the  supply 
for  the  future. 

Our  wealth  of  timber  and  our  abundant  facil- 
ities for  getting  it  to  market  have  both  been 
abused.  Governor  Hartranft,  in  repeated  mes- 
sages, urged  on  the  Legislature  during  his  terms 
of  office  the  necessity  of  taking  action  to  pre- 
vent the  reckless  injury  and  destruction  of  both 
forests  and  streams.  Unfortunately  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  in  the  matter  by  the  State.  Now 
we  have  a  few  public-spirited  men  and  women 
inviting  the  attendance  of  all  in  order  to  make 
to-night's  meeting  the  initial  point  for  starting  an 


organized  effort  to  secure  public  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  thus  awakening  the  people  and 
their  representatives  to  what  can  and  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  protecting  our  tree  sup- 
ply. Our  own  city  furnishes  an  example,  and 
It  is  but  one  of  many  like  instances  of  the  care- 
lessness which  has  cost  us  the  delight  and  the 
advantages  of  fine  trees  as  a  source  of  both 
heahh  and  pleasure  In  a  great  town.  People 
far  from  being  old  can  well  remember  the  time 
when  certain  Philadelphia  streets,  now  rather 
naked,  were  full  pf  long  rows  of  beautiful  shade 
trees,  where  what  remain  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  success  of  the  Park  authorides 
with  their  trees  shows  what  can  be  done  by  in- 
telligent experts ;  and  all  around  the  city  pri- 
vate owners  have  gone  to  work  to  repair  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  farmers  who  grudged  the 
space  occupied  by  a  few  old  forest  trees.  To- 
night's meeting  ought  to  be  well  attended,  as  an 
expression  of  acknowledgment  to  those  who 
have  organized  it,  and  as  an  opportunity  of 
joining  in  a  public  demonstration  in  support  of 
a  public-spirited  enterprise,  in  which  there  can 
be  no  selfish  interest,  and  to  which  every  man 
and  woman  can  give  approval. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FORESTS. 

The  meeting  held  last  evening  at  the  His- 
torical Society  s  hall  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  forestry  and  arousing  public 
interest  in  it  ought  to  be  the  point  of  departure 
for  an  organized  movement  tor  the  restoration 
and  the  preservation  of  the  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. No  other  Eastern  State  was  originally 
richer  in  timber  than  Pennsylvania,  and  her 
lumber  trade  has  brought  many  thousands  of 
dollars  into  her  banks  and  given  employment 
to  multitudes  of  her  citizens.  It  is  quite  time 
that  some  effort  was  made  to  check  the  prog^ress 
of  forest  exhaustion  for  protection  against  com- 
mercial decay,  as  well  as  the  disasters  of  drought, 
fiood  and  malarial  trouble  that  follow  the  bak- 
ing of  the  soil  and  the  decrease  in  volume  of 
the  streams. 

The  once  vast  hemlock  forests  of  Wayne 
county,  where  more  leather  was  tanned  fifteen 
years  ago  than  in  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States,  are  just  about  exhausted,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  last  log  that  will  ever  be  -run 
down  the  stream  from  Wayne  county's  forests 
to  the  mills  came  down  last  week.  The  lum- 
bermen who  got  rich  on  Wayne  county  hem- 
lock in  past  years  are  now  denuding  the  hills 
of  Elk,  Forest  and  other  counties  ferther  west 
in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  they  too  will  be  exhausted,  unless 
measures  are  taken  for  their  renewal. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  forests  of  Wayne 
county  or  any  other  county  should  be  said  to 
be  "  permanently"  exhausted,  any  more  than 
there  is  for  regarding  a  wheat  field  or  an 
orchard  as  permanendy  exhausted  when  one 
year's  crop  is  gathered.  The  farmer  plants 
more  wheat,  and  the  fruit-grrower  sets  out  more 
trees  in  the  place  of  those  that  have  died  or 
ceased  to  bear.  It  is  time  that  timber  was 
looked  upon  as  a  crop,  capable  of  indefiaite 
renewal,  instead  of  bemg  treated  as  if  it  were 
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a  mineral  deposit,  which  would  be  gone  for 
all  time  when  nature*s  original  bounty  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Owners  of  timber  lands  which  are  under- 
going exhaustion  could  continue  this  source  of 
income  indefinitely  bv  planting  new  trees  as 
the  old  ones  are  cut  down  from  time  to  timei 
Other  land-holders,  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  kinds  of  timber  to  be  cultivated,  can  in  this 
way  make  an  investment  that  is  reasonably 
sore  to  yield  them  a  handsome  return  in  their 
old  age.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  science  and 
practical  experience  will  unite  in  the  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  forestry  renewal, 
and  that  some  well-digested  plan  tor  its  en- 
couragement on  a  large  scale  will  result  before 
Pennsylvania's  natural  lumber  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. 


ARBOR  DAY  WORK. 


EXTRACTS   FROM  REPORTS  OF   SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


THE  net  results  of  Arbor  Day  work  in 
Pennsylvania  are  highly  encouraging. 
It  is  missionary  effort  of  no  mean  import- 
ance that  results  m  pleasanter  surroundings 
for  the  schools,  where  so  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  spend  a  large  part  of  their 
earlier  years.  The  necessity  for  this  work 
is  very  apparent  from  the  reports  of  the 
local  school  officers.  It  has  been  much  too 
long  delayed.  Let  us  make  amends  for 
negligence,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
unfenced,  inadequate,  and  unattractive 
gronnds.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
local  reports  of  Superintendents,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  tell  their  own 
story.  We  know  of  nothing  in  this  connec- 
tion more  timely,  or  of  greater  practical  in- 
terest to  the  reader. 

AoAMS. — Co.  Supt.  Sheely  says:  Within  a 
3rear  or  two  the  spacious  grouncis  embraced  in 
the  school  property  at  New  Oxford  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  grading,  paving  and  fenc- 
ing, as  also  by  tree-pumting. 

Allegheny. — Co.  Supt.  Johnson :  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  severed  districts,  and  may  re- 
sult in  awakening  a  general  demand  for  more 
suitable  and  more  beautiful  school  grounds. 

Armstrong. — Co.  Supt.  Stockdill:  A  few 
pounds  have  nice  trees  planted  in  them ;  this 
IS  the  way  all  of  them  should  be. 

Bedford. — Co.  Supt.  Cessna :  The  grounds 
have  undergone  some  improvement  in  fencing 
and  tree- planting ;  but  in  a  general  way  they 
ait  neglected. 

Berks. — Co.  Supt.  Keck :  Although  nearly 
all  our  schools  are  dosed  when  the  Spring  Ar- 
bor Day  occurs,  yet  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  have  been  planted  at  two- 
thirds  of  our  school-houses.  One  trouble  we 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  fact  that  very  few  of 


our  school  grounds  are  enclosed  by  fences,  and 
consequently,  the  young  trees  planted  are  often 
destroyed ;  yet  we  feel  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  work  thus  far  done. 

Bradford. — Co.  Supt.  Ryan:  As  Arbor 
Day  appointed  by  the  Department  in  April  and 
October,  could  not  be  observed,  owing  to  many 
schools  not  beginning  until  May  ist  and  De- 
cember 1st,  at  request  of  the  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute, a  special  Arbor  Day  was  appointed,  and 
extensively  observed,  a  few  schools  only  fail- 
ing to  plant  several  trees. 

Cambria. — Co.  Supt.  Strayer:  A  number  of 
trees  have  been  planted  in  borough  school 
properties. 

Cameron.— Co.  Supt.  Pearsall :  Trees  were 
planted  in  a  number  of  our  school  grounds  on 
the  Arbor  Days  of  the  past  year,  and  are  now 
in  foliage.  There  are  several  school  grounds 
in  which  trees  of  the  original  forest  were  wisely 
allowed  to  grow  when  the  ground  was  cleared 
for  the  school.  Only  a  few  grounds  are  wholly 
without  trees.  Arbor  Day  has  ali^ady  had  a 
beneficent  influence,  and  we  believe  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  all  school  grounds  in  the 
county  will  be  adorned  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers. 

Centre. — Co.  Supt.  Wolf:  In  a  number  of 
places  the  erounds  have  been  enclosed  and 
trees  planted ;  in  some  localities  where  they  did 
not  succeed  in  securing  fences,  teachers  and 
pupils  set  out  trees  and  otherwise  improved  the 
grounds.  We  might  add  here  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  superintendency,  and  even  before, 
some  of  our  schools  were  neatly  fenced  and 
trees  were  planted.  Unfortunately  these  were 
afterwards  neglected,  though  a  few  houses  enjoy 
the  grateful  shade  provided  by  the  happy  fore- 
thought of  these  anticipators  of  our  present 
Arbor  Day. 

Clearfield.— Co.  Supt.  Savage:  Last  year 
considerable  interest  was  awakened  by  the  Ar- 
bor Day  movement.  Over  three  hundred  fine 
trees  were  planted  and  named  amid  inspiring 
exercises.  The  day  was  celebrated  at  Houtz* 
dale,  Woodward,  Bumside  and  Goshen,  with 
as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  as  usually  com- 
memorates the  birth  of  American  liberty,  or  re- 
kindles the  camp-fire  of  "the  boys  in  blue.'* 
Owing  to  the  frigid  condition  of  things,  we  were 
granted  a  special  Arbor  Day,  and  all  our  work 
was  done  upon  that  day.  Houses  were  papered, 
walls  decorated  with  pictures  and  evergreens, 
and  every  means  contributed  to  make  the  rooms 
cheerful  and  inviting. 

Clinton. — Co.  Supt.  McCIoskey :  The  play- 
grounds, shade  trees  and  other  improvements 
that  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  school  house 
and  its  surroundings  pleasing  and  attractive, 
receive  but  little  attention.  I  have  urged  upon 
directors  the  necessity  of  improving  grounds 
and  planting  trees,  but  1  believe  Renovo  and 
Westport  are  the  only  districts  that  observed 
Arbor  Day  with  appropriate  exercises. 

Columbia. — Co.  Supt.  Grimes .  About  four 
hundred  trees  were  planted  last  year  in  this 
county,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
Arbor  Day.  Quite  a  number  of  the  schools  had 
public  exercises,  and  were  honored  with  the 
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presence  of  many  of  the  patrons.  But  many  of 
the  trees  are  unprotected.  The  grounds  should 
be  fenced,  or  the  trees  boxed,  so  that  they  be 
properly  protected. 

Crawford. — Co.  Supt.  Sturdevant:  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  school- 
grounds  in  a  large  number  of  districts  are  being 
planted  with  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrub- 
bery. Directors,  teachers,  pupils  and^patrons 
arc  alike  interested,  and  they  give  freely  of  their 
time  and  labor  to  this  cause.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  in  a  few  years  no  school-grounds  will 
be  found  in  this  county  which  are  not  planted 
with  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

Cumberland. — Co.  Supt.  Shearer :  We  heart- 
ily accord  with  the  views  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  recommending  and  in- 
troducing the  general  observance  of  an  Arbor 
Day  by  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  The 
judicious  planting  of  choice  trees  and  shrubbery 
about  the  school  premises,  and  the  planting  of 
valuable  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  in  the 
grounds  attached  to  their  homes,  are  habits 
worthy  of  the  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  educators.  Our  rural  schools  hav- 
ing closed  April  ist,  only  the  borough  schools 
could  properly  utilize  April  i6th.  Special  efforts 
were  made  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  directors, 
patrons,  teachers  and  pupils,  on  the  approach 
of  October  29th.  As  a  result,  one  hundred  and 
ten  districts  commemorated  the  day,  their  record 
varying  from  the  planting  of  a  single  tree  to  the 
placing  of  forty- seven,  as  accomplished  by  the 
banner  district  in  the  county — Brindle's  School, 
Monroe  township,  W.  S.  Jacobs,  teacher. 

Dauphin. — Co.  Supt.  McNeal:  The  condi- 
tion of  our  school-grounds  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  my  last  report,  which  is  due  mainly 
to  the  establishment  of  Arbor  Day.  The  gen- 
eral Ailbor  Day  fixed  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
School  Arbor  Day  named  by  Superintendent 
Higbee,  were  both  generally  observed.  All  the 
towns  and  many  of  the  country  districts  have 
planted  trees,  and  in  other  ways  improved  and 
beautified  their  school-yards.  The  directors 
should  fence  all  lots  not  already  enclosed,  so  as 
to  protect  trees  and  shrubbery  that  have  been 
planted,  and  encourage  teachers  and  pupils  to 
beautify  the  grounds. 

Fayette. — Co.  Supt.  Ritenour:  As  a  rule, 
directors  exercise  too  little  care  in  selecting  and 
improving  school-grounds.  Outside  of  the  larger 
boroughs  comparatively  nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  grading,  fencing  and  ornament- 
ing school  premises.  Very  few  of  our  grounds 
are  even  fenced.  We  regret  that  directors  man- 
ifest so  little  interest  in  this  matter,  and  hope 
they  will  awaken  to  its  importance.  The  sooner 
people  realize  and  appreciate  the  importance  of 
pleasant  and  attractive  school-houses,  with  suit- 
able surroundings  for  their  children,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  them. 

Forest. — Co.  Supt.  Hillard :  Not  very  much 
has  been  done  lately  to  improve  grounds.  The 
citizens  of  East  Hickory  expended  in  labor, 
probably  one  hundred  dollars,  in  improving 
their  school-grounds.  It  was  a  free  gift — a  labor 
of  love.  The  Watson  School,  in  Howe,  is  the 
only  one  where  Arbor  Day  was  observed.     Last 


October,  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Kuhns,  assisted 
by  the  teacher,  Mrs.  De  Lacy,  and  the  school, 
planted  thirteen  fine  maples. 

Franklin. — Co.  Supt.  Disert:  Arbor  Day 
was  not  as  generally  observed  as  could  have 
been  desired.  A  number  of  districts  planted 
trees,  and  very  appropriate  exercises  were  held 
by  the  New  Franklin,  Bridgeport,  Mercersburg 
and  Greencastle  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  more  general  interest  will  be  manifested 
next  year.  We  are  glad  that  directors  and 
patrons  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  beauti^ing  school  property  as  a  moral 
factor  in  the  education  of  children. 

Fulton. — Co.  Supt.  Barton :  It  is  time  that 
we  paid  some  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
our  school-grounds.  There  is  not  a  school- 
house  in  the  county  that  has  a  fence  around  it, 
except  in  McConnellsburg,  and  that  is  a  veiy 
ragged-looking  affair.  School -houses  and  their 
surroundings  largely  form  the  basis  upon  which 
to  estimate  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
a  community.  There  is  nothing  in  our  school 
affairs  that  deserves  more  active  consideration. 

Greene. — Co.  Supt.  Herrington:  Too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  of  ample  and 
pleasant  school-grounds.  The  desire  for  athledc 
sport  is  one  natural  to  every  healthy  boy,  and 
to  provide  no  suitable  place  or  opportunity 
for  these  exercises,  in  the  selection  of  school 
sites,  is  to  offer  a  premium  for  trespassing  upon 
farms  or  the  public  highway.  No  school- house 
should  be  provided  with  less  than  one  acre  of 
ground,  substantially  and  neatly  fenced,  and 
selected  witli  reference  to  health  and  favorable 
for  the  planting  of  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 

Huntingdon. — Co.  Supt.  Brumbaugh:  Ar- 
bor Day  was  well  observed  in  our  county,  more 
than  one  thousand  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted 
on  the  school-grounds.  There  is  much  yet  to 
be  done  in  this  work,  but  it  will  remain  undone 
until  directors  fence  and  grade  the  grounds,  and 
in  some  cases,  enlarge  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  not  forty,  but  two  hundred,  school-grounds 
will  next  year  be  suitably  improved. 

Juniata. — Co.  Supt.  Auman :  Very  little  has 
been  done  toward  improving  the  school-grounds. 
Some  trees  were  planted  in  several  districts  on 
Arbor  Day.  Every  school  site  should  be  cleared 
of  all  rubbish,  enclosed  with  a  neat  fence,  and 
made  comfortable  for  the  plays  of  children. 

Lackawanna.— Co.  Supt.  Davis:  The  im- 
provement  of  school -grounds  has  not  been 
great.  Lackawanna  township  leads  all  others 
in  the  number  of  shade  trees  planted.  Seven 
of  the  nine  school  buildings  are  surrounded  by 
an  abundance  of  shade  trees,  and  .most  of  the 
grounds  are  fenced.  The  grounds  have  been 
improved  and  shade  trees  planted  in  Old 
Forge,  Dickson  City,  Olyphant,  Jermyn,  and 
Blakely.  Over  one  hundred  of  our  school- 
houses  are  un  fenced  and  innocent  of  shade  trees. 

Lancaster. — Co.  Supt.  Brecht:  Arbor  Day 
has,  upon  the  whole,  been  favorably  receiveci, 
and  the  opportunity  it  offers  fairly  appreciated 
by  our  people.  Since  its  introduction,  four 
thousand  trees  have  added  their  sylvan  beauty 
to  our  school-grounds.  The  principal  portion 
of  this  number  were  planted  upon  the  "Fall 
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Arbor  Day"  specified  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. In  town  and  country,  the  transplant- 
ing was  made  an  occasion  of  song  and  exercises 
appropriate  to  the  work  in  hand.  An  encourag- 
ing feature  in  the  observance  of  the  day  has 
been  the  ^eat  care  exercised  in  the  arrange- 
ment, settmg-out,  and  protection  of  the  trees, 
establishing  the  wholesome  truth  that  the  cause 
shall  continue  to  live  in  our  midst,  and  not  die 
with  the  occasion.  Perhaps  the  most  direct 
result  of  the  planting  is  the  enclosing,  and  in 
some  cases  the  enlarging  of  the  school-grounds. 
Besides  aiding  in  bringing  the  community  into 
closer  relation  with  the  life  of  the  school  in 
point  of  support  and  friendly  assistance,  Arbor 
Day  certainly  has  created  a  positive  sentiment 
in  favor  of  improving  and  beautifying  our 
school  grounds. 

Lawrence. — Co.  Supt.  Sherrard:  While  it 
is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the  directors  are 
building  good,  substantial  and  comfortable 
school-houses,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
neglect  the  surroundings  as  they  do.  Compar- 
atively few  of  the  grounds  are  fenced,  and  less 
are  planted  with  shade  trees.  However,  the 
matter  is  being  discussed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  something  may  soon  be  accomplished  in 
that  direction. 

Lehigh. — Co.  Supt.  Knauss :  On  two  occa- 
sions during  last  year,  we  made  special  effort 
to  do  justice  to  Arbor  Day,  and  hundreds  of 
trees  were  planted  on  school-grounds,  and 
many  more  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils ;  but  we 
learned  with  sorrow  that  merely  planting  trees  is 
not  sufficient — they  require  care  and  protection 
afterwards.  Many  of  the  grounds  not  being 
fenced,  some  of  the  trees  were  suffered  to  be 
injured.  Let  directors,  teachers,  pupils,  and 
citizens  generally  unite  and  ornament  their 
school-grounds  with  suitable  shade  trees,  and 
with  proper  care  and  attention,  our  school- 
grounds  can  be  made  the  most  beautiful  places 
in  every  district. 

Luzerne. — Co.  Supt.  Coughlin :  Arbor  Day 
was  generally  observed  where  the  schools  were 
in  operation  at  the  time.  Two  hundred  and 
four  schools  took  part  in  appropriate  exercises. 
In  the  districts  where  the  grounds  were  already 
improved,  the  exercises  were  of  a  literary  char- 
acter. At  other  places  the  grounds  were  cleared 
off,  trees  planted,  shrubs  and  flowers  set  out, 
and  exercises  relating  to  forestry  and  home 
decoration  completed  the  work  of  the  day. 
Nearly  one  thousand  trees  were  planted  by  the 
children,  and  great  interest  was  manifested 
upon  the  part  of  all.  I  believe  much  good  will 
grow  out  of  the  continuance  of  Arbor  Day  and 
its  accompanying  teachings. 

Lycoming. — Co.  Supt.  Lose :  With  regard  to 
grounds  and  out- buildings,  our  directors  are 
culpably  negligent.  Only  thirty- four  schools  in 
the  county  can  be  marked  as  having  suitably 
improved  grounds.  Most  of  the  grounds  are  of 
sufficient  size,  and  have  been  planted  with  trees, 
but  nearly  all  are  unfenced. 

Mercer. — Co.  Supt.  McCleery :  Houses  are 
generally  well- located ;  many  of  them  are  beau- 
tifully situated.  With  few  exceptions,  the  grounds 
are  large  enough,  but  as  a  rule,  are  not  suitably 


improved.  Some  activity  has  been  displayed 
in  tree-planting.  More  success  would  have  ac- 
companied our  efforts  in  this  direction  had 
Arbor  Day  occurred  when  the  country  schools 
were  in  session. 

Mifflin.— Co.  Supt.  Owens:  Many  of  the 
teachers,  with  their  pupils,  and  in  some  instances 
the  patrons  of  the  schools,  caught  the  inspiration 
infused  by  the  Arbor  Day  proclamations  issued 
by  Governor  Pattison  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee, 
and  have  done  much  toward  beautifying  the 
grounds  and  school  buildings.  Grounds  have 
been  enclosed,  a  large  number  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  have  been  planted,  the  walls 
of  the  school-rooms  papered  and  decorated, 
thus  surrounding  the  pupils  with  an  air  of  home 
comfort  and  refinement  that  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce good  effects  in  the  formation  of  character. 

Monroe. — Co.  Supt.  Dinsmore :  Arbor  Day, 
as  such,  has  not  been  regularly  observed  m 
this  county,  principally  because  it  comes  too 
early  for  this  mountainous  region ;  as  our  term 
is  for  but  five  months,  nearly  all  of  the  schools 
are  closed.  This  year,  however,  there  was  quite 
a  large  number  of  trees  planted,  and  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before  every  school-house,  not 
already  provided  (as  many  now  are  by  native 
forest  trees),  will  be  surrounded  by  shade  trees, 
set  out  by  willing  hands. 

Montgomery.— Co.  Supt.  Hoffecker:  The 
grounds;  are  mostly  well -shaded,  and  Arbor 
Day  is  adding  to  our  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubbery.  In  Springfield  township  the  presi- 
dent of  the  School  Board,  aided  by  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  Flourtown  School,  planted  about 
twenty  trees.  Conshohocken  also  had  Arbor 
Day  exercises  and  planted  fourteen  trees.  Many 
other  districts  observed  the  day. 

Montour. — Co.  Supt.  Ream :  Spring  Arbor 
Day  was  appropriately  observed  by  the  schools 
of  Danville.  Exercises  were  held  in  three  of 
the  wards,  and  a  number  of  trees  planted  on  the 
school-bounds,  by  the  pupils.  In  a  number  of 
rural  districts,  the  directors  and  citizens  turned 
out  and  planted  trees.  The  total  number  reported 
as  having  been  planted  upon  school-groundsand 
elsewhere  in  the  county  was  nine  hundred  and 
twenty- one.  These,  together  with  those  not 
reported,  would  aggregate  about  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand. 

Perry. — Co.  Supt.  Aumiller:  Arbor  Day, 
last  fall,  was  most  faithfully  observed.  I  is- 
sued a  circular  to  every  teacher  and  director 
urging  the  observance  of  this  day,  also  request- 
ing a  report  from  every  teacher.  The  results 
were  most  satisfactory.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact 
number  of  trees  planted,  but  there  were  few 
schools  that  did  not  plant  some.  Poets,  gen- 
erals and  statesmen  will  have  their  memories 
perpetuated  by  trees  bearing  their  respective 
names.  Not  less  than  a  dozen  were  named  in 
honor  of  the  State  Superintendent,  while  the 
County  Superintendents,  from  the  present  in- 
cumbent back  to  Rev.  A.  R.  Height,  were  not 
forgotten. 

Potter. — Co.  Supt.  Anna  Buckbee :  Arbor 
Day,  I  fear,  has  not  been  so  generally  observed 
here  as  in  counties  farther  south.  The  chief 
reasons  are  that  the  day  is  too  early  for  us  and 
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our  schools  are  not  generally  open,  there  hav- 
ing been  but  eighteen  in  session  last  Spring  on 
the  day  appointed ;  consequently,  people  do  not 
take  so  much  interest  in  the  subject  as  they 
would  were  there  an  active  teacher  in  the 
neighborhood  to  take  the  lead ;  yet  a  beginning 
was  made  and  trees  planted  at  suitable  times. 
We  trust  much  more  may  be  done  in  the  future. 
The  districts  that  did  most  in  this  direction  are 
Portage,  Stewardson,  Clara,  Sweden,  Ulysses, 
Hebron,  Summit,  and  Keating. 

Schuylkill, — Co.  Supt.  Weiss :  In  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  of  houses,  it  is  proper  tq 
state  that  many  of  the  teachers  improve  the 
appearance  of  their  rooms  by  adorning  the  walls 
with  pictures  and  mottoes,  and  by  the  addition 
of  flowering  plants.  The  school-erounds  have 
also  been  much  beautified  by  planting  shade 
trees.  Arbor  Day  is  being  pretty  generally  ob- 
served. At  Girardville,  Port  Carbon,  Tremont, 
and  elsewhere,  appropriate  exercises,  partici- 
pated in  by  the  schools  and  cidzens,  ixiarked 
the  day. 

Somerset.— Co.  Supt.  Weller:  Ours  being 
a  mountainous  county  and  generally  well  sup- 
plied with  timber,  the  people  are  slow  to  observe 
Arbor  Day,  yet  the  first  year  of  its  observance, 
several  hundred  trees  were  planted  by  those 
connected  with  school-work,  the  greatest  num- 
ber being  planted  upon  the  school-grounds  of 
Somerset  borough.  The  trees  planted  by  the 
direction  of  this  school  board  beine  different 
varieties  of  ornamental  trees,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  for  these  grounds  to  become  the 
handsomest  in  the  county. 

Sullivan. — Co.  Supt.  Little :  Very  little  has 
been  done  toward  improving  school-grounds. 
Some  shade  trees  have  been  planted  by  the 
pupils,  on  Arbor  Day  and  at  other  times,  but  so  far 
as  I  know,  nothing  has  been  done  by  directors. 

Susquehanna. — Co.  Supt.  James:  Forty 
teachers  report  trees  planted,  and,  in  many 
cases,  other  improvements  made  about  school- 
grounds  last  Arbor  Day.  If  teachers  and  di- 
rectors will  but  continue  the  energy  manifested 
the  present  year,  1890  will  see  the  school- 
grounds  of  the  county  with  margins  of  beautiful 
maples  and  evergreens  instead  of  brier  hedges 
or  heaps  of  rubbish.  There  has  been  no  greater 
opportunity,  moreover,  in  the  school  history  of 
the  county  for  elevating  the  moral  tone  and 
"life  ideal*'  of  the  children  than  this  work  of 
planting  and  protecting  trees  and  shrubbery 
upon  public  property.  The  educational  value 
of  the  work  is  of^  the  highest  order,  well  repay- 
ing the  trouble  and  expense  incurred,  if  no  other 
benefit  resulted  from  it. 

Tioga. — Co.  Supt.  Cass:  There  has  been 
much  attention  given  to  the  matter  of  ornamen- 
tation. Many  trees  have  been  planted,  and 
very  few  rooms  are  devoid  of  pictures,  ever- 
greens, fiowers,  or  plants  to  make  them  pleasant 
and  homelike.  I  would  extend  an  invitation  to 
those  teachers  who  have  made  no  effort  in  this 
direction  to  visit  those  rooms  which  have  been 
made  pleasant,  and  witness  the  contrast. 

Wayne. — Co.  Supt.  Kennedy:  Many  trees 
were  planted  in  front  of  school- houses  by  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  but  in  some  cases  with  indiffer- 


ent results,  as  the  grounds  were  not  fenced.  and» 
in  consequence  the  trees  were  not  protected. 

Westmoreland. — Co.  Supt.  Hugus:  Very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ^ncing  and 
grading  of  school-grounds.  This  subject  has 
been  brought  frequently  before  the  minds  of 
the  patrons  of  the  schools,  but  with  little  effect. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term,  an- 
other effort  will  be  made  in  this  direction.  A 
letter  having  special  reference  to  the  care  of  the 
school-grounds  and  the  planting  of  trees  thereon, 
will  be  sent  to  each  teacher  and  school.  We 
trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  report  progress  in 
this  direction  also. 

Wyoming. — Co.  Supt.  Keeler:  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  school-grounds  have  been  improved. 

West  Chester.— Supt.  Sarah  A.  Stark- 
weather :  Arbor  Day  received  due  notice,  but 
as  our  borough  andi  grounds  are  in  no  way  defi- 
cient in  shade,  the  plantine  was  confined  to  vines 
and  roses  where  suitable  for  ornamental  growth. 

Bethlehem.  —  Supt.  Desh :  Arbor  Days 
were  duly  observed  in  Bethlehem.  Although 
our  borough  is  noted  for  being  as  lovely  a  town 
and  as  well  shaded  as  any  found  in  the  State, 
yet  we  were  determined  not  to  let  the  occasions 
pass  bv  without  some  exercises  calculated  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  cause 
and  object  of  Arbor  Day,  and  to  cultivate  a  love 
in  them  for  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Exercises 
suitable  to  the  occasion  were  held  in  the  schools, 
consisting  of  song^,  such  as  "  The  Maple  Tree," 
"Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,"  and  "Swinging 
*neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree,"  etc.,  declamations, 
recitations,  and  talks  concerning  the  object  of 
the  day.  Where  it  was  not  practicable  to  plant 
trees  in  the  yard,  pupils  were  encouraged  to 
plant  seeds  and  plants  in  boxes  and  pots  filled 
with  soil  for  the  purpose,  which  afterwards  oc- 
cupied the  window-sills  in  the  school-rooms, 
where  they  were  watched  and  cared  for  by 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  many  a  practical  object 
lesson  drawn  from  their  growth. 

Bristol. — Supt.  Lillie  S.  Booz :  The  grounds 
are  ornamented  with  fiowers.  All  are  well 
shaded. 

Carbondale  City.  —  Supt.  Forbes :  All 
our  grounds  need  to  be  fenced  and  otherwise 
improved,  and  all  our  out-buildings  thoroughly 
renovated,  enlarged,  and  furnished  with  modern 
improvements.  In  department  No.  i  Arbor 
Day  was  duly  observed  by  tree  planting  and 
other  appropriate  exercises. 

New  Castle.— Supt.  Aiken:  Over  thirty 
maple  trees  were  planted  on  the  school-grounds 
by  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  at  all  the  buildings  with  appropriate 
exercises.  A  commendable  spirit  was  mani- 
fested in  all  the  schools  in  this  exercise. 

Shamokin.  —  Supt.  Harpel :  Arbor  Days 
were  appropriately  observed.  The  first  of  these 
days  was  one  of  special  interest — a  day  ever  to 
be  remembered  by  our  boys  and  girls.  On 
that  occasion,  the  schools  of  the  various  build- 
ings vied  with  one  another  in  the  preparation  of 
attractive  and  pleasing  exercises.  Beautiful 
Norway  maples  were  planted  by  each  school 
and.  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  some  of  our 
great  authors,  statesmen,  and  educators. 
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WE  find  in  our  note-book  a  number  of 
items  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
railroads  into  the  United  States,  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  history  class. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  several  State 
governments,  after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  to  establish  ready  means  of 
communication  with  the  unsettled  West. 
From  time  to  time  examinations  of  the 
courses  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  Delaware,  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Juniata,  and  their  tributa- 
ries were  made  under  authority  granted  by 
the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
reports  were  submitted.  Similar  explora- 
tions were  made  by  the  States  of  New  York, 
Maryland  and  the  Carolinas.  All  of  these 
investigations  had  in  view  the  construction 
of  water  communication  by  slack  water  and 
canal — ^the  waters  of  the  East  and  those  of 
the  West  to  be  connected  by  means  of 
roads  over  the  Allegheny  mountains.  As 
steam  power  had  not  then  been  applied  to 
locomotive  purposes,  these  connecting  roads 
were  merely  ^turnpikes,  and  the  desideratum 
was  to  find  the  shortest  possible  portage 
dividing  the  streams  that  could  be  utilized. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  to  begin 
these  improvements.  Albert  Gallatin,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  report  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1807, 
says:  "  The  Lancaster  load,  the  first  exten- 
sive turnpike  that  was  completed  in  the 
United  States — it  was  chartered  in  1792 — is 
the  first  link  of  the  great  western  communi- 
cation from  Philadelphia  .  .  .  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  also  incorporated  two  com- 
panies in  order  to  extend  this  road  by  two 
different  routes  as  far  as  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
Ohio;  the  southern  route,  following  the 
main  post-road,  passes  by  Bedford  and  Som- 
erset, the  northern  route,  by  Huntingdon 
and  Frankstown."  Both  of  these  roads 
were  subsequently  completed.  In  the  same 
report  Mr.  Gallatin  says  that  the  State  of 
New  York  had  then  a  capital  of  ||  1,800, 000 
invested  in  completed  turnpikes,  and  that  the 
construction  of  three  thousand  miles  more 
was  authorized  in  that  Commonwealth. 

In  the  construction  of  canals  the  way  was 
led  by  New  York,  the  Erie  canal  being  com- 
pleted in  1825.  Pennsylvania  was,  however, 
not  far  behind.  In  fact  this  State  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  precedence  in  the  commencement 
of  this  class  of  internal  improvements,  the 
Union  canal,  through  the  Lebanon  Valley, 
connecting  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Susque- 
hanna, having  been  incorporated  in  1791, 
although  it  was  not  completed  until  1827 


This  canal  was  intended  as  a  part  of  a  sys- 
tem to  run  to  the  Lakes,  but  the  plan  was 
finally  abandoned. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements 
early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  general 
government.  When  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  in  1802,  there 
were  very  few  roads  there  and  the  federal 
government  was  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
land.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  two 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sold 
should  be  applied  to  the  making  of  a  road 
leading  to  the  State.  The  same  condition 
was  made  when  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri were  admitted.  The  Cumberland 
road,  which  resulted  from  this  action  of 
Congress,  was  a  magnificent  turnpike,  built 
in  the  very  best  style  of  macadamized  roads, 
beginning  at  the  city  of  Washington  and  ex- 
tending eventually  to  St.  Louis.  It  passed 
through  Rockville,  Frederick,  Hagerstown 
and  Cumberland,  in  Maryland ;  Union- 
town  and  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania; 
Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  crossing  the  Ohio  at 
that  point ;  Columbus,  in  Ohio ;  Indianap- 
olis and  Terre  Haute,  in  Indiana,  and  Van- 
dalia,  in  Illinois,  the  former  capital  of  that 
state.  The  influence  of  this  road  was  very 
great.  Villages  and  towns  sprang  up  along 
its  course.  Travelers  were  conveyed  over  it 
in  four-horse  coaches,  which  carried  from 
six  to  nine  passengers  with  their  baggage ; 
and  as  late  as  1850  it  continued  to  be  a  great 
thoroughfare  between  the  East  and  West. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  kind  of  road 
had  been  successfully  introduced  into  the 
country,  which  was  destined  to  super- 
sede almost  entirely  the  turnpike  and  the 
canal.  Railroads,  or  tramways,  as  they 
were  at  first  called,  were  first  employed 
late  in  the  last  century,  at  the  collieries  in 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  transportation 
ot  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  point  of  ship- 
ment. In  1825  the  first  railroad  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  was  established. 
It  was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  road, 
was  thirty-seven  miles  long,  and  consisted 
of  a  single  track  with  sidings.  The  coaches 
employed  upon  it  carried  six  passengers  in- 
side and  twenty  outside.  Each  carriage 
was  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  the  speed  was 
ten  miles  an  hour.  In  1826  the  English 
Parliament  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
As  the  time  of  the  completion  of  this  road 
drew  near,  the  question  of  the  motive  power 
to  be  used  became  an  important  one  for  the 
directors  to  decide. 

Steam  locomotives  were  already  in  use  at 
the   collieries   in  Northumberland  and   at 
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Myrthr  Tydvale,  but  the  practicability  of  this 
motive  power  for  general  passenger  and 
,  freight  service  was  still  an  open  question. 
A  prize  of  ;£5oo  was  accordingly  offered 
foF  a  locomotive  which  should  perform  the 
most  satisfactorily,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  It  should  consume  its  own 
smoke,  should  draw  three  times  its  own 
weight  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
should  not  weigh  more  than  four  and  a  half 
tons,  and  should  not  cost  more  than  ;;^55o. 
A  trial  of  competing  engines  was  made  in 
October,  1829.  Three  were  entered  for  the 
trial,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Rocket,  built  by  George  Stephenson,  which 
was  a  little  under  the  specified  weight  and 
ran  with  an  average  speed  of  fourteen  miles 
an  hour,  drawing  a  freight  of  seventeen  tons. 
Under  some  conditions  it  more  than  doubled 
that  speed.  In  September  of  the  following 
year,  the  road  was  formally  opened  and  the 
locomotive  engine  entered  upon  its  useful 
and  wonderful  career. 

The  subject  of  railroads  had  already  for 
some  years  been  agitated  in  the  United 
States,  and,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road 
there  were  several  short  railroads  in  success- 
ful operatipn  in  this  country  and  others 
were  projected.  As  early  as  181 6,  when  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  canal  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  New  York  legislature,  Colonel 
John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  proposed  in 
place  of  a  canal  to  build  a  railroad,  the  mo- 
tive power  to  be  furnished  by  horses,  but 
the  project  was  generally  ridiculed  as  ex- 
pensive and  visionary.  In  the  previous 
year  Stevens  had  obtained  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  a  charter  incorporating 
•'The  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company," 
granting  it  authority  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Trenton  to  New  Brunswick,  which,  however, 
was  never  built.  But  in  1820  he  built  at 
Hoboken  a  short  road  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. Three  years  later — in  1823 — this 
indefatigable  experimenter  and  "visionary," 
who  expended  a  fortune  in  experiments  upon 
steamboats  and  railroads,  applied  success- 
fully to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
charter  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia. 
Among  the  corporators  named  were  Horace 
Binney  and  Stephen  Girard.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  serious  effort  was  made 
to  build  a  road  under  the  authority  thus  ob- 
tained. 

The  first  railroad  built  in  the  United 
States  for  actual  use  was  at  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  it  extended  from  the  granite  quar- 
ries to  the  Neponset  river,  a  distance  of 


three  miles.  This  short  road  was  completed 
in  1827.  In  the  same  year  a  gravity  road, 
which  with  its  connections  was  13  miles  in 
length,  was  completed  at  Mauch  Chunk. 
During  the  year  1828  several  railroads  were 
begun.  Among  them  were  that  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  extend- 
ing from  the  mines  to  the  termination  of 
their  canal  at  Honesdale,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  first  stone  of  which  structure 
was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year 
by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll  ton.  Upon 
the  former  of  these  roads  it  is  claimed  that 
the  locomotive  was  for  the  first  time  used  in 
this  country.  The  engine  was  the  "  Stour- 
bridge Lion,*'. imported  from  England.  It 
was  run  experimentally  over  a  portion  of  the 
road  by  Horatio  Allen,  in  August,  1829, 
three  months  before  the  famous  trial  of  en- 
gines on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
road.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  too  heavy 
for  the  track,  and  it  was  therefore  con- 
demned to  be  dismantled  of  its  wheels  and 
to  serve  as  a  stationary  engine.  The  first 
American  locomotive  was  built  at  New 
York,  in  1829,  for  the  Charleston  and  Ham- 
burg railroad,  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  a 
small  four-wheeled  engine  with  an  upright 
boiler,  in  which  were  water-fiues  closed  at 
the  bottom,  the  fires  circling  around  them. 
This  engine,  known  as  the  "Best  Friend," 
was  put  upon  the  track  late  in  the  summer 
of  1 830  and  began  running  regularly  in  the 
following  January.  It  worked  satisfactory 
for  about  two  years,  when  it  exploded  ;  but 
as  the  machinery  was  uninjured,  it  was  re- 
built with  a  tubular  boiler.  Upon  this  road, 
in  1 83 1,  was  first  employed  the  four-wheeled 
truck  for  locomotives  and  long  cars,  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Horatio  Allen.  The  second 
railroad  in  the  United  States  to  employ 
steam  was  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  now  a 
part  of  the  New  York  Central,  which  was 
opened  in  1831.  The  engines  for  this  road 
were  built  at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  in 
New  York. 

The  first  section  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road,  a  length  of  13  miles,  from  Balti- 
more to  Ellicott's  Mills,  was  opened  to  the 
public  with  horse-cars  in  May,  1830.  A 
small  engine,  built  in  Baltimore  by  Peter 
Cooper,  was  run  on  this  road  in  the  same 
year,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether 
satisfactory  in  its  performance.  Steam  was 
not  regularly  used  on  this  road  until  1834. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1834,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  was  opened  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Columbia.  A  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  road  will  be  given  in  a  subse- 
quent article. 
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THE  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Teachers* 
Institutes  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  places 
and  on  the  dates  here  gpven  for  the  several 
counties  named,  which  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions of  counties  that  have  not  yet  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction — includes 
the  entu-e  list  of  these  conventions.  The  new 
law  in  reference  to  attendance  at  Institutes 
authorizes  and  requires  payment  of  teachers  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day.  The 
common  schools  of  the  county  must  be  closed 
during  the  week  of  institute,  and  the  time  can- 
not t^  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  school  term 
of  any  School  District. 


Warren.^ 
Cambria' 
Greene  . 
Berks  . 
Potter  . 
^Cameron 
McKean 
Tioga  . 
Allegheny  . 
Snsquehainna 
Washington  . 
Adams .  .  . 
Bucks 


Sugar  Grove 

Ebensburg    . 

Waynesburg . 

Reading    .   . 

Coudersport . 

Driftwood 

SmethpoTt     . 

Wellsboro'    . 

Pittsburgh.  . 

Montrose  .   . 

Washington  . 
.  Gettysburg  . 
.  Doylestown  . 


Erie Waterford 

Chester ....  West  Chester 


Dauphin  .  . 
Delawsu«  .  . 
Montgomery 
Lancaster.  . 
Lawrence .  . 
Lebanon  .  . 
Northampton 
Lehigh  .  .  . 
Mifflin  .  .  . 
.  Perry. 


Harrisburg 
Media  .  • 
Norristown 
Lancaster . 
New  Castle 
Lebanon  . 
Easton  .  . 
Allentown 
Lewistown 
New  Bloomfield, 

Elk Ridgway  .    .    . 

Franklin   .    .    .  Chambersbnig . 

Huntingdon  .  .  Huntingdon .   . 

Bedford    .    .    .  Bedford    .    .    . 
_  Carbon  ....  Mauch  Chunk  . 

Cumberland  .   .  Carlisle  .... 

Juniata  ....  Mifflintown  .   . 

Armstrong    •   .  Kittanning   .   . 

Clinton  ....  Lock  Haven    . 
__  Indiana ....  Indiana     .   .   . 

Lackawanna    .  Scranton  .   .   . 

Luzerne    .    .    .  Wilkes- Barre   . 

NorthnmberlandSunbury    .   .    . 

Pike MUford.    .   .    . 

Schuylkill     .    .  Shenandoah .   . 

Union   ....  Lewisbuig    .   . 

Beaver  ....  Beaver  .... 

Blair Hollidavsburg  . 

Bradford  .    .    .  Towanda .    .    . 


Butler 
"Centre  .  . 
Clarion.  . 
Oearfield  . 
Columbia  . 
Crawford  , 
Payette.  . 
Fonest   •   1 


Buder   .    .  . 

,  Bellefonte .  . 

Qarion  .  .  . 

,  Clearfield .  . 
.  Bloomsburg . 

,  Meadville .  . 

,  Uniontown  • 

.  Tionesta   •  • 


September  5. 
September  26. 
October  3. 
October  10. 
October  10. 
October  17. 
October  17. 
October  17. 
October  24. 
October  24. 
October  24. 
October  31. 
October  31. 
October  31. 
October  31. 
October  31. 
October  31. 
October  31. 
November  14. 
November  14. 
November  14. 
November  14. 
November  21. 
November  21. 
.November  21. 
November  28. 
November  28. 
November  28. 
December  5. 
December  5.- 
December  5. 
December  12. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  19. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 


Fulton  .    .    .  . 

Jefferson   .    .  . 

Lycoming     .  . 

""Mercer .   .   .  . 

Monroe     .   .  . 

Montour   .    .  . 

Snyder .    .    .  . 

Somerset  .   .  . 

^^  Venango  .    .  . 

Wayne  .    .    .  . 

Westmoreland  , 

Wyoming  .  .  . 

_York 

Sullivan    .   .  . 


McConnellsburg  December  26. 
Brookville    .    .  December  26. 


Muncy .  .  . 
Mercer  .  .  . 
Stroudsbuig . 
Danville  .  . 
Middleburg  . 
Somerset  .  .  , 
Franklin  .  . 
Honesdale  . 
Greensburg  . 
Tunkbannock  , 


December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
December  26. 
Dt^cember  — , 
December  26. 


York December  26. 

Forksville     .    .  January  2,  1888. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


No.| 


Name. 


4«94 
4x95 
4x96 

4197 
4198 

4»99 
4900 
4301 
4209 
4303 
4904 
4305 
4906 
430; 

4909 
4910 
4911 

49J9 

4aJ3 
42x4 

4a»5 
49x6 

49X7 

49x8 
4919 
4920 
439  X 
4993 

4223 
4994 
4335 
4326 
4337 
4328 
4999 
4330 
4231 


Mary  E.  Emerick. 
Ida  M.  Harley  .  . 
J.  W.  Thoxnan  .  . 
F.  R.  Coyne  .  .  . 
T.  J.  Coyne  .  .  . 
Kate  Burke. .  .  . 
Kate  Rooney .  .  . 
Wm.  H.  Kremer  . 
Lizzie  A.  Flanigan 
Minnie  E.  Pierce  . 
W.  L.  CoUina.  .  . 
G.H.Martin  .  . 
S.  M.  Turbett  .   . 

B.  Laubach  .  . 

iU.  S.  Monroe  . 
P.  H.  Kearney  .  . 
D.  N.  Diefenbach. 
S.J.  Breneman.  . 
J.  L.  Henry  .  .  . 
Viola  Kelts..  .  . 
Laura  E.  Boice  .  . 
M.  R.  WiUiami  . 

D.  K.  Cooper  .  . 

E.  B.  McRoberts. 
Ella  Taerart  .  .  . 
Ella  J.  Moore  .  . 
S.  A.  Kiskadden  . 

iosieSlaigh  .  .  . 
loUieGibKm  .  . 
Elizabeth  NeweU. 
Emma  McElwaln. 
Lilian  Everett  .  . 
EUa  B.  Milholland 
Cora  West.  . 
M.  W.  Black  . 
B.  K.  Hall  .  . 

ios.  F.  Bixler. 
f.  A.  Goodhart 


4333 
4334 
4335 
4936 
423; 
4331 
4239 


Butler.  .  .  . 
Trapp.  .  .  . 
Abbottstown  . 
Minooka  .  .   . 


Duiunore  .  . 
Summit  .  .  . 
GirardrUle.  . 
Carpenter  .  . 
Montoursville 
Doyle'a  Mills 
Port  Royal .  . 
Sandy  Run .  . 
Kingston .  .  . 
Avoca  .... 
DanviUe  .  .  . 
Lisbum  .  .  . 
Rasselas  . .  . 
Dagus  Mines  , 
AUq^heny  City, 
Canonsbui^  . 
Sharpsburg .  . 
HarmarsviUe . 
Mansfield  Val 
Pttuburgh  .  . 
Etna 


4239  Rebecca  Goodhart 


4940 
4941 
4949 
4243 
4244 
4245 
4246 
4247 
4948 
4249 
4350 
4a5x 
4252 
4253 
4254 
4255 


T.  Grove  Tritt . 

D.  L.  Kepner.  .  . 

M.  L.  Keiser  .  .  . 

Wm.  P.  Kendall . 
17  J.  L.  Hqpton  .  .  . 
;8  M.  R.  Travis.  .   . 

George  C.  Davis . 


Deborah  Thomas. 
Lizzie  Bair .  .  •  . 
Ida  M.  Und  .  .  . 
M.  K.  McCreary. 
Bertha  C.  Oberlin. 

B.  M.  Weitzel  .  . 
Annie  McComb .  . 
J.  H.  White  .  .  . 
A.  J.  Hennigan .  . 
M.  B.  Gleason  .  . 
Lillian  Cobb.  .   . 

C.  Acta  Stanton. . 
MaryJ.  McHale. 
M.  A.  McLane  .  . 
John  A.  Hays  .  . 
S.M.Crosby..  . 


Post  Office. 


Newry .  .   . 

Mechanicsburg 
Carlisle   .   . 
Dickinson  . 
Newvilie  .  . 
Dickinson  . 
East  Salem . 
Thompsontown 
Jeffenon  .  .  . 
Ceylon .... 
Dunkard  . .   . 
Teffeison  .  .  . 
Waynesbuiy . 
Kinzen  .  .   . 
Lancaster  .  . 
IdaviUe  .  .  . 
Columbia  .  . 
Lancaster  .  . 
Uubets    .  .   . 
Archibald  .  . 
Moosic .... 
Scranton  . .  . 
MUwaukie.  . 
Olyphant   .  . 

Duiunore  .  . 
Doxi^al .  .  . 
Greensbuxg. . 


SchuprlkJll^ 
Lycoming 
Juniata  . 
Luzerne  .  , 


Montour  . 
York  .  . 
Elk  .  .  . 

Allegheny 


County. 


Butler 
Montgom'ry 
Adams    .  . 
Lack'wanna 


Oct.  36 
Nov.9y 
Dec. 
Feb. 


Blair..  .   . 
CumberiM , 


Juniata 
Greene 


Lancaster 


Lackawanna 


Westmore'd 


Date. 
Z886-87 


«3 


«« 


5 

5 

"  \ 
"•'  % 

:  " 
-  d 

"  Z9 
"  19 
"     X9 

Mchas 

Apr.  30 

30 

May  97 

"   30 

y> 
y> 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

y> 
30 

June  3 
3 


«( 


« 


3 
3 

1 1 

:  I 

3 

I 
I 

•  3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
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[Oct., 


No. 


4*56 

4*57 
4858 
4359 
4360 
4361 
4263 
4263 
4364 
4*65 
4366 


J^ISH 


4369 
4370 
4371 
4373 
4273 
4374 
4275 
4376 
4377 
4378 

♦279 
4380 
4381 
4383 

4383 
4384 

4»85 
4386 

^li 

4389 
4390 
4391 
4392 
4293 
4294 
4395 
4396 

4*97 
4398 
4299 
4300 
430X 
4303 
4303 
4304 

4306 
4307 
4308 

4309 
4310 

431 
43x3 

43x3 
4314 

4316 

43«7 

4318 

4319 

4330 

4331 

4333 

4333 

4334 

4335 

4336 

4337 

4338 

4339 

4330 

433» 

4333 

4333 

4334 

4335 

4336 

4337 

4338 

4339 

4340 

434 

43*3 

4343 

4344 

4345 

4346 

4347 


.  F.  Gordon  .  .  . 

.  Belle  Christy  . 
Rose  B.  Weaver  . 
Sadie  Wilson  .  .  . 

C.  J..Cummings  . 
Mifiie  Pepperman. 

Clint  Sule 

M.  W.  Entr  .   .   . 

M.  EnglUh   .  . 

.  M.  Avery .  .  . 
W.  W.  Champion, 
^ohn  W.  King  •  * 
Cate  M.  Grier  .  . 
Ida  M.  Channell . 
M.R.Thornbury. 
Mary  E.  WeUs  .  . 
Nellie  Strickland  . 
M.  Venie  Hawkes, 
M.  Jennie  Wright. 
Ellen  E.  Harris .  . 
Lida  J.  Bowman  . 
T.  A.  Rcnnard  .  . 
M.  F.  McWiUiams 
W.  C.  Speakman. 

D.  B.  Lindennan. 
Frank  StiU     ... 

iames  S.  Nease.  . 
).  W.  Rasel  .  .  . 
H.  Eaton  .... 
H.  C.  Evans  .  .  . 
Sadie  M.  Irwin  .  . 
Maitie  Eaton  .  .  . 
Eva  K.  Noble  .  . 
Lulu  Buffineton .  . 
Carrie  E.  Niblo  .  . 
Mary  A.  Rees  .  . 
Isaac  L.  Gehman  . 
C.  Spickemagle  . 
Mary  E.  Dern  .  . 
Jennie  Roberts  .  . 
S.  W.  Ferguson  . 
Alice  L.  Dern  .  . 
Harry  T.  Williams 
Mazie  Kline .  .  . 
Mary  S.  McCleary 


W.  A.  Klees 
M.  J.  Devancy  .  . 
Thos.  H.  Brennan 
Wesley  Crone  .  . 
Lizzie  Whitfield  . 
J.  R.  Rothermel  . 
S.  W.  Kline  .  .  . 
Charies  F.  Sell .  . 
Wm.  D.  Happel  . 
John  D.  Williams. 

E.  E.  H.  Leinbach 
AdamF.E.GriU 

F.  Leonard  Reber. 
Harry  S.  Burkhart 
Alice  R.  Smeltzer. 

.  C.  HoUoway  .  . 

oseph  S.  Hepuer. 
A.  S.  Greenawald. 
F.  H.  Wagner  .  . 
Franklin  S.  Slump. 
Jesse  F.  Bechtel  . 
Samuel  W.  Seyler. 

Stin  F.  Hafer  .  . 
nes  W.  KUpp  . 
ura  M.  Miller  . 
Wesley  K.  Loose. 
AmosM.  Dumn  . 
J.  W.  Rentschler  . 
Edwin  H.  WeUer. 
J.  H.  Fomwalt .  . 
John  A.  Miller  .  . 
A.  J.  McGUl .  .  . 
Jas.  E.  Waller  .  . 
E.  L.  McCain  .  . 
A.  J.  Thompson  . 
Lizzie  Stewart .  . 
W.  G.  Gans  .  .  . 
Leo  Smith .... 
IraN.McCloskey. 
T.  M.  Gramly  .  , 
A.  A.  Fletcher  . 
Z.  D.  Thomas  .  , 
Theo.  Fletcher  . 
H.  L.  MiUer  .  .  , 
Ella  T.  Morrison, 
Lizzie  M.  Jackson. 
Hattie  V.  Shutt. 


Pott  Office. 


Blairsville  , 
Circleville  . 
Irwin  .  .   . 


Bodinesville  . 

iersey  Shore . 
fancy .... 
Loyabockville 
Brookside  .  . 
Roaring  Branch. 
Warrensville  .  . 
Fairfield  Center. 
Oxford  .... 
Parkesburg  . 
Marshallton  . 
Oxford .... 
Cochranville  . 
WestWhiteland, 
Kaolin  .... 
Phoenixville  . 
Devault  .  .  . 
Chaster  Valley 
WiUowdalej.  . 
CoUamer  .  .  . 
Douglassville*. 
Mortonville  . 
Washington  . 
Lone  Pine  .  . 
Midway  .  .  . 
Scenery  Hill . 
W.  Middletown. 
Midway  .  . 
Coon  Island 
East  Bethlehem 
Conshohocken 
Norristown .  . 
Franconia  .  . 
Cheltenham  . 
Jenkintown  . 
Norristown  . 
Shoemakertown. 
Jenkintown  . 
Sellersville  .  . 
Athens .... 
Sharon .... 
Ashland  .  .  . 
Swatara  .  .  . 
MinersviUe .  . 
Donaldson  .  . 
Tamaqua  .  . 
Mohrsville  .  . 
Topton  .  .  . 
Colebrookdale 
Stonersville  . 
Shoemakersville 
Leinbach's  . 
Cumru  .  .  . 
Shoemakersville 

Cross  Kill  MilU. 

Athol 

Windsor  Castle  . 
Bemville .... 

Klinesville  .  .  . 
Boyerstown  .  . 
Oley 


Centreport  .  .  . 

Birdsboro  .   .  . 
West  Leesport . 

Fleetwood  .  .  . 
Windsor  Castk 

Shanesville  .  .  . 

Palmyra  .  .  .  . 

Ono 

Jonestown .  .  . 

Bradford  ,\\  . 

Kittanning  .  .  . 

Uniontown .  .  . 

Ohio  Pylc  .  .  . 

Blanchard  .  .  . 

Rebersburg  .  . 

Nittany  .  .  .  . 

Aaronsburg   .  . 

Howard .  .   .  . 

N.  Clarendon  . 

Tidio«te  .  .   .  . 

Younssville.  .  . 


Westmore'd 


June 


Lycoming 


Chester 


Washington 


Montgomery 


Bucks  .  . 
Bradford  . 
Mercer .  . 
SchuylkiU 


Berks 


Lebanon, 


McKean  . 
Armstrong. 

Fayette 

Centre  . 


Warren 


Date. 
1887. 


Juljr 


"  z8 

"  x8 

"  z8 

"  z8 

"  x8 

'*  20 

"  ao 
ao 

30 

"  37 

"  37 

"  37 

"  37 

"  37 

;;  »7 
37 

"  »7 

"  37 


No. 


434S 
4349 
4350 
435 » 
435  a 
4353 


Name. 


E&telia  Noyei.  .    . 

Cora  Bdl 

J.  M .  Cameron  .  , 
EmoiB  B-  Hn(;scl. 
Wm.  E    Hummed 
Thto,  W.  Cunier. 
4354iEJeaTior  L.  Clark 
4355|EmmaC,  UriiiTi 
4356jSidie  McCoy  .  * 
43 57  Net ta  CampbdJ 
4358]  E.  E.  I'aylor  y  , 
4j^9  Ii^mel  Nadc  .   , 
4360  SLclla  V.  Scoti , 
ijfti  C.  H.  NiJton  . 


Past  Oflice. 


Sugar  Grove 
Stoneham  . 
Lander  ,  » 
LcwisbiirG^ . 
Cowan  ,  .  , 
Mw>rci  .  . 
'Media  »  .  , 
|Mf>orci  .  . 
'Hunilngdon 

■  Arendtsville 
Abbot  15  town 
iMcReesport 
IHarmanville 


43&3 1 M ^  M .   Hu tct\ field,, Tareiitum  , 

4363  l^mes  M,  Mcrris  .  " 
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43fl;|AlibM.  StowfTcr.  1  " 

43'l>6  .Minnie  C  Riegner'  " 

4367  H.  R    Reed  ...    St.  Thomas  . 

4 ji6ik  Samuel  V.  Wingeri  Upper  Strasbnrg 
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4370  G.  P.  Duffield   . 

4371  John  A,  Rhone  . 
4375  A,  W,  Thrush  , 
4373  A.  McElwsiin  . 
437H  ELinnii  ^J.  Scoit 
4375  l-'icy  Moore  .  . 
437ti  KItzAbeih  ScrQegi.!Kesiv*er, 
4377  Robe  IT  I  N[.  iJryan.  'Hookslown.  . 
4J78  Kdv/iti  H,  W;itj4oti..Htavi:r  ,  .  .  . 
43797'^^'*  ^^'  ^'^"Sl^y  ■  I  Brady's  bend 
4jaa  Fhomas  D.  Xing,  I  E^ston  .  ,  .  . 
4J&I  Cbarica  P.  Pomp.  1 
43&7  Ruberl  Wtllaucr  . 
43B3  L  A.  Kuitel ,  .  . 
43&4,J.T,cob  H.  Kraru  . 
43^^  Thamits  Kichline*, 
43Se  H.  W.  Ustcrsioclc.  Freemanjiburg 
43S7A  M  Arndr,  .  .  .  RaubsviUe .  . 
43E8  Enos  Walton     .    .    (L^ton  .  .    *    . 

4389  K  H.  Nolf .    .    .    .  jPeierivillc  .    , 

4390  Bdle  Scboen  .  .  ,  Eilastoa  _  ,  . 
4^91  Jack  K  Stotiffer  .  |  "  .... 
<3^2  A.  B,  Grqf .  .  .  .  IMeyersdale  , 
4393'Jennie   M.  Co  wtfn  J  Wallace  vlUe  . 


Waynesboro  . 
,Fayclteville   . 

Lurgan  .  ,  . 
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Ethel  T^inding 

LSIadk  Hawk  . 


Stockcrtowi 
Nazaredi  .  . 
tlasion  .  ,    , 

StOLltS  . 


4394  Lyda  Jones 

4395  1'   ti.  Smith 
43y*  MO.  Shanghnessy 

4397  Wary  A.  Higgirs 

4398  B&yd  1  rcsLOit , 

4399  Jervnie  A.  Walsh 
44Cio  Madcltne  Hamar 
4401  J  oil.  H.  Jonca.  . 
440Z  J.  W,  Haj^man  . 
44o3|Rate  F.  Gillespiir  .  Pllhtoo  .    ,    . 

4404  Miiggtc  McGiniy      W-]Jkei-Barre  . 

4405  Martin  MiiLball  .  .  H:4flct'0Ci  .  .  . 
44o6|Marv  A.  Tennani  |Pittston  .  .  . 
44'^?  E.  J.  Wolfe  .  ,  .Muhlenberg  , 
44^^11  C  HSsie  M  c  D  ji  dc  .  .  W  ilkes-  Barre 
4409[Ella  HaseEet  .  . 
4410  Churle^  H-  Smith  . 
44U  A.  M.  Lindsay  .  . 
44T^  M.  E.  DDnehno  . 
44i3'Jfl5.  A.  Noonan  , 
44H|'^'  Li,  Kunsitnan  . 
44i5jRird5.  Hummell  . 
44T6  FphrRiiti  Hetm  .  . 
4417  W  \V.  Ketchiicr  . 
4  4tS  M  N.Cmhbcrt.  . 
4419  Hester  E^  May^  . 
443o!M3ittie  L.  Jones  . 
44-3['HaniiSLh  >f.  Jones. 
44i2  MaggLe  J.  Sm*U  . 
4433 '  Ada  aL  Miller  .  , 
4434!R.  T.  Hcndcntori  . 
4435  M.  Van  Horn  .  . 
4426  Mary  Murray  .  . 
44^7:  M.  K.  Hanlon  .  . 
44^b|  Annie  R.  Walsh  . 
44i9lL  M.  McCormick, 
4^3Cj|V]rginl5i  Evans  .  .  , 
4431  Jennie  W.  Norrji.i 
44j3|Mary  E.  Hognn  . 
4433!  Mary  E.  Dolan^  , 
44  j4  Ml  hired  Sheflltj-  . 
4435.  Jennie  W.  Hively. 
443ft  M  f^  Fen^e^ty^  . 
4437  Carrie  J.  Adama  , 
443B|LsjEie  J,  Weir  .  . 
4439  May  J.  Blaney  .    , 


Siiizar  Creek  . 
CochTanton  . 
Piiiaton  .    .    , 

Bear  Creek  +  . 
HiJieitoti  , ,  . 
Jeanavllle  ,  . 
Ehcrvak  ,  .  . 
Beach  Haven 
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Lisbtim  .    ,    *    , 
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No. 


444> 

4443 
4444 

4446 

♦448 


Kate  C.  Kesaler 
Kiizie  E.  Moore 
Mary  E.  Sheppard 
Annie  E.  NeweU  . 
IdaSchuck..  .  . 
Liziie  Kennedy. . 
Mary  E.  Davis  .  . 
May  Huston  .  .  . 
A.  E.  Hershman  . 
C.  E.  Benton  .  . 
GaniColdron  .  . 
Annie  R.  Loury  . 
EUa  Conlin .... 
Emma  F.  Roberts, 


4450 
4451 
445a 

4454  Suas  Fnunpton  .  . 

'Bnnie  Nen. .  .  . 
fettle  G.  Diviney. 

A.  B.  Kenneison  . 

A.  Keener .  .  . 

.  Elder  Peelor  .  . 

'>.  L.  Widdouson. 

S.  L.  Barr     .  .  . 

Willard  M.  Lang . 

Giarles  A.  Kram  . 

J.  A.  Bartholomew 

A.  K.  Erdman  .  . 
4466  Jefferson  Shipman. 
44«7M.UzzieStelts.  . 

MaicaretSykes   . 

WOlLm  S.  Emey . 

Annie  S.  Ward  .  . 

May  Charles. .  .  . 

LdlaFrcy.  .   .  . 

G.  A.  Qeveland  . 

C.  D.  Higby 


S3 

4459 
4460 
4461 
4462 

4463 
44^ 
4465 


4^ 
44^ 
4470 
447» 
447» 
♦♦73 
♦♦74 


4475|G.C.  Thompson  . 
4476;Jennie  Martin  .  . 
4477! L^»e  R.  Dill  .  . 
4478;  Henry  §.  Stetler  . 
4479,^- J- Potter  .  .  . 
4480  John  P.  Hervey  . 
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tt 

Houtzdale  .  .  . 

" 

Indiana  .... 

Indiana  .   . 

Parkwood  .  .   . 

*•      .  , 
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««      , 

Grant 

It      ^  * 

Indiana  .... 

•*      , 

Milton 

Northumb'd 

Shamokin  .  .  . 

tt 

Cabel 

tt 

Shamokin  .  .  . 

** 

Allentown  .  .  . 

LeUgh    .  . 

Limeport .  !  !  '. 
Pittsburgh  .  .   . 

•• 

AUegheny  ! 

Meadville  \  '. 

Crawford    '. 

Lawrence  .  .   . 

tt 

NewCasde'. 

AUegheny  .  .  . 
Freeburg .... 

Pittsburgh. 
Snyder    .   . 

Middleburg   .   . 

tt 

Seiinsgrove    .  . 
New  Gistle   .   . 

Lawrence  . 

8 
8 

30 
30 
30 
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3» 
3» 
3« 
3* 
3« 
3« 
3« 
3« 
3X 
3« 
3« 
3» 
3« 

Sept.  3 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks — Supt.  Keck :  Our  classes  of  appli- 
cants were  unusually  large ;  there  were  many 
more  teachers  than  schools.  There  appears  to 
he  very  little  opposition  to  the  six  months'  law. 
Heidelberg  changed  its  school  term  to  seven 
months.  Muhlenberg  decided  to  furnish  six  of 
their  rooms  with  patent  furniture.  Robeson 
has  again  built  two  new  school-houses. 

Cumberland  ^Supt.  Beitzel :  One  new  school- 
house  has  been  erected  in  East  Pennsboro,  near 
Camp  Hill.  Improvements  have  been  made  in 
school  buildings  in  Newton,  N.  Middleton,  and 
S.  Middleton.  Hopewell,  Mifflin,  Frankford,  N.i» 
and  S.  Middleton,  Monroe  and  E.  Pennsboro* 
each  furnish  one  house  with  latest  improved 
furniture;  the  Newton  Board  furnishes  its  eleven 
houses  with  patent  furniture.  S.  Middleton  has 
adopted  a  course  of  study  for  its  primary  schools, 
to  ht  completed  and  tested  by  an  examination 
before  promotion  to  the  secondary  grade.  A 
number  of  districts  have  provided  either  physi- 
olo^cal  charts  or  manikins  for  use  in  the  schools 
dunng  the  coming  term. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith:  The  directors  of 
Media  have  had  tne  steam  heating  apparatus 
rearranged  during  the  vacation,  and  have  such 
a  guarantee  from  the  contracting  parties  that 
they  feel  sure  the  children  will  not  suffer  from 
the  cold  as  they  have  done  for  the  past  three 
winters.  Lower  Chichester  has  remodeled  the 
school-house  at  Frainer.  It  is  now  a  two- 
story  building,  and  will  ajflford  much  better  ac- 


commodations to  the  increased.number  of  pupils. 
In  Upper  Chichester  one  of  the  schools  had  to 
be  closed  for  the  year  just  opening  because  of 
an  insufficient  number  of  pupils. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder:  Three  new  school- 
houses  are  being  built  this  season — two  in  Guil- 
ford and  one  in  Lurgan.  The  latest  improved 
furniture  will  be  placed  in  these  buildings.  In 
the  Waynesboro  school  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  way  of  ventilating  and  heating. 
The  Ruttan  systeni  is  beins^  tried.  The  new 
laws  relative  to  institutes  and  length  of  school- 
term  are  being  looked  upon  as  the  proper 
thing. 

Fulton — Supt.  Peck :  A  County  Normal  was 
held  at  the  county  seat,  at  which  a  number  of 
teachers  were  in  attendance,  earnestly  striving 
to  better  fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
ing winter.  I  notice  a  tendency  to  make  the 
already  low  salaries  of  teachers  still  lower. 
Fourteen  dollars  a  month  seems  to  be  the  min- 
imum. A  one-third  property  valuation  in  this 
county  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our 
schools.  It  siniply  makes  four  and  one-third 
mills  the  limit  of^tax  for  school  purposes. 

Greene — Supt,  t^aychoflf :  Centre  district  has 
established  a  grairnjL  school  at  Holbrook  and  is 
erecting  a  new  burjding  for  that  purpose.  Jef- 
ferson borough  is  building  a  fine  school-house, 
which  is  constructed  and  located  with  good 
judgment. 

Indiana — Supt.  Cochran :  Large  new  houses 
have  been  erected  in  Brush  Valley,  Conemaugh, 
Rayne,  Canoe,  Green,  Montgomery.  These 
buildings  are  supphed  with  the  best  patent  fur- 
niture, and  everything  is  being  done  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  McQuown 
school  in  Canoe  township  will  be  traded  this 
year.  Although  some  of  our  peopk  feel  that 
they  can  scarcely  afford  to  have  six  months 
school,  yet  in  very  few  districts  have  the  wa^es 
been  lowered;  in  several  they  have  been  in- 
creased. The  prospects  at  present  are  that  our 
State  Normal  School  will  be  full  this  winter. 
Our  teachers  know  the  great  advantage  of  good 
training  and  are  trying  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  these  schools.  The  directors 
of  Washington  are  having  a  new  house  erected 
in  the  Lucas  district.  We  believe  that  our 
teachers  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  counties  in  the  State ;  but  many  of  our 
best  teachers  are  leaving  us  to  teach  elsewhere. 
Why  ?  Because  they  can  get  better  wages  be- 
yond our  county  hmits. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman ;  At  the  thirteen  ex- 
aminations held,  141  applicants  presented  them- 
selves, of  whom  125  received  certificates.  The 
greater  number  of  our  teachers,  passed  a  very 
creditable  examination.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  districts  in  this  county  have 
heretofore  had  only  five  months  school,  I  hear 
very  littie  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  increasing 
the  minimum  term  to  six  months. 

Lawrence — Supt.  Sherrard:  Most  of  our 
schools  opened  in  the  first  or  second  week  of 
September,  and  very  many  of  them  will  be  con- 
tinuous for  six  to  eight  months  under  Hhe  same 
teacher.  Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  single 
term    is    gradually  growing  stronger.    There 
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were  only  four  districts  in  the  county  which  had 
a  summer  school.  New  Bedford  has  built  a 
new  two-room  house,  which  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory structure. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Knauss  :  Heidelberg  town- 
ship has  torn  aown  the  remaining  four  of  its 
old  frame  buildings  and  erected  substantial 
brick  houses  in  their  stead.  It  caq  now  boast 
of  having  rebuilt  all  its  school -houses,  nine  in 
number,  within  seven  years,  and  of  having  as 
good  and  comfortable  school  buildings  as  any 
other  district  in  the  county.  On  the  26th  of 
August  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  the  principals  of  the 
town  and  borough  schools  met  in  the  court 
house  at  AUentown.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  discuss  topics  pertaining  to  the 
work  of  Principals  in  their  connection  with 
a  system  of  graded  schools.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  topics  presented  for  con- 
sideration :  I.  The  duties  of  the  principal  in 
general.    2.  Course  of  study  for  graded  schools. 

3.  Manner  of  organizing  the  teaching  forces. 

4.  Gradation  and  promotions.  5.  Higher 
branches.  These  topics  were  discussed  briefly, 
all  present  taking  an  activef^uk^JXhis  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  kind  n'.  1  in  the  county, 
and  the  principals  were  so  ^sil  pleased  with  it, 
that  they  decided  to  meet  ^gain  at  the  call  of 
the  County  Superintendent. 

LtiZERNE — Supt.  Coughlin  :  The  following 
districts  are  each  building  a  new  school-house  : 
Luzerne  borough,  Hughestown,  Pittston  town- 
ship, Marcy  township,  and  Parsons  borough. 
West  Pittson  is  reseating  the  High  School. 

Lycoming — ^Supt.  Lose:  During  the  month 
of  July,  I  visited  all  the  schools  open  in  the  Pine 
Creek  region.  I  was  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  progress  that  this  section  of  the  county 
has  been  making.  The  houses  are  being  sup- 
plied with  patent  furniture,  outline  maps,  read- 
ing charts,  etc.,  and  ^he  directors  are  making 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  a  better  class  of  teach- 
ers. The  directors  in  our  country  districts  have 
taken  a  very  wise  course  in  arranging  the  six 
months'  term.  Instead  of  dividing  it  into  a 
summer  and  winter  term,  they  will  open  the 
schools  about  October  3d,  take  a  week's  vaca- 
tion during  institute  meeting,  and  close  the 
schools  about  April  ist.  There  has  also  been 
an  agreeable  surprise  in  the  matter  of  teachers' 
salaries,  a  number  of  districts  increasing  them, 
against  two  or  three  decreasing,  making  the 
average  salary  higher  this  year  than  last.  This 
year  I  look  for  the  best  work  ever  done  in  our 
schools. 

McKlEAN — Supt.  Eckles :  Wetmore  township 
has  built  two  new  school-houses  during  the  past 
month.  Norwich  township  is  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  furnishing  the  school  b^ks  at  public  ex- 
pense. Foster  township  demanded  a  certifi- 
cate averaging  one  and  one-half  from  all  appli- 
cants for  her  schools. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul :  The  directors  of  Jack- 
son township  have  purchased  new  furniture  for 
the  school-houses.  This  township  now  has  first- 
class  furniture  in  all  its  houses.  Pleasant  Val- 
ley and  Fair  View  Academies  have  been  in 
session  during  the  summer,  and  many  of  our 


teachers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  these  institutions  to  prepare 
themselves  better  for  the  school-room  work. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller :  I  consider  it  fitting 
to  note  the  death  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Eppley,  of  Marys- 
ville.  He  was  killed  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
July  by  an  engine  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Through  his  death  the  town  of  Marysville  loses 
an  able  physician  and  a  good  citizen.  But  I 
mention  his  death  because  of  the  interest  he  al- 
ways took  in  the  advancement  of  the  public 
schools.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  Msirysville  school  board, 
and  the  progress  made  in  the  schools  of  that 
town  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  his  untiring  zeal  and 
progressive  spirit.  He  was  always  a  friend  of 
the  teacher,  and  his  open,  honest  heart  pos- 
sessed a  charm  that  won  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all. 

Snyder — Supt  Herman  :  The  Missionary  In- 
stitute, located  at  Selinsgrove,  under  its  present 
efficient  management,  is  widening  its  influence, 
and  the  county  is  especially  fortunate  in  having 
the  means  of  intellectual  training  which  it  a? 
fords.  Successful  academic  terms  were  had  at 
Freeburg,  Middleburg,  and  Adamsburg.  The 
educational  facilities  of  the  county  are  good,  and 
we  confidently  look  for  a  higher  grade  of  teach- 
ers the  coming  school  year.  The  "  Free  Nor- 
mal" conducted  by  the  County  Superintendent, 
was  not  held  this  year.  There  are.  now  four 
schools  in  the  county  that  have  courses  suit- 
able for  teachers.  A  large  per  cent  of  teach- 
ers are  preparing  for  their  work  in  these  schools. 
I  assist  in  three  of  them,  devoting  my  time  to 
the  science  of  teaching. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey :  Evidences  of  edu- 
cational progress  are  apparent  in  nearly  every 
district  of  the  county.  Quite  a  number  of  new 
houses^have  been  built  this  summer,  and  the 
old  line  of  school  furniture  is  rapidly  giving 
place  to  the  more  approved  modem  style.  Som- 
erset borough  has  taken  a  step  forward  by  elect- 
in|r  an  additional  teacher,  thus  allowing  the 
pnncipal  to  do  general  work  in  all  the  schools. 
The  Board  has  also  adopted  a  course  of  study. 
Berlin  and  Rockwood  have  also  employed  a 
full  corps  of  teachers  each.  The  local  normal 
schools  were  well  attended  and  did  good  work. 
^Eighteen  local  normal  and  select  scnools  were 
in  operation  within  the  county,  some  of  them 
largely  attended  by  teachers.  The  term  ranges 
from  eight  to  ten  weeks,  closing  with  the  public 
examination  of  teachers,  which  was  held  during 
the  month  of  September. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Black :  Fox  township  has 
supplied  each  of  its  schools  with  Webster  s  Un- 
abridged Dictionary.  I  have  held  the  annual 
session  of  the  Teachers*  Normal  Institute  at  Du- 
shore.  The  term  was  one  of  six  weeks.  The 
attendance  was  large  and  great  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  work. 

Venango — Supt.  Lord :  A  new  house  is  be- 
ing built  in  Jackson  township ;  Sandy  Creek  has 
furnished  each  of  her  six  schools  with  outline 
maps  and  primary  charts.  The  new  houses  in 
Siverly  and  Utica,  to  replace  those  burned  dur- 
ing the  winter,  are  models  in  every  respect. 
Our  schools  start  out  this  fall  better  equipped  than 
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ever  before,  and  we  confidently  look  forward  to 
a  very  prosperous  term. 

Butler — Supt.  Mackey :  The  school  board 
has  fitted  up  two  additional  rooms  for  school, 
another  for  an  office,  and  a  fourth  as  a  class- 
room. The  water  pipes  have  also  been  ex- 
tended Xh  each  floor,  and  gas  connection  made 
at  all  the  fire-places. 

Mahanoy  City — ^Supt.  Ballantine:  The  school 
board  passed  two  important  resolutions  at  its 
June  session,  i.  They  resolved  to  pay  teachers 
according  to  qualifications  and  no  longer  pay 
the  same  salary  to  the  same  grade  regardless  of 
qualifications,  professional  or  scholastic.  2.  They 
resolved  to  select  from  the  applicants  for  schools 
for  the  next  term,  those  best  qualified  without 
r^ard  to  their  previous  service  in  our  schools. 
If  these  resolutions  are  realized,  we  expect  to 
see,  as  a  result,  great  improvement  m  the" 
schools.  If  they  are  not  realized  now,  they  will 
be  in  the  future,  unless  we  are  retrograding.  The 
school  board  has  greatly  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  its  buildings,  by  having  it  pamted 
on  the  outside,  the  yard  graded  and  enclosed  bv 
an  elegant  iron  fence,  and  a  Rag  pavement  laia. 
It  improves  both  school  building  and  neighbor- 
hood. 

Nanticoke — Supt.  Monroe:  Our  directors  buy 
the  readers,  slates  and  pencils  used  by  the 


pupils.  They  have  also  subscribed  for  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  the  coming 
year. 

PhceniXville— Supt.  Leister:  During  the 
summer  all  the  school  builings  had  been  thor- 
oughly cleansed.  All,  excepting  the  new  one, 
were  painted  inside  and  outside,  and  properly 
repaired.  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Boorse  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  to  teach,  principally, 
music,  drawing  and  elocution. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  Our  school  board 
has  contracted  for  the  erection  of  two  brick  school 
buildings.  They  are  well  planned,  and  will  be 
completed  by  September  $th. 

South  Easton — Supt.  Shull :  Thanks  to  our 
directors  for  increasing  the  salaries,  whereby 
two  excellent  teachers,  who  had  not  been  teach- 
ing for  sometime,  were  brought  back  to  our  fold. 
The  directors  have  also  established  a  new  school, 
in  an  excellent  room  furnished  in  the  latest  im- 
proved style.  The  board  has  made  a  change 
in  arithmetics,  geographies,  and  spellers.  The 
schools  have  opened  with  an  increase  of  95 
pupils.  A  number  of  repairs  have  been  made 
which  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  rooms, 
grounds,  etc.  Our  teachers  began  their  work 
with  a  degree  of  earnestness  that  has  not  marked 
the  opening  of  previous  school  terms.  We  have 
organized  an  Institute,  which  meets  bi.- weekly. 


Literary  Department. 


THE  Riverside  Literature  Series  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  useful  publications  for  educational 
purposes  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  a 
monthly  issue  of  classic  American  literature, 
each  part  containing  entire,  with  carefully  pre- 
pared Introductions,  Notes,  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  some  standard  American 
Uterary  work,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  his 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  the  same  drama- 
tized for  use  in  parlor  or  school  entertain- 
ments, Whit  tier's  Snow- Bound,  and  Among 
the  Hills,  his  Mabel  Martin,  Maud  Muller,  and 
other  poems,  specimens  of  the  choicest  poetry 
and  prose  from  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  JLowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Washing- 
Urn,  Thcreau,  while  the  latest  part,  Number  28, 
consists  of  four  exquisite  sketches  about  Birds 
and  Bees  firom  the  charming  pen  of  John  Bur- 
roughs.  There  are  nine  of  these  numbers 
issued  every  year,  and  the  yearly  subscription 
price  is  I1.25  ;  or  single  numbers  can  be  had  at 
15  cents  each. 

We  need  not  here  speak  of  the  great  cheap- 
ness of  diis  sterling  publication,  nor  refer  to  the 
excellent  style  in  which  it  is  presented,  paper 
and  typography  being  first-class,  as  everything 
is  that  has  the  imprint  of  "  The  Riverside  Press." 
We  rather  would  call  attention  to  the  excep- 
tional value  of  the  series  for  use  in  our  public 
schools.   ' 

We  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  for  literature 
classes  there  is  nothing  more  convenient,  cheap 
and  better  published  anywhere.  They  supply 
a  want  that  cannot  but  have  been  often  and 


keenly  felt  by  every  teacher  of  literature,  each 
number  constituting  as  it  were  a  complete  text- 
book for  the  study  of  some  representative  work 
of  some  standard  American  author;  and  the 
whole  series  covering  enough  ground  to  serve 
as  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  introduction  to 
the  more  specific  and  fuller  study  of  our  litera- 
ture. For  this  purpose  the  Introductions  and 
Notes, with  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches 
are  especially  adapted,  and  extremely  valuable 
to  teacher  and  scholar.  Moreover,  in  Number 
12  is  given  a  systematic  plan  for  the  study  of 
Longfellow,  a  full  analysis,  thirty-two  topics  of 
study,  with  a  series  of  questions  and  references, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  reliable  and  helpful 
guide  to  the  study  of  any  other  author,  and 
must  insure  accuracy  and  thoroughness  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  We  know  it  to  have  been 
so  used  by  classes  with  much  profit  and  eminent 
satisfaction. 

Another  and  still  more  general  use  to  which 
we  should  like  to  see  this  series  put,  is  as  Sup- 
plementary Readers,  or  even  as  substitutes  for 
the  ordinary  Reader  in  the  upper  grades  of  our 
schools.  Indeed  this  has  been  done  in  very 
many  schools  already.  For  example  Supt. 
Phillips  says  the  "  Riverside  Literature  Series 
will  be  used  instead  of  Readers  in  our  grammar 
school  grades."  Supt.  Balliet  writes,  "We  shall 
want  Grandfather  s  Chair  as  a  supplementary 
reader  during  the  present  year,  or  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next."  Supt.  Wilber  says,  '*  I  never 
had  pupils  so  interested  in  reading  as  since  I 
have  introduced  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 
into  my  school I  shall  not  make  the 
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series  supplementary,  but  substitute  them  for 
the  old  Reader.'*  Supt.  MacAlistcr,  of  Phila- 
delphia, thinks  the  series  "  admirably  adapted 
for  reading  books  in  the  higher  grades  of  school 
work/*  and  adds,  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
them  come  into  general  use.** 

Among  the  manifest  advantages  of  such  a  use 
of  these  books  is  the  fact  that  they  at  once  make 
our  scholars  acquainted  with  the  best  American 
literature,  and  so  cultivate  correct  literary  taste 
as  can  be  done  by  no  other  means.  Thev  do 
not  give  them  only  a  collection  of  "  scraps,*  but 
entire  works,  connected  and  complete,  of  the 
master-writers  of  our  tongue.  They  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  what  they  are  reading, 
as  is  not  done  by  the  perfunctory  perusal  of  a 
book  made  up  of  heterogeneous  "  extracts  **  of 
prose  and  poetry.  They  naturally  lead  up  to 
rarther  private  reading  and  study  of  the  stand- 
ard works  of  our  literature.  We  should  very 
much  like  to  see  them  introduced  very  widely 
into  the  Secondary ,  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
of  our  State. 

Two  extra  numbers  are  announced  by  the 
publishers  as  being  nearly  ready,  one  of  which 
at  least  will  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  to  contain  Programmes  and  Sugges- 
tions for  the  Celebration  of  the  Birthdays  of 
Authors.  The  other  number  will  contain  Por- 
traits and  Biographical  Sketches  of  twenty 
American  authors.  We  shall  probably  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  these  again. 

Entering  on  Life.  A  Book  for  Young  Men,  By 
Cunningham  Geikie,  D,  D,  New  York :  John 
B,  Alden.  i2mo.,  pp.  a2A,  Price,  40  cents. 
This  neatly  printed  and  bound  volume  needs  no 
further  recommendation  than  to  say  that  it  is  from 
the  gifted  pen  of  the  learned  author  of  *'  The  Life 
and  Words  of  Christ,"  and  "  Hours  With  the  Bible," 
two  works  of  such  sterling  character,  and  yet  so  pop- 
ular withal,  as  to  have  made  Dr.  Geikie's  name  a 
household  word  among  English-speaking  Christians 
everywhere.  The  present  volume  consists  of  nine 
essays,  on  Youth,  Character,  Companions,  Success, 
Christianity,  Helps,  Reading,  Dreams,  and  Fare- 
well— subjects  old  yet  ever  new,  and  never  more 
important  for  the  consideration  of  young  men  than 
to-day.  Dr.  Geikie's  treatment  of  these  subjects  is 
marked  by  freshness  and  clearness  of  thought,  a 
frank  and  manly  spirit,  and  a  style  of  surpassing  grace 
and  elegance.  His  thoughts  are  those  of  a  profound 
and  original  thinker ;  his  words  are  the  words  of  an 
erudite  scholar  and  eloquent  preacher ;  his  counsel  is 
always  wise,  earnest,  and  practical.  The  book  is  one 
no  young  man  can  read  without  receiving  genuine 
help.  We  heartily  wish  every  young  man  about 
entering  on  life  would  earnestly  and  carefully  read 
it.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  have  in  the  school 
library. 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds,     For  Boys  and  Girls. 

By  James  Johonnoi,     New  York  :  jD.  Appleton  6j* 

Co.     i2mo.ypp.  148,  illustrated. 

Judging  by  the  books  thus  far  issued  in  Appletons' 
Historical  Series,  of  which  this  attractive  little  volume 
is  Book  Second,  the  set  promises  to  be  one  not  only 
full  of  interest  to  young  readers,  an  important  con- 
sideration, but  also  full  of  intrinsic  merit  and  value. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  book  which  live  boys  and 
girls  Mrill  more  eagerly  read  than  this  one  with  its 
collection  of  entertaining.  Myths,  its  Indian  Stories, 


some  of  which  strike  us  as  more  than  half  mythical 
themselves,  its  thrilling  Stories  of  the  Revolution  and 
Scottish  Stories,  and  other  miscellaneous  historical 
tales.  The  stories,  moreover,  have  the  merit  of  being 
well  told,  from  a  literary  point  of  view ;  and  are  all  of 
them  selected  with  a  view  to  their  moral  influence  as 
well,  so  as  to  awaken  the  higher  sentiments  and  no- 
bler feelings  and  aspirations.  Numerous  illustrations 
add  to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

Health  Lessons  :  A  Primary  Book.  By  Jerome 
IValker,  M.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <&• 
Co.  i2mo.,pp.  ig4,  illustrated. 
Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  book  is  the  ini- 
tial chapter  for  teachers,  with  its  sensible  and  emi- 
nently practical  advice  and  instruction,  gathered  from 
the  author's  long  experience  as  a  physician  and 
teacher,  to  those  who  have  in  hand  the  teaching  of 
young  children,  especially  on  health-subjects.  If  for 
.  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  all  teachers  might  learn, 
e.  g.,  that  children  are  not  machines  all  made  after 
one  pattern,  and  all  to  be  treated  alike,  that  no  teacher 
on  health  subjects  should  "  ride  hobbies,"  that  "little 
stress  should  be  laid  on  purely  anatomical  points," 
such  as  the  names  of  bones,  muscles,  etc. — ^if  only  for 
the  good  advice  given  on  this  subject,  we  should^  like 
all  teachers  of  hygiene  to  have  this  little  book.  But 
in  all  other  respects,  too,  the  book  bears  every  mark 
of  being  the  work  of  one  more  than  ordinarily  compe- 
tent to  prepare  a  text-book  for  primary  classes.  Dr. 
Walker  has  the  double  advantage  of  being  a  physi- 
cian, and  having  had  long  experience  in  hospitals 
and  children's  "  homes,"  and  also  as  lecturer  on  hy- 
giene and  physiology  to  children  in  the  Brooklyn 
Central  Grammar  School.  The  book  consequently 
is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  The  publishers, 
too,  have  done  well  to  put  it  forth  in  such  attractive 
style,  with  excellent  illustrations,  in  large,  clear  type, 
and  in  very  ornamental  binding. 

The  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric  With 
Jllustrative  Examples,  By  John  F,  Genung, 
Ph.D.  Boston :  Ginn  &*  Co,  rsmo,,  pp,  488, 
Price,  $1.40, 

Good,  practical,  elementary  books  on  Rhetonc  are 
scarce.  Every  honest  attempt  to  supply  the  need  of 
such  a  book,  adapted  for  high  school  and  college 
classes,  is  therefore  to  be  warmly  welcomed,  even 
though  it  does  not  fully  realize  our  ideal  of  what  such 
a  book  should  be.  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Genung  seems 
to  us  to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  most  other 
attempts  of  the  kind  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  to 
merit  the  attention  and  careful  examination  of  teach- 
ers of  rhetoric.  One  of  its  chief  merits  is  that  it 
clearly  realizes  the  necessary  limitations  of  such  a 
book.  It  does  not  profess  or  attempt  to  do  what  no 
such  treatise  ever  can  do.  We  think  Prof.  Genong 
is  perfectly  correct  when  he  says  on  this  point  that 
"  Literature  is  of  course  infinitely  more  than  mechan- 
ism ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more,  a  text- 
book of  rhetoric  has  less  of  business  with  it  It  is  as  a 
mechanism  that  it  must  be  taught ;  the  rest  must  be 
left  to  the  student  himself.  To  this  sphere,  then,  the 
present  work  is  restricted ;  the  literary  ait,  so  far  as 
it  is  amenable  to  the  precepts  of  a  text-book,  and  to 
the  demands  of  a  college  course."  In  not  appreciat- 
ing this  limitation  is  where  so  many  works  on  rhetoric 
have  failed  to  reaUze  their  full  measure  of  usefulness. 
Regarding  rhetoric  exclusively  in  its  art-phase,  Prof. 
Genung  divides  his  work  into  two  main  parts,  the  order 
of  treatment  of  which  is  exactiy  the  reverse  oi:  that  usu- 
ally followed.  Style,  or  the  part  relating  to  expres- 
sion, being  made  to  precede  Invention,  or  that  relat- 
ing to  thought.     "  For  this  corresponds  to  the  logical 
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order  which  aU  arts,  as  well  as  the  art  of  discourse, 
must  observe  •  .  .  just  as  the  musician  begins  with 
finger  exercises,  and  the  artist  with  drawing  from 
models."  Under  "  Part  I.,  Style,"  are  treated  very 
fully  such  matters  as  Diction,  or  the  use  of  words  in 
prose  and  poetry.  Figures  of  Speech,  and  Composi- 
tion. Under  "  Part  II.,  Invention,"  are  treated  the 
various  procedures  involved  in  finding,  sifting,  and 
ordering  the  material  of  discourse,  two  chapters  being 
devoted  to  the  principles  involved  in  all  literary  work, 
and  six  more  to  the  particular  application  of  these  in 
Description,  Narration,  Exposition,  Argumentation, 
Persuasion,  etc.  The  treatment  throughout  is  philoso- 
phical, the  manner  and  arrangement  eminently  clear, 
with  much  space  very  wisely  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  every  important  pointby  copious  examples  from 
standard  literature.  The  publishers  have  done  their 
work  equally  well;  type,  paper  and  binding  are  of  the 
very  best.  Altogether,  we  are  more  than  pleased  with 
the  book. 

Appltton's  Physical  Geography.    Prepared  on 
a  New  and  Original  Plan,     By  John  D.  Quack- 
enbosyjohn  S.  Newberry,  Chas.  H.  Hitchcock,  W, 
Le  Conie  Stevens,  Henry  Gannett,   Wm.  H.  Dall, 
C,  Hart  Merriam,  Nath'l  L.  Britton,    Geo,   F, 
Kunz,  and  Geo.  M.  Stoney,    New  York  :  D,  Ap- 
pleton  6*  Co.,  4to.,pp.  140. 
If  there  is  a  more  thorough  and  complete,  as  well  as 
more  interesting  and  attractive  text-book  of  Physical 
Geography  in  existence  than  this  one,  we  have  never 
seen  it.     It  is  a  notable  example  of  the  immense 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
preparation  of  school  books,,  and  tMs  is  true  also  of  the 
mechanical  execution,  the  maps,  mbles,  illustrations, 
and  general  make-up  of  the  volume.      The  work  is 
not  a  mere  compilation,  but  embodies  the  results  of 
the  original  labors  of  some  of  the  most  noted  scien- 
tists in  the  country,  each  of  whom  writes  so  much  of 
the  whole  as  is  concerned  with  that  branch  of  the 
subject  of  which  he  is  a  specialist  and  acknowledged 
authority.     Besides  the  other  weighty  advantages  of 
such  a  co-of>erative  work,  there  is  given  a  freshness  to 
the  book  seldom  to  be  found  in  such  treatises ;  we, 
moreover,  feel  it  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  in  its  state- 
ments ;  and  it  has  the  merit  of  giving  us  what  is  known 
on  the  subject  to-day,  up  to  date.     It  is  a  Physical 
Geography  that  can  safely  be  commended  to  teachers. 
The  Franklin  Elementary  Algebra.    By  Ed- 
mn  P,  Seaver,  A.  M,  and  Geo,  A,  Walton,  A.M, 
Philadelphia  :  J.  H.  Butler,     i2mo,,  pp,  2^7, 
Beginning   with  Simple   Equations,  the  pupil  is 
plainly  and  rapidly  led  up  to  Logarithms.     In  a  work 
of  this  kind  there  is  of  course  no  room  nor  call  for 
great  novelty  or  originality.    The  authors  have,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  making  a  book  that  is  commenda- 
bly  simple,  clear,  and  practical   in  its  arrangement, 
with  plenty  of  examples  and  problems,  and  as  litUe 
unnecessary  theorizing  and  explanation  as  possible. 
We  consider  it  a  very  good  elementary  text-book  for 
the  study  of  Algebra.    The  Key,  which  may  also  be 
had  by  teachers  desiring  it,  simply  contains  the  an- 
swers to  the  examples  and  problems  found  in  the  book. 
The  Pleasures  of  Life.    By  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart,   F.  R,  S,     New   York:  John  B,  Alden, 
i2»io.,pp.  toy.     Price,  2S  cents. 
Nearly  all  of  the  ten  chapters  comprising  this  very 
pleasant  little  book  were  onginally  delivered  as  ad- 
dresses at  school  commencements,  at  the  giving  of 
prizes,  certificates,  etc.,  and  certain  other  like  occa- 
sions.    They  are  from  the  graceful  pen  of  one  of  the 
greatest  scientists  and  most  scholarly  writers  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  full  ofbeauty  and  wisdom,  not  only  from 


the  mind  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  but  culled  from  the 
writings  of  the  great  authors  and  thinkers  of  all  coun- 
tries and  of  ancient  modem  and  times.  The  sentiments 
and  counsel  given  on  such  subjects  as  the  Duty  of 
Happiness,  the  Happiness  of  Duty,  a  Song  of  Books, 
the  Choiceof.Books,  the  Blessing  of  Friends,  Value  of 
Tin^,  Pleasures  of  Travel,  of  Home,  Science  and  Ekl- 
ucation,  are  true,  wholesome  and  inspiring.  In  the 
chapter  on  The  Choice  of  Books  is  contained  the  fa- 
mous <'  List  of  100  Books,"  which  csiused  so  much 
discussion  when  it  first  appeared.  The  volume  is 
well  made  and  handsome. 

English  Literature. — We  have  received  from  the 
author.  Prof.  Enoch  Perrine,  A.  M.,  of  Bucknell 
University,  a  specimen  of  the  leaflets  used  by  him  at 
the  Educational  Assembly  at  Key  East,  New  Jersey, 
in  conducting  the  class  in  English  Literature  there. 
The  Leaflet  contains  the  outlines  and  analysis  of  a 
very  thorough  study  of  Chaucer,  Addison,  and  Bry- 
ant, clearly  and  concisely  arranged  for  the  guidance 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  can  be  commended  to 
teachers  of  literature  as  a  remarkably  succinct,  clear, 
and  helpful  aid  in  their  work.  The  Leaflets  can  be 
had  of  the  author  at  a  merely  nominal  price. 

Irving s  Life  of  Washington, — Some  time  ago  we 
called  attention  to  John  B.  Alden's  beautiful  four* 
volume  edition  of  this  standard  American  classic. 
The  four  volumes  are  now  all  out,  the  handsomest 
books  ever  made  at  so  low  a  price,  they  costing  only 
%\  per  volume  fn  half-morocco  binding,  fully  illus- 
trated and  excellendy  printed.  They  are  a  marvel 
of  cheapness.  The  same  is  true  of  AldenU  Ideal 
Shakspeare,  in  12  volumes,  at  60  cents  each  in  half 
morocco. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  ($4  per  year),  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  stands  without  a 
rival,  as  pre-eminently  the  literary  magazine  of  the 
country.  We  call  attention  to  it  here  because  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  just  such  a  periodical  as  many  of  our 
teachers  need,  and  would  like  to  have.  Indeed, 
scarcely  a  number  comes  to  us  but  contains  some 
article  of  special  value  and  interest  to  educators,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  articles  of  the  kind  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  reprinted  in  The  Journal.  Besides 
such  articles,  the  Atlantic  contains  every  month 
the  installments  of  two  or  more  serials,  always 
of  the  very  highest  literary  merit  and  by  world-re- 
nowned authors.  The  serials  now  running  are  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  delightful  journal  of  his 
recent  trip  to  Europe,  entitled,  "  Our  Hundred  Days 
in  Europe."  Dr.  Holmes  writes  only  for  this  maga- 
zine. *•  The  Second  Son,"  is  a  novel  written  by 
Thos.  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant ; 
while  Marian  Crawford  writes  "  Paul  Patoff,"  which 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  very  best  novels  this  volum- 
inous author  has  ever  produced.  Then  there  are 
every  month  several  short  stories,  poetry  by  Holmes, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Stedman,  Edith  Thomas,  and  all 
the  best  poets  of  the  land ;  one  or  more  historical 
articles  by  writers  like  Fiske,  Scudder,  Higgin- 
son,  McMaster  and  others ;  tales  of  travel ;  and  the 
fullest  and  best  articles  of  literary  criticism,  history 
and  review  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  Atlan- 
tic is  particularly  rich  in  the  productions  of  American 
authors,  as  indeed  it  has  been  the  means  of  Brst  intro- 
ducing to  the  public  and  to  fame  some  of  the  fore- 
most writers  in  our  national  literature.  As  a  means 
of  the  highest  literary  culture,  and  an  indispensable 
record  of  literary  life  and  work  in  our  country,  we 
unhesitatingly  recommend  The  Atlantic  Monthly  as 
superior  to  all  others.  It  is  a  literary  education  in 
itself  regularly  to  read  its  pages. 
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CAN  masic  be  disregarded  when  the  programme  of 
school  duties  is  to  l>e  arranged  ?  It  should  be  held 
as  equally  essential  with  reading  and  penmanship, 
and  uie  day  is  coming  when  the  local  school  authori- 
ties— ^wiser  than  many  who  are  at  present  entrusted 
with  these  interests — will  inqmre  of  the  teacher  who 
seeks  employment,  *<Can  you  sing?"  "Can  you 
play  on  any  instrument  ? "  "  Can  you  give  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  music?"  These  have  long  been  ques- 
tions familiar  to  applicants  for  positions  in  the  public 
schools  of  Germany;  and  happy  will  be  that  era 
when  they  have  grown  equally  familiar  to  the  teach- 


ers of  America..  Horace  Mann,  an  authority  in  edu- 
cational matters,  onoe  wrote,  *'If  I  were  the  £^her 
of  a  family,  all  Uie  members  of  it  should  learn  music. 
Almost  all  children  have  naturally  good  ears,  and  can 
catch  tunes  easily;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  axe  able 
to  master  the  mysteries  of  tune  much  better  at  an 
early  age  than  they  do  later.*'  The  refining  influence 
of  music  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  family  circle 
none  knew  better  than  himself.  Dr.  Brooks  says 
wisely:  "A  school  song  in  the  heart  of  a  child  will 
do  as  much  for  its  character  as  a  fact  in  its  memory 
or  a  principle  in  its  intellect"    All  leading  educators 
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1.  Bold  be  your  stroke,    Swift  as    tne  light,    Brave  Hearts  of  Oak, 

2.  Loy  •  al  and  brave.    True  as    the  sun —  Heights  that  can  save 
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Life    is      a    field —  Sol-diers  are  we;    Ne'er  let    us       yield! 
Conscience  on  guard,  Hope  in    the  rear ;    Faith  as    our     ward. 
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Dare  to*   be  free, 
God  ev  -  er  near. 
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Free  from  tioe  chains    I-  die- ness  weaves;  Free  from  the  pains    Cow-ard  -  ice       leaves; 
On, 'neathour  flag,    Fighting    the  wrong  I  Hill -top  and    crag     £ch-o      our  song: 
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From  foes  that  kill 
"Bold    be    your  stroke. 


All   we  most  prize, 
Swiflas    the    light. 


Free  fix)m  fierce  will. 
Brave  Hearts  of  Oak, 


Ha-tred  and  lies. 
On    for    the  Right!' 
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agree  as  to  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
and  the  universal  love  of  music,  manifested  espe- 
cially by  children,  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  their 
position  here  is  not  to  be  shs3cen.  The  wide  world 
over,  wherever  human  beings  have  hearts  that  pul- 
sate quicker  to  the  sentiment  of  love  or  sympathy,  or 
at  tiioughts  of  home  or  heaven,  there  the  outgushing 
tenderness  reveals  itself  in  song.  Travellers  tell  us 
that  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  it  is  the  beautiful 
custom  of  the  women  and  children  to  come  out,  when 
it  is  bed-tune,  and  sing  their  national  songs  until  they 
hear  their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers  answer 


them  from  the  hills  on  their  return  home.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  also,  such  a  custom  prevails. 
There  the  wives  of  the  fishermen  come  down  about 
sunset  and  sing  a  melody.  After  the  first  stanza,  they 
listen  awhile  for  the  answering  strain  fi-om  off  the 
water,  and  continue  to  sing  and  listen  till  the  well- 
known  voices  come  borne  upon  the  tide.  How 
sweet  to  the  weary  fisherman,  as  the  shadows  gather 
round  him,  must  be  the  song  of  these  loved  ones  to 
cheer  him  on  his  way,  and  how  they  strengthen- 
as  does  music  everywhere — the  ties  of  affection  that 
bind  together  these  humble  dwellers  by  the  sea. 
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THE  time  has  come  when  the  people  should 
insist  that  the  public  school  education 
of  their  children  shall  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  educators.  Then  the  public  mind 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  become  confused 
in  regard  to  the  legitimate  province  of  the 
public  common  schools,  nor  concerning  the 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  truest  and  largest  results.  The 
questions  that  are  now  presenting  them- 
selves for  an  answer  are — i.  What  shall  the 
public  school  teach?  2.  By  what  method 
shall  the  teaching  be  conducted  ?  3.  What 
results  should  the  schools  attempt  to  pro- 
duce? The  first  two  questions  have  refer- 
ence to  the  means  to  be  employed ;  the  last 
to  the  ends  to  be  attained. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education  to  have  these  questions  answered 
by  those  who  have  made  popular  education, 
in  all  its  phases,  a  careful  study.  The  State 
has  made  provision  for  the  employment  of  a 
class  of  leading  educators,  who,  by  their 
wisdom,  may  b«  able  to  direct  the  processes 
of  public  instruction  to  the  production  of 
the  best  ends. — Secretary  J.  IV.  Dickinson, 

This  then,  is  the  problem  of  pedagogy : 
How  to  make  life  in  all  its  parts,  through  all 
its  agencies,  and  under  all  of  its  conditions, 
a  unity  tending  toward  the  education  of  the 
whole  people?  The  school  has  power,  but 
its  power  is  slight  unless  it  co-operates  with 
other  educating  forces.  And  these  other 
forces  are  all  about  us.  A  young  barrister 
once  said  to  the  great  Mason,  ''I  keep  my 
room  to  read  law.''  Mason  answered: 
"  Read  law !  It  is  in  the  court  room  you 
must  read  law."  |  Bulwer  Lytton  somewhere 


says  practically  the  same  thing:  ''A  man 
on  the  whole  is  a  better  preceptor  than  a 
book."  Let  us  have  books  and  teachers 
and  schools,  but  let  us  have  churches  and 
homes,  a  pure  journalism,  libraries,  pic- 
tures, laws,  social  customs,  popular  senti- 
ment— all  of  which  will  combine  to  commend 
to  our  people  ''  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  Good."— Z>r.  /.  H.  Vincent. 

The  school  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  home  of  any  of  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  child.  The  home,  to  the 
limit  of  its  ability,  is  the  natural  and  the  best 
place  to  educate  the  child.  That  which  the 
school  has  been  created  to  do  especially, 
and  which  the  home  cannot  do  adequately, 
is  to  give  the  child  the  necessary  training 
in  intelligence  that  he  must  have  if  he  would 
not  be  driven  to  the  wall  in  the  battle  of 
life.  This  intellectual  training  has  been  given 
up  to  the  school  by  the  general  consent. 
But  adequate  intellectual  training  is  impos- 
sible without  a  corresponding  culture  of  the 
feelings  and  of  the  will.  Adequate  intellec- 
tual education  involves  adequate  character- 
building.  It  is  in  this  work,  which  we  call 
character-building,  that  the  school  and  the 
home  must  act  together.  Character  is  the 
grand  result  of  all  education,  and  intellec- 
tual training,  which  is  the  distinctive  func- 
tion of  the  school,  is  an  essential  factor  in 
it.  Character  cannot  exist  without  intelli- 
gence. But  character-building  has  never 
been  delegated  to  the  school  m  the  sense 
and  to  the  extent  that  intellectual  training 
has  been  so  delegated.  The  family  cannot 
shift  the  burden  of  character-building  from 
the  home  to  the  school.    In  this  education 
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of  the  higher  spiritual  nature,  the  family 
and  the  school  must  unite,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  school  and  the  home  come  upon 
common  ground. — Illinois  School JaumaL 

1.  Language  lessons  in  reading  and  cor- 
recting sentences  already  prepared  :  i.  Ex- 
change slates;  pupils  mark  mistakes.  2. 
Pass  slates  to  owners ;  correct  mistakes,  read 
sentence  as  corrected.     Time,  10  minutes. 

2.  Oral  work.  Have  pupils  use  the  fol- 
lowing in  sentences:  have  with  a  form  of 
lay.  Hey  sit;  had  with  a  form  of  /jy,  set^  lie. 
Time,  5  minutes. 

3.  Use  ownership  forms  of  the  following 
in  oral  sentences:  men,  boys,  lady,  ladies, 
girl,  houses.     Time,  5  minutes. 

Many  criticisms  might  be  made  on  this 
plan  as  follows :  Can  not  always  be  carried 
ouL  Will  make  the  teacher  mechanical, 
and  thereby  produce  a  stiffness  in  the  reci- 
tation. It  may  take  longer  to  carry  oul 
Sonne  parts  of  it  than  the  teacher  supposed. 
These  and  many  more  might  be  made,  and 
we  are  willing  to  grant  that  there  is  truth  in 
all  of  them;  yet  we  say.  Have  a  plan,  and 
work  to  it  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances 
will  permit.  Modify  it  when  it  seems  nec- 
essary, and  your  lessons  will  have  a  com- 
pleteness about  them  that  they  can  not  have 
without  a  plan.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  not 
carried  out  exactly.  It  took  longer  to  get 
through  with  the  first  part  than  the  teacher 
supposed.  Then,  of  course,  the  other  parts 
were  shortened,  and  there  was  a  feeling  when 
time  was  up  that  the  points  of  the  lesson  had 
been  made,  and  there  were  no  regrets, 
expressed  or  understood.  It  seemed  that 
everybody  was  ready  for  the  closing  when 
the  time  came. — Indiana  School  Journal, 

Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  John  Jay, 
•ninety  years  ago,  said :  **  Cultivators  of  the 
earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens.  They 
are  the  most  vigorous,  most  independent, 
most  virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  the  country 
.and  wedded  to  it  by  its  most  lasting  bonds." 

The  witty  scholar  and  literateur,  Hein- 
Tich  Heine,  speaking  of  his  return  to  the 
Bible  and  its  sources  of  consolation  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  uses  this  language: 
'*  The  reawakening  of  my  religious  feelings 
I  owe  to  that  holy  book,  the  Bible.  Aston- 
ishing !  that  after  I  have  whirled  about  all 
my  life  over  all  the  dance-floors  of  phi- 
losophy, and  yielded  myself  to  all  the  orgies 
of  the  intellect,  and  paid  my  addresses  to 
all  possible  systems,  without  satisfaction, 
like  Messalina  after  a  licentious  night,  I  now 


find  myself  on  the  same  standpoint  where 
poor  Uncle  Tom  stands—on  that  of  the 
Bible.  I  kneel  down  by  my  black  brother 
in  the  same  prayer !  What  a  humiliation ! 
With  all  my  science  I  have  come  no  £uther 
than  the  poor  ignorant  negro  who  has  scarce 
learned  to  spell.  Poor  Tom,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  seen  deei)er  things  in  the  Holy  Book 
than  I.  Tom,  i)erhaps,  understands  them 
better  than  I,  because  more  flogging  occurs 
in  them — that  is  to  say,  those  ceaseless 
blows  of  the  whip  which  have  aesthetically 
disgusted  me  in  reading  the  Gospels  and 
Acts.  But  a  poor  negro  slave  reads  with 
his  back,  and  understands  better  than  we  do. 
But  I,  who  used  to  make  citations  from 
Homer,  now  begin  to  quote  the  Bible  as 
Uncle  Tom  does." 


In  the  last  German  war,  a  captain  of  cav- 
alry was  commanded  to  go  foraging.  He 
set  out  at  the  head  of  his  company,  going  to 
that  section  which  was  assigned  him.  It  was 
a  secluded  valley,  where  nothing  could  be 
seen  save  woods.  He  perceived  at  the  door 
of  an  humble  cabin  an  old  hermit,  with 
white  beard.  *  *  My  father, '  *  said  the  officer, 
"show  me  a  field  where  I  can  forage  my 
horses."  **  Directly,"  said  the  hermit. 
This  good  old  man,  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  recrossed  the  valley.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  march,  they  found  a  beautiful 
field  of  barley.  "This  is  what  I  want,'* 
said  the  captain.  "Wait  a  moment,"  said 
his  conductor;  "you  shall  be  satisfied.*' 
They  continued  to  march,  and  arrived, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  at  another 
field  of  barley.  The  troops  immediately 
dismounted,  reaped  the  grain,  placed  it 
upon  their  horses,  and  remounted.  The 
cavalry  officer  then  said  to  his  guide:  "My 
father,  you  have  made  us  go  too  far  un- 
necessarily; the  first  field  was  better  than 
this."  "'That  is  true,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
man,  "but  it  was  not  mine." 


How  many  parents  know  the  teacher  who 
has  charge  of  their  children  during  the  day  ? 
How  many  teachers  know  tjie  parents  of  the 
pupils  they  instruct  ?  A  small  percentage, 
we  think.  One  would  suppose  that  ordi- 
nary interest  on  the  parents'  part  would  in- 
duce a  change  in  such  a  state.  It  is  hardly 
the  teacher's  fault.  He  can  not  be  expected 
to  look  up  parents,  nor  may  he  desire  to. 
Precious  little  do  parents  care  for  the  school 
work  of  their  children,  if  their  visits  to  the 
school  may  serve  as  an  indication.  We  hold 
that  the  parent  ought  to  visit  the  classes  in 
which  his  child  recites,  at  least  once  a  year. 
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Oftener  as  it  may  please,  but  at  least  that. 
It  is  good,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  for 
parents  to  have  some  idea  of  the  school  life 
of  the  children — usually  they  have  not  the 
slightest,  save  as  they  get  the  child's  highly- 
colored  descriptions.  Many  parents  of  our 
pupils  have  in  the  four  years'  course  never 
been  inside  the  school.  We  do  not  know 
them  by  sight  even.  Yet  if  a  question  about 
the  schools  came  up  we  are  sure  these  same 
parents  would  be  the  very  ones  who  would 
be  the  first  and  loudest  in  criticism.  Not 
long  ago  we  asked  a  lady  to  visit  the  school. 
Her  reply  was :  ''  I  did  not  think  you  wanted 
visitors."  Well  !  !  !  !  I  Teachers,  we  can 
at  least  invite  the  parents  when  we  meet 
them.  If  they  do  not  come,  there  is  no  fur- 
ther concern  for  us  in  the  matter.  ^-Central 
School  JoumaL 


^  That  is  the  best  governed  school  which 
b  governed  through  its  activities.  The 
problem  in  school  government  is,  haw  to 
keep  the  children  busy,  A  busy  school  gov- 
erns itself,  and  an  idle  school  nobody  can 
govern.  A  frequent  use  of  '^  thou  shalt  not " 
b  an  unfailing  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Remember  that  "substi- 
tution" is  the  only  proper  method  of 
''elimination"  in  the  problem  of  school 
government.  Give  the  better  method,  the 
better  thought,  the  better  ideal,  and  the  bad 
must  give  place. 


A 


"If  all  the  forests  were  removed,"  said 
Professor  Edmund  James  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  "  this  country  would  be  a  howl- 
ing wilderness.  In  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture and  good  health,  at  least  twenty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  land  ought  to  be  wooded." 
There  are  but  few  persons  who  will  deny  the 
above  statement,  yet  not  more  than  one  in 
a  hundred  gives  the  matter  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  The  demands  of  commerce, 
forest  fires,  the  destruction  of  young  trees 
by  browsing  animals,  have  so  rapidly  been 
using  up  our  timber  supplies,  that  those  ac- 
quainted with  what  have  been  the  results  of 
a  similar  policy  elsewhere  tremble  at  the  ul- 
timate consequences.  Forests  are  admit- 
tedly a  commercial,  a  meteorological  and  a 
sanitary  necessity.  But  how  the  existing 
forests  are  to  be  preserved  and  forest  culture 
is  to  be  set  on  foot,  nobody  seems  to  know. 
There  can  under  our  present  laws  be  no 
State  or  National  control  over  the  private 
ownership  of  forest  lands.  How  the  work 
of  preservation  and  of  future  forest  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  done,  is  therefore  the  all- 
important  problem.     There  are  hundreds  of 


men  in  this  country,  for  instance,  who  own 
one,  five  or  ten  acres  of  timber  land.  How 
can  they  be  prevented  from  utilizing  this 
as  their  interests  and  wishes  dictate  ?  That 
is  the  question  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to 
answer  satisfactorily.  The  Government 
could  do  something  by  putting  a  stop  to  the 
sale  of  its  timber  lands,  by  offering  bounties 
to  farmers  for  tree-planting,  and  State  Gov- 
ernments could  do  likewise,  but  so  far  little 
effectual  legislation  has  been  had  on  this 
subject. — Lancaster  New  Era, 


No  better  proof  of  a  teacher's  mastership 
in  the  art  of  questioning  was  ever  given  than 
by  a  conceited  little  boy,  who  came  home 
from  school  and  said:  "I  aint  a-going  to 
that  school  any  more."  "Why?"  asked 
his  mother*  "  'Cause  our  teacher  don't 
know  anything.  She  asks  us  all  the  time. 
We  must  tell  her  everything.  To-day  she  even 
wanted  to  know  what  I  had  my  boots  on  for ! " 


_  When  Shakespeare  was  born,  and  had 
been  five  hours  in  the  cradle,  he  was  Shake- 
speare; but  he  did  not  come  to  himself  till  a 
great  while  after  that,  nor  did  he  come  to 
the  world— out  of  which  he  will  never  die 
— until  a  great  while  after  that ;  and  when 
a  man  begins  a  Christian  life  he  is  far  from 
having  reached  its  complete  development. 
If  he  begins  with  ever  so  much  enthusiasm 
it  will  not  bring  him  to  the  highest  spiritual 
state  immediately.  It  will  inspire  his  cour- 
age and  zeal,  and  intensify  his  purpose — 
that  is  all.  Our  Christian  education  and 
growth  can  take  place  only  according  to  the 
law  of  nature,  and  according  to  the  law  of 
spiritual  nature.  Our  unfolding  is  gradual 
all  the  way  up ;  and  anybody  who  thinks  he 
has  got  through  developing,  and  says,  "I 
am  perfect ;  there  is  no  direction  in  which 
I  can  unfold  any  more,"  is  a  poor,  miserable, 
stupid  creature,  and  is  to  be  greatly  pitied, 
I  intend  to  unfold  far  beyond  what  I  am  or 
can  attain  to  here — to  develop  forever  and 
forever ;  and  when  the  powers  of  my  com- 
plex nature  shall  have  expanded  till  I  stand 
on  what  to  me  is  now  the  horizon,  I  shall 
not  have  come  to  myself.  There  will  then 
be  another  horizon  far  away;  but  when  I 
have  reached  that  I  shall  not  have  come  to 
myself.  There  will  then  be  another  horizon, 
far,  far  away,  on  the  bounds  of  the  eternal 
world ;  but  when  I  have  reached  that  radiant 
point  I  shall  not  have  come  to  myself. 
There  will  be  yet  another  horizon  in  the 
distance,  beckoning  me  on;  but  when, 
having  risen  above  principalities  and  powers 
and  dominions,  I  reach  that  signal  mark,  I 
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shall  not  then  have  come  to  myself.  Even 
there  I  shall  not  stop,  but  shall  go  on  farther 
and  farther,  and  eternity  only  shall  know 
tjne  outcome.  Woe  be  to  those  miserable 
little  folk  that  hold  but  half  a  pint,  and  say 
that  this  is  the  whole  containing  power  of 
their  nature. — H.  W,  Beecher. 


The  trouble  with  many,  especially  women, 
teachers  is  that  they  do  not  '<  magnify  their 
oflSce."  They  are  even  a  little  ashamed  of 
their  work.  Such  persons  may  hold  the 
position  of  teachers,  but  they  certainly  do 
xxoX.fill'\X.,  They  can  have  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  what  teaching  really  means  and 
is.  It  is  possible  to  hear  innumerable  reci- 
tations, and  yet  never  do  any  real  teaching. 
True  teaching  involves  something  to  learn, 
somebody  to  learn,  and  somebody  to  in- 
struct. It  includes  also  the  influence  the 
teacher  exerts  upon  the  character  of  his 
pupils,  the  sympathy  he  has  in  their  pur- 
suits, the  love  he  feels  for  them  and  suc- 
ceeds in  winning  from  them,  and  the  spirit 
that  he  imparts  to  the  school-room  life. — 
Common  School  Education. 


"  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Chris- 
tian, a  gentleman,  and  one  whe  has  common 
sense  and  understands  boys."  So  wrote 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  in  a  letter  of  inquiry  for 
a  master.  In  his  view  ''activity  of  mind,*' 
"  interest  in  his  work,"  were  even  more  in- 
dispensable than  scholarship,  though  he  did 
care  very  much  about  that,  and  believed  that 
''  even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a 
man  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
matter."  These  opinions  of  this  great 
teacher  contain  food  for  reflection.  We 
commend  them  to  school  boards. 


It  is  difficult  to  fix  any  definite  limit  of 
time  which  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young,  but  six  months' 
schooling  in  every  year  seems  to  be  about 
as  short  a  period  as  the  law  should  recog- 
nize as  a  school  term.  Without  compul- 
sory provisions  in  the  law,  parents  will  send 
their  children  to  school  as  their  appreciation 
of  education,  their  convenience  or  their  ca- 
price suggests.  \Vhether  there  be  many  or 
few  in  attendance,  the  schools  should  be 
kept  open  at  least  six  months.  The  length 
ofjhe  school  term  is  a  pretty  reliable  gauge 
of  t¥e  intellectual  and  social  status  of  the 
neighborhood.  A  long  term  and  a  crowded 
school  house  generally  implies  an  active, 
advancing  community.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  land  will  sell  higher  there,  and 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  a  more  desirable 


place  of  residence  than  the  district  which 
has  narrower  ideas  on  the  subject.  There 
is  a  practical  material  side  of  this  question 
which  invites  attention.  Taxation  for  school 
support  is  not  a  hardship ;  it  is  a  dividend- 
paying  investment ;  ana  Pennsylvania  is  to 
be  congratulated  that  she  has  at  length  made 
six  months,  of  twenty  days  each,  her  mini- 
mum term. 


"  If  I  wanted  my  boy  to  become  a  black-  -\ 
smith,  I  would  let  him  go  through  college.  / 
No  man  has  a  right  to  be  merely,  a  black-  ^ 
smith.      He  must  be  a  man  and   a   citi-    v 
zen."     These  words  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent    \ 
ring  out    the  true  educational  idea.     The    ' 
school  or  college  training  that  does  not  make 
the  man  or  the  woman  a  better  and  more 
successful  blacksmith  or  farmer,  housekeeper 
or  cook,  or  whatever  the  occupation  may 
be,  is  not  education  proper.     The  name  is 
a  misnomer  and  the  thing  a  fraud.     But 
the  same  is  true  of  the  sorcalled  education 
which  does  not  carry  the  thoughts,  sympa- 
thies, influence  and  aspirations  of  its  posses- 
sor far  beyond,  and  lift  them  high  above,  the 
petty  round  of  his  mechanical  business  or 
professional  pursuits. — Canada  Ed.  Journal. 

There  is  no  spectacle,  to  our  thinking, 
more  sad  and  sorrowful  than  that  of  a  young 
woman  entering  upon  life  with  all  her  fresh 
sympathies  and  untold  capabilities,  yet  with 
no  fixed  aim  or  occupation,  no  ideal  to 
which  her  energies  and  pure  aspirations  may 
be  directed.  In  a  sort  of  sheer  idleness  or 
despair,  to  fill  the  vague  hunger  of  the  heart, 
she  takes  to  the  reading  of  novels,  to  the 
drudgery  of  music  lessons,  or  to  outdoor 
sketching  in  such  glorious  days  as  we  are 
now  having,  but  with  no  special  aptitude  for 
art  in  any  shape.  The  result  cannot  be  en- 
couraging. What  precious  time  is  thus 
wasted  1  What  noble  talents  may  be  lying 
unused!  Meantime,  habits  are  being  ac- 
quired, character  is  being  formed,  day- 
dreams are  being  indulged,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  matured  character  or  an  active 
industrial  pursuit,  may  have  the  most  un- 
happy, aye,  miserable  consequences. 

I  TRUST  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
teacher's  rights  and  feelings  will  be  respected 
as  highly  as  those  of  men  in  other  profes- 
sions. No  man  interferes  with  the  directions 
of  his  lawyer  or  his  physician,  for  fear  he 
will  lose  his  suit  on  the  one  hand,  or  his 
life  on  the  other.  And  yet  there  are  many 
people  who  think  that  they  can,  with  impu- 
nity, teach  their  children  at  home  in  what- 
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soever  way  they  desire — even  when  they 
know  their  teaching  to  be  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  their  children's  teacher.  The  sui- 
cidal policy  of  such  a  course  is  almost  too 
plain  to  be  pointed  out.  A  man  who  fol- 
lows implicitly  the  directions  of  his  phy- 
sician or  bis  lawyer,  without  complaint, 
will  declare  that  bis  child  ought  to  have  a 
third  reader  when  the  teacher  recommends 
the  purchase  of  a  second.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  to  the  teacher 
there  will  be  accorded  the  same  amount  of 
disinterestedness  and  conscientiousness  as  is 
now  so  freely  and  so  properly  extended  to 
the  physician  and  the  lawyer. 

You  were  made  for  goodness,  virtue, 
holiness,  which  may  be  called  spiritual 
music,  or  the  music  of  the  soul.  Love, 
hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  are  the  musical  notes 
within  you.  If  your  will  is  suffered  to  strike 
those  notes  in  a  violent  and  careless  and 
uninstmcted  manner,  discord  and  sin  will 
very  likely  be  the  consequence.  But  if  you 
are  rightly  instructed  in  your  duty,  and  you 
pay  continual  attention  to  the  lessons  which 
you  receive,  then  your  affections  will  be 
made  to  harmonize  more  and  more,  and  it 
will  be  easy  and  delightful  to  produce 
spiritual  music. — *^ Sermons  to  Children,'^ 


Self-govkrnment  is  the  only  true  govr 
emment.  The  teacher  who  desires  well- 
behaved  pupils  must  trust  them,  and  treat 
them  with  respect.  The  teacher  who  would 
govern  well  must  command  respect  and  give 
it ;  he  must  exercise  self-control  and  demand 
it  of  his  pupils.  They  are  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  controlling  elements  of  the  teach- 
er's character,  and  they  govern  their  be- 
havior accordingly.  Every  American  child 
has  an  intuitive  love  of  and  respect  for  jus- 
tice, and  a  desire  to  maintain  his  own 
dignity,  and  preserve  what  he  considers  to 
be  his  right  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. — Camnum  School  Education. 

v^  Sooner  or  later  a  lie  is  always  exploded. 
^  ^Take  the  case  of  General  Grant.  When  he 
began  to  rise  in  the  army,  his  envious 
rivals  circulated  the  report  that  he  was 
coarse,  illiterate,  and  a  drunkard.  President 
Lincoln  gave  a  quietus  to  the  charge  of 
drunkenness.  But  the  notable  part  of  the 
business  is  that  Grant,  without  replying  to  a 
single  slander  or  invention,  managed  in  the 
course  of  his  career  to  completely  vindicate 
himself.  He  never  said,  ''I  am  not  a 
drunkard,"  but  lived  so  as  to  show  all  the 
world  that  he  was  a  sober  man.     He  never 


denied  that  Rawlins  and  others  wrote  his 
dispatches,  but  let  the  public  gradually  dis- 
cover the  facts.  When  it  was  said  that  his 
silence  was  dullness  and  incapability,  he 
never  claimed  that  he  could  make  a  speech, 
but  when  the  time  came  spoke  often  and 
successfully  in  public.  People  who  credited 
him  with  no  literary  ability,  found  out  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  General's  life  that 
he  resembled  Caesar  in  his  ability  to  handle 
the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword.  The  wonder 
is  not  that  these  falsehoods  were  all  exposed, 
but  that  the  silent  and  superb  contempt  with 
which  Grant  treated  them  should  have  tri- 
umphantly refuted  them  all.  There  is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned  by  liars  from  the  life 
of  this  silent  and  patient  man.  No  man  can 
be  talked  or  written  down  except  by  himself. 


Henry  Ward  Bsecher  said  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was 
fond  of  hunting,  and  that  although  he  used 
a  good  deal  of  powder  and  shot,  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  had  any  success.  One 
day  his  father  said  to  him,  ''  Henry,  take 
aim,"  and  when  he  followed  his  father's  ad- 
vice he  was  surprised  to  see  the  bird  fall. 
Now,  teachers  cannot  reasonably  hope  to 
succeed  unless  they  take  aim,  and  if  that 
knowledge  only  is  useful  upon  which  the 
mind  reacts,  which  calls^  into  activity  some 
noble  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  enlarges 
our  sympathies,  touches  our  hearts,  deepens 
our  sense  of  the  l)eautiful,  causes  us  to  take 
a  step  toward  the  development  of  some  ex- 
cellence of  character,  teachers  have  a  defi- 
nite mark  to  aim  at.  That  is  to  be  taught 
which  is  capable  of  serving  these  purposes, 
and  that  which  cannot  is  not  to  be  taught, 
whether  contained  in  the  text-book  or  not. 


Charles  Buxton  has  said :  ''The  longer 
I  live,  the  more  deeply  am  I  convinced  that 
that  which  makes  the  difference  betnreen  one 
man  and  another,  between  the  weak  and 
powerful,  the  great  and  insignificant,  is  en- 
ergy, invincible  determination ;  a  purpose 
once  formed,  and  then  death  or  victory. 
This  quality  will  do  anything  that  is  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  and  no  human  creature 
can  become  a  man  without  it." 


It  is  said  that  a  young  man  who  expected 
to  enter  the  ministry,  once  asked  advice  of 
a  celebrated  divine,  and  received  this  an- 
swer: "To  be  a  successful  preacher  you  will 
need  three  things,  viz :  Piety,  learning,  and 
common  sense.  If  you  lack  piety,  go  to 
God,  '  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not.'     If  you  lack  learning,  go 
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to  the  schools,  where  you  will  have  friends 
to  cheer  you  on,  books  and  teachers  to  aid, 
and  multitudes  of  helps ;  but  if  you  lack  com- 
mon sense,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
soul — you  had  better  quit  preaching  before 
you  begin."  Might  not  this  answer,  with  a 
little  modification,  also  apply  to  teachers? 

'^  Sharp  Rebuke. — A  clergyman  was  re- 
cently annoyed  by  people  talking  and  gig- 
gling. He  paused,  looked  at  the  disturbers 
and  said:  **Iara  always  afraid  to  reprove 
those  who  misbehave,  for  this  reason.  Some 
years  since,  as  I  was  preaching,  a  young 
man  who  sat  before  me  was  constantly 
laughing,  talking,  and  making  uncouth 
grimaces.  I  paused  and  administered  a  se- 
vere rebuke.  After  the  close  of  the  service 
a  gentleman  said  to  me:  'Sir,  you  have 
made  a  great  mistake ;  that  young  man  is  an 
idiot.'  Since  then  I  have  always  been 
afraid  to  reprove  those  who  misbehave  them- 
selves in  chapel,  l^t  I  should  repeat  that 
mistake  and  reprove  another  idiot.  *  *  During 
the  rest  of  the  service  there  was  good  order. 

"^  When  traveling  in  India,  General  Grant 
was  surrounded  with  social  customs,  to  dis- 
regard which  required  the  strongest  will 
and  the  firmest  purpose.  Not  a  few  foreign 
residents  in  the  East  are  hard  drinkers. 
There  were  not  hours  enough  in  the  day  for 
Grant  to  accept  the  invitations  he  received. 
To  be  courteous,  he  not  infrequently  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  half-a-dozen  tiffins  on 
the  same  day,  at  each  one  of  which  he 
would  remain  a  few  moments,  until  the  last 
one  had  been  reached.  At  all  these  gather- 
ings wine  and  liquors  were  freely  used.  He 
became  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
custom  that,  on  his  return  to  his  hotel,  he 
said  to  his  wife :  '*  Julia,  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  another  glass  of  wine  to  please  any- 
body." That  was  in  1878,  and  from  that 
time  forward  to  Mount  McGregor,  his  tem- 
perance habits  were  above  suspicion.  From 
Calcutta  he  went  to  Burmah.  The  recep- 
tion committee  furnished  large  baskets  of 
champagne  and  liquors.  These  were  subject 
to  Grant's  orders.  To  the  disappointment 
and  disgust  of  the  committee,  the  baskets 
were  not  opened.  Surprise  was  expressed ; 
but  Grant  simply  said  :  ''  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  wish  anythirg  to  drink,"  and  the  bas- 
kets were  returned  uAopened  to  Calcutta. 
I  received  accounts  of  this  incident  from 
Gen.  Litchfield,  late  Consul-General  to  In- 
dia, and  from  Mrs.  Giant.  After  Grant 
reached  California,  his  old  friends  were  the 
witnesses  of  this  new  proof  of  his  personal 


decision.  While  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  his 
enthusiastic  admirers  invited  him  to  what  is 
called  **a  wine  dinner."  Bishop  Harris 
was  present,  and  he  informed  me  that  .Gen. 
Grant  deliberately  turned  his  glass  upside 
down. — Rev.  y.  P,  Newman. 

The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep ;  to  be  exposed  to 
darkness  and  the  light ;  to  pace  around  the 
mill  of  habit  and  turn  the  wheel  of  wealth  ; 
to  make  reason  our  book-keeper,  and  turn 
thought  into  an  implement  of  trade — this  is 
not  life.  In  all  this,  but  a  poor  fraction  of 
the  consciousness  of  humanity  is  awakened  ; 
and  the  sanctities  still  slumber  which  make 
it  most  worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge, 
truth,  love,  beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone 
give  vitality  to  the  mechanism  of  existence. 
The  laugh  of  mirth  which  vibrates  through 
the  heart ;  the  tears  which  freshen  the  dry 
wastes  within ;  the  music  which  brings  child- 
hood back  ;  the  prayer  that  calls  the  future 
near ;  the  doubt  which  makes  us  meditate ; 
the  death  which  startles  us  with  mystery ; 
the  hardships  that  force  us  to  struggle ;  the 
anxiety  that  ends  in  trust — these  are  the  true 
nourishment  of  our  natural  being. 


A  friend  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  who 
was  finishing  a  statue;  some  time  after- 
wards he  called  again,  the  sculptor  was  still 
at  his  work ;  his  friend,  looking  at  the  fig- 
ure, exclaimed;  "You have  been  idle  since 
I  saw  you  last."  "  By  no  means,"  replied 
the  sculptor ;  "  I  have  retouched  this  part, 
and  polished  that;  I  have  softened  this 
feature,  and  brought  out  this  muscle ;  I  have 
given  more  expression  to  this  lip,  and  more 
energy  to  this  limb."  "Well,  well,"  said 
his  friend,  "but  all  these  things  are  trifles." 
"It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  great  Angelo, 
"  but  recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection, 
and  that  perfection  is  no  trifle." 


> 


Inspection  at  West  Point. — Suddenly 
the  drum  again  taps  sharply.  The  gray  and 
white  flocks  in  each  company  street  resolve 
themselves  into  two  long  parallel  files,  elbow 
to  elbow,  that  face  suddenly  outward  from 
the  center  of  the  camp  at  the  last  tap ;  the 
glistening  rifles  spring  up  to  "support  arms," 
and  each  first  sergeant  calls  off  his  roll  as 
though  the  last  thing  he  were  thinking  of 
was  the  answering  "here;"  one  after  an- 
other the  white-gloved  hands  snap  the  pieces 
down  to  the  "  carry  "  and  "  order  "  as  each 
man  answers  to  his  name ;  the  sergeant  faces 
his  captain  with  soldierly  salute  and  takes 
his  post ;  the  captain  whips  out  his  shinitig 
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sword ;  the  lieutenants  step  to  their  posts — 
and  then  begins  the  sharp  inspection.  Man 
after  man  is  passed  under  the  scrutinizing 
eye  of  the  young  officer.  A  speck  of  rust 
about  the  rifle,  a  dingy  belt-plate,  a  soiled 
or  rumpled  collar,  a  tear  in  the  glove,  a  spot 
on  the  trousers,  dust  on  the  shoes,  a  single 
button  missing  or  unfastened — any  one  of 
these  or  similar  solecisms,  be  it  on  part  of 
first-class  man  or  plebe,  tent  mate  or 
stranger,  friend  or  foe,  will  probably  be 
noted  on  the  company  delinquency  book 
that  day,  and  published  by  the  adjutant  to 
the  whole  battalion  the  next  evening. — 
Charles  King^  in  Harpet^s  Magazine. 


SOME  TEACHING   DEVICES. 


TAKE  any  number,  as  lo,  and  place  on 
the  blackboard,  or  not,  as  seems  best : 
795318624 


10        10        10        ID        ID        10        ID        10       10 

Let  the  children  volunteer  to  tell  what  the 
*Most  number"  is  in  each  case.  Weave  a 
story  as,  ''  I  was  setting  the  table ;  I  placed 
7  cups  upon  the  table:  I  needed  10.  How 
many  more  did  I  get  ?  I  placed  9  saucers : 
I  needed  10.     How  many  more  did  I  get? 

1  placed  3  plates :  I  needed  10.  How  many 
more  did  I  get  ?  I  needed  10  forks :  I  could 
find  only  5.  How  many  more  did  I  have 
to  find?  etc.  After  the  "lost  numbers" 
have  been  supplied  and  written  in  the  pro- 
per places,  erase  the  upper  line  of  figures, 
and  let  the  children  supply  the  missing  num- 
bers; as  any  child  answers  successfully  let 
him  write  the  proper  figure  in  its  place. 

Number  Wheels, — Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion: Arrange  the  numbers,  i»  3»  5,  7»  8, 
II,  2,  4,  5,  8,  10,  12,  in  the  order  given,  in 
a  circle  with  +  3  in  the  centre ;  also,  the 
numbers  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14,  in  like  manner  and  order,  with  —  3  in 
the  centre.  Let  the  children  volunteer, 
viz.:  "Three  and  one  are  four;  one  and 
three  are  four.  *  *  "Three  and  three  arc  six ; 
two  threes  are  six."  "  Three  and  five  are 
eight;  five  and  three  are  eight,"  etc.  Or, 
"  Three  from  five  leaves  two ;  two  from  five 
leaves  three."  "Three  from  seven  leaves 
four;  four  from  seven  leaves  three,"  etc. 

Multiplication  and  Division, 

2  4     6     8     ID    12    14    16    18    20 

3  6      9     12    15    18    21    24    27    30  33  36 

4  i     12    16    20    24    28    32    36    40  44  48 


Lead  the  children  to  look  for  any  number, 
as  4.  It  is  two  2's ;  it  is  one  4.  They  find 
6  may  be  made  of  three  a's ;  two  3's ;  one 
6.  They  find  8  to  be  made  of  four  a's ; 
two  4's ;  one  8,  etc. 

In  Reading. — In  reading,  if  there  is  a 
very  dull,  poor  reader  in  the  class,  I  would 
select  a  paragraph  as  interesting  as  any  in 
the  lesson,  though  not  too  long,  and  before 
time  for  recitation  I  would  tell  him  in  a 
quiet  way,  that  he  might  prepare  to  read 
that  one  paragraph,  reading  it  carefully  un- 
til he  is  sure  he  can  read  it  well  before  the 
class.  Then  if  there  be  any  improvement, 
try  (o  encourage  him  by  noticing  it ;  per- 
haps encouragement  is  what  he  needs.  I 
usually  have  a  portion  of  the  reading  lesson 
or  definitions  copied  by  pupils  on  slates  or 
paper,  and  brought  to  class  for  correction. 
Sometimes  I  appoint  two  or  three  to  correct 
all  the  work ;  then  again  I  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  exchange  slates  and  correct 
each  other's  work,  care  being  taken  to  cor- 
rect all  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
capital  letters.  An  interesting  mode  of  re- 
citation to  illustrate  inflection,  consists  in 
arranging  a  series  of  sounds,  letters,  figures, 
or  words  in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, and  allowing  one  portion  of  the  class 
to  put  the  questions  and  the  others  to  give 
the  answers.  Wiscimsin  Ed,  Journal. 
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IT  is  not  the  professional  teachers  that  are 
the  only  teachers.  Mothers  teach  their 
children,  but  how  very  soon  do  children 
teach  thei^  mothers.  The  silent  chamber 
where  the  new-born  babe  lies,  clinging  to  the 
new-made  mother's  breast,  is  a  school-room 
for  her,  where  without  an  articulate  sound 
lessons  are  given  and  received,  which  a  wise 
mother  never  forgets.  What  an  illuminated 
text-book  is  baby's  face  through  all  the 
earliest  years  1  How  the  lessons  in  it  lay 
hold  of  intellect  and  heart,  of  imagination 
and  memory !  A  great  school  for  a  mother 
is  the  nursery.  The  first  four  years  of  her 
baby's  life  have  more  power  in  them  than: 
the  four  years  of  a  college  course  could, 
have. 

The  diversity  of  mental  and  executive  en- 
dowment, together  with  the  universal  law  of 
interdependence,  guarantees  the  interchange 
of  knowledge  for  mutual  restraint  and  im-- 
provement.  There  are  teachers  everywhere.. 
Whether  one  will  or  not,  he  must  teach- 
There  are  teachers  at  home,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  home.     Sometimes  the  most; 
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powerful  teachers  are  servants  of  the  lowest 
order  in  kitchens  and  in  cellars.  They  give 
lessons  that  smoulder  for  years,  and  that 
later  on  flash  out  in  fierce  and  lurid  flames. 
Wise  mothers  watch  their  servants  lest  the 
child  be  weakened  and  corrupted  as  to  his 
moral  nature  by  those  whose  particular  bus- 
iness it  is  to  feed  and  build  up  the  physical. 

"Society,"  says  Emerson,  "is  a  Pesta- 
lozzian  school ;  all  are  teachers  and  pupils 
in  turn . '  *  Everybody  teaches.  Merchants, 
mechanics,  bankers,  farmers,  loungers  on 
the  street — all  teach.  The  work  of  educa- 
tion goes  on  continually  in  field  and  shop 
and  street  as  really  as  in  nursery  and  kin- 
dergarten. Mind  is  perpetually  open  to  re- 
ceive impressions.  It  does  not  close  its 
gate-ways  to  the  outside  world  when  the 
janitor  locks  the  school-house  door  in  the 
afternoon.  While  the  light  flashes  through 
the  atmosphere,  while  the  optic  nerve  is 
sensitive  to  receive  images  from  the  all-sur- 
rounding world — lessons  are  being  given  and 
received;  and  when  the  books  are  closed 
and  the  tired  teacher  has  gone  home,  the 
pupils  are  still  at  school  and  the  teaching 
work  is  continued. 

In  my  definition  of  education  I  assign  an 
important  part  to  ''the  conditions  '.  .  . 
which  operate  in  the  development  of  per- 
sonal and  social  character."  I  distinguish 
between  "conditions"  and  "special  agen- 
cies. "  By  "  special  agencies '  *  I  mean  those 
persons,  methods,  and  appliances,  employed 
voluntarily  with  the  direct  object  of  teach- 
ing, such  as  the  professional  teacher,  the 
school,  and  the  book.  By  "conditions"  I 
designate  those  circumstances  and  states  in 
which  we  live,  and  under  the  influence  of 
which  we  come  or  are  brought,  whether 
voluntarily  or  not  on  our  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  others.  The  "special  agencies" 
may  be  used  or  they  may  be  neglected ;  but 
the  "conditions,"  although  they  may  and 
should  be  watched,  selected,  applied,  and 
regulated,  are  always  in  operation.  They 
carry  more  than  "a  bare  majority"  in  the 
count  of  forces  that  educate. 
\^  A  story  is  told  of  a  mother  who  was  filled 
'  with  trouble  because  her  fourth  and  young- 
est son  announced  that  he  was  going  to  sea. 
.'She  had  already  given  up  three  boys  to  this 
adventurous  life.  She  clung  to  the  fourth, 
hoping  that  he  would  be  spared  to  her  home 
.and  her  companionship.  But,  alas  I  he  went 
the  way  of  the  others.  She  tried  to  account 
For  it.  She  had  always  warned  her  boys 
.against  the  sea  and  the  sailor's  life.  She 
shad  read  to  them  stories  of  storm  and  ship- 
*wreck,  thinking  in  this  way  to  intimidate 


them.  But  in  boyhood  they  had  played  at 
ship  life;  they  drew  pictures  of  ships;  they 
made  and  sailed  miniature  ships ;  they  were 
wild  to  see  ships ;  and  first  of  all  the  oldest 
ran  away  that  he  might  serve  before  the 
mast,  and  then  the  second  secured  reluctant 
parental  consent,  that  he  might  not  go  clan« 
destinely.  The  third  entered  the  navy,  and 
now  the  broken-hearted  mother  found  the 
fourth  bound  to  embark  on  a  merchant  ship. 
In  her  trouble  she  sent  for  her  minister  and 
laid  the  case  before  him.  "It  is  too  late 
now  to  prevent  it,"  she  said,  "but  how  can 
you  account  for  this  singular  freak  of  the 
whole  family  of  boys  ?  It  is  not  an  inherited 
taste.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  my 
teachings  and  warnings."  The  minister 
pointed  out  to  the  sad  woman  a  large  and 
remarkably  fine  picture  of  a  ship  in  full  sail, 
hanging  in  the  best  light  on  the  wall  of  the 
"living  room,"  in  which  they  were  at  the 
time  seated.  "  How  long  have  you  had  that 
picture?"  he  asked.  "For  twenty-five 
years,"  she  replied.  "It  was  the  gift  of  a 
foreign  friend,  and  is  considered  an  unusu- 
ally good  painting.  We  prize  it  highly. ' ' 
The  minister  answered,  "That  picture  has 
sent  your  sons  to  sea.  They  have  looked  at 
it  and  admired  it  from  childhood.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  superior  picture.  Watch  the  life 
and  motion  in  that  water.  See  the  pride 
and  stateliness  with  which  that  high  prow 
faces  and  defies  the  breaking  wave.  Look 
at  the  sails,  the  clouds,  the  blue  sky  beyond 
the  rifts,  the  movement,  the  power  in  the 
picture.  No  wonder  that  your  boys  were 
captured  by  it,  their  tastes  formed  and  their 
lives  controlled  by  that  rare  bit  of  art." 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  literal  truth  of  this 
story,  but  I  can  answer  for  its  fidelity  to 
human  nature.  Pictures  educate.  Inar- 
tistic pictures  that  violate  every  canon  of 
taste,  every  law  of  color,  and  every  line  of 
truth,  corrupt  the  tastes  of  those  who  look 
at  them  from  day  to  day.  Weakness  and 
silliness  expressed  in  a  foolish  picture  tend 
to  produce  their  kind.  Thus  pictures  true 
to  finest  art  refine;  pictures  of  heroism  and 
virtue  ennoble ;  and  thus  also  the  portraits 
of  our  ancestors  tend  to  increase  or  diminish 
family  and  personal  self-respect.  Thus  dra- 
pery, furniture,  carpets,  wood-work,  articles 
of  vertu  and  bric-a-brac,  have  a  tendency 
to  refine  or  otherwise.  Sham  makes  chil- 
dren familiar  with  sham.  And  familiarity 
with  sham  of  any  kind  weakens  the  sense  of 
truth.  There  is  power  in  this  particular  in 
the  architecture  of  a  town.  Public  halls, 
church  interiors,  city  parks,  buildings  that 
are  of  costly  or  carved  stone  in  front,  and 
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that  on  the  hidden  sides  and  in  the  rear  are 
of  brick  or  uncut  stone — these  all  give  un- 
syllabled  lessons  concerning  truth  and  false- 
hood, which  are  weightier  than  sermons 
about  morality  or  the  tasks  from  books  on 
ethics  in  the  high  school.  I  never  see  a 
church  with  imposing  facade,  and  with 
"cheap"  side  and  rear  walls,  that  I  do  not 
as  a  Christian  have  a  sense  of  mortification. 

Again,  the  school- house  teaches  as  effect- 
ually as  the  school  teacher.  There  are  some 
school-rooms  where  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  most  skilful  art  teacher  to  give  les- 
sons in  proportion,  color  and  tone,  or  for  a 
sensible  school-mistress  to  talk  about  neat- 
ness, cleanliness  and  taste  in  the  keeping 
and  the  furnishing  of  a  house. 

Conditions  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  those  who  seem  most  earnest  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  popular  education.  Therefore,  this 
emphasis  in  dealing  with  the  people  whose 
children  are  to  be  educated.  I  commend 
to  you  the  school  teacher  who  cares  for 
atmospheres,  impressions  and  tone,  quite  as 
much  as  for  text-books,  tasks,  and  for  accu- 
racy in  recitation.  I  ask  you  to  help  him 
when  he  tries  to  make  his  school-room  a 
place  of  neatness  and  brightness,  with  plants, 
flowers,  pictures,  statuettes,  window  and 
wall  hangings,  and  whatever  beside  may  give 
a  child  ideas  of  taste,  of  purity,  of  restful- 
ness,  and  which  will  fill  his  soul  with  images 
and  memories  to  go  with  him  to  the  end  of 
life,  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  safeguard 
against  evil. 

Again,  dress  and  manners  have  teaching 
power.  Slovenly  habits  and  tawdry  gar- 
ments corrupt  the  tastes  of  ch  ildren .  Coarse- 
ness begets  coarseness.  Here  is  a  mother 
who  has  a  high-keyed,  strong,  and  ungov- 
emed  voice.  She  uses  extravagant  expres- 
sions, prides  herself  in  the  use  of  slang,  and 
takes  delight  in  defying  the  usages  of  good 
society.  What  wonder  that  her  daughter 
grows  up  to  the  same  indelicacy  and  un- 
couthness,  and,  to  aggravate  an  already  ag- 
gravated evil,  glories  in  what  is  really  her 
shame.  Bishop  Huntington  says :  "A  beau- 
tiful form  is  better  than  a  beautiful  fece,  but 
a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beau- 
tiful form." 

None  but  true  ladies  and  gentlemen  should 
ever  be  employed  as  teachers.  Boards  of 
instruction  should  require  of  all  candidates, 
that  they  be  polite,  neat,  gentle  as  well  as 
accurate  in  speech,  and  competent  to  teach 
by  manners,  tones  of  voice,  and  personal 
character.,  as  really  as  by  direct  class  instruc- 
tion. 

The  streets  of  eyery  town  and  village 


teach.  The  town  council  may  not  have  this 
fact  in  mind,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact. 
A  mother  does  not  think  of  it.  She  kisses 
her  young  daughter  as  the  innocent  and 
frolicsome  thing  starts  down  the  street.  The 
school  is  a  good  one.  The  teachers  are  of 
the  best  that  judgment  and  money  could 
select  and  secure.  The  mother's  parting 
embrace  implies  what  she  does  not  express 
in  so  many  words:  **Good;bye  for  the 
morning,  my  child !  How  dear  you  are  to 
us !  And  how  innocent !  What  good  care 
we  take  of  you  in  the  selection  of  school  and 
teachers !  How  sure  we  are  of  your  security 
and  of  good  teaching  for  the  next  three 
hours!  Good-bye,  my  darling!"  But  the 
mother  has  not  thought  of  the  school  on  the 
way  to  school;  of  the  lessons  on  the  way 
there;  of  the  lessons  on  the  way  back;  of 
the  lessons  at  recess.  What  lessons !  And 
what  teachers  1  But  of  all  these  fathers  and 
mothers  take  no  account.  Education,  they 
have  been  taught  to  think  of  as  a  matter  of 
teachers  and  of  tasks,  of  books  and  of  hours. 
They  have  not  given  much  thought  to  the 
teaching  power  of  the  school-house  itself; 
nor  have  they  thought  at  all  of  the  street- 
lessons.  Alas  for  the  girls  and  for  the  boys, 
because  otthe  street-school! 

The  pictures  that  are  placed  in  the  show- 
windows  of  book-shops  and  art  rooms,  that 
hang  at  news-stands  and  on  walls  and  other 
advertising  spaces,  produce  impressions  that 
are  as  lessons  imparted  and  received.  They 
are  mute  indeed.  No  voice  is  heard  while 
they  teach.  But  they  speak  as  no  tones  or 
articulations  of  the  human  voice  can  speak. 
They  hold  close  attention.  They  rivet  eyes 
and  thought.  They  out-teach  the  best  pro- 
fessional teachers.  They  may  undo  in  five 
minutes  some  other  teacher's  work  of  an 
hour  or  a  day.  They  hold  their  pupils  still 
— so  still.  The  jolly,  skipping  girl  has  been 
arrested  by  them.  Watch  her  beautiful  eyes, ' 
and  that  fixed  gaze !  Wonderful  girl — what 
possibilities  are  in  thee !  What  power  abides 
in  the  picture  that  can  capture  thus,  this  bit 
of  incarnate  loveliness.  She  leaves  their 
presence,  perhaps  reluctantly,  but  carries 
away  with  her  lines,  colors,  shadings,  atti- 
tudes ;  and  these  again  awaken  in  her  mind 
older  or  indistinct  impressions,  give  a  mean- 
ing to  some  hints  she  never  before  fully 
understood;  move  upon  her  feelings,  and 
start  ideas  and  impulses  wliich  most  effectu- 
ally sweep  away  all  the  best  words  of  the 
morning's  lesson  in  school.  Happy  for  her, 
if  the  kiss  of  welcome  on  her  return  at  noon 
finds  as  clean  a  young  life  as  kissed  a  good- 
bye at  the  gate  three  hours  before. 
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By  the  public  street  exhibition  of  pictures, 
low  standards  of  character  are  presented  to 
children  already  dragged  far  enough  down 
by  the  ordinary  home  and  play-ground  life. 
They  are  drawn  to  the  picture.  They  look 
and  think.  They  look  again  and  go  away 
to  remember  and — to  think.  Here  are  pic- 
tures which  present  the  church  or  religion 
in  some  unfair  or  ridiculous  light.  They 
commend  to  favor  senseless  hilarity,  pro- 
fanity, vulgarity,  or  disresf^ct  for  parents. 
They  represent  nude  or  semi-nude  women, 
the  favorites  of  the  theatre  or  the  marvels 
of  the  circus — standing  on  running  horses, 
leaping  into  the  air  from  bar  to  bar — hard- 
ening every  girl  who  looks  with  interest  on 
them. 

The  daily  papers  of  the  times  are  a  great 
educating  agency — for  good  and  for  evil. 
Both  results  come  even  to  those  who  them- 
selves never  read;  for  the  periodical  press 
produces  a  great  body  of  oral  utterance  and 
influence,  of  general  information  overheard, 
of  gossip  about  people  and  things,  about 
lawsuits  .and  criminals,  which  affects  even 
those  who  never  read.  A  father  may  not 
take  a  newspaper  because  he  does  not  want 
his  sons  and  daughters  to  read  the  vile  re- 
ports of  some  great  criminal  suit.  But  his 
sons  and  daughters  may  hear  all  the  >  worst 
of  the  story  from  those  who  heard  it  from 
others.  The  press  publishes,  and  far  away 
from  the  reach  of  paper  or  pamphlet  "  a 
little  bird  telleth  the  whole  tale." 

Thus  do  shop  windows,  fences,  news- 
stands, school-houses,  young  conpanion- 
ships,  and  the  oral  echoes  of  the  press  teach. 
And  the  lessons  are  free  and  fascinating. 
They  constitute  **  conditions  "  in  which  lies 
a  power  educational,  a  power  little  under- 
stood by  parents  or  professional  instructors. 

We  prolong  life  and  grow  by  the  food  we 
eat  at  stated  times  and  in  formal  and  con- 
ventional ways.  But  it  is  not  only  by  the 
processes  of  table- life  that  we  live  and  grow. 
There  are  beside  our  meals,,  the  air  we 
breathe  every  moment,  sunlight,  sleep,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  artificial  heating  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  we  keep  up.  After  the  same 
manner  are  we  educated,  not  by  specific 
acts  of  appointed  teachers,  bufby  every  hour 
we  live,  by  every  breath  we  draw,  by  every 
object  we  see,  by  every  word  we  hear,  and 
by  the  intellectual,  moral,  social,  yea,  even 
the  physical  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us. 
It  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  true  pedagogy : 
How  shall  we  select,  apply  and  regulate 
the  educating  '^ conditions?''  And  it  is  a 
question  for  the  people  rather  than  for  the 
pedagogues  to  answer. — The  Chautauquan. 


GRADING  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


GRADING  a  school,  or  classifying  it,  so 
that  pupils  of  similar  attainments  may 
be  in  the  same  class,  is  admitted  by  all  to 
be  the  more  economical  and  inspiring 
method  of  handling  it.  All  teachers  at- 
tempt to  form  and  maintain  classes.  In  the 
village  or  city  school  the  classes  are  divided 
among  two  or  more  teachers,  thus  giving 
more  time  to  each  class.  In  the  rural  school 
one  teacher  has  all  the  classes.  This  is 
about  all  the  difference.  In  the  rural  school 
the  attendance  ought  to  be  about  as  regular 
as  in  the  village  school.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be.  The  rural 
school  can  maintain  its  classes  without  divi- 
sion and  sub-division  as  well  as  does  the 
village  school,  if  the  teacher  only  thinks  so. 

Because  John  is  absent  a  month  and  can- 
not go  on  with  the  class,  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  forming  a  class  specially  for  him. 
The  town  school  does  not  do  this,  nor  can 
it  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  rural 
school  must  do  it.  If  we  once  implant  the 
idea  that  the  classification  when  once  satis- 
factorily made  is  permanent,  and  not  to  be 
changed  simply  upon  the  admission  of  a  late 
pupil  or  the  return  of  an  absentee,  we  have 
won  the  victory. 

The  pupils  themselves  must  understand 
this.  Draw  a  marked  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  classes,  so  that  when  a  pupil  is 
advanced  he  realizes  that  an  additional  step 
has  been  made.  If  he  drops  behind  his 
class,  he  feels  more  keenly  that  he  has  lost 
something.  Stimulate  in  the  pupil  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  his  class.  Hold  forth  some  in- 
ducement for  him  to  enter  a  higher  class ; 
in  short,  interest  him.  If  pupils  belonging 
to  the  same  class  or  division  can  be  seated 
in  the  same  section,  a  step  has  been  gained 
towards  getting  them  interested.  The  coun- 
ties in  Illinois  which  have  been  attempting 
to  do  systematic  rural  school  work  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent, have  found  it  most  convenient 
to  grade  upon  the  basb  of  the  readers.  The 
little  folks,  including  the  second  reader 
class,  constitute  the  primary  division;  the 
third  and  fourth  reader  classes,  the  interme- 
diate division ;  and  the  others,  the  advanced 
division.  The  monthly  examinations  are 
issued  in  sets  of  three,  so  as  to  give  work  to 
each  division.  Grading  rural  schools  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  The  county  super- 
intendent can  help  the  teachers  so  to  syste- 
mize  their  work,  that  all  the  schools  in  the 
county  may  be  doing  essentially  the  same 
work. — Our  Country  and  Village  Schools. 
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A  NATURE  THE  GREAT  TEACHER. 


IN  his  new  book,  **  Nature's  Teachings," 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  has  discussed  a 
subject  not  before  handled  at  length.  Its 
object  is  to  show  how  man's  implements 
aod  mechanical  devices  have  been  antici- 
pated in  nature.  He  asserts  that  there  is 
no  invention  of  man  which  is  not  antici- 
pated, that  all  his  mechanical  devices  have 
been  used  in  nature  for  countless  centuries. 
He  claims  that  the  great  discoverers  of  the 
future  will  be  those  who  carefully  study 
the  natural  world. 

\^  The  burr  stones  of  mills  are  a  copy  of 
molar  teeth.  Tne  hoofs  of  a  horse  are 
made  of  parallel  plates  like  a  carriage 
spring.  The  finest  file  made  by  man  is 
*  a  rough  affair  when  compared  with  a  Dutch 
rush  used  by  cabinetmakers.  The  jaws  of 
the  turtle  and  tortoise  are  natural  scissors. 
Rodents  have  chisel  teeth  and  hippopotami 
have  adz  teeth,  which  |ire  constantly  repaired 
as  they  are  worn.  The  carpenter's  plane  is 
anticipated  by  the  jaws  of  a  bee.  The 
woodpecker  has  a  powerful  little  hammer. 
The  diving-bell  only  imitates  the  work  of 
the  water-spider.  This  insect,  although  as 
easily  drowned  as  any  other,  spends  a  great 
part  of  its  life  under  water.  Having  con- 
structed a  small  cell  under  the  water,  it 
rlasps  a  bubble  of  air  between  its  pair  of 
legs,  and  dives  down  to  the  entrance  of  its 
cell,  into  which  the  bubble  is  put.  A  pro- 
portionate amount  of  water  is  thus  dis- 
placed, and  when  all  of  it  is  exi)elled  the 
little  animal  takes  up  its  abode  in  this  sub- 
aqueous retreat. 

^  In  laying  its  eggs  on  the  water,  the  gnat 
combines  them  in  a  mass  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  lifeboat.  It  is  impossible  to  sink  it 
without  tearing  it  to  pieces.  The  iron  mast 
of  a  modem  ship  is  strengthened  by  deep 
ribs  running  along  its  interior.  A  porcupine 
quill  is  strengthened  by  similar  ribs.  When 
engineers  found  that  hollow  beams  were 
stronger  than  solid  ones,  they  only  discov- 
ered a  principle  which  had  been  used  in 
nature  centuries  before  the  creation  of  man. 
A  wheat  straw,  if  solid,  could  not  support  a 
heavy  head.  The  bones  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals, if  solid,  would  have  to  be  a  great  deal 
heavier  to  bear  the  weight  which  they  have 
to  support.  The  frame-work  of  a  ship  re- 
sembles the  skeleton  of  a  herring,  and  he 
who  would  improve  aerial  navigation  might 
study  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  with  advantage. 
Balissy  made  a  careful  study  of  the  shells  by 
the  seaside,  in  order  to  learn  the  best 
method  of  fortifying  a  town. 


""^The  ship- worm  feeds  on  wood,  and  grad- 
ually tunnels  its  way  through  any  submerged 
timber.  It  also  lines  its  burrow  with  a 
hard,  shelly  coating.  Brunei,  taking  a  hint 
from  this,  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  sub- 
aquatic  tunneling.  The  Eddystone  light- 
house is  built  on  the  plan  of  a  tree  trunk, 
and  fastened  to  the  rock  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  the  way  a  tree  is  fastened  to 
thesoil.pvit  is  supposed  that  the  first  idea 
of  a  suspension  bridge  was  suggested  by  the 
creepers  of  a  tropical  forest. 

^  Mr.  Wood  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  plan  for  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Mr.  Paxton,  a  gardener,  having  noticed  the 
structure  of  the  great  leaves  of  the  Victoria 
Regia,  a  plant  which  had  been  introduced 
into  England  a  few  years  previous  struck  the 
plan  of  copying  in  iron  the  ribs  of  the  leaf, 
and  filling  the  remaining  space,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  cellular  portion  of  the  leaf, 
with  glass.  Thus,  by  copying  nature,  an 
obscure  gardener  became  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
the  great  architect.  American  Cultivator. 


KINGSLEY  AND  HIS  DOGS. 


IT  is  pleasing  to  recall  the  distinguished 
Canon  Kingsley's  attachment  to  dumb 
animals  among  the  traits  of  his  every  day 
life.  Like  Mrs.  Somerville,  he  believed 
that  some  of  the  created  beings  inferior  to 
man  were  destined  to  share  the  blessings  of 
a  future  state  of  existence.  His  dog  and 
his  horse  were  his  friends.  As  a  perfect 
horseman,  possessing  the  patience  and  much 
of  the  skill  of  a  Rarey,  he  was  a  pattern  to 
all  who  ride,  reasoning  with  the  animal  he 
governed,  and  talking  to  it  in  gentle  tones, 
mindful  that  the  panic  fear  both  of  horses 
and  children  is  increased  by  harsh  punish- 
ment. A  Scotch  terrier  named  Dandy  was 
the  Rector's  companion  in  all  his  parish 
walks,  a  diligent  attendant  at  cottage  lec- 
tures and  school  lessons,  and  a  friend  of  the 
family  during  13  years.  He  was  buried 
near  home,  under  those  fir  trees  on  the  lawn, 
beneath  whose  shade  his  master  himself  now 
lies.  Fide  It  FidetU  is  the  inscription  on 
Dandy's  gravestone.  Close  by  lies  Sweep, 
the  retriever;  and  "Victor,"  a  Teckel,  pre- 
sented to  her  distinguished  Chaplain  by  the 
Queen,  rests  on  the  same  spot.  Even  in 
this  brief  narrative,  one  would  not  willingly 
omit  to  mention  the  Rector's  cats,  the  de- 
light they  afforded,  and  the  affection  they 
yielded,  nor  the  "natter  jacks"  (running 
toads)  of  the  garden,  the  sand- wasps  which 
frequented  a  cracked  window  frame,  the  fly- 
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catcher  that  nested  every  year  beneath  the 
master's  bedroom  window,  and  the  favorite 
slow-worm  of  the  churchyard. 

Kingsley's  children  were  taught  to  handle 
gently  even  toads,  frogs  and  beetles,  these 
being,  as  he  would  tell  them,  "the  works 
and  wonders,  like  all  things  He  has  made, 
of  a  living  God."  That  such  lessons  were 
effective,  his  little  girb  proved  one  day  by 
requesting  "Daddy,"  before  numerous 
guests,  "to  look  at  this  delightful  worm," 
a  very  long  one,  which'  wriggled  in  her 
hand.  "  Study  nature,"  he  says.  "  Do  not 
study  matter  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the 
countenance  of  God.  Study  the  forms  and 
colors  of  leaves  and  flowers  and  the  growth 
and  habits  of  plants — not  to  classify  them, 
but  to  admire  them  and  adore  God  !  Study 
the  sky  !  study  water !  study  trees !  study 
the  sounds  and  scents  of  nature  !  Study  all 
these  as  beautiful  in  themselves,  in  order  to 
recombine  the  elements  of  beauty." 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


FIVE  years  ago  the  question  of  manual 
training  in  connection  with  our  public 
school  system,  as  forming  an  important 
part  in  the  education  of  the  future,  was  in- 
telligently discussed  by  possibly  a  half-dozen 
persons  in  this  country.  The  discussion  of 
manual  training  in  a  gathering  of  school 
teachers  would  scarcely  have  received  re- 
spectful attention.  Yet  no  topic  discussed 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago  attracted 
more  general  attention,  excited  more  wide- 
spread interest,  or  was  more  ably  presented 
than  this.  It  appeared  from  the  debate  on 
the  subject  that  manual  training  should  form 
a  part  in  every  well-regulated  school  pro- 
gramme. It  was  the  universal  testimony 
that  wherever  manual  training  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  worked  most  satisfactorily. 
This  is  the  ve'-dict  of  Boston,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  In 
Sweden,  where  industrial  training  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  academic  study  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  result  has  been  most 
gratifying.  Prof.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis, 
said;  "It  has  been  found  that  there  are 
methods  of  teaching  and  employing  chil- 
dren in  kindergarten  schools,  and  I  believe 
that  boys  of  14  can  also  be  taught  in  man- 
ual training  without  the  book-work  suffering 
a  loss."  Numerous  other  instructors  gave 
their  testimony  as  to  its  value,  among  them 


Prof.  Caruthers,  of  Cincinnati,  who  said  that 
in  that  city  "drones  had  become  hard- 
working students."  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  various  speakers  that  moderate  attention 
in  our  public  schools  to  manual  instruction 
will  not  in  the  least  retard  the  progress  of 
pupils  in  their  academic  studies.  With  a 
well-regulated  programme,  it  will  the  rather 
tend  to  advance  the  pupils  in  book  learning. 
The  manual  work  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
object  lesson  and  healthful  exercise.  It  will 
be  the  application  of  the  abstract  principles 
of  purely  scholastic  education  to  real  work. 
Such  exercise  will  develop  the  perceptive 
faculties  and  cultivate  observation.  It  will 
be  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  as  well 
as  the  mind.  For  the  boys  of  the  cities  this 
manual  training  is  becoming  a  necessity  if 
we  would  have  skilled  workingmen. 

Gen.  Francis  Walker,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
spoke  at  considerable  length  as  to  the  place 
manual  training  schools  should  occupy  in 
urban  communities  and  in  large  towns. 
He  said  the  difficulty  of  providing  proper 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  in  small 
schools,  widely  scattered,  supported  by 
comparatively  poor  communities,  almost 
wholly  disappears  in  large  and  well-graded 
schools  in  compact  communities  enjoying 
the  wealth  and  the  paying  power  which  is 
generated  by  commerce  and  manufactures. 
It  is  here  only  a  question  whether  this 
kind  of  instruction  is  really  needed.  If 
that  be  admitted,  there  will  not  long  be  a 
question  of  the  means  of  maintaining  it. 
And  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  it  will 
be  found  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
very  best  instruction  of  this  character  will 
not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  simplest  form  of  manual  train- 
ing in  smaller  communities,  inasmuch  as 
the  initial  charges  for  the  more  expensive 
plant  will  be  divided,  with  a  proper  organ- 
ization of  the  service,  among  a  larger  num- 
ber of  scholars.  The  main  question  will 
here  be  as  to  obtaining  the  time  requisite 
for  thorough  and  extended  practice  on  this 
side  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  believed 
that  the  time  required  can  be  obtained  by 
the  proper  revision  of  the  traditional 
courses.  Much  of  this  will  involve  no  loss 
at  all.  A  great  part,  at  least,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  inevitable  loss  to  the  old- 
fashioned  studies  will  be  repaid  by  the 
greater  interest  of  pupils  and  parents  in 
school  work,  by  the  relaxation  and  rest  ob- 
tained through  the  exercise  of  another  set 
of  faculties,  and  by  the  great  gain  exper- 
ienced in  the  study  of  geometry,  physics 
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and    elementary  mechanics,  through  such 
jnactice. 

Unquestionably  this  system,  which  edu- 
cates head  and  hand  together,  which 
arouses  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil,  which 
develops  the  ideal  faculty  and  tends  to  bring 
forward  the  artistic  talent  of  the  country, 
which  will  send  the  boy  and  girl  out  into 
the  world  better  prepared  to  make  a  living 
— is  bound  to  be  the  future  reliance  of  our 
free  schoob. — Age  of  SUeL 


BIRD  AND  BEAST. 


WHEN  we  recollect  that  an  eagle  will  as- 
cend more  than  a  mile  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  from  that  elevation  will  per- 
ceive its  unsuspecting  prey,  and  pounce  on 
it  with  unerring  certainty ;  and  when  we 
see  the  same  bird  scrutinizing,  with  almost 
microscopic  nicety,  an  object  close  at  hand, 
we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  he  possesses 
the  power  of  accommodating  his  sight  to 
distance  in  a  manner  to  which  our  eye  is 
unfitted,  and  of  which  it  is  totally  incap- 
able. If  we  take  a  printed  page  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  some  particular  distance, 
probably  ten  inches,  at  which  we  can  read 
the  words  and  see  each  letter  with  perfect 
distinction;  but  if  we  move  a  page  to  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  inches,  we  shall  find  it  impos- 
sible to  read  it  all:  a  scientific  man  would, 
therefore,  call  ten  inches  the  focus  or  focal 
distance  of  our  eyes.  We  cannot  alter  this 
focus,  except  by  the  aid  of  spectacles.  But 
an  eagle  ha&  the  power  of  altering  the  focus 
of  his  eye  just  as  he  pleases.  He  has  only 
to  look  at  an  object  at  the  distance  of  two 
feet  or  two  miles  in  order  to  see  it  with  per- 
fisct  distinctness.  The  ball  of  the  eye  is 
surrounded  by  fifteen  little  plates,  sclerotic 
bones.  They  form  a  complete  ring,  and 
their  edges  slightly  over-lap  each  other. 
When  he  looks  at  a  distant  object  this  little 
circle  of  bone  expands,  and  the  ball  of  the 
eye  l)eing  relieved  from  the  pressure  be- 
comes flatter ;  and  when  he  looks  at  a  very 
near  object  the  little  bones  press  together, 
and  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  squeezed  into  a 
rounder  or  more  convex  form.  The  effect 
is  very  familiar  to  everybody.  A  person 
with  very  round  eyes  is  near-sighted,  and 
only  sees  clearly  an  object  that  is  close  to 
him ;  and  a  person  with  fiat  eyes,  as  in  old 
age,  can  see  nothing  clearly  except  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  eagle,  by  the  mere  will,  can 
make  his  eye  round  or  flat,  and  see  with 
equal  clearness  at  any  distance. 
Of  course  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  you 


should  carry  your  own  lunch  with  you  when 
you  are  going  to  be  away^from  home  all  day — 
but  think  of  an  animal  doing  such  a  thirg  ! 
There  is  the  camel,  for  instance.  Every- 
body knows  that  it  carries  its  drinking  water 
with  it,  but  it  idoes  more ;  it  carries  its  lunch, 
too.  The  hump  on  the  camel's  back  is  not 
a  curvature  of  the  spine,  as  '\\  may  seem, 
but  a  mass  of  fatty  material.  That  hump, 
in  fact,  is  the  camel's  lunch  basket.  When 
a  well-fed,  healthy  camel  starts  out  on  a 
journey  across  the  desert,  its  water  pouch 
is  full,  and  the  hump  is  big.  When  water 
fails,  the  camel  has  only  to  draw  on  its  re- 
servoir, and  when  food  is  wanting  the 
hump  is  called  upon.  Not  that  the  camel 
helps  itself  to  bites  of  its  hump.  That 
would  be  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  way  of 
getting  a  meal,  and  very  likely  the  camel 
would  rather  go  hungry  than  do  that.  In 
some  way  the  hump  is  gradually  absorbed, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  the  camel  hsls  been 
unable  to  find  anything  to  eat,  it  can  get 
along  very  comfortabljr  on  what  its  hump 
supplies  it  with.  By-and-by,  of  course,  the 
hump  is  used  up,  and  then  the  animal  will 
starve  as  quickly  as  any  other  animal. 


POLITENESS  TO  PUPILS. 


THE  longer  I  teach  the  more  thoroughly  I 
become  convinced  that  the  teacher  who 
is  on  the  best  social  terms  with  her  children 
obtains  the  best  results,  and  not  she  who 
dares  not  relax  her  dignity  long  enough  to 
give  a  smile  or  a  pleasant  word.  Still  less 
she  who  treats  them  as  if  she  could  not 
place  any  confidence  in  them,  and  even  for- 
gets herself  at  times;  so  far  as  to  say  **  You 
are  lying  to  me,"  **Now  don't  lie,"  etc., 
as  I  have  heard  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Twice  to-day  I  have  seen  my  theory 
brought  into  practice.  In  the  first  case,  a 
boy  who  last  year  was  pronounced  a  disa- 
greeable fellow,  entered  the  room ;  was 
pleasantly  greeted  by  his  teacher  and  en- 
gaged in  a  short  conversation  about  a  social 
event.  Only  a  few  sentences  were  ex- 
changed, and  as  he  turned  away  she  asked, 
**Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Harry?" 
"Nothing,  thank  you;"  and  that  **rude 
boy"  went  to  his  seat  feeling  like  a  man 
and  a  gentleman,  and  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge that  teacher  never  complains  of  rude- 
ness from  him. 

In  the  second  case  a  bright  boy  just  be- 
ginning the  study  of  history,  came  to  his 
teacher  with  a  simple  little  story  of  Penn's 
dealings  with  the  Indians — stale  to  her,  no 
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doubt,  but  fresh  and  new  to  him.  She  ap- 
preciated that  fact,  and  he  was  received 
just  as  he  had  expected  to  be,  with  a  bright 
smile  and  a  hearty  interest  in  what  inter- 
ested him.  She  sent  him  away  with  a  face 
wreathed  in  smiles,  and  he  will  feel  a  real 
desire  to  find  new  facts  for  a  teacher  who 
shows  appreciation  of  his  efforts.  \  men- 
tally resolved  that  hereafter  if  I  felt  no  in- 
terest in  those  old,  new  things,  I  would  as- 
sume it,  feeling  that  the  "  end  would  justify 
the  means.*'  But  I  contend  further  that 
the  teacher  who  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  the 
pleasures  of  her  pupils  has  stayed  too  long 
in  the  school-room,  and  should  step  aside 
and  make  room  for  those  of  gentler  hearts 
and  sweeter  tempers,  who  wiU  treat  pupils 
as  reasonable  beings  and  inspire  a  perfect 
confidence  and  respect. 

Try  it,  you  tired,  grumbling,  fault-finding 
teachers,  and  see  if  it  does  not  bring  peace 
to  your  souls. — School  Moderator, 
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WHO  ARE  TEACHERS? 


IT  .^HILE  sojourning  in  a  pleasant  village 
VY  located  in  the  central  part  of  New 
York,  I  often  heard  the  teacher  of  the  school 
spoken  of,  and  always  in  terms  of  respect. 
In  fact  I  became  quite  anxious  to  meet  the 
person  that  had  the  power  to  win,  as  he 
evidently  had,  the  admiration  of  both  young 
and  old.  One  evening  I  saw  a  gentleman  at 
a  street  corner  surrounded  by  a  dozen  boys, 
all  eagerly  talking. 

**  And,  oh,  Mr.  C ,  you  should  have 

been  in  the  boat  with  us,,"  said  one. 

**Mr.  C ,'*   I  said  to  myself,  "why, 

that  is  the  teacher  I  have  heard  spoken  of  so 
much."  I  paused,  and  introduced  myself. 
He  immediately  begged  the  boys  to  excuse 
him  a  moment. 

**  You  see,"  he  said,  "  my  young  friends 
have  been  off  on  a  stroll,  and  they  cannot 
wait  to  tell  their  adventures  till  morning." 

After  a  few  moments  of  conversation,  I 
went  on  my  way,  revolving  in  my  mind, 
**  What  sort  of  a  man  can  this  be,  that  the 
boys  love  him?" 

I  visited  the  school-house,  and  found  the 
building  a  very  plain  one,  but  it  was  filled 
with  an  earnest  group  of  children.  They 
scarcely  noticed  my  entrance,  so  busy  were 
they  in  the  work  before  them.  There  was 
a  busy  hum,  a  sense  of  enjoyment  that  was 
most  agreeable. 

The  visit  was  often  repeated,  for  the  man 
and  his  work  were  an  enigma.  Most  teach- 
ers I  have  seen  were  not  agreeable  men : 


they  seemed  to  be  cramped  in  thought ; 
they  made  life  disagreeable  in  school  and 
out.  This  man  had  a  power  which  took 
hold  of  his  pupils  and  lifted  them  on  to 
higher  levels  of  thought  and  action. 

Since  then,  I  have  thought  of  this  subject 
a  good  deal,  and  believe  that  only  men  of 
this  stamp  can  be  teachers ;  others  may  be 
policemen  or  drill-masters,  but  only  he  who 
lifts  his  pupils  step  by  step  to  higher  planes 
of  thought,  can  really  be  termed  teacher. 
And  it  is  such  that  the  world  wants  in  the 
school-room.      They  leave  indelible  marks. 

Often  men  of  this  stamp  have  a  very 
limited  stock  of  knowledge,  and  are  kept 
away  from  the  school  rooms  that  need  them ; 
if  circumstances  permitted  them  to  get  the 
required  book-learning  they  would  be  glad  to 
teach.  We  have  nourished  the  idea  that  the 
man  of  much  knowledge  was  the  one  who 
could  do  good  service  as  a  teacher.  But 
this  conception  has  proved  a  false  one- 
Knowledge  is  needed,  is  essential  to  the 
teacher,  for  that  is  the  means  he  uses  to  cany 
his  pupils  from  one  step  to  another. 

I  have  never  known  a  successful  teacher 
who  was  not  more  or  less  a  student  himself. 
The  answer  to  the  conundrum  proposed  by 
an  English  peasant.  '*  Why  is  a  guide-post 
like  a  parson?"  well  describes  multitudes  of 
teachers — they  point  the  way  but  do  not 
travel  it.  There  are,  therefore,  teachers 
and  imitations  of  teachers.  The  reason  so 
few  remain  as  teachers  is  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  poor  pay  as  the  feeling  they 
have  that,  after  all,  they  are  not  doing  the 
fair  thing  by  the  pupils  and  by  themselves. 

Thousands  who  are  teachers  would  be 
better  ones  if  they  knew  how.  They  have 
a  decent  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  tney 
are  teaching';  they  keep  order,  they  are  thor- 
ough, and  yet  they  know  something  is  left 
out,  I  have  in  mind  a  teacher  who  rose 
from  one  position  to  another  because  she 
kept  such  good  order ;  she  became  principal 
of  a  primary  school,  and  then,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  her  friends,  took  a  position  as  a 
stenographer.  "I  was  not  satisfied,"  she 
explained;  "the  children  seemed  to  go 
home  every  day  just  as  glad  as  they  could 
be  to  get  away  from  me."  This  is  pathetic 
enough ;  she  was  conscientious. 

All  these  things  point  out  that  education, 
its  art,  its  principles,  must  be  studied  over 
and  over;  the  teacher  must  study  every  spare 
moment  until  he  touches  bottom.  He  will 
discern  at  last  that  there  is  a  body  of  truth 
on  which  he  can  place  his  feet  and  feel  that 
he  is  secure.  Yes,  the  teacher  must  be  a 
student,  he  must  aim  to  know  his  own  work  \ 
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not  necessarily  more  about  history,  or  pen- 
manship, but  more  about  education.  Those, 
then,  are  teachers  who  study  education  and 
can  employ  appropriate  means  to  elevate 
young  humanity.  The  whole  race  is  being 
elevated  by  means  of  teaching — not  neces- 
sarily the  teaching  of  the  school  room.  The 
elevation  afforded  by  the  teacher  is  specific, 
but  it  is  elevation  all  the  same. 

N.  Y.  School  yaumal. 


NURSERY  CLASSICS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


BY  HORACE  £.  SCUDDER. 


IN  this  increasing  monopoly  of  the  child 
by  the  school  there  is  a  loss  also  of  tra- 
dition. In  games,  to  be  sure,  it  still  holds. 
In  spite  of  the  Boys'  Own  Books,  and 
American  Girls'  Books,  and  the  like,  chil- 
dren still  learn  from  each  other,  and  know 
marble  time  and  kite  time  without  reference 
to  the  almanac.  But  books  supersede  tra- 
dition in  literature,  and  from  the  brothers 
Gnmm  to  the  present  industry  of  folk-lore 
societies  the  constant  cry  is  to  save  the 
stories  of  the  people  before  they  have  died 
out  of  memory.  Thus  the  only  tradition 
which  children  have,  for  the  most  part,  is 
that  which  concerns  the  family.  They  learn 
from  the  lips  of  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents what  adventures  fell  within  the  nar- 
row range  of  their  personal  experience,  but 
for  all  else  they  are  sent  to  books.  It 
would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  but  no  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  is  likely  to  be  ap- 
pointed, how  few  children  to-day  know  the 
story  of  Cinderella  as  told  to  them,  and  how 
many  know  it  from  hearing  it  read  or  from 
reading  it  themselves. 

Since,  then,  it  is  to  books  that  we  must 
go  for  the  stories  which  have  grown  smooth 
from  being  rolled  down  the  ages  of  Indo- 
European  peoples,  and  since  the  school  so 
largely  controls  the  child's  mental  growth, 
it  follows  that  if  these  stories  are  to  remain 
as  a  substantial  possession  of  childhood  of 
all  sorts  in  America,  they  must  be  conserved 
by  school  methods.  This  Bill  of  Rights  for 
children  has  never  been  formally  drawn,  but 
one  of  its  articles  is  unquestionably  the  right 
to  enjoy  these  tales.  Not  all  children  have 
an  equal  aptitude  for  appropriating  them, 
but  the  instances  known  of  those  who  are 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  charm  of  nur- 
sery classics  at  the  proper  age  are  so  few 
that  they  may  be  pronounced  abnormal,  or 
referred  to  some  extremely  perverse  condit- 
ions of  nurture,     ^ut  the  right  is  one  which 


children  cannot  well  assert  for  themselves, 
though  there  have  been  many  instances 
where  the  joy  has  beeii  snatched  covertly 
and  in  a  spirit  of  independence.  It  is  the 
business  of  their  guardians,  therefore,  to  see 
that  the  children  are  not  deprived  of  this 
right;  and,  as  already  intimated,  the  present 
guardians  of  children  in  America  are 
teachers,  superintendents,  school-commit- 
tees, boards  of  education,  publishing  houses, 
agents,  makers  of  school  books,  and  occa- 
sionally parents.  The  teachers  have  the 
fullest  control,  and  the  influence  diminishes 
along  the  line  of  the  remaining  forces.  It 
will  probably  be  said,  and  by  none  more 
earnestly  than  the  teachers  themselves,  that 
they  are  bound  and  hampered  by  all  the 
other  powers,  but  my  observation  leads  me 
to  think  that  pretty  much  all  the  genuine 
improvements  in  educational  methods  have 
sprung  from  the  brains  and  practical  work 
of  teachers. 

A  prime  reason  for  introducing  these 
nursery  classics  into  the  early  years  of 
school  life  is  the  economy  of  resources.  At 
present  the  child  passes  from  the  primer  to 
what  are  known  as  graded  readers.  These 
readers  continue  through  the  school  course 
in  most  cases,  and  form  the  body  of  lit- 
erature to  which  children  are  introduced 
in  school.  In  the  higher  grades  of  thei^e 
readers  there  are  often  classic  poems  and 
passages  from  the  works  of  masters  of  prosit, 
the  proportion  of  lasting  work  to  ephemenil ' 
is  small;  still  it  exists,  and  many  children 
have  known  bits  of  real  literature  only  from 
their  readers.  But  in  the  lower  grades,  that 
is,  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  even  fourth 
readers,  there  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  genuine 
literature ;  the  proportion  of  ephemeral  to 
lasting  work  is  enormous.  Yet  it  is  in  the 
years  when  these  grades  are  read  that  the 
great  majority  of  children  pass  their  school 
life.  After  the  fourtji  or  fifth  year  of  school 
the  number  of  attendants  rapidly  diminishes. 
For  the  most  part,  children  close  their 
school  life  with  absolutely  no  introduction 
to  literature.  They  have  learned  to  read, 
but  they  have  had  nothing  to  read. 

There  is  a  great  waste,  then,  in  the  pres- 
ent system  of  reading.  Hours,  days  and 
weeks  are  spent  in  the  dreary  droning  over 
books  which  are  as  much  left  behind  as  the 
boy's  jacket  or  the  girl's  pinafore,  when  out- 
grown. What  child  ever  remembers  the 
matter-of-fact,  trivial,  and  common-place 
incidents  and  shadowy  personages  that  oc- 
cupy the  pages  of  its  early  school  readers  ? 
Yet  merely  for  the  purpose  of  training  the 
child  in  the  art  of  reading,  good  literature 
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is  as  serviceable  as  lean ;  and  since  good 
literature  sticks  in  the  memory  when  lean 
has  faded  away,  the  child  that  has  been 
given  something  notable  to  read,  when 
learning  the  art,  has  practiced  a  true  econ- 
omy, for  it  has  stored  a  force  as  well  as  ac- 
quired an  art. 

What,  then,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher  and  the  child,  when  the  primer  and 
the  blackboard  have  done  their  work? 
What  constitutes  the  child's  natural  intro- 
duction into  that  great  world  of  literature, 
for  the  sake  of  which  all  these  labors  in  mas- 
tering twenty-six  characters  and  their  com- 
binations have  been  undertaken  ?  All  great 
literature  represents  a  continual  process  of 
selection  ;  the  sifting  goes  on  unceasingly, 
and  in  the  higher  grades  of  school  work  the 
principle  is  unhesitatingly  accepted  of  plac- 
ing before  the  pupil  the  works  which  are 
iirst  in  rank  in  their  respective  classes. 
There  are  certain  classics  for  children  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  generations  of  use,  and 
are  accepted  not  as  candidates  for  favor,  but 
as  established  favorites.  The  testing  still 
goes  on,  and  in  the  gradual  softening  of 
manners  certain  rude,  not  to  say  brutal  feat- 
ures in  these  classics  are  either  causing  the 
stories  containing  them  to  fail  into  disuse, 
or  are  sloughed  off  in  modern  versions. 
The  Wolf  in  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  has 
been  the  mark  for  the  arrows  of  the  maiden's 
brothers,  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  falls  be- 
hind in  nursery  popularity. 

These  distinctions  are  to  be  noted  be- 
tween nursery  classics  and  the  major 
classics,  that  the  former  have  no  invio- 
lable form  and  no  individual  authorship. 
Probably  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  had  no  fixed  form  till  Homer,  or 
''another  man  of  the  same  name,"  deter- 
mined it ;  but  the  stories  of  the  nursery  are 
still  in  the  traditional,  fluent  period,  and 
probably  never  will  secure  a  permanent  lit- 
erary shape.  Perrault  largely  determined 
the  specific  structure  of  some  of  them,  and 
the  Grimms  came  as  near  as  any  to  fixing 
others ;  but  later  raconteurs  have  felt  under 
no  obligations  to  preserve  the  form  of  words 
of  Perrault  and  Grimm,  .or  the  nameless 
writers  of  chap-books,  though  they  have 
rarely  departed  widely  from  the  traditional 
structure  of  the  stories,  with  the  exception 
of  Cruikshank,  who  had  the  whim  to  turn 
the  tales  into  use  as  temperance  tracts. 

The  absence  of  personal  authorship  is  a 
happy  argument  in  favor  of  using  these 
stories  in  the  early  education  of  children. 
It  is  during  the  very  period  when  the  nur- 
sery classics  fU  into  its  life  that  the  child  is 


oblivious  to  the  fact  of  authorship  in  any 
story^  To  it  a  story  is  a  story,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely incurious  as  to  who  wrote  the  story. 
Only  when  its  interest  has  begun  to  take 
note  of  some  personal  relation  of  author  to 
work,  does  the  child  need  to  pass  from  the 
realm  of  the  great  unknown  stories  to  that 
of  the  known,  and  the  transition  is  fortu- 
nately made  by  a  familiarity  with  Hans 
Andersen,  whose  stories  belong  in  general 
kind  to  those  of  unknown  authorship,  while 
his  own  personality  steals  out  to  attract  and 
even  fascinate  the  young  reader. 

The  drawback  to  the  use  of  these  nursery- 
classics  in  the  school-room  has  undoubtedly 
been  in  the  absence  of  versions  which  are 
intelligible  to  children  of  the  proper  age, 
reading  by  themselves.  The  makers  of  the 
graded  reading-books  have  expended  all 
their  ingenuity  in  grading  the  ascent.  They 
have  been*  so  concerned  about  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  their  vocabularies  that  they 
have  paid  slight  attention  to  the  ideas  which 
the  words  were  intended  to  convey.  But 
just  this  gradation  may  be  secured  through 
the  use  of  these  stories,  and  it  only  needs 
that  they  should  be  written  out  in  a  form  as 
simple,  especially  as  regards  the  order  of 
words,  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  reading- 
books  of  equivalent  grade.  At  present  we 
are  met  by  this  difficulty:  that  these  stories 
in  their  customary  form,  while  not  too  hard 
for  a  child  to  understand  who  hears  them 
read,  are  too  hard  for  the  child  to  read  at 
the  age  when  they  are  most  enjoyable  and 
fix  themselves  most  securely  in  the  imagina- 
tion. They  ought,  we  will  say,  to  be  read 
by  a  child  who  is  in  the  second  and  third 
readers;  by  the  time  the  child  is  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  readers  he  is  ready  for  more 
mature  forms  of  literature.  Thus  they  are 
liable  to  be  lost  out  of  life  altogether;  they 
are  too  difficult  when  the  child  could  best 
read  them ;  their  attractiveness  is  lost  when 
the  child  becomes  able  to  read  them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  school 
is  to  many  children  a  harbor  of  refuge  dur- 
ing their  early  years.  From  their  teachers 
they  hear  commands  unenforced  by  blows 
and  unaccompanied  by  foul  words.  They 
get  glimpses  of  a  world  of  order  and  neat- 
ness. For  a  few  hours  each  day  squalor  and 
noise  and  cruelty  are  remote  and  forgotten. 
To  such  children  the  school  may  also  bei  an 
admission  into  a  world  of  beauty,  and,  Ike 
Cinderella  in  the  tale,  they  may,  until 
twelve  o'clock  strikes,  be  dancing  with  the 
prince  in  the  palace.  But  without  separa- 
tion of  social  states,  it  may  be  said  of  all 
children  in  the  tender  age  that  their  lives 
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need  to  be  enriched  and  enlarged,  and  that 
it  is  the  gracious  office  of  the  imagination 
to  do  this.  In  this  plea  for  the  introduction 
of  nursery  classics  into  the  school-room,  I 
have  assumed  that  the  finest  use  to  which 
the  power  of  reading  can  be  put  is  in  the 
enlightenment  of  the  mind,  not  in  its  in- 
formation ;  and  I  hold  that  this  use  must  be 
steadily  kept  in  view  from  the  first  day  of 
school-life  to  the  last.  There  will  be  many 
ways  by  which  reading  may  serve  the  end 
of  imparting  knowledge,  but  unless  the  defi- 
nite end  of  ennobling  the  mind  through 
£uniliarity  with  the  literature  of  the  spirit 
is  recognized  in  our  school  curriculum,  the 
finest  results  of  education  will  be  lost.  The 
use  of  reading  b  not  exhausted  when  the 
child  has  been  enabled  to  read  the  daily 
newspaper  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     The    preparation    for    citizenship 


which  regards  only  the  education  of  the  un- 
derstanding will  be  as  inadequate  as  the  re- 
sulting conception  of  national  life  will  be. 
The  ^ucation  of  the  spirit  through  religion 
has  been  left  with  the  church  and  what  re- 
mains of  the  higher  family  life ;  the  educa- 
tion through  literature  must  be  taken  up  by 
the  schook,  else  a  great  and  irremediable 
defect  will  appear  in  the  development  of 
character  and  spiritual  force,  and  this  edu- 
cation must  begin  at  the  earliest  period  with 
the  properest  material.  The  child  that  has 
spent  the  hours  devoted  to  reading,  in  its 
primary  course,  over  fables,  fairy-tales,  folk- 
tales, and  the  best  of  such  stories  as  go  to 
make  up  the  Gesta  Romanorum  and  Chris- 
tian mythology,  has  had  a  foundation  laid 
for  steady  progress  into  the  higher  air  of 
poetry  and  all  imaginative,  creative,  and  in- 
spiring literature.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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«  Yc  may  be  aye  stickin'  In  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  wiU 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin'."     Scsieh' Fmrmtr. 


>N 


OT  all  of  the  widely-advertised  plans 
and  plants  for  warming  and  ventilating 
public  school  houses  answer  the  purpose, 
though  some  do  bettek  ^han  others.  Theo^ 
ries,  however  plausible,  ^n't  count  for  much 
on  the  subject.  Onlyac  ual  experience  can 
solve  the  problem  and  justify  expenditures 
for  this  purpose.  City  Supt.  H.  S.  Jones, 
of  Erie,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  describes  a  sys- 
tem put  into  practice  there,  so  phenomenal 
and  extraordinary  in  its  success  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it,  that  we  republish  his  testimony 
in  TT^e  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  School 
Boards  who  may  not  see  it  in  the  printed 
volume,  but  may  have  similar  improvements 
in  contemplation.  It  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  this  time  everywhere  that  air,  un- 
like water,  does  not  run  well  in  narrow,  con- 
fined channels.  It  must  have  elbow  room 
and  perfect  freedom  of  movement  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  natural  functions.  Nature's 
laws  are  despotic,  and  will  not  be  suppressed 
or  constrained  by  artificial  restrictions  not 
in  harmony  with  their  intended  action. 
They  must  be  obeyed  with  literal  exactitude, 


or  defeat  and  punishment  inevitably  follow. 
Much  thought  and  much  money  are  yearly 
expended  to  little  result  in  experimenting  as 
to  the  best  means  of  insuring  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  pure  air  in  homes  and  schools  and 
elsewhere.     Hear  Dr.  Jones : 

"  Old  building  No.  3,  a  four-teacher  house 
of  limited  and  poor  accommodations,  was 
torn  down,  and  in  its  place  a  new  structure 
was  erected,  which,  in  several  things  of  vital, 
importance,  excels  the  other  school  build- 
ings of  the  district.  The  house  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  October,  1885,  ancf  during 
the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  it  proved  to  be 
a  daily  delight  in  the  working  of  the  plan 
of  ventilation  adopted.  The  system  is  one 
that  affords  a  large  amount  of  warm  air,  not 
overheated  or  burnt  air.  The  air,  after 
doing  service,  passes  out  under  the  floors 
into  the  ventilating  stack.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing the  year  could  there  be  noticed,  by  the 
most  careful  tests,  any  serious  lowering  of 
the  purity  of  the  air.  During  the  coldest 
weather,  with  every  window  and  door  closed, 
no  one,  upon  stepping  from  the  clear,  frosty 
air  outside  into  the  rooms  containing  fifty 
pupils  or  more,  could  distinguish  the  slight- 
est difference  between  the  purity  of  the 
school-room  air  and  that  which  had  the 
freedom  of  the  atmosphere,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  per  hour. 
During  an  influenza  epidemic,  it  was  easily 
seen  that  the  pupils  of  No.  3  suffered  much 
less  than  those  in  the  buildings  of  only  fair 
means  of  ventilation. 
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'*  Pure  air  can  be  had  in  school  rooms  if 
three  things  are  properly  attended  to:  (i) 
A  warming  apparatus  that  has  two  to  three 
times  the  capacity  of  those  usually  supplied 
— so-called  *  economy '  here,  is  failure ;  (2) 
Warm  air  flues  capable  of  carrying  easily  all 
the  warmed  air  supplied  by  the  heating  ap- 
paratus; sma// fiue&  have  been,  and  are  still, 
one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  successful 
warming  and  ventilating;  (3)  A  warmed 
ventilating  stack,  with  flues  large  enough  to 
carry  off  the  foul  air  as  rapidly  as  fresh  air 
can  be  furnished,  and  corresponding  regis- 
ters from  the  several  rooms  connecting  with 
the  foul-air  shaft. 

"Pure  air  costs  more  than  impure  air, 
and,  as  the  importance  of  good  ventilation 
is  undervalued,  the  subject  needs  constant 
and  vigorous  agitation. ' ' 


•COMMON  SCHOOL  PROGRESS  AND 
SHORT-COMINGS. 


SOME  good  people  not  over  sanguine  in 
temperament,  —  in  whom  perception 
and  insight  haVe  not  reached  the  maximum 
of  cultivation,  and  who,  like  Thomas  Didy- 
mus,  have  no  faith  in  anything  that  they 
cannot  actually  touch  and  handle — ^are 
skeptical  as  to  the  excellence  of  our  public 
school  system  and  the  merits  of  the  educa- 
tional work  that  is  done  under  it.  In  look- 
ing over  the  official  report  and  its  appendix 
issued  by  the  School  Department,  they  are 
sure  to  see  more  shadow  than,  sunshine,  and 
thence  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  much  to  inspire  confidence.  Two  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned  for  this :  First,  they 
do  not  rightly  read  the  signs  of  the  times ; 
and,  second,  they  do  not  see  the  real  pur- 
port and  motive  of  the  adverse  testimony 
which  impresses  their  minds  more  vividly 
than  that  which  is  favorable. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Pennsylvania  that  her 
.system  of  school  reporting  has,  we  believe, 
always  been  candid  and  honest.  The  rule 
lias  been  to  tell  the  truth,  whether  it  com- 
pelled the  putting  of  our  pride  into  our 
pockets  or  not.  This  has  been  done  upon 
the  principle  that  the  best  way  to  cure  de- 
fects is  frankly  to  reveal  them.  Thus  we 
bave  exposure  of  all  the  defects  in  a  way  to 
attract  attention,  while  the  announcement 
of  what  is  excellent  and  satisfactory  does 
not  always  make  as  deep  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  careless  or  casual  observer. 
Ttis  is  human  nature,  and  allowance  must 
be  made  for  it. 

Bringing  the  other  side  of  the  shield  into 


view,  it  can  be  boldly  stated  in  reference,  to 
the  last  compact  volume  of  reports  for  1886, 
issued  by  the  School  Department,  that  no 
one  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  and  intelli- 
gent enough  to  understand  the  drift  .and 
significance  of  educational  terms,  can  rise 
from  a  perusal  of  the  testimony  of  the  gen- 
eral and  local  school  officers,  without  feel- 
ing proud  of  his  citizenship,  and  surprised 
at  the  evidence  of  immense  progress  made  in 
the  common  school  work.  Beyond  all  con- 
troversy Pennsylvania  stands  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  the  Common  School  states  of  the 
Union.  She  is  not  much  given  to  boasting 
of  what  concerns  herself,  but  she  can  regard 
with  serene  contentment  the  success,  in- 
telligence, and  efficiency  of  her  educational 
policy.  More  perhaps  need  not  be  said,  but 
it  would  be  affectation  of  modesty  to  saj 
less. 

Of  course  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  parts 
of  the  State  alike ;  that  would  be  to  invite 
rebuff.  Each  school  district  is  a  corporate 
unit  in  itself,  and  in  its  own  opinion  suffi- 
cient unto  itself,  without  reference  to  other 
school  districts  near  or  far,  and  the  schools 
are  a  reflex  and  representative  of  the  civili- 
ization,  circumstances,  public  opinion,  and 
public  spirit  or  otherwise  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  located  ;  and  beyond 
the  minimum  prescribed  by  law  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  to  compel  them  to  do  more 
or  better  than  they  may  voluntarily  choose 
to  do.  Hence  the  evolution  of  our  com- 
mon schools  is  but  a  symbol  and  result  of 
the  oftentimes  tardy  and  very  imperfect 
evolution  of  the  civilization  of  the  people 
who  patronize  and  support  them.  We  have 
many  school  districts  that  stand  in  the  very 
first  rank  educationally,  and  many  more 
than  are  bravely  working  up  to  that  high 
standard ;  but  we  have  those  also  that  are 
of  medium  rank  only;  and,  deplorably 
enough,  still  others  that  are  away  back  in 
the  dark  ages  of  education, — scarcely  on 
the  threshold  of  what  the  lowest  civilization 
should  demand,  and  bewilderingly  blinking 
their  eyes  in  the  dawning  light  that  dis- 
turbs their  slumber.  Centres  of  population 
like  cities,  boroughs,  and  villages,  are  able, 
from  that  very  fact,  to  maintain  schools  of 
the  highest  excellence ;  and  some  populous 
rural  districts  are  able  to  maintain  schools 
of  marked  superiority,  including  a  Central 
High  School,  and  from  that  all  the  way 
down  to  the  bottom  in  varying  degrees  of 
excellence  according  to  the  unequal  pecu- 
niary resources  and  public  sentiment  of  the 
individual  districts. 

In  reading  the  reports  of  the  Superintend 
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dents,  or  in  traveling  through  the  country, 
the  first  thing  to  strike  the  eye  and  attract  at- 
tention is  the  School  House  and  its  surround- 
ings ;  and  it  is  still  too  often  the  case  that  the 
first  impression  upon  the  mind  of  many  men 
of  general  intelligence,  but  ignorant  of  what 
our  schools  are  doin^,  is  one  that  would 
lead  to  a  verdict  of  mstant  condemnation 
of  the  whole  school  system.  There  is  sound 
cause  for  complamt  and  condemnation — in 
that  we  still  have  so  many  poor  school 
houses  badly  located  and  cared  for,  and  so 
wretchedly  deficient  in  furniture  and  appli- 
ances of  the  teaching  art.  And  going  fur- 
ther, we  too  often  have  reason  to  hang  our 
heads  in  shame  at  the  failure  to  provide  for 
the  common  decencies  of  life.     What  must 

^  be  the  personal  habits  and  grade  of  civiliza- 
.  ^  tion  of  thos^  communities  whose  school- 
houses — to  which  their  children  go — are  not 
provided  with  a  single  outhouse,  or  whose 
outhouses  are  in  such  an  indescribably  filthy 
condition  that  even  Yahoos  and  swine  would 
recoil  from  them  in  disgust.  What  sort  of 
directors  must  they  be  who  would  permit 
such  a  condition  of  things  for  a  single  day 
after  it  had  been  brought  to  their  notice  ? 

That  these  nuisances  are  continuous  from 
year  to  year  shows  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing stronger  than  local  influence  to  abate 
them.  The  remedy  would  obviously  be, 
first,  the  District  Superintendent  as  an  ex- 
ecutive agent  to  look  after  the  school  houses 
with  the  sanction  and  approval,  if  not  the 
positive  command  of  the  School  Board ; 
second,  to  withhold  the  State  appropriation 
from  those  districts  whose  school  premises 
are  not  in  approved  good  condition  ;  or 
third,  to  report  each  case  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  whose  local  agents  could  put  the 
place  into  good  sanitary  condition  at  the 
expense  of  the  district,  filing  an  intemized 
bill  of  the  expense  in  the  Prothonotary's 
office  as  a  judgment  against  the  school  dis- 
trict, the  docket  costs  to  be  collected  from 
the  delinquent  school  directors  individually. 
There  is  no  authoritv  of  law  as  yet  for  either 
of  these  remedies,  but  the  time  is  coming 
when  public  opinion  will  rapidly  move  in 
that  direction.  The  Legislature  will  not  al- 
ways continue  to  make  appropriations  of 
money  to  be  so  grossly  misapplied,  and  if 

^  the  dbtrict  authorities  in  any  localities  con* 
tinue  to  be  unequal  to  their  local  responsi- 
bilities and  duties,  the  legislature  will  be 
the  more  inclined  to  take  the  schools  out  of 
their  hands  and  to  have  them  administered 
by  other  and  better  men,  for  the  reputation 
and  the  moral  well-being  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


DIRECTORS'  ASS6CIATI0N. 


WHEN  the  School  Directors  of  a  large 
and  populous  county  like  Schuylkill, 
wealthy,  aggressive  and  progressive  in 
school  affairs,  organize  themselves  into  a  per- 
manent association,  it  gives  promise  of  still 
better  things  for  the  future  of  the  schools. 
The  meeting  held  in  the  court  house  at 
Pottsville  in  August  last,  was  followed  by 
another  at  the  same  place  in  October. 
Among  other  things  at  the  August  meeting, 
Mr.  Wilder,  of  Cressona,  exhibited  to  the 
directors  and  explained  the  use  and  opera- 
tion of  the  several  kinds  of  apparatus  in  the 
Cressona  schools,  which  had  proved  of  es- 
sential advantage  in  the  work  of  instruction 
in  the  lower  grades.  These  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  block  letters  and  card  figures,  with 
appropriate  means  for  using  them ;  silicate 
globes;  zone  spheres;  cardinal  points  with 
compass;  marbles  for  counting,  adding, 
etc.;  divisional  measures,  mechanical  move- 
ment and  combinations  of  figures,  and  other 
matters  of  school  interest. 

At  the  October  meeting  several  papers 
upon  topics  of  special  interest  to  the  school 
work  were  read  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Jas.  F.  Minogue,  of  Ashland,  • 
presented  a  paper  on  the  "  Curriculum  of 
Public  Schools,"  assuming  that  pupils  are 
required  to  study  too  great  variety  of 
branches  at  one  time,  confusing  the  mind 
of  the  learner  and  causing  nervousness  and 
injury  to  the  general  health.  It  was  followed 
by  an  animated  discussion.  A  paper  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Wagner  on  the 
proper  ''  Organization  of  District  Associa- 
tions,'* a  plain  business-like  presentation  of 
the  subject,  which  was  highly  commended 
by  those  present. 

Mr.  Wilder  read  a  paper  on  "School 
Buildings,  Furniture,  and  School  Appara- 
tus. ' '  He  was  requested  to  present  the  same 
for  further  consideration  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  Shenandoah,  in  December,  which  is 
held  in  connection  with  the  County  Insti- 
tute. The  paper  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  of 
Minersville,  on  "Heating  and  Ventilating 
School  Rooms,"  was  also  discussed  at  some 
length. 

Among  important  measures  considered, 
was  the  organization  of  district  associations. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan 
to  divide  the  county  into  twelve  district  as- 
sociations, subordinate  to  the  county  asso- 
ciation. It  is  proposed  to  have  the  district 
associations  meet  quarterly,  and  the  county 
association  annually,  at  the  time  of  holding 
the  Teachers'  Institute.     Authorized  dele- 
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gates  are  to  be  sent  from  the  district  associ- 
ations to  the  annual  meetings  to  take  part  in 
atl  business  proceedings. 

This  special  session  of  the  association  of 
Directors  has  awakened  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  school  affairs  in  our 
neighboring  county.  Why  not  organize 
similar  associations  of  School  Directors  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  state?  Then  let  each 
Board,  where  the  district  is  sufficiently  large, 
or  several  Boards  together  where  the  districts 
are  small,  elect  an  able  teacher  as  executive 
officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the 
best  possible  is  done  in  and  for  the  schools 
and  for  the  children  of  the  locality — making 
full  reports  upon  all  matters  of  school  in- 
terest whatsoever,  both  to  his  employers  and 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  county  in  which 
he  is  so  employed. 


DEATH  OF  A  GOOD  TEACHER. 


IN  the  death  of  Prof.  George  P.  Fulton, 
principal  of  the  Hiland  school,  Pitts- 
burgh has  lost  one  of  her  most  useful  citi- 
zens. At  a  meeting  of  school  principals, 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Education,  to  take  proper  action  upon  this 
sad  occasion,  twenty-six  principals  were 
present.  Among  other  old  friends  of  Prof. 
Fulton  was  Deputy  Supt.  Houck,  of  the 
School  Department,  who  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Many  of  the  principals  spoke  in 
strong  terms  of  eulogy  of  their  late  co- 
laborer. 

Supt.  Luckey  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  recalling  the 
time  when,  in  that  same  hall.  Prof.  Fulton 
had  delivered  an  appropriate  address  on  the 
death  of  Andrew  Burtt.  The  death  of  Burtt 
had  been  a  blow  to  the  school  system — one 
that  is  still  felt  keenly ;  so  also  was  that  of 
Prof.  Patterswi,  "  Father**  Holmes  and  the 
two  Douglasses,  all  of  whom  have  passed 
away  within  the  last  decade.  But  in  none 
of  these  losses  was  there  a  severer  shock 
sustained  than  that  caused  by  the  death  of 
Fulton  himself.  He  was  known  to  every- 
body, loved  by  everybody,  true  to  every- 
body, kind  and  good  to  everybody.  He 
was  always  on  the  side  of  right,  and  wished 
to  be  every  man's  friend.  The  speaker  had 
known,  in  his  twenty  years'  experience,  no 
man  whose  record  was  more  clear,  whose 
conduct  more  pure  than  that  of  Prof.  Ful- 
ton. As  a  member  of  the  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation his  services  were  invaluable.  When 
there  was  anything  to  be  done,  all  looked 


up  to  Fulton  to  do  it,  and  it  was  always  well 
done.  He  related  this  characteristic  anec- 
dote of  the  deceased:  ''At  11  o'clock  last 
Tuesday,  less  than  two  hours  before  George 
Fulton  died,  an  old  colored  man  called  at 
his  house  to  borrow  a  fife,  which  he  wanted 
to  plav  in  the  Grand  Army  parade.  Fulton, 
thoughtful  as  ever,  in  spite  of  impending 
death,  said :  '  If  you  are  going  to  parade 
to-day,   you'll   want   gloves,  won't  you?* 

*  I  have  the  gloves,'  responded  the  visitor. 
•Well,  then,'  said  the  dying  roan,  'march 
well  to-day,  for  I  shall  never  march  with  you 
again.  But  before  you  go,  march  through 
the  hall  once  or  twice  and  play  me  the  rev- 
eille.' The  colored  man,  mistaking  his 
meaning,    struck    up   'Auld  Lang  Syne.' 

*  No,  Sam  ;  that's  not  it,'  interrupted  Ful- 
ton, feebly.  '  Here  it  is,'  and,  bracing  him- 
self up,  he  whistled  the  opening  measures  of 
the  air.  The  fifer  took  the  cue,  and  played 
the  reveille  through,  leaving  Fulton  smiling 
and  satisfied.  That  was  after  11  o'clock, 
and  at  twenty  minutes  before  i  the  great 
heart  of  George  Fulton  was  stilled  for  ever." 

Supt.  Houck  closed  the  proceedings  in  a 
few  brief  but  earnest  remarks,  setting  forth 
the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  position,  and 
the  worthiness  of  such  genial,  lovable  men 
as  Prof.  Fulton  to  fill  it. 

The  meeting  then  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote  the  following  minute,  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions : 
,  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  congress 
of  principals,  held  on  Saturday,  October  8th,  the 
following  minute  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of 
that  body : 

In  the  death  of  our  late  friend  and  profes- 
sional associate,  Principal  George  P.  Fulton,  of 
the  Hiland  school,  we  recognize  an  irreparable 
loss  to  this  association,  of  which  he  was  a  valued 
member;  to  the  community  in  which  for  seven- 
teen years  he  labored  faithfully,  and  to  the 
educational  profession  at  large.  To  us,  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and 
profit  by  his  counsel,  the  knowledge  that  we 
shall  no  more  see  his  face  nor  hear  his  kindly 
voice  is  freighted  with  sorrow.  Yet,  though  his 
voice  is  silent  forever,  his  memory  shall  live  in 
our  hearts,  and  it  shall  be  to  us  a  sacred  duty  to 
cherish  the  recollection  of  his  earnest,  well- 
spent  life. 

George  P.  Fulton  was  a  true  type  of  sterling 
Christian  manhood.  Upright,  candid  and  gen- 
erous to  a  fault,  he  made  every  man  his  friend 
and  none  his  enemy.  His  intellect  was  keen, 
his  judgment  reliable.  An  almost  cosmopolitan 
experience  had  so  enlarged  his  views  of  human 
nature  as  to  embrace  all  humanity,  and  his 
sympathy  was  readily  enlisted  and  rarely  with- 
drawn. The  external  aspect  of  his  life  was  a 
reflex  of  his  life  at  home.  Devoted  to  his  wife 
and  children,  proud  of  their  affection  and  happy 
in  their  welfare,  he  shed  round  his  own. hearth 
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the  same  sunshine  of  loving  kindness  that  won 
for  him  so  many  friends  abroad. 

As  an  educator,  Prof.  Fulton  had  deservedly 
won  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank.  His  work  in 
the  Hiland  district  furnished  a  model  for  schools 
less  favored  than  his  own,  and  his  relations 
with  his  pupils  and  the  teachers  under  his  con- 
trol were  ever  of  the  most  harmonious  character. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  the 
family  of  our  deceased  brother.  Their  affliction 
is  heavy,  but  it  is  theirs  to  take  comfort  from 
the  reflection  that  none  can  speak  a  word  of 
blame  over  the  erave  of  him  they  cherished, 
and  whose  record  remains  as  an  open  book  in 
which  men  may  read  lessons  of  love,  peace,  and 
good  wilL 

—         » 

NOTES  FOR  HISTORY  CLASS.   XII. 


EAKLY  RAILROAD  TRAVEL  IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

IN  1824  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  explore  a  route  for  a  canal 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  Their  re- 
port appears  to  have  boen  fovorable  to  the 
proposed  work,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
regular  board  of  five  Canal  Commissioners 
was  established,  who  were  ''  to  consider  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  they  should  think 
requisite  and  proper  preparatory  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  navigable  communication  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  the  western  waters  of 
the  State  and  Lake  Erie."  This  period  in 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania  is  marked  by  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  internal  improve- 
mentSy  which  were  fast  developing  its  re- 
sources. Private  coqwrations,  chartered  by 
the  Legislature,  had  built  or  were  building 
canals,  turnpikes  and  bridges  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  State.  Within  a  few  years  rail- 
roads were  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  these 
improvements,  projected  in  the  interest  of 
travel  and  commerce.  But  it  was  believed, 
as  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  es- 
tablishing the  board  of  Canal  Comqiissioners, 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  required 
that  this  great  improvement,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  advance  .its  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures,  should  be  the  property 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1826  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  commencement  of  a  canal,  to  be  styled 
The  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  ^300,000  w^re 
appropriated  to  begin  the  work.  It  was  to 
be  built  from  the  Swatara,  at  or  near  Mid- 
dletown  (the  terminus  of  the  Union  Canal, 
through  the  Lebanon  Valley),  to  a  point  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna  opposite 
the  month  of  the  Juniata ;  and  from  Pitts- 
burgh along  the  Allegheny  River  to  the  Kis- 
kimineias.      Ground  was  broken   for  the 


work  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  4th  of  July  of 
the  same  year.  In  1827  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners were  directed,  in  addition  to 
other  work  upon  the  canal,  to  make  exami- 
nation for  a  canal  or  a  railroad  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Columbia.  Their  report  appears 
to  have  been  in  favor  of  a  railroad,  since  in 
the  following  year  they  were  authorized  to 
put  the  building  of  a  road  under  contract. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  empowered  to 
contract  for  the  extension  of  the  canal  from 
Middletown  to  Columbia,  and  were  directed 
to  locate  a  railroad,  subsequently  known  as 
the  Portage  Road,  across  the  Allegheny 
mountain  to  form  a  connection  between  the 
Juniata  and  the  Conemaugh  sections  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Caual.  The  Governor  was 
authorized  t  q  place  a  loan  of  ^2,000,000, 
which  were  to  be  applied  to  this  work,  and 
a  like  amount  was  appropriated  for  the  same 
purpose  fot  several  successive  years.  Work 
on  the  railroad  between  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  was  begun  in  1831.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1832,  twenty  miles  of  the  road  were 
ready  for  use.  In  April,  1834,  a  single 
track  was  completed  throughout  the  whole 
distance,  and  in  the  following  October  a 
double  track  had  been  laid  and  was  ready 
for  use.  The  Portage  Road  had  been  for- 
mally opened  in  the  preceding  March,  so 
that  the  entire  line  of  railroad  and  canal 
was  in  this  year  open  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Harrisburg  Chronicle  of  Monday, 
April  21,  1834,  has  an  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  portion  of  the  railrovd  from  Lan- 
caster to  Philadelphia,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  interesting  particulars: 

One  track  of  this  important  State  improve- - 
ment  beingcompleted,  arrangements  were  made 
by  Mr.  S*  K.  Slaymaker,  of  Lancaster,  for  pass- 
ing a  train  of  passenger  cars  from  that  city  to  Phil- 
adelphia on  Wednesday.  The  members  of  the 
Legislature  from  the  aty  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  counties  adjacent  to  the  line  of  road,  with 
others,  arrived  at  Columbia  on  Tuesday  even- 
ingf  by  the  canal  packet  from  Harrisburg,  and 
were  immediately  conveyed  to  Lancaster  in  a 
train  drawn  by  a  locomotive,  "Black  Hawk*' — 
the  engine  performing  the  trip  in  fifty-five  min- 
utes. On  Wednesday  mommg  a  train  of  cars 
was  again  attached,  and  left  North  Queen  street 
at  8  a.  m.,  arrived  at  Gap  at  10  a.  m.,  passed 
with  ease  the  works  there  constructed,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane,  near 
the  Schuylkill,  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon 
— ^having  made  the  tnp  in  ei^ht  hours  and  a 
half,  all  stoppages  for  taking  m  water,  receiv- 
ine  and  discharging  passengers,  and  incidental 
delays  included.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  engine  is  one  of  very  limited  power,  that 
the  number  of  passengers  was  larg;e,  the  weight 
of  the  cars  and  baggage  very  considerable,  and 
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that  the  passage  was  made  under  the  disadvan- 
tages inseparable  from  first  attempts,  all  will 
concur  in  awarding  to  the  engineer,  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  locomotive  and  train  of  cars, 
great  praise  for  their  skill  in  effecting  so  success- 
ful and  gratifying  an  issue  of  the  undertaking. 
Throughout  the  whole  line  the  pro- 
gress of  the  train  was  hailed  with  heartv  accla- 
mations by  crowds  of  persons,  collected  to  wit- 
ness the  novel  spectacle.  An  immense  con- 
course of  citizens  was  also  assembled  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane,  to  greet  its  arrival  at  that 
point.  The  locomotive  was  there  detached,  the 
cars  passed  down  without  obstruction  or  serious 
difficulty,  and  the  passengers  thence  conveyed 
to  Broad  street  and  other  points  in  the  city — re- 
ceiving among  others  a  fnendly  reception  and 
kind  entertainment  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw. 

Although  the  locomotive  engine  was  em- 
ployed in  formally  opening  the  road,  and 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  appears 
to  have  been  contemplated  from  the  first, 
the  regular  business  of  the  road  was  for  a 
time  conducted  principally  with  horses.  In 
1835  there  were  but  three  engines  used  upon 
the  road  ;  in  1837,  however,  forty  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  use,  which  would  indicate 
that  no  other  power  was  then  employed. 
The  passenger  cars  first  used  upon  the  road 
are  described  as  something  like  the  old  fash- 
ioned stage  coach,  but  larger,  the  entrance 
being  at  the  side  and  the  driver  occu- 
pying an  elevated  seat  in  front.  The 
time  required  for  these  cars  to  make  the 
trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty-two  miles,  was  nine  hours, 
the  horses  being  changed  every  twelve 
miles.  At  each  terminus  of  the  road  was  an 
inclined  plane,  up  which  the  cars  were 
drawn  bjr  means  of  a  cable,  and  operated 
by  a  stationary  engine.  The  incline  at  the 
Philadelphia  end  was  at  a  point  opposite  the 
Columbia  avenue  bridge,  across  which  the 
railroad  ran,  thence  following  the  line  of 
what  is  now  the  Reading  Railroad  to  the 
depot  at  Broad  street. 

In  Flint's  "Railroads  of  the  United 
States"  are  some  interesting  extracts  from  a 
work  entitled  "IPleasant  Peregrinations 
through  the  Prettiest  Parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  Peregrine  Prolix,"  which  ^ives  us  a  very 
lively  idea  of  the  manner  m  which  our 
iiEithers  traveled  in  those  days  of  horse-rail- 
roads and  canals : 

The  omnibus  being  now  full,  we  proceeded 
to  the  depot  at  Broad  Street,  to  be  transferred  to 
a  railroaa  car.  Two  cars,  filled  with  passengers 
and  covered  with  their  baggage,  are  drawn  by 
four  horses  for  four  miles,  to  the  foot  of  the  in- 
clined plane  which  is  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Schifylkill  river  and  is  approached  by  a  spa- 
cious viaduct,  extending  across  the  river,  built 


of  strong  timber  and  covered  over  with  a  roof 
.  .  At  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  the  horses 
were  loosed  from  the  cars.  Several  cars  were 
then  fastened  to  an  endless  rope,  and  presendy 
began  to  mount  the  steep  acclivity  at  a  speed  of 
fis^  miles  per  hour.  When  the  cars  had  all  ar- 
rived at  the  top  of  the  plane,  fourteen  of  them 
were  strung  together  like  beads,  and  were  low- 
ered down  the  other  side  of  the  plane,  in  the 
same  manner.  '  We  arrived  at  Lancaster  at  3  p. 
m.,  dined  well  and  slept  comfortably.  On  the 
next  morning  we  left  Lancaster  at  five  o*dock' 
in  a  railroad  car  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  ar- 
rived at  Columbia  at  half  past  six  the  same 
morning.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  went  on 
board  the  canal  boat,  to  ascend  the  canal  which 
follows  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 
A  canal  packet  boat  Is  eighty  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  wide.  *  It  has  a  house,  built  in  it,  that 
extends  to  within  six  feet  of  stem  and  stern. 
Thirty- six  feet  of  this  space  are  used  as  a  cabin 
by  day  and  a  dormitory  by  night;  the  for- 
ward twelve  feet  being  cut  oflf  by  a  thick  cuf- 
tain,  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies.  In  front 
of  this  is  the  ladies*  dressing-room,  six  feet  by 
ten.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  steward 
and  his  satellites  begin  the  work  of  arranging 
the  sleeping  apparatus  [much  after  the  manner 
of  a  modern  sleeping  car].  Abaft  the  cabin  is 
the  pantry  and  kitchen,  where  an  escaped  slave 
from  Virginia  usually  performs  the  part  of  cook. 
The  breakfasts,  dinners  and  suppers  on  board 
these  boats  are  excellent,  thirty-seven  cents  be- 
ing charjged  for  the  dinners,  and  twenty- five 
cents  each  for  the  other  meals.  This  machine, 
with  all  that  inhabit  it,  is  dragged  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour,  by  three 
horses.  The  horses  are  changed  every  three 
hours,  and  seem  to  be  much  jaded  by  their 
work. 

When  the  traveler  arose,  at  ^^t^  the  next 
morning,  the  boat  was  approaching  Dun- 
can's Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata. 
A  day  was  spent  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
at  six  the  next  morning  the  party  embarked 
in  another  boat  and  resumed  their  journey, 
pursuing  all  day  the  course  of  this  beautiful 
river.  At  sunset  they  reached  Lewistown, 
and,  still  continuing  their  journey,  "passing 
a  comfortable  night  on  bpard  the  boat,'^ 
they  arrived  a  Huntingdon  at  seven  the 
next  morning,  and  at  Hollidaysburg  at  half 
past  six  that  evening,  having  consumed  two 
full  days  on  the  trip  from  Columbia,  exclu- 
sive of  the  day  spent  at  Duncan's  Island. 

Hollidaysburg  was  the  terminus  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  canal.  "  The  goods 
and  merchandise  d.estined  for  the  west," 
says  our  traveler,  "  are  here  taken  from  the 
canal  boats  and  placed  in  freight  cars,  which 
are  to  carry  them  over  the  mountains  by 
means  of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad.** 
This  road  consisted  of  eleven  levels  and  teif 
inclined  planes.  The  ascent  from  the  Hol- 
lidaysburg side  to  the  summit  was  1399  feet^ 
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in  a  distance  of  ten  miles ;  that  on  the  west- 
ern slope  was  iiyij^  feet,  in  a  distance  of 
twenty  six  and  a  half  miles.  The  cars  were 
passed  over  the  inclines  by  means  of  wire 
ropes  worked  by  stationary  engines.  The 
earliest  mode  of  operating  the  road  seems  to 
have  necessitated  a  transshipment  of  all 
freight  from  the  canal  boats  to  cars;  but 
"section  boats/*  separable  into  three  sec- 
tions, were  afterwards  introduced,  by  means 
of  which  freight  was  conveyed  in  bulk  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  without  the  delay 
and  labor  of  re-shipment,  the  boats  being 
"broken  up"  at  the  several  termini  of  the 
canals  and  the  separate  sections  placed  upon 
trucks  and  thus  transported  over  the  rail- 
roads. 

In  1832  a  company  was  incorporated  for 
building  a  railroad  from  Portsmouth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Swatara,  to  Lancaster,  and  the 
road  was  begun  in  1834.  In  1835  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
Legislature  was  passed  which  empowered 
this  company,  now  known  as  the  Harris- 
burgh,  Portsmouth  and  Lancaster  Railroad 
Company,  to  extend  its  road  to  Harrisburg. 
This  road  was  in  a  condition  to  be  opened 
for  travel  in  1836. 

The  act  incorporating  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  was  passed  in  1846. 
The  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed  at 
17,500,000,  with  authority  to  increase  it  to 
|io,ooo,ooo.  It  was  authorized  to  build  a 
road  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh.  Ground 
was  broken  for  the  road  at  each  end  in  July, 
1847.  O^  September  ist,  1849,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^' 
vision,  extending  from  Harrisburg  to  Lew- 
istown,  a  distance  of  sixty-one  miles,  was 
open  to  trade  and  travel,  in  connection  with 
the  canal  and  turnpike.  In  December, 
1 8^3,  cars  were  run  through  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburgh,  connection  bein^  made 
between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions 
by  means  of  the  Portage  Road.  The  com- 
pany's road  across  the  mountain  was  not 
completed  until  1854.  Three  passenger 
trains  were  run  over  the  road  daily  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh ;  one,  leaving 
Philadelphia  at  8  a.  m.,  reached  Pittsburgh 
in  seventeen  hours,  stopping  at  all  the  way 
stations;  the  second,  leaving  Philadelphia 
at  I  p.  m.,  reached  Pittsburgh  in  thirteen 
hours;  the  third,  leaving  Philadelphia  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  reached  Pittsburgh 
in  fifteen  hours ;  and  three  trains  per  day 
likewise  ran  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

At  this  time  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
ised  the  State  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Dillerville,  near  Lancaster.  This  road  was 
controlled  and  managed  by  the  Board  of 


Canal  Commissioners,  and  officers  appointed 
by  them,  the  State  furnishing  the  motive- 
power,  but  participating  in  no  other  way  in 
the  conduct  of  transportation.  Prom  Dil- 
lerville to  Harrisburg  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  made  use  of  the  Harrisburg  and 
Lancaster  road,  operating  it  under  a  lease 
with  the  company  which  owned  the  road, 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  furnishing  all 
the  rolling  stock  used  in  their  own  business, 
but  not  attending  to  the  repairs  of  the  tracks 
and  bridges. 

In  1857  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature authorizing  the  sale  of  the  State  road 
for  ^7,500,000,  or  if  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany should  become  the  purchaser,  it  should 
pay  ^1,500,000  in  addition,  and  in  consid- 
eration should  be  relieved  of  all  tax  on  ton- 
nage. Under  this  act  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany purchased  the  State  road — from  Phila- 
delphia to  Columbia — which  was  transferred 
to  it  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  in 
August,  1857.  But  the  part  of  the  act  relat- 
ing to  the  taxes  w^  afterwards  pronounced 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
trouble  was  not  adjusted  finally  until  1861. 
The  road  cost  the  company  eventually  ^13,- 
570,000  and  the  tax  was  repealed.  In  the 
same  year  (1861)  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
leased  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  Rail- 
road for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  and  thus  became  practically  the  owner 
of  the  entire  line  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh. 


JOB'S   COMFORTERS. 

THE  fall  season  of  the  Star  Course  of  lec- 
tures in  Philadelphia  was  opened  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  London,  who, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Rev.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  is  perhaps  the  foremost  clergyman  of 
England.  His  subject  was  Job's  Comfort- 
ers— Sympathy  from  Science — and  the  per- 
vading thought  was  that  God  speaks  to  man 
not  to  or  through  his  learning  but  to  and. 
through  his  simplicity. 

He  began  by  saying  that  of  the  leading 
names  in  science  those  of  Thomas  Huxley 
and  John  Tyndall  are  the  best  known.. 
^Wbat  they  are  to  science  John  Stuart  Mill, 
is  to  philosophy.  "These  men,"  he  con- 
tinued, "great  as  they  are,  are  not  identified! 
with  spiritual  religion,  but  claim  that  noth-^ 
ing  can  be  known  of  the  invisible  world*. 
They  should  say,  not  flippantly  nor  com-- 
batively,  but  as  their  personal  decision,  "We: 
do  not  know  if  there  is  a  God :  we  know  no- 
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thipg  of  any  revelation  of  him. ' *     They  live 
within  the  limits  of  physical  experience. 

Dr.  Parker  quoted  from  the  writings  of 
all  three  to  show  their  theory  that  two  be- 
liefs, relating  to  the  ordering  of  nature  and 
our  own  volition,  are  all  that  is  necessary  for 
human  happiness.  ** These/'  said  he,  "I 
dispute."  He  then  took  up  his  parable  and 
told  the  story  of  a  latter-day  Jol>— a  Job  of 
the  nineteenth  century — a  righteous  man  in 
modem  times,  stricken  with  the  loss  of  his 
possessions  and  of  his  children,  bowed  down 
with  despair,  almost  believing  himself  for- 
saken of  God.  To  him  come  "  Huxley,  the 
Moleculite;  Tyndall,  the  Sadducee;  and 
John  Stuart,  the  Millite,"  as  his  three  com- 
forters, endeavoring  to  cure  his  grief  with 
their  philosophy.  This  attempt  was  de- 
scribed at  length,  which  constituted  the 
lecture  of  the  evening.  The  story  was  told 
with  much  dramatic  force,  following  the 
Scriptural  story  in  phraseology  and  unities. 

Huxley  tells  Job  his  mental  disturbance  is 
entirely  molecular — comYnon  to  all  animals 
— and,  viewed  scientifically,  is  a  beautiful 
case.  Tyndall  tells  him  his  children  have 
only  melted  into  the  infinite  azure  of  the 
•  past.  Mill  suggests  that  better  average 
health  and  greater  human  happiness  would 
arise  if  sanitary  arrangements  were  reformed, 
women  given  the  franchise,  and  all  leading 
editorials  signed  with  the  names  of  the 
writers.  Much  more  wisdom  is  given  him 
to  comfort  him  in  a  rational  way,  but  Job 
complains  that  wisdom  can  not  soothe  a 
lacerated  heart.  They  prescribe  Fichte  in 
the  morning,  Emerson's  poems  on  Sunday, 
and  Plato  all  the  time.  Mill  advises  him  to 
consider  the  logical  value  and  function  of 
the  syllogism.  Huxley  asks  him  to  sink 
himself  in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  a 
nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  is  the  struc- 
tural unit  of  the  human  body. 

God  reveals  himself  to  Job,  confounds 
the  comforters,  and  Job's  grief  is  assuaged. 
As  the  comforters  leave  him  a  poor  wood- 
ranger  asks  them,  being  wise  men,  to  say 
comfortable  words  to  his  dying  daughter. 
But  the  trio  have  had  enough,  and  conclude 
that  though  their  learning  and  theories  are 
indisputable,  there  are  people  who  in  time 
of  spiritual  need  require  more  consolation 
than  they  can  give.  Job  concludes  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  greater  than  the  wisdom 
of  men,  in  that  it  is  revealed  to  the  simple, 
and  keeps  learning  in  its  proper  place.  And 
the  wood- ranger's  resignation  lies  in  the  be- 
lief that  his  child  went  not  into  cold  noth- 
ingness, but  over  the  beautiful  bridge  to  a 
land  of  gladness  and  glory. 


OUR  SIXTH  ARBOR  DAY. 


TO  know  the  condition  of  the  money 
market,  whether  easy  or  stringent,  in- 
quire at  the  banks.  To  know  how  the 
Arbor  Day  movement  progresses,  inquire  of 
the  nurserymen.  These  men  report  that 
the  people  are  buying  and  planting  trees, 
and  so  much  has  their  stock  been  reduced 
in  different  localities,  that  they  are  prepar- 
ing for  a  greatly  increased  and  growing  dji- 
mand  in  the  immediate  future.  A  gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  this  business  for  many  years,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  skilful  nurserymen  and 
arboriculturists  in  the  State,  is  both  sur- 
prised and  gratified  at  the  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  tree-planting,  etc.,  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  appointment  of  Arbor  Day. 

The  High  School  of  Lancaster  makes  the 
semi-annual  Arbor  Day — whether  coming  in 
the  springtime  or  the  autumn — ^an  occasion 
of  general  tree-planting,  each  boy  always 
having  his  tree,  and  many  of  the  girls  also 
planting  trees  and  vines.  The  chorus  sing- 
mg  in  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Carl  Matz,  is  unusually  good,  and  a 
number  of  the  pupils  play  well  on  different 
instruments — violin,  viola,  flute  and  cornet 
— so  that  a  choice  musical  programme  can 
readily  be  made  up  at  brief  notice.  The 
weather  was  favorable ;  the  study-hall  hand- 
somely decorated  with  ferns  and  other  green- 
house plants ;  the  attendance  was  large,  and 
the  programme,  as  here  given,  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everybody  present : 

Reading  and  Prayer Rev.  J.  R.  T.  Gny. 

Chorus— Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him    . Gounod. 

Chorus— Ever  Be  Happy Balfe. 

Quartette  for  Violins,  (Opus  60) Bohne. 

ChoruA-^eartsofOak Campana. 

Chorus— Innisfail Pbelps. 

Address—*'  The  Utility  and  Beautyof  Trees"— By  Rev.  Thos. 
G.  Apple.  D.D. 

Choru»— When  the  Summer  Rain  is  Over Donizetti. 

Readings— From  "American  Hbtorical  Trees.*'  By  Benson  F. 
Lossing : 

The  Charter  Oak~>Carrie  H.  McGrann. 

Penn's  Treaty  Tree— Helen  R.  Stohr. 

The  Washington  Elm  at  Cambridge— Ada  M.  Cochran.  ^ 

The  Stuyvesant  Pear  Tree— Mary  W.  Acheson. 

Trio  for  Violins,  (Opus  x8) Mazas. 

Chorus— Happy  Are  We Pike. 

Chorus— Amid  the  Greenwood  Smiling Thalberg. 

General  Remarks. 

Chorus— The  Greenwood  Tree   . Nelson. 

Doxology— Praise  God  from  Whom  AH  Blessings  Flow. 

The  formal  address,  by  Dr.  Thos.  G. 
Apple,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  was  as  follows,  upon 

THE  UTILITY  AND  BEAUTY  OF  TREES. 

We  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  give  encour- 
agement to  a  movement  inaugurated  in  this 
State  and  elsewhere  in  this  country  for  restoriit^ 
to  nature  that  of  which  the  ruthless  hand  of  man 
has  greedily  and  wantonly  deprived  her,  Ihe  use- 
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fill  and  beautiful  trees  that  were/nade  to  grow 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  man. 

In  <»tler  to  bring  the  subject  home  to  us,  I 
shall  refer  chiefly  to  Lancaster  county  in  mv  re- 
marks. This  county  has  with  good  reason  been 
called  the  garden  spot  of  Pennsylvania.  Using 
the  word  garden  in  this  sense,  we  may  consider 
the  duty  its  citizens  owe  to  this  county  to  see  to 
it  that  one  of  its  chief  elements  of  utility,  and 
one  of  its  principal  features  of  beauty,  shail  be 
preserved,  and  where  they  have  been  destroyed 
shall  be  restored  to  it  again. 

Man*s  first  dwelling- place  on  this  earth,  ac- 
cording to  the  inspir^  record,  was  a  gArden, 
located,  we  are  told,  eastward  in  Eden,  hence 
called  the  garden  of  Eden.  In  that  garden 
there  were  trees  bearing  fruit  for  man's  use,  and 
man  was  placed  there  to  dress  it  and  keep  it. 

Our  first  parents  were  recreant  to  their  trust 
and  therefore  they  were  driven  out  of  Paradise. 
May  we  not  say  that  the  people  of  Lancaster 
county  are  failing  in  their*  duty  to  dress  and 
to  keep  this  garden  spot  as  it  ought  to  be 
dressed  and  kept?  True,  they  have  not  ne- 
glected to  till  the  soil,  they  have  won  for  them- 
selves the  name  of  good  farmers,  but  have  they 
not  neglected  this  one  chief  feature  of  a  garden, 
the  cultivation  of  trees  ? 

How  much  would  be  added  to* the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  this  fair  land,  if  the  proper  kind  of 
trees  were  cultivated  in  ail  proper  places ! 

Fruit  Trees. — Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
this  rich  county  should  not  be  supplied  with 
abundance  of  the  best  fruit  nature  can  produce 
in  this  latitude  ?  Instead  of  this  being  the  case, 
we  are  yearly  importing  fruit  that  might  be 
cultivated  as  well  at  home.  This  would  mdeed 
reauire  care  and  diligence,  for  there  is  no  ex- 
cellence without  labor — man  must  dress  and 
keep  the  garden;  but  if  the  best  kind  and 
quality  of  miit  trees  adapted  to  the  soil  were 
once  introduced,  and  kept  up  by  proper  graft- 
ing, the  difficulty  would  grow  less.  All  over 
our  fair  county  such  trees  might  easily  be 
cultivated,  and  how  much  they  would  add  both 
io  the  way  of  utility  and  beauty !  This  is  a  duty 
which  can  be  performed  to  some  extent  also  in 
the  city.  Do  you  say  the  fruit  would  be  stolen  ? 
Let  us  Uien  try  to  raise  up  a  class  of  honest  peo- 
ple who  will  not  steal,  and  enact  and  execute 
such  laws  as  will  prevent  theft  by  those  who  will 
not  receive  such  training.  I  remember  seeing 
in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  fruit  trees  laden  with 
fruit  growng  along  the  public  highway.  The 
fruit  was  not  stolen.  That  is  a  poor  education, 
and  a  poor  re|^lation  of  law,  that  prevents 
crime  by  removing  legitimate  objects  of  use  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  preventing  crime.  Let  us 
not  crowd  out  and  destroy  what  God  has  made 
for  man's  use,  in  the  way  of  fruit-bearing  trees, 
in  order  to  substitute  what  is  not  so  good  for  his 
use,  merely  because  it  may  for  a  time  seem 
to  pay  a  little  better.  I  think  every  farm  in 
Lancaster  county,  and  every  garden  in  this  city, 
would  be  the  better  and  richer  by  having,  each, 
its  proper  share  of  the  best  quality  of  fruit  trees. 

And  I  would  say  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
Khools,  Do  not  neglect  altogether  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees  on  Arbor  Day. 


Non'Fruit-^earin^  Trees. — ^Trees  are  for 
other  uses  besides  fruit- bearing.  Such  uses 
have  frequently  been  referred  to  by  writers  and 
speakers  on  this  subject  of  late  years.  They 
are  useful  for  supplying  timber,  and  the  supply 
for  this  purpose  is  rapidly  being  exhausted  even 
in  this  new  country  of  ours.  They  are  useful 
for  purifying  the  atmosphere,  their  leaves  giving 
out  that  element  which  man  exhausts  in  breath- 
ing ;  they  are  useful  in  helping  to  maintain  Ae 
usual  flow  of  water  in  our  wsfter-courses,  and  be- 
cause of  the  cutting  away  of  our  forests,  in  part, 
our  streams  are  yearly  growing;less  ;  they  are 
useful  in  the  fields  as  furnishing  shade  for  cattle 
in  pasture,  and  for  furnishing  shade  also  to  man 
in  the  heats  of  summer,  while  they  also  break 
for  him  the  rude  blasts  of  the  storm.  Many  a 
one  I  have  seen  at  the  north-west  side  of  some 
dwelling,  bending,  and  creaking,  and  moaning, 
before  the  rude  attack  of  the  violent  storm,  as 
though  sacrificing  its  own  life  to  protect  the 
home  and  the  dwellers  under  its  shadow.  Yes, 
trees  are  useful  in  ways  more  than  I  can  enum- 
erate in  these  limited  remarks. 

The  Beauty  of  7>7f«.— But  God  made  the 
earth  as  man's  dwelling  place,  not  only  for  use. 
but  also  to  satisfy  his  love  of  the  beautiful.  In 
the  vegetable  creation  trees  stand  at  the  head 
in  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  They  beautify  the 
earth,  the  hill-top  and  the  lowland,  the  moun- 
tain and  valley,  the  broad  fields  of  the  farmer, 
the  road-side  and  the  private  yard,  as  well  as 
the  public  park. 

It  is  remarked  by  all  travellers  in  Europe  how 
much  better  their  public  roads  are  than  ours  in 
America.  Along  many  of  those  public  high- 
ways in  Europe  1  have  seen  rows  of  beautiful, 
stately  trees,  ttiat  protected  and  beautified  the 
roads  and  the  country.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Higbee,  in  issuing  his 
call  for  the  observance  of  this  autumn  Arbor 
Day,  has  referred  to  this  feature  in  tree-plant- 
ing. Not  all  portions  of  our  new  country  are 
perhaps  prepared  for  this,  but  why  should  not 
our  improved  Lancaster  county  have  rows  of 
beautiful  trees  along  the  sides  of  her  compara- 
tively excellent  roads,  the  turnpikes  leading  out 
in  all  directions  from  this  county  seat?  What 
could  be  more  picturesque,  what  present  a  more 
beautiful  appearance,  what  be  more  grateful 
and  pleasing  to  the  traveler,  than  to  ride  or  walk 
along  these  public  highways,  in  the  shade  of  ^ 
luxuriant  trees  in  the  warmth  of  our  American 
summer  day  ?  Within  the  life-time  of  one  gen- 
eration it  might  be  done,  and  our  public  roads, 
leading  as  they  do  through  as  fine  a  farming  dis- 
trict as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world, 
would  present  an  appearance  that  would  rejoice 
the  hearts  and  gratify  the  taste  of  all  our  people. 

Our  county  can  stand  criticism  in  respect  to 
the  appearance  of  its  farming  land,  so  far  as  its 
well-kept  and  well -tilled  acres  are  concerned ; 
but  how  much  beauty  would  be  added  to  the 
landscape  by  such  rows  of  trees  along  our  high- 
ways !  The  land  through  the  county  looks  nch 
and  fertile,  indeed,  but  compared  with  the 
world-renowned  English  landscape,  it  looks 
bare  and  bleak.  We  need  fine  trees  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  dumps  of  trees  and  woody 
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groves  and  parks  at  proper  points,  and  Lancas- 
ter county  mijirht  easily  rival  the  celebrated 
parks  of  England. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  our  school -houses 
scattered  over  the  county  ?  How  often  you  find 
one  standing  along  a  barren  and  bleak  hill-side, 
without  a  single  tree  to  shade  its  grounds! 
Let  this  be  so  no  longer.  Let  every  school 
house  be  embowered  among  beautiful  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  fragrant  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers ?  Even  our  railway  stations  are  becoming 
beautified  with  flowers  and  shrubbery  and 
grass,  pleasing  to  the  eye;  let  it  not  be  said 
Siat  our  schools  are  dead  to  all  sense  and 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

And  our  beautiful  city,  what  shall  I  say  of  it  ? 
Nature  has  done  somethin|f  for  it  in  location, 
with  its  ridges  of  hills  in  the  distance,  and  the 
winding  Conesto^a  embracing  it  on  the  east  and 
south,  and  the  Little  Conestoga  flirting  with  and 
inviting  our  Councils  to  pump  its  clear  waters 
up  on  the  hills  on  the  west  into  a  reservoir, 
from  Which  it  may  flow  forth  to  complement  the 
want  that  still  exists  in  certain  parts  of  the  city. 
Looking  over  the  city  from  College  Hill,  it 
seems  indeed  to  be  embowered  in  trees,  but  it 
still  needs  decoration  in  some  sections.  Whv 
should  some  of  our  public  school-buildings  still 
stand  in  the  heats  of  summer,  and  exposed  to 
the  storms,  without  the  friendly  shelter  of  trees?. 
Near  my  dwelling  stands  a  weather- beaten  pine 
tree,  which  has  been  fighting  the  winds  of 
autumn  and  winter,  giving  forth  its  heaving 
sighs,  until  it  is  growing  sere  and  yellow  in  the 
contest.  It  has  done  its  duty  long  and  well,  and 
should  soon  be  relieved  by  another  to  take  its 
place. 

Yes.  the^fhiit  bearing  and  shade-giving  trees 
are  both  useful  and  beautiful,  and  therefore 
good.  It  is  a  part  of  our  education  to  cultivate 
our  taste  for  the  beautiful,  whether  in  nature  or 
art.  Trees,  above  all  other  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  satisfy  our  love  of  beauty. 
Above  all  other  vegetable  productions  they 
have  power  to  produce  a  feeling  of  companion- 
ship in  man.  There  is  real  pathos  in  the 
poetic  appeal) 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree !  touch  not  a  single  bough ; 
Id  youth  it  sheltered  me,  and  I'll  protect  it  now/* 

It  was  a  happy  thought  in  the  students  of 
0  Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  long  years  ago, 
when  College  Hill  was  barren  of  all  such  dec- 
oration, to  plant  each  one  his  tree,  to  be  known 
in  coming  years  as  his.  And  now  when  those 
old  students  come  back,  afber  years  of  toil,  with 
care-worn  faces,  bringing  their  sons,  it  may  be, 
as  many  of  the  Alumni  are  doing,  to  Alma 
Mater,  they  turn  aside  in  the  shady  ways  of  the 
present  campus  to  find  the  trees  they  planted. 
It  is  something  to  have  planted  a  tree  with  your 
own  hand.  It  is  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
nature-beauty  around  us.  It  lives  on  through 
the  years  for  others  to  admire  and  enjoy  it,  and 
so  the  planting  of  a  tree  teaches  us,  among 
other  things,  to  be  unselfish.  In  this  money- 
loving  and  money-getting  age,  when  ruthless 
hands  are  laid  even  upon  the  high  and  sacred 


cause  of  eduction,  to  use  it  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment for  cultivating  our  selfish  love  of  gain,  when 
heaven  and  earth  are  ransacked  to  compel 
nature  to  yield  up  one  more  secret  by  which  we 
can  increase  our  selfish  gains,  it  is  something, 
yea,  a  noble  act,  to  f^ant  a  tree,  which  in  after 
years  when  we  are  gone,  will  give  forth  its  re- 
freshing shade  to  some  one  weary  and  worn  in 
the  struggle  of  life !  My  dear  young  friends, 
boys  and  girls,  I  know  the  self-denying  labors 
of  your  teachers  to  train  your  minds  and  hearts 
in  the  spirit  of  loving  charity  and  manly  and 
womanly  unselfishness.  Do  not  say  on  this 
joyous  autumn  Arbor  Day,  "  I  won't  plant  a  tree 
because  I  will  not  be  here  to  enjoy  it  when  it  is 
grown,  but  say  rather,  unselfishly,  I  will  plant  it 
because  some  fellow  of  mine,  known  or  un- 
known to  me,  will  enjoy  it  in  the  hereafter.** 

Oh,  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  in  these 
dreamy  American  autumn  days !  How  sym- 
pathetic the  trees  are,  as  before  the  coming 
winter  they  fade  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
while  their  life  retreats  inwardly  to  gather 
strength  .for  a  resurrection  again  in  the  follow- 
ing sprinp: !  Let  this  Arbor  Day  be  kept  with 
growing  interest  until  our  fair  county  and  our 
great  State  shall  have  restored  to  their  soil  the 
growing  trees  that  are  required  to  make  them 
bloom  again  as  a  genuine  Penn*$  Woods,  Penn- 
sylvania ! 

After  some  good  things  had  been  said  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Alleman  under  the  head  of  •'  gen- 
eral remarks,"  Mr.  McCaskey,  who  as  the 
principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School  occupies 
the  chair  on  these  pleasant  occasions,  spoke 
at  some  length  as  follows : 

Over  the  fence  last  spring  we  looked  down 
from  our  school-room  windows  into  the  yard  of 
the  parsonage  upon  a  peach  tree  which  was  a 
miracle  of  bloom.  We  did  not  think  of  any 
possible  interest  the  school  might  have  in  the 
tree,  but  enjoyed  it  as  any  other  good  thing  on  the 
way.  Some  weeks  ago  a  youth,  now  in  Switz- 
erland, wrote  us  of  how  life  goes  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Training  School  at  Basle,  where  he  is 
preparing  for  Christian  woiic  in  this  special  field. 
He  spoke  with  kindly  interest  of  the  High  School 
to  which  he  belonged  on  our  first  Ari>or  Days. 
On  the  same  day,  or  it  may  have  been  the  day 
following,  Miss  Martin  called  Mr.  Gable  and 
myself  to  the  window  "  to  see  something  fine." 
Laden  with  ripening  fruit,  well  set  and  shapely, 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  tree  we  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  present  season.  She  said,  "  It  is  NefTs 
first  Arbor-Day  tree  !'*  We  were  all  somewhat 
in  doubt  as  to  this,  the  tree  seemed  so  large  and 
the  fruit  so  fine,  until  the  sexton  of  the  church, 
who  was  there  when  the  tree  was  planted,  saidv 
"  Yes,  it  is  NefTs  tree ;  he  got  it  at  Ae  High 
School — ^and  better  peaches  don*t  grow  id  all 
this  country.'*  Our  young  friend  will  bear  of 
this  with  pleasure  beyond  the  Atlantic,  among 
the  mountai  is  of  Switzerland. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  little  story  ?  Plant 
trees.  Don't  be  content  with  the  thought  of 
one  or  two,  or  with  thinkings "  I  have  no  more 
room,  therefore  I  will  plant  no  morew"    Plant 
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over  the  fence,  in  the  yard  of  somebody  else. 
What  matters  whether  you  enjoy  the  shade  or 
gather  the  fruit  ?  Another  may  and  will.  Some 
of  you  boys — girls  too,  I  hope — will  plant  your 
dozens  of  trees,  some  perhaps  your  hundreds 
or  thousands,  and  your  influence  will  go  on  in 
blessing  to  coming  generations.  Others  of  you 
will  do  little  or  nothing.  There  have  always 
keen  these  two  classes  of  people — those  who 
count  when  work  is  to  be  done,  and  those  who, 
as  somebody  puts  it,  "  count  only  when  the 
cholera  comes  round."  Both  are  probably  re- 
presented in  every  school-room,  as  they  are  in 
every  community. 

They  say  the  man  who  makes  "  two  blades 
of  grass**  grow  wh^re  but  one  grew  before  has 
not  lived  in  vain ;  and  they  are  right,  if  he  has 
doubled  up  the  product  by  the  million ;  but  if  he 
stops  with  his  "two  blades*'  he  might  as  well 
never  have  been  born.  Perhaps  nothing  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  be  the  better  for  his 
life.  Plant  trees,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  see< 
ing  them  grow  and  of  knowing  that  you  are  in 
sympathy  with  nature  and  a  fellow- workman 
with  the  God  of  nature.  Adam  was  put  into  the 
garden  "to  dress  it  and  keep  it.'*  He  is  still  in 
Uie  business,  but  the  work  he  does  looks  for  the 
most  part  as  if  the  gardener  had  grown  blind 
and  deaf  and  eenerallv  rheumatic.  What  a 
planet  this  world  would  be  if  man  were  in  work- 
ing sympathy  with  the  growing  world — if  he  en- 
couraged this  habit  of  planting  until  it  became 
an  instinct!  The  advice  of  the  old  Scotch 
fanner,  of  whom  Sir  Walter  tells,  is  to  the  pur- 
pose here  :  "  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin*  in  a  tree, 
Jock;  it  will  be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'.** 
There  wovld  then  be  plenty  of  trees  to  cut  down 
"with  discretion,**  as  Gladstone  cuts  them  down, 
or  the  German  foresters.  And  it  is  only  by  gen- 
erous replanting  that  we  can  much  longer  have 
them  to  cut  down. 

How  many  men  or  women  in  the  average 
communUy,  tinder  twei^y-five  years  of  age,  have 
ever  planted  a  tree  ?  The  number  is  ridicu- 
lously small.  How  many  have  planted  twenty 
trees,  or  one  for  each  year  of  their  lives,  or  a 
hundred  or  more  trees  ?  The  question  is  sug- 
gestive, and  the  answer  is  a  smile,  as  we  ac- 
knowledge our  failure  as  "gardeners.**  What  a 
country  this  would  be  if  one  roan  in  ten  were 
interested  here,  and  showed  his  interest  after  a 
practical  fashion?  "Faith  without  works  is 
dead,**  here  as  everywhere  else.  For  myself.  I 
plead  guilty  to  this  fatal  sin  of  omission.  A  few 
days  ago  1  was  fifty  years  of  age.  As  I  look  back 
in  certain  directions — this  of  tree-planting  is  one 
of  them — ^life  seems  to  have  been  wasted  or 
lost.  FQr  mcn-e  than  thirty  years  I  have  been 
in  this  school,  and  during  each  of  those  years 
plight  have  put  the  thought  of  tree-planting  deep 
into  the  mind  and  heart  of  many  a  boy  now 
grown  to  manhood.  But  the  opportunity  was 
unimproved,  and  yesterday  never  comes  back. 
Will  the  record  be  bt^er  m  the  new  fifty  ?  I 
shall  try  to  make  it  so— for  a  while  at  least. 

We  had  hoped  that  Dr.  Higbee,  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  would  be 
^th  us  to-day.  Many  of  you  have  seen  him 
bere^  a^d  bav,e  h^ard  him  t^k  about  trees  as  if 


he  loves  them.  But  he  does  more  than  talk 
about  them.  He  plants  thenif  and  has  always 
planted  trees  and  shrubbery  and  vines,  as  op- 
portunity offered.  There  are  to-day  growing 
in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Ohio, 
many  hundred  trees — probably  a  thousand  or 
more — planted  by  his  own  hands.  His  father 
before  him  was  a  veteran  tree-planter.  The 
beautiful  town  of  Burlington,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  is  famous  for  its  elms,  and  owes  not  a  lit- 
tle of  the  charm  of  its  well-shaded  streets  to  the 
elder  Higbee,  many  of  the  trees  he  planted  be- 
ing now  two  and  a  half  and  three  feet  through 
the  trunk,  with  mighty  sweep  to  their  giant 
branches.  They  have  had  from  forty  to  sixty 
years  of  growth— enough  to  rival  or  surpass  the 
noble  elm  that  stands  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
our  High  School  building. 

The  Institute  engagements  of  Dr.  Higbee  this 
week  have  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
in  a  distant  county  to-day,  but  he  writes  me  as 
follows: 

"I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you  on  Arbor  Day.  You  know  my  warm  inter- 
est in  the  day,  aiid  how  much  I  desire  that  everv 
school  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  Commonwealth 
may  take  hold  of  the  matter  with  enthusiasm. 
I  would  pledge  them  to  it  were  it  in  my 
power.  Imagine  how  delightful  would  be  the 
scene  if  throughout  the  sweeping  valleys  and 
upon  the  hillsides  and  plains  of  this  beautiful 
commonwealth,  all  our  school  buildings  were 
surrounded  with  waving  trees  and  green  lawns, 
with  flowers,  and  shrubbery,  and  vines.  The 
traveler  would  stop'  in  admiration  and  exclaim, 
'  Blessed  is  the  State  where  so  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  schools  !*  We  must  aid  in  accom- 
plishing this.  Give  my  kindest  greeting  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be 
with  them.  I  will  furnish  the  trees  for  any  square 
in  Lancaster  you  may  designate.  Purchase  the 
trees  and  have  them  planted,  and  I  will  gladly 
foot  the  bill.** 

There  being  no  entire  square  available,  I 
have  had  planted  alpng  West  King  and  Mul- 
berry streets — of  course,  my  own  part  of  the 
town  ! — ^and  on  the  property  adjoining  the  High 
School  building,  some  twenty-seven  maples 
and  American  ash  trees — ^the  number  of  trees 
planted  being  more  than  enough  for  any  single 
square  in  the  city. 

Thanks  to  the  School  Board  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Property  Committee,  Mr.  John  I. 
Hartman — ^a  gentleman  who  is  in  cordial  sypa- 
thy  with  the  movement  to  provide  shade  trees 
and  shrubbery  for  our  school  grpunds,  and  in 
other  ways  to  render  them  attractive — we  have 
been  able  still  more  to  improve  our  High  School 
surroundings.  Additional  shrubbery — spireas, 
pyrus  japonica,  mock  orange,  white  and  purple 
lilacs,  deutzias  and  roses — ^have  been  planted, 
and  trees  of  kinds  that  grow  for  us  have 
promptly  replaced  any  that  have  died.  The 
work  goes  forward,  but  it  is  never  done,  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  its  best  features.  A  hundred 
and  twenty -five  trees  have  again  been  planted 
by  the  boys  of  the  school  and  their  teachers ; 
and  the  girls  have  also  planted  a  number  of 
trees  and  vines. 
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Dbpartmbmt  of  Public  Ihstructiok,  ) 
Haiuusburg,  November,  1887.     j 

THE  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Teachers' 
Institutes  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  places 
and  on  the  dates  here  given  for  the  several  coun- 
ties named.  The  new  Taw  in  reference  to  attend- 
ance at  Institutes  requires  pavment  of  teachers 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day. 


Lancaster.   . 

.  Lancaster.     . 

.  November  14. 

Lawrence .  . 

.  New  Castle  . 

.  November  14. 

Lebanon  .   . 

.  Lebanon   .    . 

.  November  14. 

Northampton 

.  Easton  .   .    . 

.  November  14. 

Lehigh.   .   . 

.  Allentown    . 

•  November  21. 

Mifflin  .   .   . 

.  Lewistown   . 

.  November  21. 

Perry.  .   .   . 

.  New  Bloomfield.  November  28. 

Elk    .   .   .   . 

.  Ridgway  .   . 

.  November  28. 

Franklin   .   . 

.  Chambersburg 

.  November  28. 

Huntingdon  . 

.  Huntingdon . 
.  Bedford    .   . 

.  November  28. 

Bedford    .    . 

.  December  5. 

Carbon  .    .    . 

.  Mauch  Chunk 

.  December  5. 

Cumberland . 

.  Carlisle  .   .    . 

.  December  5. 

Juniata .    .   • 
Pike.    .    .    , 

.  Mifflintown  . 

.  December  12. 

.  Milford .       . 

.  December  12. 

Armstrong    , 

.  Kittanning    . 

.  December  19. 

Clinton  .   .   . 

.  Lock  Haven 

.  December  19. 

Indiana.   .    . 

.  Indiana     .    . 

.  December  19. 

Lackawanna 

.  Scranton   .    . 

.  December  19. 

Luzerne    .    . 

.  Wilkes- Barre 

.  December  19. 

NorthumberlandSunbury    .    . 

.  December  19. 

Schuylkill     . 

.  Shenandoah . 

.  December  19. 

Union   .    .    . 

.  Lewisburg    . 

.  December  19. 

Beaver .    .    . 

.  Beaver  .    .  '. 

.  December  26. 

Blair.    .    .    . 

.  Hollidaysburg 

.  December  26. 

Bradford  .    . 

.  Towanda  .    . 

.  December  26. 

Butler  .   .   . 

.  Butler    .... 

.  December  26. 

Centre  .    .   . 

.  Bellefonte  .  . 

.  December  26. 

Clarion.   .   . 

.  Clarion  .   .   . 

.  December  26. 

Clearfield.   . 

.Clearfield.    . 

.  December  26. 

Columbia 

.  Bloomsburg  . 

.  December  26. 

Crawford  .   . 

.  Meadville .  . 

.  December  26. 

Fayette.   .   . 

.  Uniontown  . 

.  December  26. 

Forest   .   .   . 

.  Tionesta    .   . 

.  December  26. 

Fulton  .   .   . 

,  McConnellsburg  December  26. 

Jefferson   .   . 
Lycoming     . 

.  Brookville    . 

.  December  26. 

.  Muncy..    •   . 

.  December  26. 

Mercer  .   .   . 

.  Mercer  .    .   . 

.  December  26. 

Monroe     .   . 

.  Stroudsburg  . 

.  December  26. 

Montour   .   . 

.  Danville   .    . 

.  December  26. 

Snyder .    .    . 

.  Middleburg  . 

.  December  26. 

Somerset  .   . 

.  Somerset  .    . 

•  December  26. 

Venango  .    . 

.  Franklin   .    . 

.  December  26. 

Westmoreland 

.  Greensbnrg  . 

.  December  26 

Wyoming  .  . 

.  Tunkhannock 

.  December  26. 

York.  .    .    . 

.York.    .    .    . 

.  December  26. 

Sullivan    .   . 

.  ForksviUe     . 

.  January  2,  1888 
.  January  2,  1888. 

Wayne  .   .    . 

.  Honesdale    . 

ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Bowser  :  The  directors 
of  Leechburg  have  fitted  up  and  furnished  two 
additional  rooms  in  the  basement  of  their  school 
building,  and  have  put  in  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  heating  the  entire  building  with  natural 
l^as.  The  directors  of  Freeport  are  also  heat- 
ing with  natural  gas,  and  have  purchased  new 


I  maps  for  each  room.  The  directors  in  both 
these  places  seem  determined  to  have  their 
schools  second  to  none  in  the  county. 

Berks— Supt.  Keck :  The  Furnace  school  in 
Rockland  is  divided  into  grades  this  year,  fd^ 
which  purpose  another  room  has  been  added 
to  the  building.  Maxatawny,  Greenwich,  and 
Albany  have  each  built  a  new  brick  school- 
house  this  summer.  All  are  properly  furnished. 
The  Womelsdorf  and  Kutztown  directors  im- 
proved their  school  houses  and  grounds  very 
much ;  the  latter  supplied  two  rooms  with  new 
patent  furniture  ana  new  floors.  Womelsdorf 
changed  the  school  term  from  eight  to  nine 
months,  and  Heidelberg  from  six  to  seven. 

Bedford — Supt.  Cessna :  A  good  many  new 
houses,  all  supplied  with  good  furniture,  are  be- 
ing erected  this  year.  There  is  general  improve- 
ment in  almost  every  feature  of  school  work. 
The  examinations  were  usually  well  attended 
by  the  general  public.    Teachers  are  plentiful. 

Cambria — Supt.  Cramer:  The  whole  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  have  received  certificates 
is  248.  and  the  number  rejected,  84.  A  new 
school-house  is  being  built  in  the  Clearfield  dis- 
trict and  improvements  made  in  a  number  of 
the  old  ones. 

Carbon — Supt.  Snyder.  A  fine  two-roomed 
frame  school-house  hajs  just  been  completed  at 
Jamestown.  The  Packer  township  directors 
have  changed  the  school-house  at  Hudsondale 
into  a  large  two-roomed  building,  and  a  graded 
school  is  to  be  established  there.  The  direc- 
tors of  Lehighton  have  opened  a  new  school, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  third  story 
of  their  large  building  will  have  to  be  converted 
into  school-rooms,  as  the  town  is  growing  rap- 
idly. The  Weissport  directors  have  repainted 
and  refurnished  their  primary  department.  A 
nicely  furnished  long  table  for  "  busy  work"  is 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  furniture  of  the 
room.  The  Weatherly  directors  have  supplied 
several  rooms  with  patent  furniture.  The  six- 
months  law  meets  with  general  favor  in  this 
county.  All  the  districts  will  comply  with  the 
law,  and  two  of  the  short-term  distncts,  Mahon- 
ing and  East  Penn,  have  increased  the  salaries 
of  their  teachers  five  and  three  dollars  per  month 
respectively.  Not  any  of  the  distncts  have 
thought  of  reducing  the  salaries  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  the  term.  Ninety-eight  schools, 
out  of  a  total  of  160  in  the  county,  were  open 
during  the  month  of  September. 

Centre.— Co.  Supt.  Wolf:  The  State  College 
opened  with  an  increased  number  of  students. 
The  new  and  elegant  school  building  at  Belle- 
fonte, costing  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Fortney 
of  the  School  Board,  Dr.  Monroe,  Ex.  Gov. 
Curtin,  and  the  County  Superintendent.  Dr.  T. 
M.  Balliet  of  Reading,  maae  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  "The  New  Education.**  The  new 
building  is  of  brick  and  finished  throughout 
with  hard  wood.    The  furniture  is  of  the  latest 
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improved  pattern  and  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating apphances  are  of  the  most  reliable  kind. 
The  6rst  floor  contains  four  school  rooms,  all 
the  necessary  coat  rooms,  and  will  accommodate 
each  54  pupils,  making  216  in  all.  On  the  sec- 
ond is  the  high  school,  in  which  can  be  placed 
130 pupils  with  ease;  and  two  other  rooms  each 
containing  40  scholars ;  making  426  pupils,  with- 
out crowdmg.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  sch ool 
building  at  Philipsburg  was  laid  according  to  the 
elaborate  ritual  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton  :  The  teachers  and 
directors  of  the  I'asttown  district  met  with  the 
County  Superintendent  to  arrange  a  graded 
course  of  study  for  their  schools.  The  people 
are  realizing  more  thoroughly  that  our  countrv 
schools  lack  organization — that  primary  work 
can  be  made  more  effective,  hence  it  should  be 
better  paid.  The  new  Principal  in  the  Model 
department  of  our  West  Chester  State  Normal 
Scnool  is  akeady  having  some  influence  upon 
our  teachers. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brumgard :  Out  of  126  appli- 
cants presenting  themselves  for  examination, 
certificates  were  issued  to  116.  The  indications 
are  that  our  educational  interests  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. Teachers,  generally,  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  do  good,  honest  work.  We  expect  to 
hold  a  number  of  educational  meetings  during 
the  winter.  A  new  house  was  built  in  Gallagher 
township.  Beech  Creek  township  supplied  sev- 
eral rooms  with  patent  furniture.  Logansville 
merged  her  three  schools  into  two,  and  uirnished 
one  room  wih  new  furniture.  School- room  de- 
coration is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
many  of  our  schools. 

Dauphin— Supt.  McNeal :  During  the  oast 
year  a  very  fine  school  building  was  erected  in 
Wiconisco,  and  was  occupied  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  term.  It  is  a  two-story  bnck  build- 
ing, heated  with  steam,  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated. On  the  first  floor  there  are  two  school 
rooms  and  a  recitation  room,  and  on  the  second 
floor,  a  large  school  room  occupied  by  the  high 
school,  a  recitation  room  and  a  library  room. 
Their  primary  schools  are  very  much  crowded 
and  it  is  probable  that  another  school  will  be 
started  in  a  short  time.  The  directois  of  Ly- 
kens  borough  have  taken  another  progressive 
step  in  furnishing  the  Readers  free  to  all  the 
pupils  in  their  schools.  It  is  their  intention  to 
add  other  branches  to  the  free  list  as  the  finan- 
ces of  the  district  will  permit  this.  The  Steel- 
ton  board  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  new  departure 
so  far  as  our  county  is  concerned,  in  establish- 
ing half-day  sessions  in  the  sub-primary  schools. 
The  directors  were  led  to  this  partly  to  relieve 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools  of  this 
grade,  and  partly  because  they  believe  better 
results  can  oe  attained  in  a  half-day  session 
than  by  confining  these  litde  children  in  the 
school  room  six  hours  a  day. 

Huntingdon  —  Supt.  Brumbaugh :  At  our 
County's  Centennial,  Sept.  20th,  over  800 
school  children,  marching  by  schools  under  ap- 

Kopriate  banners,  were  reviewed  by  Governor 
»ver.  Each  child  was  presented  with  a  fine 
pencil  as  a  souvenir.  A  permanent  educational 
exhibit  of  text-books,  manuscripts  by  pupils. 


maps,  charts,  etc..  has  been  secured  and 
placed  in  the  oflice  of  the. County  Superintend- 
ent. Fine  new  houses  have  just  been  completed 
in  Penn,  West,  and  Union  districts.  The  schools 
opened  under  very  favorable  auspices,  and  we 
expect  a  successful  and  advanced  year's  work. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman:  Fermanagh  town- 
ship has  remodeled  Big  Run  school-house  and 
furnished  it  with  new  patent  desks.  The  new 
brick  school -house  in  Tuscarora  township  is 
completed,  and  properly  furnished. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  The  Warwick 
township  Board  has  adopted  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  Its  schools,  and  prefaced  it  with  a  circu- 
lar of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  teach- 
ers. There  is  nothing  mechanical  or  "  iron- 
clad" about  the  scheme.  It  sets  forth,  in  a  few 
well-chosen  lines,  what  the  board  belives  to  be 
the  essential  end  of  all  school-work,  and  then 
suggests  an  outline  of  instruction,  but  leaves  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  in  "the  most  practi- 
cal manner"  to  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher. 
East  Hempfield  township  enlarged  the  school- 
house  at  East  Petersburg  to  a  double>room 
house  of  commodious  proportions.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  furnished  with  genuine  slate  black- 
board, and  heated  by  an  improved  process  of 
steam-heating.  It  was  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate exercises.  Salisbury  township  built 
one  new  house  and  furnished  two  others 
with  folding  desks.  The  new  building  reflects 
credit  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  Board,  by  its 
size,  location,  and  arrangements  for  comfort 
and  convenience.  The  flooring  throughout  is 
six-quarter  inch  planking.  A  few  years  ago  the 
directors  of  this  district  decided  to  supply  the 
new  houses,  put  up  under  their  direction,  with 
water  on  the  premises.  Accordingly  there  are 
three  of  their  houses  provided  wim  pump  and 
well  on  the  front  porch  under  cover. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Knauss:  On  September  3d, 
in  the  Court  House  at  AUentown.  a  joint  meet- 
ing was  held  by  the  city  directors  and  the  dis- 
trict directors  of  the  county.  There  was  a  fair 
attendance.  The  following  topics  were  dis- 
cussed— most  of  those  present  taking  an  active 
part: — i.  The  teachers  moral  character.  2. 
What  action  should  directors  take  in  the  sus- 
pension and  expulsion  of  pupils  from  school  ? 
3.  The  duties  of  direaors  in  enforcing  the  law 
in  regard  to  employing  children  under  the  pre- 
scribed age  in  factories,  etc.  4.  Elstablishment 
of  township  High  Schools.  5.  Should  parents 
and  directors  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  teachers 
methods  of  instruction  and  school  manage- 
ment ?  6.  The  duties  of  school  directors  in  vis- 
iting schools. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Coughlin:  All  the  graded 
schools  opened  in  September.  The  prospect  is 
fair  for  a  very  good  year's  work.  Buildings 
were  carefully  repaired  during  the  vacation  and 
some  fine  houses  built.  Luzerne  borough  is  build- 
ing a  very  fine  house  and  furnishing  it  in  the 
very  best  way.  The  First  District  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  dedicated  another  very  fine  building ;  it 
is  fitted  up  for  eight  schools.  It  is  a  model 
building.  For  light,  heat,  ventilation,  seating 
capacity,  proportion,  neatness  of  finish,  and 
careful  preparation  of  grounds,  it  cannot  easily 
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be  excelled.  Dallas  borough  reports  a  very  fine 
school  this  year. 

McKean — Supt.  Eckles:  The  directors  of 
our  county  are  becoming  aware  that  good 
school-houses  help  to  make  good  schools,  and 
as  a  consequence  they  are  renovating  and  re- 
pairing quite  a  number  of  the  old  buildings  and 
putting  up  a  number  of  new  ones.  Smethport 
has  introduced  gas  for  heating  its  school-rooms. 
Eldred  has  thoroughly  overhauled  its  building 
and  added  one  teacher.  Wetmore  has  built  two 
new  houses  and  furnished  them,  and  another, 
with  an  improved  style  of  furniture. 

Mercer — Supt.  McCleery:  A  new  house  is 
being  erected  in  Perry  township.  The  schools 
of  Shenango  have  each  been  supplied  with  Ap- 
pleton's  Reading  Charts.  The  third  annual 
Educational  Convention  of  Shenango  was  held 
during  the  month  of  September.  Mercer  and 
Stoneboro'  have  each  been  compelled  to  fur- 
nish another  room,  owing  to  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  their  schools.  The  directors  of  Coal 
Spring  have  decided  to  furnish  a  daily  paper 
for  each  of  their  schools.  The  building  at 
Sandy  Lake  has  been  repainted  and  improved. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Myers :  One  school-house  in 
,  Granville,  and  one  in  Oliver,  have  been  furnished 
with  patent  furniture.  Quite  a  number  have 
stone  slating  put  in  for  blackboards. 

Montour— Supt.  Stcinbach :  The  six  months 
law  has  met  with  nearly  general  approval.  The 
teachers'  salaries  have  been  increased  in  some 
of  the  districts. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Bloom :  The 
school  board  of  Mt.  Carmel  township  has  favor- 
ably considered  the  subject  of  tree-planting, 
and  has  entered  into  a  contract  to  have  the 
school  grounds  put  into  suitable  condition  and 
a  large  number  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
planted  and  cultivated  for  a  specified  time. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  is  wor- 
thy of  commendation.  In  addition  to  these  im- 
provements, a  new  and  commodious  school- 
house  has  been  erected  and  will  be  furnished 
in  the  latest  improved  style. 

Snyder — Supt.  Herman :  The  schools  are  all 
supplied,  and  there  is  not  so  large  a  surplus  of 
teachers  as  heretofore.  The  Selinsgrove  teach- 
ers have  organized  a  iocal  institute.  They 
purpose  to  study  the  science  of  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  local  school  subjects. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Black:  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  Normal  Institute  work  at  Dushore 
during  the  month.  Tuition  was  free.  The 
average  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  dur- 
the  term  was  about  fifty-five.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  close  attention  and  the  work  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers,  and  trust  they  have  done 
work  and  received  instruction  which  will  prove 
valuable  to  them  in  the  school-room  during  the 
coming  term. 

Venango — Supt.  Lord:  Complanter  town- 
ship has  built  a  neat  house  in  the  old  Pithole 
district.  The  grounds  are  very  nicely  graded 
and  fenced  in,  and  the  resident  director  and 
citizens  will  celebrate  Arbor  Day  by  planting  a 
row  of  maples  around  the  lot.  The  houses  at 
Plumer  and  Rouseville  have  just  been  painted, 
and  the  grounds  at  the  latter  place  enlarged  to 


half  an  acre  and  enclosed  with  a  new  fence. 
The  twelve  primary  and  ungraded  schools  in 
Complanter  have  just  been  supplied  with  Ap- 
pleton's  Reading  Charts. 

Allentown— Supt.  Landis :  The  addition  to 
our  Second  Ward  building  was  ready  for  use  at 
the  opening  of  the  term.  Two  new  schools  were 
organized.  The  September  enrollment  was 
3420.  This  number  exceeds  the  highest  monthly 
enrollment  of  last  year  by  over  two  hundred. 
The  indications  are  that  we  shall  enroll  200 
niore  during  the  year.  We  already  feel  the 
need  of  more  room,  and  steps  will  soon  be  taken 
by  our  board  to  supply  the  want.  All  our  pri- 
mary schools  have  been  supplied  with  numeral 
frames.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been 
raised  twelve  per  cent.  The  Board  decided 
very  wisely  that  the  teachers  alone  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  additional  State  appropriation. 

Beaver  Falls — Supt.  Knight:  Half  day 
sessions  have  been  introduced  m  all  our  First 
Primary  rooms.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  last 
year,  and  was  attended  with  excellent  results. 

Bristol — Supt.  Miss  Booz :  During  the  sum- 
mer our  school  buildings  were  thoroughly  re- 
paired. Wood  Street  building  has  been  beaati- 
fully  papered  and  a  room  in  it  fitted  up  for  the 
use  ot  the  Superintendent. 

Hazelton— Supt.  Harman:  The  opening  of 
school  this  year  has  been  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
give  to  the  work  of  organization  my  entire  time, 
instead  of  devoting  half  of  it  to  teaehing  as  for- 
merly. One  additional  school  in  the  primary 
grade  was  opened,  increasing  our  teaching  force 
to  thirty.  The  teachers  unanimously  de'^ided  to 
hold  sessions  of  the  Borough  Institute  semi- 
monthly. We  realize  that  the  Institute  is  an  in- 
valuable auxiliary  to  the  success  of  our  schools, 
besides  giving  the  teachers  much  mental  and 
pedagogical  training  that  they  would  not  other- 
wise receive. 

Mahanoy  City — Supt.  Ballantine:  During 
the  month  the  Board  purchased  a  half-dozen 
copies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  for 
use  in  the  schools,  and  Appleton's  Encyclope- 
dia, including  Index  and  all  the  Annuals,  for 
use  in  the  High  School.  How  could  public 
money  be  more- judiciously  appropriated  r 

Meadville — Supt.  Hotchkiss:  Our  schools 
open  under  a  new  classification  with  a  view  to 
semi-annual  promotions.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  buildings  and  furniture  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  school  spirit  is  most  ex- 
cellent, and  pupils  and  teachers  are  moving  on 
toward  abundant  success. 

Nanticoke — Supt.  Monroe :  The  enrollment 
is  larger  than  ever  before.  The  high  school 
and  grammar  grades  are  well  patronized.  At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Board,  it  was  decided  to  buy 
all  text-books  used  by  the  pupils.  Our  new 
building  is  being  enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  fence. 
In  the  intermediate  grades  we  are  giving  special 
attention  this  year  to  language. 

New  Castle— Supt.  Bullock:  Two  able 
school  controllers  are  with  us  no  longer ;  Dr. 
Thayer  leaves  the  city,  and  A.  N.  Vogan  is 
dead.  Work  upon  the  high  school  building  is 
progressing  well.  The  teachers  are  enthusiastic. 
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Tm-o  of  the  ward  schools  have  had  to  be  closed 
a  portion  of  the  time  on  account  of  diphtheria, 
«hich  has  interfered  more  or  less  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  schools.  We  feel  encouraged;  people 
of  all  "  factions**  seem  to  be  helping  along. 

NoRRiSTOWN — Supt.  Gotwals:  The  schools 
opened  with  considerable  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils.  The  teachers  have  entered 
up<m  their  work  with  marked  zeal.  The  Board 
elected  a  special  music  teacher,  and  adopted 
a  suitable  series  of  music  books.  Music  will 
now  be  taught  according  to  a  regular  system, 
from  the  lowest  Primary  to  the  High  School 
inclusive. 

ScRANTON— Supt.  Philips:  We  have  made  an 
entire  change  in  our  school  system.  Each 
teacher,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  has 
entire  charge  of  a  room,  instead   of  the  old 


method  of  one  principal  and  several  assistants. 
We  give  each  teacher  an  average  of  about  40 
pupils.  We  also  give  the  highest  salary  to  the 
teacher  of  the  lowest  primary  grade,  with  a  ser- 
vice term  limitation.  ^ 

Hazel  Twp. — Supt.  Fallon :  Our  schools — 
forty-two  in  number — opened  August  29.  The 
teachers  have  all  made  a  good  start.  We  hope 
to  do  good  work  during  the  present  year.  The 
teachers  will  meet  in  regular  monthly  institute. 
Two  rooms  have  been  supplied  with  patent  fur- 
niture. At  a  special  meeting .  of  the  Board, 
the  contract  for  a  large  four-room  building,  to 
be  erected  at  Stockton,  was  let  to  P.  F.  Boyle 
for  $2763.00.  This  does  not  include  the  furni- 
ture, llie  building  will  be  a  credit  to  the  town- 
ship. The  enrollment,  for  the  first  month  of 
school,  was  1836. 
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pARLYLE  has  said  that  "  Universal  History. 
\j  the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished 
in  this  world,  is  at.  the  bottom  the  history  of  the 
great  men  who  have  worked  here.*'  This  was 
a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  great  man  who  uttered 
iL  And,  indeed,  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  The 
reading  of  biography  has,  moreover,  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  palatable  to  the 
young  than  Ibe  reading  of  more  formal  and 
professedly  historical  works;  You  can  get  the 
average  boy  or  girl  to  read  a  bright  biography 
with  pleasure,  who  would  promptly  refuse  to  read 
a  history.  He  regards  the  latter  as  "study,"  and 
so  shuns  it  out  of  school  hours.  The  former  he 
classes  as  "entertainment,**  andtherefore  a  legit- 
imate companion  of  his  free  time.  Hence  the 
fact,  which  personal  experience  sustains,  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  our  vital  knowledge  of 
history  we  owe  to  the  various  biographies  of 
generals,  statesmen,  inventors,  and  authors, 
which  we  read  with  eager  interest  long  before 
"history**  had  become  aught  but  a  dry  and 
heavy  burden  to  us.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  biography  that  it  warms  and  vivifies 
history  for  us,  introduces  us  to  the  bright  and  in- 
viting side  of  it,  shows  that  it  is  only  a  larger, 
fuller  biography,  as  really  entertaining  as  any 
other,  for  as  Emerson  says,  "there  is  properly 
no  history,  only  biography.'* 

It  is  not  mere  idle  curiosity  that  makes  young 
people  especially  more  interested  in  persons 
than  in  events.  It  is  the  instinctive  desire  to 
know  the  cause  of  every  effect.  For  while  great 
men  are  uncjuestionably  themselves  the  results 
of  many  intricate  forces  and  relations,  yet  they 
in  turn  are  the  efficient  causes  from  whom  flow 
whole  "  streams  of  tendency,"  upon  whom  de- 
pend whole  chains  of  linked  occurrences.  Ac- 
quaintance, tiierefore,  with  their  personal  char- 
acters, their  disposition,  abilities,  motives,  and 
the  methods  with  which  they  worked,  the  kind 
of  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  their  times 
and  contemporary  workers,  supplies  us  with  an 
essential  and  one  of  the  chief  means  of  under- 
standing the  deeds  which  they  did,  the  "his- 
tory** which  they  helped  to  make — if  indeed  such 


acquaintance  is  not  itself  the  truest  of  all  histor- 
ical knowledge. 

We  have  b^efore  us,  for  example,  Irving's 
Life  of  Washington^  which  John  B.  Alden.  of  « 
New  York,  has  just  published  in  four  handsome 
volumes  at  a  price  so  unprecedentedly  low  ($4). 
that  thousands  can  now  enjoy  it  who  never  had 
access  to  it  before,  and  it  helps  us  amazingly  to 
understand  how  it  was  ever  possible  for  the 
American  Colonies  to  become  free  and  inde- 
pendent. The  fact  we  learn  from  any  text-book 
of  history  ;  but  acquaintance  with  the  whole  in- 
ner and  outer  life  of  Washington  explains  that 
fact  as  no  mere  text-book,  however  full,  could 
do.  For  Washington  was  himself  a  mighty, 
potent  cause  of  the  happy  course  of  events  that 
made  the  Colonies  an  independent  Nation.  Or  we 
take  up  and  carefully  read  the  highly  interest- 
ing series  of  volumes  on  American  Statesmen, 
published  by  Houghton,  M»fflin  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  we  gain  from  it  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inner  history,  the  whole  condition 
and  circumstances,  mode  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, from  which  sprang  the  events  that  make 
up  the  outer  history  of  our  country,  such  as  no 
purely  historical  work  could  ever  give  us.  The 
latest,  seventeenth  volume  of  this  invaluable  se- 
ries, by  the  way,  has  just  appeared.  It  is  on 
Patrick  Henry t  and  is  written  by  Prof.  Moses 
Coit  Tyler.  It  throws  a  flood  of  brilliant  light, 
not  only  on  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the 
Revolution,  and  on  the  inner  political  history 
during  the  Revolution,  but  also  on  that  critical 
period  during  which  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
and  the  Nation  really  born.  The  graceful  pen 
of  Prof.  Tyler  has  made  the  volume  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  its  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  in  the  entire  series.  Three  other  vol- 
umes of  the  series  are  promised  to  be  ready  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  on  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  on  Van  Bur  en,  and  on  Washington. 
Each  of  the  volumes  costs  $1.25. 

Soldiers  and  statesmen,  however,  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  whose  biographies  are  in- 
teresting or  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  history  of  a  country.    For  statesmen  and 
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soldiers  are  no  more  potent,  and  no  more  im- 
portant, agents  in  moulding  a  nation's  charac- 
ter and  directing  its  development,  than  are  its 
scientists,  artists,  educators,  thinkers,  and  writers; 
though  this  is  a  truth  as  yet  but  little  recognized 
by  teachers  of  history.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  welcome  a  work  like  Dr.  £.  £.  Hale's  Lights 
of  Two  Centuries,  just  published  in  exceUent 
style,  with  fifty  portraits,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York,  ($1.70).  It  is  a  collection  of  brief, 
entertaining  biographies  of  the  world's  master- 
spirits in  art,  literature,  and  science.  In  its  603 
octavo  pages  Dr.  Hale's  skillful  pen  gives  the 
biograpnies  of  ten  artists  and  sculptors,  eleven 
prose  writers,  ten  composers,  ten  poets,  and  nine 
inventors.  AH  of  these  are  fairly  representa- 
tive. The  book  has  been  prepared  * 'especially 
for  those  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of^  educa- 
tion," ^d  will  be  found  very  valuable  to  them  ; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  its  character  is  such 
as  to  make  it  a  very  useful  addition  to  any  li- 
brary. It  is  published  in  a  style  so  handsome 
as  to  fit  it  eminently  for  a  gift  book. 

Containing  considerably  more  matter  and 
oveir  100  portraits,  is  Dr.  Benson  J.  Lossing's 
well  known  collection  of  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  Eminent  Americatn,  republished 
in  a  handsome  half-morocco  volume  by  John 
B.  Alden  at  the  price  of  |i.oo.  It  begins  with 
John  Winthrop,  who  died  in  1649,  and  ends  with 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Capt.  tames  B.  Eads, 
both  of  whom  died  this  year,  and  tries  to  sketch 
nearly  every  eminent  American,  white,  red,  and 
black,  who  has  contributed  largely  to  the  mili- 
tary, industrial,  political,  artistic,  or  literary 
development  of  the  country.  The  book  deserves 
its  popularity. 

Of  course  many  of  the  men  whose  lives  are 
briefly  sketched  by  Dr.  Hale  and  Dr.  Lossing 
are  of  such  pre-eminent  importance  as  to  de- 
mand much  fuller  treatment  to  satisfy  even  the 
general '  student.  For-  example,  Johnson  in 
English  literature  during  the  last  century,  and 
Emerson  in  American  literature,  are  two  men 
whose  life  and  works,  position  ^nd  influence, 
were  such  that  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them  adequately,  we  want  to  know  them 
intimately  and  fully;  we  want  the  most  com- 
prehensive biographies  of  them  that  can  be  had. 
Fortunately  this  want  can  now  be  supplied  at  a 
cost  within  the  means  of  every  school  library 
and  of  most  individual  readers.  For  Boswell's 
inimitable  Life  0/  Johnson,  with  all  the  notes 
of  Croker's  well-known  edition,  has  recently 
been  published  by  John  B.  Alden  in  four  well- 
made  volumes  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of 
$2.90  for  the  set.  Emerson  can  be  studied,  and 
ought  to  be,  very  thoroughly,  by  the  help  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  volume  on  Emerson  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters"  series,  and  with  more  de- 
tails as  to  his  personality,  in  Mr.  Tames  Eliot 
C2hoi*s  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  one 
of  the  most  important  new  books  of  the  season, 
just  issued  in  exceptionally  handsome  style,  in 
two  volumes,  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co,,  at  the 
price  of  $3.50  for  the  two.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  biographies  yet  produce4  in  our 
country,  and  shows  us  the  grand  and  noble  man 
Emerson  as  we  could  have  learned  to  know  him 
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nowhere  else.  It,  too.  Would  make  a  most  ap- 
propriate Christmas  present,  being  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  and  as  genuinely  entertain- 
ing yet  altogether  wholesome  and  inspiring  a 
book  as  has  recently  been  written. 

We  shall  next  month  make  more  iiill  and 
particular  mention  of  books  specially  suited  for 
Christmas,  auite  a  number  of  which,  of  unusual 
excellence,  have  already  been  published  and 
others  announced. 

American  Authors  and  Their  Birthdays.    B^- 
ing  an  Extra  Number  of  the  ** Riverside  Liierw 
ture  Series,"    By  Alfred  S.  Roe,  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &*  Co.     j6mo„pp,84.    Price,  j^cts. 
The  celebration  of  our  favorite  authors'  birthdays 
is  a  custom  so  excellent  in  itself  and  to  fruitful  of 
good  results,  that  we  hope  it  will  grow  in  popularity 
from  year  to  year.     Every  school  in  the  country 
ought  to  do  it.  How  to  do  it  profitably  and  pleasantly 
is  shown  in  this  little  work,  that  will  be  prized  as  a 
boon  by  very  many  teachers.     Not  only  are  complete 
and  varied  programmes  given  for  musical  and  literary 
exercises  on  the  birthdays  of  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,    Lowell,    Hawthorne,    Emerson,    Bryant, 
Thoreau,  Bayard   Taylor,  Irving  and  Cooper,  bat 
for  most  of  them  several,  as  many  as  eight  for  each 
one,  are  given  from  which  to  choose.    Nor  is  this  all. 
For  each  author  there  is  given  a  carefully-prepared 
guide  directing  what  materials  to  get  for  the  study  of 
his  life,  and  where  to  get  them ;  and  there  is  added 
a  condensed  chronological  list  of  the  chief  events  in 
each  one's  life.    These  programmes  and  aids  are 
all  excellent,  and  leave  little  to  be  desired.     In 
Part  II.  of  the  book  is  a  very  suggestive  and  helpful 
account  by  the  author,  who  is  Principal  of  the  Wor- 
cester High  School,  of  how  the  study  of  authors  was 
begun  and  carried  on  through  four  years  in  bis 
school.     It  is  full  of  hints  and  practical  information 
for  teachers.     The  whole  volume  is  of  exceptional 
value  to  all  interested  in  literary  study. 
Our  New  Arithmetic.    First  Steps  in  Number, 
Extending  over  a   Period  of  Four   Years.     By 
fVm.  M.  Peck,  A,  M.,  Assisted  by  Mary  WarUm 
and  Harriette  Williams.    New  York:  A.  Lovill 
6f*  Co.  i2mo,,  brardstpp..  132.     Price^jo  cents. 
Mathematical  Note  Book.    No.  i.  Arithmetic. 
By  G.  H.  Brensinger.    New  York  :  A.  Lovell  6» 
Co.     Price,  10  cents. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  first  of  these  books 
proceeds  are  excellent,  and  the  graded  lessons  in 
numbers  that  have  been  constructed  upon  them,  make 
an  elementary  text- book  of  arithmetic  of  more  than 
ordinary  worth.  It  does  not  start  with  memorixing 
rules,  but  by  means  of  simple  and  easy  examples  and 
problems  it  leads  the  pupil  to  discover  the  rules  gov- 
erning their  solution,  and  so  to  go  on  intelligendy 
from  simple  problems  to  those  more  complex.  The 
Mathematical  Note  Book  consists  of  blank  pages,  on 
which  are  to  be  worked  out  the  test  examples  in  In- 
volution, Square  Root,  etc.,  that  are  set  at  the  head 
of  each  page. 

Butler's  Physical  Geography.  By  J.  fV.  Redway. 
Philadelphia  :  E.  H.  Butler  <5r*  Co.  Squ,  Svo.,pp. 
127.     With  maps  and  UlustratianM, 
This  is  another  of  the  very  good  text  books  on  phys- 
ical geography  that  have  recently  appeared,  and  which 
mark  the  increased  attention  that  is  given  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  study.    The  work  contains  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physical  geography, 
meteorology,  and  ocean  hydrography.  Its  arrangement 
is  clear  and  systematic  ;  it  is  well  printed ;  the  illus- 
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tndoDS  good ;  and  the  maps  are  of  unusual  excel- 
lence.   It  has  the  advantage  of  being  prepared   by 
one  who,  besides  being  a  specialist  in  the  sciences, 
is  also  a  practical  teacher. 
A  Primary  Geometry.     By  S.  Edw.    Warren. 

New  York:  John  Wiley  &^  Sons,  Cloth.  8vo.,pp.j';8, 

The  design  of  this  work  is  introductory  to  the  usual 
course  in  geometry,  and  meant  to  facilitate  an  earlier 
beginning  of  the  subject,  and  thus  to  lead  to  its 
graphical  applications  in  elementary  schools.  It  con- 
ads  of  sine  chapters,  treating  of  measuring  and 
drawing,  straight  lines,  triangles,  central  and  regular 
figures,  areas,  lines  and  planes  in  space,  elementary 
bodies,  and  projections  and  elementary  solids,  with 
plenty  of  practical  examples  under  each  division.  A 
good  work  for  its  purpose. 
McGuffsy's  Alternate  Readers.  New  York  and 

CindHHaH  :    Van  Antwerp ^  Bragg  6f  Co.  /jfrno., 

hards,  iUustrafed.      First  pp.  80.     Pricey  /j  cts. 

Second,  pp.  144.  price  2^  ^^^'   Third,  pp.  176,  price, 

jy/tf.    Fourth,  pp.,  224,  price  40  cts.     Fijfth  and 

SixtA  in  preparation. 

As  the  name  of  this  attractively  made,  well  illus- 
trated and  carefully  graded  series  of  new  readers  in- 
dicates, it  is  meant  to  be  used,  if  desired,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  readers  where  such  have  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  text-book,  by  reading  first 
several  lessons  in  the  latter,  and  then  the  correspond- 
ing lessons  in  the  Alternate.  This  method,  no 
dmibt,  has  its  advantages.  This  series,  however,  has 
merits  enough  of  its  own  to  claim  careful  examination 
and  comparison  with  any  of  its  rivals  for  introduction 
as  the  sole  reader  to  be  used.  The  selections  are 
good,  the  mechanical  make-up  of  the  books  is  very 
good,  and  their  price  very  low. 
Common  School  English.    By  /as.  G.  Kennedy 

and  Fred.  K.  Nackett.    San  Francisco  :  S.  Carson 

6*  Co.    j2mo.,  illustrated,  pp.  10 1. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  might  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  common  school  English  is  different  from 
other  English.  If  it  is,  it  should  not  be.  Nor  do 
die  authors  mean  to  teach  any  other  English  than  the 
bettthat  is  used  everywhere.  But  they  wish  in  this 
Tolmne  to  surest  how  good  English  may  be  taught 
BKMt  eaaly,  naturally,  and  thoroughly  in  our  common 
sdiods.  The  book  consists  of  a  graded  series  of  lan- 
guage lessons  arranged  for  a  four-years'  course.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  exercises  are  mainly  oral ; 
oezt  year  the  pupil  is  taught  to  write,  as  well 
as  talk,  correctly  and  so  on,  something  more  in  the 
art  of  expression  being  added  each  year.  The  book 
viU  be  found  suggestive  and  helpful  to  teachers  of 
hognage. 

The  Order  of   Words  in  the  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, compared  with  that  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
pu^a.   By  Henri  Weil.     Translated  with  Notes 
and  Additions  by  Chas.  W,  Super,  Ph.  D.  Boston  : 
Gmn^  Co.    8vo.,pp.ii4.   Price,  $1.2^. 
Tbis  learned  and  able  work  has  for  years  been  re- 
cognized as  an  important  contribution  to  the  prioci- 
|(es  of  philology,  and  been  used  with  great  profit  by 
iidents  of  the  ancient  languages,  to  whom  it  was 
bailable  in  the  original  French.    Those  who  were 
M  so  fortunate,  and  they  are  the  great  majority,  will 
vdoome  this  skillful  translation,  offered  them  in  such 
lot  and  excellent  form  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
Mhor endeavors  to  explain  the  principles  of  syntactic 
Mtnction  governing  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
tagnagcs,  and  so  to  account  for  the  varieties  of  con- 
^vtion  of  sentences  obtaining  between  them,    He 
icn  first  the  Principles  of  the  Order  of  Words, 
ttt  the  Relations  between  the  Order  of  Words  and  the 


Syntactic  Form  of  the  Proposition,  and  finally  the  Re- 
lation  between  Words  and  the  Rhetorical  Accent. 
The  work  is  one  that  will  be  especially  valuable  to 
professors  and  students  of  the  ancient  languages,  and 
scarcely  less  useful  to  the  students  of  our  own  tongue. 
The  translation  is  well  done,  and  paper,  typography 
and  binding,  are  superior  to  most  books  of  the  kind. 
Homer's  Iliad.   Books  I-III.   Edited  on  the  Basis 
of  the  Ameis-Hentz  Edition,  by  Thomas  D.  Sey- 
mour, of  Yale   College.    Boston:    Ginn  &*   Co. 
8vo.,  pp.  23S'    P^cf  $l'3S' 
This  very  thorough  and  scholarly  work  of  two  em- 
inent German  professors,  has  been  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  American  students,  besides  having  nu- 
merous additions  made  to  it.     The  result  is  one  of 
the  most  thorough,  exhaustive,  and  learned  text-books 
on  Homer  we  have  ever  examined.     The  notes  are 
full,  but  real  exegesis,  not  "ponies."     The  text  is 
critically  edited,  and  that  adopted  by  the  latest  Ho- 
meric authorities.     Much  of  the  most  valuable  criti- 
cal work  is  contained  in  the  appendix,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  teachers,  and  such  as  wish  to  pursue 
the  study  of  Homer  more  deeply  and  exhaustively  ^ 
than  is  usually  done.     Two  more  volumes  of  the 
Iliad  are  to  follow,  besides  other  Greek  classics.  The 
series  is  known  as  "  The  College  Series  of  Greek 
Authors,"  and  promises  to  be  of  unusual  merit. 
The  Leading  Facts  of  English  History.    By 
D.  H.  Montgomery.     Revised  Edition.     Boston  : 
Ginn  <&*  Co.     i2mo.,pp.  41^.     Price,  $1.2^. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  Prof.  Mont- 
gomery's excellent  work  in  the  previous  edition  of 
th|s  book,  will  gladly  welcome  this  revised  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  edition.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
compact  and  clearly  arranged  short  histories  of  which 
we  know,  particularly  well  adapted  for  a  text-book. 
Its  perspective   is  unusually  correct.     The  facts  it 
gives  really  are  "  leading  facts,"  and  they   are   so 
given  as  to  illustrate  clearly  the  laws  of  national 
growth.     The  fourteen  maps  are  exceptionally  good ; 
the  tables  of  principal  dates,  descent  of  English  sov- 
ereigns, and  of  statistics,  are  accurate  and  convenient ; 
while  the  full  list  of  books  on  English  history,  includ- 
ing works  of  fiction  and  poetry,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  features  of  the  volume.    We  commend  the 
book  to  the  attention  of  teachers  of  history. 
Third  Natural  History  Reader.    By  the  Rev. 
/.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.     Boston  :  Boston  School  Sup- 
ply Co.  i6mo.,pp.  213. 

As  an  introductory  work  on  natural  history,  for 
younger  scholars,  this  neat  little  book  would  well 
serve  its  purpose.  But  as  a  school  reader  we  find 
very  little  to  commend  in  it.  Its  literary  qualities, 
which  in  a  reader  must  always  be  the  chief  consider- 
ation, have  no  special  merits.  Nor  do  the  pictures 
possess  any  unusual  excellence.  As  a  science  text- 
book it  would  be  good,  but  for  a  literary  text-book, 
a  reader,  there  are  many  others  that  are  better. 
A  History  of  the  College  of  California.  By 
Samuel  H.  Wiley,  D,  D.  San  Francisco:  S.  Car- 
son <&•  Co.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  pp.  4J2.  Price,  $4. 
As  a  specimen  of  excellent  book-making  the  Pacific 
coast  has  a  right  to  be  almost  as  proud  of  this  hand- 
some volume,  as  it  is  of  the  progressive  and  flourish- 
ing young  college  of  which  it  gives  so  full  and  satis- 
factory a  history.  As  early  as  1849  ^^  College  of 
Oilifomia  was  projected,  though  it  was  not  incorpo- 
rated till  April,  1855.  Its  history  since  that  time  is 
an  important  chapter  in  the  educational  history  of  that 
State,  and,  as  given  in  this  volume,  an  interesting 
chapter  as  well.  The  book  is  one  of  interest  and  value 
to  sdl  having  th^  cause  of  American  education  at  heart. 
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I  REGRET  that  time  Is  not  left  me  to  develop  the  points 
of  analogy  between  a  man — each  human  soul — and  an 
oxgan ;  affinities  that  are  no  more  interesting  than  they 
are  impressive,  practical,  and  searching.  St.  Paul  com- 
pared the  human  soul  to  a  temple,  which  was  the  grand- 
est work  of  genius  lie  knew ;  and  the  highest  value  of 
any  commanding  piece  of  art  is  to  reflect  back  upon  us 
some  testimony  to  the  complexity  and  marvel  of  our 
own  constitution.  There  is  no  one  whose  spirit  is  not 
an  unspeakably  more  intricate  and  delicate  organism 


than  the  instrument  w«  are  speaking  of.  Your  powers, 
as  related  to  the  chief  duties  of  life  and  the  structure 
of  society,  are  fitly  represented  by  the  sets  of  pipes  in 
the  organ.  In  every  man  there  is  the  domestic  stop, 
the  business  stop,  the  political  stop,  the  reli§;ious  stop. 
Some  men  do  not  show  the  fineness  of  their  capacity 
till  a  particular  one  of  these  stops  is  drawn  and  played 
alone.  They  are  hard  in  trade,  but  genial  and  sweet 
at  home;  or  they  honor  integrity  in  their  dealings,  but 
do  not  support  national  loyalty  to  the  highest  truth  in 


ARMS  ARE  STRONG  AND  HEARTS  ARE  TRUE. 


g  g   g   f  1*:^ 


ggiNlW^^APJ^ 


J.  B.  Phiixifs. 


S     k 


^  5  5  '  ^    k 


1.  There's  mel-o-dy,  boys,  in  the      splashing  oar.   And    many    a  beau-ti-ful,    beaming  eye 

2.  We         love     our  barque,  and  we  love  the  foam  Which  sparkles  around  us,  as      mer-ry     we 

3.  Row      gallantly,  brothers,  a-way     from  the  shore.  Our    boat  like  a  faiiy  barque  dances    a-long: 


i&fcti 


^^ 


^^^^^^m 


eggg'i:  c 


Looks,  on  our  boat  as  it  leaves  the  shore,  Like  a  bird  o'er  the  crested  wave  to  fly. 
Pull  brisk -ly,  and  sing  the  mar  -  i  -nerlshome,  The  bright,  the  beau  -  ti  •  ful,  boundless  sea. 
Pull        a  -  way,  pull  a  -  way,  every  dip    of  the  oar    As  it  kisses  the  water  keeps  time  with  the  song : 


-fr-p-^ 


;ijjji:f:iy:r,fijjjjj-rw-ri.^^j 


¥ 


U  U  b'  s»"^ 

Arms  are  strong  and  hearts  are  true.  Merrily  o'er  the  waters  blue,  SwifUy  and  cheerily    now 


Pull,  lads,  steadily,  row  Iads,r6w7 


KfW 


^ T%r 

Swiftly  and  cheerily  row,  lads,  row,  row,  lads,  row,  lads,  row. 


m 


J^_  0    \0    Wf    [0      -fv' 

U  W  fc>  p  U-^ 


n$i*r§\rfPA 


im^^f^^r 


^1  IggMgglli. 


gwC-^ 


Row,  lads,  row,  row,  lads,  row. 


their  votes  and  public  influence ;  or  they  are  good  citi- 
rens  and  good  parents,  but  not  reverent  citizens  of  God's 
kingdom,  the  range  of  their  religious  affections  being 
small  and  seldom  waked  into  articulation.  The  true 
man  is  in  tune  through  the  whole  series  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  will  not  sufler  that  any  powers  which  God  has 
wrought  into  his  nature  shall  be  closed  against  his 
spirit  and  be  wasted  by  disuse.  Ah,  brethren,  we  should 
odl  it  desecration  if  the  instrument  that  leads  our  choir 
ihoidd  be  profaned  every  Sunday  by  the  toucR  of  levity, 


waking  only  inane  or  frivolous  music  from  its  deeps. 
But  how  is  it  with  us?  What  if  God  hears  more 
Christian  melody,  more  religious  aspiration,  more  of 
the  phrasings  of  humanity  and  the  soarings  of  devout 
joy,  from  that  instrument  than  from  us !  What  if  we 
are  lower  than  that,  condemned  by  it !  What  if  it  is 
our  souls  that  are  desecrated  by  successions  of  trivial 
thoughts,  by  frivolous  habits,  impure  passions,  unserv- 
iceable living,  so  that  they  send  no  music,  comparable 
with  that  of  this  unconscious  Cyclops,  to  the  tlm>ne ! 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  New  Volume  (36th)  of  The  School  Journal 
began  with  the  July  No.  We  take  pleasure  in 
caknowledging  the  following  orders  from  School 
Boards.     Back  Nos.  from  July  can  still  be  supplied. 

^disffcf.— Butler  District,  A.  A.  Wiennan,  Secretary;  Hun- 
tingdon, J.  W.  Wiennan;  Latimore,  Geo.  L.  Deardorff; 
New  Oxford,  £.  G.  Cook ;  Reading,  Augustus  Deatrich. 

yJ/A^A^wr.— Bethel,  T.  M.Walker;  Braddock  twp.,  A.  C. 
Coulter;  Coraopolis,  W.  B.  Dillon;  Elizabeth  twp.,  R.  S. 
Stewart;  Indiana,  w.  J.  Robinson;  Lincoln,  Alex.  Calhoun; 
McKeesport,  Jno.  W.  Stewart ;  Plum,  C.  Kane;  Richland,  D. 
D.  McKelvy;  Reserve,  L.  A.  Hoffman;  Ross,  J.  F.  McDon- 
ald; Sewickiey,  W.  M.  Johnston;  Snowden,  Jacob  Linhart; 
N.  Versailles.  John  J.  Stewart ;  Scott,  E.  P.  Holland ;  Verona, 
A.  H.  Rowland;  £ast  Deer,  H.  McConahey;  Penn,  Joseph 
Hoghey ;  Sharpsburg,  Geo.  D.  McMorran ;  Spring  Garden, 
M.  w.  Ammons. 

v4rMrx/rMif.— Kiskiminetas,  H.  C.  Knappenberger ;  Madi- 
son, Henry  M.  KeUer;  Parks,  R.  G.  Parks;  Wayne,  F.  B. 
Martin. 

Beaver. — Bridgewater,  J.  C.  Woodruff;  Hanover,  J.  M. 
Bif^er. 

Bedford.— ^e&l  Providence,  O.  M.  McClure. 

^rrib.— Birdsboro,  D.  K.  Miller;  North  Heidelberg.  R.M- 
Gruber;  Long  Swamp.  James  F.  Wertz ;  Penn,  Jno.  jfc.  Bal. 
thaser :  Union,  Sam'l  L.  Wolf;  Robeson,  J.  H.  Eschelman ; 
Outelawnee,  A.  H.  Glasmire. 

i?^^sir.— Allegheny,  Geo.  McCloskey ;  Antes,  David  Man- 
ley;  Freedom,  Geo.  W.  Benton;    E.  HoUidaysbuig,  C.   E. 


Lingafelt ;  Logan.  J.  W.  Smiley ;  North  Woodbury,  H.  D. 
Kensinger ;   Taylor,  E.  C.  Kagarise ;   Tyrone  Twp.,  A.  I 
Fleck  .Woodbury,  E.  W.  Harunan  ;  Altoona,  T.  W.  Cole. 


Bradford— hsy\\xmjyi ,  H.  Benjamin;  Orwell,  H.  H.  At- 
wood;  Wyalusing,  T.  C.  Lee;  Towanda,  B.  F.  Bowman. 

Bucke. — Bristol  Boro.,  Byram  C.  Foster;  Uilltown,  Samuel 
H.  Moyer;  New  Hope,  J.  P.  Smith;  Plumstead,  Harvey 
Gayman;  Upper  Makefield,  R.  Y.  Linton;  Springfield,  Jos. 
S.  Weierbach. 

i?»//tfr.— Buffalo.  S.  S.  Fleming ;  Penn,  James  Martin ; 
Winfield,  J,  C.  Galbraith  ;  Brady,  T.  B.  McCWmonds. 

Gtuw^rM,— Cambria  Twp.,  G.  J.  Jones;  Millville,  Enoch 
James. 

C«rj«m.— Banks,  Hugh  Ferry ;  Kidder,  A.  P.  Carter ;  Le- 
hightoo,  F.  P.  Lentz. 

Cm/rtf.— Bellefonte^  Wm.  B.  Rankin;  College,  Theo.  S. 
Chrut;  Haines,  J.  H.  Wyle. 

CA«j/«v'.— Bradford  East,  Chas.  S.  Carter;  Coatesville 
Boro.,  Dr.  H.  E.  Williams;  North  Coventry,  Wm.  Smith; 

xr^ i:_    %M A     rt    c o__j— _ /^:.-.    \%J    t    \17. ^_  .  i? .. 


Ciearjieid. — Greenwood,  G.  W.  Dickey;  Lawrence.  Peter 
Gearhart;  Morris,  C.  E.  Belcher;  Woodward,  Thos.  Beynon. 

C/fM/<m.— Allbon,  J.  A.  Leitzell, 

O/auM^Az.— Berwick,  D.  C.  McHenry;  Greenwood,  I.  K. 
Titman ;  Pine,  Ezra  Eves. 

Craaj/iw*/.— Mcadville,  D.  D.  Leberman;  Saegertown,  G. 
W.  Rhodes;  S.  Shenango,  J.  P.  McArthur;  Sparta,  E.  A.  El- 
ston;  Summit,  N.  W.  Read. 

GKiK^rr/ajMr.— Carlisle,  C.  P.  Humrich ;  Hampden,  David 
Dietz;  South  Middleton,  Chas.  £,  Wolf ,  Monroe,  J.  M. 
Niesley;  Newville,  D.  S.  McCoy;  Penn,  F.  G.  Williamson; 
E.Pennsboro,  J.  P.  Wilbar;  W.  Pennsboro,  Jno.  Dinkleber- 
ger;  Shippensburg  Twp.,  J%  L  Cox ;  Newton,  W.  L.  Duncan. 

Z7aa^AM.— UaUbut  Twp.,  Hiram  Yeager ;  Middletown.  W. 
W.  Reitzell ;  Lower  Paxton,  David  Smeltzer ;  Steelton,  C.  A. 
Reehlittg;  Swatara,  J.  U.  Walter;  Lower  SwaUra,  S.  B. 
Shaffner;  Lykens,  w.  S.  Young;  Hummelstown,  M.  K. 
Burkholder;  Williams,  T.  W.  Hoffman. 

Delaware, — North  Chester,  David  Aaron;  South  Chester, 
W.  J.  Hewes-:  Upper  Darby.  Geo.  E.  Burnley  ;  Ridley,  T.  F. 
Kreeger:  Upland,  Lewis  T.  Smith;  Chester  City.  H.  L.  Don- 
aldson :  Clifton  Heights,  Geo.  Heath ;  Upper  Providence,  L. 
H.  Richards. 

^n>.— Edinboro,  J  J.  McWilliams ;  Mill  Creek,  R.  H.  Ar- 
buckle;  North  East  Twp.,  F.  A.  Mallick  ;  Springfield,  H.  G. 
Harvey;  Eric  City,  Thos.  O'Dea:  Fairview  Twp.,  J.  M.Tag- 
gart;  Le  Boeuf,  J.  McGonnell ;  Union  City,  L.  D.  Rockwell; 
Waterford  twp.,  J.  W.  Thomas. 

/b^«//^.— Redstone, L.  D.  Craft:  Springhill.D.  P.  Morgan. 

Forest.— JcnVs,  P.  V.  Mercilliott ;  King&Iey,  H.  A.  Zuen- 
dcl:  Tionesta  Twp.,  Geo.  B.  Armstrong. 

Franklin. — Montgomery.  Henry  B.  Angle;  Quincy,  H. 
Hetntzelman ;  Waynesboro,  S.  C.  Plank  ;  Mercersburg,  Geo. 
W.Atherton;  Peters,  A.  H.  Hoffeditz;  Washington,  A.  J. 
Dukehart. 

.ft»//^.— Wells,  J.  R.  Foster. 

Greene. — Gilmore,  T.  M.  Hennen;  Monongahela,  N.  M. 
Hartley. 

Hnntmgdon. — Huntingdon,  Geo.  W.  Sanderson;  Porter, 
W.  S.  Huyett;  Warrior's  Mark,  J.  Fetterhoof. 

Indiana.— Bskvks,  C.  D.  Smith ;  Cherry  Hill,  J.  W,  How- 
eardi;  Conemausb,  J.  N.  Coleman;  Greene,  J.  L.  Myers;  S. 
Mahoning,  Wm.  Morrow  ;  White,  Joseph  Griffith. 


Jefferson. — ^Warsaw,  Lewis  Evans.  • 

Lackawanna. — Ransom,  Thomas  Johnston ;  Dunmore,  P. 
H.  O'Hara  ;  Roaring  Brook,  A.  A.  Eaton.  ' 

Lancaster. — West  Cocalico,  John  E.  Gehman ;  Columbia, 
L.  W.  Mav;  East  Donegal,  Jas.  F.  Johnstin;  West  Donenl, 
Solomon  Hoover;  Drumore.  J.  C.  Helm;  East  Earl,  L  il. 
Handwork ;  West  Earl,  Rudy  Frankhouser ;  Ephrata,  Jacob 
Gorsas;  East  Hempfield,  H.  W.  Graybill;  West  Hempfield,  J. 
L.  Reitzell;  East  Lampeter,  J.  F.  Landis;  West  liunpeter, 
Hebron  M.  Herr;  Leacock,  M.  Buckwalter;  Mount  Joy,  C. 
G.  Sherk ;  Paradise,  D.  B.  Esbenshade ;  Pequea,  A.  B.  Shank ; 


,  A.  S.  Brubaker ;  Strasburg, 
F.  Musselman;  Warwick, 
ienry  H.  Kurtz;  Caernarvon, 
,  Geo.  W.  Lewis;  Upper  Lea- 


W.   Bethlehem,  E. 

;  Hazleton,  Geo.  Hei- 
Plains^  Jas.  Martin; 


Penn,  Jno.  H.  Kreider ;    Rapho,  h 
J.  H.  Lone;  Strasburg  Twp.,  B. 
Henry  S.  Miller;  Conestoga,  Henr 
W.  S.  McCaa ;  Elizabethtown, 
coct,  B.  T.  Seldomridge. 

Lebanon. — South  Annville,  Frederick  Yake;  Jackson,  Frank 
Stoudt;  Mill  Creek,  H.  L.  Illig;  N.  Lebanon  Ind.,  M.  B. 
Blanch ;  North  Annville,  S.  W.  Boltz, 

Lehigh. — Catasauqua,   David   Davis; 
Enelcr ;   White  Hall,  F.  G.  Bcmd. 

Luzerne. — Conyngham,  J .  W.  Harter ; 
denreich;  Pittston  Iwp.,  P.  J.  Ruaune;  xi«i,iua,  jao.  x*i.«juu, 
Fairmount,  S.  C.  Buckalew ;  Freeland,  W.  G.  Stafford ;  Ply- 
mouth Twp.,  Patrick  Devers;  Sugar  Loaf.  Wm.  F.  Tressler; 
HazleTwp.,  B.  F.  FaUon  ;  Nanticoke,  Robert  H.  Meyer. 

Z.vfiwwrW.— Clinton,  C.  C.  Kelchner;  Mclntyre,  David 
Sechrist ;  Mill  Creek,  John  M.  Fague. 

J/c^MM.— Bradford  City,  Jas.  Robinson;  Bradford  twp., 
Wm.  Lockhart;  La  Fayette,  E.  W.  Penfidd ;  Norwich,  C.  W. 
Dickinson. 

Mercer. — Delaware,  Geo.  W.  Magee;  Lackawannock,  J. 
W.  Hope;  Salem,  W.  A.  McLean  ;  Sandy  Lake,  B.  U.  Owen. 

Miffiin. — ^Union,  David  U.  Zook. 

Montgomery. — Jenkintown,  Mary  L.  Thompson ;  Lansdale, 
H.'J.  Smith;  Lower  Providence,  I.  Z.  Reiner;  Springfield, G. 
W.  Shriver;  Trappe.  P.  WilUard;  Whitemarah,  G.  W.  Bac- 
tholomew ;  Lower  Merion,  W.  W.  Hood ;  Pottstown,  James 
Ewing. 

JWiwi/^r.  —  Danville,  J.  R,  Phillips;  Mahoning,  G.  M. 
Leighton. 

Northampton.— fs^^cxxt  E.  W.  Fenstermaker;  South  Easton, 
John  F.Vivian;  Hanover,  Geo.  O.  Kleppinger;  Lower  Mt. 
Bethel,  H.  Fulmer ;  Palmer,  E.  D.  Huhn. 
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mel  Twp.,  A.  J.  McGuinners;  Shamokin,  John  J.  W. 
Schwartz;  Sunbury,  J.  C.  Irwin;  Turbot,  Wm.  A.  Reed: 
Upper  Augusta,  John  L.  Miller;  Milton,  E.  D.  Diffenderfer; 
Rockefeller,  W.  H.  Reader. 
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Tremont  Twp.,  James  O'Neil;  Union,  H.  D.  Rentschler; 
Pottsville,  Geo.  W.  Kennedy ;  Branch,  Thos.  C.  CockcU .' 
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Palmer^8  Science  of  Education.    By  mail,  $1.17 • 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Teachers.  By  Francis  B.  Palmer,  Ph.  D.» 
Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  i2mo,  340  pp.  The  main  lines  of  thought,  and  the 
form  of  the  work  as  a  Science  of  Education  are  new,  as  shown  by  the  following 

TABX.E    OF    CONTENTS. 

II.  Special  Law8>f  Mental  Deqelopneat. 
Laws  of  FhTtlolo^eal  BeUtioai. 
Laws  of  ReflectlTe  ConsdoasaeM. 
Natlre  ActlTlty ;  DiMiiminatlon ;  rnlfleation ;  Cor- 
relation and  Degradation :  Sequence ;  Attention ;  Exer- 


cise; Limitations. 

III.  DeTClopment  of  the  ScTeral  Faculties. 
Cognitions,  Feelings.    Will. 


Introduction. 

1.  General  Consideration  of  Education  as  a  Science. 
Law,  Principle  and  Bale;   and  Science,  Art  and 
Pliilosop1i>  distlngnlnhed. 
Fxplanation  of  Terms. 
Wliat  is  Education ! 
BeHective  Conaciousness. 
Unconscious  Beginnings. 
Tlie  Hentol  Faculties. 
Oenersl  Law  of  Mental  DeTelopmenf.. 

White's  Monthly  Record,    By  math  48c. 

For  recording  the  teacher's  monthly  estimates  of  the  fidelity  and  success  of  pupils,  on  the  plan  now 
used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.     Cap  Folio,  24  pp. 

This  valuable  aid  enables  the  teacher  to  keep,  after  one  entry  of  the  pupil's  name,  estimates  of  the 
standing  of  that  pupil  for  an  entire  year.  The  estimates  are  based  on  the  success  with  which  the  pupils  do 
assigned  work,  and  also  on  their  success  in  meeting  the  various  oral  and  written  tests  which  are  properly 
made  an  element  of  teaching. 

Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies.  imroSictiSnVrSi. 

Eoleotio  Guide  to  Health  (Temperance  Physiology),  $0.60 

The  House  I  Live  In  (Primary  Physiology),  .30 

Eclectic  German  Series   (Send  for  circulars  and  price-list). 

McGuffey'S  Alternate  Bearers    (Send  for  circulars  and  price  list). 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Ciaeiim&ti,  0. 
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THE  LATEST  SERIES  ISSUED  /  / 

lutter's  lew  lliijsiological  ieries 


The  series  is  based  on  the  most  successful  of  physiological  text-books  (Calvin  Cutter's). 

The  study  of  the  human  body  is  pursued  in  a  logical  manner :  structure  (anatomy),  duties  of 
the  parts  (physiology),  and  care  of  the  parts  (hygiene). 

This  IS  the  only  series  in  which  are  given  directions  how  to  observe  phenomena  on  the  living 
body  as  well  as  for  simple  physiological  experiments  and  for  illustrative  animal  cissections. 

The  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  activities  and  on  the  health  of  the  growing 
body  is  presented  in  an  orderly,  temperate,  and  therefore  scientific  manner. 

Directions  for  the  management  of  emergent  cajses  are  given  in  each  book. 

The  text  in  each  book  is  direct,  clear,  and  concise. 

The  paragrraphs  are  brief,  considering  only  one  topic.  They  are  numbered  continuously,  admitting 
of  ready  cross  reference. 

The  pronouncing  glossaries  are  unusually  complete. 

The  type  (pica  and  small  pica)  is  clear  and  well  adapted  for  school  text-books. 

The  series  is  the  fullest  and  best  illustrated  of  any  yet  issued. 

BEQINNBR'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYQIBNB. 
By  JOHN  C.  CUTTER,  B.  Sc.  M.  D. 

Small  i2mo.    140  pages.   47  Illustrations.   Pica  Type.   Cloth.    Price:  Exchange,  15.    Introduction,  30. 
INTBRMBDIATB  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYQIBNB. 

A  Revision  of  the  "First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  prepared  by  Calvin  Cutter, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  1854.  i2mo.  About  200  pages.  70  Illustrations.  Small  Pica  Type.  Cloth.  Price: 
Exchange,  25.     Introduction,  50. 

dOMPREHBNSIVB  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYQIBNB. 
i2mo.     375  pages.     141  Illustrations.     Goth.     Price :  Exhange,  60.     Introduction,  ;^i. 00. 

Tbese  Books  sent  (post-paid)  to  Teacl&ers  and  Bdnoators  at  Introduction  Prices. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
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SOME  DEFECTS  IN  OUR  PRIMARY  TEACHING. 
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BY  JULIA  m'nAIR  WRIGHT. 


THERE  is  a  great  and  increasing  cry 
against  the  crowding  in  studies,  the 
over- pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  brains 
of  our  children,  in  schools  of  all  grades  and 
classes,  but  especially  in  the  primary  de- 
partments. Physicians  assert  that  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  brain  are  increasing ;  ner- 
vousness is  not  only  a  national  character- 
istic, but  a  national  danger.  The  ratio  of 
the  insane  yearly  augments,  and  that  new, 
indefinite  disease  which  our  fathers  knew  not 
of — nervous  prostration — daily  multiplies 
its  victims.  Much  of  the  physical  derange- 
ment is  charged  to  over-stimulation  of  the 
brain  in  our  school  system.  The  child,  at 
an  age  when  it  should  live  little  more  than 
an  animal  existence,  is  crowded  into  the  in- 
tellectual life. 

A  thorough,  fair,  and  reasonable  discus- 
sion of  this  question  would  demand  that  we 
examine  the  problem  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion, first  in  the  light  of  statistics,  and  then 
by  an  honest  search  into  its  probable  causes. 
Given  the  numerous  undoubted  instances  of 
infant  paralysis,  nervousness,  and  cognate 
diseases,  developed  before  the  victims  have 
been  an  hour  in  school  or  taught  a  letter, 
we  might  be  driven  to  find  many  of  their 
predisposing  causes  in  heredity  or  pre-natal 
impressions. 

Instead  of  asserting  a  method  of  education 
as  the  fans  et  origo  of  juvenile  enervation, 
research  into  causes  might  point  out  the 
alcoholism  and   narcotism  of  one  or  the 


other  of  the  parents,  the  tight-dressing  and 
irregularities  of  food  and  hours  of  the 
mother,  as  the  true  sources  of  the  weakness 
of  the  child. 

But  undoubtedly  the  school-room  and  the 
school  system  have  isome  of  the  blame  to< 
bear,  and  to  that  we  direct  a  brief  view.  In 
an  age  when  education  becomes  daily  a 
more  important  factor  in  affairs,  where  new 
fields  of  knowledge  are  constantly  opening,, 
we  are  none  of  us  ready  to  desire  our  chil- 
dren to  be  less  well  equipped  than  they  are 
in  the  race  of  life.  We  are  unwilling  that 
they  should  suffer  the  penalties,  positive  or 
negative,  of  ignorance.  Is  there,  then, 
anywhere  a  waste  of  time  and  of  brain 
power?  Are  our  children  made  to  labor 
twice  over  territory  that  might  be  covered 
once  ?  Can  we  anywhere  halve  thq  labor 
and  obtain  equal  result?  What  is  this  school 
education?  Is  it  really  understood  that  it 
is  not  a  finishing  but  an  initiatory  process? 
Is  it  realized  that  it  is  a  leading  out  into 
paths  that  are  to  be  afterward  pursued? 
Education  is  not  a  crowding  of  the  mind 
with  facts. — ^all  the  facts  on  any  subject  that 
may  be  studied. 

Our  education  pretends  to  finish  only  two 
subjects,  the  English  alphabet  and  the  mul- 
tiplication table — the  alphabet  in  its  printed 
and  written  characters,  and  the  table  through 
a  certain  number  of  combinations.  If  we 
consider  the  alphabet,  or  the  table,  in  all 
their  possibilities  of  combinations,  of  course 
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education  no  more  pretends  to  finish  in 
them  than  in  botany  or  geology. 

Education  in  our  schools  has  for  its  object 
merely  to  develop  the  thinking  and  observ- 
ing faculties  of  the  pupils  so  far  that  they 
may  go  on  alone  in  making  acquaintance 
with  the  stored  learning  of  the  world  and  be 
able  to  investigate  new  fields.  Education 
is  giving  the  keys  that  open  the  gates  of 
various  fair  domains,  and  leaving  the  neo- 
phytes at  liberty  to  go  in  and  possess  the 
land.  It  is  not  getting  all  that  is  to  be  got, 
but  it  is  showing  some  of  the  wealth  to  t)e  had. 
If  this  is  a  correct  idea  of  education,  then  it 
is  evident  that  the  more  easily  and  com- 
pactly and  quickly  these  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  can  be  opened  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be,  and  wherever  one  line  of  work 
can  cover  several  subjects  with  equal  ease  a 
great  gain  will  have  been  made,  i*  ^.,  we 
halve  the  labor  and  double  a  result. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  paper  forbidding 
dilation  upon  this  theme,  it  can  perhaps  be 
made  plain  by  a  single  example.  Take,  in 
our  public  schools,  the  first  and  second 
primary  rooms  or  classes,  or  their  equiva- 
tents  in  private  schools:  the  children  are 
from  five  to  nine  years  old,  and  the  subjects 
presented  to  them  are  reading,  writing, 
something  of  geography,  figures  covering 
the  simplest  presentation  of  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic.  Children  whose  hered- 
ity, physique,  and  home  environment  are 
good,  may  be  beyond  these  studies  at  six  or 
eight  years,  but  the  main  body  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  remain  in  these 
rooms  up  to  nine  years.  Let  us  also  con- 
sider that  the  children  of  the  poor  usually 
leave  school  at  about  twelve,  and  that  to  the 
school-room  they  must  look  for  the  forma- 
tion of  their  intellectual  tastes,  any  bent 
their  minds  shall  take  in  education,  and  all 
helpfulness  in  suggestion,  direction,  or  in- 
formation. Moreover,  these  children  sel- 
dom go  beyond  the  Fourth  Reader  and  the 
Intermediate  Geography. 

The  chief  books  in  these  primary  schools 
are  the  Readers,  beginning  with  the  Primer. 
The  spelling  lessons  and  the  writing  lessons, 
and  often  the  lessons  in  notation  and  writ- 
ten figures,  are  in  these  Readers.  They  are 
M^  books  of  the  school-room.  To  the  chil- 
dren who  have  no  books  at  home,  or  none 
but  almanac,  dream-book,  and  song-book, 
the  Readers  are  the  sole  representatives  of 
the  grand  army  of  books.  Now  we  deliber- 
ately throw  down  the  gauntlet  and  declare, 
that  in  forty  years  very  little  improvement 
has  been  made  in  Readers,  and  that  no  other 
school-books  are  so  utterly  beneath  the  de- 


mands of  the  public,  so  incompetent  for 
their  place,  as  the  major  part  of  our  Readers. 
Are  they  not  far  better  in  binding,  type, 
margin,  pictures,  than  the  books  of  forty 
years  ago?  Oh,  yes,  indeed!  Take  the 
old  primct  in  which  we  learned  to  read, 
bound  in  thin  boards  covered  with  crude 
paper,  and  printed  in  blue  with  a  little  bor- 
der about  each  page.  But  these  extraneous 
thing3  do  not  make  the  Reader.  Take  the 
Reader  itself,  how  goes  it?  We  learn  thus: 
'<  It.  It  is.  It  is  a  hat.  Is  it  his  hat?  Yes, 
it  is  his  hat."  And  so  on,  until  the  book 
culminated  in — 

"  One  winter's  day  the  wind  blew  high, 
And  fast  came  down  the  snow,*' 

with  a  blue  picture,  wherein  a  blue  Jane  in  a 
blue  house  fed  a  blue  robin  on  blue  snow. 
And  ever  since  then,  through  all  the  forty 
years,  the  changes  have  been  rung  on  these 
same  few  lines,  and  a  "beginning  book," 
now  in  press,  sets  forth,  "  It  is  a  hat.  The 
hat  is  on  the  mat.  It  is  my  new  hat."  The 
First  Reader  expatiates  thus :  "  Here  is 
Jane's  doll.  It  is  a  new  doll.  Jane  will 
make  doll  a  dress.  Doll  can  not  walk  or 
hear  or  talk.  Jane  can  walk  and  hear  and 
talk." 

And  next  attention  is  turned  to  Fred. 
''Fred  has  a  pair  of  new  skates.  John! 
come  and  see  my  new  skates.  Let  us  go 
down  to  the  pond."  But  John  is  a  very 
moral  boy,  and  he  says,  ''No;  it  is  time  to 
go  to  school."  Now,  how  do  the  children 
like  these  books?  The  teachers  tell  me 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  cordially  detest  them. 
It  is  hard  to  hold  attention.  The  boys  re- 
sent the  Doll  lesson,  and  the  girls  despise 
the  John  and  Fred  lesson.  The  repetition 
is  odious  to  them,  and  so  is  the  harping  on 
well-known  nothings.  Does  a  reasonable 
little  girl  of  six  need  to  study  half-an-honr 
on  the  abstruse  propositions,  "  Doll  cannot 
hear  or  walk  or  talk  ?"  True,  you  say,  she 
learns  to  read.  But  here  is  our  answer: 
Why  cannot  she  learn  with  the  reading  of 
something  that  she  must  know,  and  which, 
unlearned  now,  will  demand  the  crowding 
of  a  future  lesson  ?  Why  cannot  she  prove 
that  words  in  a  book  convey  new  and  pleas- 
ing ideas?  A  bright  little  girl,  toiling  over 
this  nonsense  in  the  primary  readers,  cries 
out,  "  I  hate  this  silly  book !  Why  can't  it 
tell  me  what  I  don't  know?  I  know  more 
than  the  book,  now  !  "  "  Why  are  you  so 
very  naughty  over  your  lessons?"  asks  a 
teacher  of  a  pupil  whom  she  is  trying  to 
drag  along  this  flowery  path  of  learning. 
"  I  hate  Jane  and  Kate  and  their  doll.  I 
wish  they  were  all  dead,"  is  the  reply. 
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When  these  Readers  trjr  to  get  more  in^ 
teresting,  they  have  stories — ^weak,  shallow 
stones,  which  still  fail  to  convey  new  and 
needed  ideas — and  the  only  intellectual  re- 
salt  of  the  stories  is  the  awakening  of  a  taste 
for  trash,  so  that  statistics  show  us  that  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  in  a  thousand  of  books 
drawn  at  the  circulating  libraries  by  chil- 
dren, from  nine  to  fifteen  yeats  of  age,  are 
the  lightest  possible  form  of  tales.  Why 
roost  these  readers  be  supposed  to  have  an 
errand  simply  to  teach  the  one  and  two  syl- 
lable words  of  our  language?  Why  cannot 
they  give  in  these  lessons  sound,  new,  val- 
uable, attractive  information  ?  I  think  fewer 
of  our  small  boys  would  set  off  on  tours  to 
scalp  Indians  and  hunt  buffaloes,  if  they  had 
had  early  aroused  in  the  primary  schools, 
through  their  Readers,  a  love  of  natural  his- 
tory and  a  healthy  taste  for  investigating  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects,  the  habits  of 
birds,  fish,  and  small  mammals.  The  En- 
glish language  is  rich  enough  in  short,  clear, 
strong  Saxon  words'  to  give  a  pupil  a  fair 
start  m  several  branches  of  natural  science, 
while  they  are  yet  in  the  first  three  Readers. 
And  not  merely  information  would  be  in 
this  case  conveyed,  but  a  sound,  intelligent 
taste  might  be  formed,  and  the  children 
who  have  no  home  teaching  and  leave  school 
at  twelve  years,  would  have  at  least  a  chance 
to  know  something  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  and  of  things  with  which  they 
come  in  daily  contact  during  the  work  of 
their  lives.  Some  one  has  said,  "  Geography 
should  be  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  all  the 
sciences — ^unless,  perhaps,  mathematics." 

Reading-boola  should  be  such  pegs.  But 
under  the  present  system  reading-books  are 
bat  weak  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  rudi- 
ments of  English  language,  and  geography 
is  not  fashioned  into  a  peg  strong  enough  to 
support  itself.  The  makers  of  our  primary 
books  should  know  equally  well  two  things : 
first,  how  to  interest  and  develop  the  child 
mind,  and  second,  something  reasonable  to 
interest  it  in.  There  have  been  Readers 
offered  on  some  of  the  subjects  of  natural 
science,  but  up  through  the  Third  the  mat- 
ter presented  has  been  chiefly  ''cat  and  dog 
stories,"  or  tales  of  animals  in  an  abnormal 
state  of  captivity.  What  is  wanted  is  real 
science,  a  &ir  share  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, given  in  clear,  short  words,  and 
bright,  *'  taking"  style.  When  we  provide 
for  our  teachem  such  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Readers  for  the  little  ones  we  shall, 
in  this  line,  embody  some  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  old  proverb  about  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  N.  E.  Journal  of  EdmaHon, 
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BY  B.  H.  RUST. 

TItE  writer  has  peveral  grades  in  her 
school.  For  more  than  a  year  past  the 
older  scholars  have  read,  five  minutes  each 
day,  a  part  of  a  story  from  Aunt  Jo*  s  Scrap 
Bagf  Bodley  Stories^  stories  in  Wide  Awake ^ 
etc.  This  practice  gives  a  season  of  rest 
and  enjoyment,  besides  helping  to  form  a 
taste  for  good  reading  ittatter. 

Five  minutes  each  day  we  have  a  general 
exercise  in  mental  arithmetic,  such  as  count- 
ing forward  and  backward  in  concert  by 
twos,  threes,  etc.;  adding  at  first  short  col- 
umns, then  long,  giving  results,  then  adding 
in  concert,  to  prove  correctness  of  results ; 
a  long  column  at  sight,  in  concert ;  again, 
a  rapid  exercise  in  the  four  processes,  oral 
and  silent.  This  works  well  in  'a  country 
school,  or  one  with  two  or  three  grades,  es- 
pecially if  no  mental  arithmetic  is  provided, 
and  IS  a  general  exercise  which  all  enjoy. 
Quite  a  high  degree  of  rapidity  and  accuracy 
— future  helps — can  be  attained,  even  where 
scholars,  at  first  are  slow  and  not  practised 
in  mental  arithmetic.  If  teachers  are  trou- 
bled to  secure  attention  of  scholars  after 
recess>  try  the  mental  arithmetic,  which  may 
be  varied  each  day,  after  recess  in  forenoon, 
and  five-minute  story-reading  after  recess  in 
afternoon.  Insist  on  the  attention,  which, 
almost  invariably,  will  be  gained  at  once, 
however  interesting  the  fun  and  games  at 
recess.  I  have  completely  cured  this  source 
of  trouble  by  these  means. 

One  feature  of  our  general  exercises,  on 
Fridays,  is  a  "query  lx)x"  for  all  kinds  of 
questions  (without  too  many  dates),  which 
will  be  understood  by  scholars  between  ten 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  will  be  inter- 
esting to  them.  We  have  five  a  week.  On 
one  Friday  we  give  the  questions,  which  are 
copied  in  the  blank  books;  the  scholars  find 
the  answers,  if  they  can,  before  the  next 
Friday,  when  they  copy  the  answers  and 
five  new  questions.  Each  Friday  we  occupy 
five  or  ten  minutes  studying  questions  and 
answers.  Scholars  enjoy  questioning  each 
other,  and  the  teacher  rests.  Our  questions 
are  of  every  variety — history,  geography, 
any  interesting  facts,  etc.  Many  of  the 
scholars  propound  these  questions,  and  the 
queries  and  answers  of  a  term  make  an  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  feature  for  '<  last 
day  exercises." 

A  help  to  make  scholars  enjoy  letter- 
writing  is  to  have  a  letter-box.  I  took  a^ 
chalk-box,  the  cover  of  which  was  planed, 
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and  a  hole  made  large  enough  for  the  letters 
to  pass  through.  Above  this  opening  I 
painted  the  word  ''Letter"  in  large,  red 
letters;  below,  the  word  "  Box."  We  keep 
the  letter-box  in  full  view  all  the  time. 
Younger  scholars  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  send  letters  to  classmates;  the 
teacher  is  the  postmistress,  and  corrects  the 
letters.  At  a  certain  time  the  scholars  get 
their  letters,  note  the  corrections,  and  pass 
them  back  to  the  original  writer,  who  copies 
them  in  a  blank  book.  Thus  children  learn 
the  forms  and  processes  of  letter-writing,  see 
the  errors  of  at  least  one  besides  their  own ; 
and  the  playing  at  "postofiice"  adds  a  zest 
which  would  else  be  wanting  to  the  work. 
— American  Teacher, 


OBEDIENCE  MUST  BE  TAUGHT. 


BY  BISHOP  F.  HUNTINGTON. 


WILL  the  republic  be  ennobled,  then,  by 
the  citizenship  of  a  generation  taught 
in  childhood  to  believe  that  as  ^oon  as  chil- 
dren can  go  alone  on  their  feet  they  should 
be  permitted  to  go  alone  in  their  judgment, 
their  manners  and  their  principles?  A 
pleasant  aphorism  of  a  German  poet,  that  a 
wise  age  reverences  the  dreams  of  its  youth, 
appears  to  frighten  parents  from  setting  up 
a  rule  in  their  own  houses.  The  children 
are  consulted  as  to  what  they  like,  which  is 
well  enough,  with  the  important  limitation 
that  a  large  part  of  the  appointed  business 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers  is  to  teach  them 
what  they  ought  to  like.  It  is  reckoned  des- 
potic to  coerce  nature,  as  if  we  did  not 
bring  into  the  world  in  our  nature  a  great 
deal  which,  unless  somebody  does  coerce  it, 
ruins  us.  Earlier  and  earlier  the  reins  are 
tossed  on  the  neck  of  juvenile  inclinations, 
till  that  whole  period  of  beautiful  and 
blessed  subjection  which  Saxon  homes  once 
knew  as  boyhood  and  girlhood  is  eaten 
away  by  a  premature  and  offensive  self-asser- 
tion, and  instead  of  boys  and  girls  we  have 
only  little  men  and  little  women.  Some 
futile  attempts  are  made,  too  late,  to  hire  or 
bribe  the  virtues  which  might  have  been 
healthily  grown  under  a  sturdier  nurture. 
Indulgence  ends  in  misery.  Sharper  crnelty 
can  hardly  be  done  to  a  child  than  to  leave 
him  to  himself  in  those  things  in  which  God 
ordains  the  parent  to  act  over  him  and  for 
him.  Whenever  we  come  to  be  a  lawless 
land,  as  we  certainly  shall  after  four  or  five 
lawless  generations  have  grown  up  in  it, 
this  * 'great  country"  will  be  a  great  grave 


of  true  freedom,  of  manly  virtue,  and  of  pure 
peace.  Where  the  young  are  brought  up 
to  obey,  not  coaxed  or  supplicated  to  obey, 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  solid  social  fabric. 
From  this  home  legislation  the  first  transfer 
is  to  school.  The  same  firm  hand  of  law, 
strict  and  merciful,  and  merciful  because  it 
is  strict,  is  meant  to  take  the  child  up  there, 
too,  holding  him  and  guiding. 

The  whole  apparatus  of  education,  from 
top  to  bottom,  fails  unless  it  chastens  and 
moulds  the  mind  to  orderly  methods.  Not 
more  self-reliance,  but  more  intellectual  hu- 
mility, is  now  our  national  want.  To  cre- 
ate in  the  scholar  a  patient,  modest,  and 
obedient  action  of  the  whole  intellectual  na- 
ture, is  a  benefit  that  lasts  on  in  the  personal 
experience  and  makes  an  abiding  element  in 
character,  opening  the  soul  to  all  the  light 
of  truth.  Of  two  graduates  from  college^ 
one  carries  out  a  store  of  things  learned,  the 
luggage  of  his  mind.  The  other  carries  the 
secret  how  to  learn  and  how  to  be  taught, 
which  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom,  his  facul- 
ties being  set  in  the  order  of  the  Maker's  plan. 
Which  will  be  the  roaster  of  his  place  and 
the  master  of  other  men  in  the  fight  of  after 
years,  who  can  doubt  ?  When  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  received  a  very  intrepid  battal- 
ion returning  from  a  bloody  campaign,  it 
was  observed  that  he  said  nothing  of  their 
courage,  praising  only  their  discipline  and 
subordination  to  command.  Civilians  were 
surprised.  The  field  marshal's  reason  was 
ready — Englishmen  are  expected  to  be 
brave,  but  obedience  is  the  higher  honor. 
War  itself,  as  a  science  of  slaughter,  is  not 
a  lofty  kind  of  work,  as  the  most  courage- 
ous warriors  in  later  days  always  admit. 
Yet  the  military  profession  is  an  elevated 
one  in  civilized  countries,  because  it  is  a 
discipline  of  character  in  the  principle  of 
authority.  The  fascination  in  the  presence 
of  an  admiral  or  general  is  not  in  the  strap 
or  title.  Great  commanders,  great  states- 
men, true  gentlemen  the  world  over,  never 
gain  their  places  by  self-assertion,  but  by 
steadfast  drudgery  under  orders,  each  obe- 
diently observing  the  limits  of  his  rank  and 
post.  How  sternly  the  public  judgments  of 
heaven  have  instructed  both  Caesars  and 
democracies  that  presumption  is  weakness ; 
that  military  dash  and  extemporization  and 
"headquarters  in  the  saddle"  and  contempt 
of  "red-tape"  and  all  that  raw  brood,  are 
sure  agencies  of  national  self-destruction. 

The  men,  the  nations,  the  ages  which 
most  venerate  law  are  the  strong  men,  the 
commanding  nations,  the  happy  ages.  The 
American  poet  is  not  wanting  in  the  liberal 
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sympathies  of  his  age,  but  he  seems  to  see 
both  sides  of  the  social  fact  when  he  writes : 

Three  roots  bear  up  domiDion.    Knowledge,  will, 
These  two  are  strong ;  but  stronger  still  the  third, 
Obedience,  the  great  tap-root,  which  still. 
Knit  round  the  rock  of  duty,  is  not  moved 
Tho*  the  storm*8  ploughshare  spend  its  utmost  skill. 

The  great  master  of  Rugby,  Dr.  Arnold, 
when  it  was  suggested  that  a  proposed  ex- 
pulsion of  some  insubordinate  boys  of  choice 
blood  would  endanger  the  patronage,  re- 
plied :  '*  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  three  hundred  pupils  in  this  school, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  who 
are  here  should  be  amenable  to  discipline." 
I  remember  a  case  of  a  disturbance  at  Har- 
vard, where  a  budding  socialist  in  the  sopho- 
more class,  being  called  before  President 
Walker,  ventured  to  remark  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  law  which  he  had  just  broken. 
The  president  discontinued  the  conversation 
by  saying,  so  dryly  that  every  drop  of  mois- 
ture seemed  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  words, 
"  We  don't  expect  you  to  approve  of  the 
law,  but  to  obey  it;"  and  he  sent  him 
hoaie  to  learn  a  lesson  more  useful  to  him 
than  the  calculus  or  the  Greek  tragedies. 

Self-made — though  there  is  really  no  crea- 
ture of  that  sort  in  creation — is  a  title  which, 
in  current  use,  has  come  to  be  received  as  a 
kind  of  indisputable  challenge  to  admiration, 
a  proof  of  intellectual  nobility  and  of  fitness 
for  high  office.  Great  respect  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  energy  of  any  man  who  makes 
the  most  of  his  gifts  or  his  opportunity. 
Such  men  may  here  and  there  rise  to  the  in- 
tellectual peerage  of  the  world.  But  the 
self-made  man  is  badly  made  who  is  not 
ready  to  confess  that  other  men  might  have 
made  him  better  than  he  made  himself,  and 
especially  that  institutions  which  gather  and 
treasure  up  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  are 
complicated  instruments  perfected  by  ages, 
are  likely  to  educate  better  than  an  individ- 
ual mind,  however  vigorous,  or  an  individ- 
ual will,  however  resolute,  or  a  personal  as- 
piration left  to  itself,  however  persistent. 
Who  would  not  rather  have,  as  his  ruler,  his 
doctor,  his  preacher,  his  attorney,  or  his 
judge,  the  pupil  of  the  best  that  the  world 
has  thought  and  learned,  than  the  pupil  of 
a  master  who  is  master  and  pupil  at  the 
same  time,  and  who,  therefore,  at  any  given 
moment,  has  an  uneducated  mind  for  his 
educator?  A  reconciliation,  therefore,  of 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  law  b  for  the  teach- 
ers and  guides  of  mankind  a  matter  of  pro- 
found concern.  Wherever  it  is  attained  the 
gain  is  more  than  a  mere  triumph  of  con- 
sistent scientific  thought.     It  must  go  far  to 


clear  and  settle  those  grave  questions  of  so- 
cial morality,  just  uses  of  weaUh,  adjustments 
of  industry,  and  political  integrity,  which 
have  never  been  more  urgent  than  now,  and 
on  which  not  only  the  well  being  but  the  be- 
ing of  this  nation  depends.  We  repeat,  there- 
fore, with  a  variation,  the  Prussian  maxim: 
"  If  you  would  have  respect  for  law  appear 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  you  must  put  it  mto 
the  schools." — The  Forum. 


MORE  MEN  AS  TEACHERS. 


BY  H.  L.  BOLTWOOD. 


WE  justly  recognize  the  building  of 
good  character  as  the  highest  aim 
and  the  noblest  result  of  school  education. 
But  do  our  educators  and  our  school  author- 
ities show,  by  their  selection  of  teachers, 
that  they  are  aware  that,  in  building  up  good 
character,  there  are  masculine  as  well  as 
feminine  elements  to  be  recognized  ?  When 
we  find  in  a  school  corps  sixty  women  to 
one  man,  or  even  find  schools  in  which 
pupils,  up  to  the  day  of  their  graduation  from 
High  Schools,  have  never  been  under  a 
male  teacher,  we  cannot  help  asking  if  this 
ought  to  be? 

We  look  at  this  question  principally  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  character.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  disparage  one  sex  or 
exalt  the  other.  Admitting  that  one  sex  is 
the  equal  of  the  other  in  intellect,  in  teach- 
ing ability,  in  controlling  and  governing 
•power,  we  claim  it  is  for  the  moral  good  of 
the  pupils  to  have  teachers  of  both  sexes. 
We  presuppose,  of  course,  that  the  teachers 
selected  are  such  teachers  as  deserve  the 
name  und  are  selected  not  simply  because 
of  their  sex,  or  because  one  will  work  more 
cheaply  than  the  other. 

There  is  little  question  that,  for  primary  and 
intermediate  work,  the  average  w:oman  does 
better  than  the  average  man.  She  is  more 
likely  to  be  patient,  hopeful,  reasonable,  and 
sympathizing.  But  during  the  early  period 
of  school  instruction,  the  difference  of  sex 
in  affecting  character  is  much  less  than  in 
late  years.  When  boys  and  girls  are  ap- 
proaching the  period  of  maturity,  their  char- 
acter is  more  susceptible  to  formative  influ- 
ences from  the  outside  world.  The  boy 
often  becomes  too  wise  for  feminine  control, 
either  at  home  or  at  school.  He  puts  on 
that  superior  knowingness  which  ignores 
women's  views  of  life,  and  he  claims  for 
himself  a  man's  way  of  looking  at  things. 
It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  a  lad  of  this  sort  to 
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have  a  wise  father,  or  a  sensible  older 
brother,  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  him. 
But  if  we  have  or  have  not  either  of  these, 
there  never  is  a  time  in  his  life  when  he 
needs  more  a  manly  teacher  to  show  him,  by 
precept  and  example,  the  way  in  which  men 
look  at  education  and  at  life.  The  inilu- 
lence  of  a  good  woman  is  a  blessing  to  ^  lad ; 
but  there  are  many  things  a  man  can  do  for 
him  which  a  woman  cannot.  A  young  ipan 
who  cannot  only  teach  and  govern  his  boys 
well,  but  who  can  be  their  leader  in  the  ball 
game,  in  the  gymnasium,  in  rowing,  swim- 
ming, hunting,  or  in  other  like  things  that 
boys  delight  in,  commapda  the  avenues  to 
certain  parts  of  their  nature  which  a  woman 
seldom  can  reach.  Or,  if  he  be  deficient  in 
(ill  these  things,  if  he  knows  men  and  the 
ways  of  men,  and  can  present  the  boys  with 
high  ideas  of  temperancef  honor,  truth, 
purity,  from  a  man's  standpoint,  even  if  he 
say  no  more  and  no  better  than  a  woman 
would,  it  makes  a  deeper  impres9ion.  He 
helps  to  do  away  with  that  miserable  delu- 
sion, top  often  promoted  by  the  conduct 
and  the  statements  of  welUmeaning  persons, 
that  high  ideals  of  right  are  for  women,  and 
that  men  haveadifferent  and  lower  standard. 

If  a  boy  were  taught  only  by  male  teach- 
ers from  his  early  years,  he  weald  be  very 
likely  to  lack  some  of  the  best  elements  of 
character.  The  EngliA  schoolboy,  as  de^ 
picted  in  many  books,  is  an  e^mple  of  a 
rough,  even  bnitalix^  character,  largely 
4ue  to  a  training  too  exclusively  masculine. 
The  masters,  like  the  boys,  have  been 
trained  in  the  same  rough  way,  and  often 
9eek  to  develop  only  the  coamer  and  more 
combative  spirit  of  their  lads. 

But  the  girt  needs  good  masimline  train- 
ing as  well  as  the  boy  does.  She  is  likely 
to  form  false  estimates  of  manly  character. 
Cheap  novels  or  silly  associates  of  either  sex, 
oAen  shape  her  notions  of  men.  She  be- 
comes impatient  of  the  moral  control  of  one 
of  her  own  sex.  She  is  more  likely  to  listen 
to  good  sense  from  a  kind,  judicious  man 
than  from  any  woman.  He  sjandi^  to  her 
mind»  as  a  representative  of  masculine  judg- 
ment upon  conduct,  and  he  is,  consequently, 
listened  to  and  respected.  The  influence  of 
a  man  of  the  right  sort  upon  the  girl  is  often 
as  salutary  and  as  ennobling  as  that  of  a 
woman  of  the  right  sort  upon  the  boy. 

Co-education  of  the  sexea  is  now  preuy 
generally  accepted  9s^  the  best  thing  for  our 
youth.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  more  equality  in  numbers  among 
teachers  of  the  two  sexes? 

The  principal  reason^  hitherto,  for  the 


enormous  and  increasing  disparity  of  num- 
bers, has  beent  he  &ct  tlutt  women  could  be 
employed  for  lower  wages.  This  reason 
still  exists,  but  is  leas  forcible  than  it  once 
was.  But  another  reason  is,  that  Boards  of 
Public  Education  have  not  considered  the 
importance  of  having  men  in  their  schools 
to  help  in  building  up  the  right  character 
among  their  boys  and  girl$. 

A  man  of  the  right  sort  in  the  grammar 
school  will  do  much  to  send  the  boys  up  to 
the  high  school.  The  absence  of  men  in 
the  upper- grade  work  and  in  the  high  school 
does  much  to  make  boys  believe  that  book 
knowledge  is  a  kind  of  attainment  suitable  for 
women  only.  When  there  is  a  right  propor- 
tion of  male  and  female  teachers  in  the  other 
grades  and  in  the  high  schools,  we  shall  see 
fewer  graduating  classes  numbering  at  least 
twelve  girls  to  one  boy. 

Illinois  ScJko^  Jmmai. 


SELF-DISCIPUNE  IN  SCHOOL. 
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SCHOOL  once  troubled  the  teacher 
by  incessant  whispering.  In  vain  she 
tried  to  check  the  evil.  It  was  suggested  to 
her  to  deprive  the  whisperers  of  a  porticm  of 
their  recess.  So  it  became  her  habit  to  re- 
quire a  personal  report  from  the  pupils  just 
before  the  gong  struck.  The  children  wef  e 
very  honest  in  the  matter,  and  readily  con- 
fessed their  misdemeanor.  They  made  no 
fuss  at  the  punishment,  but  sat  quietly,  look- 
ing somewhat  ashamed  and  thoughtful.  As 
the  days  passed  on  the  teacher  noticed  with 
alarm  that  the  number  of  whisperings  was 
steadily  increasing.  Plainly,  her  punish- 
ment was  not  radical  enough.  At  last,  after 
much  thought  and  no  little  heart-ache,  she 
determined  to  throw  all  the  force  of  her 
longing  into  one  earnest  appeal  to  their  rea- 
son and  generosity, 

**  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  saw  to-day," 
she  said,  when  every  little  eye  was  fixed  on 
her  Cace.  <<  It  was  a  poor  child  who  had  a 
dreadful  disease  called  the  St  Vitus  dance. 
Her  face,  bands,  whole  body  in  fact,  kept 
twitching  in  the  most  painful  manner.  She 
could  not  help  it,  foor  she  had  lost  the  power 
to  make  her  own  body  obey  her  when  she 
wanted  it."  Here  the  teacher  explained  in 
simple  language  about  the  action  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves  presided  over  by  the 
will  power,  **Poor  little  girl!  How  sad 
it  was!  She  felt  very  badly  over  it.  Now, 
chiklren,  some  of  yon  are  in  danger  of  lo»- 
ing  the  power  to  make  yourselves  mind. 
Here  are  hands,  feet,  eyes^  tongue — such 
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good  little  servants  when  they  Ate  made  to 
mind :  such  hard  masters  when  they  make 
us  mind.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  I  have  a 
single  child  who  is  willing  to  be  the  servant 
of  his  body  rather  than  the  master?'* 

The  children  looked  very  serious  and 
thoughtful)  and  some  shook  their  heads. 

*'  Think,  what  if  you  wanted  yoUr  hands 
or  feet  to  do  something  and  they  would 
not !  Yet  many  of  you  are  just  as  l^dly  off. 
Yon  know  that  whispering  is  a  bad  thing  for 
yoa»  and  you  often  think  you  will  try  to  do 
without  it.  But  before  you  realize  it,  you 
have  whispered ;  you  are  your  body's  slave 
because  you  cannot  make  it  mind.  What 
are  you  going  to  be  worth  when  you  grol^ 
op,  if  this  is  so?  Now,  I  want  niy  children 
to  be  little  soldiers,  fighting  first  of  all 
against  the  bed  habits  they  are  so  apt  to  get 
into.  Suppose  we  try  to  be  soldiers  to-day, 
until  recess  time.  Let  me  see  how  many 
can  make  themselves  tnind." 

The  children  went  to  work  with  a  pride 
and  steadiness  that  were  so  good  to  see.  At 
recess  time  one  or  two  had  whispered. 
This  was  kept  up  all  day,  working  just  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  when  night  came  the 
teacher  could  truly  say  that  it  had  been  a 
good  day.  She  took  the  yellow  crayon  and 
made  a  star  on  the  board.  *'  I  shall  make 
one  every  day  that  you  try  to  rule  your- 
selves, and  when  we  have  twenty  stars  I  will 
give  you  a  treat." 

So  the  children  worked  from  day  to  day. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  see  the  influence  that 
had  been  thrown  among  them,  and  the  firm- 
ness and  pride  that  it  developed.  The 
pnpils  really  tried — that  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent. Of  course  the  teacher  had  to  help 
them.  She  had  to  watch  over  them  with  an 
anxious  interest  and  give  many  a  word  of 
Warning  when  she  saw  some  weak  or  thought- 
less little  soul  wsllking  into  temptation. 
Then  all  did  not  succeed,  even  with  her 
help;  and  some  days  no  golden  star  was 
added.  But  a  real  success  was  gained  iii  the 
growing  steadiness  of  many.  She  heard 
them  talking  it  over  at  recess,  and  remarks 
like  this  were  general :  "/  can  do  it  if  I 
try.  I  can  go  a  whole  Week  without  whis* 
pering."  It  was  not  easy  work^  but  it  was 
better  than  scolding  or  punishment.  It  was 
a  radical  method,  in  that  it  went  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  matter. 

The  teacher  felt  that  she  was  accomplish- 
ing some  real  lasting  good  in  assisting  the 
child  to  conquer  himself.  And  what,  after 
all,  is  our  work  but  just  this?  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  tna)(e  ine  readers,  writers,  spellers, 
aad  accurate  alScdilntants  of  our  pupils,  but 


it  is  far  better  to  influence  them  to  be  pure, 
loving,  honest,  and  faithful.  Knowledge 
fades  away,  and  our  pet  systems  ate  super- 
seded by  others.  But  the  world  has  evei* 
need  of  a  finer,  sweeter  living,  of  earnest 
soub  in  sound,  well-trained  bodies. 

American  Teacher. 
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TO  those  who  have  been  working  in  city 
libraries  or  business  offices  there  is  noth- 
ing so  refreshing  as  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  or 
of  the  mountains.  The  mere  outlook  gives 
one  a  s^nse  of  exhilaration.  So  does  a 
glance  at  the  unbroken  horizon  line  to  on^ 
who  has  only  seen  segments  of  the  hekvens 
above  the  tops  of  city  houses.  A  healthful 
and  joyftil  life  needs  recurring  visions  of  the 
whole  of  things.  Men  are  not  artisans  if  they 
are  true  to  themselves — they  are  artists ;  and 
they  need  continually  to  reinforce  the  detail 
work  of  the  moment  by  a  fresh  impressioil 
of  the  completed  conception.  If  these  out^ 
looks  and  visions  do  not  come  life  becomes 
monotonous  and  work  becomes  drudgery. 
We  are  all  conscious  of  the  difference  ill 
people  in  just  this  matter  of  breadth  of  view. 
Some  men  and  women  are  unable  to  se^ 
anything  outside  of  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
own  personal  interests.  Every  question  that 
comes  up,  no  matter  how  universal  its  rela- 
tion, must  be  decided  by  its  personal  effect 
upon  themselves,  and  every  other  person 
whom  they  meet  must  be  judged  by  theit 
own  habits  and  standards.  In  a  remote  vil- 
lage people  who  have  been  shut  off  front 
contact  with  the  world  often  judge  th^ 
world,  of  which  they  know  little,  without 
hesitation,  from  their  own  small  and  pro- 
vincial point  of  view.  Contact  with  such- 
persons  means  weariness  arid  Vexation  ta 
every  one  of  a  larger  model.  There  is 
nothing  so  debilitating  and  humiliating  as 
to  find  that  one  has  talked  petty  person- 
alities for  an  hour  with  another  whose  whol^ 
current  of  thought  circles  about  these  things. 
These  local  standards,  these  small  prejudices^ 
are  mists  which  almost  wholly  conceal  fronk 
the  eyes  of  many  people  the  large  and 
healthful  relations  of  persons  and  questions. 
Every  one  who  cares  to  live  in  any  real 
sense  must  rid  himself  to  a  large  degree  of' 
personal  feelings  in  matters  of  judgment., 
and  of  those  prejudices  which  are  a  kind  ot 
intensified  ignorance.  As  the  man  of 
woman  of  small  personal  outlook  exhaustr. 
and  wearies,  so  does  the  man  or  woman 
of  large  and  noble  comprehension  of  life: 
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Strengthen  and  exhilarate.  There  are  some 
people  who  affect  us  as  the  woods  do,  with 
a  sense  of  inexhaustible  healthfulness  and 
resources,  or  as  a  wide  view  does,  with  a 
a  sense  of  largeness  and  comprehensiveness. 
Contact  with  such  persons  is  tonic ;  it  makes 
us  conscious  of  our  own  ignbrance ;  it  shows 
us  how  small  and  inadequate  our  own  stand- 
ards are,  and  it  fits  us  for  a  nobler  way  of 
looking  at  life. 

This  is  the  temper  we  should  all  strive  to 
cultivate.  When  a  new  neighbor  moves  into 
a  community  the  question  should  not  be. 
To  what  church  will  he  go  ?  but.  What  kind 
of  a  man  is  he?  The  question  should  not  be, 
With  which  party  will  he  vote?  but,  Is  he 
thoughtful,  sincere,  independent  ?  If  we  find 
his  mode  of  life  at  variance  with  our  own,  in- 
stead of  at  once  passing  judgment  upon  him 
from  our  own  local  standards  we  should 
seek  to  find  whether  he  has  not  some  larger 
standard  than  we.  No  one  except  a  really 
superior  man  knows  how  much  superior 
people  suffer  from  the  prejudices  and  ignor- 
ance of  their  fellows.  In  theology,  in 
science,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  practical  liv- 
ing, the  strong,  original,  independent  man 
is  always  subjected  to  the  misconceptions 
and  prejudices  of  those  who  are  entirely 
conventional  in  their  opinions  and  practice 
-7-those  who  have  accepted  things  as  they 
find  them,  and  regard  any  departure  from 
the  conventional  standard  as  a  kind  of 
moral  treason.  An  artist  takes  up  his  resi- 
dence among  farmers,  and  because  he 
neither  sows  nor  reaps  they  set  him  down 
as  a  worthless  fellow,  trifling  away  the  life 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  kind  of  labor 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  This 
judgment  may  or  may  not  be  a  small  matter 
to  the  artist,  but  it  is  always  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  the  men  who  form  it. 

The  best  way  of  getting  out  of  this  narrow 
life  is  to  have  generous  purposes  ourselves; 
is  to  feel  that  life  is  something  more  than 
the  particular  occupation  in  which  we  are 
•engaged,  and  that  success  in  that  may  be 
coincident  with  complete  failure  as  a  whole. 
A  man  who  gets  a  generous  aim  and  endeav- 
ors to  live  by  it  will  soon  learn  to  respect 
the  larger  aims  of  other  men  and  to  under- 
:stand  that  their  different  habits  and  methods 
may  be  quite  superior  to  his  own.  The  war 
for  the  liberation  of  humanity)  in  which  the 
German  poet  Heine  wished  to  be  counted  a 
faithful  soldier,  is  not  focused  at  one  or  two 
.points;  it  is  a  strife  which  goes  on  the 
>world  over;  it  sometimes  divides  house- 
holds, as  when  a  son  or  a  daughter  develops 
:some  talent  for  an  occupation  different  from 
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those  in  which  the  family  fortunes  have 
hitherto  been  made ;  it  breaks  out  in  a  neigh- 
borhood when  some  man  dares  to  depart 
from  the  conventional  usage  and  wear  a 
coat  of  his  own  cutting  or  utter  a  truth  of 
his  own  finding.  Before  condemning  let 
us  search  our  own  hearts,  lest  in  our  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance  we  pass  judgment  on  a 
prophet.  Such  things  have  happened  and 
may  happen  in  every  community. 

Christian  Umom, 


FOR  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Henry 
Francis  Harrington  was  Superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  died  recently  at  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  had  been  spending  a 
few  weeks  hoping  to  regain  his  strength. 
Mr.  Harrington  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  educational  features  of  the  coun- 
try for  many  years.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  great  men  in  his  ability  to  have  positive 
opinions  on  all  educational  questions,  and 
definite  methods  on  all  schoolroom  work  and 
processes,  advocating  the  same  with  ardor 
without  once  leaving  a  sting  in  his  criticisms 
of  ethers.  No  man  has  hit  harder  than  he, 
and  yet  he  has  never  bruised  an  antagonist. 
There  are  many  men  who  have  said  things 
with  comparative  mildness  who  have  left 
wounds  that  never  heal,  but  his  spirit  was 
always  good,  his  sincerity  unquestioned;  his 
loyalty  to  all  educational  leaders,  because 
they  were  leaders,  whether  he  agreed  with 
them  or  not,  was  a  marked  characteristic 
The  most  venturesome  experimenter,  the 
most  ingenious,  deviser  of  methods,  the  roost 
resolute  defender  of  positions  in  which  he 
believed,  ready  ever  to  recede  from  any 
position  which  experience  taught  him  had 
been  hastily  or  faultily  taken,  the  keenest 
wit,  an  ardent  student  of  pedagogical  liter- 
ature, his  death  makes  a  vacancy  in  the  edu- 
cational ranks  that  will  not  easily  be  filled. 
Born  in  Roxbury,  August  15,  18 14,  of 
Joseph  and  Rebecca  (Smith)  Harrington, 
fitted  for  college  at  Phillips-Exeter  Academy 
in  1829-30,  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1834,  a  fellow  studei^  at  the  academy  with 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  classmate  in 
college  of  Thomas  Gushing,  founder  of 
Ghauncey  Hall  School ;  usher  of  the  Boston 
English  High  School  from  1835-36,  editor 
of  a  Boston  daily,  editor  of  a  monthly  (^The 
Galaxy)^  a  student  in  theology  with  Rev^ 
Dr.  Bellows,  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  1841 ;  a  clergyman  in 
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Providence,  R.  I.,  1842-4;  pastor  at  Albany 
and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1845-47;  pastor  of  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Lawrence,  from  1847-53  i 
pastor  of  the  Lee  Street  Church,  Cambridge, 
from  1854-64;  Superintendent  of  schools  at 
New  Bedford  fi-om  1864-87,  his  educational, 
literary,  and  clerical  career  was  honorable 
at  every  point. 

Hb  call  to  the  Superintendency  resulted 
from  the  service  he  had  rendered  on  the 
school  committees  of  Lawrence  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  enthusiasm  in  and  love  for 
his  work  could  not  have  been  greater  had 
his  life  been  spent  in  the  schoolroom.  He 
was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  became  a  super- 
intendent. <' Frail  and  ready  to  die"  was 
the  verdict  of  those  who  looked  upon  him 
at  that  time;  and  yet,  after  a  half  century  of 
life,  with  almost  no  physique,  he  has  said 
and  written  as  much,  as  well,  and  was  as 
universally  read,  as  almost  any  educator  in 
America.  We  think  his  record,  in  its  char- 
acteristics and  entirety,  is  absolutely  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  public  school 
life. 

His  manuarof  directions  for  teachers,  is- 
sued soon  after  he  went  to  New  Bedford, 
the  second  of  the  kind  ever  issued  by  a  su- 
perintendent, probably  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  book  written  upon 
distinctively  school  work  up  to  that  time. 
The  late  George  B.  Emerson,  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  discriminating  educators, 
showed  his  appreciation  of  it  by  purchasing, 
at  his  own  expense,  an  entire  edition,  and 
distributing  it  among  the  graduates  of  the 
state  nomcuil  schools  for  some  years.  Scarcely 
a  year  passed  in  which  some  address  of  his 
was  not  printed  and  extensively  circulated, 
being  the  stimulus  of  mul^tudes  and  the 
target  of  critics.  Almost  ^vtiy  address  was 
known  by  a  special  title  given  it  by  friend 
or  foe.  One  was  styled  •**  The  iconoclas- 
tic Springfield  Address  on  Grammar." 
Nearly  every  year  he  wrote  one  or  more  ar- 
ticles for  periodicals  or  educational  journals, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  He  also 
prepared  an  Elementary  Speller  and  Pri- 
mary Geography^  both  published  by  the 
Harpers,  both  of  which  are  largely  used  and 
enthusiastically  admired  by  multitudes  of 
teachers.  The  last  work  of  his  life  was 
the  preparation  of  a  United  States  History  ; 
but  the  great  work  of  every  year  was  his 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  Report,  made  by 
him  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
committee  as  the  educational  world.  He 
wrote  always  as  an  expert.  Every  report 
had  some  central  thought,  which  made  it 
invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference. 


The  public  admired  him  for  what  he  did, 
for  what  he  said,  and  for  what  he  wrote ; 
but  his  family,  his  friends  all  who  knew  him, 
loved  as  well  as  admired  him  for  what  he 
was  in  the  home  and  in  society,  in  heart  and 
life,  as  a  noble,  brilliant,  affectionate,  devout 
Christian  gentleman. 

N  En  Journal  of  Education, 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  JENNY  LIND. 


THE  celebrated  «*  Swedish  Nightingale;"  Jenny 
Lind,  who  has  just  died  in  England,  was  born  at 
diockholm,  1820,  and  nine  years  later  was  a  pupil  in 
the  training  school  of  music.  For  three  years  she 
sang  children's  parts  on  the  stage,  for  four  years  more 
was  almost  deprived  of  the  greatest  pleasure  of  her 
life  by  the  partial  loss  of  her  voice.  As  the  time  was 
busily  occupied  in  the  study  of  instrumental  music,  it 
was  not  lost,  and  the  sudden  return  of  her  wonderful 
voice  in  all  its  beauty  and  strength  started  her  on  the 
career  which  won  her  renown.  Her  first  regular 
character  on  the  stage  was  Agatha,  in  <<  Der  Frey- 
schutz,"  but  she  subsequently  studied  in  Paris  with 
Garcia  and  Meyerbeer,  not  without  some  previous 
discouragement  from  the  former,  and  returned  to 
Stockholm  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  her  people,  before 
she  made  her  start  in  her  first  tour  of  Europe,  at  Dres- 
den, and  achieved  her  great  triumph,  in  1844,  at  Ber- 
lin, as  Vielka  in  "  The  Camp  of  Silesia."  This  was 
written  specially  for  her  by  Meyerbeer,  who  remained 
her  fast  friend  until  his  death.  }enny  Lind's  success 
was  so  gre^t  and  contimious,  that  when  she  made  her 
first  appearance  in  London,  in  1847,  she  was  wel- 
comed as  the  first  singer  of  the  day,  and  her  phe- 
nomenal voice  has  prolMbly  been  unsurpassed  by  any 
of  the  great  singers  who  have  succeeded  her  either 
upon  the  concert  or  operatic  stage.  Her  first  concert 
in  America  was  given  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York, 
on'  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  11, 1850.  Most  of  the 
tickets  were  sold  at  auction  on  the  previous  Saturday 
and  Monday.  Genin,  the  hatter,  purchased  the  first 
ticket  at  ^225.  (The  first  ticket  sold  in  Boston  was 
to  Ossian  E.  Dodge,  composer  of  **  Ossian's  Sere- 
nade," for  ^25.)  The  great  parterre  and  gallery  of 
Castle  Garden  were  divided  by  imaginary  lines  into 
four  compartments,  each  of  which  was  designated  by 
a  lamp  of  a  peculiar  color.  The  tickets  were  printed 
in  colors  corresponding  with  the  location  which  the 
holders  were  to  occupy,  and  there  were  one  hundred 
ushers  with  rosettes,  and  bearing  wands  tipped  with 
ribbons  of  the  same  hue.  Though  five  thousund 
persons  were  present,  their  entrance  was  marked  by 
the  most  perfect  order  and  quiet.  The  reception  of 
Jenny  lind  on  this,  her  first  appearance,  in  point  of 
enthusiasm,  was  probably  never  before  equalled  in 
the  world.  As  Mr.  Jules  Benedict,  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra, led  her  toward  the  footlights,  the  entire  audi- 
ence rose  to  their  feet  and  welcomed  her  with  three 
cheers,  accompanied  by  the  waving  of  thousands  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  the  casting  of  bouquets 
before  her.  This  was  by  far  the  largest  audience  be- 
fore which  Jenny  had  ever  sung.  She  was  evidently 
much  agitated,  but  the  orchestra  had  commenced,  and 
before  she  had  sung  a  dozen  notes  of  **  Casta  Diva," 
she  began  to  recover  her  self-possession  and  long  be- 
fore the  scene  was  concluded  she  was  as  calm  as  if 
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sitting  in  her  own  drawing-room.  Towards  the  last 
portion  of  the  cavatina  the  audience  were  so  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  their  feelings  that  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  air  was  drowned  in  a  tempest  of  ac- 
clamation. Enthusiasm  had  been  wrought  to  its 
highest  pitch,  but  the  musical  powers  of  Jenny  Lind 
exceeded  all  the  brilliant  anticipations  which  had 
been  formed,  and  her  triumph  was  complete.  When 
Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum,  whose  contract  with  her  was  for 
one  hundred  concerts  at  ^looo  each  and  expenses — 
though  she  was  paid  nearly  double  this  amount — an- 
nounced that  the  entire  proceeds  of  this  first  concert 
were  to  go  to  charitable  objects,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  audience  would  go  frantic  with  applause.  From 
New  York  she  went  to  Boston,  Providence,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  the  other  chief 
cities  in  the  Union.  Vast  audiences  everywhere 
awaited  her,  municipal,  musical  and  other  deputations 
tendering  her  honors,  and  during  every  performance 
there  was  a  constant  succession  of  hurrahs,  encores» 
and  other  demonstrations  of  intense  delight. 

In  her  "  Reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,**  Mile. 
Polko  says  of  }enny  Lind :  *<  When  she  appeared  in 
Leipzig,  on  December  4,  1S45,  ^^  concert  public 
were  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement ;  and  when  at 
length  she  came  forward  on  the  raised  platform,  a 
slender,  girlish  form,  with  luxuriant,  fair  hair,  dressed 
in  pink  silk,  and  white  and  pink  camellias  on  her 
breast  and  in  her  hair,  in  all  the  chaste  grace  of  her 
deportment,  and  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  pretensions, 
the  spell  was  dissolved,  and  the  most  joyous  extlama- 
tions  ensued.  She  looked  ^^eautiful  only  when  she 
sang,  and  also  in  the  portrait  done  by  Magnus  in  Ber- 
lin, which  may  well  be  called  a  glorified  one.  She 
was  pate,  and  had  no  freshness  of  complexion,  nor 
were  her  features  either  regular  or  in  any  way  re- 
markable. Music  alone,  and  nothing  else,  transfig- 
ured her  countenance  wonderfully ;  it  then  became 
actually  transparent,  the  soul  within  shining  brightly 
through  the  earthly  veil  in  the  most  enchanting  man- 
ner. And  it  was  thus  she  sang  on  that  evening  in  the 
Gewandhaus,  Bellini's  *  Casta  Diva,'  the  duet  from 
the  *  Montecchi  e  Capuletti,'  '  Se  fuggire,'  with  Miss 
Dolby,  the  letter  aria  from  Mozart's  *  Don  }aan,'  and 
two  of  Mendelssohn's  songs,  *  Aur  Flugeln  des  Ge- 
sanges'  and  <Leise  zicht  durch  mein  Gemuth.*  I 
cannot  remember  how  I  got  home  after  that  concert. 
I  only  know  that  I  trembled  and  wept,  and  never 
closed  my  eyes  all  night.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
<  Casta  Diva,'  with  all  its  pearly  ornaments  and  florid 
graces,  nor  the  lovely  Giulietta,  nor  the  stately  Donna 
Anna,  who  haunted  my  thoughts,  and  whom  I  seemed 
ever  to  hear ;  it  was  exclusively  the  ineffably  sweeC 
ethereal,  almost  unearthly,  '  By  the  first  rose  thou 
hap'st  to  meet'  And  what  must  Mendelssohn  have 
felt,  who  was  seated  at  the  piano,  accompanying  the , 
singer,  and  from  whose  soul  this  lovely  flower  of  song 
had  sprung !" 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
John  Howard  Payne's  life  was  that  when  Jenny  Lind 
sang  "  Home,  Sweet  Home"  to  him.  The  occasion 
was  the  Jenny  Lind  concert  in  Washington,  the  night 
of  December  17,  1850.  The  assembly  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  distinguisned  ever  seen  in  a  concert  room  in 
this  country.  The  immense  National  Hall,  hastily 
constructed  for  the  occasion  of  the  ruins  of  the 
burned  National  Theatre,  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
Among  the  notables  present  and  occupying  front 
seats  were  President  Fillmore,  Daniel  Webster^ 
Henry  Clay,  General  Scott,  and  John  Howard  Payne. 

Jenny  Lind  opened  with  the  **  Cahta  Diva,"  and  fol- 
»wed  with  the  **  Flute  Song"  (in  which  her  voice 


contested  in  rivalry  for  parity  and  sweetness  with  a 
flute  in  the  duet),  then  the  famous  "  Bird  Song,"  and 
next  on  her  programme  the  "  Greeting  to  America." 
All  the  pieces  were  applauded  apparently  to  the  full 
capacity  of  an  enthusiastic  audience,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  was  in  his  most  genial  aftter-dinner  mood, 
emphasised  the  plaudit  by  rising  from  his  seat  and 
making  Jenny  a  profound  bow,  as  if  responding  for 
the  country  to  her  "  Greeting."  But  when  the 
**  Swedish  Nightingale"  answered  the  encore  by 
turning  in  the  direction  of  John  Howard  Pajme  and 
giving  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  with  ail  the  wonder- 
fnl  tenderness,  parity  and  simplicity  befitting  both  the 
words  and  the  air  of  the  immortal  song,  the  differ- 
ence was  at  once  seen  between  the  mechanical  ap- 
plause called  out  by  a  display  of  fine  vocalization, 
and  that  elicited  by  the  "  touch  of  natnre  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin."  Before  the  first  line  of  the 
song  was  completed,  the  andience  was  fairly  **  off  its 
feet,"  and  could  scarcely  wait  for  a  pause  to  give 
expression  to  its  enthusiasm.  People  ordinarily  of 
the  undemonstrative  sort  clapped,  stamped  and 
shouted  as  if  they  were  mad,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  uproar.  Meantime  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  Payne,  a  small -si^d,  ele^ 
gantly-moulded,  gray-haired  gentleman,  who  blushed 
violently  at  finding  himself  the  centre  of  so  many 
glances. 

During  Jenny  Lindas  concert  toar,  the  orchestra, 
composed  of  eighteen  soloists,  was  promised  a  benefit 
performance  at  Pitt^buigh,  but  for  reasons  it  was  not 
given.  Prof.  Waldauer,  who  (1887)  is  probably  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  orchestra,  says  of  it  and 
of  her :  **  We  were  feeling  pretty  badly  about  our  dis- 
appointment, but  on  our  arrival  in  Baltimore  City,  to 
which  we  went  from  Pittsburgh,  she  sent  for  me  and 
gave  me  a  check  for  I5000,  requesting  me  to  give  it 
to  the  orchestra  with  her  compliments,  saying  that 
she  regretted  she  had  been  unable  to  keep  her 
promise,  but  sent  her  check  in  lieu  of  the  benefit  per- 
formance. You  can  imagine  the  pleasure  of  the  boys 
on  receiving  this,  and  when  she  came  on  the  stage 
that  night  we  gave  her  a  flourish  with  drum  and 
trumpet  such  as  no  Shaksperian  kin^  ever  received. 
*  *  Jenny  Lind's  voice  could  fill  with  ease  the  lar- 
gest hall  m  existence ;  her  execution  was  marvelous, 
her  technique  incomparable,  for  she  could  imitate 
almost  any  musici^  instrument.  In  the  introduction 
to  *  Alice's '  air  in  '  Robert  le  Diable '  the  orches- 
tra has  a  beautiful  passage,  which  is  taken  up  by  one 
instrument  after  another,  until  at  least  the  bassoons 
finish  the  introduction.  One  night  in  Philadelphia 
we  were  playing  that  passage,  when,  instead  of  com- 
mencing her  aria,  she  amused  herself  by  imitating 
every  instrument  used  in  the  introduction.  The 
orchestra  and  audience  were  spellbound,  and  could 
hardly  control  their  delight.  *  *  When  we  arrived 
in  New  York  we  gave  concerts  at  Castle  Garden  with 
the  same  success.  She  gave  the  orchestra  another 
benefit  there,  which  yielded  ^1^,000.  My  engage- 
ment ended  there.  When  I  went  to  bid  Jenny  Lind 
good-bye,  she  tried  to  induce  me  to  go  on  with  her, 
but  I  told  her  that  I  had  an  engagement  awaiting  me 
at  St.  Louis.  After  I  had  said  farewell  to  her  and 
returned  to  my  room,  her  secretary  came  to  me  and 
handed  me  a  check  for  $1000  as  a  last  present  from 
the  noble  woman." 

The  generosity  of  Jenny  Lind  was  unbounded.  To 
say  nothing  of  her  numerous  heavy  benefactions  to 
societies  and  individuals,  amounting  to  some  $50,000 
during  her  brief  stay  in  America,  &re  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  her  sweet  tenderness.    One  night,  while  giv- 
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ing  conceits  in  Boston,  a  girl  approached  the  ticket 
office,  and  laying  down  three  dollars  for  a  ticket,  re- 
marked :  *'  Tliere  goes  half  a  month's  earnings,  b^it  I 
am  determined  to  hear  Jenny  Und  sing."  Her  secre- 
tary beard  the  remark,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterward, 
cooang  into  Jenny's  room,  be  Uughingly  related  to 
ber  the  circumstance.  **  Would  you  know  the  girl 
again  ?"  asked  Jenny»  witb  an  earnest  look.  Upon 
receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  she  placed  ft  $20  gold 
coin  in  bis  band  and  said :  **  Poor  girl  I  Give  her 
that,  witb  my  best  compliments.'*  While  in  the  same 
city  a  domtttic  in  a  family  at  Roxbury  called  on 
Jenny.  She  detained  her  visitor  several  hours,  talking 
about  **  home"  and  other  matters,  and  in  the  evening 
look  her  in  ber  carriage  to  the  concert  and  gave  her 
a  seat,  and  sent  ber  back  to  Roabury  in  a  carriage  at 
the  close  of  the  performance.  Doubtless  the  poor 
girl  caned  with  ber  substantial  evidence  of  her  coun- 
trywoman's bounty. 

Jenny  Lind's  little  estate  in  England  is  called  by 
the  country  people  Wind's  Point.  The  little  granite 
bouse  with  a  tower  was  known  as  the  "  Nightingale's 
Nest."  It  stands  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hereford- 
shire Beacon,  and,  except  from  the  hill,  u  entirely 
bidden  from  view  by  a  smaU  wood  of  laurel,  spruce 
and  fir  trees.  In  a  prominent  spot,  whence  the  view 
is  particularly  charming,  stands  a  round  pavilion,  in 
Ibe  shape  of  a  temple,  which  was  built  after  ber  own 
deagn.  Here  she  would  often  sit,  surrounded  by 
her  children  and  grandchildren.  It  is  four  miles 
Irom  Malvern  Abbey  where  she  was  buried  Nov- 
ember,  1887.  At  her  funeral  tributes  of  respect  and 
afiiection  were  as  marked  as  during  the  days  long 
past,  when  she  was  the  Queen  of  Soi^.  There  were 
wreaths,  bouquets  and  cut  flowers  from  nearly  all  the 
gentry  of  Hereford  and  Worcester,  and  the  myrtle 
wreaUi,  made  from  the  shrub  she  had  planted  on  h«r 
wedding  day,  and  cared  for  all  her  life,  was  placed 
inside  the  coffin.  The  wreath  sent  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  one  of  tiny  laurel  leaves,  interspersed  with 
tiny  white  chrysanthemums.  A  cross,  upo^  a  lyre  of 
white  azaleas,  was  from  the  Prince  of  Wales;  a 
wreath  of  imperial  pale  blush  roses  and  violets  came 
from  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden ;  another,  of  the 
same  kind,  was  from  the  Roval  College  of  Music, 
in  Sweden,  which  Jenny  Lind  had  founded,  repre- 
senting the  common  wild  flowers  of  that  country, 
and  one,  of  white  lilies  and  forget-me-nots,  was  sent 
by  the  Swedish  Minister.  The  precentor  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral  and  all  his  choristers  were  present. 
Beneath  a  wealth  of  flowers  on  <the  rosewood  casket 
— which  lay  on  a  bier  of  royal  purple  velvet — was  a 
plate  bearing  the  name  **  Jenny  Maria  Lind -Gold - 
Schmidt,*'  with  the  dates  of  her  birth,  death,  and 
buriaL  The  anthem  was  from  "  Elijah,"  which 
Jenny  Lind  had  often  sung—**  He  that  endureth  to 
the  end  shall  be  saved."  There  was  also  given  a 
hymn  beginning,  ''The  precious  seed  of  weeping  to- 
day we  sow  once  more."  As  the  bearers  were  re-' 
moving  the  casket  to  a  cemetery  near  by,  I  observed 
a  village  woman,  who  led  a  cbUd,  stop  to  pick  up  a 
lew  violets  that  had  fallen  from  the  casket -top  upon 
the  green  sward  and  press  them  to  her  lips.  The 
hillsides  around  the  church  and  cemeteries  were 
frdriy  black  with  people,  not  only  of  the  vicinity,  but 
from  distant  villages,  whose  tearful  demeanor  was 
reamrkable.  After  the  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  grave,  I  talked  witb  some  of  the  villagers,  and 
their  grief  for  their  dead  benefactress  was  most  pa- 
thetic. The  remains  were  not  shown,  but  I  learned 
from  the  undertaker  that  her  face  grew  hourly  after 
death  more  sweet  and  pleasant  than  even  in  life. 


'•THE  KINO  OF  INSTRUMENTS." 

Thc  two  most  pleasing,  expressive,  and  powerful 
single  instruments  of  music  are  the  human  voice  and 
the  violin.  The  one,  the  gift  of  beneficent  nature, 
has  from  the  creation  exercised  its  touching  influence 
on  the  human  soul — the  other,  the  product  of  the  in- 
genuity of  man,  has  only  within  the  last  three  cen* 
tunes  attained  to  perfection;  but  since  that  period 
what  enjoyment,  what  rapture  it  has  occasioned, 
when  in  the  hand  of  genius !  While  the  melodious 
tones  of  Orisi  and  Mario,  Jenny  Lind  or  Campanini, 
have  touched  with  sympathetic  feelings  the  hearts 
and  imaginations  of  spell-bound  listeners,  bow  have 
the  magic  tones  of  Paganioi  and  others  wrapped  the 
souls  of  wondering  thousands  in  an  elysium  of  de- 
light !  What  effect  of  the  voice  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  violin,  except  that  of  speech  ?  The  violin  in 
the  hands  of  genius  can  draw  tears  or  create  laughter. 
Whoever  has  heard  the  great  masters  of  this  extraor- 
dinary instrument,  has  heard  all  the  sweetness  of 
tone,  the  intensity  of  feeling,  the  power  of  expression 
that  the  most  gifted  sons  and  daughters  of  song  could 
possibly  produce  without  the  additional  aid  of  speech. 
The  violin,  in  fact,  in  its  power  of  expression  far  ex- 
cels those  singers,  of  whom  there  are  too  many,  who, 
while  singing  the  notes,  fail  to  make  their  hearers 
understand  the  meaning  of  their  songs.  If  a  merry 
dance  is  produced  by  the  agile  bow,  its  sympathetic 
tones  at  once  excite  a  corresponding  feeling.  If  a 
plaintive  air  streams  in  delicious  and  heart-touching 
cadences  from  the  strings,  what  soul  is  there  so  dead 
to  feeling  as  not  to  respond  ?  Thc  perfection  of  the 
violin  is  that  its  master,  if  alive  to  the  suUle  and 
mysterious  influences  of  the  imagination,  can  sing 
upon  it  the  most  perfect  and  touching  "songs  without 
words."  It  is  besides  the  only  instrument,  except  the 
voice,  which  is  perfect.  Every  shade  of  expression, 
every  nicety  of  tone  can  be  produced  on  it.  All 
other  instruments  are  defective  in  comparison  with 
the  violin,  because  they  can  not  do  this.  They  are 
111  more  or  less  imperfect ;  and,  therefore,  fail  in  those 
subtleties  of  expression  of  which  the  violin  and  the 
voice  are  such  aole  exponents.  What  gratitude  do  we 
owe,  then,  to  those  great  masters  of  Cremona,  more 
especially  the  Amati  and  Stradivarius,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  violin  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection.  Music  has  in  all  ages  been  a  source  of 
the  purest  delight.  In  the  present  age  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  music  forms  one  of  the  most  general  and  the 
most  refined  sources  of  amusement  and  pleasure.  All 
classes  of  people  are  now  privileged  to  join  in  its  de- 
lightful enjoyments.  Even  the  home  of  the  day 
laborer,  upon  low  wages,  is  now  often  elevated  by  the 
elegant  practice  of  music,  through  the  increased 
facilities  for  producing  instruments  at  a  cheap  rate. 
The  consequence  is  that  in  the  present  age  there  is 
a  more  general  study  and  a  finer  perception  of  what 
is  good  and  beautiful,  and  their  elevating  tendencies 
are  doing  much  for  the  mental  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  all  classes. 

An  extraordinary  feature  of  the  musical  world  of 
the  present  day  Is  the  enormous  orchestras  which  can 
be  produced  on  special  occasions.  A  chorus  of  sev- 
eral thousand  voices  supported  by  hundreds  of  instru- 
ments may  now  be  heard,  rendering  the  immortal 
compositions  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  divine 
art,  in  the  People's  Palace  at  Sydenham  and  else- 
where. These  orchestras  are  chieffy  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  of  whom  the  anisan  is  the 
chief  element.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  instru- 
ments and  the  adoption  of  what  may  be  called  the 
joint-stock  principle  are  tending  stifl  further  to  en- 
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large  the  boundaries  of  the  practical  musical  world. 
At  any  time  and  for  any  purpose  it  is  now  easy  to 
secure  a  band  and  chorus  sufficient  in  numbers  and 
executive  power  to  render  in  an  efficient  and  power- 
ful manner,  the  glorious  productions  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Handel,  and  other  great  masters.  On  all 
these  occasions,  the  violin  bears  a  most  important 
part.  It  is  the  leading  instrument  in  these  great  per- 
formances, as  it  is,  after  the  voice,  the  most  powerful 
medium  of  expression  in  solo.  It  is  also  the  people's 
instrument.  The  labors  of  many  eminent  violin- 
makers  who  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  great 
masters,  have  so  immensely  improved  the  art,  that  a 
good  instrument  may  now  be  possessed  by  any  one. 
And  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  with  its  improvement 
has  arisen  also  the  extensive  and  wide-spread  practice 
of  music  generally.  An  ear  accustomed  to  the  fine 
tone  of  a  good  violin  will  not  now  tolerate  a  bad 
pianoforte. 

The  violin  is  an  instrument  which,  though  small 
and  of  trifling  original  cost,  has  yet  commanded  ex- 
traordinary prices.  The  reason  of  the  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  these  instruments  is  a  subject 
possessing  strong  claims  to  notice  from  virtuoso  and 
amateur.  To  distinguish  by  the  outward  character- 
istics and  peculiarities  of  tone,  that  which  will  be  of 
pecuniary  value  to  the  possessor  and  yield  the  utmost 
delight  to  the  hearer,  is  an  acquirement  at  once  dtffi- 
cult  to  obtain,  and  valuable  when  obtained.  Of  late 
years  the  history  of  the  violin  and  its  congeners  has 
received  much  attention.  Elaborate  and  costly  trea- 
tises have  been  published,  some  of  which  being 
written  in  foreign  languages,  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  not  accessible  on  that  account  to  many  of  those 
who  desire  to  peruse  them.  Others  ar«)  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  others  still,  from  their  high 
price,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  greater  number  of 
amateurs. 

The  bridge  of  the  violin  is  a  very  important  agent 
in  regulating  an  instrument.  No  general  rule  will 
serve  for  this  matter.  Some  instruments  require  the 
bridge  thick,  others  thin ;  some  a  close  grain,  and 
others  the  contrary.  The  bridge  should  be  fitted  as 
accurately  as  the  post,  and  as  though  it  grew  from  the 
belly,  the  feet  touching  equally  all  round.  Tail 
pieces  are  better  quite  free  from  ornaments,  which 
frequently  cause  the  instrument  to  jar  disagreeably. 
The  strings  are  of  great  importance.  They  should 
be  adjusted  to  be  in  perfect  hfths.  This  is  essential ; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  play  double  notes  cor- 
rectly in  tune.  It  may  be  done  with  a  little  trouble. 
When  the  instrument  is  in  tune  on  the  open  notes, 
place  the  finger  across  the  strings ;  for  example,  at 
B  on  the  second  string,  and  F  on  the  first  string.  If 
the  fifth  is  imperfect,  tune  one  string  a  shade  higher 
and  try  again.  If  then  perfect  it  requires  a  smaller 
string.  If  not,  tune  a  shade  lower  than  the  perfect  open 
fifth ;  if  then  right  when  tried  as  before,  it  requires  a 
thicker  string.  A  good  bow  is  as  important  as  a  good 
violin.  The  Tourte  family  of  Paris  were  for  three 
generations  famous  for  their  bows,  and  Francis  Tourte, 
who  died  in  1835,  is  rated  the  Stradivarius  of  the 
bow,  which  he  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection. 
His  bows  were  light,  flexible,  and  straight,  highly 
finished,  and  made  of  the  finest  Brazil  wood. 


Can  everybody  sing  ?  Charles  Lamb  said,  **  Sen- 
timentally, I  am  disposed  to  harmony;  but  organic- 
ally, I  am  incapable  of  a  tune."  Many  persons  are 
like  him — or  think  they  are — in  this  respect,. while, 
on  tK«  n»Kf>r  hand,  there  are  others  who  confess  the 
nt  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  ' 


I  do  but  sing  because  I  must. 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnet  sings. 

The  famous  Abbe  Liszt  does  not  see  why,  with  all 
the  natural  vocal  organs,  every  person  should  not  be 
as  well  able  to  sing  as  to  talk.  He  says :  **  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  schoolmasters  of  whom  Prus- 
sia can  boast  is  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  reader. 
Both  hi?  reading  and  conversation  are  musical — 
highly  so ;  and  his  various  and  beauriful  intonation! 
might  be  graduated  by  a  scale.  Yet  he  has  never 
learned  to  sing,  having  been  early  led  to  believe  him- 
self destitute  of  the  necessary  taste  and  talent."  We 
have  seen  a  little  girl  who  appeared  to  be  as  destitute 
of  an  ear  for  music,  or  of  power  to  execute,  as  was 
this  schoolmaster.  Yet  her  parents,  being  deter- 
mined that  she  should  sing,  contrived  to  set  her  a 
daily  example.  This  example,  though  not  the  most 
perfect,  aided  by  the  custom  of  singing  in  the  day- 
school  and  Sabbath-school  which  she  attended,  at 
length  wrought  a  change  in  her,  and  she  has  long 
been  a  good  singer.  A .  plain,  common-sense  man 
was  accustomed  to  say :  **  Any  one  who  can  call  the 
cows  can  sing."  The  remark  has  truth  in  it,  even 
though  we  should  admit  a  somewhat  wide  diversity 
in  natural  character.  Every  one  can  read  and  speak 
with  more  or  less  of  accuracy,  and  of  music,  too ; 
then  why  cannot  every  one  sing  ?  The  remark  has 
been  credited  to  Lowell  Mason  that  "  Anybody  can 
sing  who  can  tell  a  flute  from  a  cow-bell ;"  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  Lamb.like  "  incapability 
of  tune"  professf^d  by  so  many  people  comes  more 
from  neglect  or  lack  of  opportunity  than  from  natural 
defect.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  science  of  music  and  the  gift 
of  music;  and  men  like  Mason  and  Liszt,  in  main- 
taining that  every  one  can  sing,  have  never  implied 
that  all  have  musical  genius,  or  even  a  good  faculty 
for  music.  Culture  can  nuike  a  singer,  but  it  cannot 
make  the  "  gift  of  song." 


> 


ON  CHESTNUT  FARMING. 


THE  farmers  of  Sullivan  county  in  this 
State  held  their  annual  agricultural  fair 
last  week  and  the  managers  had  Governor 
Beaver  on  the  ground  to  talk  to  the  assem- 
bled thousands.  The  Governor  made  one 
of  his  easy,  familiar  speeches,  touching  upon 
many  subjects  connected  with  agriculture 
and  giving  some  wholesome  advice  as  to  the 
introduction  of  more  varied  farming^  and 
the  necessities  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
their  industries. 

But  the  most  valuable  suggestion  he  made 
to  them  was  in  a  novel  direction,  although 
the  same  idea  has  more  than  once  been 
thrown  out  and  ably  advocated  in  the  de- 
bates in  our  home  agricultural  society.  It 
was  anything  but  a  "chestnut,"  although 
it  was  about  chestnuts.  The  Governor  told 
the  Sullivan  county  farmers  chestnuts  were 
worth  six  dollars  per  bushel  in  Chicago  and 
other  western  cities,  with  a  larger  demand 
than  the  supply,  and  he  recommended  the 
planting  of  chestnut  trees  and  the  growing 
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of  chestnuts  as  an  adjunct  to  the  farmer's 
usual  crops. 

This  will  seem  to  many  persons  a  trivial 
and  very  insignificant  suggestion,  but  it  is 
not  so.  It  is  important  and  full  of  meaning 
and  means  money  in  the  pockets  of  those 
who  shall  follow  it.  Very  few  persons  are 
aware  of  the  £act  that  we  have  domestic 
chestnuts  growing  in  this  county  fully 
double  the  size  of  the  largest  ones  that  grow 
wild  in  our  chestnut  groves.  Some  of  these 
have  been  exhibited  every  fall  at  the  meet- 
ings  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society,  ex- 
citing the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. 
Some  very  fine  specimens  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  Farmers'  Fair  at  Lititz,  (Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,)  last  week.  The  burrs  contain- 
ing them  were  as  large  as  a  very  large  ap- 
ple, and  the  rich  brown  nuts  were  so  attrac- 
tive to  many  who  saw  them  that  they 
disappeared  one  by  one  until  only  those  in 
the  burrs  remained.  These  chestnuts  are 
as  easily  grafted  as  apples  or  pears.  When 
grafted  on  our  wild  stock  they  have  been 
known  to  bear  the  second  year.  We  have 
seen  scores  of  two-year-old  grafts  in  the 
nursery  of  H.  M.  Engle,  at  Marietta,  Pa., 
supporting  burrs.  They  bear  almost  as  soon 
as  peach  trees,  and  the  nuts  are  equal  in 
quality  to  the  best  of  the  native  wild  ones 
raised  hereabouts,  and  superior  to  the  large 
ones  brought  from  Spain  and  Italy. 
/►  We  believe  an  acre  of  ground  planted 
with  chestnut  trees  of  this  cultivated  variety/ 
will  in  ten  years  yield  a  handsome  paying 
crop,  and  from  that  time  onward  yield  a 
larger  revenue  than  an  acre  planted  with  any 
other  of  the  usual  farm  crops.  When  planted 
where  it  has  plenty  of  room  for  expansion, 
the  chestnut  is  very  different  from  the  tall, 
slender  tree,  seen  growing  wild  in  the  woods. 
It  spreads  out  its  giant  arro$  like  an  oak  and 
covers  a  large  area.  Perhaps  thirty  three 
trees  would  be  as  many  as  could  be  set  on 
an  acre  of  ground  with  the  best  results. 
Large  trees,  say  such  as  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old,  would  produce  from  two 
to  three  bushels  of  nuts  each.  Let  us  take 
the  lowest  number,  and  we  have  sixty-six 
bushels,  which  we  are  very  sure  would  com- 
mand five  dollars  per  bushel  in  the  markets 
of  the  large  cities.  When  the  trees  reach 
their  full  growth  a  larger  yield  may  be  looked 
for.  How  does  that  strike  the  average 
£umer  ?  As  the  wheat  crop  this  year  in  this 
county  will  not  pay  for  the  labor  bestowed 
on  it,  the  chestnut  crop  ought  to  open  the 
average  farmer's  eyes. 

But  there  are  still  other  considerations 
that  commend  chestnut  culture.    The  farmer 


who  sets  out  an  acre  of  ground  with  chest- 
nut trees  is  helping  the  cause  of  forestry, 
and  in  that  alone  is  doing  a  vast  deal  of 
good.  The  chestnut  tree  will  grow  on  stony 
ground,  where  nothing  else  will.  There 
are  plenty  of  3uch  places  now  lying  idle. 
Once  planted,  but  little  attention  would  be 
required  after  the  first  few  years.  They 
would  take  care  of  themselves.  Perhaps, 
even  some  other  crop  could  be  grown  on 
the  same  ground.  Such  would  certainly  be 
practicable  during  the  first  years  the  trees 
were  planted  While  wheat,  com  and  po- 
tatoes, are  uncertain  crops;  it  is  seldom  the 
chestnut  crop  is  a  failure.  It  would  be  a 
full  crop  twice  as  often  as  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary farm  crops.  It  would  find  a  ready 
market  the  moment  it  was  fit  for  consump- 
tion. It  would  require  less  work  to  handle 
and  prepare  for  market.  Finally,  it  would 
yield  larger  returns  than  corn  or  wheat,  and 
when  the  period  of  bearing  was  over  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  of  the  most  valuable  tim- 
ber would  be  left.  Is  the  average  Lancaster 
County  farmer  able  to  grasp  these  plain 
facts  ?  We  hope  so,  but  we  confess  we  do 
not  think  many  of  them  will  act  on  these 
suggestions.  LancasUr  New  Era, 
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BY.  WM.  F.  PORTER. 
Principal  0/  White  Haven  Schooi*,  Pa. 


THE  multiplication  table  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  e very-day  life  than  any 
other  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  mathe- 
matics. Special  attention  should  therefore 
be  given  to  it  because  of  its  practical  use  to 
children  at  an  early  age,  and  to  insure 
accuracy  at  all  times.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  it,  but  the  methods  employed 
are  not  always  the  best !  The  results  are  qot 
as  good  as  they  might  be.  For  instance, 
many  children  in  order  to  find  out  what 
seven  times  six  is,  must  begin  with  seven 
times  one,  and  go  all  the  way  through. 
Others  are  not  sure  of  their  results,  and 
while  working  will  have  the  table  in  print 
near  them.  Instead  of  this  uncertainty, 
every  word  in  each  division,  as  six  times 
seven  are  forty-two,  should  be  so  closely  and 
firmly  associated,  that  the  whole  expression 
may  be  recalled  without  any  special  effort  of 
the  mind.  These  words  have  been  so  linked 
together  in  the  mind  of  one  who  knows  the 
tables  well,  for  it  requires  a  distinct  act  of 
mental  faculties  to  make  mistakes  in  repeat- 
ing a  table. 
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There  is  no  easy  way  to  do  this  work.  It 
can  be  done  only  by  the  individual  effort  of 
each  child.  All  that  lies  in  the  power  of 
the  teacher  is  to  so  vary  the  exercises  that 
they  will  always  be  interesting.  Children 
like  to  work,  but  they  do  not  Uke  anything 
that  requires  prolonged  mental  effort.  If 
teachers  can  lead  their  pupils  to  work  with- 
out their  knowing  it,  the  work  will  be  done 
much  better  and  much  more  cheerfully  than 
if  given  them  as  a  lesson  to  be  learned  or  a 
task  imposed. 

The  most  common  method  of  recitation 
\  is  to  have  the  pupils  repeat  in  concert.  All 
pupils  like  this  method  probably  better  than 
any  other.  It  affords  a  better  opportunity 
for  making  a  musical  or  rhythmical  noise 
than  any  other  recitation ;  it  is  enlivening, 
and  is  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  indi- 
vidual recitations.  These  facts  really  com- 
mend the  method,  and  would  make  it  the  best 
were  it  not  that  one-half  of  the  class  some- 
times recites  for  the  whole.  It  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  any  one  to  watch  the  class  re- 
peating the  tables  in  thfs  way,  and  to  note 
the  number  who  simply  make  their  mouths 
move  when  they  should  give  the  product, 
or  wait  and  catch  the  word  from  some  ac- 
knowledged leader.  This  is  the  one  great 
1  fault  of  the  method,  and  yet  it  is  very  easily 
remedied  although  it  is  rarely  done.  All 
the  advantages  of  concert  recitation  may  be 
retained  and  the  number  increased  by  hav- 
ing the  pupib  repeat  different  parts  at  the 
same  time.  The  class  may  be  divided  into 
two  lines  and  when  the  front  line  has  said, 
for  instance,  "  Eight  times  one  are  eight," 
the  rear  line  will  commence. 

By  this  method  the  pupils  are  compelled 
to  give  the  closest  attention  to  what  they  are 
saying,  and  they  must  know  their  lesson 
very  well  in  order  to  make  a  recitation. 
Instead  of  one  section  following  the  other 
in  the  same  table,  they  may  repeat  different 
tallies — one  taking  the  ''nine  times"  while 
the  other  takes  the  •  *  foiur  times. ' '  Or,  while 
one  division  repeats  a  table  forward,  the 
other  may  repeat  it  backward.  The  divi- 
sions may  be  composed  of  only  three  or 
four  pupils  for  a  change.  When  this  is  done, 
no  division  should  b€  composed  of  those 
who  are  very  weak.  At  least  one  strong 
pupil  should  be  found  in  each  section,  to 
give  heart,  by  his  presence,  to  the  weaker 
ones.  Again,  the  pupils  may  stand  in  two 
lines  and  number  right  around ;  then  mak- 
ing two  divisions  out  of  them,  the  odd 
numbers  forming  one  division,  and  the  even 
numbers  the  other,  the  exercises  may  be  re- 
peated as  indicated  above. 


To  one  who  has  never  tried  this,  the  re- 
sults are  surprising.  How  easily  they  be- 
come confcned  and  fall  out  of  line !  The 
pupils  would  be  surprised  themselves.  If 
properly  stimulated  and  led,  they  will  all 
work  as  they  have  never  worked  before  to 
get  their  tables  so  that  they  may  join  in  the 
recitation  and  not  be  compelled  to  step  out 
for  mistakes.  And  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
teacher  the  exercise  may  be  made  an  excel- 
lent drill  for  attention.  We  all  know  how 
important  this  power  of  the  mind  is,  under- 
lying as  it  does  the  use  of  all  the  specific 
faculties ;  and  this  increased  power  of  atten* 
tion  alone  is  sufficient  to  recommend  the 
method  to  the  earnest  notice  of  teachers. 


PROMPTNESS  IN  DECISION. 


AMONG  the  practical  moralities  of  life 
the  habit  of  prompt  decision  should 
hold  no  mean  rank.  But  few  persons  fully 
appreciate  how  much  saving  of  time,  how 
much  personal  comfort,  how  much  actual 
success  and  happiness  is  involved  in  it;  in- 
deed it  is  chiefly  through  the  evil  effects  of 
its  neglect  that  we  estimate  its  value.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  people  who 
seem  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  this  quality. 
On  the  most  trivial  question  they  will  pause 
to  consider  and  to  make  qualifications.  If 
asked  their  opinion  of  some  new  book  or 
new  enterprise,  of  the  prospects  of  business 
or  the  harvest,  or  a  candidate  for  office,  they 
tire  out  the  most  patient  listener.  If  any 
one  asks  of  them  a  favor,  they  cannot  de- 
cide whether  to  grant  or  to  refuse  it ;  and 
so  long  do  they  hesitate  that  the  petitioner 
would  often  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  request. 
Their  children  tease  and  harass  them  with 
importunities,  because  they  rarely  hear  a 
decisive  "yes"  or  "no."  The  daily  in- 
stances in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  de- 
cide chiefly  on  unimportant  matters  are 
sources  of  continual  pain  to  themselves  and 
annoyance  to  others.  They  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  what  to  do  or  what  to  wear, 
where  to  go  or  when  to  return.  They  hesi- 
tate over  an  offer  in  business  until  it  is  too 
late ;  they  delay  seizing  an  opportunity  un- 
til it  is  gone.  Two  different  courses  are 
open  to  them,  and  they  spend  so  much  time 
in  comparing  them  that  they  can  follow 
neither  to  advantage.  Those  who  value 
their  time  cannot  waste  it  in  waiting  for 
them,  and  after  much  delay  and  irritation 
they  leave  such  indecisives  to  themselves. 
In  fact,  their  whole  lives  seem  to  be  a  series 
of  waverings,  that  end  in  no  definite  result 
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except  that  of  disappointinent  and  inac- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  excuse  given  for  this  course 
is  the  fear  of  making  wrong  decisions,  and 
such  a  fear  is  not  by  any  means  groundless. 
But  it  is  only  thinking  to  a  purpose  that  will 
guard  against  this,  and  such  thioking  is  not 
present  in  the  dreamy  reverie  in  which  such 
people  indulge.  A  certain  amount  of  time 
and  thought  is  due  to  every  choice  that  is 
made  and  every  answer  that  is  given.  How 
much  this  shall  be  is  a  problem  for  each  to 
solve.  Life  is  too  short  and  duties  too  many 
to  allow  of  unnecessary  delay.  In  numer- 
ous petty  matters  it  is  better  to  be  prompt, 
even  at  the  risk  of  occasional  mistake,  than 
to  consume  valuable  time  in  debating.  In 
important  matters,  where  rash  and  hasty  de- 
cision are  of  course  to  be  avoided,  it  is  well 
to  fix  a  suitable  time  for  consideration,  and 
to  abide  by  the  limits.  But  it  is  really  far 
less  the  fear  of  making  ^nistakes  than  the 
dislike  of  making  decision  at  all  that  leads 
to  this  dilatoriness.  If  the  time  thus  taken 
were  faithfully  devoted  to  resolute  thought, 
leading  up  to  a  wise  chojce,  something  might 
be  said  in  its  favor,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Usually  a  small  portion  of  it  would  be  am- 
ply sufficient  for  this  purpose,  while  the 
whole  of  it  is  frequently  spent  in  weakly 
wavering  from  side  to  side  and  drifting  no- 
where in  particular. 

Much  may  be  done  to  conquer  this  weak- 
ness by  those  who  become  conscious  of  it. 
They  may  school  themselves  into  prompt- 
ness of  word  and  action,  even  at  the  cost  of 
some  mistakes  and  losses.  The  very  penal- 
ties thus  accepted  and  borne  will  help  them 
to  think  more  quickly  and  to  the  point  in 
the  future.  In  the  matter  of  promises  and 
important  decisions  for  which  they  are  un- 
prepared they  can  set  a  tipae  for  the  final 
wordv  and  compel  themselves  to  adhere  to 
it.  It  is,  however,  in  early  life  that  the 
habit  of  promptness  may  mostly  easily  be 
acquired.  Parents  should  accustom  their 
children  to  choose  and  decide  many  things 
for  themselves,  teaching  them  how  to  think 
quickly  and  effectively,  prohibiting  changes 
without  sufficient  cause,  and  allowing  them 
to  experience  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  determinations.  In  this  way  they  will 
gradually  learn  to  bear  responsibility,  and 
to  acquire  as  much  rapidity  of  thought 
and  word  as  is  consistent  with  its  importance 
and  effectiveness.  PhUa,  Udgtr. 


^  One  seed  at  a  time,  and  the  forest  grows ; 
One  drop  at  a  time,  and  the  river  flows 
Into  the  boundless  sea. 


A  PAIR  OF  BLUEBIRDS. 


BY  OLIVE  THORNS  MILLER. 

ONE  advantage  of  studying  two  birds  of  a 
kind  at  the  same  time  is  to  observe  the 
talk  between  them,  which  has  great  interest 
for  me.  This  pair  were  exceedingly  talka- 
tive at  first,  uttering  not  only  the  usual 
musical  three-syllable  warble  or  call,  which 
Lanier  aptly  calls  the  "heavenly  word," 
but  often  a  soft  twittering  talk,  of  varying 
inflection  and  irregular  length,  which  was 
certainly  the  most  interesting  bird  talk  I 
ever  heard.  When  they  could  not  see  me 
they  indulged  in  it  more  freely,  with  chang- 
ing tones  at  different  times,  and  after  they 
became  accustomed  to  the  room  and  its  in- 
habitants it  was  neither  so  frequent  nor  so 
earnest.  Often  at  night,  when  one — per- 
haps in  a  dream — fell  off  the  perch,  I  heard 
much  low,  tender  talk,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
before  all  was  quiet  again ;  and  when  an- 
other bird  flew  wildly  around  the  room, 
there  was  always  a  remark  or  two  in  an  in- 
terested tone.  The  male  did  most  of  the 
talking,  carrying  on,  often  for  a  long  time,  a 
constant  flow  of  what  sounded  marvelously 
like  comments  and  criticisms,  while  his 
mate  replied  occasionally  with  the  usual  call. 
Certain  notes  plainly  had  a  specific  mean- 
ing, even  to  the  others  in  the  room.  One 
in  particular  was  peculiar  and  low,  but  upon 
its  utterance  every  bird  became  instantly 
silent  and  looked  at  the  cage,  while  the 
bluebirds  themselves  were  so  absorbed,  gaz- 
ing apparently  into  blank  space,  that  I 
could  easily  put  my  hands  on  them  before 
they  observed  me.  For  several  minutes  this 
low  note  would  be  repeated,  and  all  the 
birds  stare  at  nothing,  till  I  began  to  feel 
almost  uncomfortable,  as  I  have  done  at 
similar  staring  at  nothing  on  the  part  of 
animals.  One  can  hardly  resist  the  feeling 
that  these  creatures  see  something  too  in- 
tangible for  our  eyes.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  male  uttered  this  note,  the  female 
was  just  about  to  eat ;  she  stood  as  if  petri- 
fied, with  head  halfway  down  to  the  food, 
for  two  or  three  minutes. 

What  I  have  called  talk  was  a  very  low 
twitter  in  a  conversational  tone,  on  one 
note,  not  at  all  in  a  singing  tone  like  the 
usual  warble  or  call.  I  have  also  heard  it 
from  wild  bluebirds,  when  I  could  get  near 
enough.  From  the  first,  as  said  above,  the 
male  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  the  habit 
grew  upon  him,  till  he  became  a  regular 
babbler,  standing  on  the  top  perch,  and 
keeping  it  up  persistently  all  day  long.     I 
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think  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  greater 
number  of  birds  in  the  room  were  thrushes, 
who  sang  very  softly,  without  opening  the 
mouth.  With  this  gentle  ripple  of  song  the 
bluebird's  talk  harmonized  perfectly,  and  he 
almost  entirely  discontinued  his  lovely  song, 
and  indulged  himself  in  talk  by  the  hour. 
Strange  to  say,  I  very  soon  noticed  that  his 
mate  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  would  not 
stand  on  the  perch  beside  him  while  he  per- 
sisted in  it.  At  first  she  turned  sharply 
towards  him,  and  he  showed  that  he  under- 
stood her  wishes  by  ceasing  for  awhile ;  but 
as  the  habit  grew,  and  he  was  not  so  easily 
silenced,  she  more  and  more  deserted  his 
side,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  I  heard 
occasionally  a  gentle  remonstrance  from 
her.  I  do  not  believe  a  really  harsh  tone 
can  come  from  a  bluebird  throat.  One  day 
they  were  taking  their  usual  midday  nap  on 
the  same  perch,  when  a  thrush  across  the 
window  began  his  low  song.  That  started 
up  the  bluebird,  and  he  added  his  talk, 
which  awakened  his  mate.  She  endured  it 
for  about  five  seconds,  and  then  she  sud- 
denly stretched  the  wing  nearest  him  so  far 
that  he  was  obliged  to  move  aw^y,  when 
she  instantly  hopped  down  herself. — Octo- 
ber Atlantic. 


A  GREAT  ISSUE  CONSIDERED. 


IS  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AN  EVIL? 


DR.  WICKERSHAM  REPLIES  TO  CARDINAL  GIB- 
BONS* ATTACK. 


\From  Inquirer  Institute  Supplement, '\ 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  movements  of 
the  times  is  unmasked  by  an  article  in 
the  October  North  American  RevieWy  by 
the  distinguished  Catholic  prelate,  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  The  movement  aims  at  the  entire 
overthrow  of  our  public  school  systems,  and 
the  Cardinal,  as  becomes  the  leader  in  the 
cause  he  espouses,  advances  boldly  to  the 
attack.  His  article  in  the  Review  is  entitled 
"Some  Defects  in  Our  Political  and  Social 
Institutions."  Among  the  "defects"  most 
prominently  named  is  what  he  calls  "an 
imperfect  and  vicious  system  of  education, 
which  undermines  the  religion  of  our  youth" 
and  "bodes  mischief  to  our  country  and 
endangers  thestability  of  our  Government;" 
and  in  the  argument  he  endeavors  to  show 
that  our  public  school  systems  must  be  done 
away  with  as  not  less  dangerous  than  such 
evils  as  "Mormon ism  and  divorce,"  "the 
desecration  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,"  "the 


fraudulent  ballot,"  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter with  which  he  classes  them.  In  op- 
position to  this  view,  we  have  been  taught 
to  look  upon  our  public  schools  as  an  insti- 
tution established  and  built  up  by  the  wisest 
statesmen  this  country  has  ever  known,  and 
now  sustained  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
thinking  men  among  us  as  the  best  security 
that  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of 
the  libNerties  and  privileges  we  enjoy.  This 
is  the  issue :  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  those 
who  agree  with  him,  hold  that  the  public 
schools  as  now  conducted  are  an  evil  danger- 
ous to  society  and  to  the  Government;  while 
all  other  men  consider  them  a  blessing  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  interest  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  that  is  good  among  us, 
social  and  political.  On  which  side  is  the 
truth? 

Cardinal  Gibbons  bases  his  opposition  td 
our  public  school  systems  on  the  ground 
that  they  neglect,  as  he  alleges,  to  impart 
religious  instruction.  "We  want  our  chil- 
dren," he  declares,  "to  receive  an  educa- 
tion which  will  make  them  not  only  learned, 
but  pious  men.  We^want  them  to  be  not 
only  polished  members  of  society,  but  also 
conscientious  Christians.  We  desire  for 
them  a  training  which  will  form  their  heart 
as  well  as  expand  their  mind.  We  wish  them 
to  be  not  only  men  of  the  world,  but,  above 
all,  men  of  God." 

Let  it  be  agreed  that  an  education  is  in- 
complete without  the  culture  of  the  religious 
nature  and  without  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion ;  but  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully denied  that  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  are  receiving  a  moral  and  religious, 
as  well  as  intellectual  education,  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  secured  by  the  youth  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  This  education 
is  not  all  it  ought  to  be,  but  neither  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  nor  any  one  else  ever  saw  a 
school  of  any  kind  or  in  any  place  in  which 
the  instruction  might  not  be  improved.  Our 
public  schools  in  this  country  are  Christian 
schools,  taught  by  Christian  teachers,  in  a 
Christian  spirit  and  with  an  open  Bible. 
The  broad  principles  of  morality  and  such 
great  religious  doctrines  as  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ape 
everywhere  impressed  upon  the  youthful 
mind.  And  as  to  the  rest,  owing  to  denom- 
inational differences,  it  is  left  to  be  supplied 
by  the  home,  the  Sabbath-school  and  the 
church. 

And  now  as  to  the  result.  Will  Cardinal 
Gibbons  assert  that  the  men  and  women 
that  have  been  educated  in  the  sectarian 
schools  of  this  country  are  any  better  neigh- 
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borsy  any  better  citisens,  any  more  devout 
Christians,  than  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  with  the  collat- 
eral advantages  we  have  named?  Can  any 
community  be  pointed  out  in  which  their 
moral  sapenority  is  apparent  ?  Many  thou- 
sands of  persons  beloging  to  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons* own  church  are  educated  every  year 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country ;  is  there 
any  marked  difference  between  their  moral 
and  religious  character  and  that  of  others 
not  so  educated  ?  Do  they  not  stand  as  high 
as  any  in  the  church,  as  wdl  as  in  the  state? 
The  Methodist  is,  I  believe,  the  largest 
church  in  the  United  States.  As  a  church 
the  Methodists  have  never  encoun^ed  the 
establishment  of  denominational  or  church 
schools.  Their  children  have  almost  exclu- 
sively been  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
And  yet  where  can  you  find  a  church  that 
has  grown  £atster,  possesses  a  body  of  more 
devoted  members,  or  is  characterised  by 
more  of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  Christian- 
ity ?  The  modem  Christian  of  these  times 
is  not  the  man  with  narrow  intellect,  a  fet- 
tered will  or  a  spirit  broken  to  the  yoke 
of  forms,  but  the  man  who,  thinking  and 
choosug  for  himself,  selects  the  good  and 
conforms  his  life  to  high  and  noble  ends. 
Such  men  it  is  the  aim  of  our  public  school 
system  to  send  forth. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  has  no  doubt  traveled 
in  European  countries  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people.  He  is  well  aware  that  the 
church,  his  own  church,  has  had  the  ex- 
cxclusive  direction  of  education  in  several 
of  them.  In  all  candor,  can  he  say  that 
the  men  and  women  who  have  been  edu- 
cated under  the  direction  of  the  church  in 
these  countries  are  any  more  enlightened 
or  any  more  virtuous,  any  better  churchmen 
even,  than  those  who  have  grown  up  under 
an  entirely  differe1:it  educational  system  in 
the  United  States  of  America?  No  intelli- 
gent man  speaking  without  prejudice  can 
deny  the  fact  that  no  country  in  the  world 
is  doing  more  for  the  elevation  and  en- 
nobling of  the  human  family  than  our  own, 
thanks  to  our  public  school  systems  and 
their  co-operating  agencies.  "By  their 
fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

In  order  to  remedy  what  he  calls  the 
<<  defects"  of  our  systems  of  public  schools. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  proposes  in  their  stead  a 
system  of  '^  denominational"  schools,  that 
is,  each  denomination  to  have  its  own 
schools  and  manage  them  in  its  own  way. 
Such  a  S]rstem  is  in  the  first  place  impracti- 
cable in  this  country.     We  have  many  small 


denominations  who  cannot  support  schools 
by  themselves,  and  vast  numbers  of  peo  pe 
who  belong  to  no  denomination  at  all. 
And  even  the  larger  denominations  have 
scattered  families  for  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  provide  schools.  In  the  rural 
districts  especially,  denominational  schools 
would  be  for  the  most  partun  impossibility. 
And  even  at  the  best,  schools  broken  up  by 
denominations  would  not  admit  that  classi- 
fication, gradation  and  supervision  found  so 
advantageous  to  the  effective  working  of  a 
system  of  schools. 

Besides,  it  is  better  for  ^any  reasons  to 
have  all  the  children  of  a  community  or  of 
a  country  educated  under  the  same  system. 
It  tends  to  diminish  the  prejudice  of  sects, 
classes  and  parties,  and  to  mould  a  people 
into  a  common  brother-hood.  Nations  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  sectarian  bitterness 
and  party  strife.  Denominational  schools 
assure  diverse  interests  and  contending 
sects.  They  widen  differences,  deepen  pre- 
judices, and  fan  party  spirit.  Such  schools 
are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Republic. 
They  promote  disunity  and  disintegration. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  educated 
in  the  public  schools  sit  side  by  side,  pur- 
sue the  same  studies^  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  discipline,  must  be  drawn  nearer  to 
one  another,  must  forget  in  part,  at  least, 
personal,  party  and  religious  differences,  and 
become  one  united  body  acting  for  the  com- 
mon good.  In  such  a  state  of  things  sects 
and  parties  will  still  exist,  for  public  schools 
do  no  proselyting ;  but  each  will  learn  to  re- 
spect the  other,  and  the  elements  of  social, 
political  and  sectarian  discord  will  be  in  greac 
measure  eliminated  from  the  body  politic. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  heading  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  denominational  schools, 
may  think  he  is  serving  his  church;  but 
while  even  this  is  doubtful,  he  is  certainly 
sowing  seeds  of  discord  that,  allowed  to 
germinate  and  produce  fruit,  will  do  more 
to  distract  our  domestic  life  and  damage  free 
institutions  than  all  the  evils  he  so  much 
fears.  J.  P.  Wickersham. 

Lancaster^  Oct,  31,  1887. 


\  • 

TiMB,  teaching  and  love;  these  three 
transmute  all  things  when  life  is  at  work. 
There  is  no  incapacity  which  can  prevent 
observation.  There  is  no  stupidity.  Once 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  a  generation  that 
teaching  and  training  are  names  of  life  and 
pleasure,  names  of  new  senses,  new  strength, 
new  delights,  which  all  can  attain,  and  Plato's 
school-boy  will  appear  again. — Thwing, 
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PLATO'S  IDEAL  SCHOOLBOY.* 


WHAT  SHOULD  OUR  SCHOOLS  ACCOMPLISH  FOR 
THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STATE? 


BY  DR.  £.  E.  HIGBEE. 


FELLOW  TEACHERS:  The  celebrated 
Roger  Ascham,  tutor  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  his  work  titled  *'  The  Schole-Mas- 
ter/'  has  well  summarized  from  Plato's 
•*  Republic"  what  Socrates  regarded  as  the 
proper  characteristics  of  those  who  should 
attend  the  schools,  and  we  can  do  no  better 
than  take  this  summary  as  the  basis  of  our 
remarks  upon  the  theme  announced :  i.  Eu- 
phues;  2.  Mnemon;  3.  Philomathes;  4. 
Philophonos;  5.  PhilekoSs;  6.  Zetetikos; 
and  7.  Philopainos. . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old  Greek 
philosopher  in  his  ideal  Republic  would  in- 
clude in  the  schools  only  such  pupils  as  pos- 
sessed these  characteristics  at  the  outset, 
leaving  all  others  to  labor  in  other  depart- 
ments of  social  life.  We  of  the  modern 
period  receive  all  children  into  the  schools, 
with  the  hope  and  purpose  of  so  training 
them  that  those  even  who  lack  the  proper 
characteristics  of  a  student  at  the  outset  may 
attain  to  them  before  leaving  the  school. 

I.  Euphuts  (well-formed). — This  is  the 
lowest,  but  yet  a  very  important  interest. 
Bodily  conditions,  as  we  know,  have  much 
to  do  with  both  mind  and  spirit,  and  our 
Common  Schools  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  secure  for  us  youth  with  strong  and 
well-built-up  bodies.  Of  course,  parents 
have  the  larger  share  of  this  responsibility ; 
but  they  trust  their  children  to  our  care  for 
five  days  in  the  week,  and  from  seven  to  ten 
months  in  the  year,  and  they  expect  us,  in 
our  school  discipline,  to  take  their  place  and 
perform  their  functions  in  so  far  as  possible. 

The  School  Directors,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  must  provide  such  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  appliances,  as  may  allow  the 
teachers  to  secure  the  best  results  possible. 

Indeed,  we  may  yet  learn  from  the  Greeks 
very  much  as  to  the  importance  and  benefit 
of  well-ordered  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
varying  bodily  defects  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  children  must  be  carefully 
noted  by  our  teachers,  so  that  at  the  very 
earliest  stage  they  may  be  brought  under 
proper  remedial  discipline.  Many  leave  our 
schools  unable  even  to  stand  erect  or  walk 

*Addre8s  by  Dr.  £.  E.  Higbee,  State  SoperiDten- 
deni  of  Public  Instruction,  before  the  Teachers*  In- 
stitute of  Lancaster  County,  November  14,  1887. 
Reported  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


properly.  I  believe  these  matters  are  as  well 
attended  to  here  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Republic,  but  there  is  still 
a  very  large  margin  for  improvement. 

No  well-regulated  school,  especially  in  our 
cities  and  larger  towns,  should  be  without 
its  properly-constructed  gymnasium.  Here 
in  our  Lancaster  High  School,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  we  have  one,  and  our  State  Normal 
Schools  are  paying  special  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  we  recognize  with  pleasure  a 
rapid  advance  throughout  the  State  in  this 
direction. 

All  means  of  protection  against  disease 
must  be  employed  by  our  Directors,  and  in 
every  district  rigid  sanitary  inspection  should 
be  enforced.  I  notice  that  the  School  Board 
of  this  city  have  appointed  a  committee  of 
competent  medical  men  to  attend  to  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  schools.  How 
many  serious  diseases  and  epidemics  are  due 
to  neglect  in  this  regard !  How  many  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  rush  from  over-heated 
and  under-ventilated  rooms  into  the  outer 
cold  by  teachers  who  seem  either  to  know 
little  of  or  care  little  for  the  bodies  of  their 
scholars  1  This  whole  subject  of  ventilation 
and  heat  and  light  and  drainage  receives  too 
little  attention. 

With  us  the  necessity  of  this  is  not  so 
apparent  as  in  countries  where  the  youth 
must  come  under  close  inspection  before 
entering  into  the  military  service  which  is 
exacted  of  them  by  the  State.  I  ought  to 
remark  here,  however,  that  these  matters 
are,  in  my  opinion,  better  attended  to  in 
our  public  schools  than  in  our  private  or 
select  schools.  I  have  more  confidence,  in 
sending  a  child  to  the  Common  Schools, 
that  he  will  receive  greater  care  in  this  direc- 
tion than  he  would  in  the  majority  of  our 
boarding  schools. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  body  takes  up  the 
whole  matter  of  personal  appearance,  1  in- 
clude in  the  term  "euphucs"  well-bred  as 
well  as  well-formed.  Of  course,  the  family 
and  the  whole  surrounding  order  of  social 
life  most  powerfully  condition  everything 
here  j  yet  our  schools  also  must  season  us  in 
this  regard.  We  teachers  must  see  to  it  that 
the  good  manners  of  the  home  be  not  lost 
at  school,  but  preserved  and  advanced. 

In  certain  schools  of  England  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  the  good  manners  of 
the  pupils — their  salutation  was  so  respect- 
ful, and  their  whole  demeanor  so  frank,  and 
yet  so  full  of  all  the  characteristics  of  good 
culture.  These  schools,  of  course,  were  not 
common  schools  in  our  sense  of  the  term ; 
but  what  they  can  secure  in  select  schools. 
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we  must  secure  for  our  million  of  Pennsyl- 
vania boys  and  girls.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  good  omen  that  this  work  will  not  be 
neglected  among  us.  *  I  must  pay  you  the 
compliment  of  Faying  that,  after  visiting  all 
the  county  institutes  of  this  Statd,  I  have 
seen  no  body  so  large  as  this  that  has  proven 
itself  better  mannered.  You  would  be  a 
model  to  the  Legislature  at  Harrisburg,  or 
at  Washington,  or  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  England.  I  wish  I  could  extend 
this  compliment  to  the  children  of  your 
schools,  but  I  cannot.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  put  the  children  into  strait  jackets. 
*' Shinny"  must  be  played;  snow-balls 
must  be  "fired;"  but  good  manners  pro- 
hibit this  being  done  at  the  peril  of  our 
limbs  and  heads  when  crossing  the  streets. 
Everything  has  its  proper  place,  and  our 
teachers  can  check  the  too  great  exuberance 
of  childhood — the  inclination  to  rowdyism — 
by  observing  the  conduct  of  their  pupib  at 
recess,  and  by  leading  them  to  see  that  bois- 
terousness  is  not  mirth,  and  that  all  passion- 
ate excitement  which  exalts  self  to  the  injury 
or  displeasure  of  others  is  not  manly  but 
mean.  We  must  not,  however,  spend  all 
our  time  upon  this  first  point,  but  hurry  on. 
2.  Mnemon  (what  pertains  to  the  Mem- 
ory).—Ascham  has  well  defined  the  term — 
*'  quick  in  receiving,  sure  in  keeping,  and 
ready  in  delivering  forth  again."  While 
this  characteristic  may  be  a  special  gift,  em- 
phasised in  many  as  a  quality  inborn,  yet  it 
is  a  general  or  universal  possibility  demand- 
ing careful  culture  in  every  school.  For  the 
first  three  years  the  child's  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  marvelous.  Through  the  aid 
of  his  mother-tongue,  he  is,  at  this  early 
period,  brought  into  communion  with  a  world 
of  thought  challenging  his  opening  mind  on 
every  hand,  in  much  the  same  way  as  all 
nature  is  challenging  his  every  sense.  But 
after  a  while,  unless  careful  attention  be 
given  him,  the  novelty  of  the  world  wears 
off,  and  interest  flags.  The  merely  external 
is  losing  its  fascination,  and  the  inner  vision 
has  not  been  aroused  to  the  still  more  fas- 
cinating internal  world.  Just  here  the 
teacher  must  enforce  attention — that  self- 
concentration  of  the  will  upon  every  subject 
challenging  observation  and  study.  As  aid 
in  this  direction,  the  emotional  side  must  be 
brought  into  play,  and  phantasy  must  be 
quickened,  that  the  inner  movement  of  life 
may  come  to  a  clear  objectification  before 
the  mind.  The  power  of  taking  in  a  story» 
for  example,  when,  imaginative  emotion  is 
full,  gives  the  power  of  retaining  it ;  for  it 
becomes  as  much  a  matter  of  inward  exper- 


ience and  observation  as  what  are  called 
external  things.  Promptness  in  dCKvcfing 
forth  again  must  complete  the  work. 

Generally  the  power  of  doing  this  orally 
is  readily  secured,  for  the  school-room  is 
complemented  by  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  young.  Children  are  busy  talkers  out- 
side the  school-room.  Indeed,  there  seems 
to  be  need  of  restraint  in  this  direction,  or 
at  least  the  need  of  proper  limitation  as  to 
subjects  and  times.  But  all  who  have  to  do 
with  extensive  correspondence  know  how 
many  men  of  good  sense  and  judgment  fail 
in  written  expression.  Great  care,  there- 
fore, is  needed  in  this  direction,  and  we  are 
glad  that  so  many  of  our  schools  are  now 
paying  proper  attention  to  this.  I  have  seen  a 
remarkably  well-written  story  done  b^  a  very 
young  girl  from  a  picture  only  as  a  founda- 
tion. I  have  examined  many  papers^written 
by  children  of  very  elementary  grades  which 
narrate  a  story,  after  but  one  careful  reading 
by  the  teacher,  with  great  vigor  of  original 
expression.  A^  we  need  good  speakers  and 
writers  we  must  begin  the  work  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools,  although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  carry  it  as  far  as  is  required. 

3.  Philomatkes  (delight  in  learning). — 
The  trouble  in  some  of  our  schooll^is  that 
the  children  hgte  learning  because  the  me- 
dium communicating  it  has  been  distasteful. 
The  rod  and  the  pedagogue  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  child -nature  have  been  at  work. 
Why  does  a  boy  love  boating,  or  riding,  or 
skating,  or  hunting?  Because  evllk-ything 
connected  therewith  is  a  source  of  encour- 
agement, and  gives  pleasurable  excitement 
and  exercise  to  his  powers.  But  too  often 
in  learning  he  is  snubbed  and  scolded  and 
wounded  in  his  feelings,  until  he  becomes 
disgusted  with  the  whole  business.  |^A11  his 
natural  impulses  for  knowledge  have  been 
crushed.  ''  Like  the  tyrannous  bre^ghing  of 
the  north,"  the  school  ''shakes  all  nis  buds 
from  growing. "  ,^ 

This  is  all  wrong.  Even  the  dimest  can 
be  aroused  if  the  objects  of  study  and  the 
boy  are  brought  into  friendly  acquaintance 
at  the  first  introduction,  and  the  wonder  in 
the  boy  is  met  by  the  wonderful  in  the 
study,  while  glimpses  of  still  greater  wonders 
come  in  upon  him  from  beyond.  Indeed^ 
the  whole  movement  should  be  to  lead  the 
pupil  one  step  over  the  threshold  of  the 
opened  door,  that  he  may  be  himself  drawn 
onward  by  the  widening  vision  before  him, 
and  when  the  school  is  closed  at  his  gradd* 
ation,  may  still  be  eager  to  advance.  Seeing 
something  of  the  end  in  the  beginning  is 
necessary  in  any  and  every  advance  if  there 
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is  to  be  loving  interest  in  the  intermediate 
wofk  through  which  the  end,  (as  formative 
impulse  in  the  beginning),  reaches  out  into 
effect.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
fourth  characteristic. 

4.  Philoponos  (delight  in  labor). — There 
is  a  distinction  between  play  and  labor,  al- 
though there  is  usually  far  more  exertion  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  We  mean 
here  mind-labor — ^persevering  application  to 
any  subject  of  study  that  may  be  entered 
-upon.  For  the  educational  advancement  of 
the  Commonwealth  we  need  more  men  of 
the  spirit  of  the  stone-cutter  scientist  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  Herman  Strecker  by  name, 
who  is  known  the  world  over  for  his  re- 
markable attainments,  and  who  has  become 
the  very  highest  authority  in  his  field  of  in- 
vestigation. His  collection  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera  is  a  marvel,  the  second  best  of  the 
world.  Early  in  his  studies  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  the  Latin,  Greek  and  French 
languages.  At  once  he  began  the  work  and 
finished  it  so  far  as  satisfying  his  needs. 
Such  men  we  wish  to  see  multiplied  in  our 
social  life,  and  our  Common  Schools  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  the  impulses  in 
such  directions. 

The  more  niaterial  interests  often  need 
but  little  encouragement.  Tpil  for  gold  and 
farms  and  wealth  of  every  description  rarely 
flags ;  but  toil  to  build  up  mind  and  add  to 
the  knowledge  and  literature  and  culture  of 
the  social  world  our  schools  should  foster. 
So  as  regards  the  various  industries  of  the 
world.  They  require  a  grasp  of  mind  in 
this  modern  age  as  never  before,  for  cul- 
tured brains  are  developing  muscles  with 
tremendous  power.  Our  machines  reveal 
the  application  of  most  intense  and  laborious 
thought,  and  are  necessitating  a  serious 
amount  of  practical  training  to  understand 
and  to  use  them.  But  time  forbids  further 
discussion  of  the  necessity  of  developing  a 
love  of  intellectual  toil. 

5.  Philekobs  (eager  to  hear,  and  thus 
learn  from  another). — Good  listening  is  a 
characteristic  rare  with  the  young,  and  with 
the  old  as  well.  Yet  to  know  how  to  hear 
well — to  make  the  ear,  as  it  were,  a  magnet 
to  seize  upon  every  word  that  pertains  to 
the  subject  before  the  mind,  and  to  draw  it 
to  itself,  is  a  quality  of  great  significance. 
Children  are  adepts  at  questioning.  Curi- 
osity, if  nothing  else,  prompts  them  to  do 
this,  but  they  need  proper  ears  to  find  a 
thousand  answers  to  a  thousand  questions 
before  ever  they  ask. 

6.  Closely  related  to  this  is  the  sixth 
characteristic,  Zetetikos  (prompt  to  ask,  or 


to  search  out  any  doubt). — Here,  of  course, 
the  teacher  so  presents  the  subject  as  to  de- 
mand ail  this,  making  the  pupil  to  be  a  self- 
investigator,  only  under  his  kindly  and 
wiser  direction.  The  carnal  senses  are  so 
challenged  as  to  demand  the  presence  of  the 
mind.  The  outer  seeing  is  at  once  accom- 
panied by  an  inner  seeing,  and  the  whole 
movement  of  inference  and  quasi-logical 
thought  is  started,  and  fostered. 

7.  Philopainos  (love  of  praise). — By  this 
is  not  meant  that  ambitious  desire  of  praise 
— to  find  self  exalted  above  others — which 
awakens  envy,  and  arouses  jealousies,  and 
leads  to  baneful  rivalry  between  child  and 
child.  Most  strenuous  efforts  .should  be 
made  to  root  out  such  a  characteristic.  It 
means  rather  that  desire  of  having  our  hon- 
est toil  and  merit  recognized  by  others.  It 
is  a  privilege  as  well  as  -duty  to  view  our- 
selves in  the  mirror  of  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  the  recognition  of  well-doing 
by  others  is  in  itself  a  good  encouragement 
to  more  earnest  activity  for  it  is  one  of  the 
results  of  such  activity. 

Too  often,  however,  because  with  the 
young  no  very  perfect  results  can  be  reached, 
reproof  and  not  praise  is  bestowed,  and  thus 
this  very  characteristic  is  blighted  at  the 
outset.  The  teacher,  who  secures  fair  better 
results  himself  because  of  a  greatly  advanced 
culture,  seems  disposed  to  fear  that  any 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  pupil  must  be  in- 
sincere and  mere  flattery;  forgetting  that 
his  praise  should  be  a  recognition  of  the 
earnest  effort  and  toil  which  the  child  has 
put  forth.  Often  strong  talent  brings  fine 
results  with  but  little  toil,  while  poor  results 
may  be  reached  even  after  the  very  best 
efforts  and  energies  of  the  pupil  have  been 
faithfully  expended.  Every  result  thus 
reached,  however  poor,  should  be  most 
gratefully  recognized,  and  the  child  made 
to  feel  that  he  has  our  sympathy  with  his 
best  efforts,  however  imperfect  may  be  the 
results.  This  laudable  love  of  praise  is 
increased  by  the  praise  bestowed, — the 
promising  bud  puts  on  a  brighter  bloom, 
because  keen  eyes  will  see  and  loving 
hearts  feel  its  beauty. 

But  we  have  detained  you  too  long  al- 
ready. Yet  we  cannot  forbear  adding  one 
characteristic  omitted  by  the  Greek  philos- 
opher which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
will  call — Philotheos  (God-loving,  or  rev- 
erence). This  is  infinitely  more  essential 
than  all  else,  and  without  it  all  the  others 
fail  in  accomplishing  their  true  end.  Be- 
cause here  the  whole  soul  is  turned  not  to 
nature,  but  to  what  is  invisible  and  spiritual. 
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and  tKus  comes  to  some  sense  or  knowledge 
of  its  own  form  of  existence.  It. recognizes 
the  source  of  its  own  life  and  is  sUU  before 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  as  this  is  felt  to 
reach  it  in  its  roost  hidden  depths. 

There  is  in  children  a  natural  reverence, 
which,  unless  crushed,  will  open  the  soul 
tcAvard  God.  Teachers  cannot  here  take 
the  place  of  the  family,  or  of  the  church,  in 
giving  special  religious  instruction  from  the 
various  church  confessions.  This  is  beyond 
the  function  of  the  Common  School.  Yet  in 
every  school  room  there  can  be  an  all-pervad- 
ing presence  of  reverence.  The  teacher,  hav- 
ing a  soul  filled  with  the  love  of  God  and  a 
heart  tender  in  His  fear,  can  by  his  or  her 
▼ery  presence  touch  the  deepest  chords  of 
the  child's  soul,  and  give  to  all  his  moral 
discipline  a  religious  tone  and  power  both  felt 
and  recognized  by  every  pupil  under  his  care. 

Our  Common  Schools  have  been  called 
''  Godless,''  This  is  extremely  false.  Where 
all  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  as  not  to 
engross  the  soul  in  worldliness,  and  where 
the  thousand  obstructing  temptations  to  lust 


and  profanity  are  absent,  we  have  the  right 
to  believe,  and  the  £uth  to  know,  that  God 
will  deign  to  be  present  with  our  children. 
In  our  saloons  and  crowded  streets,  where 
drunkenness,  pro£ainity  and  riot  too  often, 
prevail,  we  have  the  right  to  fear  that  our 
children  may  be  led  away  from  God  and  His 
loving  grace ;  but  in  our  school-rooms,  ijrhere 
all  this  is  forbidden,  and  where  order  pre- 
vails, and  where  the  better  nature  of  our. 
children  is  continually  challenged,  and  the 
best  habits  inculcated,  we  have  the  right  to 
feel  and  know  that  God  is  there.  The  bias*, 
phemy,  and  anarchy,  and  godlessness,  so 
far  as  they  prevail  in  our  modem  society, 
come  not  from  our  Common  Schools  but 
lather  from  thooe.who  have  never  been  blessed 
with  their  benefits.  You  have  for  the  most 
part  but  to  read  the  names  of  the  leaders  in 
these  evil  directions  to  see  that  they  come 
to  us^  for  the  most  part,  from  lands  where  the 
Church  and  State  are  bound  together,  and  in 
such  form  as  to  lead  to  a  for^d  formalism 
even  in  religion,  instead  c^Che  reverent  free* 
dom  of  a  truly  moral  life* 
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«*  Ye  Bay  be  aye  ttidcin'  lo  a  tree.  Jock;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye'ra  Meepin*.'*     Se0tck 


THE  School  Board  of  Lancaster  city»  re- 
cognizing the  fitness  of  things,  has  elected 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  its  President,  There 
is  but  one  School  Board  in  Pennsylvania 
that  has  in  its  membership  a  gentleman  who 
has  seen  such  long,  varied,  and  important 
service  in  the  direction  of  Common  School 
work ;  and  said  Board  honors  itself  in  this 
election  even  more  than  oar  distinguished 
ex-State  Superintendent, 

Ik  a  letter  accompanying  the  article  on 
the  ''Multiplication  Table,"  which  appears 
ebewkere  in  this  number,  Mr.  Porter  says : 
''  So  &r  as  my  knowledge  goes  of  teachers 
and  schools,  I  know  of  no  place  where  this 
method  is  in  use.  It  has  been  put  into  prac- 
tice by  our  teachers,  and  we  are  all  much 
pleased  with  the  results  obtained.  I  got  the 
idea  from  singing  rounds.  We  used  the 
same  method  in  teaching  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution,  learning  extracts  from  lit- 
erature, making  it  a  point  to  have  the  thought 


before  we  be^n  to  learn  the  extract,  and  then 
this  method  is  used  simply  to  fix  the  words." 

The  school  authorities  of  Springfield; 
Massachusetts — the  city  from  which  Web- 
ster's ereat  quarto  dictionary  goes  out  to  the 
English-speaking  world — are  looking  about 
for  a  high-grade  Superintendent.  They  offer 
our  friend  Supt.  Balliet,  of  Reading,  ^[3,500, 
and  rumor  has  it  that  he  will  accept  the 
position.    His  salary  at  Reading  is  j|2,ooo. 


INSTITUTE  CAMPAIGN. 


SOMB  INSTITUTES  RECENTLY  ATTENDED  AND 
HEARTILY  ENX>YBD. 

TO  gain  a  clear,  general  knowledge  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  State  one  must 
attend  the  County  Institutes..  In  these  an- 
nual conventions  the  superintendents  can  be 
seen  in  the  very  midst  of  their  activity,  with 
all  their  teachers  marshalled  around  them. 
Here  also  many  of  the  most  actiye  School 
Directors  can  be  met,  together  with  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  citizens,  who  thus 
show  their  interest  in  public  instruction. 
Here,  indeed,  all  the  educational  forces  of 
the  counties  are  in  consultation,  for  our  in- 
stitutes serve  a  double  purpose.    While,  not 
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neglecting  the  normal  drill  and  instruction 
of  the  teachers,  they  awaken  public  senti- 
ment in  reference  to  their  work  and  success. 
Hence  here  the  various  educational  tenden- 
cies of  the  State  reveal  themselves,  and  can 
be  studied  as  nowhere  else,  and  either 
checked  or  encouraged,  as  the  case  may 
seem  (o  require. 

First  on  our  list  for  visitation  during  the 
present  season  was  the  Institute  of  Berks 
County,  under  the  skillful  management  of 
Supt.  Keck.  The  teachers  of  the  county 
were,  we  believe,  all  in  attendance,  and 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  interested 
spectators.  To  secure  more  specific  instruc- 
tion, the  teachers  were  carefully  divided 
into  sections  during  a  part  of  the  sessions. 
This  is  fast  becoming  the  custom  now  in  our 
larger  counties,  and  gives  general  satbfac- 
tion. 

There  is  much  to  praise  in  the  condition 
of  school  work  in  this  county,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  advance  more  sure  and  rapid.  There  is 
something,  however,  that  needs  correction. 
The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  far  too  small 
for  such  a  county,  falling  behind  many  coun- 
ties that  have  not  half  so  large  resources. 
The  average  salary  per  month  is  only  JI34.01 
for  males,  and  JI31.39  for  females.  The 
tax-rate  for  school  purposes  is  extremely 
low,  averaging  less  than  two  mills  (1.91)9 
and  the  length  of  term  is  correspondingly 
small.  All  this  shows  that  the  School  Di- 
rectors have  yet  much  to  do  before  the 
county  can  make  such  a  showing  as  should 
characterize  a  community  of  so  much  influ- 
ence and  worth.  We  were  surprised  to 
learn  tliat  one  School  Board  (perhaps  there 
are  more),  in  direct  violation  of  the  law, 
was  forcing  teachers  into  contracts  binding 
them  to  take  either  no  compensation  or  only 
partial  compensation  for  their  attendance  at 
Institute,  which  action,  to  say  the  least,  is 
unbecoming  public  officers;  and  teachers 
lilso  should,  with  proper  dignity,*  refuse  to 
enter  into  any  such  conspiracy  for  evasion 
of  the  law. 

Desiring  to  compare  our  Institutes  with 
those  of  New  York,  our  next  point  of  visit- 
tation  was  Shenango  County,  just  beyond  the 
State  line,  where  an  Institute  was  in  session 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  John  H. 
French,  former  principal  of  the  Indiana 
(Pa.)  State  Normal  School,  but  now  one  of 
the  State  Institute  Instructors  of  New  York. 

With  us  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
County  Institute  is  thrown  upon  the  County 
Superintendent.  He  engages  all  the  in- 
structors, with  direct  reference  to  what  he 


regards  the  needs  of  the  teachers  under  his 
supervision,  and  In  a  public  way  challenges 
the  attendance  and  support  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  Institute  is  held,  and  in 
most  cases  appoints  a  certain  day  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Directors  of  the  county  to 
convene.  In  New  York,  however,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  thrown  upon  the  State  In- 
structor, and  there  is  scarcely  any  reference 
made  to  the  Directors  or  to  the  public. 
Instruction-drill  is  about  the  only  interest 
which  the  Institute  has  in  view.  On  this 
account  there  is  a  very  marked  difference 
between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tutes, so  far  as  awakening  or  guiding  public 
sentiment  is  concerned. 

We  greatly  prefer  the  Pennsylvania  system; 
for,  while  demanding  the  best  exertions  of 
the  Superintendent  in  behalf  of  his  teachers 
and  their  work,  and  giving  him  full  freedom 
to  make  himself  powerfully  felt  in  their  ad- 
vance, it  at  the  same  time  challenges  large 
communities  to  an  increased  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  schools,  and  gives  the  State 
Department  the  very  best  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  educational  interest  and  senti- 
ment in  the  various  communities  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

As  an  evidence  of  this,  what  a  contrast 
met  us  when,  in  the  same  week,  we  visited 
the  Institute  held  at  Wellsboro,  Tioga  coun- 
ty, Pa.  Here  the  whole  town  was  aroused. 
The  Institute  hall  was  crowded  with  teachers 
and  citizens.  The  matter  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  conver- 
sation. The  teachers,  while  receiving  prac- 
tical and  thorough  instruction  upon  such 
subjects  as  Supt.  Cass  felt  to  be  most  import- 
ant, were  under  the  inspiration  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  became  more  and  more  encour- 
aged as  they  recognized  the  fact  that  tueir 
work  was  of  public  concern  and  worthy  of 
such  general  regard.  The  esprit  de  corps 
was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  and  we  feel 
confident  that  the  teachers  returned  to  their 
school-houses,  scattered  among  the  hills,  re- 
solved to  do  better  work  than  ever  before, 
and  with  a  spirit  as  fresh  as  their  mountain 
air,  and  a  zeal  so  enkindled  as  to  keep  warm 
all  the  long  winter  through. 

From  Wellsboro  we  hurried  to  Driftwood, 
Cameron  county.  This  is  a  small  county, 
but  all  the  teachers  were  in  attendance,  two 
only  excepted,  and  a  large  body  of  intelli- 
gent citizens  had  joined  them.  The  ses- 
sions were  full  of  interest.  Supt.  Pearsall  is 
A  very  earnest  worker,  as  was  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  county  before  him ;  and  the 
common  schools  throughout  the  county  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition.      Athough  there 
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are  no  large  boroughs,  the  average  monthly 
salary  of  the  teachers  is  far  beyond  that  of 
many  of  our  larger  and  more  populous 
counties,  and  it  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
In  t88o  it  wa3  JI39-46  for  males.  In  1886, 
it  had  reached  I43.34.  The  tax-rate  has 
been  high,  reaching  beyond  eleven  (11) 
mills.  All  this  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
School  Directors  of  this  county  are  deter- 
mined that  the  children  shall  not  suffer  for 
want  of  proper  school  privileges. 

Our  next  point  of  visitation  was  Montrose, 
Snsquehanna  county.  What  broad  and 
rapid  contrasts  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania reveals!  Leaving  the  garden 
plains  of  Lancaster  county,  we  were,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  winding  up  hill 
upon  hill,  sweeping  through  beech  and 
maple  woodlands,  and  by  silver  mountain 
lakelets,  up  and  still  up  until  we  reached 
the  beautiful  village  of  Montrose.  Al- 
though the  Institute  here  had  but  just  com- 
menced, the  teachers  were  present  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  crowd  soon  became  so 
great  as  to  necessitate  adjourning  from  the 
school  hall  to  the  court  house.  The  teachers 
were  divided  into  sections,  each  section  re- 
ceiving instruction  best  adapted  to  its  expe- 
perience  in  teaching. 

The  teachers  in  this  county  far  outnumber 
the  schools,  showing  that  the  two-term  sys- 
tem is  still  continued  here.  In  1886  there 
were  only  315  schools,  but  492  teachers. 
Circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  make  it 
very  difficult  to  break  up  this  two-term  sys- 
tem, yet  every  exertion  should  be  made  to 
do  away  with  it  as  much  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. A  continuous  school  of  six  months 
under  one  teacher  should  be  of  more  value 
than  two  terms  of  four  months  each  with  a 
different  teacher  for  each  term.  This  Ttwo- 
term  system  is  confined  exclusively  to  our 
counties  bordering  on  New  York,  but  is 
gradually  dying  out.  We  trust  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  all  our  counties  will 
have  at  least  an  eight  months'  continuous 
term.  We  shall  then  be  doing  part  of  our 
duty  towards  our  children,  who  need  as 
much  time  as  can  possibly  be  spared  for 
their  discipline  in  school. 

Ex-Supt.  James  was  present  to  give  valu- 
able aid  to  his  successor,  Supt.  Gillett. 
Moreover,  there  are  in  this  county  several 
teachers  of  long  and  successful  experience, 
who  give  great  assistance  to  those  who  are 
younger  and  less  experienced.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  that  we  noticed  that  a  very 
peculiar  emphasis  has  been  given  to  mathe- 
matical studies  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
counties.     At  the  sight  even  of  a  difficult 


arithmetical  problem,  the  eyes  of  the  teachers 
sparkle,  and  with  eagerness  they  seize  upon 
it  and  tear  it  to  pieces.  We  do  not  object 
to  this,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  no  one- 
sided development  be  fostered.  Our  com- 
mon schools  must  give  culture  to  the  whole 
mind ;  must  take  into  view  the  entire  per- 
sonality of  the  child,  and  clothe  him  so  far 
as  possible  with  complete  armor  for  the  sub- 
sequent struggles  of  life. 

Space  forbids  extended  reference  to  the 
Institutes  visited  at  Williamsport,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Erie,  Dauphin,  Lancaster, 
Lawrence,  Lehigh,  Mifflm  and  Huntingdon, 
and  this  article  must  be  completed  in  an- 
other number.  The  Institute  campaign 
goes  forward  grandly,  and  to  results  that 
are  only  for  the  best  good  of  the  schools. 
We  bid  a  hearty  Godspeed  to  this  noble 
work. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 


THROUGH  the  kindness  of  our  friend, 
W.  T.  Hildrup,  Sr.,  of  Harrisburg,  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  valu- 
able educational  work  written  by  Arthur 
Mac  Arthur,  end  tied  **  Education  in  its  Re- 
lation to  Manual  Industry." 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that 
rudimental  science  and  manual  art  can  be 
adapted  to  the  usual  methods  of  instruction. 
The  argument  is  both  historical  and  philos- 
ophical and  well  worthy  of  a  careful  study. 
The  writer  sees  very  clearly  the  difficulties 
of  teaching  particular  trades  in  our  ordinary 
common  schools.  Indeed,  these  difficulties, 
ill  our  judgment,  are  insurmountable.  Spe- 
cial trades  cannot  become  a  part  of  our 
common  school  work  without  destroying 
the  very  meaning  of  our  public  schools. 
The  most  that  can  be  done — and  this  cer* 
tainly  ought  to  be  done — is  to  see  that  the 
general  principles  relating  to  those  trades 
and  arts  which  characterize  our  social  busi- 
ness life  be  brought  to  the  iK)tice  and 
knowledge  of  our  children  in  a  practical 
and  systematic  way.  This,  if  properly  done, 
will  necessitate  a  measure  of  manual  train- 
ing, which  will  not  interfere  with  our  pres- 
ent common  school  work,  but  be  of  advan- 
tage to  it. 

Drawing,  in  all  its  various  forms,  as 
related  to  engineering,  mechanics,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  the  fine  arts,  ought  to  be  in< 
every  school  of  proper  grade,  not  only  for 
its  special  value  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  but  also  for  the  pedagogical  value  of 
such  instruction.     The  knowledge  and  use 
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of  the  general  tools  which  enter  into  every 
mechanical  industry  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
requirement  of  practical  instruction.  So 
also  the  general  principles,  governing  our 
.  agricultural  and  mining  works  ought  to  be 
made  familiar  to  the  children,  before  they 
pass  from  our  common  schools,  for  all  this 
tends  to  widen  their  vision  and  turn  it  to 
those  subjects  which  will  necessarily  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  every  citizen. 

This  work,  if  properly  done,  will  more 
and  more  reveal  the  necessity  of  thorough 
technical  and  industrial  schools,  into  which 
very  many  of  our  common  school  children, 
at  proper  age,  will  be  inclined  to  go  and 
prepare  themselves  for  their  special  life- 
work,  as  skilled  artisans. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  calm  and=  thought- 
ftil  discussion  of  this  whole  subject  by  Mr. 
MacArthur,  and  the  breadth  of  historical 
illustration  which  adds  so  much  to  its  value. 
We  are  glad  also  that  the  whole  question  is 
challenging  the  attention  of  so  many  earnest 
thinkers.  E.  e.  h. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  OUR  RECENT 
SCHOOL  LEGISLATION.* 


BY  DR.  E.  B.  HIGBEB. 

THOSE  desiring  the  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth  cannot  neglect  the  in- 
terest of  public  instruction.  In  the  old 
division  of  Government  into  three  estates, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  some  German 
writer,  viz.,  Wehrstand  (for  defence),  Nahr- 
stand  (for  maintenance),  and  Lehrstand 
(public  instruction),  this  last  is  certainly 
as  important  and  necessary  in  its  way  as 
either  of  the  others,  and  our  Legislature  has 
acted  wisely  in  giving  earnest  regard  to  the 
wants  of  this  department  of  our  State  life. 
.  But  legislation  fails  to  accomplish  its  full 
results,  unless  it  is  met  with  the  reasonable 
consent  and  approval  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. Generally  such  approval  can  be  ex- 
pected; for  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  know  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  good  law. 

The  Increased  State  Appropriation. — When 
the  new  Constitution  was  framed  in  1874,  it 
was  wisely  determined  that  the  schools 
should  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  action 
•of  a  Legislature  changing  from  period  to 
]period,  and  liable  to  the  disturbing  influ- 
^qnce  of  partisan  strife  and  prejudice.  There- 
fore a  minimum  of  appropriation  for  the 

*  Report  of  Remarks  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  at  the 
S^ancaster  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Nov.  15,  1887. 


schools  was  made  a  requirement t  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  fixed  at  one  million  dol- 
lars. This  continued  to  be  the  maximum  of 
appropriation  until  the  present  year,  when, 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  one  million 
was  increased  to  one  million  and  a  half.  It 
is  a  matter  of  interest  now  to  know  how  this 
additional  fund  can  be  of  the  most  value  in 
our  school  work. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  desire  to  lessen 
the  activity  of  our  townships.  The  vigor 
and  earnestness  of  our  various  School  Boards 
in  upholding  their  schools  by  a  proper  levy 
of  taxes,  as  heretofore,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. The  very  object  of  the  appropriation 
would  be  lost  if  the  schoob  should  remain 
just  as  they  are,  and  only  the  tax-rate  re- 
duced all  over  the  Commonwealth.  The 
fund  is  designed  to  advance  the  schools  be- 
yond their  present  condition — x<\  add  to 
their  efficiency,  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  without  a  too  great  burden  of  local 
taxation.  Where  school  terms  are  too  short, 
they  should  be  lengthened.  Where  salaries 
are  insufficient  to  secure  the  best  class  of 
teachers,  they  should  be  raised.  Where 
apparatus  and  libraries  are  wanting,  or  are 
too  limited,  they  should  be  supfdied  or  enw 
larged.  In  this  way  the  additional  haif 
million  will  soon  make  itself  powerfully  felt 
in  lifting  up  our  schools  to  a  much  higher 
plane. 

In  some  places,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  » 
disposition  to  allow  the  schools  to  remain  aS' 
they  are,  and  only  reduce  the  present  levy 
of  school  tax.  But  such  a  course  will,  in 
a  short  time,  bring  about  so  strong  a  con- 
trast between  the  district  so  acting  and  other 
neighboring  districts  which  are  ^ive  to  the 
great  help  given,  as  to  enforce  a  change  o£ 
action  from  the  sentiment  of  shame,  if  noth- 
ing else.  We  expect  our  various  Superinv 
tendents  to  be  .active  in  aiding,  by  every 
means  at  their  command,  this  advance  of 
school  work,  and  in  reportmg  to  the  De- 
partment all  school  districts  in  which  noth- 
ing more  has  been  done  than  the  meve  lower- 
ing of  the  tax  rate. 

The  Six  Months'  7>nw.— In  1854  so  many 
difficulties  were  in  the  way  and  so  many 
prejudices  to  be  removed,  that  the  Legislature 
could  not  venture  upon  a  minimum  school 
term  of  more  than  four  months  as  thegrocmdl 
for  securing  State  appropriation.  Of  course, 
this  was  felt  to  be  in  the  way  of  compronuse^ 
What  intelligent  man,  with  a  sane  mind, 
couki  be  satisfied  with  four  months  of  school 
and  eight  months  of  vacation  for  his  chil- 
dren ?  No  select  academy  or  collep[e  could 
maintain  itself  unless  its  term  time  mcluded 
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at  least  thi|(y-nine  (39)  weeks.  But  the 
older  pupils  in  such  schools,  who  have  their 
own  rooms  and  the  use  of  libraries,  and  bet- 
ter facilities  of  self-improvement,  are  much 
better  prepared  than  are  the  younger  chil- 
dren for  short  school  terms  and  long  vaca- 
tions. The  young  lose  in  the  long  vacation 
a  large  portion  of  what  they  were  able  to 
learn  during  the  short  term  of  school  dis- 
cipline. 

From  T854  this  four-months  minimum 
continued  until,  in  1872,  another  month 
was  added,  and  from  1872  no  change  was 
made  until  the  present  year,  when  the  min- 
imum term  was  made  six  months.  During 
the  time  between  1872  and  1887  nearly 
eight  hundred  (800)  townships  failed  to  in- 
crease their  school  term  one  day  beyond  five 
months. 

The  benefits  of  thb  law  at  once  reveal 
themselves.  During  the  current  school  year 
it  will  give  an  additional  month  of  school 
discipline  and  privileges  to  over  two  hun- 
hundred  and  twenty- five  thousand  children  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

We  must  remark  here  that  it  will  be 
grossly  unfair  to  make  the  teachers  bear  the 
burden  of  this  great  advance  I  They  are 
already  struggling  to  improve  their  own  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  they  are  not  extravagantly 
paid.  I  am  not  now,  however,  pleading  for 
greater  salaries,  nor  am  I  putting  the  high 
responsibility  of  the  teacher's  vocation  upon 
a  mere  mercenary  basis.  The  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  What  I  wish  to  guard 
against  is  that  there  should  be  no  backward 
movement,  and  that  the  teachers  should  be 
encouraged,  and  not  discouraged,  by  addi- 
tional burdens  put  upon  them  through  this 
law. 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  districts  now 
having  five  months  school,  will  add  another 
month  simply  and  cut  down  the  monthly 
salary,  so  that  the  teacher  receives  the  same 
piy  as  before  with  one  month  more  of  serv- 
ice. This  we  pronounce  unfair.  It  shows 
at  once  a  disposition  to  disregard  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  and  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  law  by  making  the  Teacher  shoulder  the 
whole  burden  of  the  advance  which  the 
Legislature  has  made. 

Wherever  this  course  is  pursued  the  evils 
resulting  will  rapidly  show  themselves. 
Good  teachers  will  be  loath  to  enter  such 
districts,  and,  if  alre^y  in  them,  will  seek 
every  opportunity  to  remove  therefrom. 
Poorer  teachers  will  drift  in  more  and  more, 
■ntil  the  very  sterility  of  the  district  will 
force  a  change  of  action  for  the  better.  No 
interest  can  be  snccessfiilly  carried  forward 


when  those  who  are  the  chief  workers  are 
discriminated  against,  so  that  a  premium  is 
offered  for  cheaper  and  inferior  workmen. 

County  Institutes, — The  law  as  it  now 
stands  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  it  can  well 
be  made.  We  have  a  sure  school  month  of  4 
twenty  days  of  actual  teaching ^  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  any  holidays,  or  Institute 
weeks*  or  any  con  tingencies  whatsoever.  The 
six  months  required  by  law  must  include  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  actual  teaching. 
Then,  that  the  teachers  may  have  nothing 
to  interfere  with  their  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  Institute,  all  schools  must  be 
closed  during  Institute  week;  and,  further 
to  encourage  the  good  work,  all  School 
Boards  are  authorized  and  required  Xo  pay  the 
teachers  for  their  attendance  a  fixed  amount 
per  day,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  for  each 
day.  Everything  here  is  plain  and  explicit. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  our  Institutes  consti- 
tute a  great  educational  power  in  the  State. 
It  could  not  do  without  them,  Through 
them  educational  interest  and  sentiment  are 
aroused  in  every  county,  and  among  the 
teachers  the  sense  of  professional  power 
and  importance  is  kept  alive  and  strength- 
ened. Through  them  the  State  Department 
can  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  cur- 
rents of  educational  thought,  can  watch  and 
measure  and  guide  the  various  tendencies  of 
school  activity.  What  a  loss  it  would  be 
should  they  cease  to  exist  or  their  vigor  be 
remitted  !  It  is  very  important,  therefore, 
that  our  School  Directors  and  citizens 
shouki  encourage  these  Institutes  and  put 
nothing  in  the  way  of  their  success. 

What  a  sad  picture  of  official  negligence, 
or  rather  of  official  activitv  in  the  wrong 
direction,  meets  us  in  the  effort  of  some  few 
School  Boards  to  evade  the  law !  Required 
to  pay,  they  seek  to  make  the  teachers  feel 
that  they  are  dispostd  not  to  pay.  In  a  very 
few  cases  they  have  even  forced  the  teachers 
by  contract  into  a  conspiracy  to  evade  the 
law — as  though  such  contract  could  be  valid ! 
All  teachers  owe  it  to  their  profession  to 
withstand  this.  Such  conduct  will  soon 
cease,  however,  and  Directors  and  Teachers 
will  both  alike  be  obedient  to  the  law,  and 
glad  to  cooperate  in  rendering  our  Institutes 
even  more  efficient.  They  are  already  of 
such  character  as  to  challenge  the  most 
favorable  commendation  of  eminent  edcua- 
tors  from  other  States;  and  we  can  well  feel' 
proud  of  them  as  the  outcome  of  a  most  ac- 
tive school  sentiment,  fostered  and  encour* 
aged  by  better  legislation  of  its  kind  than  is 
to  be  found  upon  the  statute  books  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 
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Dbpartmbitt  op  Pubuc  Instruction,  ) 
Harkisburg,  December,  1887.     j 

THE  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Teachers' 
Institutes  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  places 
and  on  the  dates  here  eiven  for  the  several  coun- 
ties named.  The  new  Taw  in  reference  to  attend- 
ance at  Institutes  requires  payment  of  teachers 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day. 


Bedford    .    . 

.  Bedford    .   . 

.  December  5. 

Carbon  .    .    . 

.  Mauch  Chunk 

.  December  5. 

Cumberland . 

.  Carlisle  .   .    . 

.  December  5. 

Juniata  .   .   . 

.  Mifflintown  . 

.  December  12. 

.  Milford  .       . 

.  December  12. 

Armstrong    . 

.  Kittanning   . 

.  Decern  »>er  19. 

Clinton  .   .    . 

.  Lock  Haven 

.  December  19- 

Indiana.  .   . 

.  Indiana     .    . 

.  December  19. 

Lackawanna 

.  Scranton  .    . 

.  December  19. 

Luzerne    .    . 

.  Wilkes- Barrc 

.  December  19. 

NorthumberlandSunbury    .    . 

.  December  19. 

Schuylkill     . 

.  Shenandoah . 

.  December  19. 

Union   .    .    . 

.  I^wisburg    . 

.  December  19. 

Beaver.    .    . 

.  Beaver  .    .    . 

.  December  26. 

Blair.    .   .    . 

.  Hollidaysburg 

.  December  26. 

Bradford  .    . 

.  Towanda  .    . 

.  December  26. 

Buller  .   .   . 

.  Butler    .    .    . 

.  December  26. 

Centre  .    .    . 

.  Bellefonte .  . 

.  December  26. 

Clarion .   .   . 

.  Clarion  .   .   . 

.  December  26, 

Clearfield  .   . 

.  Clearfield  .    . 

.  December  26. 

Columbia 

.  Bloomsburg  . 

.  December  26. 

Crawford  .   . 

.  Meadville .  . 

.  December  26. 

Fayette.   .    . 

.  Uniontown   . 

.  December  26. 

Forest   .    .   . 

.  Tionesta    .   . 

.  December  26. 

Fulton  .    .    . 

.  McConnellsburg  December  26. 

Jefferson   .   . 
Lycoming     . 

.  Brookville    . 

.  December  26. 

.  Muncy  .    .   . 

.  December  26. 

Mercer .    .    . 

.  Mercer  .    .    . 

.  December  26. 

Monroe     .    . 

.  Stroudsburg  . 

.  December  26. 

Montour   .   . 

.  Danville   .   . 

.  December  26. 

Snyder.    ,    . 

.  Middleburg . 

.  December  26. 

Somerset  .   . 

.  Somerset  .    . 

.  December  26. 

Venango  .    . 

.  Franklin   .    . 

.  December  26. 

Westmoreland 

.  Greensburg  . 

,  December  26 

Wyoming  .  . 

.  Tunkhannock 

.  December  26. 

York.   .    .    . 

.  York  .... 

.  December  26. 

Sullivan    .   . 

.  Forksville     . 

.  January  2,  188^ 

Wayne  .    . 

.  Honesdale    • 

.  January  2,  1888. 

ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Adams — Supt.  Sheely:  A  large  and  very 
successful  meeting  of  the  County  Institute  was 
held  in  Gettysburg.  Only  two  teachers  out  of  a 
total  of  178  were  absent.  The  attendance  of 
citizens  was  also  large. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt.  Hamilton:  Several  dis- 
tricts have  increased  their  school  apparatus  by 
adding  wall  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.  In  some 
of  the  borough  schools  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance is  reported,  making  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  necessary.  Many  of  the 
schools  visited  during  October  are  among  the 
best  in  the  county,  and  yet  all  show  the  want  of 
better  supervision.  Such  supervision  as  is  re- 
quired, cannot  be  given  by  one  superintendent 
tn  so  large  a  county,  Indiana  township  has 
erected  a  very  substantial  frame  building  with 


all  the  modem  improvements.  Our  County 
Institute  met  in  Pittsburgh.  The  attendance 
was  the  largest  in  our  history,  and  the  session 
was  in  every  way  successful.  Six  hundred  and 
three  teachers  were  present  and  enrolled  as 
members.  Our  Institute  has  become  too  large 
to  be  successfully  conducted  in  one  room,  and 
in  the  near  future  it  must  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions and  convened  in  separate  localities.  On 
Directors'  day  about  120  directors  were  present. 

Blair — Supt.  Likens:  Our  schools  have 
opened  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  with  the  expectation  of  hav- 
ing good  work  done  in  them.  Two  new  school- 
houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  one  in 
Logan,  and  one  in  Snyder;  both  have  been  fur- 
nished with  an  improved  style  of  furniture. 
Arbor  Day  was  generally  observed  in  our 
schools.  Appropriate  literary  exercises  were 
held  and  about  one  tfiousand  trees  and  shrubs 
were  planted. 

Cambria — Supt.  Cramer:  The  schools  of 
Millville  and  Conemaugh  have  been  supplied 
with  a  series  of  maps.  New  furniture  has  been 
placed  m  one  of  tne  school- houses  of  Adams 
district,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Cooperdale. 
Local  Institutes  and  reading  circles  are  being 
organized  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Di- 
rectors and  teachers  seem  to  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  school  work  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

Cameron — Supt.  Pearsall:  The  county  In- 
stitute was  held  in  Driftwood,  and  is  spoken  of 
by  the  press  and  the  people  generally,  as  one  of 
the  best  sessions  we  have  yet  held. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton:  Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
served in  twenty-two  different  districts,  Appro- 
priate exercises  were  held  in  forty-two  schools, 
directors  and  patrons  frequently  assisting.  Many 
trees  were  planted,  some  nut-hearing  and 
others  fruit-trees.  Some  of  these  were  dedicated 
to  prominent  men  of  law  and  letters,  Hon.  £. 
£.  Higbee  not  being  forgotten.  Interesting  les- 
sons from  bud,  blossom,  and  leaf  are  creeping 
into  our  school-rooms.  Vines  were  also  planted, 
and  at  some  of  the  schools  shrubbery  was  also 
set  out  upon  school  grounds.  But  we  need 
grounds  better  fenced  before  we  can  plant  as 
we  should. 

Clinton — ^Supt.  Brumgard  :  Chapman  town- 
ship has  furnished  all  its  schools  with  ample 
slate  surface.  Renovo  14th  street  building  h2is 
been  furnished  with  Snead*s  warming  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus,  and  painted  inside  and  out- 
side. The  entire  cost  was  about  ^3,000.  Gal- 
lagher township  has  supplied  all  its  buildings 
with  excellent  patent  furniture,  and  put  up  a 
neat,  commodious  new  building,  which  is  almost 
ready  for  occupancy.  Blackboard  surface  is 
insufficient,  but  this  deficiency  will,  I  think,  be 
supplied  by  another  year.  Our  teachers,  with 
a  tew  exceptions,  are  doing  excellent  work. 

CuMBERLANi>~Supt.  Beitzel :  Our  teachers 
have  entered  upon  their  work  with  a  degree  of 
earnestness  that  presages  process.  Literary 
societies  and  district  institutes  wdl  be  organized 
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in  a  number  of  districts.  The  fall  term  of  the 
Shippensburg  Normal  School  had  a  very  auspic- 
ious opening.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  one 
shoula  wish  to  teach  without  first  having  taken  a 
thorough  course  of  professional  training.  The 
Carlisle  school  board  passed  a  resolution  not 
to  permit  teachers  to  detain  delinquent  pupils 
after  school  hours  as  a  mode  of  punishment. 
October  has  been  a  busy  month,  spent  princi- 
pally in  school  visitation  and  makinfr  arrange- 
ments for  the  County  Institute.  As  a  rule, 
teachers  and  pupils  are  zealous  in  their  work. 
The  opposition  to  the  study  of  Physiology,  that 
manifested  itself  in  a  few  districts,  has  nearly 
subsided,  and  refusals  to  purchase  the  necessary 
books  are  rare.  Two  houses  in  South  Middleton 
have  been  repainted,  the  rooms  calcimined  and 
set  off  with  a  tasty  border  around  the  ceiling ; 
one  has  been  supplied  with  new  Paragon  fuVni- 
ture«  and  one  with  new  recitation  seats.  In  the 
Paradise  primary  school,  the  attendance,  for 
some  weeks,  has  been  lowered  by  the  preva- 
lence of  diphtheria.  Two  of  the  houses  in 
Dickinson  have  been  repainted  and  calcimined. 
The  Chestnut  Ridge  nouse  can  scarcelv  be 
classed  as  fit  for  school  purposes,  and  the  plot  of 
ground  surrounding  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  dig- 
nity of  being  called  a  yard.  In  South  Middle- 
ton,  the  Basin  school  house  has  been  supplied 
with  improved  modem  furniture;  it  has  also 
been  painted  and  calcimined  with  a  border,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  district.  In 
Frankford  three  houses  have  been  supplied  with 
patent  furniture.  Encouraging  reports  of  the 
School  Arbor  Day  movement  are  bein^^  received. 
The  Gap  school,  FrankCord  township,  reports 
42  trees  planted;  Bloserville  school,  23  trees, 
with  the  helpful  assistance  of  Director  L.  J. 
ShambuTg.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
of  the  school  grounds  are  not  fenced.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  see  the  young  trees  destroyed  by 
cattle.  In  some  districts  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  fence  the  school  grounds  by  private  enter- 
prise, with  prospects  of  success.  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  a  fuller  report  of  Arbor  Day  work  in  an- 
other report.  In  many  districts  the  school  rooms 
have  been  made  beautiful  through  the  medium 
of  the  paint-brush,  pictures,  mottoes  and  flowers. 
At  this  time,  we  can  only  commend  the  spirit, 
and  hope  that  school-room  decoration  may  be- 
come universal. 

Fayette — Supt.  Herrin^on:  Connellsville  is 
erecting  a  four-room  buildinj^  with  all-  modem 
improvements.  Nicholson  is  building  a  first- 
dass  house,  as  is  also  German  township. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder:  I  am  unable,  at 
present,  to  report  Arbor  Day  proceedings.  I 
sent  cards  to  prominent  teachers,  urging  them 
to  do  what  they  could  and  then  report  to  me. 
The  teachers  in  many  of  the  districts  hold  edu- 
cational meetings,  two  of  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending— one  at  St.  Thomas  and 
the  other  at  Orrstown.  Mr.  G.  W.  Brindle,  of 
Lemaster,  one  of  our  energetic  teachers,  has 
undertaken  the  publication  of  an  educational 
paper  in  our  county.  This  is  a  step  in  the  ri^ht 
diiection;  and  from  present  indications,  I  be- 
lieve, the  project  will  have  the  hearty  support  of 
the  teachers. 


Indiana — ^Supt.  Cochran :  Our  schools  are  do- 
ing as  well  as  can  be  expected.  In  a  few  cases 
the  wages  were  lowered,  which  naturally  drove 
out  some  of  our  best  teachers.  Our  Teachers* 
Reading  Circle  has  begun  its  reading,  and  we 
hope  to  carry  it  along  successfully  during  the 
term.  In  several  districts  the  teachers  take  up  and 
discuss  the  topics,  suggested  by  these  readings, 
at  their  district  institutes.  We  expect  to  have  a 
large  display  of  school  work  on  exhibition  dur- 
ing Institute  week. 

Juniata— Supt.  Auman :  Arbor  Day  was  not 
so  generally  observed  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired. In  Milford  township,  fifty-three  trees 
were  planted  by  the  McCahan  and  Muddy  Run 
schools.  TuscarOra  Academy  held  appropriate 
exercises  and  planted  trees  on  the  grounds. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  this  direction, 
but  it  will  not  be  done  until  the  directors  grade 
and  fence  the  grounds.  Only  two  in  the  county 
are  surrounded  with  suitable  fences. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  Earl  and  Sads- 
bury  each  placed  four  sets  of  new  furniture  in 
their  schools  during  the  year,  and  each  estab- 
lished an  additional  graded  school.  Both  town-^ 
ships  now  have  new  furniture  in  all  their  school 
buildings.  Paradise  organized  a  new  school 
district  during  the  summer,  and  erected  a  large, 
warm  and  well-arranged  house  in  it.  Four 
years  ago  this  district  had  ten  schools,  now  it 
has  fourteen  well-equipped  schools  in  operation. 
East  Drumore  built  a  fine  brick  school-house 
during  the  summer  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  old 
houses.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  quite  a 
number  of  our  schools.  Airy  Vale  school,  in 
West  Hempfield,  planted  twenty-seven  trees. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Lose :  Our  county  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  at  Hughesville,  Octo- 
ber 29.  There  were  sixty-eight  teachers  pres- 
ent, representing  nearly  every  district.  Quite  a 
number  of  districts  attended.  Papers  were  read 
on  interesting  and  appropriate  subjects.  The 
citizens  of  Hughesville  and  vicinity  attended  in 
large  numbers,  and  seemed  deeply  interested 
in  the  proceedings.  The  Association  decided 
to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Montoursville,  on 
the  last  Saturday  in  February. 

McKean— Supt.  Eckles :  Educationol  matters 
are  looking  up  in  our  county.  Otto  township 
has  furnished  two  school-houses  with  improved 
furniture,  thus  finishing  the  last  of  them.  Wet- 
more  township  has  built  and  furnished  two  fine 
school-houses  since  my  last  report.  Several 
other  townships  are  building.  Our  Institute,  just 
held,  was  very  satisfactory.  Directors'  Day  was 
a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  week*s  work. 
The  number  of  directors  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  the  interest  of  those  in  attendance 
of  a  character  to  show  that  they  had  the  good  of 
the  schools  at  heart.  We  will  hold  an  Associa- 
tion meeting  of  three  days  duration,  in  February,  ' 
at  Port  Allegheny.  Some  of  our  School  Boards 
do  not  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
the  matter  of  uniform  text-books,  and  hence 
their  schools  show  a  corresponding  lack  of  good 
work. 

Mercer — Supt.  McCleery :  Owing  to  incle- 
ment weather,  Arbor  Day  was  not  generally 
observed.     There  were  nine  trees  planted  at 
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Jamestown,  ten  in  Henipfield,  six  In  Pymatun- 
ning,  and  ten  in  Greene.  Local  institutes  have 
been  held  in  Lackawannock,  Shenango,  Green- 
ville and  Pjrmatunning.  Prof.  Carmicbael,  of  Oil 
City,  has  been  engajged,  for  two  davs  each  week, 
to  teach  vocal  music  in  the  schools  of  Mercer. 
A  revised  course  of  study  is  being^  arranged  for 
the  Greenville  schools. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul :  This  being  a  moun- 
tainous region,  many  of  the  school  grounds  are 
shaded  by  native  forest  trees.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  cultivate  a  feeling,  among  teachers  and 
pupils  in  favor  of  tree-planting,  and  think  in 
the  near  future  they  will  take  hold  of  the  matter 
in  earnest,  and  with  willing  hands  plant  trees  on 
all  the  school  grounds  in  the  county  where 
needed.  Middle  Smithfield  is  building  one 
new  school-house,  Hamilton  township  has 
replaced  some  of  its  old  furniture  with  new  and 
improved  desks. 

Northampton— Supt.  Werner :  Marked  im- 
provements are  being  made  in  the  schools  and 
on  the  grounds.  Under  the  principalship  of  Q. 
R.  Wilt,  the  South  Bethlehem  schools  are  un- 
dergoing a  wonderful  change.  The  assistant 
in  the  High  School,  M.  A.  Richards,  hsis 
made  an  addition  to  the  apparatus  as  follows : 
One  dipping  bi-chromate  battery,  one  electro 
magnet,  one  arc  Kght,  sensitive  balance,  lot  of 
retort  holders,  etc.  The  beautiful  school  grounds 
at  Portland,  planted  with  1 50  trees,  and  the  mag- 
nificent building  erected  thereon,  are  a  credit  to 
the  school  board  and  an  ornament  and  a  bless- 
ing to  the  town.  Prof.  John  S.  Niles.  Principal, 
is  doing  a  noble  work  and  good  results  will  fol- 
low. Lehigh  township  took  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  when  it  furnished  four  of  its  buildings 
with  improved  patent  desks,  and  made  an  ad- 
dition of  two  rooms  to  the  Walnntport  school. 
The  schools  have  also  been  £rra4ed  and  good 
results  may  be  expected. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  Fairview  school- 
house,  in  Toboyne  township,  was  recently 
burned  to  the  ground.  There  is  not  a  year  but 
some  district  suffers  from  fire.  This  is  largely 
due  to  carelessness  in  regard  to  pipes  and  flues. 
The  soot,  birds*  nests,  leaves  and  rubbish  that 
have  accunAuIated  during  the  previous  year  are 
seldom  removed,  and  taxpayers  are  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  negligence  of  directors  and  teach* 
ers.  Many  districts  do  not  even  insure  their 
houses  against  loss  by  fire. 

ScHUYLKiLLr— Supt.  Weiss :  New  school- 
houses  are  being  built  in  Blythe,  Cass^  Frack- 
ville.  Gilberton,  and  Hubley.  Kline  township 
completed  a  new  two  room  building  at  New 
Silverbrook,  and  supplied  it  with  patent  furni- 
ture and  slate  blackboarding,  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, physiological  charts,  primary  reading 
charts,  complete  charts  and  globe,  and  organ- 
*ized  two  graded  schools.  AdJditional  graded 
schools  have  been  organixed  in  Gilberton  and 
Hubley  districts:  and  a  new  ungraded  school, 
in  Blythe  township.  The  Auburn  dhrectors 
have  acted  wisely  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Their  schools  are  well  organized.  The  teachers 
are  in  need  of  additional  apparatus,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  supplied  by  the  Board. 

Snyder — Supt^  Herman :  All  the  schools  are 


in  session,  witfh  a  very  fair  attendance.  The  op< 
position  to  the  six  months'  term  is  very  slight. 
The  schools  that  I  have  visited  are  in  good  con- 
dition, with  a  few  exceptions.  There  are  still  a 
few  teachers  who  ktep  school.  Perry  township 
has  refurnished  one  of  its  houses,  and  now  all 
its  schools  have  the  best  of  desks.  A  great 
many  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day.  Free- 
burg.  Adamsburg,  and  a  number  of  district 
schools  had  very  interesting  exercises.  The 
Selinsgrove  Board  raised  the  salary  of  their  pri>- 
mary  teacher.  They  know  when  they  get  good 
work  done,  and  in  this  instance  show  substan- 
tial recognition  of  it.  I  am  spending  half-a-day 
in  each  school  the  first  visit. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  All  the  schools 
are  now  in  fiill  operation.  Berlin  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  term  of  seven  months ;  all  other 
districts  will  have  six  months.  Teachers*  wages, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  have  b6ra  slightly 
reduced,  ranging  from  $19  to  1^33  per  month  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  from  $25  to  ^  in  the 
boroughs.  Arbor  Day  was  appropriately  ob- 
served in  a  number  of  places  throughout  the 
county.  In  Somerset  borough  a  number  of  trees 
were  planted,  which,  in  time,  will  add  mater- 
ially to  their  already  beautiful  grounds.  F.  J. 
Kooser,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board,  delivered 
an  appropriate  address  on  the  occasion. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Black :  In  different  sections 
of  the  county  the  school-houses  have  been  im- 
proved. A  new  house  has  been  completed  in 
Fox  district,  and  one  in  Cherry.  The  directors 
of  Fox  have  i^aced  new  patent  furniture  in  each 
of  their  scho<d  houses.  Aiix>r  Day  was  ob- 
served to  some  extent.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  interest  that  the  teachers  and  some  of  the 
directors  take  in  dieir  work,  and  trust  that  during 
the  coming  wmter  the  standard  of  interest  in  the 
common  schools  of  our  couaty  win  be  raised 
higher  than  it  is  at  present  Elkland  district 
has  supplied  each  of  its  schoob  with  Webster*s 
Unabnaged  Dictionary. 

Susquehanna — Supt.  Gillett :  A  second  large 
brick  school  building  ts  being  completed  at  Sus- 
quehanna, which  gives  thai  town  two  of  the 
best  buildings  in  the  county.  The  County  In- 
stitute had  a  larger  enrollment  than  ever  before ; 
interest  good. 

Tioga — Supt  Cass :  We  have  held  our  most 
successful  Institute.  The  attendance  and  the 
attention  ?iven  to  the  instruction  reflects  great 
credit  on  -me  teachers  of  cikl  Tioga.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  work  done  by  the 
instructors ;  all  did  more  than  welL  We  expect 
much  improvement  in  our  schools  the  coming 
term  as  a  resuh  of  this  meeting.  Nearly  every 
teacher  in  the  county  was  present 

Chambersbuko  —  Supt.  Hockenberry :  A 
close  inspection  of  our  thirty  schools  reveals  the 
gratifying  foct  that  in  nine-tenths  of  them  the  at- 
tendance and  progress  of  pupik,  die  zeal  and 
activity  of  the  teachers>  and  the  genial  indica- 
tions of  advancement,  are  greater  thaa  ever  be- 
fore. 

MsADViLLB^Supt.  Hotchkiss :  The  percent- 
age of  attendance  for  the  year,  thus  iisr,  \a&  been 
remarkable.  The  interest  manifested  both  by 
teachers  and  pupils  is  highly  gratifying.    Our 
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Board  is  adding  new  furniture  and  apparatus  as 
the  needs  of  the  schools  require.  Geo.  I.  Wright, 
formerly  of  the  ConneautviUe  schools,  has  l]^en 
elected  principal  of  the  High  School  and  is  sus- 
taining nis  excellent  reputation  as  a  teacher. 

NANncx)KE-~Supt.  Monroe :  We  have  organ- 
ized a  Teachers*  Institute  which  holds  monthly 
meetings,  at  which  lessons  in  English  Literature 
and  Mental  Science  are  recited,  papers  on  edu- 
cational topics  read  and  discussed,  and  school- 
loom  exercises  conducted. 

New  CASTLE-^upt.  Bullock:  Since  the  open- 
ing of  school  we  have  been  making  great  ef- 
forts to  secure  more  regular  and  more  punctual 
attendance,  and  there  has  been  marked  im- 
provement in  both  respects.  Much  absence 
nas  been  caused  by  sickness.  Diphtheria  is 
abating.  There  are  hundreds  of  children  here, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  that  attend 
no  school,  nor  are  they  at  work,  but  simply  on 
the  street.  This  condition  we  regard  as  afford- 
ing ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
best  efforts  of  all  our  educational  forces  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  board  being  extremely 
anxious  to  make  use  of  *'  local  talent*'  in  the 
teaching  force  of  the  city,  we  recommended  that 
"those  girls  of  proper  age  and  acquirement 
who  wish  to  become  teachers  be  allowed  to  as- 
sist the  regular  teachers  not  more  than  one 
hour  per  day  tn  any  grade,  but  each  working  in 
three  grades  (these  making  one  half  day*s  work), 
with  no  pay  save  salary  as  supply  in  case  of 
sickness  of  regular  teacher,  but  with  prospect  of 
promotion  in  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy.*' 
This  was  eagerly  accepted  by  seven  girls  and 
works  admirably.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
girls,  a  help  to  the  teachers,  and  a  protection 
against "  inexperienced  teaching.*' 

Shenandoah — Supt.  Freeman:  Twenty-six 
trees  were  purchased  by  the  school  board,  but 
'  not  having  been  received  in  time  for  Arbor  Day, 
they  were  planted  without  ceremony. 

South  Easton— Supt.  ShuU ;  Our  teachers 
are  taking  an  unprecedented  interest  in  the  bi- 
weekly Institute.  Having  a  number  of  young 
teachers  in  the  schools  renders  it  necessary  to 
utilize  about  half  the  time  in  discussing  theories 
and  methods  of  teaching.  I  find  this  beneficial 
to  all,  inasmuch  as,  barring  the  individuality  of 
teachers  and  schools,  it  has  led  us  to  a  greater 
degreee  of  uniformity  than  has  previously  been 
attained,  and  as  near  to  that  point  as  I  think  it 
advisable  to  go. 

Tamaqua — Supt.  Ditchbum :  During  vaca- 
tion steam-heating  apparatus  was  put  into  an- 
other of  our  buildings,  and  now  all  our  school 
buildings  are  heated  by  steam. 

West  Chester — Supt.  Starkweather :  From 
the  Local  News:  "There  was  appropriate  re- 
cognition of  the  day  in  our  public  schools, 
though  the  actual  planting  of  the  trees  occurred 
earlier.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  supplied 
their  windows  with  plants,  and  children  in  many 
cases  have  been  delighted  to  bring  some  cher- 
ished flowers  for  school  room  decoration. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Hoopes,  Bro. 
&  Thomas,  nurserymen,  we  have  been  furnished 
with  the  following  list  of  shrubs  and  trees  planted 
on  the  lawn  surrounding  the  High  Street  Public 


School :  Mossy-cup  oak  (quercus  macrocarpa), 
willow-leaved  oak  (quercus  phellos),  scarlet  oak 
(quercus  coccinea),  pin  oak  (quercus  palustris), 
Nordman*s  silver  fir  (abies  Nordmaniana), 
white-flowering  dogwood  (corn us  florida),  white 
fringe  tree  (diionanthus  Virginica),  Oriental 
spruce  (picea  orien talis),  hemlock  spruce  (tsuga 
.Canadensis),  white  pine  (pinus  stroDus),  purple 
beech  (fagus  sylvatica,  var.  purpurea),  weepmg 
beech  (fagus  sylvatica,  var.  pendulaV  cut-leaf 
beech  (fa^s  sylvatica,  var.  laciniata),  Norway 
spruce  (picea  excelsa),  Cephalonian  silver  fir 
(abies  cephalonica),  common  tree  box,  three 
(buxus  sempervirens],  pea-fruited  retinispora 
(retinispora  pisifera),  American  white  ash  (frax- 
in us  Americana),  Colorado  silver  spruce  (new.), 
(picea  pungens),  American  linden  (tilia  Ameri- 
cana), sweet  gum,  two  (liquidamber  Styraciflua), 
dwarf  mountain  pine,  two  (pinus  montana),  Jap- 
anese snowball,  two  (viburnum  plicatum),  Swiss 
stone  pine,  two  (pinus  Cembra),  white  spruce 
(picea  alba),  oriental  sycamore,  ten  (platanus 
orientalis),  yellow  wood  (cladrastis  tinctoria), 
striped  eulalia,  four  (eulalia  Japonica  variagatah 
hardy  pampas  grass  (erianthus  Ravennae), 
great  panicled  hydrangea,  three  (hydrangea 
paniculata  grandifiora),  slender-growing  deut- 
zia,  three  (deutzia  gracilis),  double-flowering 
deutzia,  three  (deutzia  crenata),  double-flow- 
ering spirea,  three  (spirea  Reevesii,  fl.  pi.), 
Thunberg*s  spirea  (spirea  Thunbergii),  gol- 
den-leaved spirea,  (spirea  opulifolia  aurea), 
variegated  weigela,  three  (diervilla  nana  varie- 
gata),  assorted  varieties,  four  (diervilla),  com- 
mon lilacs,  two  (syringa  vulgaris),  althsras,  as- 
sorted colors,  three  (hibiscus  Syriacus),  sweet- 
scented  shrub  (calycanthus  floridus),  common 
snowball  (viburnum  opulus  sterilis).  The  fol- 
lowing trees  .were  planted  along  three  streets 
adjoining  the  above  mentioned  school:  Six 
sugar  maples  on  Dean,  six  Carolina  poplars  on 
Prince,  eleven  Norway  maples  on  High  street. 

Wiluamsport — Supt.  Transeau :  Our  schools 
are  flourishing.  The  erection  of  the  new  High 
School  building  is  progressing  finely.  It  will, 
we  think,  be  under  roof  by  the  time  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

York — Supt.  Shelly :  The  schools  were  never 
so  complete  in  their  organization,  and  the  teach- 
ers never  so  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  committed  to  them.  We  are 
greatly  in  need  of  some  school  apparatus,  and 
trust  this  want  may  be  met  at  no  distant  day. 
The  number  of  trees  planted  on  Arbor  Day 
was  2723 ;  shrubs,  1 50.  Our  pupils  take  com- 
mendable interest  in  the  duty  enjoined  upon 
them  of  planting  trees. 

Allegheny  Twp.— Supt.  Collier:  We  have 
eighteen  school  buildings  in  the  district.  Two 
of  these  have  so  little  ground  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  plant  trees;  Ave  have  a  suflicient  supply 
of  shade  trees ;  Ave  others  will  probably  be  better 
supplied  on  next  Arbor  Day  ;  the  rest  had  their 
wants  fully  supplied  on  Arbor  Day.  The  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  the  Bull  Run,  Stonesburg, 
Amity,  Alignippi  and  Carnegie  schools  se- 
cured and  planted  about  one  hundred  trees, 
an  average  of  twenty  to  each  school  yard. 

Hazel  Twp.—Supt.  Fallon:  Our   Board   is 
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doin^  good  work  in  the  interest  of  the  schools. 
Fourteen  twelve-inch  globes  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  all  the  schools  are  supplied  with  ink, 
crayon,  erasers,  and  call  bells.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  our  monthly  Institute  has  been  held. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  and  an  active  part 
taken  in  the  exercises  by  all  present.  Our 
school-grounds  are  not  enclosed  by  fences,  so 
that  Arbor  Day  was  not  observed  as  it  should 
have  been.  The  teachers  ot  the  several  schools, 
however,  prepared  themselves- for  special  talks 
on  the  importance  of  tree- planting  and  caring 
for  them.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  every  school  ground  in  the  township  will 
be  properlv  enclosed  and  planted  with  choice 
trees  and  flowers.  The  enrollment  for  October 
(2135),  shows  an  increase  of  299  over  that  of 
September. 

Plymouth  Twp. — Supt.  GUdea :  As  the  con- 
dition of  our  school-grounds  did  not  admit  of 
tree-planting.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  the 
schools  by  giving  the  pupils  special  lessons  on 
the  planting,  growth,  and  care  of  trees,  etc. 
Nine  night-schools  with  a  good  attendance  are 
in  operation.  The  schools  are  well  attended 
and  the  pupils  are  making  excellent  progress, 
except  in  two  instances  where  the  teachers 
merely  "  keep  school.*' 

Butler  Borough — Supt.  Mackey:  Vegeta- 
tion in  general,  and  trees  in  particular,  were 
made  the  subject  of  our  general  lessons  in  each 
grade  during  Arbor  Day  week.  The  janitor  of 
one  building,  who  is  a  professional  gardener, 
gave  the  assembled  pupils  a  practical  lesson  in 
tree-planting,  illustrating  it  by  planting  trees. 


On  Friday  afternoon  pupils  proposing  to  plant 
trees  were  excused.  The  class  of  1888  planted 
a  maple  with  befitting  ceremonies.  From  an 
enrollment  of  1089  pupils,  584  planted  trees, 
vines,  or  shrubbery.  A  total  of  868  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  and  roses  were  planted,  of  which  736 
were  trees.  The  maple  was  the  favorite — 191 
having  been  planted ;  the  rest  were  98  plum,  90 
peach,  besides  willow,  pear,  apple,  locust,  chest- 
nut, oak,  linden,  walnut,  cherry,  hickory,  ash, 
spruce,  beech,  etc.,  One  great  aim  in  the  gen- 
eral lessons  was  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  plant  life,  just  as  for 
animal  life. 

Hazleton  Borough — ^Supt  Harman:  The 
most  important  educational  event  of  the  mouth 
was  the  enthusiastic  observance  of  Arbor  Day. 
The  school- room  decorations  were  beautiful, 
and  a  special  programme  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion was  carried  out  by  every  school  in  the  bor- 
ough. Over  300  visits  of  adults  were  reported 
for  that  day.  The  high  school  exercises  were 
conducted  in  Hazel  Hall  in  the  presence  of  600 
persons,  who  showed,  by  generous  applause, 
their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  different  features 
of  the  programme.  Over  1000  Iruit  trees,  and 
about  800  shade  trees,  bushes  and  vines,  besides 
hundreds  of  seeds,  were  planted.  Such  results 
were  possible  only  where  teachers  and  pupils 
combmed  in  earnestness  and  notile  effort.  The 
children  are  not  only  urged  to  plant  trees,  seeds. 
but  are  also  carefully  taught  how  to  do  the  work 
etc.,  and  to  care  for  them.  I  have  ascertained 
that  70  per  cent,  of  the  trees  planted  last  year, 
and  40  per  cent,  of  the  seeds,  are  now  growing. 


Literary  Department. 


THE  pleasant  custom  of  exchanging  birthday 
and  Christmas  gifts  between  teachers  and 
scholars  is  rather  growing  than  diminishing.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  also  being  recognized  more 
and  more  that  good  books  are  the  most  useful, 
lasting,  and  appropriate  presents  th^t  can  be 
made.  To  encourage  and  assist  our  readers  in 
the  search  for  suitable  gift  books,  which  is  al- 
ready commencing,  we  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  this  season's  new  publications  that  seem  to  us 
to  be  specially  adapted  for  presents,  books 
whose  contents  are  in  keeping  with  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  their  covers.  Among  those 
announced  is  a  new  volume  of  poetry  by  Lowell, 
soon  to  appear  under  the  title  of  Agassiz  and 
Other  Poems,  the  Rev.  John  Brown's  edition  of 
Bunyan's  IVorks,  Mrs.  Whitney's  unique  little 
book  of  Bird  Talk,  the  beautiful  and  novel 
decorated  Evangeline  of  Longfellow,  and  a 
number  of  others,  which  are  all  to  be  issued 
before  long. 

One  of  the  most  notable  publications  of  the 
year  is  Messrs.  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.'s  holi- 
day edition  of  Mr.  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  one  of  the  noblest  poems  in  our  litera- 
ture. This  edition  of  it  is  a  triumph  of  the 
engraver's,  printer's  and  binder's  arts.  It  is  a 
large  quarto,  and  illustrated  by  nine  full-page 


engravings,  printed  on  India  paper,  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  in  the  text,  and  a  new  portrait 
of  Lowell  as  frontispiece,  by  J.  W.  Alexander. 
The  illustrations  are  by  such  well-known  artists 
as  Bruce  Crane,  F.  W.  Freer,  R.  Swain  Gifford, 
Alfred  Kappes,  H.  S.  Mowbray,  Walter  Shirlaw 
and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  while  the  engraver  is 
Frederick  Juengling.  The  volume  is  a  most 
sumptuous  piece  of  work.  It  is  aluxury  to  handle 
such  paper,  and  a  pleasure  to  see  such  typogra- 
phy. Mr.  Juengling  has  done  his  work  worthily 
of  his  high  reputation,  and  the  press-work  is  as 
worthy  of  the  famous  Riverside  Press.  The 
unique  and  beautiful  cover  was  designed  by  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Whitman,  and  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself, 
severely  chaste,  eminently  appropriate,  yet  rich 
and  elegant.  The  blending  of  colors,  the  white 
sides,  maroon  leather  back  and  gilt  top,  is  very 
striking  and  remarkably  fine.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  $10,  and  it  would  make  a  royal  present 
for  the  lover  of  art  and  literature  thus  happily 
combined. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have 
also  just  published  an  unusually  handsome  vol- 
ume on  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World,  It 
is  a  full  and  exceedingly  interesting  account  of 
the  explorations  in  Central  America  and  Mexi- 
co, made  between  1856  and  1882,  by  M.  Desire 
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Charnay,  the  head  of  the  Franco- American  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  the  French  government, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Lorillard,  of  New  York.  It  is 
translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Chamay  by 
J.  Gonino  and  Helen  S.  Conant,  and  has  an  in- 
teresting introduction  by  Allen  Thorndyke  Rice. 
In  its  more  than  550  octavo  pages  we  have  the 
first  really  scientific  and  authoritative  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  Toltec  civilization,  older  far 
than  the  Aztec,  as  derived  from  the  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  architecture,  monuments, 
pyramids,  pottery,  paintings  and  hieroglyphics 
discovered  by  M.  Chamay  in  the  ruins  he  ex- 
plored in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The 
work,  though  one  of  the  highest  scientific  and 
historical  value  and  importance,  is  so  charmingly 
written  as  to  be  of  the  most  engaging  interest  to 
the  general  reader  also.  The  numerous  fine  illus- 
trations, made  from  sketches,  casts,  and  photo- 
graphs taken  on  the  spot,  add  very  much  to  the 
value  and  beauty  of  the  volume,  which  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  at  the  price  of 
^6  makes  a  cheap  but  elegant  Christmas  gift. 

Another  superbly  printed,  illustrated  and 
bound  holidav  book,  costing  only  $2.50,  is  anew 
8vo  editidn  of  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales, 
recently  published  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co., 
Boston.  We  cannot  well  imagine  a  more  suita- 
ble present  for  a  bright  boy  or  girl  than  this 
beautiful  edition  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
American  classics.  In  it' Hawthorne  has  clothed 
the  old  Greek  myths  of  the  Minotaur  and  the 
Pigmies,  the  Dragon's  Teeth  and  the  Pome- 
granate Seeds,  Circe's  Palace  and  the  Golden 
Fleece,  in  a  garb  of  literary  beauty  such  as  only 
Hawthorne  could  weave,  while  his  magic  touch 
seems  to  have  called  them  all  to  a  new  life,  in 
an  American  atmosphere,  as  living  beings  and 
real  occurrences.  The  classic  myths  and  legends 
are  such  as  eveiybody  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with,  and  in  this  form  will  b^  read  with  delight 
by  our  young  folks,  who  will  be  made  better  by 
it,  morally,  in  their  knowledge  of  literature,  and 
artistically.  For  quite  young  folks,  children  who 
can  just  read,  a  similar  service  is  done  by  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Scudder — "our  own  Andersen,"  as 
Dr.  Munger  well  calls  him — ^in  The  Book  of 
Folk  Stories  (Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.  Price, 
60  cents).  With  a  simplicity  yet  literary  grace 
all  his  own,  Mr.  Scudder  in  this  little  i6mo. 
volume,  re-writes  the  well-beloved  old  nursery 
tales  of  Chicken  Licken,  The  Old  Woman  and 
Her  Pig,  Hans  in  Luck,  The  Three  Bears,  Puss 
in  Boots,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  and  a  number  of 
others.  A  pretty  picture  of  Cinderella  forms 
the  frontispiece.  The  author  has  written  this 
book  in  accordance  with  the  eminently  sensible 
views  expressed  in  his  article  on  "Nursery 
Literature  in  our  Schools,"  reprinted  in  last 
month's  JoumcU  from  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  volume  would  make  the  best 
kind  of  a  "Reader"  for  Primary  Schools. 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
itself,  by  the  way,  would  be  a  most  appropriate 
and  acceptable  Christmas  present  for  a  teacher 
or  for  any  friend  with  literary  tastes.  For  it  gives 
every  month  a  collection  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  Englisli  and  American  literature ;  and 


no  one  can  read  it  from  month  to  month  with- 
out being  sensibly  benefited  so  far  as  the  culti- 
vation of  right  taste  and  literary  culture  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  an  education  in  itself.  And  its 
contents  during  the  coming  year  promise  to  be 
more  interesting  and  enjoyable,  if  possible,  than 
ever  before.  Its  new  features  will  be  three  new 
serial  stories,  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  "Charles 
Egbert  Craddock,"  and  £.  H.  House,  whose 
novel  will  deal  with  Japanese  life  and  manners. 
John  Fiske  will  contribute  more  of  his  valuable 
papers  on  American  History,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  teachers;  there  will  be  a  series  of 
papers  on  Boston  Painters  and  Paintings;  three 
studies  of  Factory  Life;  poems  and  essays  by 
Whittier,  Lowell  and  Holmes;  besides  the  usual 
excellent  literary  matter  to  which  this  magazine 
owes  its  high  character  and  reputation.  A  year's 
subscription  costs  only  $4.  and  it  gives  more 
first-class  literary  matter  for  the  price  than  any 
other  journal  pubLshed.  The  advertisement  of 
the  Monthly  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  The  Journal. 

The  publishers  of  Scudder's  book  for  children, 
mentioned  above,  have  also  a  volume  of  his 
literary  essays,  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
by  persons  of  culture.  Its  title  is  Men  and  Let- 
ters, and  it  consists  of  eleven  thoughtful  studies, 
charmingly  written,  on  Elisha  Mulford,  Long- 
fellow and  His  Art,  A  Modem  Prophet  [F.  D. 
Maurice],  Landor  as  a  Classic,  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
American  History  on  the  Stage,  The  Shaping 
of  Excelsior,  Emerson's  Self,  Aspects  of  His- 
torical Work,  Anne  Gilchrist,  and  the  Future  of 
Shakespeare.  They  are  all  as  delightful  read- 
ing as  they  are  full  of  instruction  and  sugges- 
tion ;  and  the  volume  is  so  tastefully  made  as  to 
be  a  choice  gift  book.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  Victorian  Poets,  just  brought  out  by  the 
same  publishers.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
it  has  been  recognized  as  the  best  if"^  not  only 
single  work  on  English  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Victoria  in  existence.  It  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority, as  his  recent  "Poets  of  America,"  uni- 
form with  it,  is  the  authority  on  American 
poetry  during  the  same  period.  This  new  edition 
nas  been  supplemented  with  new  material, 
studies  of  the  newer,  later  poets  of  England,  and 
of  the  later  works  of  the  older  ones,  so  as  to 
complete  the  survey  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  a  book  too  important  and  valuable  for  any 
student  of  literature  to  be  without ;  and  for  such 
an  one  no  more  acceptable  present  could  be 
made. 

Dr.  Holmes's  latest  work  is  another  book  that 
specially  commends  itself  as  a  present  to  per- 
sons of  taste,  whether  old  or  young.  It  has  just 
been  published  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  in 
handsome  stvle,  and  consists  of  the  delightful 
papers  contributed  by  the  wise  and  witty  old  Au- 
tocrat to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  during  the  past 
year,  under  the  title.  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  value  consists  not  more  in  its  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  persons  and  places  visited 
by  Dr.  Holmes  on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe* 
than  in  the  charming  presentation  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  comments  on  men  and  things  in 
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the  social,  political,  and  literary  world.  It  is  a ' 
book  such  as  only  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table"  could  have  written,  as  intimate, 
fresh,  and  witty,  as  full  of  strong  common  sense 
and  delicate  literary  grace,  as  are  all  his  writing. 
All  of  Dr.  Holme8*s  works  belong  to  the  classics 
of  our  literature,  and  as  such  demand  a  place 
on  the  shelves  of  every  library,  and  in  the 
home  of  every  cultured  American. 

Naturally  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  for 
presents  are  poetry.  This  is  well.  Our  boys 
and  girls  ordinarily  do  not  read  enough  poetry. 
If  we  can  get  them  to  do  so  by  presenting  them 
with  some  attractive  volumes  ot  good  verse,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  done.  Few  of  them  will  re- 
fuse to  read  and  be  delighted  with  so  dainty 
and  dehcate  a  book  as  The  Old  Garden,  by 
Margaret  Deland  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
^1.25),  one  of  the  most  tastefully  made  and 
artistically  beautiful  little  volumes  we  have  ever 
seen,  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  pleasure  to  the 
touch,  and  containing  some  of  the  prettiest  fan- 
cies and  purest  sentiments  in  graceful  verse  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Songs  of  History  by  Heze- 
kiah  Butterworth  (Boston:  New  England  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  |i.oo),  is  another  appropriate  vol- 
ume to.give  as  a  present.  It  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  original  poems  and  ballads  upon  impor- 
tant episodes  in  American  history,  and  is  calcu- 
lated both  to  give  a  good  deal  of  rhymed  instruc- 
tion and  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  every  young 
American.  It  is  a  very  valuable  work  to  have 
in  preparing  for  school  entertainments,  and  for 
school  exercises  on  patriotic  and  other  occa- 
sions, as  it  contains,  besides  the  historical 
poems,  also  a  variety  of  songs  and  poems, 
tor  Decoration  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Children's  Day,  and  various  memorial  oc- 
casions. A  very  elegant  little  volume  that 
will  be  specially  appreciated  by  all  lovers 
of  Shakespeare,  is  the  Wit,  Wisdom,  and 
Beauties  of  Shakespeare  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  I1.25),  a  collection  of  *'  all  the  passages  in 
Shakespeare,  long  or  short,  which  are  of  especial 
significance  or  distinguished  by  any  inherent 
excellence,  those  which  a  speaker  or  writer 
might  employ  to  lend  grace  or  vigor  to  his 
theme."  The  gems  are  selected  with  unusual 
taste  and  judgment  by  Clarence  Stuart  Ward. 

A  book  that  will  be  sure  of  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception bv  the  numerous  admirers  of  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary,  is  the  elegant  volume  of  their 
Early  and  Late  Poems  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co .  $  1 .  50) ,  containing  nearly  all  the  two  sisters* 
poetical  productions  not  printed  in  the  volume  of 
their  '•  Poems,"  which  gained  them  their  host  of 
friends  in  the  past.  Among  the  Early  and  Late 
Poems  are  some  that  will  become  as  popular 
favorites  as  any  the  Carys  have  ever  written, 
while  their  well-known  characteristics  are  pres- 
ent in  all. 

Perhaps  under  this  head,  as  very  suitable  for 
a  gift  book,  should  also  be  mentioned  Enoch 
Arden  and  Other  Poems  by  Lord  Tennyson,  in 
the  admirable  '*  Students'  Series"  of  Messrs. 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston,  edited  by  William  J. 
Rolfe,  A.  M.  It  is  uniform  with  the  previous 
volumes  of  this  series,  to  several  of  which  we 
have  called  attention  in  the  past.    The  compe- 


tent editor  has'carefully  edited  the  text,  enriched 
the  volume  with  scholarly  and  reliable  critical, 
historical,  archaeological  and  other  notes,  and 
altogether  given  us  what  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  accurate  edition  of  the  great  poem  ex- 
tant. Besides  Enoch  Arden,  the  volume  con- 
tains Aylmer's  Field,  Sea  Dreams,  Mariana,  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  Freedom,  Rizpah,  and 
Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  the  letter 
press  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  price 
18  75  cents. 

Why  would  not  that  educational  classic, 
Froebel's  The  Education  of  Man  (Price  ^i .  50)  be 
an  appropriate  and  acceptable  present  for  the  live 
teacher  ?  The  best  edition  of  it  we  know  is  that 
recently  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co ,  New 
York,  in  their  admirable  "  International  Educa- 
tion Series."  It  is  translated  with  notes  by  W. 
N.  Hailmann,  and  edited  by  the  editor  of  the 
series,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  who  contributes  an 
excellent  introduction,  and  his  usual  helpful 
Analytical  Index  to  the  volume.  The  previous 
volumes  are  "  The  Philosophy  of  Education,"  by 
Rosen kranz;  "A  History  of  Education,"  by 
Prof.  Painter ;  •*  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitu- 
tion of  Universities,"  by  Dr.  Laurie,  and  *•  The 
Ventilation  and  Wanning  of  School  Buildings," 
by  Prof.  Morrison.  A  sixth  volume  is  also  ready 
on  "  Elementary  Psychology  and  Education,'' 
by  Prof,  Baldwin.  The  volumes  are  uniformly 
bound,  in  excellent  and  handsome  style,  and 
will  form  a  library  of  the  highest  value  to  teach- 
ers. Any  or  all  of  them  would  serve  as  a  very 
sensible  Christmas  gift  • 

The  thousands  of  admirers  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps'  writings  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
she  has  just  wntten  a  companion  story  to  her 
"Gates  Ajar"  and  '*  Beyond  the  Gates;"  it  is 
called  The  Gates  Between  ($1.25),  and  is  written 
with  the  author's  usual  skill  of  vivid  description, 
sweet  tenderness,  and  strong  impressiveness, 
showing  how  worldly  selfishness  is  the  gate  be- 
tween the  soul  and  true  happiness,  and  what  may 
be  the  condition  of  such  a  soul  in  the  life  to  come. 
Its  scenes  are  partly  on  earth  and  partly  in  the 
spirit-world.  It  is  very  interesting  and  entirely 
wholesome.  The  best  thing,  however,  that 
Miss  Phelps  has  ever  written,  even  stronger  and 
more  heart-moving  than  her  "  Madonna  of  the 
Tubs,"  is  her  short  story  called  Jack  the  Fish- 
erman, It  is  intensely  interesting,  deeply  pa- 
thetic, a  description  of  real  life  among  the  Glou- 
cester fishermen,  and  so  powerful  a  presentation 
of  the  evils  of  intemperance  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  do  immense  good.  We  wish  a  million  copies 
of  it  could  be  distributed  throughout  our  land. 
We  should  like  to  have  every  boy  and  girl, 
every  young  man  and  young  woman,  to  have 
a  copy.  It  is  bound  in  novel  and  attractive 
style,  and  is  fully  illustrated ;  making  a  charm- 
ing book  for  presentation  as  a  Christmas  gift. 
Its  price  is  only  50  cents.  To  induce  any  one 
to  read  it,  is  to  do  a  good  work.  Another  story 
worthy  of  mention  here  is  a  novel  by  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Higginson  called  A  Princess  of  Java  ($1.50). 
It  is  bound  in  an  odd,  oriental-looking  style,  in 
keeping  with  the  novel  scene  in  which  the  story 
is  placed.    Readers  of  romance  will  find  it  fresli 
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and  interesting,  treating  as  it  does  very  fully  of 
the  strange  scenery,  and  stranger  manners  and 
customs,  political,  social,  and  domestic  life,  on 
the  island  of  Java.  There  are  two  heroes  and 
two  heroines,  a  European  man,  a  Javan  noble, 
a  Javan  girl,  and  a  girl  half  English  and  half 
Javan.  The  book  is  instructive  as  well  as 
highly  entertaining.  The  above  three  stories 
are  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
A  very  interesting  and  handsome  volume  of 
essays  on  Men,  Places  and  Things,  is  published 
by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  volume 
is  from  the  prolific  and  scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Mathews,  and  is  akin  to  his  previous  popular 
books  on  "Hours  with  Men  and  Books,"  **The 
Great  Conversers  and  Other  Essays."  He  treats 
in  an  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  not  less  in- 
structive, manner  of  such  subjects  as  the  Char- 
acter of  Napoleon,  William  Wirt,  Bulwer,  Du- 
mas; of  the  Weaknesses  of  Great  Men,  the 
Greatness  of  London,  the  Advantages  of  Ugli- 
ness, the  Philosophy  of  Handwriting ;  of  Diaries, 
Oysters,  Worry,  and  the  Causes  of  Divorce ;  of 
What  Shall  We  Read,  Immoral  Novels,  Liter- 
ary Quotations;  and  under  "The  London  Pul- 
pit," of  great  preachers  like  Farrar,  Liddon, 
Parker  and  Brooke.  The  volume  is  crowded 
with  anecdote,  and  literary  and  historical  odds 
and  ends  used  as  illustrations,  has  much  sound 
criticism  and  acute  characterization,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  a  bright,  straightforward,  yet  graceful 
style.     Its  price  is  j; 1. 50. 

A  book  that  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  at 
the  same  time  entertaining  to  the  literary  worker 
and  general  reader  as  well,  has  just  been  sent 
from  the  press  of  the  New  England  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston,  and  is  entitled  Acts  and  Anecdotes 
of  Authors,  by  Chas.  M.  Barrows.  It  is  a  kind 
of  literary  encyclopedia,  though  not  like  any 
other  in  existence.  It  gives  all  manner  of  in- 
formation about  prominent  American  and  for- 
eign books,  authors,  publishers,  dramas,  com- 
posers, &c.,  alphabetically  arranged,  the  most 
of  it  of  a  kind  that,  while  one  often  wants  it,  one 
can  seldom  lay  his  hand  upon  it.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  be  in  demand  for  literary  clubs  and 
reading  circles.  It  is  well  made,  and  costs  $1.50. 
Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World,  by 
Henry  Wood  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  i6mo., 
paper,  pp.  222.  Price,  30  cents),  is  also  worth 
considering  in  looking  for  holiday  gifts.  The 
great  demand  for  this  little  book  on  the  econo- 
mic questions  of  the  day  has  induced  its  issue 
in  this  cheaper  form.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest, 
most  common-sense  works  on  the  labor  problem 
and  kindred  subjects  we  have  ever  seen.  Its 
wide  dissemination,  among  old  and  young,  can 
not  fail  to  do  great  good. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Christmas  gifts,  we 
would  also  mention  a  few  others,  not  books, 
which  we  can  recommend,  and  which,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  much  appreciated  by  teachers  and 
others.  John  B.  Alden,  of  393  Pearl  St.,  New 
York,  is  offering  a  Revolving  Book-  Case,  that 
seems  to  us  to  meet  a  want  long  and  uncom- 
fortably felt  by  teachers  in  many  of  our  schools. 
It  is  a  most  practical  little  contrivance,  just  the 
thing  to  have  standing  by  one*s  desk,  taking  up 
very  little  room,  and  yet  holding  about  one  hun- 


dred common-sized  volumes,  and  leaving  the  top 
to  be  used  as  a  dictionary-holder.  A  mere  touch 
causes  it  to  revolve  and  brmg  any  side  of  it  be- 
fore you.  It  moves  easily  on  casters,  is  very 
simple  and  yet  strong  of  construction.  In  fact,  it 
is  just  the  thing  to  hold  one's  works  of  reference 
and  other  books  that  one  has  in  constant  use 
and  wants  within  arm's  reach.  It  costs  %()  for 
the  large  and  $7  for  the  small  size.  To  give 
such  a  book-case,  with  Alden  s  Manifold  Cyclo- 
pedia, to  be  complete  in  thirty  volumes,  at  a  little 
more  than  25  cents  per  volume,  or  with  his 
Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Literature,  in  fifteen 
volumes,  on  its  shelves,  would  be  a  splendid 
present  from  scholars  to  their  teacher,  or  teachers 
to  their  principal. 

An  inexpensive,  pretty,  and  at  the  same  time 
educative,  present,  that  promises  to  be  as  popular 
this  year  as  ever,  is  the  Calendar,  with  extracts 
from  some  author*s  writings  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  A  very  great  .improvement  on  former 
styles  has  been  made  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  who  republish  for  1888  the  Browning, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Whitney  and  Whittier  Calendars,  with 
substantially  the  same  decorated  cards  as  this 
year,  but  with  a  marked  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  selections  from  the  authors'  writings. 
These  are  now  bound  in  cloth,  so  that  when  the 
last  leaf  shall  be  turned,  they  form  a  pretty 
cloth  bound  volume  of  the  choicest  passages 
from  the  works  of  an  illustrious  writer.  All  ex- 
cept the  Whitney  Calendar  have  portraits  and 
other  artistic  designs  drawn  from  the  authors' 
residences,  or  from  characters  or  incidents  in 
their  writings.  Printed  in  colors.  Price,  50 
cents  each. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  cards  continue  to  be 
popular  for  gifts.  And  if  selected  with  taste  and 
judgment,  they  may  be  made  to  serve  the  great 
end  of  fostering  and  training  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  so  educating  the  popular  taste. 
Among  the  most  artistic  cards,  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend,  are  those  of  Raphael  Tuck 
&  Sons,  New  York,  the  most  extensive  art-pub- 
lishers in  the  world.  They  publish  this  year  no 
fewer  than  2,000  varieties  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year  cards  from  which  one  can  select,  and 
among  which  are  some  veritable  gems.  They 
range  from  the  most  expensive  to  the  cheapest, 
and  are  of  every  size,  shape  and  design.  All 
tastes  can  be  suited,  and  yet  the  average  artistic 
merit  is  higher  than  that  of  most  manufacturers. 
The  finest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  this 
year  is  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  beautiful  paint- 
ings on  porcelain ;  these  are  securely  packed  to 
be  sent  by  mail;  are  heavy  beveled  porcelain, 
either  mounted  or  unmounted.  In  this  unique 
form  they  sell  the  portraits  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
others.  The  portraits  are  remarkable  likenesses, 
and  have  all  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  expen- 
sive porcelain  paintings,  while  their  price  is  ex- 
ceedingly low.  They  are  among  the  hand- 
somest popular  art  productions  we  have  ever 
seen.  All  of  this  firm's  cards,  oleographs, 
panels,  plaques,  &c.,  are  well  worth  examining 
by  those  in  search  of  really  artistic  presents  of 
the  kind. 
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OH,  WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  ROBIN? 
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From  "Thb  Nussbrt.' 
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1.  "  Oh,  what  is  the  matter  with  Robin,  That  makes  her  cry  round  here  all  day  ?  I  think  she  must  be  in  great 

2.  "He  carried  them  home  in  his  pocket;  I  saw  him,  from  up  in  this  tree:  Ah  me!  how  my  lit -tie  heart 

3.  **  Nor  I !"  said  the  birds  in  a  cho  -  rus :  "A  cru-el  and  mischievous  boy !  I      pit  -  y  his  fa-  ther  and 
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trou -ble/' Said  Swallow  to  lit-tle  Blue  Jay.  *<I  think  she  must  be  in  great  troa  •  ble.  Said 
flut  •  tered  For  fear  he  would  come  and  rob  me !  Ah  me !  how  my  lit  -  tie  heart  flut  -  tered  For 
moth -er;  He  surely  can't  give  them  much  joy;    I       pit  -  y    his  fa -ther  and    moth-er;  He 
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Swallow  to  little  Blue  Jay.       '*  I  know  why  the  Robin  is    cry  -  ing/'  Said  Wren  with  a  sob  in    her 
fear  he  would  come  and  rob  me  I  *'0h,  what  little  boy  was  so  wick-ed  ?  "  Said  Swallow,  beginning  to 
surely  can't  give  them  much  joy.  I  guess  he  forgot  what  a  pleas-ure    The  dear  lit -tie  rob -ins  all 
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breast,        «•  A     naugh  •  ty  bold  rob-ber  has     stol  •  en,   Three  lit  -  tie   blue  eggs  from  her 
cry;  "I       wouldn't    be  guil-ty    of       rob  -  bing    A     dear  lit  -  tie  bird's-nest — ^not 

being.  In      ear  -  ly  spring-time  and  in      sum  -  mer,    By    beau  -  ti  •  ful  songs  that  they 
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guess   he  for-  got  that  from  Heav  -  en  There  looks  down  an  All  -  See  -  ing 
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nest,        A    nangh  •  ty  bold  rob-ber  has  stol  •  en  Three  lit  •  tie  blue  eggs  from  her  nest. 
I,"  I       wouldn't  be  guil-ty    of    rob -bing  A      dear  lit  -  tie  bird's-nest— not  I." 

sing,        In      ear  -  ly  spring-time  and  in  sum  -  mer.  By    beau  -  ti  •  ful  songs  that  they  sing." 
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Eye,        I      gneiB  be  ior  •  got  that  from  Heav  •  en  There  looks  down  an  All-See-ing   Eye.' 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  October  "^i,  1887- 

To  His  Excellency  James  A.  Beaver, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 

SIR:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  ending 
June  6,  A.  1).  1887. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  is  not  in 
session,  this  reffort,  while  embracing  full 
statistics,  confines  itself  to  brief  general 
statements  and  suggestions,  without  propos- 
ing any  definite  legislation. 

comparative  statistics. 
The  general  advance  of  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Fifteen  new  school  districts  have  been 
formed,  making  the  present  number  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
(2,281).  The  increase  in  number  of  schools 
has  been  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
making  the  total  at  present  twenty-one  thou- 
sand and  sixty-two  (21,062).  The  increase 
in  number  of  graded  schools  has  been  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  (357),  making  the 
present  number  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty- four  (9,444).  Four  superintend- 
ents have  been  added  to  the  work  of  school 
supervisiony  making  the  present  number  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  (115).  The  increase 
in  number  of  teachers  has  been  five  hundred 


and  nineteen  (519);  male  teachers  three 
hundred  and  forty  (340),  and  female  teach- 
ers one  hundred  seventy-nine  (i  79),  making 
the  present  total  twenty-three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  (23,822). 
There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  male  teachers,  and  a 
small  decrease  in  the  average  monthly  salary 
of  female  teachers.  The  average  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers  is  {38.53,  and  of 
female  teachers  {29.86.  The  length  of 
school  term  is  steadily  advancing.  The 
average  term  is  now  7.75,  an  increase  of  62. 
The  increase  in  number  of  pupils,  excluding 
Philadelphia,  has  been  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  (9,235).  Many 
new  and  excellent  school  buildings  have 
been  erected  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. We  have  given,  in  the  present  re- 
port, an  engraving  of  the  v^x"^  fine  high- 
school  building  at  Williamsport,  which  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  sometime  during 
the  coming  year.  We  regard  the  matter 
of  school  architecture  as  stry  important; 
and  are  more  and  more  convinced  that 
some  legistation  is  needed,  such  as  New 
York  State,  and  other  States,  have  already 
taken,  before  the  improvement  of  school 
buildings  and  school  grounds  can  be  suc- 
cessfully advanced. 

recent  legislation. 
The  increased  appropriation  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ({500,000)  to  our  pub- 
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lid  schools  ought  to  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  our  educational  work,  removing  the 
necessity  of  too  severe  local  taxation.  In 
our  centres  of  advanced  culture,  it  is  true, 
schools  will  be  vigorously  carried  forward  at 
any  cost.  Here  the  public  sentiment  is 
such  as  to  enforce  a  proper  attention  to  the 
young.  But  in  the  many  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth  where  the  benefits  of  intel- 
lectual discipline  are  not  so  fully  recog- 
nized, schools  will  not  advance  if  made  to 
depend  too  largely  upon  local  taxation. 
Here  the  absence  of  culture  shows  itself  in 
the  want  of  interest  in  the  same.  In  our 
judgment,  therefore,  the  increased  app»-o- 
priation  will  greatly  aid  the  department  in 
bringing  the  schools,  e^pecially  of  such  sec- 
tions, up  to  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency. 
There  must  be  care,  on  every  hand,  that 
the  increased  fund  be  rightly  applitd.  It  is 
for  the  good  of  the  schools.  It  must  not  be 
used  by  the  townships  or  school  districts  in 
such  way  as  to  lessen  their  own  vigorous 
support  of  the  schools. 

The  purpose  of  all  State  appropriation  to 
the  schools  is  to  help  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth,  that  they  all  may  have 
every  opportunity  of  securing  that  culture 
without  which  the  possibilities  of  their  per- 
sonal being  cannot  be  realized.  Any  move- 
ment, therefore,  upon  the  part  of  directors 
to  weaken  the  autonomy  of  their  districts  by 
making  them  dependent  upon  the  State 
appropriation,  or  tQ  lessen,  in  any  way, 
their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  vigorous  self- 
supporting  work,  violates  the  very  spirit  and 
intent  of  ihe  act  of  appropriation.  Let  the 
increased  fund  be  used  in  granting  better 
salaries  to  teachers  now  underpaid,  in  secur- 
ing better  teachers  by  a  general  advance  of 
salaries,  in  lengthening  the  school  term, 
and  in  increasing  apparatus  and  libraries. 

MINIMUM  SCHOOL  TERM— SIX  MONTHS. 

f  We  are  gratified  that  at  last  the  minimum 
school  term  has  been  extended  to  six  months. 
The  teachers  of  the  State  have  Ixen  urging 
this  for  years.  By  the  act  of  May  8,  1854, 
the  minimum  term  was  fixed  at  four  months, 
and  so  it  continued  for  eighteen  years.  By 
act  of  April  9,  1872,  it  was  extended  to  five 
months,  and  so  continued  until  this  year. 
It  IS  surpiising  that  during  all  this  time 
about  eight  hundred  townships  or  school 
districts,  embracing  nearly  six  thousand 
schools,  failed  to  increase  the  term  a  single 
day. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  L  gi^lature,  in  fixing  the  minimum  term 
now   ac   six   months,  intended   to  favor  so 
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short  a  term,  or  to  establish  it  as  a  proper 
standard.  The  aim  of  the  law  is  to  lengthen 
short  terms,  not  to  shorten  long  terms ;  and 
it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  our  average 
school  term  is  quite  beyond  what  has  been 
fixed  as  the  minimum'term,  and  is  steadily 
advancing. 

The  benefits  of  this  law  must  be  apparent 
to  any  one.  It  will  give,  during  the  coming 
year,  one  additional  month  of  school  dis 
cipline  to  over  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  children  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
must  guard  against  weakening  the  benefits 
of  this  law  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  children. 
Directors  should  not  make  the  teachers  bear 
the  burden  of  this  effort  to  advance,  by 
lowering  their  monthly  salaries  so  as  to  make 
the  cost  the  same  as  before.  Any  conduct 
of  this  kind  will  rapidly  show  its  evil  tffects. 
Good  teachers  will  be  driven  to  other  and 
more  advanced  districts,  and  a  lazy  indiffer- 
ence soon  characterize  the  district  in  which 
it  is  practiced.  We  are  satisfied,  however, 
that  only  in  rare  cases  will  any  such  course 
be  pursued.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  will  not  be  Jong  before  a 
school  of  only  six  months  will  be  regarded 
as  an  anomaly. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES,  ETC 

The  act  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

••  Skchon  I .  B<  it  maded,  <Sr»r.,  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawtul  iur  any  person,  peisons,  Hi ms,  cum i^auies,  asso- 
ciations uf  corporations,  to  employ  any  chiiu  under  the 
age  lit  twelve  >edrs  to  do  any  uork  in  or  about  any 
mill,  manulLCtory  or  mine  in  this  Couiinunuealih. 

••  ^+.criuN  2.  That  any  per:»on,  persons,  or  corpo- 
rations who  may  violate  this  act,  Stjiall,  on  conviction, 
pay  aline  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollais,  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  at  the  uiacretion  of  the 
couit.  haid  hnes,  arising  Irom  the  viulaiion  of  this 
act,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasury  ol  the  proper  county, 
Mi  here  said  violation  shall  occur." 

Approved  June  I,  A.  D.  1587. 

This  act,  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
chiiu ren  under  twelve  )ears  of  age  to  work 
in  or  about  mills,  manufactories  or  mines, 
should  insure,  in  many  local iiie>,  largely  in- 
creased school  attendance  of  i  hildrcn  under 
the  age  named.  To  be  maue  properly 
tfTeciive,  this  law  should  be  suppietuented 
b>  legislation  requiring  a  carelul  school  cen- 
sus uiider  direction  of  the  authorities  of 
each  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth, 
ai.d  providing  for  the  appomimeut  of  in- 
spectors, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that 
it.^  piovisions  aie  not  violated  by  employers. 
Thus  lortified,  and  the  law  propeily  en- 
foricd.  It  would  prove  a  vast  boon  to  the 
childicn,  and  rebuit  in  great  good  to  the 
State. 
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PAYMENT  OF  TEACHERS  AT  INSTITUTES. 

The  enactment  of  the  present  law  is  what 
we  have  all  along  desired.  We  have  now 
a  definite  school  month  of  twenty  days  of 
actual  teaching,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  for  the  minimum  six  months,  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  counting  of  any  holi- 
days, or  the  week  of  Institute,  or  any  other 
contingency.  The  Institutes  now  stand 
upon  their  own  merit.  Proper  remunera- 
tion is  given  to  teachers  for  their  attendance 
upon  them,  carefully  guarded  by  official  re- 
ports sent  to  the  various  boards;  and  all 
schools  are  closed  during  the  time  of  Insti- 
tute, that  no  teachers  may  have  engagements 
to  keep  them  from  attending. 

This  is  as  it  should  be;  for  our  Institutes 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  our  school  work, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way.  Having  attended  Institutes  in  various 
other  States,  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  Pennsylvania  ha»  reason  to  be 
proud  in  that  her  County  Institutes  carry 
with  them  such  a  wide  spread  educational 
power.  Not  only  are  teachers  encouraged 
and  benefited  by  them,  but  whole  commu- 
nities come  under  their  influence,  and  the 
De|)artment  can  find  no  surer  way  to  reach 
the  mass  of  the  people  than  through  their 
instrumentality. 

STATISTICAL   STATEMENTS,  ETC. 

The  statistics,  accompanying  this  report, 
should  be  carefully  examined.  While  show- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  a  satisfactory  advance, 
they  reveal  some  defects  which  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  Teachers' 
salaries  are  too  small;  and  many  of  our 
most  valuable  teachers,  on  this  account,  are 
emigrating  to  other  States.  Our  superin- 
tendents are  generally  able  men,  well  quali- 
fied ro  supervise  educational  work  in  their 
various  counties. 

Iti  reference  to  our  State  Normal  Schools, 
the  suggestions  we  might  make  will  come 
HKire  properly  in  our  next  annual  report. 
The  commendable  service  now  being  ren- 
dered in  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  teachers  who  have  had  the  advant- 
age of  Normal  School  training  is  the  best 
evidence  that  can  be  offered  in  proof  of  the 
fact  that  these  schools  arecoo})erating  in  the 
work  of  education  within  their  proper  and 
legiiimate  hphere.  The  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  earnest  and  faithful  students 
in  attendance  during  the  past  year  shows 
thit  the  Sraie  Normal  Schools  as  a  whole 
are  regarded  by  thoughtful  people  with  grow- 
ing favor,  and  are  proving  themselves  worthy 
of  a  most  generous  support. 


Thanking  the  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers for  their  intelligent  cooperation  in  the 
noble  work  of  advancing  our  public  schools, 
and  reserving  for  our  next  report — inasmuch 
as  the  Legislature  will  then  be  in  session — 
the  discussion  of  many  subjects  relating  to 
public  instruction,  we  conclude  this  brief 
report,  appending  the  customary  statistical 
tables.  TT.   T-   TT 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Supi,  Public  Instruction. 


STATISTICAL  STATEMENTS,   1 88  7. 

Number  of  school  districts  in  State .  •  2,281 

Number  of  schools .  .    .......  21,062 

Number  of  graded  schools 9*444 

Number  of  superintendents '115 

Number  of  male  teachers 9fi35 

Number  of  female  teachers 14,687 

Whole  number  of  teachers  .....  23,822 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  mo.  $38  53 

Average,  female  teachers  per  month  .  $29  86 

Average  length  school  term  in  months  7.75 

Whole  number  of  pupils 928,624 

Average  number  of  pupils 669,732 

Cost  of  tuition 15.878,749  78 

Building,  purchasing,  and  renting  .  .  1,540,48591 
Fuel,  contingencies,  debt,  interest  paid .  2,710,497  25 
Total  cost  of  tuition,  building,  fuel,  etc.10,129,732  04 

State  appropriation 1,000,000  00 

Estimated  value  school  property  .  .   .  36,991,147  00 

Important  Items  Compared  with  those  of  the  Preced- 
ing Year. 

Net  incrense  in  number  of  districts  .  •  15 

Increase  in  number  of  schools  .   .    .    .  379 

Increase  in  number  graded  schools.  .  357 

Increase  in  numlier  male  teachers  .   .  340 

Increase  in  number  female  teachers.  .  179 

Increase  in  salary  male  teachers  per  mo.  |o.  1 5 

Increase  in  salary  female  teacRers  p.  mo.  .61 

Increase  in  school  term  in  months  .    .  .62 

Increase  in  pupils  (excluding  Phiia.)  .  9*235 

Increase  in  cost  of  tuition $118,45404 

Decrease  in  building,  purchasing,  etc. .  216,951  30 

Increase  in  fuel,  contingencies,  etc.    .  196,292  26 

Condition  of  System^  excluding  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  di!»tricts 2,280 

Number  of  schools 18,721 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  ..    .  820,811 

Average  attendance 570,293 

Percentage  of  attendance .83 

Average  length  school  term,  in  months.  6.71 

Numl)er  of  male  teachers 9*045 

Number  of  female  teachers 12,436 

Wiiole  numl>er  of  teachers 21,481 

Average    salary     male    teachers    per 

month $37  10 

Average  salary  female    teachers    per 

month 29  29 

Cost  of  tuition $4*673,324  50 

Fuel  and  contingencies 2,171,481  66 

Purchasing,  building,  repairing  houses.  1,461,673  42 
Tuition,  building,  fuel,  contingencies  .  8,306,479  58 
Average  mills  on  dollar,  school  pur- 
poses   5.95 

Average  mills  on  dollar,  building  pur- 
poses    3.34 

Amount  of  tax  levied $6,946,949  23 
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Statistics  for  FhilatMphia, 

Number  of  schools 2,341 

Number  of  male  teachers 90 

Number  of  female  teachers 2,258 

Average    salary    male    teachers    per 

momh I133  20 

Average  salary   female    teachers    per 

month 67  20 

Number  of  pupils  at  end  of  year   ,    .  107,813 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  ....  99439 

Paid  for  teachers'  salaries $1,205,425  28 

Paid  for  houses,  additions,  and  repairs.  78,812  40 

Books,  stationery,  fuel,  contingencies.  539*015  59 

Appropriations  for   School  Purposes  for  the  School 

Year  ending  June,  j886. 

For  the  common  schools 1 1, 000,000 

In  aid  of  normal  school  students    .    .  u8,ooo 

Salaries  of  the  county  superintendents.  86,000 

For  the  Cornplamer  Indians    ....  3L0 

$1,134  300 

DISBURSEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 


School  warrants  to  Nov.  I,  1887.  , 
Paid  to  normal  school  students  .  . 
Salaries  of  county  superintendents  , 
Cornplamer  Indians 


Balance  unexpended,  Nov.  i,  1887. 


$748,840  65 

47»947  63 

82,212  25 

300  00 

$878,300  53 
254.998  47 


$1,134,300  00 
The  appropriation  for  the  common  schools  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  districts  of  the  State  at 
the  rate  of  781V  cents  per  taxable,  except  in  the 
counties  of  Clearfield,  Dau4)hin,  Delaware,  Elk,  Le- 
high, Montgomery,  Northampton,  Pike,  Schuylkill, 
Venango  and  Warren,  in  which  the  rate  per  taxat^le 
was  somewhat  less,  owing  to  a  poition  of  the  school 
fund  being  used  in  tho>»e  counties  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  the  superintendents. 


THE  DISTRinUTION  OF  TUE  STATE  AID  FOR  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS,  BY  DISTRICTS. 

Amount  of  the  appropriation $48,000  00 

Distributed  as  follows : 

for         For  Under- 
Districts.  Graduates,  graduates. 
First,  West  Ches- 
ter            $750  00   $2,660  85 

Second,    Millers- 

ville 2,000  00     3,374  81 

Third,  Kutztown.  2,100  00  2,163  31 
Filth,  Mansfield.  2,700  00  4,176  00 
Sixth,       Blooms- 

burg 3,050  00     2,613  87 

Seventh,       Ship- 

1,750  00     1,229  79 


pensburg . 

Eightli,  Lock 
Haven.    .    .   . 

Ninth,  Indiana  . 

Tentfi,  California. 

Twellih,  Edm- 
boro'    .... 

Thirteenth,  Clar- 
ion   


1,800  00 
2,450  00 
1,100  00 


i»t33  67 
2,806  57 
1,762  27 


3,400  00     4,641  13 
285  36 


$21,100  00  $26,847  ^3 


Unexpended  balance  . 


■147.947  63 
$48,000  00 


APPROPRIATION   FOR  THE  CORNPLANTER    INDIANS. 

(By  act  of  Assembly,  approved  July  7, 1685.) 
Amount  appropriated    ....    $300  00 
Amount  advanctd  by  county  su- 
perintendent          15  95 

I3'5  95 

'  Expenditures. 
For  salary  of  teacher   ....    $266  66 

For  repairs 2  63 

For  fuil,  l)ooks  and  stationery  .       13  20 
Due   superintendent    from   last 

year 33  46 

$315  95 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION  FOR  ITS  OWN 
SUPPORT. 

Appropriation  for  Salaries, 
Salary   of  Superintendent,  act    May  I4, 

1874 $2,500  00 

Salary  of  Deputy  Superintendent.  .    .    .       1,800  00 
Salary  of  additional  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent        1,800  CO 

Salary  of  three  clerks,  at  $1,400  eacl) .  .       4,200  00 
Salary  of  messenger 900  00 


$11,200  00 


Appropriation  for  Incidentals, 
For  expenses  of  examiners  at  State  Nor- 
mal schools $300  00 

For  engraving  and  printing  warrants  .    .  200  00 

For  postage,  telegraiiis,  express  charges, 

cleaning  ofhces,  traveling,  etc  .    .        .       2,500  CO 
For  publishing  and  circulating  the  official 
decisions  and  instructions  of  the   De- 
partment         2,500  00 

$5,550  00 


Amount  Expended, 
Expenses  of  examiners  at  Normal  :)chools      $300  00 
Engraving  and  printing  warrants  ....  200  00 
Postage,  telegrams,  express  charges,  clean- 
ing offices,  travehng,  etc 2,500  00 

Publishing  and  circulating  the  official 
decisions  and  instructions  of  the  De- 
partment         2,500  00 

$5,500  00 


Appropriations  for  State  Nonnal  Sthovls, 
Appropriation  for  the  school  year  end- 
ing   June,    1887,    divided    equally 

among  the  ten  schools $50,000  00 

Showing  the  amount  of  the  State  aopropriation 
that  each  school  has  received  since  its  organization, 
including  the  appropriation  of  1^87  : 

First  district,  We^t  Chester $90,000  00 

Second  district,  MillersviUe 85.OCO  oo 

'I  hird  district,  Kutztown 90,000  00 

Fifth  district,  Mansfield 1 10,000  00 

Sixth  district,  Bloonisburg 145,000  00 

.Seventh  district,  Ship))eiisburg .  .    .    .  117.000  00 

Eighth  district.  Lock  Haven 95.000  00 

Ninth  district,  Indiana 1 1 8.000  00 

Tenth  district,  California 100,000  00 

Twelfth  district,  Edinboro' 85.000  00 


$1,045,000  00 
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Adams    .    .  , 
Allegheny 

Armstrong  .  , 

Beaver    .    .  , 

Bedford  .    .  . 

Berks  .    .    .  , 

Blair    .    .    .  . 

Bradford  .  .  . 

Backs .  .    .  . 

Butler .   .    .  , 

Cambria  .  .  . 

Cameron     .  < 

Carbon    .    .  , 

Centre     .    .  . 

Chester  .   .  , 

Clarion    .    .  . 

Clearfirld    .  . 

Clinton    .    .  , 

Columbia    .  . 

Crawford .  .  , 

Cunil)erland  , 

Dauphin  .  ,  , 

Delaware    .  . 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette   .    .  . 

Forest  .  .    .  . 

Franklin  .  .  . 

Fulton  .  .    .  , 

Greene.  .    .  . 

Huntingdon  . 

Indiana  .    .  . 

Jefferson  •  .  , 

Juniata ....  , 

l^ckawanna  . 

Lancaster  .  . 


.  |i8i,i47 
.4,990.219 

.  322,826 

.  326,686 

.  217,055 

.  959-749 

.  438.025 

.  348,140 

,  424*520 

.  33»J4S 

.  449.838 
4^,690 

.  256,492 

.  294,346 

.  737.240 

.  234,020 

.  311.360 

.  203,561 

.  242.233 

.  525.805 

.  365.949 

.  862,867 

.  529.67? 

.  120.118 

.  737.546 

.  4.^0.823 

.  60,314 

.  339.827 

.  37.268 

.  197.730 

.  212954 

.  246,113 

.  184,8611 

.  98,17 

.  744,299 
1,150,346 


Lawrence  .  .  .  1231,393 
Lel)anon  .  .  .  302.501 
Lehigh  ....  865,015 
Luzerne  •  .  .1,013.381 
Lycoming  .  .  .  435,201 
McKean  .  .  .  254  164 
Mercer  ....  412,849 
Mifflin  .  .  .  247,275 
Monroe  ....  101,378 
Montgomery  .  .  808,445 
Montour  .  .  .  117,074 
Vorlhampton  .  788,155 
Northumberland.  460,485 

Perry 180.378 

Pike 55069 


Potter  .... 
Schuylkill  .  . 
Snyder  .  .  . 
Somerset  .  . 
Sullivan  .  .  . 
Susquehanna  . 
I'loga  . 


.  120,514 
1,109,607 
.  121.276 
.  204.417 
.  37.058 
.  222,275 
283,914 


LInum 107.009 


Venango 
Warren  ... 
Washington  . 
Wayne  .   .    . 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming  , 


436,896 
292,232 

43i.5»9 
171.386 

617.717 
98,069 


York 565,272 

I29.323.332 
Philadelphia  .     7,667.815 

|36.9Q1,147 


A  BLIND   MAN  ON  MEMORY. 


AS  partial  compensation,  in  the  midst  of 
of  his  mai)y  discouragements,  the  sight- 
less pupil  possesses  one  vital  advantage  over 
his  companions.  His  metnory,  accustomed 
to  seize  and  assimilate  definitions  and  mis- 
cellaneous information  at  a  single  hearing, 
acquires  both  a  marvelous  alertness  and  a 
phenomenally  retentive  capacity,  which  en- 
able him  to  master  certain  branches  of 
study  with  singular  ease  and  rapidity.  De- 
prived of  books,  and  without  any  very  ready 
and  reliable  method  of  making  notes,  he  ob- 
tams  a  habit,  often  envied  by  the  seeing,  of 
appropriating  instantaneously  anything  ad- 
dressed to  his  intellect  through  his  hearing. 
Hence  the  proverbially  good  memory  of  the 
blind  person.  His  mind  is  his  memoran- 
dum-book, always  at  hand  and  always  open. 
To  the  present  writer,  who  never  remem- 
bers having  a  lesson  in  anything  read  over 
to  him  more  than  twice,  nothing  is  more 
strange  and  more  amusing  than  a  room  full 
of  school  children,  with  fingers  crammed  in 
their  ears,  buzzing  over  a  lessen  of  three 
pages  for  the  fifteenth  time.     Equally  in- 


comprehensible is  it  to  see  a  man  making  a 
note  of  a  single  address,  or  a  lady  referring 
to  a  shopping-list.  Such  observations  force 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  art  of  writing, 
invaluable  as  it  is,  has  l>een  disastrous  to  the 
human  memory.  People  have  grown  so  to 
rely  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  covered  with 
black  scratches,  that  if  this  be  lost  or  mis- 
placed they  are  reduced  almost  to  the  con- 
dition of  creatures  without  intellect.' 

So  marked  is  the  advantage  of  the  blind 
in  this  respect  as  almost  to  atone  for  their 
extra  difficulties  in  others— that  is,  the  sight- 
less pupil  will  acquire  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical studies  with  a  rapidity  which  will 
counterbalance  the  greater  amount  of  time 
demanded  by  his  less  facile  methods  of 
writing  out  exercises  in  linguistic  and  ci- 
phering in  mathematical  branches ;  so  that 
in  taking  the  regular  course  at  academy  or 
university  he  will  require,  all  in  all,  neither 
more  time  nor  more  labor  than  the  average 
student. 

Of  not  less  value  in  after  life  is  this  extra- 
ordinarily trained  and  developed  memory. 
It  enables  the  blind  to  derive  from  lectures, 
conversation  and  general  reading  ten  times 
the  benefit  of  others,  on  whose  minds  a  sin- 
gle mention  of  facts  and  thoughts  makes 
little  or  no  impression. 

Thus  the  law  of  compensation  is  seen 
working  in  all  things,  making  good  on  one 
hand,  approximately  at  least,  what  is  want- 
ing on  the  other  ;  not  by  the  special  mys- 
terious interference  of  Providence  or  other 
power  with  natural  conditions  and  processes, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  as  many 
claim,  but  through  the  inevitable  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect,  by  which  senses  and 
faculties  become,  through  unusual  training, 
abnormally  developed  and  their  value  radi- 
cally enHanced.  Onturyfor  November. 


ENCOURAGING  WORDS. 


I  THINK  that  teachers,  as  a  general  thing, 
do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  responsibil- 
ities devolving  on  them  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  what  possibilities  are  wrapped 
up  in  a  child,  especially  those  backward  in 
understanding  and  slow  in  performing.  To 
these  should  our  kindest  assistance,  our 
words  of  encouragement,  be  given,  devot- 
ing more  time  to  them  than  to  those  who 
readily  comprehend.  We  should  study 
each  child.  He  has  special  needs,  and  re- 
member that  unpromising  beginnings  often 
make  magnificent  endings. 

We    are    told    that  Adam   Clarke,    the 
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learned  commentator  of  the  Bible,  was 
called  by  his  teacher  a  dunce  when  a  gen- 
tleman entered  his  class  room.  Kindly 
patting  him  on  the  head,  the  gentleman 
said  :  /'Study,  my  boy,  and  you,  too,  shall 
succeed  as  well  as  the  others.**  From  that 
moment  began,  as  it  were,  a  new  life  for 
him,  and  he  thought  that  he,  too,  could 
learn  as  well  as  his  class-mates.  So  en- 
couraged, he  persevered  and  became  a 
scholar  distinguished  for  his  great  learning 
and  ability. 

Do  not  judge- a  pupil  by  a  narrow  stand- 
ard, but  find  out  all  that  he  knows  and  all 
that  he  can  do.  ^Show  him  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  him,  and  should  he  occasionally 
do  well,  a  few  kind  words  of  encouragement, 
of  honest  praise,  will  be,  in  most  cases,  a 
sufficient  incentive  and  reward  to  cause  him 
to  put  forth  his  best  efforts.  It  is  sympathy 
which  wins  a  child's  heart;  therefore  we 
should  note  carefully  all  attempts  to  do  bet- 
ter, closely  discriminating  between  quick- 
witted pupils  and  those  who  acquire  knowl- 
edge through  a  long,  persistent  struggle. 
Not  long  since  I  gave  out  to  be  worked  a 
somewhat  difficult  example  in  arithmetic, 
and  one  of  my  most  backward  pupils  was 
the  first  to  work  and  analyze  it  correctly. 
It  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  told  him  he 
was  the  "smartest**  boy  that  day  in  the 
class.  Some  time  afterwards  I  was  met  by 
the  father  of  the  land,  who  approached  me 
and  said  :  ''I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  am  with  my  son*s  progress.  He  came  to 
me  with  the  delighted  information  that  you 
called  him  *the  smartest  boy  in  the  class,* 
and  seems  to  have  taken  a  fresh  start  from 
that  day.  He  studies  assiduously  his  daily 
tasks,  whereas  formerly  he  scarcely  ever 
glanced  at  his  books,  in  order,  as  he  says, 
to  cause  his  teacher  again  to  praise  him.** 

Virginia  Ed.  Journal, 


DISCERNING  TEACHER. 


ARGUS.— Wm.  Cowper. 


When  wise  Uly.<ises  from  his  native  coast 
Long  kept  by  wars,  and  long  by  tempests  tossed, 
Arrived  at  last,  poor,  old,  disguised,  alone. 
To  all  his  friends  and  even  his  queen  unknown ; 
Changed  as  he  was,  with  age,  and  toils,  and  cares, 
Furrowed  his  reverend  face, and  whit.'  his  hairs, 
In  his  own  palace  forced  to  ask  his  bread. 
Scorned  by  those  slaves  his  former  bounty  fed, 
Forgot  of  all  his  own  domestic  crew  : 
The  faithful  dog  alone  his  rightful  master  knew  I 
Unfed,  unhoused,  neglected  on  the  clay. 
Like  an  old  servant,  now  cashiered,  he  lay ; 
Touched  with  resentment  of  ungrateful  man, 
And  longing  to  behold  his  ancient  lord  again. 
Him  when  he  saw — he  rose,  and  crawled  to  meet, 
(*Twas  all  he  could)  and  fawned  and  kissed  his  feet. 
Seized  with  dumb  joy — then  falling  by  his  side, 
Owned  bis  returning  lord,  looked  up,  and  died. 


A  TEACHER  had  charge  of  a  school  in 
a  country  town,  early  in  her  career, 
and  among  her  scholars,  was  a  boy  about 
fourteen  years  old,  who  cared  very  little 
about  study,  and  showed  no  interest,  appar- 
ently in  anything  connected  with  school. 
Day  after  day  he  failed  in  his  lessons,  and 
detentions  after  school  hours  and  notes  to 
his  widowed  mother,  had  no  effect.  One 
day  the  teacher  had  sent  him  to  his  seat, 
after  a  vain  effort  to  get  from  him  a  correct 
answer  to  questions  in  grammar,  and  feel- 
ing somewhat  nettled,  she  watched  his  con- 
duct. Having  taken  his  seat,  he  pushed 
the  book  impatiently  aside,  and  espying  a 
fly,  caught  it  with  a  dexterous  sweep  of  the 
hand,  and  then  betook  himself  to  close  in- 
spection of  the  insect.  For  fifteen  minutes 
or  more  the  boy  was  thus  occupied,  heed- 
less of  surroundings,  and  the  expression  of 
his  face  told  the  teacher  that  it  was  more 
than  idle  curiosity  that  possessed  his  mind. 
A  thought  struck  her,  which  she  put  into 
practice  at  the  first  opportunity  that  day. 

"Boys,**  said  she,  "what  can  you  tell 
me  about  flies?'*  And  calling  some  of  the 
brightest,  by  name,  she  asked  them  if  they 
could  tell  her  something  of  a  fly*s  constitu- 
tion and  habits.  They  had  very  little  to 
say  about  the  insect.  They  had  oflen 
caught  one,  but  only  for  sport,  and  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  study  so  common  an 
insect.  Finally  she  asked  the  dunce,  who 
had  silently,  but  with  kindling  eyes,  listened 
to  what  his  schoolmates  hesitatingly  said. 
He  burst  out  with  the  description  of  the 
head,  eyes,  wings  and  feet  of  the  little 
creature,  so  full  and  enthusiastic  that  the 
teacher  was  astonished  and  the  whole  school 
struck  with  wonder.  He  told  her  how  it 
walked  and  how  it  ate,  and  many  things 
which  were  entirely  new  to  his  teacher ;  so 
that  when  he  had  finished  she  said  : 

"  Thank  you  I  You  have  given  us  a  real 
lesson  in  natural  history,  and  you  have 
learned  it  all  yourself.*' 

After  the  school  closed  that  afternoon  she 
had  a  long  talk  with  the  boy,  and  found 
that  he  was  so  fond  of  going  into  the  woods 
and  meadows  and  collecting  insects  and 
watching  birds,  that  his  mother  thought  he 
was  wasting  his  time.  The  teacher,  how- 
ever, wisely  encouraged  him  in  his  pursuit, 
and  asked  him  to  bring  beetles  and  butter- 
flies and  caterpillars  to  school,  and  tell 
what  he  knew  about  them.  The  boy  was 
delighted  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  listless  dunce  was  the 
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marked  boy  of  the  school.  Books  on  nat- 
ural hFstory  were  procured  for  him,  and  a 
world  of  wonder  opened  to  his  appreciative 
eyes.  He  read  and  studied  and  examined ; 
he  soon  understood  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing something  of  mathematics,  geography 
and  grammar  for  the  successful  carrying  on 
of  his  favorite  study,  and  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  classes.  In  short,  twenty 
years  later  he  was  eminent  as  a  naturalist, 
and  owed  his  success,  as  he  never  hesitated 
to  acknowledge,  to  that  discerning  teacher. 

Central  School  Journal, 


THEIR  MOST  URGENT  NEED. 


STRONG  SCHOOL  SENTIMENT. 


THE  needs  of  our  public  schools  are  good 
buildings,  pleasant  grounds,  suitable  ap- 
paratus, excellent  textbooks,  and  skillful 
teachers.  Are  there  any  other  requisites  for 
the  success  of  our  public  schools?  One  at 
least,  for  their  highest  efficiency ;  and  that 
is  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  com- 
mon school  education.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  greatest  need  of  our  public  school 
system,  for  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  oth- 
ers. A  strong  public  school  sentiment  will 
erect  good  buildings,  enlarge  and  adorn  the 
grounds,  supply  the  schools  with  apparatus, 
secure  the  best  teachers^  and  pay  the  most 
liberal  salaries  to  retain  them. 

In  the  "olden  time"  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  best  work  of  the  county 
superintendent  was  the  arousing  of  a  strong 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  public 
schools.  Can  our  county  superintendents 
do  any  better  work  today?  Lancaster 
county,  for  instance,  is  rolling  in  wealth. 
Her  people  with  strong  moral  instincts  are 
anxious  for  the  best  interests  of  their  chil- 
dren. Now,  the  best  legacy  a  parent  can 
leave  a  child  is  a  good  education ;  education 
without  a  farm  is  better  than  dfarm  without 
education.  Let  this  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  let  the  value  of  education  be  fully 
and  universally  appreciated,  and  what  would 
be  the  result?  Lancaster  county  would  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  educational  interest  and 
achievement  that  would  not  only  be  an  honor 
to  herself,  but  an  inspiration  to  the  other 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Her  school  buildings  would  be  among  the 
largest  and  handsomest  in  the  country.  The 
grounds  would  be  adorned  with  trees  and 
flowers  that  would  make  them  centres  of 
interest  and  beauty.  All  the  improved  ap- 
pliances for  instruction  would  be  furnished. 


The  schools  would  be  open  ten  months  of 
the  year,  instead  of  six  or  seven.  Teachers 
would  be  secured  worth  from  ^75  to  ^100  a 
month,  and  none  who  were  not  worth  these 
salaries  would  be  employed.  The  wealth  of 
the  county  would  enable  her  to  make  all 
these  improvements  and  never  miss  the 
money.  At  the  end  of  a  decade  she  would 
be  a  hundred-fold  richer  in  the  refinement 
and  intelligence  of  her  people.  She  would 
be  richer  also  in  money,  for  wealth  is  the 
result  of  educated  brain.  The  wealth  of  the 
nation  to-day  is  not  the  result  of  muscular 
power;  it  has  been  coined  in  the  mint  of 
the  educated  minds  of  the  country. 

Lancaster  county  is  moving  towards  these 
results.  The  time  is  coming  when  many  of 
these  things  will  be.  Doing  well  to-day, 
her  people  will  do  better  still  as  the  years 
pass  by.  The  dreams  of  the  present  will  be 
the  realities  of  the  future. — Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  in  Inquirer  Institute  Supplement. 

CLOSER  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

The  one  thing  needful  just  now  and  that 
would  contribute  most  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  of  this  county  is  closer 
supervision.  The  law  authorizes  townships 
with  a  population  not  less  than  5,000  to' 
elect  a  superintendent.  There  are  probably 
four  townships — Ephrata,  Manor,  Salisbury, 
and  Warwick — that  could  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  course  being  seen,  oth- 
ers would  follow  as  soon  as  they  could 
do  so.  Probably,  too,  the  law  would  be 
changed  to  enable  several  townships  to 
unite  for  this  purpose.  With  closer  super- 
vision would  come  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the 
evil  inflicted  on  the  rising  generation  by 
poor  teaching.  The  people  are  entirely  too 
patient  with  the  wrongs  endured  by  their 
defenseless  and  helpless  children,  and  too 
unobservant  of  the  evil  effect  of  improper 
and  inefficient  instruction.  A  district  super- 
intendent would  not  only  visit  the  schools, 
but  afford  aid  and  counsel  to  the  teachers 
while  doing  so,  meet  with  the  Board  and 
lay  the  wants  of  the  schools  before  the 
members,  and  meet  and  instruct  the  teach- 
ers. No  doubt  one  of  the  first  as  well  as 
most  beneficial  results  would  be  that  teachers 
would  be  elected  and  retained  in  position 
from  year  to  year  for  their  fitness,  and  their 
salaries  fixed  accordingly — that  teaching 
would  be  regarded  as  a  business  in  which 
skill  and  ability  would  be  in  demand  and 
rewarded  as  they  are  in  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. Boards  of  Directors  would  then  be- 
gin to  do  as  Boards  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
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uess  do — look  about  for  the  best  material 
the  markets  afford,  instead  of  seeing  at  how 
little  cost  a  (nominal)  teacher  can  be  pro- 
cured to  keep  the  school  open  in  compli- 
ance with  the  letter  and  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

Thus  the  obstacle  to  all  true  progress  in 
education,  the  still  prevalent,  pestilent 
heresy  (not  confessed  or  admitted,  but  prac- 
tically acted  on)  that  one  teacher  is  just  as 
good  as  another,  would  be  gradually  re- 
moved. The  monstrous  practice  (which  will 
always  keep  salaries  low)  of  paying  all  alike, 
would  gradually  be  replaced  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  common-sense  rule  of  paying 
according  to  services  rendered.  The  best 
and  most  experienced  teacher  would  no 
longer  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  un- 
qualified and  imperfect  tyro,  and  the  teach- 
er's calling  would  no  longer  offer  the  greatest 
inducements  to  beginners  and  apprentices 
to  enter  and  the  least  experienced  and 
able  teachers  to  remain.  •*  As  is  the  teacher 
sd  is  the  school."  To  permanently  secure 
the  best  teachers,  the  superintendency  is  an 
essentially  necessary  condition.  This  has 
been  proved  in  all  lands  distinguished  for 
educational  progress. — Dr,  R.  K,  Buehrle^ 
in  Lancaster  Inquirer  Institute  Supplement, 


TALENTED,  BUT  LAZY. 


THE  town  is  full  of  talented  girls  who 
will  never  amount  to  anything  because 
they  are  so  well  content  with  being  simply 
talented.  These  girls  will  never  be  able  to 
take  a  prominent  place  in  any  profession  or 
circle  in  society,  because  they  lack  the  in- 
dustry without  which  all  the  talent  under 
the  sun  is  not  worth  a  copper  groat.  Tal- 
ent is  the  unhewn  block  of  marble,  industry 
is  the  chisel  that  may  convert  it  into  the  per- 
fect statue.  Talented  girls  who  are  too 
lazy  to  accomplish  anything  except  by  in- 
spiration are  often  not  only  the  victims  of 
their  own  false  idea  that  talent  is  better  than 
developed  muscle,  or  trained  mind,  or 
methodical  work,  but  of  the  ill-advised 
praise  of  relatives  and  friends.  A  smart 
girl  wants  encouragement,  not  merely 
praise.  She*  wants  that  sort  of  encourage- 
ment that  if  she  wills  to  work  she  can  be 
and  do  anything  that  is  great,  and  noble, 
and  possible  to  human  endeavor.  Many  a 
smart  girl  remains  a  slouch  and  a  smatterer 
all  her  days  because  of  the  exaggerated  ideas 
of  her  own  ability,  not  capacity,  she  receives 
from  those  who  should  have  known  better. 
A  talented  girl  of  eighteen  can  play  the 


piano,  but  not  well  enough  to  keep  the 
honest  attention  of  a  roomful  of*people. 
She  can  dabble  in  paints,  but  not  well 
enough  to  make  her  pictures  worth  framing. 
She  can  write  romance,  but  not  good  enough 
for  publication.  These  are  her  possibilities. 
They  speak  fairly  well  for  her  at  eighteen, 
and  friends  predict  a  brilliant  future  for 
her.  But  at  nineteen  and  twenty  she  neither 
plays,  nor  paints,  nor  writes,  any  better  than 
she  did  at  eighteen.  She  has  sj^ent  her  days 
in  idle,  ambitious  dreamings  of  what  she 
would  like  to  do.  Her  mind  runs  sluggishly ; 
she  is  drunk  with  the  stupor  of  laziness. 
She  is  an  enormous  reader  of  dime  novels, 
but  finds  even  the  magazines  "too  solemn" 
for  her  mind  and  taste.  Victimized  by  home 
adulation,  she  has  quit  her  piano  practicing, 
neglected  her  studies,  abandoned  her  draw- 
ing-book, and  she  ends  by  doing  nothing  at 
all.  Her  mother  has  "loved"  her  too  well 
to  allow  her  to  make  a  bed,  sweep  a  room, 
keep  up  any  routine  of  duties  or  studies, 
and  the  result  is  failure.  Admiring  friends 
fall  off,  sorry  and  disgusted.  A  lazy  young 
woman  is  as  unlovely  a  sight  as  a  slovenly 
one.  A  girl  of  eighteen,  a  talented  girl, 
needs  at  her  elbow  a  mother  or  a  guardian 
who  shall  unceasingly  and  earnestly  inspire 
her  with  an  ambition  to  take  always  and 
ever  an  upward  step.  N.  O,  Puayune. 


THE  PERFECT  LIFE. 


PARABLE  FOR  THOUGHTFUL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLE,  LL.D. 


AT  the  edge  of  a  meadow  a  spring  welled 
through  a  bed  of  golden  sand.  The 
water  ran  a  tiny  rill,  first  hidden  by  the 
grass  which  it  nourished,  but  soon  emerging 
from  the  verdant  cradle  of  its  infancy,  it 
appeared  like  a  tremulous  silver  cord  half 
sunk  in  the  yielding  soil;  then,  increasing 
as  it  moved,  it  washed  out  shining  pebbles 
to  gem  its  deeper  channel.  Transparent 
animalcules  lived  beneath  its  surface,  on 
which  a  thousand  insects  played ;  small  birds 
splashed  their  wings  in  its  liquid  coolness, 
and  sang  as  they  rose  into  the  sunshine. 

As  the  streamlet  rippled  along,  its  mur- 
mur soothed  the  ear  and  its  beauty  charmed 
the  eye;  it  became  the  habitation  of  the 
finny  race,  and  the  waterfowl  led  their  grace- 
ful convoys  across  its  grassy  pools.  Flocks 
and  herds  slaked  their  thirst  at  its  margin. 
The  lusty  swimmer  sported  in  its  embraces ; 
pleasure  boats  danced  on  its  waves;  poet 
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and  artist  gazed  with  delight  at  its  swift  cas- 
cadesy  bright  with  rainbow  hues  and  musical 
with  the  sound  of  many  waters. 

And  still  the  stream  flowed  on.  It  irri- 
gated fitld  and  forest,  sending  the  flood  of 
vegetable  life  through  a  billion  rootlets  to  a 
billion  leaves.  It  tempered  summer's  heat 
and  winter's  cold,  sending  up  vapor  to  the 
hungry  air,  loading  the  clouds  with  rain  and 
fulfilling  the  economies  of  nature; 

The  stream  rolled  on.  It  bore  on  its 
bosom  the  argosies  of  commerce  ;  its  shores 
were  sought  by  teeming  cities ;  it  bounded 
states  and  separated  nations ;  vast  kindred 
rivers  were  its  afHuents.  The  image  of 
majestic  power,  the  type  of  life,  the  emblem 
of  God's  eternity  —  at  last  it  joined  the 
ocean,  its  course  complete,  its  destiny  ac- 
complished. 

When  did  the  stream  begin  its  usefulness? 
Tell  me,  oh  eager  youth,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
when  man  may  first  render  service  to  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  Life's  duties — the 
years  of  accountability — ^when  do  they  come? 
When  come  they  not?  Canst  mark  the 
point  where  the  rill  becomes  a  rivulet?  the' 
rivulet  a  brook  ?  the  brook  a  river? 

Man  counts  his  journeys  round  the  sun, 
and  names  them  years ;  he  is  a  babe,  a  child, 
a  youth,  a  man ;  but  each  day  is  as  other 
days,  and  the  child  is  still  father  to  the  man. 
We  are  perpetually  changing,  learning,  ma- 
turing, but  there  are  no  abrupt  transitions. 
A  soul  is  the  same  individual  from  birth  to 
death ;  yes,  and  after  death. 

There  is  delusion  in  the  promise  that 
Time  whispers  to  the  boy ;  there  is  decep- 
tion in  the  beckon  and  smile  of  coming 
birthdays.  To-day  is  like  yesterday,  and  to- 
morrow is  like  to  day.  The  ardent  youth 
in  his  teens  long  to  become  of  age.  **  Oh  ! 
that  I  were  twenty-one  !"  Alluring  twenty- 
one! — tantalizing,  ironic  flatterer!  What 
lad  has  not  cherished  the  hope  that  some 
great  change  will  come  over  his  life  at  the 
dawning  of  the  day  of  his  legal  maturity  ? 
Who  has  not  vaguely  expected  that  his 
twenty-first  year  would  confer  upon  him  un- 
bounded expansion  of  rights,  and  liberty, 
and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  happiness? 
Twenty-one  will  free  us  from  the  thousand 
ills,  that  minority  is  heir  to ;  twenty-one  will 
fit  us  for  the  afTairs  of  life;  twenty-one  will 
give  us  responsibility,  self-control,  self-reli- 
ance, the  right  to  vote,  to  spend  our  own, 
to  speak  our  mind,  to  win  our  way. 

Baseless  expectation !  Castles  built  on 
clouds!  The  world  whirls  on  round  the 
*JMn.  The  annual  voyages  are  repeated. 
We  wake  on  the  morning  of  our  birth  day. 


This  is  the  day.  Bread  tastes  as  it  did  the 
day  before;  our  desires,  thoughts,  capacity, 
have  not  undergone  any  alteration  ;  the 
outer  universe  is  the  same ;  our  inner-self  is 
the  same. 

The  progress  of  the  individual  life  is 
gradual;  its  benefits  and  opportunities  are 
cumulative.  As  the  stream  begins  small 
and  feeble,  yet  serving  useful  purposes,  so 
may  the  child  begin  its  good  career  when  it 
begins  to  realize  its  own  existence.  The 
rivulet  does  well  always,  for  it  always  does 
its  utmost.  It  does  its  best  when  it  feeds 
the  water-cress,  or  refreshes  the  thristy  hum- 
ming bird ;  it  does  no  better  when  it  turns 
a  mill  wheel,  or  bears  a  navy  on  its  ex- 
panded bosom. 

The  years  of  accountability  are  made  up 
of  the  hours  of  accountability,  and  these 
are  here  and  now.  Wait  not  for  Time  to 
come.  Time  has  come;  he  is  with  us. 
Dream  not  that  Time  will  give  anything. 
Rather  give  thy  gifts  to  Time.  Time  is  the 
custodian  of  thy  deeds. 

"  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree   • 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 
Or  standing  long,  an  oak  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall,  a  log  at  last,  dry,  old  and  sere. 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May ; 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauty  see, 
And,  in  short  measure,  life  may  perfect  be.*' 
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TO  persons  engaged  as  you  are  in  the 
work  of  instructing  youth  in  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  the  growth  of  any  one  of 
them  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  must  prove  not 
only  interesting  but  also  instructive,  and  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  that  science  which  most  of  all 
contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  race, 
and  speak  of  the  History  of  Geography. 

The  most  ancient  geographical  data  are 
given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  where 
we  find  a  very  remarkable  table  of  the 
nations  dwelling  in  western  Asia,  north- 
eastern Africa  and  southeastern  Europe. 
Media,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
towards  the  west  Elis,  Crete  and  Cyprus 
are  mentioned,  not  indeed  as  countries,  but 
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as  tribes,  just  as  the  regions  of  our  own 
country  inhabited  by  the  aborigines  were 
formerly  designated.  The  second  geograph- 
ical document  is  given  to  us  in  the  account 
of  the  Exodus,  when  '*  History  herself  was 
born."  In  the  description  of  that  incom- 
parable pilgrimage  lasting  forty  years,  made 
by  the  whole  people  of  God,  the  type  not 
only  of  Christian  pilgrimages  and  of  the  Cru- 
sades, but  in  a  certain  sense,  the  image  of 
every  Christian  life,  we  have  the  grandest 
Anabasis  (going  up)  in  any  language.  The 
third  we  have  in  the  conquest  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  The  best  commentators  are 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  spies  sent  out 
by  Moses  and  Joshua  not  only  described  but 
also  surveyed  the  Promised  Land,  and  thus 
produced  the  first  map  as  well  as  the  first 
systematic  geograpTiy.  We  have,  therefore, 
about  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  first  table  of  na- 
tions, the  first  map,  and  in  the  Exodus,  a 
description  of  the  route  pursued  by  a  nation 
in  its  migration  from  Egypt  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

Their  knowledge  of  geography  the  Hebrews 
had  undoubtedly  acquired  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  evidence  of  whose  conquests 
are  handed  down  to  us  in  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  on  the  palace-walls  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  Here  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  arid  sands  of  the  desert  have 
preserved  records  which  declare  to  the  re- 
motest ages  how  well  acquainted  was  that 
remarkable  people  with  the  races,  customs 
and  productions  of  the  nations  of  southern 
and  western  Asia,  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  from  Scythia  to  Ethiopia. 

Artistic  bas-reliets  at  Luxor  exhibit"  re- 
ligious festivities,  triumphal  processions,  mil- 
itary expeditions  with  their  battles,  and  the 
capture  of  strongholds  and  cities  by  land  and 
by  sea,  by  armies  and  fleets.  The  natural 
products  of  the  tribute- bringing  nations  and 
the  most  diverse  nationalities  themselves  are 
painted  in  their  native  styles  of  dress,  their 
customs  and  manners  and  the  colors  of  na- 
ture being  closely  imitated  in  the  paintings. 
The  different  races  are  nicely  distinguished 
by  their  form  and  physiognomy,  as  white, 
red,  brown  and  black.  The  pictures  con- 
sist of  plants,  animals  and  human  beings  in 
characteristic  forms,  ivory,  Indian  ebony, 
strange  fruits  and  animals,  while  fortresses 
and  ships  of  various  styles,  are  found  in  count- 
less pictured.  Even  the  waves  and  ships  of 
the  ocean  are  readily  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  rivers.  Plumes  and  gay  cottons 
worn  by  the  enemy  point  to  the  Ganges  and 
Indus,  and  pursuing  this  method  of  investi- 


gation, we  can  almost  restore  the  map  of 
the  world  as  known  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

It  is  among  the  Egyptians  that  we  find 
the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  carto- 
graphic representation.  The  Egyptians  of 
Colchis,  a  colony  ^dating  from  the  time  of 
Rameses  II.,  had  preserved  as  heir-looms 
certain  wooden  tablets  on  which  land  and 
sea,  roads  and  highways,  were  accurately 
indicated.  Sesostris,  the  Egyptian  king, 
cau«?ed  route-maps  to  be  prepared.  The 
Turin  museum  contains  a  topographical 
map  of  a  gold-mining  district  in  Nubia  on  a 
roll  of  papyrus,  probably  of  the  year  1600  B. 
C.  Similar  maps  were  discovered  by  La  yard 
in  Assyria.  The  perspective  in  this  case  is 
very  childish;  in  order  to  show  that  the 
road  leads  between  two  mountain  chains, 
the  mountains  on  one  side  of  the  road  are 
inverted.  Another  shows  the  road  from 
Pelusium  to  Heroopolis,  Lake  Timsah  with 
fish  in  it,  the  canals  from  the  Nile  with 
crocodiles,  and  at  Heroopolis  a  bridge  over 
the  canal. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  same 
people,  the  Egyptians,  had,  by  observing 
the  reappearance  of  Sirius  or  the  Dog  Star, 
with  which  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  were 
synchronous,  attained  to  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  length  of  the  year,  making 
it  to  consist  of  360  days.  **  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,"  says  one  writer,  "a-  showing  how 
astronomy  and  religious  rites  were  origi- 
nally connected,  that  the  priests  of  the  mys- 
terious temple  of  Philae  plared  before  the 
tomb  of  Osiris  every  morning  360  vases  of 
milk  each  one  commemorating  one  day, 
thus  showing  that  the  origin  of  that  rite  was 
in  those  remote  ages  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  year  was  360  davs  long." 

As  the  researches  of  Es:vpt  extended  to- 
wards the  east,  so  those  of  Phoenicia  took  a 
westerly  direction.  Emigrating  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  founded  Sidon,  which  in 
turn  gave  birth. to  Tyre.  Thev  acquired 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  east 
because  of  their  origin  and  descent  thence, 
and  with  the  west  through  commerce,  whose 
natural  promoters  thev  became,  as  forming 
the  connecting  link  between  the  east  and 
the  west.  Situated  in  what  might  well  be 
called  the  centre  of  the  old  world,  between 
Europe  on  the  northwest,  Africa  on  the 
southwest,  and  Asia  on  the  east,  no  city 
could  compete  in  commercial  advantages 
with  Tyre.  Solomon  found  it  necessary  to 
man  his  merchantmen  with  Tyrian  sailors 
who  knew  the  way  to  Ophir,  and  we  can 
well  imagine  with  what  surprise  and  aston- 
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ishment  the  Israelite  beheld  the  strange 
animals  and  products  imported  thence,  and 
what  a  desire  for  foreign  travel  must  hiave 
been  kindled  in  his  breast  at  the  sight  of  the 
gold  brought  thence  in  such  large  quantities 
that  silver  was  not  anything  accounted  of— 
**  it  was  as  stones  in  Jerusalem."  Whether 
Ophir  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in 
southern  Arabia,  in  Ceylon,  or  in  Hindostan, 
will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

Towards  the  west  also,  the  configuration 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  greater  placid- 
ness  early  invited  them,  and  setting  out 
upon  their  mission  they  discovered  and 
colonized  £g)pt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Crete, 
Sicily,  Barca,  Carthage,  indeed  the  islands 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Tyre  to  Cadiz.  As  Carthaginians  they  ex- 
tended their  discoveries  to  Britain  and  the 
Baltic  in  the  northwest,  and  to  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  in  the  southwest,  and  finally  in  the 
reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  B  C.  600,  we  find 
them  circumnavigating  Africa,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  exploring  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Don  and 
the  Volga. 

These  ancient  Phoenicians  were  probably 
the  earliest  civilized  people  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge.  They  understood  how 
to  navigate  the  open  sea  by  the  aid  of  the 
stars,  holding  their  course  unerringly  over 
the  trackless  deep  while  all  the  surrounding 
nations  sailed  cautiously  along  the  shore. 
They  were  "the  true  ancient  Erythraean 
stock: 

**  E'en  that  sap^e  race  who  Brst  essayed  the  deep 
And  wafted  merchandise  to  courts  unknown — 
The  first  great  founders  of  the  world. 
Of  cities  and  of  nit^rhty  states,  and  who  fixsX  viewed 
The  starry  lights,  and  formed  them  into  schemes.'* 

And  now  the  Greeks  appear  on  the  stage, 
and,  through  the  Argonaut ic  expedition, 
reveal  the  lands  of  the  northwest  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  gaze  of  their  astonished  and 
inquisitive  countrymen.  Piracy  and  the 
trade  in  captives  lure  them  into  everv  nook 
and  corner  of  the  Mediterranean.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  eaith  as  a  large  round  plane. 
elevated  at  the  circumference  and  higher 
toward  the  north,  surrounded  by  the  ocean, 
from  which  originated  all  springs,  rivers, 
and  lakes.  Upon  its  farthest  limit  rests  the 
great  arch  of  heaven,  clear  and  pure,  of 
brass,  crystal  and  adamant,  borne  aloft  on 
mighty  columns,  in  the  west  by  the  Atlas, 
in  the  east  by  the  Caucasus.  But  these 
notions  were  rapidly  dissipated  by  the 
blazing  light  emitted  from  the  reliable  and 
extensive  history  of  Herodotus,  whose  trav- 


els extended  south  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  westward  to  Cyrene  and  probably 
even  to  Carthage,  where  he  learned  much 
of  Libya,  northwards  through  the  Blark 
Sea  to  the  Crimea  and  the  Volga.  In  the 
east  among  the  Persians  bespeaks  of  copper- 
plate maps,  not  indeed  transferred  from 
copper  to  paper  but  on  copper,  with  seas, 
rivers,  cities  and  military  highways  clearly 
indicated.  The  scientific  treatment  of  geo- 
graphy and  map-making  has  its  origin 
among  the  Ionic  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  Anaximander,  a  pupil  of  Thalcs, 
about  560  B.  C,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  sought  to  determine  the  com- 
pass of  the  earth,  and  sketched  the  first  map. 
About  460  B.  C,  Democritus  of  Abdera 
ventured  to  draw  a  new  map  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  observations,  having  traveled 
as  far  as  Persia,  and  perhaps  even  India. 
He  gave  the  world  an  oblong  shape,  and 
hence  we  still  speak  of  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, that  is,  length  and  breath. 

Immensely  extended  in  all  directions  was 
geographical  discovery  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  discovered  the 
East,  as  far  as  the  Indues,  to  the  inquisitive 
and  observing  eyes  of  his  Greek  soldiery,  and 
laid  their  natural  products  at  the  feet  of  his 
great  teacher  Aristotle.  New  animals,  new 
plants,  new  nations  of  the  East,  new  forms, 
customs  and  institutions,  rivet  the  attention. 
Rice- fields,  palm -wine,  wool  from  trees 
(cotton),  Indian  steel  capable  of  cutting 
stone,  silk  made  of  the  web  of  the  cater- 
pillar, the  gigantic  Indian  fig,  the  banana, 
the  elephants,  tigers,  buffaloes,  pythons, 
etc.,  all  seemed  like  fairy  creations  to  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  soldiery,  and  like 
fairy  tales  to  the  ears  of  their  wonder- 
stricken  countrymen  at  home.  The  palaces, 
temples  and  architecture,  the  literature  and 
philosophy,  of  the  nations  along  the  Ganges, 
astonished  and  captivated  even  Alexander. 

In  the  wake  of  these  enlarged  ideas  fol- 
lowed more  rational  theories  of  theeaith. 
Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  ex- 
plained to  the  Macedonian  sailors,  bewil- 
dered and  perplexed  because  their  ships 
alternately  sink  and  rise,  now  touching  the 
ground  and  then  of  their  own  accord  float- 
ing again,  the  cause  of  the  tides  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia;  and  Pytheas  of  Marseilles, 
his  contemporary,  explains  the  same  phe- 
nomena on  the  coast  of  Denmark.  The 
latter  determined  the  position  of  the  North 
Pole  by  the  aid  of  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  and  that  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  by  observing  that  on  one  day 
of  the  year  the  sun  does  not  set  there. 
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Pythcas  of  Marseilles  also  determined  the 
latitude  of  his  native  city,  and  was  the  pio- 
neer of  Arctic  navigators,  having  under- 
taken a  voyage  to  the  far  north  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself  in  regard 
to  the  figure  and  size  of  the  earth.  Dicae- 
archus  of  Sicily  drew  the  first  parallel  of 
latitude  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Himalaya.  • 

Alexander's  conquests  were  assured  by 
the  founding  of  Alexandria,  whose  fame  is 
founded  on  and  made  enduring  by  its  mu- 
seum. Among  the  discoverers  in  geography 
who  came  forth  from  its  walls  none  stands 
higher  than  Eratosthenes,  276-190  B.  C. 
He  found  the  interval  between  the  tropics  to 
be  eleven -eighty- thirds  (H)  of  the  circumfer- 
ence. He  attempted  the  measurement  of 
the  earth  by  ascertaining  the  distance  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Syene,  the  difference 
of  latitude  of  which  he  had  found  to  be 
one  fiftieth  of  the  earth's  circumference;  he 
considered  the  articulation  and  expansion 
of  continents,  the  position  of  mountain 
chains,  the  action  of  clouds,  the  geological 
submersion  of  lands,  the  elevation  of  ancient 
sea  beds,  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  action  of  gravity.  Nor 
were  the  poles,  the  axis,  the  equator,  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  the  equinoctial 
points,  the  solstices,  the  colures  and  the 
horizon,  unknown  terms.  He  drew  seven 
parallels  of  latitude  and  as  many  meridians 
of  longitude.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hip- 
parchus,  who  located  cities  and  countries 
according  to  both  latitude  and  longitude 
ascertained  from  astronomical  data.  This 
may  be  designated  as  the  very  beginning  of 
scientific  geography.  Henceforth  mathemat- 
ical certainty  replaced  supposition;  every 
point  on  the  surface  could  be  exactly  lo- 
cated, and  new  discoveries  could  be  intel- 
ligently joined  to  those  previou?ly  made. 
About  ihis  time  Crates,  of  Mallus,  made  the 
fir-it  globe. 

And  now  the  Roman  steps  upon  the 
scene,  but  he  comes  not  as  a  discoverer  ;  he 
has  little  originality  and  is  not  an  investi- 
gator.' He  is  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  and  a 
conqueror;  he  renders  intellect  tributary  to 
brule  strength  and  valor,  and  hence  what 
he  contributes  comes  through  those  whom 
he  has  conquered.  Yet  as  he  invades  and 
conquers  the  West  to  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  and  the  East  to  Parthia,  and  includes 
the  northern  barbarians  along  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  and  the  nations  along  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  under  one  government, 
thus  rendering  the  great  sea  in  fact  a  Medi- 


terranean^ and  facilitating  intercourse,  he 
makes  it  possible  for  his  Greek  servant 
Strabo,  a  cotemporary  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
to  present  us  with  the  first  great  geography 
of  antiquity,  in  seventeen  volumes,  which 
we  still  possess. 

Beginning  with  Spain  he  describes  in 
succession  Gaul,  Britain^  Hibernia  and 
Greece,  Persia  and  the  East.  Many  of 
these  countries  he  had  personally  visited, 
and  he  consequently  wrote  of  them  as  an 
eye-witness ;  where  he  is  unable  to  do  so, 
he  quotes  his  authorities.  He  gives  dis- 
tances from  one  place  to  another,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  to  which  rivers  are  navi- 
gable, and  the  principal  ports.  After  him 
comes  Ptolemy,  A.  D.  138,  as  usual  with 
the  mathematical  portion.  He  commences 
with  the  doctrine  already  assumed  by  Era- 
tosthenes, that  the  earth  is  globular,  and 
fixed  in  space.  His  geography  was  com- 
prised in  eight  volumes,  and  he  candidly 
confesses  himself  a  disciple  of  Marinus  of 
Tyre,  whose  great  map  of  the  world  con- 
stituted one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  He  always  locates  cities  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  longest  day, 
and  uses  the  itineraries  of  the  Roman  armies, 
which  had  been  accurately  measured.  Cicero 
and  Seneca  mention  general  and  topograph- 
ical maps,  which  may  be  compared  to  our 
railway  maps,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  a  survey  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire  was  carried  out.  A  map  of  the 
world  was  painted  in  a  portico  at  Rome, 
and  a  map  of  Italy  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
temple  of  Tellus.  The  only  Roman  map  of 
the  imperial  epoch  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  library 
of  Vienna.  Its  origin  goes  back  to  the  third 
century,  but  the  actual  copy  only  to  the 
thirteenth.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  folio 
sheets  of  parchment  which  originally  formed 
one  Ionia:  strip. 

But  Rome  at  last  sunk  into  the  arms  of 
luxurious  indulgence,  and  her  mantle  fell 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Mussulman.  This 
was  the  age  of  geographical  explorations 
and  conquests  by  the  Christian  missionaries 
in  Europe,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  if  not 
even  in  Vinland,  now  the  coast  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  be- 
came the  geographies  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  preachers  of  the  cross — Columba, 
Augustin,  Winifred,  and  Boniface,  disclosed 
and  recorded  the  physical  features  of  their 
respective  fields  of  labor.  They  were  real 
conquerors,  for  they  not  only  subdued,  but 
raised  up  and  civilized. 

During  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
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the  Arabs  were  indefatigably  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  the  Spanish 
Moors  taught  geography  from  globes  in  their 
common  schools.  One  of  these  instruments, 
made  of  brass,  and  reported  to  have  be- 
longed to  Ptolemy,  was  preberved  with  almost 
religious  reverence  at  Cairo,  while  Al  Idrisi, 
about  1154  A.  D.,  made  one  of  silver  for 
Roger  II.  of  Sicily.  Already  in  813,  a 
degree  was  measured  in  the  plain  of  Sinjar, 
in  Mesopotamia.  But  cartography  fell 
back  to  a  second  childhood,  the  doctrine  of 
the  sphericity  of  the  earth  was  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  Church,  and  people  went 
back  to  the  Homeric  idea  of  a  disk  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean.  Jerusalem  was 
placed  in  the  centre.  Paradise  in  the  ex- 
treme east.  The  former,  as  well  as  other 
towns,  was  painted  with  towers,  and  the 
latter  was  rendered  interesting  by  portraits 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  being  considered 
the  highest  place  in  the  world,  was  always 
at  the  top  of  the  map,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fence  of  thorns  and  flames. 

But  religious  zeal  has  aroused  the  Chris- 
tian to  arm  himself  and  contend  with  the 
Saracen  for  the  possession  of  the  Holy  City. 
He  fails  in  his  attempts — the  Crescent  still 
waves  above  the  holy  sepulchre;  but  he  carries 
back  with  him  trophies  far  different — intel- 
lectual and  social  conquests  and  acquisitions, 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  reveals  to 
him  how  much  he  lacks,  and  he  returns  to 
his  native  land  only  to  extend  his  conquests 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

For  m  the  meantime,  Marco  Polo  has 
travelled  hy  land  from  Italy  to  Japan,  and 
has     electrified     the    imagination     of    his 
countrymen  with  narratives  of  the  splendor 
which  he  saw  in  the  far  East.     1  he  Old 
World  is  subdued,  no  further  conquests  re- 
main to  be  made — it  is  known  from  Green- 
land on  the  west  to  Japan  on  thq  east,  from 
the    Baltic   on   the  north   to   the   Gulf  of 
Guinea'  on  the  south,  nay  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  latter 
has  been  forgotten.     The  fullness  of  time 
has  again  come   for  an  advance,  and  the 
navigator,  armed  with  the  Arab's  astrolabe 
and  the  mariner's  com|>ass,  boldly  sets  sail 
from    Spain,    and     fearlessly,    with    well- 
grounded  hope,  crosses  the  unknown  deep : 
Something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done. 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  new  world 
Made  weak  by  time  and  late,  but  strong  in  will 
To  btrive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

The  "old  world"  in  its  pristine  vigor, 
now  become  the  "New  World,"  is  revealed 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  people  of  the 


Old.  Discovery  follows  discovery  in  rapid 
succession  until  the  curtain  is  removed  from 
the  entire  continent.  One  more  advance, 
and  it  is  done.  Magellan,  with  five  ships 
and  237  men,  sails  from  Seville,  August  10, 
1 5 19,  Sailing  down  the  trough  of  the  At- 
lantic, he  lies  becalmed  for  seventy  days 
under  the  equator.  Then  he  loses  sight  of 
the  North  Star,  but  courageously  holds  on 
towards  the  "pole  antartike."  The  fires  of 
St.  Helen,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Clare,  play 
in  the  rigging  of  his  ships,  and  he  meets  the 
giant  Patagonians.  One  of  his  ships  deserts, 
when  his  perseverance  is  rewarded  at  last  by 
the  discovery  of  a  strait,  which  in  honor  of 
his  ship  he  calls  San  Vittoria,  but  which 
other  mariners  soon  changed  to  Magellan. 
November  28,  1520,  after  a  year  and  a 
quarter  of  struggling,  he  enters  the  South 
Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  shedding  tears  of  joy 
when  he  recognizes  its  infinite  expanse — 
tears  of  stern  joy  that  it  had  pleased  God  to 
bring  him  at  length  where  he  might  grapple 
with  its  unknown  dangers.  And  now  the 
great  sailor  having  burst  through  the  barrier 
of  the  South  American  continent  steered  for 
the  northwest,  attempting  to  regain  the 
equator. 

For  three  months  and  tWenty  days,  he 
never  saw  inhabited  land.  Compelled  by 
famine,  his  companions  strip  off  pieces  of 
skin  and  leather  from  the  rigging,  soak  and 
soften  them  in  water,  and  so  make  wretched 
food;  they  eat  the  sweepings  of  the  ship, 
drink  putrid  water,  but  resolutely  go  for- 
ward, though  the  men  are  dying  daily.  In 
the  whole  history  of  human  undertakings 
there  is  nothing  that  exceeds  this  voyage  of 
Magellan  in  heroic  devotion  to  purpose; 
even  that  of  Columbus,  pales  before  it.  It 
was  a  display  of  superhuman  courage,  per- 
severance and  resolution  not  to  be  diverted 
from  its  purpose  by  any  motive  or  suffering. 
Though  the  priestly  authority  affirmed  that 
the  earth  should  be  a  wide-spread  plain 
bordered  by  the  waters,  yet  he  comforted 
himself  when  he  considered  that  in  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
earth  is  round ;  and  as  is  the  shadow,  such  in 
like  manner  is  the  substance.  It  was  a  stout 
heart — a  heart  of  triple  brass — which  could 
thus  against  such  authority  in  that  age  place 
unyielding  faith  in  a  shadow !  Never  were 
distinction  and  armorial  bearing  more  mer- 
ited than  was  his  globe  belted  with  the 
words :  *  *  Primus  circumdedisti  me^ "  "  Thou 
hast  first  surrounded  or  belted  me." 

Man  has  embraced  the  earth,  but  it  yet 
remains  to  properly  appreciate  his  discov- 
eries and  find  and  expound  the  laws  and  the 
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constitution  of  what  it  contains,  which  was 
left  for  the  sage  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
the  Strabo  of  the  nineteenth  ceniury,  the 
Columbus  of  the  Universe;  who  first,  by  his 
great  travels  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America, 
and  secondly,  by  his  discriminating,  all- 
embracing  mental  application,  rifled  Nature, 
the  physical  universe,  of  her  most  precious 
secrets.  To  him  we  owe  almost  all  we 
know  of  Physical  Geography.  The  laws  of 
the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  of 
plants  and  animals,  isothermal  lines,  elec- 
trical phenomena  and  magnetic  variations, 
are  but  as  the  smiles  of  his  goddess.  Nature, 
to  charm  and  provoke  him  to  still  fresh 
advances.     Of  him  it  may  literally  be  said: 

With  nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  ocean's  mane, 
And  played  famihar  with  his  hoary  locks. 
Stood  on.  the  Alps,  stooa  on  the  Apennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked  as  friend  to  friend ; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing, — 
In  sportive  twi»t,lhe  lightning's  fiery  wing! 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper  that  sung 
His  evening  song  beneatn  his  feet,  conversed. 
Suns,  moons  and  stars,  and  clouds  his  sisters  were. 
Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas  and  winds  and  storms. 
His  brothers — younger  brothers — whom  he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed." 

A  few  reflections,  and  I  am  done.  West- 
ward is  the  course  of  progress :  though  Jacob 
returns  to  the  east  for  his  help  meet  for  him, 
the  great  father  of  the  chosen  people  mi- 
grates towards  the  west ;  though  Nebuchad- 
nezzar carries  them  to  Babylon,  they  finally 
return  ;  though  Alexander  lead  his  hordes  to 
India,  the  army,  as  if  conscious  of  the  im- 
possibility of  transferring  culture  toward  the 
east,  refuses  to  march,  and  Greek  civilization 
continues  its  western  career;  though  the 
Great  Constantine  transfers  his  capital  east- 
ward to  the  Bosphorus,  yet  the  Roman  em- 
pire continues  its  domineering  sway,  not  in 
Turkey  where  the  Crescent  waves  triumph- 
antly, but  in  Western  Europe  and  still 
farther  Western  America. 

What  a  scene  this  view  presents  to  the 
ambitious  American.  For  to  him,  in  this 
natural  course,  belongs  the  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Not 
Western  Europe,  not  Ireland,  but  Japan, 
and  China,  and  farther  India,  lie  in  his 
track.  His  world-conquering  activity  must 
eventually  take  that  direction,  for  the 
oppo:>ite  is  against  nature,  and  must  finally 
end  in  disastrous  failure. 

Secondly,  physical  discoveries  precede 
intellectual  movements.  Roger  Bacon,  Co- 
lumbus, and  Magellan  freed  the  human  mind 
from  the  fetters  of  superstition,  and   made 


possible  the  great  intellectual  movements 
for  religious  and  civil  liberty  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  course  is  ever  through 
the  physical,  the  material,  to  the  intellectual 
and  the  spiritual. 


THE  ART  OF  REMEMBERING. 


Hail,  Memory,  hail  I  In  thy  exhaustlcits  mine. 
From  age  to  age,  unnumbered  tneasurei  shine. 

— Rcgwrt. 

THE  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades 
are  the  most  eflectually  utilized  in  mak- 
ing the  memory  a  valuable  "  treasure-house 
of  the  mind,"  in  making  it  askilled  ''  warder 
of  the  brain.'*  We  do  not  refer,  now,  to 
the  memorizing  of  definitions,  of  pages  in 
the  geography  lesson  as  we  know- some  chil- 
dren to  be  still  learning  it,  of  formulae  in 
mental  arithmetic  or  anything  of  this  kind, 
but  rather  of  choice  truths,  rhythmically  put. 

If  teachers  realized  that,  as  Richter  says, 
recollection  is  the  only  paradise  from  which 
we  cannot  be  turned  away,  they  would  be 
more  careful,  to  store  the  mind,  through  the 
memory,  with  more  selections  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  poets  and  essayists,  so  ar- 
ranged and  associated  as  to  make  prompt 
recollection  natural. 

The  memorizing  of  beautiful,  attractive 
gems  is  a  good  thing;  but  the  miscellaneous 
jumbling  of  them  together  is  of  little  value 
as  compared  with  a  possible  grouping  of 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  emphasize 
some  element  in  success,  some  virtue,  some 
character  essential.  It  is  one  thing  to  get 
a  truth  beautifully  clothed  in  the  mind,  and 
it  is  quite  another,  and  more  important,  to 
place  it  there  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
recalling  of  it  easy  and  probable. 

We  all  understand  how  involuntarily  we 
recall  things  we  have  learned.  It  was  Scott 
who  said  that  he  was  reported  to  have  a 
good  memory;  but  the  world  little  knew 
how  much  he  would  give  for  the  power  to 
recall  what  he  wished  to  command,  as 
readily  as  he  recalled  involuntarily  the 
things  of  no  value  to  himself  or  the  world. 
The  reach  of  art  in  teaching  is  to  fill  the 
mind  with  the  things  that  will  profit,  com- 
fort, or  inspire  both  the  individual  and  the 
world  he  influences,  and  to  have  them  so 
learned,  and  associated  in  the  learning,  that 
it  will  be  more  natural  to  recall  the  helpful 
resources  of  the  mind  than  other  things. 
This  distinction  the  teacher,  more  than  any 
other  being,  can  make  in  the  treatment  of 
the  child. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  a  gem ;  it  needs 
to  be  definitely,  accurately,  firmly  fixed  in 
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the  mind,  with  closely  affiliated  associations, 
so  that  when  any  one  of  these  associate 
facts  or  incidents  is  recalled,  it  will  inevi- 
tably recall  the  gem  itself  and  the  truth  it 
teaches.  To  this  end  it  is  well  to  link  the 
saying,  as  much  as  possible,  with  any  pecu- 
liar circumstances  attending  its  writing  or 
utterance,  its  application  to  life,  or  the  sur- 
roundings and  companionships  under  which 
it  is  learned. 


HERMAN  STRECKER. 


A    VISIT    TO    AMERICANS    MOST    FAMOUS    AND 
LEARNED  COLLECTOR  OF  BUTTERFLIES. 


NOT  long  ago  there  passed  through  New 
York  post  office  a  package  wrapped  in 
brown  canvas  and  covered  with  red  seals 
and  directions  in  a  foreign  language.  The 
red  seals  bore  the  imperial  arms  of  Russia, 
and  the  directions  announced  that  the  pack- 
age was  from  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  and  that  it  was  going  to  Herman 
Strecker,  of  Reading,  Pa.  If  contained 
butteiflies,  of  which  the  Duke  is  an  enthsias- 
tic  collector,  and  about  which  he  has  writ- 
ten a  book,  a  copy  of  which,  with  his  auto- 
graph in  an  angular,  delicate  hand,  also 
found  its  way  to  Mr.  Strecker.  The  butter- 
flies and  book  were  a  tribute  from,  a  royal 
personage  to  a  man  who  works  as  a  designer 
and  stone-cutter  in  a  marble  yard  duiing 
the  day,  but  who  is  the  greatest  collector  of 
and  writer  about  butterflies  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  who  is  known  to  every  collector 
in  his  line  in  the  world. 

Last  week  an  Evening  Sun  reporter  jour- 
neyed to  Reading  to  visit  Mr.  Strecker  and 
see  the  largest  collection  of  butteiflies  in 
America.  He  found  him  in  his  sludio  on 
the  upper  floor  of  a  marble* cutter's  shop, 
drawing  a  design  for  a  monument.  He  is 
a  man  of  about  50  years  old,  of  medium 
build,  with  silvered  beard,  a  face  denoting 
perfect  health  and  good  nature,  a  pleasant 
voice  and  gentle  eyes.  He  talks  in  a  pleas- 
ant, off-band  manner,  and  will  converse 
hours  with  you  about  butterflies  and  never 
use  a  scientific  term  unless  you  too  are  a 
collector.  He  rather  reluctantly  promised 
to  let  his  guest  see  his  butterflies  after  work- 
ing hours  in  the  evening,  and  then  left  his 
drawing  board  to  go  down  and  carve  away 
at  a  unique  monument  in  the  marble  yard. 
All  abouc  the  place  were  specimens  of  his 
handiwork.  One  tombstone  was  in  the 
form  of  a  btump,  with  its  roots  entwining  a 
rock  and    ferns  springing  about  its  base. 


With  the  true  instinct  of  a.  lover  of  nature, 
the  sculptor  has  ornamented  his  monuments 
with  examples  of  plant  growth  and  the  like 
rather  than  with  the  impossible  lambs  and 
angels  that  certain  marble-cutters  give  to 
the  world  as  a  means  of  adding  terror  to 
death  and  dissolution. 

While  awaiting  the  hour  set  for  the  visit 
to  the  naturalist's  collection,  the  visitor 
wandered  out  to  a  beautiful  cemetery  near 
Reading.  A  large  figure  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
monuments,  there.  The  look  and  attitude 
of  the  figure  of  the  Redeemer  expressed 
agony  more  completely  than  almost  any  de- 
sign of  a  similar  subject  extant.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  sculptor  possessed  a  remark- 
ably accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy.  The 
design  was  made  and  the  figure  carved  by 
this  self-same  modest  Mr.  .Strecker.  A  large 
monument  to  the  soldier  dead  in  the  same 
cemetery  was  his  work,  and  a  bas  relief  in 
marble  of  Poe*s  Raven,  which  is  owned  by 
Joseph  Drexel,  in  this  city,  is  another  evi- 
dence of  his  genius. 

The  visitor's  guide  consented  to  tell  him 
about  the  modest  sculptor  and  naturalist. 
Many  years  ago  there  came  to  Reading  from 
Philadelphia  a  lad  who  attended  school 
there  two  years,  adding  to  the  fund  of 
learning  that  he  had  acquired  in  Philadel- 
phia. When  he  was  still  a  mere  boy  he 
left  school  and  went  to  work  as  a  marble- 
cutter.  That  finished  his  studies  under 
teachers,  but  not  his  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge. One  of  his  ancestors  had  been  a 
sculptor,  and  from  him  he  inherited  his 
taste  for  art.  On  his  mother's  side  were 
three  naturalists — Benjamin,  Richard  and 
Edward  Kern.  There  was  a  doleful  similar- 
ity in  their  taking  off,  Benjamin  having 
been  slain  by  the  Indians  while  a  member 
of  the  Fremont  expedition,  Richard  haviug 
perished  while  on  the  Gunnison  expedition, 
and  Edward  meeting  hvs  death  from  ex- 
posure while  with  Perry's  party.  From  this 
strain  of  relationship  the  boy  inherited  his 
desire  to  be  a  naturalist.  He  lacked  the 
time  and  the  means,  however,  to  humor  his 
taste  to  the  desired  extent.  He  had  to 
work  at  marble  cutting  ten  hours  a  day. 
He  devoted  holidays  to  collecting  insects, 
and  his  nights  to  mounting  them  and  to 
study.  He  made  a  curious  collection  of 
tarantulas  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  flourish  and  bite,  the  largest  being  a 
great  brown  fellow  from  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  most  forbidding  in  appearance  a  big 
gray  one  from  Texas.  Gradually  he  drifted 
from  bugs  to  butterflies  and    moths,  and 
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for  over  forty  years  he  has  been  studying 
them. 

There  was  something  almost  pathetic  in 
the  naturalist's  struggles  to  publish  his  first 
book.  Of  course  it  was  about  butterflies. 
A  work  on  that  subject  is  expensive,  for  it 
must  be  illustrated  with  colored  plates.  Mr. 
Strecker  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  lith- 
ographic stone,  and  then  drew  and  engraved 
upon  it  the  group  of  butterflies  to  appear  on 
the  first  pige  of  illustrations.  He  sent  the 
stone  to  Philadelphia,  and  expended  his  last 
spare  dollar  in  having  300  plates  printed 
from  it.  Then  the  stone  was  returned,  and 
he  cleaned  it  and  drew  upon  it  another 
group  of  butterflies.  By  the  time  the  work 
was  completed,  he  had  hoarded  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  300  im- 
pressions from  the  stone.  Thus  the  stone 
travelled  back  and  /orth  between  Keading 
and  Philadelphia  until  the  plates  were  all 
finished.  Then  the  text  was  printed  and 
the  book  issued.  The  300  copies  were  soon 
sold,  but  the  demand  for  the  work  increased. 
Alas,  the  poor  artist  had  destroyed  his  lith- 
ographic work  necessary  for  the  illustrations, 
and  he  could  not  meet  the  demand.  The 
book  is,  of  course,  now  out  of  print,  and 
worth  a  fabulous  sum. 

As  the  subject  of  butterflies  grew  upon 
the  collector,  he  concluded  to  prepare  a 
work  on  American  butterflies  and  moths, 
giving  lists  of  every  work  in  which  they 
are  mentioned,  a  brief  review  of  the  author 
or  collector,  and  other  information  invalu- 
able to  a  naturalist.  It  was  necessary  to 
consult  every  book  written  on  the  subject. 
The  naturalist  had  his  own  library,  but  it 
did  not  contain  all  the  desired  books  of 
reference.  He  was  compelled  to  visit  the 
libraries  of  New  York,  leaving  Reading  after 
he  had  ceased  work  Saturday,  and  returning 
in  time  to  resume  his  stone  cutting  Monday 
morning.  He  spent  Sundays  in  his  re- 
searches here,  and  most  of  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day nights  travelling  to  and  from  the  metro- 
polis. He  found  when  he  had  exhausted  his 
sources  of  information,  that  there  were  still 
two  books  to  be  consulted  that  were  not  in 
this  country,  and  he  had  to  employ  agents 
abroad  to  search  them  for  him.  When 
their  task  had  been  concluded,  Mr.  Strecker 
published  his  work,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
exhaustive  in  its  province  ever  issued.  One 
paragraph  in  the  portion  that  deals  with  the 
personnel  of  butterfly  collectors,  tells  in 
terse  form  a  story  of  devotion  to  science 
that  happily  finds  no  counterpart  in  Mr. 
Strecker's  case.  It  makes  allusion  to  the 
collection  of  Dru  Drury,  a  goldsmith   of 


London,  who  made  an  extensive  collection 
and  then  became  so  impoverished  by  reason 
of  his  expenditures  on  his  work,  that  he  had 
to  part  with  his  specimens.  Mr.  Strecker's 
latter  work  proved  profitable,  and  repaid 
him  in  a  monetary  sense  for  its  prepara- 
tion. 

At  5:30  o'clock  the  visitor  walked. out  to 
a  fine  brick  house  on  Chestnut  street,  al- 
most at  the  base  of  one  of  the  mountains  of 
the  blue  range  that  flanks  Reading,  and 
waited  for  the  coming  of  its  master,  the 
naturalist.  A  curious  grotesque  figure  from 
China,  carved  from  a  great  root  and  repre- 
senting a  terribly  impossible  animal  with 
other  smaller  and  more  horrible  animals 
crawling  over  it,  stands  in  the  hall  of  the 
savant's  handsome  residence.  On  the  walls 
of  the  parlor  is  a  wonderfully  intricate  draw- 
ing of  a  religious  nature  from  Mr.  Strecker's 
pen  and  pencil,  as  fine  in  handling  as  the 
line-work  on  a  bank  note,  and  a  painting 
made  from  one  of  his  own  sketches  of  a 
forest  scene  in  Central  America,  where  he 
went  some  years  ago  in  search  of  specimens 
for  his  collection. 

Finally  the  butterfly  man,  as  his  neighbors 
call  him,  arrived  and  conducted  his  visitor 
to  an  upper  story  of  his  house,  where  his  be- 
loved treasures  are  stored.  It  is  a  big  room 
full  of  what  looked  like  wardrobes,  with 
cases  of  books  on  one  side,  and  pigeon- 
holes full  of  letters,  carefully  classified,  on 
another.  These  letters  are  from  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  are  eminent  in  Mr. 
Strecker's  domain  of  research,  and  who  in 
their  line  are  greater  than  Daniel  Webster 
was  in  his,  among  them  being  Prof.  West- 
wood  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Dr. 
Herman  Burmeister  (now  in  Buenos  A  yres). 
Dr.  Otto  Standinger  of  Dresden,  and  Dr. 
Felder,  Lord  Mayor  of  Vienna,  who  has 
almost  as  many  titles  as  butterfly  specimens. 
A  long,  white  table,  with  two  gas  burners 
on  it,  extends  the  length  of  the  room.  The 
naturalist  has  done  all  his  work  in  arranging 
his  specimens  and  making  his  drawings  as 
night,  after  the  completion  of  his  day't 
work,  and  he  still  treasures  the  old  burner 
by  the  light  of  which  he  made  his  litho- 
graphic drawings  for  his  first  book.  When 
he  had  lighted  his  room,  he  sat  down  and 
asked  :  **.Well,  what  do  you  want  to  know?" 

*'A11  about  your  collection,"  answered  the 
visitor. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  for  at  least  one 
college  has  honored  him  with  that  title, 
looked  surprised  and  said:  ''  What,  tell  you 
in  one  evening  about  a  collection  that  I 
have  been  torty  years  in  getting  together  I  " 
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As  be  spoke,  he  opened  with  loving  care  a 
box  that  had  just  arrived  from  New  Zealand. 
It  was  full  of  butterflies,  each  done  up  in  a 
paper  folded  in  a  three- cornered  envelope. 
He  took  the  specimens  out  and  laid  them  in 
a  jar  half  full  of  moist  sand.  After  they 
have  remained  there  long  enough  to  become 
thoroughly  pliable,  he  places  them  on  a 
•  block  wiih  a  groove  in  the  middle  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  bodies.  The  wings 
are  spread  and  then  fastened  down  beneath 
pieces  of  pasteboard.  Thus  they  are  left 
until  they  become  rigid,  and  are  then 
mounted  in  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet  by 
thrusting  long,  slender  pins  through  them. 
Other  boxes  full  of  butterflies  had  been  put 
up  for  shipment  to  distant  quarters  of  the 
earthy  in  exchange  for  specimens  that  had 
been  received  from  them.  These  boxes  had 
little  glass  windows  in  the  top,  to  enable  the 
Custom  House  officers  to  examine  the  con- 
tents without  opening  them.  The  skull  of 
an  ancient  Peruvian,  with  a  bit  of  black 
drapery  over  it,  gave  a  weird  effect  to  the 
surroundings,  and  in  a  room  up  stairs  the 
buck>kin  garments  once  worn  by  the  Indian 
chief  Red  Jacket  hung  over  a  model. 

"What  IS  the  most  expensive  butterfly  in 
your  collection?*'  asked  the  visitor. 

The  naturalist,  who  seemed  to  know 
where  to  find  any  one  of  his  70,000  treas- 
ures, drew  forth  a  drawer  in  which  rested  a 
pinkish  moth  with  tails  to  his  hind  wings 
that  reached  nearly  across  the  large  case. 
It  came  from  Sierra  Lqone,  Africa,  is  very 
rare,  and  the  specimen  on  which  the  visitor 
gazed  is  the  only  example  in  the  We.«tern 
Hemisphere.  It  cost  the  collector  {107. 
Others  that  cost  I50  each  are  numerous. 

Then  Mr.  Strecker  exhibited  a  drawer 
containing  a  long- winged,  yellow  butterfly 
from  Equatorial  Africa.  "There  are,"  he 
said,  "only  a  dozen  specimens  in  existence. 
I  have  three  of  them.*'  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  it  developed  that  great  col- 
lectors know  the  number  of  specimens  of 
tv^xy  important  or  rare  butterfly,  and  can 
tell  you  where  each  is  owned.  Away  up 
toward  the  North  Pole  there  were  found  on 
the  second  Ross  expedition  some  hardy 
butterflies,  a  dozen  specimens  of  which  were 
secured.  Mr.  Strecker  knew  in  what  col- 
lections these  are.  He  was  aware  that  the 
British  Museum  has  two,  Jules  Lederer  of 
Vienna  one,  and  so  on.  When  he  read  that 
Lederer's  collection  was  to  be  sold,  he  sent 
ofi*  post-haste  to  his  agent  in  Europe,  in- 
structing him  to  buy  it.  The  purchase  was 
made,  and  the  beloved  butterfly  now  rests 
in  Mr.  Strecker's  collection. 


"Yes,  we  find  buttetflies  everywhere," 
said  the  collector,  "except  perhaps  at  the 
Antarctic  circle."  So  saying  he  produced  a 
case  of  delicate- looking,  small  white  butter- 
flies, whose  wings  were  flecked  with  pink 
spots.  They  had  come  from  mountain 
regions,  some  from  the  Swiss  and  German 
Alps,  others  from  the  Himalayas,  15,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  more  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Some  specimens  had 
come  from  regions  where  the  natives  never 
capture  butterflies.  The  only  foreigners 
there  are  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  collectors 
have  had  to  depend  upon  them  to  gather  the 
rare  varieties,  like  those  from  Tatsienlou. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  specimens  come 
from  regions  where  the  lower  order  of 
natives  gather  them  with  great  assiduity, 
although  not  from  any  devotion  to  science. 
Mr  Strecker  showed  a  big  one,  with  a  body 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  jackknife,  and  great 
gray  wings.  It  came  from  Australia,  where 
the  natives  eat  it. 

In  a  box  devoted  to  insects  was  what 
looked  like  a  withered  beech  leaf,  but  k 
wasn't.  It  was  a  grasshopper.  A  case  of 
rare  butterflies  contained  apparently  another 
fallen  leaf.  It  was  a  dead  leaf  butterfly 
from  China.  When  it  flies  its  extended 
wings  of  grayish  blue  make  it  appear  a  very 
handsome  butterfly,  but  the  lower  surface  of 
its  wings  is  a  dull  brown,  and  when  it 
closes  them  and  lights  on  a  limb  it  cannot 
readily  be  distinguished  from  a  brown  leaf. 

"Here's  a  very  ^timely  butterfly,"  said 
the  naturalist.  It  looked  like  black  velvet 
with  shining  green  bands.  The  under  side 
of  the  wings  were  a  silvery  white,  and  on 
each  hind  wing  was  a  black  marking  form- 
ing a  perfect  "88." 

Then  there  was  a  buff-colored  moth  with 
the  figure  of  an  anchor  stamped  on  its  back, 
and  another  moth  which  successfully  passes 
itself  ofl*  for  a  bee  among  all  but  insects  and 
keen-eyed  naturalists.  He  seems  so  anxious 
to  pose  as  a  bee  that,  though  a  moth,  he 
flies  in  the  daytime.  A  near  relative  of  this 
masquerader  is  a  moth  that  has  assumed  the 
disguise  of  a  humming  bird.  The  collector 
showed  one  light-complexioned  moth  from 
China,  that  is  necessarily  very  abstemious, 
because  he  has  no  mouth.  He  manages  to 
live  awhile  without  eating,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  he  has  as  good  a  time  as 
the  big-bodied  black  moth  with  a  long  bill 
which  is. curved  up  like  a  watch  spring. 
When  this  moth  reaches  a  flower  to  his  taste 
he  darts  the  long  bill  down  in  the  depths  of 
the  blos^m  and  sucks  the  nectar. 

As  a  rule  the  male  members  of  the  quothi 
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and  butterfly  family  put  on  all  the  style. 
This  was  observable  in  Mr.  Strecker's  col- 
lection, where  the  males  were  gorgeous  in 
color  and  the  females  very  plainly  attired. 
The  most  meek  and  homely  of  all  the 
females  was  a  Mrs.  Oiketicus.  The  male 
looks  like  a  well-to-do  fly,  but  the  female  is 
not  a  fly.  She  has  no  wings  and  no  legs. 
She  never  goes  out  of  the  sack-like  structure 
in  which  she  was  born.  She  neves  tastes 
food  or  sees  the  light,  and  the  chances  for 
domestic  disturbance  in  their  family  are 
lowered  by  the  fact  that  she  and  her  partner 
never  see  each  other. 

The  butterfly  man  handled  one  case  with 
extra  care.  In  it  were  specimens  of  a  very 
ordinary  looking  species  called  Lycaena 
Xerxes,  and  hailing  from  California.  The 
bretrd  is  now  extinct.  There  was  once  a 
family  of  butterflies  in  Huntingdonshire, 
England,  fire-colored  fellows,  but  they  too 
had  their  day  and  have  been  extinct  since 
1840.  Of  course  Mr.  Strecker  has  speci- 
mens of  them.  The  loss  of  two  races  of 
butterflies  has  been  more  than  amply  made 
up  by  the  discoveries  that  men  like  Mr. 
Strecker  are  continually  making  of  new  ones. 
Sometimes  two  naturalists  will  discover  a 
new  specimen  at  about  the  same  time. 
Each  will  give  it  some  unpronounceable 
name,  and  upon  finding  that  they  are  rivals 
for  priority  of  discovery,  the  collectors  will 
devote  as  much  correspondence  to  settling  the 
dispute,  as  it  would  take  to  arrange  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  nations.  Sometimes  a 
new  variety  is  named  after  a  person,  but 
the  plan  does  not  admit  of  such  fearful  and 
wonderful  orthographic  combinations  as  the 
collector  loves,  and  it  is  not  popular.  Mr. 
Strecker  has  named  several  new  discoveries, 
but  only  one  of  them  after  a  man,  who  was 
T.  M.  Glover  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

**  Now,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  see 
some  of  the  pretty  fellows,*'  said  the  natural- 
ist, with  the  kindly  but  almost  pit)  ing  tone 
that  an  expert  employs  in  .humoring  a 
novice.  He  drew  forth  a  case  full  of  the 
most  gorgeous  specimens  that  nature  ever 
turned  out.  There  were  some  from  Brazil 
which  look  like  changeable  silk.  Held  in 
one  light  they  were  green,  and  in  another  a 
brilliant  blue.  Another  case  contained  the 
beautiful  silver  butterflies  from  Central 
Chili,  and  another  brown  velvet  ones  from 
Ashantee.  The  golden  Croesus  from  Hal- 
xneheira  made  a  fine  showing. 

'*  I  Mippose  you  know,"  said  the  natural 
historian,  **  that  the  color  of  a  butterfly's 
wings  is  made  by  a  series  of  minute  scales 


overlapping  each  other,  and  that  the  wings 
proper  are  colorless  as  glass.  And,  by  the 
way,  did  you  ever  see  a  butterfly's  wings 
grow  ?  I  have  watched  them  emerge  from 
the  chrysalis.  Their  wings  are  little  affairs, 
all  out  of  proportion  to  their  bodies ;  but 
they  have  every  hiarking  that  is  to  appear 
on  the  enlarged  wing.  Suddenly  those 
little  wings  begin  to  grow,  and  you  can  see 
them  expand." 

Mr.  Strecker  next  exhibited  his,  largest 
specimen,  an  owl  moth  from  Brazil,  which 
measures  a  foot  across  its  wmgs,  and  then, 
moving  more  rapidly  among  his  treasures, 
for  it  was  growing  late,  he  bhowed  a  speci- 
men which  is  half  one  sex  and  half  another, 
aud  still  another  variety  which  sport  the 
needless  luxury  of  an  extra  wing. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the 
same  brood  of  butterflies  will  diff*er  from  all 
the  rest.  Among  the  odd  specimens  in  the 
collection  is  a  swallow-tail  butterfly  whose 
right  wings  and  the  right  side  of  the  body 
was  yellow,  the  color  of  the  male;  and  the 
left  half  of  the  body  an<l  left  wings  black, 
the  color  of  the  female.  It  is  when  the 
male  of  one  species  that  may  be  a  deep  blue 
falls  in  love  with  the  female  of  another  that 
may  be  copper-colored,  that  some  butteiflies 
of  startling  and  often  beautiful  colors  are 
born.  The  underside  ot  the  wings  of  the 
common  painted  lady  butteifly  are  some- 
times, white.  Mr.  Strecker  knows  of  but 
five  specimens,  and  he  told  how  he  got  one 
of  them.  He  lighted  on  a  foreign  book  in 
Philadelphia  containing  a  plate  of  the 
variety,  and  was  made  despondent  with  the 
reflection  that  some  one  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  treasure  and  that  he  was  out  in 
the  cold.  He  walked  over  to  the  house  of 
a  friend  who  is  a  collector,  and  who  re- 
marked that  some  one  had  caught  near  the 
city  a  pale  butterfly.  Mr.  Strecker  saw  it 
and  was  deeply  agitated.  It  was  one  of  the 
rare  species  of  pale  painted  lady  butterflies, 
exactly  like  that  foreign  one  whose  picture 
he  had  seen.  Of  course  he  got  it  and  went 
home  happy. 

** Do  we  have  any  butterflies  in  winter?" 
asked  the  visitor. 

The  naturalist  smiled  and  said,  **Yes — 
under  logs  and  stones.  Sometimes  a  hardy 
fellow,  ambitious  to  live,  crawls  under  some 
object  and  hibernates.  He  comes  out  in 
the  spring,  makes  a  desperate  efl'ort  to  be 
gay,  but  soon  flutters  to  the  ground  and 
dies." 

The  harvest  moon,  hanging  over  Never- 
sink  mountain  in  front  ot  ttie  naturalist's 
house,  the  lights  in  the  valley  and  to  the 
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right,  leading  in  double  file  down  to  the 
city,  made  a  pretty  picture  as  Mr.  Strecker 
stepped  to  the  door  to  bid  his  visitor  good- 
bye. It  had  been  a  great  visit.  It  is  prob- 
able   that    his    collection,   which    has    no 


superior  in  the  world,  will,  when  he  is  done 
with  his  beloved  labors,  go  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Government,  but  there  is  hardly 
money  enough  in  the  nation  to  purchase  it 
till  he  gets  through  with  it New  York  Sun. 
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''  Ye  may  b«  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmtr. 

DURING  the  past  month  the  annual  Insti- 
tutes have  been  held  in  many  counties, 
and  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Those  visited  were  held 
in  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Carbon,  Cum- 
berland, Juniata,  Clinton,  Northumberland, 
Union,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Bradford, 
Centre,  Lycoming,  and  York,  and  a  live  local 
Institute  held  by  Supt.  Keck  at  Topton,  in 
Berks  county.  Everywhere  the  attendance 
has  been  very  Jarge,  the  enrollment  of 
teachers  including  almost  everybody  em- 
ploytd  in  the  schools,  and  the  large  number 
of  Directors  and  citizens  present,  in  respect- 
ful and  indeed  earnest  attention  upon  the 
proceedings,  greater  than  ever  before. 
•  Among  points  we  have  been  urging  be- 
fore these  audiences  has  been  the  imperative 
need  of  more  thorough  and  geneial  exam- 
ination of  applicants  for  certificates  as 
teachers — such  as  shall  pass  beyond  the 
text  book  into  literature,  history,  and  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  toiling,  thinking  world 
— there  being  danger  alwa3rs  of  prominence 
to  mere  text  book  culture  over  against  that 
broader  at  quaintance  with  the  elements  of 
history,  science,  and  the  world's  best  thought, 
whii  h  is  of  vastly  greater  importance. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  San 
Franci>co,  California,  July  lyih  to  2oih, 
both  inclusive.  The  railroad  rate  granted 
by  the  Southern  Pa  i fie  railroad  company  is 
one  hall  fare,  that  is,  a  round-trip  ticket  will 
be  >oid  for  the  single  fare  (one  way)  which 
may  he  ruling  at  the  time,  with  de-irable 
stop  over  privileges.  This  will  afford  a 
favt»rable  opportunity  to  visit  the  Pacific 
coasi  at  moderate  expense.  Dr.  E.  O. 
Lyie,  Principal  of  Millersville  State  Normal 


School,  has  been  requested,  as  Director  for 
this  State,  to  take  charge  of  the  transporta- 
tion for  Pennsylvania. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  is  of  opiuioH  that 
school  books  cost  too  much,  both  from  the 
prices  of  the  books  themselves  and  from  lack 
of  uniformity  throughout  the  State.  Prices 
may  be  too  great,  but  competition  will  pre- 
vent these  from  growing  exorbitant,  and 
must  at  the  same  time  insure  better  text 
books  than  would  be  furnished  by  the  State. 
Indeed,  the  policy  of  having  the  State  un- 
dertake the  publication  of  text-books  is,  we 
think,  altogether  a  mistake,  and  must  al- 
ways result  in  disappointment  and  failure. 
As  to  State  uniformity  of  text-books,  that 
also  is  ill-advised.  District  uniformity  is 
essential,  county  uniformity  may  be  desira- 
ble, but  State  uniformity  is  always  a  blunder. 
He  suggests  that  the  books  be  made  by  the 
principals  and  professors  of  our  Normal 
Schools,  printed  and  bound  by  the  State, 
and  furnibhed  free  or  at  cost  to  the  districts, 
thus  **  probably  reducing  the  cost  more  than 
one-half.*'  The  experiment  involves  too 
great  risk  for  the  gain  that  is  promised. 

Women,  as  Public  School  Directors,  are 
becoming  quite  popular  in  Chester  county, 
and  Superintendent  Walton  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  number  should  be  increased  be- 
cause of  their  efficiency  and  untiring  atten- 
tion to  their  duties.  To  all  of  which  The 
Journal  gut^  ^  most  cordial  response.  So 
many  women  being  teachers,  why  should 
not  the  best  and  strongest  women  in  the 
community  be  largely  represented  in  the 
school-boards? 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
of  Whitemarsh  district,  Montgomery  county, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  regretting  the  vol- 
untary retirement  of  Mr.  Levi  Sireeper, 
whose  time  of  service  in  the  capacity  of 
School  Director  extends  back  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  Advancing  age  and  failing  health 
have  in  a  measure  unfitted  him  for  the  active 
duties  it  has  been,  in  times  past,  his  pleas- 
ure to  perform,  reminding  us  that  Time's 
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telentless  finger,  sooner  or  later,  marks  each 
'one  for  his  own.  While  Mr.  Streeper's 
bodily  health  is  not  so  good  as  it  once  was, 
)iis  mind  is  as  clear  and  penetrating  as  ever, 
and  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  listen  to  this 
white  haired  gentleman  converse  in  such 
pleasant  and  entertaining  manner  upon 
almost  every  topic  of  interest  connected 
with  the  schools  or  wiih  any  measure  of 
importance  enacted  into  law,  in  Penns>lvania 
or  elsewhere,  for  the  good  of  the  common 
school  system.  Well  may  this  School  Board 
regret  the  loss  of  its  venerable  Secretary. 

Having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  college 
training,  possessing  much  more  than  average 
inttlligence,  affable  and  courteous,  but  firm 
in  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  with  a  sensi- 
tive regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  he  was 
Eminently  fitted  for  the  ])osition  in  which  he 
has  so  lorg  rendered  vah:able  service.  It  is 
a  matter  for  general  regret  in  any  commu- 
nity when  advancing  age  disqualifies  such 
men  from  serving  longer  as  Schoul  Direc- 
tors. Too  many  men  in  such  position  re- 
gard the  place  a  sinecure,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. As  the  office  is  unremunerative,  they 
have  little  incentive  to  active  interest  unless 
possessing  the  nobler  faculties  of  mind  that 
raise  one  above  the  sordid  question — whether 
an  hour  spent  in  the  interest  of  the  little 
ones  of  the  neighborhood  will  ])ay  as  well  in 
a  financial  sense  as  so  much  time  spent  in 
the  workshop  or  on  the  farm. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  as  we 
advance  in  our  educ  ational  work  the  people 
of  every  school  district  will  select — if  they 
can  find  them — just  suih  men  as  the  people 
of  Whitemarsh  elected  continuously  through 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
person  of  Levi  Streeper. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  educational 
question  in  the  Southern  States  is  more  and 
more  recognized.  In  >^hat  way  can  the 
National  government  best  aid  the  States  un- 
til they  shall  be  able  to  help  themselves?  The 
Delaware  County  A»f)encan  says: 

The  Blair  educational  bill  ought  ta  be  one  of 
the  first  measures  to  pass  the  coming  Congress. 
The  Republicans  have  regularly  voted  for  it, 
and  some  of  the  Southern  Democrats  are  pub- 
licly pledged  to  its  passage.  Indeed,  the  best 
sentiment  of  the  South  demands  the  measure, 
and  only  the  B  lurbonism  which  opposes  all  ed- 
ucation resists  the  passage  of  the  bill.  A  recent 
report  of  education  shows  that  in  Virginia  there 
are  i,ooo  districts  destitute  of  school  houses, 
and  in  North  Carolina  i.soo  more.  Now  that 
capital  and  energy  are  developing  the  resources 
of  the  South,  it  is  high  time  that  popular  ed- 
ucation should  receive  attention  arid  be  made 
'o  keep  pace  with  commmercial  progress.  I 


The  Philadelphia  Press  of  December  7th 
has  the  following  paragraph  in  reference  to 
the  Orphan  Schools:  "Senator  Greer,  the 
new  Inspector  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 
has  just  made  his  first  official  visit  to  the 
schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
With  but  a  few  exceptions  he  found  them  in 
a  most  satisfactory  condition.  The  food, 
clothing  and  general  comfort  of  the  orphans 
in  each  school  he  found  almost  entirely  sat- 
factory.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  edu- 
cational advantages  equal,  and  in  several  in- 
stances superior,  to  those  in  public  schools 
in  towns  of  io,oco  population.  That  the 
orphans  receive  practical  instruction  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  within  a  few  years  ten  boys, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  16,  left  the  Orphan 
School  in  Philadelphia  and  received  clerical 
positions  in  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.'' 


ESSENTIALS  IN  EDUCATION. 


IN  looking  through  the  last  volume  of  Re- 
pot ts,  to  collate  in  a  general  way  the 
evidence  presented  of  progress  in  school 
aff'airs — ^say,  for  instance,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  school  furniture,  illustrative 
apparatus,  and  books  of  reference — we  find, 
taking  in  the  entire  field,  that  the  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  not  fully  shown  in 
comparison  with  those  schools  in  which 
little  has  been  done.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  reports  give  only  the  pro- 
gress of  the  last  year  or  more,  making  no 
mention  of  former  years.  So  that  the  gen- 
eral result  is  apparently  more  discouraging 
than  the  situation  really  warrants.  Taking 
the  last  in  conjunction  with  former  reports 
for  a  decade  or  a  score  of  years,  the  aggre- 
gate results  are  vastly  more  hopeful  and  in- 
spiring than  a  casual  perusal  of  the  last  vol- 
ume wuuld  seem  to  indicate. 

Looking  at  the  schools  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  as  they  stand  to  day  and 
comparing  their  condition  with  what  it  was 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  it  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that,  with  all  the  discourage- 
ments in  the  way,  immense  and  most  grali- 
f)ing  progress  has  been  made  in  the  partic- 
ulars nteniioned.  We  can  take  htart  and 
gather  up  our  energies  for  still  greater  pro- 
gress in  the  future,  although  it  must,  Irom 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  be  unequal  and 
irregular  in  its  nature.  Equal  results  do  not 
follow  from  unequal  conditions.  The  work 
yet  to  be  dione,  in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ficulty of  doing  it,  owing  to  the  multitudi- 
nous agencies  that  must  be  stimulated  to 
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action,  is  enough  to  dampen  the  ardor  and 
chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  sanguine 
optimist.  Our  schools,  however,  have  not 
been  built  up  by  spasmodic  or  sensational 
effort,  but  by  steadfast  persistence  that  re- 
sults from  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty ;  a 
strong,  intelligent,  unflagging  energy  that 
does  the  right  thing,  and  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  at  the  time,  and  leaves  results  to  a 
Higher  Power  who  gives  both  the  harvest 
and  the  seed-time.  Commodious  school 
houses  adapted  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  pupils  and  provided  with  all  necessary 
appliances  of  the  teaching  art,  are  a  self- 
evident  necessity;  and  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend why  it  should  not  be  so  understood 
by  all  school  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
provision  for  them,  and  to  do  so  at  once 
without  any  unprofitable  and  wearisome  de- 
lay. Every  reasonable  aiid  proper  effort 
should  continue  to  be  made  to  induce  affirm- 
ative action  on  this  subject  in  every  school 
district  in  the  State  that  is  yet  lagging  in 
the  rear.  But  at  the  same  time  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  above  all  physical 
agencies  and  mechanical  appliances  stands 
the  living  Teacher  without  whom  they  are 
of  little  account;  and,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  first  and  paramount  duty  and 
unquestionable  policy  is  to  secure  the  best 
teaching  talent  that  can  be  pressed  into  the 
service.  Without  the  teacher,  apparatus  is 
useless  and  the  school  is  worthless. 

In  pointed  illustration  of  this  fact  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  really  competent, 
and  accomplished,  wide-awake,  and  enthu- 
siastic teacher,  full  of  resources  and  with 
his  or  her  heart  in  the  cause,  can  do  better 
work  with  his  pupils  ranged  before  him  on 
a  curb  stone,  in  a  fence- corner,  or  under  a 
shade-tree,  with  only  a  piece  of  chalk  and  a 
shingle  for  apparatus,  than  a  score  of  com- 
mon-place mechanical  teachers  with  palace 
furniture  and  the  costliest  apparatus  that  can 
be  crowded  into  the  school-room.  And  this, 
because  the  teacher's  work  is  impress  of 
mind  upon  mind,  awakening  thought,  kin- 
dling interest  and  inspiring  mental  effort, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  educational 
progress.  The  costliest  apparatus  in  the 
bands  of  a  wooden  teacher  is  worth  little 
more  for  educational  purposes  than  so  much 
useless  lumber. 

So  by  all  means,  procure  the  best  and 
mdst  appropriate  apparatus  that  the  district 
treasury  can  afford,  but  follow  it  up  in  all 
cases  by  putting  it  in  charge  of  teachers  who 
know  how  to  use  it,  and  will  make  it  a  help 
and  a  blessing  to  the  children  under  their 
charge;  otherwise  it  will  be  a  failure. 


DIRECTORS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE  organization,  in  each  county  of  thq 
State,  of  a  School  Directors'  A^sociar 
tion,  would  be  productive  of  good  results  i^ 
unifying  the  work  of  education  in  the 
county,  in  stimulating  backward  districts,  io 
educating  Directors  themselves  to  a  better: 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  they  have 
assumed,  both  towards  the  children  now  iq 
the  schools  and  those  of  a  coming  genera- 
tion. Closer  supervision  will  be  insured  to 
the  schools;  better  school  houses  will  be 
built ;  more  spacious  school  grounds  will  be 
provided,  better  fenced  and  shaded,  in  all 
ways  more  attractive  and  better  cared  for. 
School  sentiment  will  be  strengthened  from 
year  to  year,  which  must  result  in  constant 
improvement  to  the  schools,  because  of  an 
ideal  steadily  advancing. 

The  following  paper  on  the  organization* 
of  the  Association  was  read  before  the  Dis- 
trict Association  of  Schuylkill  county,  at  the 
meeting  held  at  Pottsville  in  October  last,  by 
E.  C.  Wagner,  Esq.,  a  progressive  school 
man  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Girard- 
ville  borough : 

At  the  recent  election  for  County  Superinten- 
dent there  were  373  votes  cast  for  the  different 
candidates ;  a  considerable  number  of  Dirertors 
were  absent  from  this  meeting,  say  about  fifty. 
If  to  these  we  add  the  Directors  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Districts  of  Ashland,  Shenandoah, 
Mahonoy  City,  Tamaqua,  and  Potlsville,  say 
seventy-five  more,  we  have  as  the  total  number 
of  Directors  in  the  county.  498.  A  body  com- 
posed of  so  many  members  in  attendance 
at  our  meetings  would  be  rather  unwieldly  and 
in  many  respects  undesirable.  I  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  each  Board  elect  two  represen- 
tatives (one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary) 
to  this  body,  these  to  be  paid  two  dollars  per 
day  and  mileage  for  each  day  in  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Association.  By  this  plan 
the  membership  of  this  body  would  number 
about  I  $0.  as  by  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  I  find  there  are  75  school 
districts  in  this  county.  If  this  plan  were  adopteq 
efforts  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  passage 
of  a  law  allowing  eompensation  and  mileage 
above  mentioned. 

The  representatives  above  provided  for  should 
meet  in  the  fall  or  winter,  at  a  time  and  place  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Association,  and  proceed  tQ 
elect  a  president,  two  vice  presidents,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  of 
seven  or  nine,  the  officers  to  serve  for  one  year 
each  and  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  serve  for  one,  two,  and  three  years 
each,  a  certain  number  to  be  elected  yearly  ex- 
cept at  the  first  election;  the  duties  of  these 
officers  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  similar  of- 
ficers in  other  organizations.  The  executive 
committee  to  have  charge  of  arranging  for  the 
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regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  Association, 
to  assign  topics  for  d  scussion,  arrange  for  the 
assignment  and  the  preparation  of  matters  of 
interest  to  the  public  school  system,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of 
them  by  the  Association.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  County  Superintendent  be  made  an  ex- 
officto  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  expense 
incurred  in  connection  with^he  meetings  of  the 
Association,  I  would  suggest  that  each  Board  be 
requested  to  contribute  one  cent  for  each  pupil 
in  attendance  at  their  respective  schools.  This 
would  be  a  trifle  to  the  different  districts,  but 
would  furnish  money  to  pay  for  printing  and 
other  incidental  expenses  necessarily  incurred 
in  an  organization  of  this  kind  whose  member- 
ship is  scattered  over  so  wide  a  territory.  Pro- 
vision should  also  be  made  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  on  "  Directors*  Day**  during  the 
session  of  the  County  Institute,  at  which  all  the 
Directors  of  the  county  should  be  invited  to  at- 
tend. The  matter  of  arranging  for  rules,  regu- 
lations and  by-laws  to  govern  the  Association  is 
one  which  should  be  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  this  body,  said  committee  to  report  at 
a  special  meeting. 


THE  EVENING  LECTURES. 


IN  looking  over  the  programmes  of  the  In- 
stitutes this  season  we  have  been  struck 
with  what  seems  to  us  an  undue  amount  of 
mere  amusement  thrown  into  the  evening 
lectures.  Indeed,  we  think  a  tendency  to 
make  the  evening  portion  of  the  programme 
simply  an  entertainment  is  becoming  more 
marked  each  year.  The  obvious  purpose  in 
the  choice  of  lecturers  is  to  make  the  pro- 
gramme attractive — to  fill  the  hall — in  plain 
words,  to  pander  to  the  taste  of  the  general 
public,  to  whom  the  Superintendent  must 
look  for  a  portion  of  the  means  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  his  Institute.  Another  con 
sideration  which  probably  has  some  weight 
in  deciding  this  matter  is  that  the  teachers 
themselves,  if  they  have  proj^erly  attended 
to  the  solid  instruction  given  during  the 
day,  are  fairly  entitled  to  more  or  less  of 
amusement  in  the  evening,  these  exercises 
not  being  looked  upon  as  properly  forming 
a  part  of  the  Institute  work.  Still  another 
con^ideration  which,  we  fear,  has  often  quite 
as  much  weight  as  both  of  the  preceding  to- 
gether, is  one  of  cost.  A  man  whose  sole 
stork  in  trade  is  a  lively  imagination  and  a 
glib  tongue,  will  give  his  services  for  a  much 
lower  price  than  one  who  has  spent  years  in 
becoming  familiar  with  his  subject,  be  it 
literature,  history  or  science,  and  who  has 
earned  a  reputation  through  his  happy  treat- 
ment of  it. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  weight  at- 


tached to  all  of  these  reasons.  The  Insti- 
tute has  grown  into  shape,  by  a  species  of 
development,  under  adverse  circumstances, 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  were  not 
still  imperfect  in  many  respects,  showing 
traces  of  the  hostility  which  it  has  encoun- 
tered. But  we  ask  our  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  to  consider  thoughtfully  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  such  changes  in 
this  direction  as  must  result  in  placing  it 
upon  a  higher  plane.  We  speak  now  with 
special  reference  to  the  lectures  given  in 
connection  with  it,  and  which,  whether  or 
not  they  are  to  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  it,  are  at  any  rate  under  its  immedi- 
ate auspices.  The  popular  lecture  has  be- 
come one  of  the  institutions  of  the  day,  and 
its  character  and  quality  is,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  commodities,  determined  by  the 
demand  of  the  public.  We  have  no  quarrel 
here  with  the  public  taste.  If  the  public  is 
delighted  to  listen  to  an  account  of  travel 
which  never  took  place,  and  which  is  given 
solely  as  a  setting  for  imaginary  scenes  and 
incidents  of  a  ludicrous  character,  or  if  it  is 
entertained  by  a  pseudo- historical  sketch 
which  makes  a  hero  of  some  obscure  noan 
whose  only  claim  to  immortality  lies  buried 
in  a  biographical  dictionary,  the  public  is 
its  own  judge  in  this  matter.  But  to  give 
lectures  of  this  stamp  at  an  Institute,  when 
we  consider  how  great  is  the  range  of  sub- 
jects that  may  be  made  both  entertaining 
and  instructive,  seems  to  ns  to  present  the 
same  sort  of  incongruity  as  gambling  at  a 
church  fair. 

One  thing  which  our  teachers  should  be 
taught  and  which  the  pupils  under  them 
should  be  made  to  feel,  is  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  a  task, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  made  a 
pleasure.  Tiie  model  teacher  is  stored  with 
a  variety  of  information  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, which  he  takes  pleasure  in  imparting, 
often  incidentally,  to  his  pupils.  There 
can  be  found  no  better  school  for  training 
him  by  example  for  this  work  than  these 
very  Institute  lectures?  Present  to  him  a 
man  who  can  take  up  a  topic  of  history  or 
of  science,  and  present  it  in  a  manner  at 
once  attractive  and  instructive,  and  you  not 
only  add  so  much  to  his  own  stock  of  knowl- 
edge and  perhaps  direct  his  reading  into  a 
new  and  interesting  channels,  but  you  ^Iso 
give  him  indirectly  an  increase  of  power  for 
the  performance  of  his  most  effective  work. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  realize  in  prac- 
tice the  ideal  Institute ;  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
secure  at  once  even  a  wtry  near  approach  to 
such  ideal ;  the  Superintendent  may  not  be 
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able  to  secure  for  his  lectures  just  the  talent 
he  would  desire  to  have,  but  must  take  such 
material  as  he  can  get;  still  the  existence  of 
an  ideal,  of  a  point  of  perfection  at  which 
he  aims,  should  be  apparent.  His  purpose 
should  be  to  make  the  evening  portion  of 
his  programme  instructive  as  well  as  enter- 
taining, and  to  reject  what  is  simply  amusing. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


COMMISSION  APPOINTED  BY   GOVERNOR 
BEAVER. 


AN  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
Stale  Legislature  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  matter  of  indus- 
trial education.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  the  following  concurrent 
^  resolution  was  adopted,  a«d  approved  May 
19,  1887  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  appoint  a  commission 
consisting:  of  not  more  than  five  persons,  citizens 
of  this  Commonwealth,  to  make  inquiry  and 
report  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  by 
bill  or  otherwise,  respecting  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial education,  including  an  examination  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  already  carried  on  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere,  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting and  maintaining  it  in  its  several  grades, 
whether  by  State  or  local  action  alone,  or  by 
both  combined  ;  how  far  it  is  possible  or  desira- 
ble to  incorporate  it  into  the  existing  system  of 
public  instruction,  the  best  method  of  training 
teachers  for  such  schools  or  departments,  and 
what  changes,  if  any,  are  required  in  the  exist- 
ing system  of  Normal  Schools  to  enable  them 
to  provide  such  training^  or  to  meet  more  fully 
the  needs  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  as 
now  organized  in  this  State,  with  such  other  in- 
quiries as  the  commission  may  itself  institute  or 
be  requested  by  the  Governor  to  undertake. 
The  members  of  the  commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  except  for  necessary  ex- 
penses and  clerk  hire  actually  incurred,  and 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the 
following-named  gentlemen  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Beaver  to  serve  upon 
the  said  Commission  :  George  VV.  Atherton, 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  State  College,  Cen- 
tre county;  A.  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia;  Na- 
than C.  Schaeffer,  Pn.D.,  Principal  State 
Normal  School,  Kutztown,  Berks  county; 
George  J.  Luckey,  City  Superintendent  of 
Pittsburgh  ;  and  Col.  Theodore  W.  Bean, 
Norristown,  Montgomery  county. 

The  scope  of  the  resolution  is  wide,  and 
the  Commissioners  are  men  of  eminent  abil- 
ity, three  of  them  having  for  a  number  of 


years  been  engaged  in  the  direction  of  edu- 
cational work  in  which  this  problem  has  been 
more  or  less  involved.  A  meeting  of  the 
Commission  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  De- 
cember 9th.  Dr.  Atherton  was  chosen 
president,  and  Mr.  Sam'l  A.  Boyle,  of  Phila- 
delphia, clerk.  The  following  inquiries  to 
be  instituted  by  the  commission,  regarding 
industrial  education — reports  to  be  presented 
at  the  meeting  appointed  for  the  current 
month  (January)  in  Philadelphia — were  re- 
ferred to  the  several  members : 

1.  To  what  extent  in  its  several  grades 
and  by  what  methods  carried  on  outside  of 
Pennsylvania?     Referred  to  Dr.  Atherton. 

2.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  methods 
now  carried  on  in  the  several  grades  of 
public  schools  of  Penns)lvania,  and  the 
practicability  of  introducing  or  extending  it 
in  such  schools — city  and  rural  ?  Referred 
to  Superintendent  Luckey. 

3.  To  what  extent  in  its  several  grades 
and  by  what  methods  now  carritd  on  in  pri- 
vate institutions  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
relation  of  such  work  to  other  forms  of  edu- 
cation, to  public  charities,  reformatories,  to 
industrial  development  and  to  the  general 
interest  of  society.  The  best  method  of  en- 
larging and  extending  such  work,  having  in 
view  also  the  question  of  its  more  or  less 
direct  connection  with  public  systems  or 
agencies?     Referred  to  Dr.  Fetterolf. 

4.  The  best  means  and  methods  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  in  its  several  grades ; 
whether  by  State  action  or  by  local  action, 
or  by  both  combined.  How  far  it  can  be 
incorporated  into  the  present  public  school 
system  in  Pennsylvania;  what,  if  any, 
changes  of  law  are  necessary  or  desirable, 
to  that  end  ?     Referred  to  Colonel  Bean. 

5.  Best  methods  of  training  suitable 
teachers.  Changes  (if  any)  required  for 
this  purpose  in  the  present  system  of  Normal 
schools.  Changes  (if  any)  required  to  en- 
able the  Normal  schools  to  meet  more  fully 
the  needs  of  the  present  public  school 
system?    Referred  to  Dr.  Schaeffer. 

6.  As  to  each  of  the  foregoing  topics: 
How  far  the  educational  element  should  be 
incorporated  into  such  training,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  strictly  trade,  apprentice, 
or  technical  element. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Ledger^  in  a  recent  letter,  writes  as 
follows  of  the  new  departure  in  the  line  of 
industrial  training  in  that  city : 

The  determination  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  introduce  industrial  training  into  the  public 
schools  after  the  ist  of  January  is  the  occasion 
of  no  little  criticism  on  the  part  of  that  class  of 
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political  economists  who  think  everything  in  our 
social  and  industrial  system  should  be  left  to 
private  enterprise  and  private  benevolence. 
One  of  these  philosophers  asked  a  member  of 
the  Board  this  morning  "why  the  taxpayers 
should  be  called  upon,  for  instance,  to  teach 
girls  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  the  art  of 
cookery,  when  they  could  be  just  as  well,  if  not 
better,  taught  at  home."  The  response  was  as 
conclusive  as  it  was  sadly  true.  "  Very  dear 
sir,**  said  he,  "  there  are  now  few  or  no  homes 
in  New  York  that  deserve  the  name — certainly 
none  where  these  poor  girls  or  boys  can  be  taught 
anything  that  is  worth  teaching.  Were  it  other- 
wise your  objection  would  be  well  taken.  As 
it  *is  now,  can  the  taxpayers*  money  be  put  to  a 
better  use,  so  long  as  we  have  public  schools, 
than  to  teach  them  how  to  maintain  themselves 
by  some  honest  industry  and  thus  keep  them 
ouc  of  the  almshouses  and  prisons  and  reform- 
atories, the  cost  of  which  will  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  public,  anyhow  ?  I  repeat,  there  are  few 
or  no  homes  in  New  York  where  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  can  be  taught  anything 
that  is  useful;  and  unless  the  public  schools  sup- 
ply the  deficit  you  will  not  have  to  wait  until  the 
next  generation  to  witness  what  must  be  its  de- 
plorable results.  Even  as  a  matter  of  economy 
we  have  determined  to  try  the  experiment.*' 

The  political  economist  said  he  "  could  not 
understand  why  there  are  no  homes  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  other  cities ;  but,  even  were 
the  statement  entirely  accurate,  he  thought  that 
to  learn  girls  how  to  cook  and  sew  and  boys 
how  to  handle  the  jack-plane  would  only  be 
making  bad  worse.  Parents  would  then  have 
the  responsibility  of  looking  after  their  offspring 
transferred  to  the  State,  and  finally  the  cost  of 
the  whole  thing  would  come  down  on  the  tax- 
payers, and  New  York  wouid  thus  be  made  the 
dearest  city  in  the  world  to  live  and  do  business 
in.*'  It  was  impossible  to  make  him  see  the 
other  side  of  the  question  ;  that  is,  the  necessity 
for  new  prisons  and  almshouses  if  the  rising 
generation  are  thus  to  be  un cared  for  or  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  which  is  the 
parent  of  vice.  He  could  not  see  the  length  of 
his  nose  beyond  that  sovereign  panacea  for 
every  economic  evil  under  the  sun,  "private  en- 
terprise.'* 

The  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  Mr.  Jas- 
per, in  speaking  of  the  subject  this  afternoon, 
said:  " There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misun- 
derstandir\g  about  the  proposed  innovation,  and 
I  wish  the  matter  could  be  made  plain.  We  are 
not  going  to  crowd  the  scholars  in  the  public 
schools  with  any  more  work  than  they  are  doing 
now.  Neither  are  we  introducing  a  lot  of  trade 
schools  which  will  turn  out  skilled  labor.  It  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  trades  which  we  will  at- 
tempt to  teach.  We  will  give  the  scholars  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  different  trades.  This  will  necessitate  a 
workshop  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  In 
fact,  the  proposed  system  of  manual  training  is 
an  elaboration  of  the  principles  which  have 
proved  so  successful  in  the  Kindergarten  system 
of  instruction.** 


TEACHERS'  LIBRARIES. 


THERE  is  something  pathetic  as  well 
as  significant  in  the  reply  of  the 
young  teacher  to  the  inquiry,  "What  are 
the  chief  hindrances  to  successful  work  in 
your  school?"  "I  feel  the  need,"  she 
said,  **of  a  broader  knowledge  than  I  have 
— such  as  is  not  found  in  school-books." 
There  was  the  modest  humility  of  the  true 
teaching  spirit.  Having  intruded  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  a  high  vocation,  the 
scope  of  whose  responsibilities  she  had  not 
realized  until  their  weight  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulders,  she  discovered  to  her  surprise  that 
there  is  much  more  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing than  is  to  be  found  on  the  pages 
of  the  text-books  in  the  hands  of  her  pupils, 
and  she  had  sufficient  insight  and  sensibility 
to  realize  that  the  short-comings  were  her 
own,  and  that  the  proper  performance  of 
her  professional  duties  required  a  broader 
scholarship  than  she  possessed  and  a  wider 
range  of  mental  vision  than  her  limited 
horizon  permitted.  She  discovered  that 
school-books  furnish  only  the  text  or 
starting  point  for  the  teacher's  expositions, 
and  that  she  needed  for  her  pupils  better 
sources  of  mental  illumination  than  the 
Gradgrind  materialism  that  so  often  forms 
the  neighborhood  staple  of  conversational 
intercourse;  and  she  honestly  confessed  the 
want  so  keenly  felt. 

This  discovery  of  one's  own  deficiencies, 
and  their  frank  acknowledgment,  when 
from  an  earnest  soul,  forms  the  best  possi- 
ble groundwork  for  the  larger  acquisition  of 
knowledge  that  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
call  for,  and  that  extended  range  of  gen- 
eral information  without  which  no  teacher 
can  be  fully  successful.  Ideas  are  the  food 
of  the  mind,  and  aside  from  the  technical 
scholarship  that  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  the  teacher's  work,  the  world 
of  ideas  can  only  be  reached  through  the 
treasure-house  of  books,  in  which  the 
knowledge  and  ideas,  opinions  and  dis- 
coveries of  past  ages  and  of  current  times 
have  been  embalmed  and  preserved  for 
transmission  to  the  thirsting  minds  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  Reading  makes  the 
full  mind,  whilst  writing  and  teaching  in- 
sure accuracy  and  certainty  of  information ; 
but  as  few  teachers,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  can  afford  to  become  the  individual 
owners  of  books  with  which  they  desire  and 
ought  to  become  familiar,  cooperation  be- 
comes indispensable  and  the  necessity  for 
the  formation  of  teachers*  libraries  in  every 
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school  district,  by  the  joint  efTorts  of  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  the  cause,  seems  impera- 
tive if  the  schools  are  to  become  what  they 
ought  to  be. 

It  is  very  gratifying  and  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times  to  learn  from  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendents  that  so  many 
teachers'  libraries  have   been    formed,  but 
there  are  still  very  many  districts  ip  which 
these  libraries   have  as   yet  no  existence. 
When  formed  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they 
contain  a  few  books  on  education  and  the 
art  of  teaching  alone.     This  will  do  for  a 
beginning,  but  the  selection  should   reach 
out  with  a  liberal  hand  into  the  wide  do- 
main of  general  literature,  embracing  all 
ages  and  all  subjects  that  can   inspire  in- 
tellectual craving  and  slake  mental  thirst. 
In  leading  the  teacher  and  his  or  her  open- 
eyed  pupils  from  the  little  known  to  the 
vast  unknown,  there  is  no  knowledge   too 
high,  no  science,  too  profound,  no  informa- 
tion too  comprehensive,  for  the  teacher's 
school -room  ut;e.     The  more  his  own  mind 
is  enlightened,  the   more  readily  and  cer- 
tainly can  he  interest   and   enlighten   the 
minds  of  his   pupils.     Teachers  who  read 
and  think  and  study  are  the  only  ones  who 
are  entitled  to  patronage  or  fit  for  the  public 
service. 

The  individual  to  whom  we  have  referred 
demonstrates  anew  the  wisdom  and  benefi- 


cence of  the  Normal  School  law  in  making 
special  provision,  so  sneeringly  condemned 
by  hostile  critics,  for  the  admission  of  com- 
mon school  teachers  for  limited  terms  to 
the  privileges  of  these  schools,  instead  of 
confining  them  to  those  only  who  would 
pursue  a  continuous  four-year  term.  Who 
would  profit  more  or  seek  more  eagerly  the 
benefits  of  the  Normal  School  instruction 
than  those  who,  with  limited  opportunities, 
have  taken  charge  of  common  schools  only 
to  discover  how  defective  are  their  own 
qualifications,  and  how  much  they  have  )et 
to  learn  to  become  fitted  fol*  their  sacred 
and  momentous  duties.  Who,  of  all  stu- 
dents in  those  schools,  would  be  more  de- 
voted to  their  work,  or  study  with  more  in- 
telligent directness  of  purpose,  than  this 
class  of  persons  who  come  into  the  Normal 
Schools  direct  from  the  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities of  the  teacher's  platform?  And 
who  would  return  to  their  professional 
labors  with  more  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
than  they? 

Therefore,  not  only  hurry  up  teachers', 
libraries  and  stimulate  the  helpful  influence 
of  Teachers'  Institutes,  but  open  wide  the 
doors  and  push  on  iheprofesswnalvfQx\i  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  specific  work 
for  which  they  were  established,  and  the 
demand  for  which  becomes  more  and  more 
importunate  year  by  year. 


Official  Department, 


THE  ADOPTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


INJUNCrriON      MADE      PERMANENT  —  TEACHERS 
ABSENT  AND  NOT  NOTIFIED. 


THE  matter  of  adoption  or  change  of  text- 
books has  been  agitating  the  Washington 
District,  Dauphin  county.  The  law  requires 
that  the  teachers  shall  be  present,  or  requested 
to  be  present,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at 
which  text- books  are  adopted  for  the  district. 
An  injunction  was  allowed  by  the  lower  Court 
to  restrain  the  Board  from  making  the  change 
order^.  The  case  is  one  of  general  interest, 
and  the  provision  of  the  law  is  plain.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  Judge  Simonton's  recent 
decision : 

Meader  and  others  vs.  School  Directors  of 
Washington  Township,  Dauphin  County,  Pa, 
The  provision  of  Sec.  25  of  the  act  of  May  8, 
1854  (P.  L.  623),  that  the  school  bobks  to  be 
used  in  the  district  shall  be  selected  and  de- 
cided upon  at  "  a  meeting  of  the  directors  or 
controllers  of  each  district,**  is  mandatory,  and 
the  directors  or  controllers  will  be  restrained 
by  injunction  from  carrying  into  eftect  a  change 


of  school  books  decided  upon  by  them  at  a 
meeting,  at  which  the  teachers  were  not  re- 
quested to  be,  and  were  not  present. 

Motion  to  continue  preliminary  injunction. 
107  Dauphin  County  Common  Pleas  in  Equity. 

By  the  Court : 

The  substance  of  the  complaint  in  this  case  is 
that  the  school  directors,  defendants,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  October  8th,  1887,  *'  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  for  which  the  (school)  books  in 
use  were  readopted,  and  therefore  illegally,  re- 
solved to  displace  the  before  mentioned  series 
of  school  books,  and  to  substitute  in  place 
thereof"  other  books  in  the  same  branches  of 
learning,  and  "  that  they  are  about  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect."  Defendants  have  an- 
swered, admitting  that  they  did  resolve  to 
change  the  text-books,  and  that  they  did  intend 
to  carry  the  resolution  into  immediate  effect, 
but  they  deny  that  their  action  is  illegal,  and 
aver  that  it  was  taken  "  pursuant  to  the  provis- 
ions, spirit,  meaning  and  intention  of  section  25, 
of  the  act  of  May  8.  1854,  and  section  i,  of  the 
actofMay26,  1871."  They  aver  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  at  which  this  resolution  was 
adopted  *'  a  portion  of  the  teachers  of  said  dis- 
trict was  present,"  and  that  prior  to  said  meet- 
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inp,  they  consulted  with  others  of.  the  teachers 
of  the  district  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  proposed 
chanije. 

Affidavits  were  produced  at  the  hearing  by 
complainants  to  show  that  the  series  of  text 
books  now  in  use  had  been  re-adopted  by  the 
Board  in  August,  iS86,  and  on  this  allegation 
it  was  contended  that  the  Act  of  May  26,  1871 
(P.  L.,  280),  prohibited  any  change  within  three 
years  from  that  date.  In  answer  to  this,  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  were  produced,  from 
which  it  appears  that  this  action  was  taken 
before  the  election  of  the  teachers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  and,  of  course,  without  their  presence. 
1  he  action  was  therefore  illegal ;  contrary  to 
the  letter  as  well  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1854, 
(P.  L.,  623),  and  hence  would  not  be  a  bar  to 
any  subsequent  change,  when  legally  made. 
But  it  further  appears  from  the  affidavits,  and  it 
is  not  seriously  denied,  that  only  one  of  the 
teachers  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  October 
8,  1887,  when  defendants  resolved  to  make  the 
change.  Nor  is  there  any  averment  or  claim 
that  the  teachers  were  notified  of  the  meeting  or 
requested  to  be  present. 

This  failure  to  comply  with  the  plain  letter  of 
the  Act  of  1854.  is  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the 
action  of  the  Board.  The  provision  requiring 
the  presence  of  the  teachers  at  the  meeting  is 
clearly  mandatory.  Its  purpose  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  Legislature  intended  that  the 
directors  should  consult  with  the  teachers  be- 
fore making  any  change  in  the  text-books.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  latter  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  more  as  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  books  than  the  former.  And  the 
directors  are  required  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
knowledge  before  making  a  change.  The 
change  must  be  made,  if  at  all,  at  "a  meeting  of 
the  directors  or  controllers,  and  teachers  of 
each  (iistrict."  Unless  they  meet,  no  action  can 
be  taken.  Conference  between  individual  di- 
rectors, and  individual  teachers,  cannot  take 
the  place  of  this  meeting  and  consultation. 

Affidavits  were  read  on  behalf  of  defendants, 
tending  to  show  that  the  teachers  now  desire 
the  change  to  be  made :  but  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether,  if  they  had  been  present 
at  the  meeting,  after  conference  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  directors,  and  comparison  of 
views,  they  would  have  recommended  it.  The 
fact  that  they  now  ask  the  change  to  be  effected, 
by  no  means  shows  that  they  would.  The  re- 
marks of  Judge  Sadler  on  this  subject,  in  Eck- 
ert  vs.  Care  and  others,  school  directors  of  West 
Pennsboro  township,  42  Leg.  Int.,  384,  in  which 
he  decides  that  a  change  of  text-books  resolved 
on  without  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  teach- 
ers is  invalid,  are  very  much  to  the  purpose. 
He  says:  "The  provision  is  mandatory  and 
not  directory,  and  intended  to  enforce  a  canvass 
of  the  merits  of  the  proposed  change  of  books 
by  calling  to  their  aid  the  judgment  of  those 
most  likely  to  possess  the  information  requisite 
to  a  prudent  determination  of  the  question.  As 
the  discretion  given  to  school  boards  is  a  large 
one,  it  is  but  proper  that  it  should  be  restrained 
within  the  proper  legislative  limits.  The  board, 
in  the  present  case,  without  having  called  the 


teachers  together  and  getting  their  opinions  as 
to  the  desirability,  concluded  to  change  their 
text-books,  in  part  at  least.  What  their  action 
might  have  been  had  the  requirements  of  the 
law  been  adhered  to,  we  can  never  know.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  teachers 
might  readily  ratify  an  act  of  the  directors  after 
its  performance,  where  had  their  previous  advice 
been  asked,  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  proposed 
action  might  have  been  rendered.  To  refuse 
afterwards  might  imply  a  reflection  on  their 
wisdom  and  incur  enmity.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  one  is  regarded  as  the  employer 
of  the  other." 

To  the  same  effect  are  McNutt  vs.  Fchool  Di- 
rectors of  Chartiers  township,  22  Pitts  Leg.  J., 
42  ;  and  Krichbaum  vs.  School  Directors  of 
Benton,  3  Luz.  Leg.  Reg.  R.,  30:  We  have  also 
been  shown  a  copy  of  a  like  decision  of  Judge 
Rockefeller,  which  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
reported. 

We  think  the  principles  declared  in  these 
cases  are  sound,  and  in  accordance  wiiii  them 
we  are  constrained  to  direct  the  injunction  to  be 
continued.  J  W.  Simonton,  P.  J. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton:  The  schools 
visited  during  November  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, doing  good  work.  South  Fnyet'e  has 
erected  a  fine  two-story  frame  buildiiv.,' with  two 
rooms,  and  supplied  it  with  patent  furniture. 
Collier  district  has  supplied  some  of  its  schools 
with  a  full  set  of  wall  maps,  and  two  with  slate 
black-boards.  Scott  has  added  another  teacher 
to  the  Giendale  school,  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly graded.  South  Versailles  has  increased 
its  school  apparatus  by  a  full  set  of  wall  maps. 
In  many  districts  schools  have  been  painted  and 
papered,  showing  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  directors  m  the  work  of  making  their  schools 
as  attractive  as  possible. 

Akmst KONG— Supt.  Bowser:  All  the  schools 
visited,  except  four,  are  doing  fairly  well,  and 
many  of  them  very  well.  We  expect  next  year 
to  reject  a  number  of  those  who  are  attempting 
to  teach,  unless  decided  improvement  is  shown 
before  that  time.  Our  standard  mu^t  be  raised. 
We  are  making  an  effort  to  organize  a  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle,  and  expect  to  have  it  ac- 
complished by  the  holidays.  The  committee 
appointed  for  this  purpose  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  energy  and  interest  manifested  in  the 
work. 

Bucks— Supt.  Slotter:  The  Annual  Institute 
was  well  attended  by  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  our  schools.  The  instruction  was  practical 
and  the  close  attention  given  bv  the  teachers  is 
evidence  that  they  are  interested  in  their  work. 
The  discussions  in  the  directors*  meeting  were 
earnest,  and,  we  trust,  will  be  productive  of 
good  to  our  schools.  A  number  of  District  In- 
stitutes have  been  organized.  The  Scllersville 
schools  held  their  anniversary  November  12th. 
The  large  school- room  was  crowded.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  borough  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  schools. 
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Butler — Supt.  Snyder:  A  large  four-room 
building  is  being  erected  in  Harrisville.  A 
number  of  new  houses  were  built  in  different 
sections  of  the  county  during  the  summer.  But 
ver>'  few  of  the  old  style  remain.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  school  boards  have  been  induced 
to  provide  "reporting  cards"  for  their  schools. 
At  the  close  of  each  month  the  parents  will  be 
informed  of  their  children*s  standing  in  their 
studies,  also  of  their  attendance,  deportment, 
etc.  A  strike  for  higher  wapes  in  Marion  town- 
ship will  be  the  cause  of  three  or  four  of  our 
best  teachers  following  some  other  business  the 
coming  year.  This  is  very  much  regretted  by 
those  most  interested.  Local  Institutes  have 
been  organized  in  many  of  the  districts,  and 
everything  bids  fair  for  a  prosperous  year. 

Cambria — Supt.  Cramer:  During  the  month 
of  November,  educational  meetings  were  held 
and  regularly  organized  in  sixteen  separate  dis- 
tricts. Several  districts  have  combined  to  form 
one  Reading  Circle.  The  attendance  of  teach- 
ers at  the  different  meetings  was  good.  In 
Millville,  measures  have  been  taken  to  improve 
the  course  of  study.  The  schools  thus  far  vis- 
ited are  doing  good  work,  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  present  school  year  will  be  a  suc- 
cessful one. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton :  The  directors  of 
Kennett  Square  have  put  into  their  building  a 
new  steam-heating  apparatus  at  a  cost  of  $875  ; 
and  it  is  quite  an  improvement  on  the  old  hot- 
air  furnace.  The  directors  and  teachers  of 
Pennsburg  township  assisted  in  getting  up  an 
afternoon  and  evening  educational  meeting, 
which  was  regarded  a  great  success.  The 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  class-driils  and  ques- 
tions by  the  teachers;  the  evening  to  discussions 
and  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Richard  Darlington. 
These  afternoon  training  classes  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  direct  wants  of  the  teacher; 
the  evening  meetings  are  intended  to  arouse  a 
deeper  interest  among  patrons  and  directors. 

Clinton — Snpt.  Brumgard:  Woodward  has 
supplied  its  school  with  patent  furniture.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  bookkeeping  and  the 
rudiments  of  vocal  music  are.  receiving  atten- 
tion. A  Local  Institute,  held  at  Logans ville, 
was  instructive  and  interesting.  Teachers  were 
enthusiastic  in  the  work.  Our  teachers  gener- 
ally are  earnestly  striving  to  do  good  work. 

Columbia — Supt.  Grimes :  No  public  demon- 
stration was  made  in  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.  but  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  ex- 
plained to  their  pupils  the  effect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  upon  climate,  etc.,  the  necessity 
of  tree-planting,  and  the  origin  of  Arbor  Day, 
asking  all  who  could  do  so  to  plant  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers  at  home,  and  report 
what  they  had  done  on  the  following  Monday. 
According  to  these  reports,  it  was  found  that 
240tref  s.  60  shrubs,  6  vines,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  flowers  had  been  planted — a  result  more 
satisfactory,  I  think,  than  any  obtained  here- 
tofore. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Sturdevant:  South  She- 
nango  has  just  completed  an  excellent  school- 
house  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  last 
August.    I  spent  two  days  at  the  Erie  County 


Institute,  and  returned  with  increased  respect 
for  the  earnestness  of  both  Superintendent  and 
teachers  of  our  sister  county,  and  with  renewed 
zeal  for  our  own  work.  It  is  to  be  noted  with 
regret  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  several 
townships  have  been  decreased.  Every  school 
director  is  hereby  strongly  urged  to  read  Dr. 
Higbee's  article  on  "Recent  School  Legisla- 
tion,'* page  232  of  the  December  No.  of  the 
Pi-nnsylvania  School  Joitrnai. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal:  The  County  In- 
stitute was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held 
here.  Every  teacher  employed  in  the  county 
was  present.  During  the  forenoon  sessions,  the 
Institute  was  divided  into  four. sections.  The 
first  section  included  teachers  employed  in  the 
primary  schools;  the  second,  secondary  and 
mtermediate  schools;  the  third,  grammar  and 
high  schools;  and  the  forth,  mixed  schools.  In 
the  afternoon  all  the  sections  met  together. 
The  plan  was  highly  satisfactory  and  made  the 
work  more  practical  and  efficient  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  village  of  Highland 
has  started  a  public  library.  About  fiffy  vol* 
umes  have  been  secured,  with  money  in  hand 
for  as  many  more.  This  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
live  literary  society  maintained  by  the  teachers, 
pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  village. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison  :  Our  County  Institute, 
with  220  teachers  present  at  the  first  session, 
was  quite  a  success.  We  were  very  much 
pleased  to  see  Dr.  Higbee  step  into  our  midst, 
and  still  more  so  to  listen  to  the  excellent  talk 
he  gave  us.  Elk  Creek  has  cqmpletecj  a  new 
frame  school-house.  It  is  built  and  furnished 
in  modern  style.  Washington  township  has 
done  much  in  the  way  of  painting  and  repair- 
ing its  school-houses.  Lake  Pleasant  has  just 
completed  anew  house,  replacing  an  old  one. 
It  will  be  supplied  with  patent  furniture,  which 
has  also  been  placed  in  the  other  two  houses  of 
the  district. 

Fayeti'E — Supt.  Herrington :  The  schools  of 
Dunbar  and  New  Haven  have  been  graded, 
each  with  a  regular  course  of  study.  The  di- 
rectors of  Dunbar  have  completed  a  commo- 
dious four-room  brick  building.  It  is  first-class 
in  every  particular,  and  was  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Forest — Supt.  Kerr:  The  last  I07  school- 
house  is  gone,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  the  Sugar  Grove  district,  and  in  its  place  has 
been  erected  a  large  frame  building,  supplied 
with  patent  furniture — a  credit  to  the  township. 
Log  school-houses  are  thus  happily  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Harmony  has  built  a  new  school- 
house  in  the  Gorman  district;  it  is  rather  small, 
but  neatly  built  and  well  supplied  with  furniture 
of  the  latest  improved  pattern. 

Franklyn — Supt.  Slyder :  The  recent  Arbor 
Day  was  appropriately  observed  bv  a  number 
of  schools  throughout  the  county.  Montgomery 
takes  the  lead  in  tree-planting.  I  have  received 
reports  from  seven  townships  and  one  borough. 
Whole  number  of  trees  planted,  241,  of  which 
Montgomery  planted  139;  Southampton,  51, 
Letterkenny,  18;  Lurgan,  1 2 ;  Metal,  7 ;  Warren; 
4;  Greene,  2;  Waynesboro,  8.  Appropriate  ex- 
ercises were  also  held  in  a  number  of  the 
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schools.  With  reference  to  our  recent  County 
Institute,  it  has  been  remarked  that  no  teachers' 
Institute  has  been  held  in  the  county,  around 
which  was  centered  so  muqh  interest  as  the  one 
just  closed.  Of  the  305  teachers  in  the  county, 
297  were  present. 

Greene — Supt.  Way ch off:  Quite  a  number 
of  our  schools  observed  Arbor  Day.  Centre 
district  has  placed  a  Wel?ster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  in  each  of  her  seventeen  schools. 
There  are  from  three  to  five  educational  meet- 
injjs  every  Saturday  in  this  county.  They  are 
well  attended  and  much  wholesome  interest  is 
aroused  by  them.  Lack  of  discipline  exists  in 
manv  of  our  schools,  and  is  the  principal  cause 
of  f  lilure  in  teachingr. 

Huntingdon  —  Supt.  Brumbaugh :  The 
schools  are  all  well  filled  with  pupils.  The 
necessity  for  at  least  eight  new  schools  is  ap- 
parent. •  Our  annual  Institute  was  the  best  yet 
held  in  the  county.  The  total  enrollment  was 
2V).  only  four  being  absent.  The  Institute  was 
divided  into  sections  each  forenoon.  The  re- 
sult was  better,  by  far.  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Local  Institutes  are  called  for  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts. Samuel  Steele,  Principal  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  school  of  Huntingdon,  resigns  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health.  The  profession 
loses  an  able  and  faithful  worker.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  school -houses  stand 
in  beautiful  natural  proves,  and  many  are  with- 
out fences.  Arbor  Day  was  well  observed  in  a 
number  of  places,  and  several  hundred  trees 
were  planted. 

iNDfANA — Supt.  Cochran:  Our  people  are 
becomino^  better  pleased  with  the  six  months 
term.  Thev  see  that  it  is  onlv  ten  days  longer 
than  we  had  two  years  ago.  I  think  by  another 
year  the  wages  will  be  increased  in  several  of 
the  districts :  our  best  directors  talk  that  way. 
District  Institutes  are  successfully  conducted  in 
many  sections  of  the  county,  and  I  am  sure,  if 
all  the  teachers  of  the  county  could  attend  one 
of  them — say  in  South  Mahoning  township— r 
and  then  see  the  effect  upon  the  schools  as  we 
see  it,  there  would  be  a  great  many  more  Insti- 
tutes held  in  Indiana  county,  especially  in  its 
southern  part. 

JuxiATA — Supt.  Auman:  The  school-house 
at  Waterloo  has  been  greatly  improved,  both  in 
appearance  and  convenience.  Twelve  feet  of 
an  addition  has  been  built  to  it,  besides  a  new 
roof,  weather  boarding,  plastering  and  painting. 
A  Local  Institute  was  held  at  Thompsontown, 
with  pood  attendance. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Knauss:  A  well  attended 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  Coplay.  It  was  an 
entire  success,  and  the  citizens  of  the  place 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings.  We 
propose  to  hold  a  series  of  eight  Local  Institutes. 
The  County  Institute  was  well  attended,  all  the 
teachers  but  three  being  present.  The  Institute 
was  divided  into  three  sections,  and  separate 
meetings  were  held  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  plan  worked 
well,  and  will,  we  think,  be  followed  next  year. 
Eighty  directors  attended,  and  about  sixty  of 
them  were  present  at  the  special  session  on 
Directors*  Day. 


Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin:  Visiting  the 
schools  in  Black  Creek  district,  I  found  greajt 
improvement  over  former  years.  They  are 
under  close  supervision.  "  Two  rooms  are  newly 
seated,  buildings  painted  and  carefully  cleaned. 
A  good  corps  of  teachers  are  e m  ployed.  E  very- 
thing  gives  promise  of  excellent  work.  The 
directors  of  Hughestown  have  built  an  excellent 
two-story  house,  for  four  schools,  and  have  or- 
ganized the  schools  better  than  ever  before. 

McKean — Supt.  Eckles:  The  directors  of 
Keating  are  building  a  two- story  house  at  East 
Smethport,  and  say  it  shall  be  first-class  in  every 
respect.  In  Norwich  township  the  school  books 
will,  hereafter,  be  furnished  ifree  to  their  pupils. 

Mercer — Supt.  McCleery  :  Some  needed  re- 
pairs have  been  made  on  six  houses  in  Jefferson. 
Local  Institutes  have  been  held  in  Shenango, 
Pymatunning,  Lackawannock,  and  Greenville. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul:  The  Middle  Smithvile 
school  board  have  just  completed  a  substantial 
school-house,  furnished  with  patent  furniture. 

Montgomery — Supt.  Hoffecker:  Our  County 
Institute  was  the  largest  ever  held;  only  two 
teachers  were  absent.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  directors  were  present;  41  of  the  50  districts 
were  represented  by  one  or  more  directors.  Rev. 
John  H.  Lechler,  a  director  of  Whitpain  town- 
ship, d  livered  an  able  address  on  Directors* 
Day.  Our  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  now  num- 
bers 266  members.  District  Institutes  have 
been  formed  in  a  large  number  of  townships. 
Teachers  are  in  earnest  and  devoted  to  their 
work,  and  a  corresponding  degree  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  is  observable  among  pupils  and 
patrons. 

Northampton — Supt.  Werner :  Our  Annual 
Institute  was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in 
our  county.    The  new  law  proved  a  great  help. 

NouTHUMBERLAND^Supt.  Bloom :  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  most  of  the  country  schools 
opened  earlier  than  usual,  the  attendance  was 
very  fair.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  employe^ 
for  the  full  term ;  a  few  taught  a  fall  term  of  two 
months,  beginning  e^rly,  and  those  who  did 
satisfactory  work  were  re-employed  to  teacti 
during  the  winter  term  of  four  months. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies:  Our  public  examina- 
tions have  closed;  17  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cants were  rejected.  Eulalia  and  Stewardsop 
have  each  completed  a  new  house.  Abbot  has 
arranged  to  place  improved  furniture  in  two  of 
its  buildings.  The  winter  schools  are  now 
ready  for  successful  work. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  an  "all  round"  success.  A  number  of 
teachers  read  papers  that  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  while  others  participated  in  discus- 
sions highly  appreciated  by  the  Institute.  The 
attendance  was  good,  only  a  few  being  absent, 
and  these  were  detained  by  sickness  or  some 
other  justifiable  cause. 

Snyder — Supt.  Herman:  The  schools  gen- 
erally are  in  good  condition.  I  am  making 
efforts  to  improve  some  of  the  graded  schools 
of  the  county.  Most  of  our  so-called  graded 
schools  are  so  only  in  name.  The  grading  is 
very  imperfect;  no  system  of  work  adopted; 
the  plan  of  promoting  pupils  is  unphilosophic ; 
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and  frequently  text-books  are  not  adapted  to 
the  respective  grades.  These  are  some  of  the 
features  that  call  for  impfrovement.  Centre 
township  built  a  substantial  house  and  furnished 
it  with  patent  desks.  This  township  now  leads 
in  buildings.  Union  refurnished  two  of  itshouseis 
and  improved  several  others.  There  are  still 
a  few  townships  that  ought  to  have  several  new 
buildings.  The  teachers  of  Monroe,  Spring, 
West  Beaver,  and  Selinsgrove  are  organized. 
A  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  by  Local 
Institutes,  if  properly  managed.  An  effort  will 
be  made  at  the  County  Institute  to  organize  the 
entire  county. 

Schuylkill — Supt.  Weiss:  Hubley  township 
has  built  two  fine  school-houses ;  one  is  a  two- 
story  frame  building  with  cupola  and  bell,  hav- 
ing each  room  supplied  with  patent  desks,  and 
containing  106  square  feet  of  slate  surface.  The 
primary  school  has  been  provided  with  Read- 
mg  charts,  and  the  grammar  school  with  a  map 
bf  Penns)  Ivania  and  outline  maps.  The  other 
new  buildmg  is  also  a  frame  structure,  similarly 
furnished  with  the  necessary  appliances.  All 
of  the  schools  in  this  district  have  been  supplied 
with  primary  reading  charts  and  numeral 
frames.  The  directors  of  this  township  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  excellent  work. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson:  The  school  boards 
of  Hartleton,  Limestone.  New  Berlin,  and  Union 
(Ind.)  districts  have  put  some  of  their  houses 
in  order,  and  as  a  result  the  teachers  are  work- 
ing with  renewed  zeal;  the  effect  is  also 
noticeable  ujx)n  the  pupils.  1  have  visiied  nearly 
all  the  schools,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  find 
them  working  well. 

Warren — Supt.  Arird:  Miss  Maggie  Clen- 
dennmg  is  teaching  the  Indian  school,  and  is 
doing  good  work. 

Wayne  —  Supt.  Kennedy;  Seventy-nine 
trees  were  reported  to  me  as  planted  on  Arbor 
Day.  Doubtless  many  were  planted  that  have 
not  been  reported. 

York — Supt.  Brenneman :  The  evidences  of 
work,  as  gleaned  from  visits  to  many  of  the 
schools,  are  very  satisfactory.  The  teachers  are 
in  earnest  and  the  pupils  interested.  Many  im- 
provements have  been  m^de  in  school  property 
during  the  past  year.  Quite  a  number  of  new 
houses  have  been  built,  and  many  of  the  old 
houses  have  been  repaired  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  improved  desks.  In  a  number  of 
districts  reading  charts  have  been  placed  in 
every  house.  Probably  the  most  complete 
school  bouse  in  the  county  has  betn  erected  in 
Shrewsbury,  li  contains  two  laige  rooms.  The 
Ruitan-Smead  .system  of  heating  and  ventilating 
is  used,  and  works  admirably.  By  this  system 
the  air  in  the  rooms  can  be  entirely  changed  in 
a  vtry  shoit  time,  and  thus  the  pupils  are  con- 
stantly breathing  pure  air.  The  school  board  of 
this  borough  deserves  creditable  mention  for 
this  forward  step  in  securing  to  the  pupils  rooms 
of  an  even  temperature  and  excellent  ventila- 
tion. In  many  of  the  districts  Institutes  have 
been  organized,  and  a  commendable  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  work. 

Bradford  Boro.— Supt.  Boyce:  We  feel 
that  the    Institutes,  held  twice  a  month,  are 


working  much  good.  We  endeavor  to  make 
them  practical,  and  I  think  the  attendance 
shows  that  our  effort  is  appreciated.  We  in- 
vited, through  ihe  press,  all  teachers  who  were 
interested  to  attend,  and  at  the  last  two  meet- 
ings, 31  teachers  employed  elsewhere  were 
present.  Dr.  Vincent  was  in  town  at  our  last 
meeting,  and  kindly  offered  to  talk  to  the  teach- 
ers. From  his  cheering  words  we  all  felt  that 
we  could  do  much  for  all  in  our  work;  and  I 
have  noticed  its  good  effects  on  all  the  teachers. 

Dunhore — Supt.  Fowler:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  in  all  our  schools.  Regular  pro- 
grammes of  exercises  were  prepared,  comprising 
essays,  recitations,  select  readmgs  and  songs 
— all  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  object  of 
Arbor  Day.     A  number  of  trees  were  planted. 

Lock  Haven— Supt.  Robb:  The  school 
board  has  appropriated  fifty  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  philosophical  apparatus,  making  in  all 
;ji5o  for  this  Fchool  year.  We  have  a  live  and 
energetic  board  of  directors. 

Mahanoy  City  —  .^upt.  Ballantine:  The 
school  board  has  furnished  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  with  a  set  of  large  drawing  models 
to  be  used  as  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to  make 
good  drawings  fiom  flat  copy. 

Nanticoke — Supt.  Monroe :  The  enrollment 
for  the  month  of  November  reached  1,200— 
larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our 
schools.  With  few  exceptions  the  teachers  are 
doing  very  satisfactory  work. 

Phcenixville — Supt.  Leister:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  our  schools  by  appropriate  ex- 
ercises, consisting  of  instructions  by  teachers, 
and  essays,  recitations,  and  the  answering  of 
**  referred  questions,"  by  pupils — all  having 
reference  to  forestry  and  plant  life.  Our  school- 
grounds  being  well  supplied  with  shade  trees, 
none  were  planted  there.  To  the  planting  of 
flowers,  shrubs,  etc.,  special  attention  was  given 
in  the  spring. 

Sh  AMOK  IN — Supt.  Harpel :  Several  important 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  drainage  of 
two  of  our  school  properties  were  made  by  the 
Board  during  the  month.  These  changes  add 
greatly  to  the  value  and  general  appearance  of 
the  grounds. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transcftu :  'ITie  City 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  the  Court  House 
the  last  week  in  October.  It  was  the  first  Insti- 
tute held  in  the  State  under  the  Kiw  approved 
May  24th,  1887.  It  was  well  attended,  all  the 
teachers  being  present  at  every  session.  The 
instruction  was  excellent,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Institute  will  help  us  to  do  better  teach- 
ing than  heretofore.  The  exhibits  were  a  ciedit 
to  the  schools. 

York — Supt.  Shelley:  Reading  charts  have 
been  placed  in  Primary  schools — eighteen  in 
all.     This  is  an  advance  movement. 

Hazel  Twp. — Supt.  Fallon:  The  directors, 
at  their  last  meetmg,  requested  the  teachers  to 
attend  the  County  Institute.  Each  will  be  paid 
j^2.ooper  day  while  in  attendance.  Since  June 
last,  645  square  feet  of  fine  slate  black-board 
has  been  placed  in  our  schools.  The  teachers 
speak  very  highly  of  this  stone  surface. 

Plymoitth  Twp. — Supt.  Gildea:    Two  very 
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interestincj  Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Boston 
Hill  and  Avondale.  Methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  spelling  were  discussed, 
and  much  good  has  resulted  therefrom.      The 


mon'hly  attendance  was  1143 — an  increase  of 
112  over  the  preceding  month.  The  schools 
are  making  rapid  progress,  and  all  the  teachers 
are  apparently  doing  their  best  for  the  public. 


Literary  Department. 


The  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Collected  by 
James  Prior.  /n  Four  Volumes^  large  i2mo. 
New  York:  John  B.  Alden.  Price^ $2.^0 per  iet. 
Some  lime  ago  we  called  atteotion  to  the  great  ser 
vice  Mr.  John  B.  Alden  has  done  for  student.s  of 
English  literature,  and  lovers  of  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  or  said  in  the  world,  whom  pecuniary 
circumstances  hinder  from  indulging  their  taste  and 
inclinaiion,  by  his  cheap  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson.  Now  this  same  enterprising  publisher  has 
laid  such  students  of  limited  means  under  a  new  and 
even  greater  obligation  by  the  publication  of  the 
Works  of  U liver  GoUsmi/h,  complete  in  four  vol- 
umes, containing  about  2,200  pages,  at  the  exceed- 
ingly low  price  of  52.50  for  the  set.  It  is  a  reprint 
of  the  well  known  English  edition  of  Prior,  which  is 
the  only  complete  edition  containing  all  the  additions 
made  to  previous  collections  of  Goldsmith's  works, 
including  his  exceptionally  interesting  letters,  which, 
even  more  than  his  works,  reveal  to  us  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  writer.  The  cheapness  of  this  edi- 
tion for  the  first  time  places  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  the  complete  works  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  entertaining  authors  in  the  language,  and  which 
belong  to  the  purest  classics  of  our  literature.  Nor 
is  ihe  low  price  of  the  volumes  at  the  expense  of 
their  quality.  They  are  in  every  respect  as  well 
made  as  tlie  average  book  that  ordinarily  costs  again 
as  much.  The  paper  is  good  enough ;  the  type  is 
long  primer,  leaded,  and  though  evidently  not  new, 
is  suflicienily  clear;  the  binding  is  excellent,  neat 
and  substantial ;  while  the  portrait  and  four  steel  en- 
gravinjrs  are  very  fine.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  edi- 
tion is  not  only  eminently  satisfactory  for  the  price, 
but  is  good  enough  for  any  library. 
Hegkl's  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  of  His- 
tory. An  Exptsition.  By  George  S.  A/orris. 
C/tiargo:  S.  C.  Griggs  <Sr*  Co,  idtfio.y  pp.  jo6. 
We  know  of  no  mere  valuable  and  important  work 
for  the  student  of  human  thought  than  •*  Grij^gs's 
Philosophical  Classics,"  a  series  of  masterly  exposi- 
tions of  the  great  German  philosophers,  of  which  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  sixth  thus  far  issued.  None 
but  the  specialist  can  afford  to  study  the  original  vol- 
uminous works  of  the  great  German  thinkers,  whose 
influence  is  siill  so  strong  on  theworld^s  thought  and 
life.  iLven  the  specialist,  however,  can  hardly  do 
without  the  eminently  able  and  compact  little  vol- 
umes of  this  series ;  while  for  the  general  student 
they  are  incomparably  the  best  helps — the  most  relia- 
ble and  thorough,  the  clearest  and  fullest,  to  be  had 
in  our  language.  The  present  volume  is  of  special 
worth  and  importance  at  this  time,  when  the  study  of 
Civics  is  occupying  more  and  more  of  its  deserved 
attention  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  a  study  on 
wliich  as  yet  no  adequate  text  book  is  in  existence. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  bears  directly  upon  this 
subject,  dealing  with  its  fundamental  principles,  and 
furnishing  thought  and  suggestions  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  teacher  of  Civics.  The  second  part  is 
equally  important  and  helpful  to  the  teacher  of  his 
tory  who  is  not  content  with  teaching  mere  dates  and 


events,  but  would  understand  their  causes  and  rea- 
sons, and  the  grand  unity  that  underlies  them  all. 
Dr.  Morris,  the  editor  of  the  series,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  making  clear  liegePs  philosophy  as  ap- 
plied by  himself  to  these  subjects.  The  volume  is 
worthy  of  its  predecessors.  The  entire  series  ought 
to  be  in  every  Teachers'  Library,  and  in  ev.ery  Nor- 
mal Sciiool  ;.nd  College  in  the  land.  The  value  of 
the  books  is  quite  disproportionate  to  size  and  price. 
The  Philosophy  of  Theism.  By  Borden  P. 
Boivne,  Neso  York:  Harper  <Sr»  Bros,  8vo,^ 
pp.yi-\-26g.     Price  $t  yS' 

In  our  review,  some  months  ai;o,of  Prof.  Bowne's 
"  Introduction  to  Psychological  Theory,"  we  pointed 
out  the  characteristics  of  this  rising  philosophical 
writer,  and  of  his  philosophy.  He  is,  in  the  main,  a 
follower  of  the  German  Lotze,  thoujjh  differing  from 
him  on  many  minor  points.  He  differs  from  nearly 
all  other  writers  on  philosophical  subjects  in  his  emi- 
nently clear,  untechnical,  and  even  sprightly  style. 
His  ability  in  this  respect  is  something  remarkable, 
and  his  merit  great,  as  by  this  means  he  makes  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  a  study  that  too  often  becomes 
burdensome,  especially  to  the  young  reader,  because 
of  the  heaviness  and  dryness  of  style  in  which  it  is 
usually  presented.  In  the  volume  before  us,  Prof. 
Bowne  does  not  attempt  to  "  prove"  the  existence 
of  God ;  he  does  not  think  that  demonstration  is 
either  possible  or  necessary.  "  We  simply  hope,"  he 
says  himself,  "to  show  that  without  a  theistic  faith 
we  must  stand  as  dumb  and  helpless  before  the  deeper 
questions  of  thought  and  life  as  a  Papuan  or  Patagon- 
ian  before  an  eclipse," — which  so  far  as  known  to  us, 
none  of  the  dominant  philosophies  of  the  present 
deny  !  The  book  is  suggestive,  stimulating,  thought- 
provoking;  and  its  mechanical  make  up  is  excep- 
tionally good. 

A  History  of  Elizabethan  Literature.  By 
George  Saintsbury.  London  and  N10  )rork : 
Macmillan  is*  Co.  Cr.  8vo.  pp.  ^7/.  Price,  $i.yS' 
Beautiful  as  to  paper,  typography,  and  binding,  as 
are  all  the  publications  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  this  vol- 
ume, by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  English  men 
of  letters,  must  at  once  take  its  place  as  an  authority 
on  the  richest  of  all  periods  of  English  literature,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  difficult  of  adev|uate  treat- 
ment. There  are  few  men  living  who  arc  as  compe- 
tent as  Mr.  Saintsbury  to  give  us  a  work  on  the  Eliz- 
abethan literature  as  fresh,  original,  thoroughly  criti- 
cal, and  at  the  same  time  engagingly  interesting  as  is 
this  one.  We  are  not  acquaint t^d  with  any  similar 
work  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  It  very  wisely 
proceeds  on  the  too  often  forgotten  principle  that  a 
history  of  literature  is  not  meant  to  l)e  a  biography  of 
authors.  First  and  last,  Mr.  Sainlsbury's  work  is  crit- 
ical and  historical  in  the  true,  best  sense  of  the  word. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  is  to  be  only  one  of  four 
similar  volumes,  each  treating  of  a  main  period  of 
English  literature,  and  each  intrusted  to  a  writer  who 
has  made  that  period  his  (larticular  study.  The  period 
preceding  the  Elizabethan,  from  the'  earliest  times, 
will  be  treated  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke ;  that  ot 
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the  eighteenth  century  hy  JEcImund  Gosse;  and  that  | 
of  mo<lern  tinusby  Prof.  Dowden.*  The  four  volumes, 
when  computed,  will  (;ive  us  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, scholaily  and  thorough  history  of  English  litera- 
ture that  has  yet  appeared.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  of  it  ivh'^n  the  remaining  volumes  shall  be  pub- 
lishetl.  Meanwhile  we  heartily  commend  Mr.  Saints- 
bury's  volume  to  our  teachers  and  to  all  students  of 
literature,  as  superior  to  any  other  work  on  the  Eliza- 
bethan })eriod  extant. 

The    IJkst    Reading.     T/iird  Series,    Edited  by 
Lytids   E.  Jones,     New  \ork:  G.  P,   Puinatn^s 
Sous.     Svo.^pp,  to8.     Price ^$t. CO. 
To  all  l)ook  buyers,  indeed  to  all  book  lovers,  and 
more  especially  to  all  school  directors,  superintend- 
ents   and  teachers,   lii)rarians,   reading   circles  and 
others,  this  compact  liille  volume   should    be  very 
welcome,  as  it  inus!  be  exceedingly  helpful.     It  is 
simply  a  "priced  and  classiBed  bibliography,  for  easy 
reference,  of  the  more  important  English  and  Amer- 
ican publications  for  the  five  years  ending  December 
I,  1886.**     tor  example,  under  '*  Educaiion"  there 
is  given  a  list  of  l>ooks  published  since  1881  on  this 
subject,  telling  where  each  was  published,  and  its 
price,  l>esides  which  we  are  referred  for  others  to 
*^  J/yi^ift/e*    and    **  A'ittderi^artenJ'^     The    purpose 
and  use'ulness  of  such  a  work  of  easy  reference  are 
so  evident  as  to  need  no  comment  from  us. 
Hours  with  Men  and  Books.    Bv  IVm,  Muthnvs, 
LL.D.     J'iiVenth     thousand,     Chicago:    S.    C, 
Crii^gs  &^  Co,     ismo.^pp.  384,     Priie^$i.^o, 
Last  month  we  commended  to  our  readers'  atten- 
tion the  same  author's  volume  of  essays  on  "  Men, 
Places  and  Things."     The  present  work  is  uniform 
with  it,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  companion  volume. 
It  contains  twenty-one  sprightly  and  scholarly  essa)  s 
and  address<*s  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  Robert 
South,    De   Quincey,   Spurgeon,   Study  of   Modern 
Lan;^uages,  Are  We  Anglo-Saxon  ?  Literary  Triflers, 
Book  Buying,  A    Pinch  of  Snuff,  etc.     All  of  them 
sparkle  with  fresh  thought,  a  good  deal  ol  wit,  and  a 
vast  array  of  out  of-theway  anecdote,  quotation,  and 
literary  odds  and  ends.     In  a  thoroughly  engaging 
manner,  which  makes  their  perusal  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion, we  are  given  not  only  much  suggestion  for  fur- 
ther thought,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  real  information 
and  interesting  fact  of  a  kind  scarcely  to  be  found 
anywhere  else   without  much  labor.     We  commend 
this  and  Dr.  Mathews's  other  volumes  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  makeup  of  the  books  is  superior, 
handsome  and  substantial,  as  are  all  the  publications 
of  this  leading  western  pullishing  house. 
Washington  and  His  Country.    Being  living's 
J  if e    of   W'ishin\^Umt   Abridged  for  the   use  of 
S' hoots,  with  Luiline  of  U.  S.  History  from  Dis- 
covery  of  America   to   End  of  Civil    I'Var.     By 
John   J-iske.     Bostin  :  Cinn  6f*  Co,     j2mo.,  pp, 
biS.     Price,  8s  cents. 

The  publishers  of  the  series  of  "  Classics  for  Chil- 
dren," to  which  we  have  often  called  attention,  have 
done  wisely  in  adding  to  that  series  Irving's  Classic 
Life  of  Washington,  wisely  in  abridging  his  four 
volumes  into  one,  and  wisely  in  .<>ecunng  so  excep- 
tionally competent  a  writer  and  historian  as  Mr. 
Fiske  to  do  the  delicate  work  of  abridging  and 
the  diflficult  work  of  supplementing.  The  result  be- 
fore us  is  a  connected,  concise,  clear,  and  most  ex- 
cellent history  of  the  Unhed  States,  eminently  inter- 
esting, truly  philosophical,  and  altogether  far  more 
satisfactory  than  nine-tenths  of  the  short  histories  and 
historical  text- books  in  the  market. 


The  Beginnings  of  Civilization.  By  Chas.  W, 
Hutsvn.  Ntw  York:  John  B.  Aldtn.  j2mo.,pp. 
242.     Price,  JO  cents, 

A  modest  but  Echolarly  work,  well  described  in  its 
title,  filling  a  place  in  our  historical  literature  hitherto 
occupied  only  by  such  works  as  are  inaccessible  or 
useless  to  the  average  reader,  and  even  to  tlie  average 
student  and  teacher  of  history.  Its  usefulness  for 
teachers  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  author  him- 
self is  a  teacher,  and  originally  prepared  this  volume 
for  use  in  his  history  classes.  It  is  woith  much  more 
than  it  costs  to  any  one. 

Introductory  Steps  in  Science.    For  the  U^e  of 
Schools,     By  Paul  Bert.      Tianslated  by  A/.   F, 
Vallitte,  LL.  D,     Revised  and  eu landed  by  fohn 
Micklebcrough,  Ph,  D,     Ke^v  Yoik:  D.  Appteton 
dr*  Co.  /2mo.,pp.j6j,     Piice,  go  cents. 
A  former  edition  of  this  book  was  favorably  no- 
ticed in  these  columns  more  than  a  year  ago.     The 
present  volume  is  superior  to  that,  belter  translated, 
better  adaj  ted  to  American  .schools,  and  published  in 
much    better  form.     M.  Bert's  work,  especially   in 
this  edition,  is  one  of  the  very  best  introductions  to 
the  study  of  natural  history  and  sciences  in  existence, 
because  it  teaches  the  jnipil  to  observe,  think,  and 
express  himself,  instead  of  merely  to  remember  and 
repeat  the  observations  and  expressions  of  another. 
The  seven  parts  of  the  original  are  here  combined  in 
the  one  volume,  treating  of  animals,  plants,  minerals, 
and  rock  formations,  physics,  chemistry,  animal  phy- 
siology, and  vegetable  physioltigy.     We  repeat  our 
conviction  that  there  is  no  better  work  of  the  kind  to 
be  had  in  the  language. 

Animal  Lifx  in  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land.  A 
Zoology  for  yrung  People.  Bv  Sarah  Cooper, 
Atw  }ork:  Harper  6*  Bros.  j2mo.,  pp.  41^. 
Price,  $i.2S' 

This  elementary  zoology  shares  much  of  the  merit 
of  M.  Bert's  work.  It  is  simple  in  style,  entettain- 
ingly  written,  yet  accurate  and  scientific  in  its  state- 
ments, method,  and  arrangement.  It  likew  ise  leaches 
observation  instead  of  memoiization.  Its  illustra- 
tions are  so  excellent  as  to  deserve  special  mention. 
Few  publishing  houses  besides  Harpers'  could  pro- 
duce an)  thing  as  fine.  We  have  never  seen  liner 
pictures  in  any  text  hook.  Teachers  of  zoology 
would  do  well  to  give  this  work  a  careful  examina- 
tion before  adopting  any  other. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  as  a  Man  of  Letters.  By 
John  Bach  McAIaster.  Boston  :  Jfonxhtcn,  Mifflin 
dr»  Co.  j6mo.,pp.  2gj.  Price,  $1.2^, 
A  considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  ap])ear- 
ance  of  the  ninth  and  this  thetentli  volume  in  the  ad- 
mirable *•  American  Men  of  Letters"  seiies.  A  lit- 
tle delay,  however,  is  b<tter  than  undue  haste  in  such 
a  series  as  this;  for  it  is  to  contuin  the  standard  biog- 
raphies of  America's  leading  writers,  in  ihe  prepara- 
tion of  which  accuracy  and  reliability,  as  well  as  de- 
liberation of  judgment  and  calmest  criticism,  are  essen- 
tial requirements.  Prof.  McM aster  was  particularly 
well  qualified  to  insure  all  these  qualities  in  his  work 
on  Franklin, and  has  succeeded  in  gi>iiig  us  one  of  the 
most  enteitaining  books  of  the  wl.ol«i  series.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  his  exceptionally  bright  .style  .  and 
partly  also  to  the  fact  that,  in  >pite  of  Fianklin*s 
character  and  achievements  as  a  scienti>t  and  pt)liti- 
cian  being  so  well  known,  his  life  as  a  man  of  letters 
is  concerned  with  much  that  is  novel  ami  quite  un- 
unknown  to  the  average  American.  The  book  is  one 
that  should  be  specially  in  demand  In  our  Slate,  treat- 
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ing  as  it  does  of  the  first  literary  man  Pennsylvania 
ever  produced,  and,  it  must  be  added,  also  one  of  the 
greatest.     Franklin's  services  to  literature  were  not 
as  great  as  his  services   through  literature  to  Ameri- 
can social  and  political  life.     The  portrait  serving  as 
frontispiece  is  exceptionally  fine.    ,The  volume  is  in- 
tensely  int«.  resting   from   beginning  to  end,  and  for 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  is  well  woithy 
of  its  excellent   predecessors.     It   will  be  a  valuble 
addition  lo  the  school  library,  and  claims  the  special 
attention  of  all  reading  circles  and  literary  clubs. 
Half   Hours  with  the  Stars.    A  Plain  and 
Ji.asy  Guide  to  the  Knotuledge  af  the  Constella- 
titns.      Mops  and  'lexts   Speciaily  Prepared  for 
American    Students.     By   Richard  A,    Proctor, 
F,  K.  A.  S.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
4f't.     Price,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Proctor  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  noted 
astronomers  living,  but  also  has  the  gift,  mure  than 
most  others,  of  presenting  his  scimce  in  a  simple, 
popular  and  attractive  manner.  In  this  beautifully 
made  book  he  shows,  by  means  of  twelve  stellar 
maps,  the  position  for  the  United  States  of  the  prin- 
cipal star  groups  night  after  night  throughout  any 
year.  His  explanatory  text  and  introduction  render 
a  teacher  almost  unnecessary  to  any  one  having  this 
book  before  him.  The  work  is  one  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  pupils  acquainted  with  the  stars 
themselves  before  trying  to  learn  *'all  about  the  stars.'* 
Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Por  Schools 
and  General  headers.  By  J.  D.  Evtrett,  D.C.L., 
<SrV.  New  York :  D.  AppUton  6*  Co,  Pp.  jjj. 
In  this  compact  little  work  a  felt  want  promises  to 
be  supplied,  namely,  the  want  of  a  work  that  shall 
give  the  latest  results  and  conclusions  on  the  subjects 
of  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Heat,  Light,  Sound, 
Magnetism,  Kleciiicity,  and  Electric  Currents,  and 
that  shall  give  them  with  scientific  accuracy  and  yet 
simply,  in  an  interesting  and  untechnical  manner. 
With  the  aid  of  over  200  illustrations.  Prof.  Everett 
seems  to  us  to  have  accomplished  this  as  nearly  as 
can  be  done.  The  result  is  a  work  accurate  and 
authoritative  enough  to  serve  as  a  text-book,  and 
bright  and  entertaining  enough  to  be  used  as  a  scho  j1 
reader. 

Complete  German  Manual.    For  High  Schools 
and  Colleges.     By    Wesley    C.   :iavfyer.    Ph.   D. 
Chicago  :  John  C.  Buckbee  6*  Co,   j2mo.,  pp.  jjj. 
Price,  $1.20. 
Graded   German   Lessons.      Being  a   Practical 
German    Urammar,  by  VVm.  Evsenbach,  Rei'ised 
with  Notes   by  IVm.    C.   Collar,  A,  M.     Boston : 
Ginn  6^  Co.     i2mo., pp.  j6o.     Price,  $t.^o. 
Both  of  these  works  are  of  unusual  excellence,  and 
both    are   exceptionally    handsome   and    well  made 
books.    Professor  Sawyer's  Manual  claims  to  furnish 
in  a  clear  and  concise  form  all  the  material  required 
preparatory  to  the  reading  of  German  literature,  or 
carrying   on   German  conversation  and  corresjx>nd- 
ence.     It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  hapay  combination  of 
formal   grammar   and   practical  drill.     Its  exercises 
and  selections  have  the  rare  merit  of  being  specimens 
of  the  best  German  classic  literature.     We  like  the 
work.     Mr.    Collar's   book   is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment in  many  res|)ects  on   Eysenbach's  well  known 
grammar,  is  more  logical  and  systematic  in  arrange- 
ment,   has   more   exercises  and   fuller  vocabularies. 
Otherwise    the    excellent  features    of    Eysenbach's 
work  are  mainly  retained,  and  very  wisely,  for  the 
latter  is  and  will  long  renuin  a  standard  text- book  of 
the  German  language. 


Wide  Aware.  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magatint 
for  Young  People,  Boston:  D.Lothrop  Company, 
Subscription,  $2.40  yearly. 

A  year's  subscription  to  this  high  class  magazine 
for  children  W\\\  do  them  as  much  good,  give  them 
as  much  instruction,  conduce  to  their  general  culture, 
and  furnish  them  with  more  wholesome  entertain- 
ment, than  could  be  done  by  any  other  single  means. 
Wide  Awake  is  absolutely  without  a  rival  in  juven.le 
periodical  literature.  It  has  made  a  place  for  itself 
which  only  it  can  fill.  For  1888  it  promises  to  furn 
ish  even  more  and  better  reading  and  pictures  than 
in  the  past,  serials,  sketches,  poems,  by  more  than 
fifty  of  the  most  famous  writers  for  young  people  in 
the  world,  such  as  Stedman,  Lang,  Haggard,  Ik 
Marvel,  Brooks,  Lathrop,  Burroughs,  and  a  host  of 
others  as  well  known.  The  contents  of  the  twelve 
numbers  of  the  year  will  be  a  first*class  library  in 
themselves,  and  the  whole  will  cost  only  ^2.40 !  Wide 
Awake  has  well  been  called  *'  a  modern  wonder.'' 
Classics  for  Children.  Rob  Roy,  by  Walter 
Scott.  Complete  with  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  D. 
II.  M.  Boston :  Ginn  6*  Co.  i2mo.,  boards. 
pp'SOJ'     Price,  yo  cents. 

The  publishers  have  done  well  to  include  this 
novel,  one  of  the  best  of  Scott's,  in  their  admirable 
seiies,  to  the  merits  of  which  as  supplementary  read- 
ers, or  for  school  libraries  and  reading  circles,  we 
have  often  referred  in  the  past.  The  series  deserves 
its  popularity. 

Primary  Methods.    A  Complete  and  Methodical 
Presentation  of  the  Uses  of  Kindergarten  A/cUer- 
ialin  the  Hork  if  the  Primary  School.     By    W 
A.  Htilman,  A.  M.    New  }ofk:  A.  S.  Barnes  <&• 
Co.     i2mo.,pp.  166,     Itlust  rated. 
The  Principles  and  Practice  op  Early  and 
1 N  FA  NT  Sc  hoo  L  Educat  ION.     By  James  C  urrie, 
A.    M.     Introduction    by    Clarence   E.  Meloney^ 
A.  M.     New  York:  E.  L.  Ketlogg  6f  Co.   idmo., 
pp.  2Ss.    illustrated.     Price,  $1.23. 
IndustrialTraining.     a  Guide  to  Manual  Train- 
ing.    By  Samuel  G,  Love  and  Mary  R.  Willard. 
Jllustrated  by  Vesta  Willard.     P/ew  i^ork  :   E.  L, 
Kellogg  &*  Co.  j2mo., pp.  J06.     Price,  $i.y§. 
The  multiplication  of  tx>oks  on  industrial  training, 
object  teaching,  kindergarten  methods,  etc.,  shows 
very  clearly  the  present  educational  tendency,  and 
that  Comenius,  Froebel  and  Pcsialuzzi  did  not  live  in 
vain.     It  is  the  subject  that  just  now  is  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  educators.   The  fullest,  most  .satit»factory 
and  practical  exposition  of  the  piinciples  and  methods 
of  kindergarten  and  indusiiial  training  that  we  have 
yet  seen  is  contained  in  the  book  ot   Mr.  Hailman, 
who  speaks  as  one  having  authority,  being  superin- 
tendent of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.)   schools,  and  that  of 
Superintendent  Love,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.     The  first 
gives  a  complete  and  systematic  course  of  manual 
training,   fur   Primary  Schools,  in  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Drawing,  and  other  branches,  x^ith  full  de- 
scription  of  all    needed   kindergarten   mateiial  and 
methods.      The  last  gives  a  similar  course,  after  dis- 
cussing the  principles,  for  Secondary,  Grammar,  and 
High  Schools,  Iwsides  Primary  Schools,  bul)stantially 
as  it  was  prepared  for,  tried,  and  found  satisfactory, 
in  the  Publie  Schools  of  Jamestown,  N.   Y.     With 
these  two  volumes  at  hand  the  industrial  instructor 
will  find  himself  well  "  armed  and  equipped  "  for  his 
work.     II  there  is  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive 
work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Primary  School 
teaching,  we  have  not  seen  it.     Mr.  Currie  recognizes 
that  such  teaching,  more  important  than  any  other,  is 
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also  in  many  essential  respects  different  from  all 
other,  and  so  needs  and  deserves  separate  treatment. 
This  he  has  given  it  in  his  volume,  and  in  a  spirit 
and  manner  so  commendable  that  Infant  School 
teachers  are  to  be  congratulated.  The  book  is  ad- 
mirable in  every  respect.  It  should  yet  be  noted  that 
all  of  the  above  books  are  exceptionally  fine  and 
attractive  specimens  of  the  printer's  and  binder's  skill. 
Sociology.  By  John  Bascom,  Author  of  "  Political 
Economy^  **  Ethics,''  etc.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  i2mo.,pp.  264.  Price,  $i.SO. 
Those  acquainted  with  Prof.  Bascom*s  numerous 
other  works  on  philosophical  subjects  will  be  glad  that 
ao  clear  a  thinker,  so  forceful  a  writer,  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  production  of  a  book  like  this,  on  a  sub- 
ject whereon  there  are  but  few  treatises  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  elementary  student  and  general 
reader.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  other  work  of  the 
kind  that  could  take  the  place  of  this  one  for  that 
class  of  readers.  It  is,  of  course,  not  as  complete  and 
exhaustive  a  treatment  of  the  -subject  as,  for  example, 
Spencer's  "Principles  of  Sociology,"  or  even  as 
Fiske's  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy.**  It 
is  rather  only  an  outline  of  the  comprehensive  field, 
defining  its  various  departments  and  their  relations  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  whole.  Flence  it  is  divided  into 
chapters  on  Customs,  Government,  Economics,  Reli- 
gion, Ethics,  their  inter-relation.  Social  Problems,  and 
a  concluding  one  on  "  The  Goal.'*  The  method, 
while  scientific,  is  often  somewhat  dogmatic,  but  al- 
ways suggestive  ;  the  spirit  is  wholly  Christian.  It  is 
a  work  needed  in  the  thorough  study  of  Civics,  and 
probably  the  best  of  its  kind  extant  for  school  use. 
The  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  With 
Some  Applications  to  Questions  of  the  Day.  By 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  6r*  Co.  i2mo.,pp.  jbj. 
Uniform  with  the  rest  of  Appleton's  excellent 
series  of  "  Science  Text  Books,"  this  admirably  ar- 
ranged and  thorough  work  will  at  once  take  its  place 
as  a  standard  text-book  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Its  publication  now  is  specially  timely.  As 
an  important  element  of  Civics,  Political  Economy  is 
destined  speedily  to  receive  more  attention  than  has 
yet  been  given  it  in  our  schools ;  and  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  text-books  on  it  should  be 
reliable,  scientific,  unpartisan,  yet  not  "inhuman  and 
pitiless,"  but  Christian  in  spirit.  These  are  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  Dr.  Laughlin's  book.  After 
discussing  the  **  Principles  of  Puliiical  Economy  "  in 
Part  First,  under  the  three  leading  heads  of  Produc- 
tion, Exchange,  and  Distribution,  the  Second  Part 
is  devoted  to  "  Descriptive  Political  Economy,"  and 
the  application  of  the  principles  to  such  practical 
questions  of  Socialism,  Taxation,  the  National  Debt, 
Free  Trade  and  IVotection,  Bi  MetalHsm,  U.  S. 
Notes,  Banking,  the  National  Banking  System,  the 
Labor  Problem,  and  Co-operation.  We  commend 
the  work  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 
The  Teaching  of  Geography.  Suggestions  re- 
garding Principles  and  Methods  for  the  Use  of 
Teachers.  By  Archibald  Ceikie,  LL.  D.,  F.  R. 
S.  London  and  New  Yotk;  Macmillan  dr*  Co. 
/6mo.    pp.202. 

There  is  probably  no  man  living  whose  words  on 
the  subject  discussed  in  this  volume  are  entitled  to 
greater  respect  than  those  of  the  author.  He  has, 
indeed,  laid  all  intelligent  teachers  under  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  by  this  wise,  earnest,  suggestive,  and 
practical  little  book.  The  leading  idea  is  that  radi- 
cal reform  is  needed  to  make  geography,  not,  as  now, 


chiefly  a  memory  exercise,  but  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion and  inference,  and  so  a  training  of  the  eye  and 
reason.    Teachers  of  geography  will  find  the  book 
full  of  interest  and  helplulness,  and  invaluable  in 
their  studies  and  instruction. 
English  History  from  CoNTEMroRARY  Writer*. 
Edited  by  Jfi  York  Powell.     New    York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 
L   The  Misrule  of  Henry  III.     Extracts  from  the 
Writings  of  Matthew  Paris^  Robert  Grosseteste, 
Adam  of  March,  etc..  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.  A.     i6mo.    pp.ijd. 
IL  Edxvard  III,  and  His   Wars.     Extracts  from 
Froissart,  Jehan  le  Bel,  Knighton,  Adam  of  Mur- 
imuth,  Robert  of  Avesbury,  Lanercost,  State  Pa- 
pers, etc.  Arranged  and  Edited  W.J.  Ashley,  M. 
A,     i6mo.    pp.igd. 

The  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for  undertak- 
ing the  publication  of  such  a  unique  series  of  little 
volumes  by  which  the  chief  original  authorities  on 
which  the  more  recent  works  of  history  are  based  are 
made  accessible  to  the  student.  This  doubles  the  in- 
terest  and  the  profit  of  historical  study.  The  plan  is 
this:  "To  each  well-defined  period  of  our  history  is 
given  a  little  volume  made  up  of  extracts  from  the 
chronicles.  State  papers,  memoirs  and  letters  of  the 
time,  as  also  from  other  contemporary  literature,  the 
whole  chronologically  arranged,  and  chosen  so  as  to 
give  a  living  picture  of  the  effect  produced  upon  each 
generation  of  the  political,  religious,  social  and  intel- 
lectual movements  in  which  it  took  part."  Numer- 
ous fac  simile  cuts  and  maps  from  contemporary 
works  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  books.  It 
is  a  series  which  ought  by  all  means  find  a  place  in 
every  school  library. 
A  Popular  Chemistry.    By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph, 

D.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  6*  Co.    pp.  J27. 
The  Principles  of  Theoretical   Chemistry. 
With   Sprcial  Reference  to  the    Constitution   of 
Chemical  Compounds.      By  Ira  Reinsen.     Third 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Philadelphia: 
Lea  Brothers  dr»  Co.     i2mo.,  pp.  ji8. 
Prof.  Steele'  book  is  simply  an  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  his  well-known  and  popular  "  Four- 
teen Weeks  in  Chemistry.**     It  has  all  the  excellen. 
cies  of  the  former,  thoroughness  and  comprehensive  • 
ness  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity  of  method  and 
statement.  It  deserves  to  become  even  a  greater  favor- 
ite in  our  schools  than  his  former  work  has  been.  Prof. 
Remsen's  work,  too,  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind.    It  treats  only  of  theoretical  chemistry,  and 
is  suited  for  more  advanced  students.     The  revision 
and  additions  to  previous  editions  that  have  been 
made  in  this  one,  are    considerable  and  important, 
and  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.     It  is  equally  well 
suited  for  the  private  student  and  for  class  use. 
The  Riverside  Literature  Series.  No.2g.  Little 
Daffydowndilh  and  Other  Stories  by  Hawthorne, 
with  Biographical  Sketch.    No.  30.    The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal  and  Other  Poems,  by  James  Russell 
Lowell.    With  Notes.  Issued  Monthly.    Yearly  Sub- 
scriptions, $i.2S'    Single  nuvibers,  /j*  cents.     Bos- 
ton  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  6*  Co. 
We  can  add  nothing  to  what  we  have  already  said 
in  praise  of  this  excellent  series.     If  we  could  but 
persuade  superintendents  and  directors  to  examine 
the  little  books,  we  believe  they  would  soon  be  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  of  our  State,  as  they  have  been 
in  dozens  of  others,  as  the  best  readers,  or  at  least 
supplementary  readers,  in  existence.    They  are  our 
ideal  of  what  school  readers  should  be. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  WONDER 

With  s^rit. 
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J.  J.   ROtJSSBAD. 
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II                              '^   1^    T*  ^ 

1.  Thoughts    of    won-der!     O     how     mijgh-tylHow  sm  -pen-dous!    how     pro  -  found! 

2.  Thoiu   •   ands  thro'  the   hours  of       darkness,  Stud  the    con -cave        of      the  sky: 

3.  Pauset        my  thoughts,  lo!  numerous       be-ings    More  on      ev*  -  ry        plan  -  et  there; 
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All  the  stars  that  spar  -  kle  yon-der,  Roll  m 
Thousands,  thousands  hid  from  science.  Shine  un 
All        for    breath,  and    life,   and         guidance.   Sub    -    ject 


orbs    of      vast-ness  round. 

seen    by      mor  •  tal      eye. 

to     their    Mak-er*s     care. 
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Thoughts  of  won-der!     O    how    might- y!    How     stu   -  pen-dousi    how     pro -found I 
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Thoughts 

Thoughts  of  won  -  derl 


O    how    mieht  -  y  1    How     stu 


aueht  -  y  1    How 


pen  -  dous !     how     pro  -  found ! 


irnFfir  i'lFf  if-ftf-fifiii 


I       I 


Every  world  has  hills  and  valleys, 
And  His  hand  formed  every  flower, 

Every  golden-winged  insect. 

Sporting  in  the  fragrant  bower. — Cho. 


5.  Every  little  joy  and  sorrow, 
Every  hope  and  every  fear. 
Follow  His  supreme  dircetkm. 
Fully  as  some  migjbCy  sphere.^-CHO. 


HEAVEN  IS  MY  HOME. 


T.  B.  TatijO«. 
Akthur  S.  Suxxivah. 
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1.  I'm    but   a  stranger  here,  Heaven  Is  my  home;  Earth  is     a    desert  drear,  Heaven  is  my  home. 

2.  Whattho' the  tempestrage.  Heaven  is  my  home ;  Short  is    my   pilgrimage.  Heaven  is  my  home. 

3.  Thereat  mySaviour'sside,  Heaven  is  my  home;  I      shall  be   glor-i-fied,  Heaven  is  my  home. 
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Danger  and  sorrow  stand  Round  me  on  every  hand,  Heav'n  is  my  father -land,  Heav'nismyhome. 

Time's  cold  and  wintry  blast.  Soon  will  be  overpast  I  shall  reach  home  at  last,    Heav'nismyhome. 

There  are  the  good  and  blest,  Those  I  loved  most  and  best,There,  too,  I  soon  shall  rest,  Hcav'n  is  my  homO. 


By  permission  Oliver  Dit«on  l(  Tnnipanv. 
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EVERY  teacher  of  young  children  should 
know  how  to  tell  stories,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  interesting  and  instructing  the  chil- 
dren, and  partly  for  the  sake  of  furnishing 
material  for  language  lessons.  A  well-told 
story  serves  as  a  model  for  the  pupils,  which 
they  will  unconsciously  intimate.  More 
direct  help  to  a  correct  and  easy  expression 
may  be  given  if,  when  the  story  is  told,  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  reproduce  the  principal 
points  of  it  in  their  own  words.  Let  the 
story  be  such  as  will  interest  the  children, 
and  teach  a  useful  lesson  without  bringing 
out  the  moral  too  plainly. 

If  the  teacher  has  not  the  art  of  telling 
stories,  he  may  read  from  a  book  such 
stories  as  the  children  have  not  seen.  Bet- 
ter than  this,  however,  is  reading  at  sight 
by  the  children.  If  they  know  that  such 
reading  will  be  followed  by  a  reproduction 
of  the  thought  expressed,  their  interest  in 
and  attention  to  what  is  read  will  be  in- 
creased, and  a  greater  number  of  ideas  will 
be  gained.  In  the  lower  grades  the  subject- 
matter  may  be  brought  out  by  skillful  ques- 
tioning. When  this  is  done  the  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  give  the  story  in 
a  connected  form,  and  always  in  their  own 
language.  Unless  care  is  taken,  they  will 
seek  to  remember  words  only,  and  give  the 
language  of  the  book.  In  the  higher  grades, 
with  little  or  no  questioning  the  pupils 
should  be  able  to  give^the  substance  of  the 
article  read,  first  orally  and  then  in  writing. 
The  written  work  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, corrected,  and  rewritten.  One  of 
the  most  common  faults  is  the  making  of 
short  and  disconnected  sentences — a  fault 
which   is    allowable   with    beginners,   but 


which  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Let  the  sentences  be  made  so  as  to 
read  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  without  many 
breaks  or  the  use  of  too  many  connectives. 

We  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that 
it  does  not  so  much  matter  what  subjects  are 
studied  in  school  or  college,  as  how  they  are 
studied.  If  the  only  method  of  instruction 
is  that  of  a  dull,  mechanical  routine,  and  the 
only  faculty  appealed  to  is  memory,  the  re- 
sults will  be  very  much  the  same,  and  as 
melancholy,  whatever  the  subjects  may  be; 
but  if  there  be  the  living  presence  of  an 
accomplished,  sympathetic  and  inspiring 
teacher,  the  thought  kindles  itself  at  the  fire 
of  living  thought,  and  the  spirit  grows  by 
the  mysterious  contact  of  spirit.  Linguistic, 
historical  and  scientific  subjects  become  an- 
imate, because  there  is  constant  appeal  to 
the  reflective  or  imaginative  powers;  lan- 
guages called  dead  live  anew ;  the  great  and 
good  of  past  ages  are  again  instinct  with  life 
and  passion;  and  even  formulas,  which  in 
other  hands  would  only  bewilder  and  puz- 
zle, have  their  meaning  and  force  made  clear 
as  noon -day.  And  what  is  of  even  greater 
moment  to  the  community,  a  man  of  high 
ideas  himself,  his  greatest  ambition  is  to  in- 
spire with  lofty  principle,  to  inculcate  clear 
and  transparent  conduct,  truthfulness,  hon- 
esty, unselfishness,  modesty;  an  abjmina* 
tion  of  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all  unchari- 
tableness,  and  an  indignation  at  eve^y  form 
of  wrong  and  injustice. — Canada  Review. 

I  COMMEND  to  you  the  school  teacher  who 
cares  for  atmospheres,  impressions  and  tone 
quite  as  much  as  for  text-books,  tasks,  and 
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for  accuracy  in  recitation.  I  ask  you  to 
help  him  when  he  tries  to  make  his  bchool- 
room  a  place  of  neatness  and  brightness  with 
plants,  flowers,  pictures,  statuettes,  window 
and  wall  hangings,  and  whatever  beside  may 
give  ideas  of  taste,  of  purity,  of  restfulness, 
and  which  will  fill  his  soul  with  images  and 
memories  to  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  lifev 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  safeguard 
against  evil.  We  have  been  in  school-rooms 
that  were  thus  ornamented  and  beautified 
from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year. 
Flowers  and  vines  graced  the  windows,  en- 
gravings and  portraits  adorned  the  walls, 
statuary  beautified  odd  niches,  objects  of 
interest  and  curiosity  relieved  the  corners,  a 
congenial  and  happy  teacher  presided,  and 
bright  children  fiHed  the  room  with  sun- 
shine from  happy  fares. — Dr,  /.  H.  Vincent, 

What  a  teacher  does  by  himself  is  little ; 
what  he  induces  his  pupils  to  do  freely  is 
•everything ;  for  authority  is  not  constraint ; 
it  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  respect  and 
•devotion.  As  for  me,  as  long  as  I  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  education,  I  will  respect 
human  liberty  in  the  smallest  child,  and  that 
more  religiously  than  in  a  grown-up  man, 
for  this  latter  can  defend  him!>elf  against  me, 
and  the  child  cannot.  We  must  respect  the 
weakness,  but  also  the  power.  You  must 
win  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but  to  win  his 
heart  >ou  must  love  him.  Without  love 
•there  is  no  devotion  in  the  master,  no  affec- 
tion in  the  child.  Be  fathers  and  not  mas- 
ters to  these  boys;  but  even  that  is  not 
enough — be  their  mothers. — Dupanioup, 

Thomas  Edison,  the  electrician,  when 
asked  by  a  newspaper  interviewer  what  he 
thought  of  the  Keely  motor,  replied  :  **  I 
have  never  seen  it,  so  I  have  no  opinion 
about  it.  But  all  the  results  he  is  said  to 
have  obtained  can  be  got  from  compressed 
air.  All  the  air  in  this  room  ran  be  con- 
densed into  a  liquid  that  could  be  carried 
in  a  filbert  shell,  and  its  explosive  force 
would  be  tremendous.  Skilully  released 
and  reconstructed,  it  would  move  a  great 
machine."  In  reply  to  the  question,  **  When 
motive  power  gets  to  be  four  times  as  cheap 
as  it  is,  Mr.  Edison,  what  will  become  of 
the  laboring  man  ?"  **  He  will  be  enriched 
by  it.  Machinery  will  be  his  slave.  See 
how  machinery  has  multiplied  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  As  a  direct  result,  workingmen 
get  double  the  wages  they  did  then,  and  the 
necessities  of  life  cost  only  half  as  much. 
In  other  words,  a  hand  worker  can  to-day 
buy  four  times  as  much  with  ten  hours  of 


work  as  his  father  could  fifty  years  ago.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  a  skilled 
mechanic  can  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  with  a 
single  day's  work.  The  machinery  in  the 
United  States  represents  the  labor  of  i,o:o,- 
000,000  men,  or  fifty  times  as  much  labor 
as  that  of  all  the  men  in  the  country.  When 
motive  power  is  still  further  cheapened — 
say  in  another  generation — I  believe  that 
the  unskilled  laborer,  if  sober  and  industri- 
ous, can  have  a  house  of  his  own  and  a  horse 
and  carriage  and  a  library  and  a  piano.  It 
is  terrible  stupidity  that  leads  some  laboring 
men  to  suppose  that  machinery  is  their  foe. 
It  is  the  thing  that  gives  them  independence 
and  even  freedom.  Without  machinery 
society  would  drift  into  the  condition  of 
master  and  slave.  The  multiplication  of 
machinery  means  for  tvtry  worker  more 
food,  better  clothes,  better  house,  less  work. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  indefinite  increase 
of  machinery  is  going  to  solve  what  folks 
call  *  the  labor  question' — that  is,  the  desire 
of  hand -workers  to  get  a  bigger  slice  of  the 
margin  of  profit."  Scimtific  American. 

The  childhood  of  Dickens  was  so  shad- 
owed by  poverty,  and  his  sensitive  and  im- 
aginative mind  was  so  keenly  alive  to  his 
position,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
could  draw  an  absolutely  impartial  picture 
of  his  parents.  His  mother  had  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  droll  and  of  the  pathetic, 
and  likewise  considerable  dramatic  talent. 
She  was  a  comely  little  woman,  with  hand- 
some, bright  e)es,  and  a  genial,  agreeable 
person.  From  her  Dickens  undoubtedly 
inherited  his  temperament  and  intellectual 
gifts.  She  possessed  an  extraordinary  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  her  power  of  imagina- 
tion was  something  astonishing.  Her  per- 
ception was  quick,  and  she  unconsciously 
noted  everything  that  came  under  her  ob- 
servation. In  describing  ridiculous  occur- 
rences, her  talk  and  gestures  would  be  in- 
imitable, while  her  manner  was  of  the 
quaintest.  Dickens  declares  that  to  her  he 
owed  his  first  desire  for  knowledge,  and  that 
his  earliest  passion  for  reading  was  awakened 
by  his  mother,  who  taught  him  not  only  the 
first  rudiments  of  English,  but  also  a  little 
of  Latin.  Poverty  saddened  and  darkened 
many  years  of  her  life,  and  her  children 
were  early  compelled  to  leave  her  and  earn 
their  own  living,  but  they  all  honored  and 
loved  her  to  the  last,  as  she  desefved. 


The  venerable  but  vigorous  General  F. 
E.  Spinner,  formerly  United  States  Treas- 
urer, writes  from  his  camp  at  Pablo  Beach, 
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florida,  to  his  friends,  the  boy-^  of  America, 
to  spare  the  birds.  *'  I  well  recollect,"  he 
says,  <*  that  I  once  shot  a  robin.  He  Acir 
some  distance,  and  fell  in  the  tall  grass.  I 
went  and  picked  him  up  and  found  that  I 
bad  inflicted  a  fatal  wound  in  his  breast. 
The  poor  wounded  bird  looked  up  into  my 
€ace  so  imploringly  that  it  caused  me  to 
shed  tears,  and  now,  to  day,  at  the  age 
of  eighty* five  "years,  I  am  haunted  by  the 
pitiful,  imploring  look  of  that  innocent, 
dying  bird,  and  feelings  of  deep  remorse 
come  over  me  whenev  er  I  see  a  robin.  I 
would  be  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  to 
be  made  guiltless  of  the  wanton  murder  of 
that  poor,  innocent  bird."  The  General 
makes  a  special  plea  for  that  sweetest  of  all 
Anoerican  songsters,  the  ill-named  cat-bird. 
But  as  for  the  English  sparrow,  he  says  with 
righteous  wrath,  *'  Kill  him  wherever  you 
find  him,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He 
has  never  been  knawn  to  do  any  good,  and 
is  of  no  use.  Give  him  no  quarter,  but  go 
for  him  as  you  would  for  any  other  thief." 

Suppose  you  :had  a  choice  of  teachers. 
Oiie  was  a  well-trained  man  professionally ; 
the  other  was  not  well-<rained  in  that  line, 
but  was  a  round  man,  a  full  man,  a  cultured 
man — which  would  you  choose?  No  one 
of  experience  would  hesitate  in  selecting  the 
man  who  was  most  a  man.  The  grandest 
thing  in  connection  with  the  work  of  teach- 
ing IS  the  man  or  woman — that  quality  of 
spirit,  nature,  energy,  that  something  which, 
coming  in  contact  with  spirit,  polishes  spirit 
and  brgets  life.  It  is  not  mere  education, 
but  the  begetting  of  life  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  the  lifting  up  of  the  boy  and  girl  to 
see  beyond.  The  man  who  can  touch  life 
in  that  way  has  a  qualification  that  surpasses 
all  others.  Character  is  the  greatest  quali- 
fication for  any  man  or  woman  who  has  to  do 
with  the  work  of  training  children  or  youth, 
whether  in  school,  at  home,  or  elsewhere. 


In  the  recent  struggle  of  contending  edu- 
cators over  the  question  of  elective  studies, 
it  strikes  an  observer  that  due  respect  has 
hardly  been  paid  to  the  dibcipline  of  the 
will.  The  debate  has  been  carried  on  d- 
most  exclusively  with  reference  to  those  re- 
sults of  education  which  are  strictly  intel- 
lectual, man  being  treated  as  a  receptacle  of 
knowledge.  The  "  fetich"  is  not  alto- 
gether, as  Mr.  Adams  suggested,  the  dead 
bnguages,  but  knowledge  itself,  a  better 
idol  than  most,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
best  and  as  an  idol  not  good  at  all. 
Now,  if  modem  education  has  any  distin- 


guishing principle  it  is  that  it  is  its  busi- 
ness to  train,  enlarge,  and  invigorate  the 
man  in  all  the  parts  of  him,  the  integral 
sum  of  his  faculties.  *  It  will  be  a  step  for- 
ward when  it  is  fairly  acknowledged  that 
even  with  the  knowing  or  understanding 
faculty  the  foremost  object  is  to  perfect  it 
as  an  instrument  for  service,  rather  than  to 
stimulate  or  stock  it  as  a  recipient  of  infor- 
mation. But  more  than  that,  there  are 
other  powers  and  capacities  stamped  with 
quite  as  weighty  a  responsibility  as  those  of 
apprehension,  acquisition,  or  memory,  vis., 
the  moral  judgment,  conscience,  and  will. 
It  can  hardly  be  pretended  by  the  most  ex- 
travagaiU  secularist  that  hitherto  these  great 
forces  in  complete  manhood  have  had  their 
share  of  culture.  Where  they  dwindle,  or 
are  overshadowed,  it  is  not  only  the  sym- 
metry of  a  complete  individual  manhood 
must  suffer;  society  will  be  disordered, 
^nd  the  point  in  the  body  politic  where 
the  disease  will  be  felt  first  will  be  that 
where  society  finds  its  safeguard — reverence 
for  right  and  obedience  to  law. — Biskop 
Huntington  in  the  Forum. 

What  if  God  should  place  in  your  hand  a 
diamond,  and  tell  you  to  inscribe  on  it  a 
sentence  which  should  be  read  at  the  last 
day,  and  shown  there  as  an  index  of  your 
own  thoughts  and  feelings;  what  care,  what 
caution  would  you  exercise  in  the  selection  I 
Now  this  is  what  God  has  done.  He  has 
placed  before  you  the  immortal  minds  of 
your  children,  more  imperishable  than  th« 
diamond,  on  which  you  are  to  inscribe  every 
day  and  every  hour,  by  your  instructions, 
by  your  spirit,  or  by  your  example,  some- 
thing which  will  remain  and  be  for  or 
against  you  at  the  judgment. — Payson. 

The  important  thing  is  not  so  much  that 
every  child  should  be  taught,  as  that  every 
child  should  be  given  the  wish  to  learn. 
What  does  it  matter  if  the  pupil  knows  a  lit- 
tle more  or  a  little  less?  A  boy  who  leaves 
school  knowing  much,  but  hating  his  lessons^ 
will  soon  have  forgotten  almost  all  he  ever 
learnt ;  while  another  who  had  acquired  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  even  if  he  had  learnt 
little,  would  soon  teach  himself  more  than 
the  first  ever  knew.  Children  are  by  nature 
eager  for  information.  They  are  al wa)  s  put- 
ting questions.  Thh  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. In  fact,  we  may  to  a  great  extent 
trust  to  their  instincts,  and  in  that  case*  they 
will  do  much  to  educate  themselves.  Too 
often,  however,  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge is  placed  before  them  in  a  form  so  irk- 
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some  and  fatiguing  that  all  desire  for  infor* 
mation  is  choked,  or  even  crushed  out,  so 
that  our  schools,  in  fact,  become  places  for 
the  discouragement  of  learning,  and  thus 
produce  a  different  effect  from  that  at  which 
we  aim.  In  short,  children  should  be 
trained  to  observe  and  think,  for  in  that 
way  there  would  be  opened  out  to  them  a 
source  of  the  purest  enjoyment  for  leisure 
hours,  and  the  wisest  judgment  in  the  work 
of  life. — Sir.  John  Lubbock. 

Thb  grand  secret  (worth  all  the  others 
together,  and  without  which  all  the  others 
are  worth  nothing  and  less),  for  inculcating 
and  teaching  viriues,  and  graces,  is  that  a 
man  honestly,  and  with  more  and  more 
silent  sincerity,  shall  have  them  himself 
lodged  there,  in  the  silent  depths  of  his 
being.  They  will  not  fail  to  shine  through 
and  be  not  only  visible,  but  undeniable  in 
whatever  he  is  led  to  say  or  do ;  and  every 
hour  of  the  day  he  will  unconsciously  and 
consciously  find  good  means  of  teaching 
them.  This  present,  the  rest  is  very  certain 
to  follow.  The  rest  is  more  of  detail,  de- 
pending on  specialty  of  circumstances  which 
a  man's  own  common  sense,  if  he  is  in 
earnest  toward  his  aim,  will  better  and  bet- 
ter instruct  him. 


How  Gold  May  .Grow. — Mr.  Daintree 
found  by  experiment  that,  if  a  speck  of  gold 
were  plactd  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride, 
the  gold  would  gradually  grow  into  a  small 
grain  on  any  piece  of  wood  or  cork  intro- 
duced into  the  liquid*  In  other  words,  the 
metal  contained  in  the  chloride  would  come 
out  from  its  combination  as  native  gold,  and 
unite  with  the  tiny  speck  pf  pure  metal 
which  served  it  as  a  nucleus^  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  gold  in  quartz  got  simi- 
larly deposited  round  a  common  centre,  so 
that  in  the  roqst  literal  sense  it  may  perhaps 
be  true  (in  spite  of  Aristotle's  dogmatic 
statement  to  the  contrary)  that  money  grows, 
though  very  slowly.  It  is  a  pleasant  thought, 
indeed,  for  the  popr  man  to  know  that  gold 
is  even  now  still  gjojving.  Mr.  Brough 
Smyth  has  bhown  that  it  can  be  deposited 
nowadays  in  appreciable  quantities  within 
comparatively  bhort  periods.  Bits  of  min- 
eralized timber  and  beam^  from  the  galleries 
of  the  older  workings  in  Australian  mines 
have  been  found  to  exhibit,  under  the  mi- 
croscope, particles  of  gold,  intermixed  with 
crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  all  through  the 
central  parts  of  the  wood;  and  this  gold 
must,  of  course,  have  gathered  there  from 
solution  in  water  during  the  few  years  that 


have  elapsed  since  the  first  discovery  of  the 
precious  metal  in  Australia.  Mr.  Uhrich 
similarly  notes  that  in  the  gold  drifts  aurifer- 
ous, pyrites  is  often  found  incrusting  or  re- 
placing roots  and  twigs,  and  samples  of 
such  gold-bearing  wood,  when  submitted  to 
an  assay,  have  yielded  amounts  of  the  pure 
metal  varying  from  a  few  pennyweights  to 
several  ounces  per  ton.  Mr.  H.  A.  Thom- 
son further  mentions  a  specimen  of  pyrites 
which  had  gathered  in  the  centre  of  an  old 
tree-trunk,  and  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
as  much  as  thirty  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  opponents  of  higher  education  for 
women  have  always  urged  that  men  did  not 
like  learned  women,  and  would  not  marry 
them ;  that  those  who  were  bent  upon  olo- 
gies  would  have  to  be  content  to  do  without 
lovers.  Women  have  gone  right  on,  how- 
ever, well  knowing  that  men  were  glad  to 
get  them  at  any  price,  and  that  those  who 
were  intelligent  themselves  would  be  only 
too  pleased  to  have  wives  who  could  enter 
tmderstandingly  into  their  pursuits  and  sym- 
pathize with  their  tastes.  It  is  a  fact  worth 
remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the  great  nove- 
lists and  poets  have,  as  a  rule,  married 
women  greatly  their  inferiors  in  intellect, 
and  lived  unhappily  with  them,  while  almost 
the  only  exception  to  this  marital  misery 
of  geniuses  was  Browning,  whose  wife  was 
nearly  as  great  a  poet  as  he.  Another  blow 
to  these  theorists  is  the  fact  that  Miss  Nunn, 
Professor  of  Biology  at  Wellesley,  has  had 
many  offers,  and  finally  married  the  other 
day  the.  Professor  of  Biology  at  Harvard, 
Mr.  £.  Whitney.  She  was  the  first  woman 
ever  admitted  by  Huxley  to  his  science 
school  on  the  Italian  coa.st.  And  now  the 
news  comes  that  the  President  of  Wellesley 
College,  Miss  Alice  Freeman,  has  been  mar- 
ried to  another  Harvard  professor.  The 
college  has  been  most  successful  under  her 
regime,  and  another  woman  is  to  succeed 
her.— AVa/  York  World. 


Now  the  practical  question  confronts  us, 
how  would  you  teach  religion  in  an  institu- 
tion of  learning?  We  have  shut  ourselves 
up  to  one  answer :  Live  it  as  you  do  in  the 
home.  Demand  that  every  teacher  shall  be 
in  this  large  sense  a  religious  man.  He  shall 
be  first  and  last,  reverent,  clairvoyant,  spirit- 
ual ;  I  care  not  what  his  department.  The 
old  story  runs  that  Whitefield  could  make 
men  weep  or  tremble  by  the  varied  utter- 
ance of  the  word  Mesopotamia.  The  spirit- 
ual man  will  say  **two  times  two"  to  edifi- 
cation.   A  spiritual  man,  a  right-minded 
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man,  reverent,  loyal  to  truth,  is  a  fountain 
of  health.  His  words  they  are  spirit,  they 
are  life.  I  care  not  what  he  teaches — math- 
ematics, mechanics,  science,  classics,  philos- 
ophy or  theology  —  himself  j;oes  with  it. 
That  is  the  best  part  of  his  teaching.  Teach- 
ing without  a  spiritual  personality  in  and 
through  It  is  merely  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 


There  is  a  great  difference  between  liv- 
ing to  work  and  working  to  live.  We  all 
live  and  most  of  us  work,  but  there  the  gen- 
eral resemblance  ends.  Some  work  only 
that  they  may  live,  and  stop  work  just  as 
soon  as  necessity  permits  them  to  do  so. 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  profes- 
sional tramp  goes,  and  on  which  a  ^ood 
many  people  go  who  are  not  professional 
tramps.  But  they  who  do  the  best  work  in 
the  world  do  not  work  to  live,  but  live  to 
work;  they  fully  endorse  the  maxim  of 
Goethe,  that  ''a  useless  life  is  premature 
death,"  and  they  value  their  lives  only  as  an 
opportunity  for  doing  service  in  some  right- 
eous or  beneficial  cause.  Would  you  like 
to  know  to  which  of  the  two  classes  you  be- 
long? Think  whether  your  joy  in  each  new 
acquirement  in  your  life  is  joy  over  a  new 
opportunity  for  selfish  ease,  or  gladness  for 
a  new  capability  of  doing  further  and  more 
effective  service.  —S.  S.  Times. 


Some  experienced  educators  think  that  a 
good  many  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
make  a  mistake  in  not  urging  the  scholars  to 
talk  more — the  laconic  reply  of  '•  yes"  or 
''no"  on  the  part  of  a  scholar  not  being 
conducive  to  the  process  of  thinking.  Ques- 
tions should  be  put  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
teacher  that  the  pupil  will  be  bound  to  use 
one  or  more  sentences,  thus  exercising  the 
mind  niore  and  acquiring  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  construction  of  the  language. 

An  algebra  cannot  teach!  Something 
behind  it  does  that  work.  What  is  that 
something  ?  The  teacher,  the  living  teacher  / 
Nothing  can  be  substituted  for  her.  And 
what  does  this  person  do?  Teach  algebra? 
No.  She  teaches  herself,  and  nothing  but 
herself.  The  mere  memorizing  of  a  fact 
from  the  text-book  does  not  educate,  but 
the  way  that  fact  is  studied  and  appropriated 
educates.  A  Greek  grammar,  full  of  all 
manner  of  dry  deuils  and  technicalities, 
may  be  so  taught  as  to  incite  in  the  learners 
the  highest  love  for  truth,  manliness,  and 
virtue.  A  Greek  grammar  may  become  the 
very  handmaid  of  religion.     There  is  no 


manliness,  virtue,  or  religion  in  a  grammar, 
but  there  may  be  in  the  teacher  who  teaches 
it.  That  which  carries  force  with  it  is 
behind  the  book  ;  it  is  in  the  loving,  earnest, 
truth  loving  teacher  herself. 

N.  Y.  School  J^mal 

The  scolding  teacher  can  cure  himself  in 
one  way  only — not  by  keeping  his  tongue 
still.  That  important  organ  must  be  active, 
doubtless,  and  ought  to  be,  probably.  Let 
it  wag,  but  cure  it  by  substitution.  When 
the  scold  comes,  substitute  a  word  of 
praise.  Scolding  blights,  praise  invigorates. 
Scoldinflf  is  a  frost,  praise  is  a  genial  refresh- 
ing. There  is  as  much  opportunity,  in  the 
worst  cases,  for  commendation  as  for  con- 
demnation, and  the  former  is  infinitely  more 
needed.  Besides,  scolding  is  weakness- 
lack  of  self-control.  The  pupik  know  it. 
Further,  there  is  no  more  pleasant,  health- 
ful shock  for  a  class  when  they  are  expecting 
certain  pupik  to  be  scolded  than  to  be 
pleasantly  disappointed  by  hearing  the  better 
pupils  praised.  This  stroke  of  thoughtful- 
ness  will  oftentimes  reach  refractory  or  lazy 
pupils  more  effectively  than  a  direct  repri- 
mand.— Normal  Exponent. 

In  preparing  lessons  that  depend  largely 
upon  the  memory,  pupils  should  be  trained 
to  take  in  the  thought  of  the  paragraph  by 
reading  it  onee.  ^  soon  as  the  first  and 
second  paragraphs  are  read,  they  should  be 
reviewed — ^not  by  re-reading,  but  by  re- 
thinhing.  As  soon  as  the  third  paragraph  is 
read,  the  same  process  as  before  should  be 
repeated.  The  remaining  paragraphs  of  the 
lesson  should  be  added  m  the  same  way. 
The  old  saying,  "keep  your  eyes  on  your 
books,"  should  read  "keep  your  eyes  off 
your  books."  As  early  as  possible  pupils 
should  be  taught  the  importance  of  attention, 
imagination,  association  and  repetition. 

The  house  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was 
burned,  July  S4»  1872.  Francis  Cabot  Low- 
^  ell  then  raised  for  Mr.  Emerson,  in  two 
<^ys»  l5*ooo;  and  Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell,  in 
three  weeks,  raised  1 11,620  more.  This 
was  done  without  any  general  public  move- 
ment, but  was* the  result  of  spontaneous 
generosity  of  his  more  immediate  friends. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  probably  never  so  affected 
in  his  life  as  by  this  substantial  tribute  of 
appreciation.  In  speaking  of  it  he  says: 
"  This  late  calamity,  however  rude  and 
devastating,  soon  began  to  look  more  won- 
derful in  its  salvages  than  in  its  ruins,  so 
that  I  can  hardly  feel  any  right  to  this  muni- 
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ficent  endowment  with  which  you,  and  my 
other  friends  through  yoa»  have  astonished 
me.  But  I  cannot  read  your  letter,  or  think 
of  its  message,  without  delight  that  my  com- 
panions and  friends  bear  me  so  noble  a  good- 
will, nor  without  some  new  aspirations  in 
the  old  heart  toward  a.  better  deserving. 
Judge  Hoar  has,  up  to  this  time,  withheld 
from  me  the  names  of  my  benefactors,  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have 
learned  them,  every  one,  to  repeat  to  my* 
aelf  night  and  morning." 

A  6ENTLBMAN,  who  requested  that  his 
name  should  not  be  asked  for,  some  time 
since  called  upon  the  President  of  the 
Teachers'  Mutual  Beneficial  Association,  of 
New  York,  and,  after  talking  over  the  ob- 
jects and  plans  of  the  association,  left  an 
envelope  containing  three  |iooo  gold  notes 
with  a  request  that  the  amount  Xnt  handed 
over  to  the  Association  as  a  contribution 
from  himself  and  wife.  He  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  objects  of  the  Associaiion,  and  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  its  plans.  During  the 
last  two  years  it  has  accumulated  a  perma- 
nent fund  of  |a4>5oo  from  admission  fees 
and  dues.  It  now  enters  on  the  third  year 
of  its  existence,  and  the  first  of  its  practical 
Usefulness,  with  a  membership  of  over  1200 
and  a  permanent  fund  of  over  125,000. 
Hereafter  one-half  of  the  receipts  will  be 
used  as  benefits  to  retired  members.  Under 
the  provisions  of  its  constitution  pecuniary 
aid  will  be  extended  to  sue  h  of  its  members 
as  become  incapacitated  for  school  work, 
and  those  who  have  served  long  terms — fe- 
males thirty-five  years  and  males  forty  years. 
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^\  How  You  Live. — *•  If  you  want  to  grow 
lean,  cadaverous  and  unlovely,  excite  your- 
self continually  about  matters  you  know 
nothing  about.  Accuse  other  people  of 
wrong-doing  incessantly,  and  you  will  find 
but  little  time  to  see  any  wrong  in  yourself. 
We  wish  here  and  now  to  inform  all  men 
of  irritable  dispositions  that  they  will  live 
longer  if  they  only  keep  rool.  If  such  men 
want  to  die,  we  have  nothing  to  say;  snarl- 
ing ought  to  about  as  quick  as  an)  thing  else." 
In  this  emphatic  style  n  contemporary 
admonishes  its  readers.  The  points  are 
well  taken,  as  the  experience  of  every  one 
in  middle  life  will  confirm.  Living  subser- 
viently to  the  selfish  feelings  must  lower  the 
organization;  the  irritated,  disordered  mind 
depresses  and  degrades  the  physical  func- 
'  tions.  Heart,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  can 
&ot  do  their  normal  work  under  such  mental 


conditions.  They  need  the  stimulus  of  huoy^* 
ancy,  cheerfulness,  and  enthusiasm.  Hence 
it  is  that  good-natured,  hearty,  cordial  peo- 
ple are,  as  a  rule,  stout  and  well.  It  is  sheer 
folly  to  encourage  a  sullen,  carping,  irrita- 
ble, terrier  like  habit.  One  may  be  unfor- 
tunate, subject  to  daily  vexations,  but  it 
makes  the  situation  worse  to  worry  and 
brood  over  it ;  whereas  by  exercising  the  fac* 
ulties  of  faith,  hope,  determination,  and 
even  that  of  wit,  he  will  the  easier  adapt 
himself  to  the  situation,  and  the  easier  find 
ways  of  relief.  People  are  much  more  ready 
to  help  a  patient,  cheerful  man  when  in 
trouble,  than  your  woe-begone  martyr. 

The  moral,  religiotv,  and  aesthetic  ele* 
ments  are  given  us  lor  the  very  purpose  of 
making  our  life  pleasant,  and  he  who  does 
not  bring  them  into  use  at  all  times  in  some 
way,  ro^  himself  of  the  best  means  of  en* 
joy  men  t;  rejects  the  most  powerful  helps 
toward  his  advancement  in  true  manhood. 


To  correct  children  for  trifling  offenses 
continually,  at  home  or  in  schools,  has  a 
bad  effect.  It  is  confusing  to  the  child,  and 
does  not  tend  to  develop  or  to  cultivate  the 
moral  sense.  It  tends  to  make  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong  which  do  not  t  x- 
ist,  and  for  this  very  reason  weaken?  real 
ones.  To  be  perfectly  honest  with  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  a  power  to 
pass  by  their  small  transgressions,  which  are 
often  committed  without  premeditation,  is 
sometimes  well  for  mother  and  teacher. 


How  THE  Air-Brake  Works. — A  railroad 
official  who  believes  that  not  one  person  in 
a  hundred  who  travel  understands  how  the 
pressure  of  air  is  used  to  apply  the  brakes  to 
a  train,  thus  enlightens  the  public  on  the 
subject  in  an  interview  with  a  Chicago  re- 
porter: **When  the  air- brake  was  first  in- 
vented, the  air  was  turned  into  the  cylinder 
under,  each  car  when  the  car  was  to  be 
stopped,  and  the  pressure  was  exerted  to 
force  the  brakes  up  against  the  wheels.  But 
at  the  present  day  the  brakes  are  held  against 
the  wheeb  by  springs,  and  the  air  is  turned 
into  the  cylinders  to  push  the  brakes  away 
from  the  wheels  as  long  as  the  train  is  in 
motion.  When  it  is  desired  to  stop  the 
train  the  air  is  let  out,  and  then  the  springs 
apply  the  brakes  and  stop  the  train.  This 
last  method  of  using  air  pressure  has  great 
advantages  over  the  old  way  on  the  score  of 
safety.  Whenever  an  accident  happens  to  a 
train  one  of  the  first  tfTei  ts  it  is  apt  to  have  is 
to  rupture  the  air  pipes  leading  from  the  en- 
gine to  the  cylinders  under  the  cars ;  and  that 
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of  itself  stops  the  train  iostantly.  It  is  very 
important  for  everybody  to  understand  this 
matter,  because  a  child  5  years  old  can  stop 
a  train  in  thirty  seconds  from  any  car  in  the 
train  if  he  simply  understands  how.  You 
will  see,  if  you  look  for  it,  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  rope  projecting  from  the  toilet  room 
of  every  car.  That  connects  with  the  air 
pipes  under  the  train.  If  you  give  it  a  little 
jerk,  it  will  stop  the  whole  train." 

Spelling. — i.  He  knows  his  nose  pains 
him,    because  it  struck  a  pane  of  glass. 

2.  He  cut  the  twelfth  stitch  with  the  scissors. 

3.  The  hatter  had  a  ruler  and  a  hammer. 

4.  He  sold  paper  collars.  5.  Separate  the 
straight  pieces  from  the  knotty.  6.  Seize 
the  large  sleigh.  7.  The  puppies,  rabbits 
and  squirrels  are  yellow,  russet  and  sorrel. 
8.  Allow  me  to  present  the  heroes  their 
mottoes.  9.  A  barrel  is  more  than  a 
bushel.  10.  He  was  an  heir  ere  the  winter 
air  made  him  ill.  11.  He  buried  the  ber- 
ries. 12.  He  believed  he  was  aer^rieved 
because  he  received  money,  i  v  His  heel 
healed  up.  14.  He  stood  on  the  stairs  and 
stared  at  us.  15.  He  kept  lemons  in  the  attic. 
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Come  then  into  sympathy  with  all  th^^t 
b  fsrand  and  beautiful,  that  you  may  qualify 
yourselves  for  the  discharge  of  your  duties 
as  a  teacher.  We  want  not  less  professional 
culture,  but  more  of  self  culture.  We  may 
and  do  take  pride  in  our  school  system ;  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Our  school 
system  is  worth  what  the  men  and  women 
who  officer  it  are  worth — not  a  penny  more. 
Let  us' lift  ourselves  up  to  be  grand  men 
and  women,  and  we  will  lift  up  our  school 
system. — Theodore  H,  Rami. 


"  Whem  I  was  a  little  child,"  said  a  |j:ood 
old  man,  "my  mother  used  to  bid  me  kneel 
down  beside  her  and  placed  her  hand  upon 
my  head  while  she  prayed.  Ere  I  was  old 
enough  to  know  her  worth  she  died,  and  I 
was  left  too  much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like 
others.  I  was  inclined  to  evil  passions,  but 
often  felt  myself  checked,  and,  as  it  were, 
drawn  back  by  a  sofr  hand  upon  my  head. 
When  a  young  m  in  I  traveled  in  foreign  lands, 
and  was  expo-ied  to  many  temptations;  but 
when  I  would  have  yielded,  that  same  hand 
was  upon  my  head,  and  I  was  saved.  I 
seemed  to  feel  its  pressure  as  in  the  happy 
days  of  infancy ;  and  sometimes  there  came 
with  it  a  voice  in  my  heart,  a  voice  that  was 
obeyed  :  *  O  do  not  this  wickedness,  my  son, 
nor  sin  against  God.'  " 


mr  AN  EXPERIENCED  TVACfTSR. 


AT  THE  AGE  OF  FORTY. 

I  HAVE  taught  ever  since  I  graduated 
from  college.  I  have  studied  hard  the 
subjects  I  had  to  teach  :  I  have  spent  much 
time  in  seeking  clear  explanations,  and  in 
preparing  for  my  pupils  royal  roads  to 
knowledge.  By  the  aid  of  the  short  cuts 
that  I  have  appropriated  or  discovered,  I 
am  able  to  get  my  pupils  over  a  good  deal 
of  ground  in  a  short  time ;  I  give  them  the 
benefit  of  my  process  of  gaining  for  them- 
selves the  experience  that  I  have  been  so 
long  in  acquiring.  My  pupils  always  show 
off  well  at  a  public  examination ;  they  have 
been  so  well  drilled  that  almost  without 
thought  they  answer  the  difficult  questions 
that  I  ask  them.  Everything  moves  so 
smoothly  that  the  committee  are  satisfied  to 
allow  me  to  conduct  the  examination  in  my 
own  way.  I  never  trouble  myself  with  ed- 
ucational theories;  the  school-room  is  mf 
laboratory,  and  I  can  learn  nothing  about 
teaching  from  dead  men,  or  from  the  writ- 
ings of  those  who  stay  at  home  and  try  to' 
show  that  there  is  a  science  of  teaching.  I 
look  with  a  feeling  of  pity  upon  young 
teachers,  who  are  now  where  I  'was  once. 

AT  THE  AGE  OF  FORTY  Five. 

During  the  past  five  years,  circumstances 
have  forced  me,  much  against  my  will,  to 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  educa- 
tional writings  of  John  Locke,  Pestalozzi, 
Rousseau,  Herbert  Spencer,  Jo-.eph  Payne^ 
and  others,  and  I  must  confess  that  my  con- 
fidence in  the  permanent  good  that  I  have 
done  my  pupils  in  the  past  is  a  little  shaken. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  fi. id,  on  invebtiga* 
tion,  that  many  of  my  pupils  have  not  con- 
tinued to  improve  their  minds  after  leaving 
school,  and  that  many  of  the  pupils  of  poorer  . 
teachers  have  turned  out  remarkably  well. 
Joseph  Payne  says : 

He  [the  teacher]  has  very  imperfectly  accom- 
plishea  the  end  of  his  being  if  he  dismisses  his. 
pupils  as  merely  mechanical  artisans  knowing 
the  how,  but  ignorant  of  the  why;  experts  ia. 
processes,  but    uninformed  in  principles;  in- 
structed, but  not  truly  educated.    It  is  the  pos- 
session of  principles  which  gives  mental  life,, 
courage  which  is  not  daunted  where  routine: 
fails,  the  power  which  not  only  firmly  directs^ 
the  estabhshed  machinery,  but  corrects  its  ap- 
parent eccentricities,  can  repair  it  when  it  is  de-' 
ranged,  and  adjust  its  forces  to  new  emergen*- 
cies.    Take  the  case  of  a  routine  pupil  to  whom« 
you  propose  an  arithmetical  problem.    His  fir^. 
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inquiry  is,  not  what  are  the  conditions  of  the 
question,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  so- 
lution, but  ,what  rule  he  is  to  work  it  by.  This 
is  the  question  of  a  slave,  who  can  do  nothing 
without  orders  from  bis  master.  Well,  you  give 
him  the  rule. 

The  rule  is,  in  fact,  a  rksumi  of  principles 
which  some  scientific  man  has  deduced  from 
concrete  facts,  and  which  represents  and  em- 
bodies the  net  result  of  various  processes  of  his 
mind  upon  them.  But  what  is  it  to  our  routine 
pupil  ?  1  To  him  it  is  merely  an  order  given  by 
a  slave  driver. 

Can  it  be  that  I  have  erred  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  Mr.  Payne,  and  that  the 
ability  on  which  I  have  pridei]  myself  is  not 
the  ability  of  a  teacher  at  all,  but  rather 
that  of  a  manager  ?  Let  roe  quote  a  few 
other  things  that  have  set  me  a-thinking. 

From  Joseph  Payne: — 

The  principle  I  am  contending  for — that  the 
child  is  capable  of  teaching  himself  without  ex- 
planations—is indeed  very  generally  acknowl- 
edged in  word  by  teachers  who  also  very  grad- 
ually repudiate  it  in  fact. 

I  do  not  at  all  admire  explanatory  discourses ; 
young  people  give  little  attention  to  them,  and 
never  retain  them.  Things!  things  I  I  can 
never  enough  repeat  it,  that  we  make  words  of 
too  much  consequence.  With  our  prating  modes 
of  education,  we  make  nothing  but  praters. 

The  teacher  has  recognized  his  true  function 
as  simply  a  director  of  the  mental  machinery 
which  IS,  in  fact,  to  do  all  the  work  itself;  for  it 
is  not  he,  but  his  pupils,  that  have  to  learn, 
and  to  learn  bf  the  exercise  of  their  own  minds. 

That  by  teaching  himself— relying  on  his  own 
powers — m  a  special  case,  he  was  acquiring  the 
power  of  teaching  himself  generally,  and  was 
therefore  on  the  way  to  gain  the  habit  of  inde- 
pendent mental  self-direction — the  real  goal  of 
all  the  teacher's  efforts. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  method  of  teaching 
which  consists  in  bringing  a  bit  of  this  thing  (or 
author),  a  bit  of  that  thing  (or  author),  transi- 
ently before  the  pupiFs  mind,  creating  ideas, 
like  dissolving  views,  each  of  which  in  turn  dis- 
places its  predecessor,  which  makes  acquisi- 
tions only  to  abandon  them  before  they  are  "in- 
corporated with  the  organic  life  of  the  mind," 
•can  possibly  be  a  good  inethod. 

The  earliest  instruction  of  children  ought  to 
ibe  a  cantinuatioVi  of  the  natural  process  by  which 
•they  have  learned  what  they  already  know. 

Personal  experience  is  the  condition  of  devel- 
opment, whetner  of  the  body,  mind,  or  moral 
sense.  What  the  child  does  himself,  and  loves 
to  do,  forms  his  habit  of  doing ;  but  the  natural 
•educator,  by  developing  his  powers  and  pro- 
moting their  exercise,  adso  guides  him  to  the 
formation  of  right  habits. 

Education  can  only  be  gained  by  doing  a  Hi" 
He  well. 

.From  John  Locke : — 

Theibusiness  of  education,  as  I  have  already 
<ibserved,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  make  them  per- 


fect in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  so  to  open 
and  dispose  their  minds  as  best  make  them 
capable  of  any  when  they  shall  apply  them- 
selves to  it. 

He  that  be^ns  with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox ; 
but  he  that  will  at  first  go  to  take  up  an  ox,  may 
so  disable  himself  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift  up  a 
calf  after  that. 

The  surest  way  for  a  learner  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases,  is  not  to  advance  by  jumps  and 
large  strides :  let  that  which  he  sets  himself  to 
learn  next  be  indeed  the  next,  i.  e„  as  nearly 
conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already  as  is 
possible ;  let  it  be  distinct,  but  not  remote  from 
It ;  let  it  be  new,  and  what  he  did  not  know  be- 
fore, that  the  understanding  may  advance ;  but 
let  it  be  as  little  at  once  as  it  may  be,  that  its 
advance  may  be  dear  and  sure.  All  the  ground 
that  it  gets  this  way  it  will  hold.  This  distinct, 
gradual  growth  in  the  knowledge  is  firm  and 
sure;  it  carries  its  own  light  with  it  in  every 
step  of  its  pro^ssion  in  any  easy  and  orderly 
train,  than  which  there  is  nothing  of  more  use 
to  the  understanding.  And  though  this  perhaps 
may  seem  a  very  slow  and  lingering  way  to 
knowledge,  yet  I  dare  confidently  affirm,  that 
whoever  will  try  in  himse)f,  or  any  one  he  will 
teach,  shall  find  the  advances  greater  in  this 
method  than  they  would  in  the  same  space  of  time 
have  been  in  any  other  he  could  have  taken. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  here 
again  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  in  learn- 
ing anything,  as  little  should  be  proposed  to  the 
,mind  at  once  as  is  f>ossible ;  ana  that  being  un- 
derstood and  fully  mastered,  to  proceed  to  the 
next  adjoining  part  yet  unknown,  simple,  un- 
perplexed  projMsition  belonging  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  of  what  is 
principally  designed. 

From  Herbert  Spencer : — 

Nearly  every  subject  dealt  with  is  arranged 
in  abnormal  order;  definitions,  and  rules,  and 
principles,  being  put  first,  instead  of  being  dis- 
closea,  as  they  are  in  the  order  of  nature, 
through  the  study  of  cases,  and  then,  pervading 
the  whole,  is  the  vicious  system  of  rote  learning 
— z,  system  of  sacrificing  the  spirit  to  the  letter. 

To  give  the  net  product  of  inquiry,  without 
the  inquiry  that  leads  to  it,  is  found  to  be  both 
enervating  and  inefficient  General  truth  to  be 
of  due  and  permanent  use,  must  be  earned. 
"  Easy  come  easy  go,**  is  a  saying  as  applicable 
to  knowledge  as  to  wealth.  White  rules,  lying 
isolated  in  the  mind— not  joined  to  its  other 
contents  as  outgrowth  from  them — are  continu- 
ally forgotten,  the  principles  which  those  rules 
express  piecemeal,  become,  when  once  reached 
by  the  understanding,  enduring  possessions. 
While  the  rule- taught  youth  is  at  sea  when  be- 
yond his  rules,  the  youth  instructed  in  principles 
solves  a  new  case  as  readily  as  an  old  one. 

From  J.  G.  Fitch  :•— 

It  is  a  truth  very  imperfectly  recognized  by 
teachers,  that  the  education  of  a  youth  depends 
not  only  on  what  he  learns,  but  on  how  he 
learns  it,  and  that  some  power  of  the  mind  is 
being  daily  improved  or  injured  by  the  meth- 
ods which  are  adopted  in  teaching  him. 
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From  J.  S.  Mill  :— 

If  the  grounds  of  an  opinion  are  not  conclu- 
sive to  the  person*s  own  reason,  his  reason  can- 
not be  strengthened,  but  is  likely  to  be  weak- 
ened by  his  adopting  it. 

From  J.  J.  Rousseau : — 

Our  pedantic  mania  for  instructing  constantly 
leads  us  to  teach  children  what  they  can  learn 
far  better  for  themselves,  and  to  lose  sight  of 
what  we  alone  can  teach  them. 

Let  him  know  a  thing  because  he  has  found 
it  out  for  himself,  and  not  because  ^ou  hnve 
told  him  of  it.  Let  him  not  learn  saence,  but 
discover  it  for  himself.  If  once  you  substitute 
authority  for  reason,  he  will  not  reason  any 
more ;  he  will  only  be  the  sport  of  other  people's 
opinions. 

When  I  see  a  man  carried  away  by  his  love 
ibr  knowledge,  hastening  from  one  alluring 
science  to  anoUier,  without  knowing  where  to 
stop,  I  think  I  see  a  child  gathering  shells  upon 
the  seashore.  At  first  he  loads  himself  with 
them :  then,  tempted  by  others,  he  throws  these 
away,  and  gathers  more.  At  last,  weighed  by 
to  many,  and  no  longer  knowing  which  to 
choose,  he  ends  by  throwing  all  away,  and  re- 
turning empty-handed. 

The  thing  is,  not  to  teach  him  knowledge, 
but  to  give  a  love  for  it.  and  a  good  method  of 
aquiring  it  when  this  love  has  grown  stronger. 
Certainly  this  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  all 
good  education. 

AT  THB  AGS  OF  FIFTY-FIVB. 

During  the  past  ten  >ears  I  have  been 
turning  over  a  new  leaf.  I  now  allow  roy 
pupils  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  but 
in  a  direction  indicated  by  me.  I  have 
adopted  Lincoln's  policy  of  allowing  myself 
to  be  gaided  by  events  when  they  are  sure 
to  bring  me  out  where  I  want  to  go.  I  try 
to  supply  the  material  in  each  subject,  by 
the  aid  of  which  mv  boys  and  girls  may 
^in  a  proper  succession  of  valuable  exper- 
iences of  their  awn. 

To  my  pupils  a  new  word  is  a  labor-saving 
device  for  the  expression  of  an  idea;  a  defi- 
nition is  a  brief  statement  of  the  net  result 
of  personal  observation  and  thought,  and  a 
rule  is  a  brief  statement  of  how  they  have 
done  something. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  the  number 
of  fundamental  principles  of  real  value  to  a 
boy  or  girl  in  after-life  is  very  small,  and 
that  a  complete  mastery  of  these  principles 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  aspimilate  inciden- 
tally, and  as  a  matter  of  course,  many  of 
the  details  of  knowledge,  over  which  I  used 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  but  I  think  that  I  see 
a  philosophy  of  teaching,  the  principles  of 
which  are  applicable  alike  to.  all  subjects. 
I  am  not  so  enthusiastic  as  I  was  once  m  re- 


gard to  the  mechanics  of  teaching.  My 
school  is  a  little  less  orderly  than  it  used 
to  be.  I  often  almost  forget  that  I  am  not 
one  of  the  boys.  I  feel  younger,  and  am 
certainly  nearer  to  my  pupils  npw  than 
thirty  years  ago.  I  take  more  pride  in  see- 
ing my  boys  prosper  after  they  leave  school 
than  I  do  in  my  examinations. 

If  I  can  give  a  boy  that  respect  for  his 
body  which  will  prevent  him  from  trans- 
gressing the  laws  of  health,  that  respect  for 
his  mind  which  comes  from  really  knowing 
a  few  good  books,  and  from  a  strong  desire 
to  know  others,  and  as  much  mental  power, 
— ability  to  deduce  a  correct  conclusion 
from  a  simple  premise — as  can  be  gained 
from  Warren  ColburtCs  Intellectual  Arith- 
mettc  (intellectual  common  sense),  then  I 
feel  that  I  have  made  some  return  at  least 
for  the  money  I  receive  for  my  work. 

N.  E,  Journal  of  Education. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  THINGS. 


BY  REV.  DE  WITT  TALMAGB. 


WE  all  graduate  at  the  university  of  hard 
knocks.  Misfortune,  fatigue,  exposure 
are  the  professors.  Kicks,  cuffs  and  blows 
are  the  curriculum.  The  day  we  leave  the 
world  is  our  graduation.  Some  sit  down 
and  cry,  some  turn  their  face  to  the  wall 
and  pout;  others  stand  up  and  conquer. 
Happy  the  bee  that  even  under  leaden  skies 
looks  for  blossoming  buckwheat ;  wise  the 
fowl  that  instead  of  standing  in  the  snow 
with  the  foot  drawn  up  under  its  wing, 
ceases  not  all  the  day  to  peck. 

There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  Rain  drop  the  first — "  Always  chill 
and  wet,  tossed  by  the  wind,  devoured  by 
the  sea."  Rain  drop  the  second — "Ahal 
the  sun  kissed  me,  the  flower  caught  me, 
the  fields  blest  me." 

Brook  the  first—"  Struck  by  the  rock, 
dashed  off  the  mill-wheel."  Brook  the 
second — *•  I  sang  the  miller  to  sleep,  I 
ground  the  grist.  O  1  this  gay  somersault 
over  the  wheel." 

Horse  the  first— "  Pull  1  pull  I  pull! 
This  tugging  in  the  traces,  and  lying  back 
in  the  breeching,  and  standing  at  a  post 
with  a  sharp  wind  hanging  icicles  to  my 
nostrils."  Horse  the  second  gives  a  horse 
laugh — "  A  useful  life  I  have  been  permitted 
to  lead.  See  that  com.  I  helped  break 
the  sod  and  run  out  the  furrows.  On  a 
starlight  night  I  filled  the  ravines  and 
mountains  with  the  voice  of  jingling  bells 
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and  the  laugh  of  the  sleigh-riding  party. 
Then  to  have  the  children  throvir  m  an 
extra  quart  at  my  call,  and  have  Jane  pat 
me  on  the  nose  and  say  *  Poor  Charlie '  (?) 
To  bound  along  with  an  arched  neck,  and 
flaring  eye,  and  clattering  hoof,  and  hear 
people  say  *  There  goes  a  two-forty.'  " 

Bird  the  first — **  Weary  of  migration.  No 
one  to  pay  me  for  my  song.  Only  here  to 
be  shot  at."  Bird  the  second — *'  I  have  the 
banquet  of  a  thousand  wheat  fields,  cup  of 
the  lily  to  drink  out  of,  aisle  of  the  forest  to 
walk  in,  Mount  Washington  under  foot,  and 
a  continent  at  a  glance." 

You  see  how  much  depends  on  the  way 
in  which  you  look  at  things. 


VALUE  AND  POWER  OF  AN  IDEAL. 


A  GREAT  part  of  the  lone  and  inspira- 
tion of  life  comes  from  its  ideals.  The 
life  which  lacks  ideals  lacks  point  and  pur- 
pose. We  require  a  goal  toward  which  we 
may  direct  our  ene  gies.  Upon  this  the 
main  interest  of  life  will  centre.  It  will 
concentrate  our  efforts  and  organize  our 
time  aid  employments. 

Few  men  are  utterly  without  ideality. 
Often  the  ideal  is  poor  and  low  enough.  It 
may  be  a  mere  hope  of  selfish  gain  or  per- 
sonal victory,  or  a  dream  of  ease  and  indo- 
lence ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  adds  interest  to 
existence.  It  may  stimulate  hope  and  in- 
crease exertion,  but  it  cannot  lift  the  life  to 
a  higher  level.  It  is  a  great  power,  a  con- 
stant force  operating  upon  conduct  and 
character,  but  not  for  good.  It  holds  the 
soul  down,  like  a  clog,  and  will  not  let  it 
rise.  Our  characters  can  never  rise  above 
our  ideals.  We  may  do  worse  than  we  hope 
and  try  to  do,  but,  in  the  long  run,  we  shall 
never  do  better.  We  may  fall  short  of  our 
best  aims,  but  we  shall  not  exceed  them.  It 
may  be  said,  if  the  case  is  so  hopeless,  'why 
aim  at  a  high  mark  at  all  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  we  shall  do  far  better  in  pursuit  of  a 
high  ideal  than  of  a  low  one.  Even  if  we 
do  not  reach  the  mark  imed  at,  we  shall 
find  that  our  course  has  at  least  been  steadily 
upward. 

It  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  all  true 
ideals,  that  they  should  lie  far  in  advance  of 
our  present  attainments.  In  this  lies  their 
chief  value.  Their  p  )wer  is  in  their  lofti- 
ness. They  furnish  a  true  and  worthy  stand- 
ard of  life.  They  show  us  plainly  what  we 
are ;  how  meagre  and  inadequate  our  pres- 
ent attainments,  and,  bv  doing  so,  prepare 
us  for  real  progress.     This  is  a  necessary 


element  in  all  discipline  and  growth.  There 
is  no  healthy  progress  possible  for  us  until 
we  see  and  recognize  our  defects  of  deed 
and  thought.  A  noble  ideal  acts  like  a 
mirror  to  reveal  us  to  ourselves.  Self- 
knowledge  enables  us  to  lay  the  standard  of 
our  attainments  alongside  of  the  truer  meas- 
ure. When  we  do  this  hooestly,  we  see  the 
difference,  and  see  where  it  \&\  Then  we 
are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  ideal.  We 
can  then  intelligently  and  successfully  re- 
solve upon  efforts  to  attain  it. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  set  the  ideal 
clearly  before  the  mind.  Too  often  it  is 
only  a  vague  dream,  having  little  more 
reality  to  the  mind  than  a  half-remembered 
vision  of  the  night.  It  must  take  definite 
shape  before  it  can  ever  become  a  great 
power.  The  sight  of  it  must  be  a  waking 
vision  when  all  the  powers  are  in  full  exer- 
cise. It  must  be  set  befure  the  mind  with 
all  the  clearness  of  a  living  reality.  It  must 
be  intelligently  formed.  The  will  must 
choose  it,  and  determine  to  follo'v  hard 
after  it  with  all  the  energy  of  the  life ;  and 
then  the  feelings— those  deep,  inner  fires 
which  spread  their  heat  and  glow  over 
every  faculty  and  activity  of  the  soul — must 
b^  kindled  to  warm  the  whole  man  with  zeal 
in  the  pursuit. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  who  have  ideals 
enough,  but  not  of  the  right  kind.  Their 
ideals  lack  sharpness  of  outline,  and  *My 
themselves  lack  definiteness  and  strength  of 
purpose  in  pursuing  them.  Even  such  ideals 
are  not  without  their  value ;  but  they  cah- 
not  develop  fully  rounded  manhood.  Their 
effects  are  often  seen  in  lives  of  excellent 
and  noble  qualities,  but  lacking  in  energy 
and  purpose ;  harmless  lives,  but  not  very 
helpful  ones ;  pleasing  and  amiable  charac- 
ters, but  too  narrow  and  negative  to  be 
widely  usefbl  or  infl  lential. 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  difference 
among  men  than  at  the  very  point  of  their 
capacity  to  form  ideals.  This  is  not  less 
true  because  we  cannot  always  rightly  dis- 
cern men's  ideals,  or  because  those,  ideals 
are  not  always  held  consciously  before  men's 
minds.  But  if  we  could  pry  down  beneath 
the  machinery  of  action  and  motive,  we 
should  find  the  mainspring  of  every  life  in 
some  ruling  purpose,  controlling  hope,  or 
longed-for  attainment,  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  sways  each  day's  action , 
and  inspires  each  day's  effort.  It  is  through 
the  ideals  of  life  that  morality  and  religion 
gain  the  greatest  power  over  us.  The  his- 
tory of  all  phases  of  religion,  the  world 
over,  shows  the  tendency  of  men  to  frame 
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some  ideal  which  might  become  the  pattern 
of  conduct  and  character.  Sometinoes  this 
tendency  has  been  shown  by  men's  exag- 
gerating the  good  qualities  of  some  hero  or 
moralisty  and  supplying  by  legend  what  was 
lacking  in  reality.  Eitamples  of  this  ten-* 
dency  are  found  in  Buddhism,  Conftici- 
anisra,  and  the  hero-worship  of  all  ancient 
peoples.  Sometimes  the  result  is  accomp* 
lished  by  fables  and  poetic  fictions,  as  in  the 

.  various  mythologies  of  ethnic  religions. 
These  ideals  which  men  make  under  the 
power   of    the   religious    instinct,    reflect 

*  national  characteristics.  They  are  ideals  of 
strength,  beauty,  craftiness,  or  self-denial, 
according  as  the  people  priae  chiefly  one  or 
another  of  these  qualities.  In  their  various 
forms  they  are  interesting  expre^ions  of 
human  nature.  To  the  various  definitions 
of  man  might  be  added  this,  that  he  is  an 
ideal-forming  animal. 

The  main  practical  question  is:  What 
shall  the  ideal  be?  What  is  its  quality? 
What  does  it  include?  Does  it  compre- 
hend the  time  and  highest  ends  of  human 
life?  The  capacity  to  form  clearly,  and  to 
pursue  such  an  ideal,  comes  only  with  dis- 
cipline and  growth.  We  have  to  hold  our 
present  ideals  of  life  subject  to  constant  im^ 
provement.  They  grow  more  definite  only 
as  life  matures,  and  as  experience  brings  to 
it  new  and  better  meanings.  To  think  the 
best  things  is  often  quite  as  difficult  as  to 
do  the  b^t  things.  All  ideals  which  are 
pri^tical  and  helpful  must  grow ;  they  must 
be  formed  in  the  process  of  life's  study  and 
cx|)erience.  They  must  be  held  in  close 
relations  to  our  daily  work.  They  must  not 
hang  in  the  clouds,  so  vague  and  far  away 
that  they  never  exert  an  influence  upon  our 
commonplace  duties.  The\  mu'^t  be  a  power 
for  faithfulness  even  in  the  things  that  are 
least.  They  must  be  able  to  stoop  to  em- 
brace the  homeliest  task,  and  must  be  strong 
enough  to  lift  it  heavenward.  A  right  ideal 
will  embrace  at  once  the  highest  concep- 
tions and  the  simplest  duties.  It  wilt  estab- 
lish harmony  and  contact  between  the 
noblest  character  and  the  humblest  and  most 
patient  faithfulness  in  the  duties  which  God 
sends  to  os,  thus  bringing  earth  and  Heaven 
Dear  together. 

Such  an  ideal — clear,  positive,  high,  and 
comprehensive — is  an  untold  power  in  any 
life.  It  lifts  the  daily  round  of  toil  into 
dignity  and  divineness.  It  disclose'  possi- 
bilities of  nobleness  in  every  life,  and  guar- 
antees to  every  earnest  soul  the  opportunity 
of  developing  the  choicest  traits  of  human 
character.  Smnday  School  limes. 


PRESIDENT  MARK  HOPKINS. 

THE  Cenfury  Magazine^  under  topics  for 
the  tin»es,  contains  a  very  appreciative 
notice  of  the  late  President  Mark  Hopkins, 
whom  it  justly  styles  "a  great  teacher," 
His  wonderful  influetlce,  though  spending 
his  life  in  one  of  the  most  rural  parts  of 
New  England,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  reallv  able  teaching  does  not  de- 
pend for  its  effect  upon  a  grand  sphere  of 
action.  It  makes  itself  felt  from  any  point, 
and  felt  in  time  all  over  the  country.  The 
writer  remarks :  '*  In  the  vast  majority  even 
of  good  teachers,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  they  become  accommo- 
dated in  their  own  minds  to  the  minds  of 
their  pupils.  Sympathy  being  the  essential 
requisite,  they  unconsciously  fall  into  the 
habit  and  scope  of  thought  of  their  students 
— 'subdued  to  what  it  works  in  like  the 
dyer's  hand.'  It  is  the  fatal  tendency  in 
teaching  to  shrink  towards  the  capacity  of 
those  taught — a  tendency  that  able  teach- 
ers resist  by  constant  watchfulness  and  se- 
vere studies."  This  states  very  clearly  a 
common  assumption  in  regard  to  teaching, 
the  correcti^ess  of  which  we  are  inclined  to 
call  in  question.  There  is  implied  in  it 
a  judgment  upon  teachers  as  a  class,  and 
teachers  in  high  position,  that  they  are  in- 
ferior. We  are  not  ready  to  admit  this. 
Teachers,  judging  from  the  standards  we 
can  consider  applicable,  are  not  thus  infer- 
ior. In  authorship,  in  scientific  investiga- 
tion, in  leadership,  the  higher  ranks  of 
teaching  show  fully  as  much  ability  as  those 
of  other  professions.  We  are  sati^fl^-d  that 
an  impartial  investigation  will  show  that  this 
"fatal  tendency  of  teaching,"  if  it  exists, 
has  been  resisted  and  overcome  by  as  large 
a  percentage  of  those  in  the  calling  as  of 
men  in  other  callings  who  have  resisted  their 
fatal  tendencies.  Moreover,  we  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  tendency,  if  that  means  any- 
thing peculiar  to  teaching.  Teachers  arc 
lazy  and  shortsighted,  like  men  in  other  call- 
ings. They  do  what  they  are  obliged  to  do 
—-and  too  many  of  them  little  more  than 
that.  The  routine  of  life  limits  them  as  it 
does  other  people.  But  the  notion  that  they 
have  to  come  down  to  their  pupils,  and  are 
cramped  and  belittled  by  this  coming  down, 
will  not  bear  investigation.  The  eff'urt  to 
make  a  truth  plain  to  a  younger  person  be- 
littles no  one ;  it  rather  increases  the  clear- 
ness of  their  own  thought  and  expression. 
No  one  is  cramped  by  teaching,  save  as  it 
absorbs  his  energies  too  fuMy  for  him  to  ex- 
pand   into    further   knowledge.      Indeedi 
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good  teaching,  in  any  except  elementary 
schools,  does  not  come  down  to  the  stu- 
dents ;  it  lifts  the  students  up  to  the  teacher's 
level.  Too  often  this  is  no  lift  at  all;  in 
some  cases  it  is  really  a  pulling  down.  But 
teaching  is  always  better  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth,  and  vigor,  and  knowledge  of 
the  teacher,  which  becomes  an  inspiration 
to  his  pupils.  The  article  very  truly  says : 
'*  The  success  of  each  (great  teachers)  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  preserved  the  full 
measure  of  their  mental  powers,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  the  faculty  of  laying  power- 
ful hold  of  the  young  mind.  A  great  mind, 
enlisting  young  men,  and  drawing  them  by 
the  secret  charm  and  power  of  his  divine 
gift  up  to  himself  without  descending  in  his 
own  mental  habit  to  them — such  was  Dr. 
Hopkins.  He  carried  into  the  class-room 
the  free  action  of  his  own  mind  and  also  its 
total  action.  Many  men  are  able  to  do  this 
who  fail  as  teachers,  but  Dr.  Hopkins  pos- 
sessed the  knack  of  bridging  the  space  be- 
tween his  own  lofty  thought  and  the  mind 
of  the  pupil,  and  so  getting  him  up  to  his 
own  level.  This  is  true  teaching — inducing 
in  the  pupil  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
teacher."  This  is  very  admirable.  It  is 
the  ideal  of  true  teaching.  That  which  falls 
below  this,  falls  not  because  of  *^  the  fatal 
tendency  of  teaching,"  but  because  of  the 
far  more  fatal  inferiority  of  the  teachers. 

Wisconsin  Ed,  JoumaL 


HOW  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  LEARN. 


BY   PROr.    HENRY    DRUMMOND. 


TRUTH  is  not  a  product  of  the  intellect 
alone  ;  it  is  a  product  of  the  whole  na- 
ture. The  body  is  engaged  in  it,  and  the 
mind,  and  the  soul. 

The  body  is  engaged  in  it.  Of  course,  a 
man  who  has  his  body  run  down,  or  who  is 
dyspeptic,  or  melancholy,  sees  everjrthing 
black  and  distorted,  and  untrue.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  dwell  upon  that.  Most  of  you 
seem  in  pretty  fair  working  order,  so  far  as 
your  bodies  are  concerned  :  only  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  we  are  to  give  our  bodies 
a  living  sacrifice — ^not  a  half-dead  sacrifice, 
as  some  people  seem  to  imagine.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  emaciation. 

The  Pharisees  asked  about  Christ: 
•'  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  never 
having  learned  ?"  How  knoweth  this  man 
never  having  learned?  The  organ  of 
knowledge  is  not  nearly  so  much  mind  as 
the  organ  that   Christ  used,  namely,  obe- 


dience; and  that  was  the  organ  which  he 
himself  insisted  upon  when  he  said  :  ''  He 
that  willeth  to  do  His  will  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."  You 
have  all  noticed,  of  course,  that  the  words 
there  in  the  original  are,  "  If  any  man  will 
do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 
It  doesn't  read,  **  If  any  man  do  His  will," 
which  no  man  can  do  perfectly  ;  but  if  any 
man  be  simply  willing  to  do  His  will — if  he 
has  an  absolutely  undivided  mind  about  it-r- 
that  man  will  know  what  truth  is  and  know 
what  falsehood  is;  a  stranger  will  he  not 
follow ;  and  that  is  by  far  the  best  source 
of  spiritual  knowledge  on  every  account — 
obedience  to  God — absolute  sincerity  and 
loyalty  in  following  Christ.  "  If  any  man 
will  do  His  will  he  shall  know" — a  very  re- 
markable association  of  knowledge,  a  thing 
which  is  usually  considered  quite  intel- 
lectual, with  obedience,  which  is  moral  and 
spiritual. 

But  even  although  we  use  all  these  three 
different  parts  of  the  instrument,  we  have 
not  all  flfot  at  the  complete  method  of  learn- 
ing. There  is  a  little  preliminary  that  the 
astronomer  has  to  do  before  he  can  make 
his  observation.  He  has  to  take  the  cap 
off  his  telescope.  Many  a  man  thinks  he 
is  looking  at  truth,  when  he  is  only  look- 
ing at  the  cap.  Many  a  time  I  have  looked 
down  my  microscope  and  thought  I  was 
looking  at  the  diatom  for  which  I  had  long 
been  searching,  and  found  I  had  simply 
been  looking  at  a  speck  of  dust  upon. the 
lens  Itself.  Many  a  man  thinks  he  is  look- 
ing at  truth  when  he  is  only  looking  at  the 
spectacles  he  has  put  on  to  see  it  with.  He 
is  looking  at  his  own  spectacles.  Now,  the 
common  spectacles  that  a  man  puts  on — I  sup- 
pose the  creed  in  which  he  ha^  been  brought 
up — if  a  man  lopks  at  that,  let  him  remem- 
ber that  he  is  not  looking  at  truth ;  he  is  look- 
ing at  his  own  spectacles.  There  is  no  more 
important  lesson  that  we  have  to  carry  with 
us  through  this  conference  than  that  truth  is 
not  to  be  found  in  what  I  have  been  taught. 
That  is  not  truth.  Truth  is  not  what  I  have 
been  taught.  If  it  were  so,  that  would  apply 
to  the  Mormon,  it  would  apply  to  the  Brah- 
min, it  would  apply  to  the  Buddhist.  Truth 
would  be  to  everybody  just  what  he  had  been 
taught.  Therefore  let  us  dismiss  from  our 
minds  the  predisposition  to  regard  that  which 
we  have  been  brought  up  in  as  being  neces- 
sarily the  truth.  I  must  say  it  is  very  hard 
to  shake  one's  self  free  altogether  from  that. 
I  suppose  it  is  impossible ;  but  you  quite  see 
the  reasonableness  of  giving  up  that  as  your 
view  of  truth  when  you  come  to  apply  it  all 
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around.  If  that  were  the  definition  of  truth, 
truth  would  be  just  what  one's  parents  were — 
it  would  be  a  thingof  hereditary  transmission, 
and  not  a  thing  absolute  in  itself.  Now,  let 
me  venture  to  ask  you  to  take  that  cap  oflf. 
Take  that  cap  off  now,  and  make  up  your 
minds  you  are  going  to  look  at  truth  naked 
— in  its  reality,  as  it  is,  not  as  it  is  reflected 
through  any  theology,  however  venerable. 
Here,  as  we  meet  as  a  formative  school  of 
theology  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  we  must 
look  at  things  for  ourselves. 

Then,  there  is  one  other  thing  I  think  we 
must  be  careful  about,  and  that  is — besides 
having  the  cap  off,  and  having  all  the  lenses 
clean  and  in  position — to  have  the  instru- 
ment rightly  focused.  Everything  may  be 
right,  and  yet  when  you  go  and  look  at  the 
object  you  see  things  altogether  falsely.  You 
see  things  not  only  blurred,  but  you  see 
things  out  of  proportion.  And  there  is 
nothmg  more  important  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  in  running  our  eye  over  successive 
theological  truths,  or  religious  truths,  than 
that  there  b  a  proportion  in  these  truths, 
and  that  we  must  see  them  in  their  propor- 
tion, or  we  see  them  falsely.  A  man  may 
take  a  dollar  or  a  half-dollar  and  hold  it  to 
his  eye  so  closely  that  he  will  hide  the  sun 
from  him.  Or  he  may  so  focus  his  teles- 
cope that  a  fly  or  a  boulder  may  be  as  large 
as  a  mountain. 

If  you  have  too  much  of  the  bass,  or  too 
much  of  the  soprano,  there  is  want  of  har- 
mony. That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  want  of 
proper  focus — by  the  want  of  proper  bal- 
ance— in  the  truths  which  we  all  hold.  It 
will  never  do  to  exaggerate  one  truth  at  the 
expense  of  another,  and  a  truth  may  be 
turned  into  a  falsehood  very,  very  easily  by 
simply  being  either  too  much  enlarged  or 
too  much  diminished.  I  once  heard  of 
some  blind  men  who  were  taken  to  see  a 
menagerie.  They  had  gone  around  the  an- 
imals, and  four  of  them  were  allowt-d  to  touch 
an  elephant  as  they  went  past.  They  were 
discubsing  afterwards  what  kind  of  a  creat- 
ure the  elephant  was.  One  man,  who  had 
touched  its  tail,  said  the  elephant  was  like  a 
rope.  Another  of  the  blind  men,  who  had 
touched  its  hind  leg,  said,  ''No  such  thing! 
the  elephant  is  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree." 
Another,  who  had  felt  its  sides,  said,  ''That 
b  all  rubbibh.  An  elephant  is  a  thing  like  a 
wall."  And  the  fourth,  who  had  felt  his  ear, 
said  that  an  elephant  W2S  like  none  of  those 
things ;  it  was  like  a  leather  bag.  Now, 
men  look  at  truth — at  different  bits  of  it, 
and  they  see  different  things,  of  course,  and 
they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  thing  which 


they  have  seen  is  the  whole  affair — the 
whole  thing.  In  reality  we  can  only  see  a 
very  little  bit  at  a  time ;  and  we  must,  I 
think,  learn  to  believe  that  other  men 
can  see  bits  of  truth  as  well  as  our- 
selves. Your  views  are  just  what  you  see 
with  your  own  eyes;  and  my  views  are 
just  what  I  see;  and  what  I  see  depends 
on  just  where  I  stand,  and  what  you  see 
depends  on  just  where  you  stand ;  and 
truth  is  very  much  bigger  than  an  elephant, 
and  we  are  very  much  blinder  than  any  of 
those  blind  men  as  we  come  to  look  ai  it. 


OF  HISTORY  GAMES. 


BY  CORA  W.  FOSTER. 


IT  was  Friday  afternoon,  and  Miss  Fay's 
clabs  had  finished  their  reading  and 
bpclling  lessons,  and  now  it  was  time  ior  the 
recitation  in  history.  She  tapped  on  the 
bell,  and  the  scholars  took  pobiiion. 

'*  Boys  and  girls,"  said  she,  "  I  am  going 
to  omit  the  regular  lebson  lo  day,  and  play 
a  game  instead ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you 
will  learn  fully  as  much  in  this  way  a»  in 
any  other.  lu  the  fiist  place,  I  am  going 
to  propose  a  question,  and  the  one  who 
answers  it  correctly  may  ask  the  next.  You 
may  all  try  to  answer  by  raising  hand»,  and 
we  will  try  to  call  on  that  one  who  has  his 
hand  up  fin»t.  Now  I  will  start  it,  and  my 
question  is,  "  Who  discovered  America?" 

It  was  rather  hard  work  to  see  which  hand 
was  raised  first,  for  everybody  in  the  room 
was  ready,  but  Charlie  Thorne  was  a  liiile 
quicker,  perhaps,  so  he  answered,  "  Chris- 
topher Columbus." 

•'  Who  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean?" 
was  Charlie's  question.  Mary  Fuller  was 
ready  with  her  answer,  "  Balboa,"  and  she 
said,  "  Name  the  first  five  presidents." 

There  was  a  moment's  thought,  then 
eight  or  ten  hands  were  seen.  Benny 
Tracy  tried  to  answer,  but  could  nut  re- 
member the  order ;  so  Frank  Barnard  tried, 
"  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  M^disou,  Jaiues  Monroe." 

*'  When  was  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation proclaimed?"  was  Frank's  query. 
''January  i,  1863,"  correctly  replied 
Charlie. 

**  What  President  died  after  having  served 
a  month?"  Bessie  Wheeler  thought  it  was 
Zachary  Taylor,  but  Mary  Fuller  correctly 
answered,  "  William  U.  Harrison." 

Miss  Fay  looked  around  the  room.  There 
were  no  listless  faces,  everybody  was  think- 
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ing,  and  surely  everybody  was  interested. 
Fr«>tn  simple  questions  they  advanced  to 
harder  ones ;  some  of  them  being, — 

**  What  Vice  Presidents  were  afterwards 
elected  Presidenrs  ?  "  Who  said  •  I  would 
rather  be  right  than  be  President  ?"  (Clay.) 
••Who  was  called  'Old  Rough  and  Ready  7" 

E^ery  time  a  scholar  answered  correctly 
Miss  Fay  would  give  that  one  a  credit.  At 
the  cloise  of  the  lesson  she  counted  to  see 
who.  had  answered  the  most  questions,  and 
found  that  Charlie  Thome  was  at  the  head 
of  the  list. 

**  I  think  that  was  a  fine  way  to  recite  in 
history,  don't  you,  John?"  said  Frank,  as 
they  were  going  home  that  night. 
,    **  Yes,  I  do,  for  I  never  liked  a  review 
lesson  before,"  said  John. 

Miss  Fay  thought  she  might  try  it  again 
sometime. 


/ 


"NITCHEGO." 


IN  1862,  says  a  Russian  paper.  Prince  Bis- 
marck, then  Ambassador  of  Prussia  at  our 
court,  was  invited  to  the  imperial  hunt. 
B^'ing  an  enthusiastic  hunter,  he  went  to  the 
designated  place  on  the  evening  before  the 
the  appointed  day,  in  order  to  have  a  little 
sport  by  himself.  Game  was  abundant,  and 
Bismarck  had  a  good  time,  but  somehow  he 
lost  his  way.  When  the  time  for  the  im- 
perial hunt  approached,  Bismarck  found 
himself  fourteen  miles  away  from  the  place. 
A  peasant  offered  his  service*  to  take  Bis- 
marck to  the  right  place.  He  appeared 
with  a  team  of  pjnies  and  a  village  sleigh. 
Bismarck  doubted  that  the  Russian  driver 
could  get  him  there  in  time  to  engage  in 
the  hunt.  •*  Are  you  sure  you  can  get  me 
thereon  time?"  asked  Bismarck.  "  Nitch- 
ego!"  answered  the  moujik,  quietly. 
(*•  Nitchego"  is  Russian  for  "  never  mind" 
or  '*all  right.")  "These  are  rather  rats 
than  horses,"  remarked  Bismarck,  taking  a 
seat  in  the  sleigh.  *' Nitchego  1"  was  the 
answer.  The  peasant  whipped  his  horses 
and  they  went  as  swiftly  as  a  pair  of  falcons. 
Bismarck  could  hardly  keep  his  seat.  "You 
do  not  spare  your  horses  at  all,"  remarked 
the  famous  passenger,  gasping  for  breath. 
"Niichego!"  said  the  driver.  "You  say 
'nitchego,'  but  they  may  fall  dead  on  the 
way  "  "  N  itchego  I  * '  The  road  was  hardly 
distinguishable  through  the  forest,  but  the 
peasant  continued  his  mad  run.  He  brushed 
against  the  big  trees  and  went  on  and  on. 
"You  will  break  my  neck!"  finally  ex- 
claimed Bismarck,  scared  in  good  earnest. 


"  Nitchego  1"  answered  the  Russian,  with  a 
bit  of  a  smile  on  his  face.  Presently  there 
was  a  smash  :  Bismarck  flew  against  a  tree 
and  bruised  his  face.  He  j'lraped  up  very 
angry,  snatched  an  iron  rod  from  the  Ueigh, 
and  rushed  at  the  peasant,  threatening  ven- 
geance. The  driver  coolly  picked  up  a 
handful  of  snow,  with  which  he  good-natur- 
edly wiped  the  blood -stains  from  fiism^n  k's 
face.  "  Nitchego  1"  he  uttered,  as  he  fin- 
ished the  operation.  "  That  invariable  quiet 
Russian  '  nitchego'  disarmed  me,"  said  Bis* 
marck,  telling  the  story  to  a  Russian  diplo- 
matist. "  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  will  of  mr 
driver,  sat  quietly  in  the  sleigh,  and  made 
no  remarks.  My  driver  brought  me  to  the 
place  in  time.  I  paid  him  well,  thanking 
him  warmly,  and  preserved  the  iron  rod. 
When  1  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  I  ordered 
a  jeweler  to  make  me  a  ring  from  that  rod, 
with  the  inscription  in  Russian,  'Nitchego.' " 
The  Russian  "  nitchego"  became  the  watch- 
word of  Bismarck's  policy.  "  Whenever," 
said  he,  "I  meet  troubles  and  dangers,  I 
say  Russian  *  nitchego!'  and  then  i  push 
ahead." 


QUESTIONS  ON  GOVERNMENT. 


BV  T.  C.  KMIM& 


I.  Who  is  the  chief  officer  of  a  State  ? 
a.  Huw  many  senators  has  each  State  ? 

3.  For  how  long  a  term  is  each  elected? 

4.  Who  are  our  present  senators? 

5.  How  are  the  representatives  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  ? 

6.  For  how  long  a  time  are  representa- 
tives elected  ? 

7.  Ho  w  many  representatives  in  this  State  ? 

8.  Who  is  the  representative  from  your 
district  ? 

9.  How  many  bodies  compose  the 
State  Legislature? 

10.  Who  represents  your  county  or  dis- 
trict ? 

II.  Over  what  territory  do  the  laws  of 
the  State  Legislature  extend  ? 

1 2.  What  courts  try  offences  against  State 
law? 

13.  What  courts  try  offences  against  the 
national  government? 

1 4.  What  court  would  try  a  case  of  count- 
erfeiting gold  coin  ? 

15.  What  court  would  try  a  case  of  sell- 
ing liquors  to  minors? 

16.  %y  what  authority  would  a  party  be 
tried  who  was  charged  with  fast  driving  on 
the  streets  of  one  of  our  large  cities? 
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1 7.  Who  is  the  chief  ofRcer  of  a  city  ? 

18.  What  are    the  divisions    of  a  city 
called  ? 

19.  Who  are  the  law-making  officers  of  a 
ciiy? 

20.  Into  what  sub-divisions  is  a  county 
laid  off? 

21.  What  officers  belong  to  the  districts 
or  townships  of  a  county  ? 

22.  What  is  the  law-making  body  for  a 
county  ? 

23.  Where  does  the  power  for  taking  care 
of  the  poor  rest  ? 

24.  Where  does  the  power  for  taking  care 
of  the  insane  re^t  ? 

25.  From  what  source  do  disabled  sol- 
diers get  aid  ? 

26.  Mention  all  the  courts  held  in  your 
town,  and  explain  the  work  of  each. 

27.  Mention  all  the  offices  to  be  filled  in 
your  county. 

28.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  sheriff? 

29.  Who  is  the  highest  officer  of  educa- 
tion in  your  county  ? 

30.  How  is  the  office  of  a  postmaster 
filled? 

31.  Why  do  we  put  stamps  on  letters? — 
Mtiucatianal  Gazette. 
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BY  BRANDS R  MATTHEWS. 


A  NATIONAL  hyimi  is  one  of  the  things  which 
cannut  be  11  acle  to  order.  No  man  has  ever 
yet  sai  him  down  and  talcen  up  his  pen  and  said,  **  I 
will  IK  rite  a  national  hymn,"  and  coni{)Osed  either 
wonis  or  music  which  the  nation  was  idling  to  talce 
for  its  own.  The  making  of  Che  song  of  a  people  is 
«  ha|>|>y  accHient,  not  to  be  accom^ilished  t*y  taking 
thought.  It  must  be  the  result  of  fiery  feeling  long  con- 
fined, and  suddenly  finding  vent  in  burning  words  or 
novin}:  strains.  Sometimes  the  heat  and  the  pressure 
of  enMition  have  been  tierce  enough  and  intense  enough 
to  call  forth  at  once  buh  words  and  mu^ic,  and 
to  wt  id  them  together  indissolubly  once  and  for  all. 
Almost  always  the  maker  of  the  song  does  not  suspect 
the  abi<ling  value  of  his  work;  he  has  wrought  un- 
conMiously,  moved  by  a  power  within  ;  he  has  wiit* 
ten  for  immediate  relief  to  himself,  and  with  no 
thought  of  fame  or  the  future;  he  has  builded  lietter 
than  he  knew.  1  he  great  national  lyric  is  the  result 
of  the  conjunction  of  the  hour  and  the  man.  Mon- 
arcbs  cannot  command  it,  and  even  poitM  are  often 
pow  t  rif  ss  to  achieve  it.  Nn  one  of  the  great  national 
hymns  has  been  wiitten  by  a  great  poet.  Hut  for  his 
one  immortal  lyric,  neither  the  author  of  the  **•  Mar 
•eillaise'*  nor  the  author  of  the  **  VVacht  am  Rhein" 
would  have  his  line  in  the  biographical  dictionaries. 
But  w  hen  a  song  has  once  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of 
a  people,  time  itself  is  powerleKS  againn  it.  The  flat 
and  feeble  '*  Pftrtant  pour  la  S)rie,"  which  a  filial  fiat 
made  the  song  of  impenal  France,  had  to  give  way  to 
the  Mrong  and  virile  n(4es  of  the  Marseillaise,  when 
there  was  need  to  arouse  the  martial  spirit  of  the 


French  in  1870.  The  noble  measom  of  God  Save 
the  King,  as  simple  and  dignified  a  national  hymn  as 
any  country  can  boast,  lift  up  the  hearts  of  the  Eng. 
lisb  people ;  and  the  brisk  tune  of  the  British  GreiMU 
diers  has  swe|)t  aw  ay  many  a  man  into  the  ranks  of 
the  recruiting  regiment.  The  English  are  rich  in 
war  tunes;  and  the  pathetic  **  Girl  1  left  behind  me*' 
encourages  and  subtains •  both  those  who  goto  the 
front  ami  those  who  remain  at  home.  Here  in  the 
Unitt  d  States  we  have  no  Marseillaise,  no  God  Save 
the  King,  no  Wacht  am  Khein ;  we  have  but  Yan- 
kee Doodle  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  More 
than  one  enterprising  poet,  and  more  than  one  aspir- 
ing muf4cian,  has  volunteered  to  take  the  contract  to 
supply  the  deficiency  ,  as  yet  no  one  has  succeeded. 
Yankee  Doodle  wegotduiing  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  was  the  gilt  of  the  war  of  1812 ; 
from  the  'Jivil  Wur  we  have  received  at  least  two  war 
-songs,  which,  as  war  longs  simply,  are  finer  than 
either  of  these — John  Brown's  Body  and  Marching 
through  Georgia. 

•'  My  Maryland  !*'  was  written  by  Mr.  James  R. 
RaiKlail,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  liow  (1887)  re- 
siding in  Augusta,  Georgia.  The  poet  was  a  profes- 
sor of  English  literature  and  the  classics  in  I'oydras  ■ 
College,  Li»ui)»iana.  where  in  April,  1861,  he  nad  in 
the  New  Orleans  Dtlfa  the  news  of  the  attack  on  the 
Massachusetts  troops  as  they  parsed  throu^^h  Balti- 
more. "  This  account  excited  me  greatly,*'  Mr.  Ran- 
dall writes.  "  1  had  long  been  absent  from  niy  native 
city,  ard  the  startling  tvent  ihtre  inflamed  my  mind. 
1  hat  night  1  could  not  sleep,  for  my  nerves  were  all 
unstrung,  and  I  could  not  dismiss  what  I  had  read  in 
the  (•aper  from  my  mind.  Aliout  midnight  1  rose,  lit 
a  candle,  and  went  to  my  desk.  Some  powerful  spirit 
appeared  to  pofsess  me,  and  almost  involuntarily  I 
proceeded  to  write  the  song  of  My  Maryland.  I  re- 
member that  the  idea  appeared  to  first  take  shape  as 
music  in  the  brain — some' wild  air  that  1  cannot  now 
recall.  The  whole  poem,  of  nine  stanzas,  as  originally 
wiitten  was  dashed  off  rapidly  when  once  begun." 

There  is  often  a  fteling  afloat  in  the  minds  of  men, 
undefined  and  vacue  for  want  of  one  to  give  it  form, 
and  held  in  solution,  as  it  were,  until  a  chance  word 
dropped  in  the  ear  of  a  po«t  suddenly  crystallizes  this 
feeling  into  song,  in  which  all  may  see  cleaily  and 
sharply  reflected  what  in  tbtir  own  thought  wasshape- 
less  and  hazy.  It  was  Mr.  Randall's  fortune  to  be  the 
instrument  thruugh  which  the  South  spoke.  By  a 
natural  reaction  liis  burning  lines  helped  **  to  fire  the 
Southern  heart.*'  1  o  do  their  work  well,  his  words 
needed  to  be  wedded  to  music.  Ii  was  left  for  a  lady  of 
Baltimore,  Miss  Haitie  Gary,  now  the  wife  of  Prof. 
H.N.  Manin,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  lend 
the  lyric  the  musical  wings  it  needed  to  enable  it  to 
reach  every  camp  fire  of  the  Southern  armies.  **1  he 
glee  club  was  to  hold  its  meeting  in  our  parlors  one 
evening  early  in  June,'*  she  writes,  '*and  my  sister 
Jennie,  being  the  only  musical  member  of  the  family, 
had  charge  of  the  programme  on  the  occasion.  With 
a  school  girl's  eagerness  to  score  a  success,  she  re- 
solved  to  secure  some  new  and  ardent  expression  of 
feelings  that  liy  this  time  were  wrought  up  to  the 
point  of  explosion.  In  vain  she  searched  through  her 
stock  of  songs  and  airs — nothing  seemed  intense 
enough  to  suit  her.  Aroused  by  her  tone  of  despair, 
I  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  suggestion  that  she 
should  adapt  the  words  of  *  Maryland,  my  Maryland,' 
which  had  been  constanly  on  my  lips  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lyric  a  lew  days  before  in  the  South. 
1  produced  the  pa|)er  and  began  declaiming  the 
'  i^uiiger  Horatiusl*  she  exclaimed,  and  ia 
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•  flash  the  immortal  song  foand  voice  in  the  stirring 
air  io  perfectly  adapted  to  it.  That  night,  when  her 
contralto  voice  rang  out  the  stanzas,  the  refrain  rolled 
forth  from  every  throat  present  without  pause  or  pre- 
paration; and  the  enthusiasm  communicated  itself 
wit^  such  effect  to  a  crowd  assembled  beneath  our 
open  windows  as  to  endanger  seriouslv  the  liberties  of 
the  party/'  Lauriger  Horaiius  has  long  been  a  fa- 
vorite college  song,  and  it  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Gary  household  by  Mr.  Burton  N.  Harrison,  then 
a  Yale  student.  The  air  to  which  it  is  sung  is  used 
alM  for  a  luvely  German  lyric,  Tannenbaum,  O  Tan- 
nenbaum,  which  Longfellow  has  tranblated  **0  Hem- 
lock Tree."  The  transmigration  of  tunes  is  too  large 
and  fertile  a  subject  for  me  to  do  more  here  than  refer 
to  it.  The  taking  of  the  air  of  a  jovial  college  song 
to  use  as  the  sttting  of  a  fiery  war  lyric  may  seem 
strange  and  cunous,  but  only  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  adventures  and  transformations  a 
tune  is  often  made  to  undergo. 

Hopkinson*s  Hail  Columbia  I  for  example,  was 
written  to  the  tune  of  the  President's  March,  just  as 
Mrs.  Ho«-e*8  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  was  written 
to  «*john  Brown's  Body."  The  Wearing  of  the  Green, 
of  the  Irishman  is  sung  to  the  same  air  as  the 
Benny  Havens,  O !  of  the  West  Pointer.  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner  has  to  make  shift  with  the  second- 
hand music  of  '*  Anacreon  in  Heaven ;"  while  our 
other  national  air,  Yankee  Doodle,  uses  over  the 
notes  of  an  old  English  nursery  rhyme,  Lucy  Locket, 
once  a  personal  lampoon  in  the  days  of  the  Beggars' 
0|)era !  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,  is  set  to  the  truly 
British  tune  of  God  Save  the  King,  the  origin  of 
which  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  claimed  by  the  French  and 
the  Germans  as  well  as  the  English.  In  the  hour  of 
battle  a  war  tune  is  subject  to  the  right  of  capture, 
and,  Uke  the  cannon  uken  from  the  enemy,  it  is 
turned  against  its  maker. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  marching  song,  John 
Brown*8  Body,  the  rude  chant  to  which  a  million  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  kept  time,  is  uncertain,  both 
as  to  words  and  music.  The  raw  facts  of  historical 
criticism — ^names,  places,  dates-— are-  deficient.  The 
martial  hymn  has  been  called  a  spontaneous  genera- 
lion  of  the  uprising  of  the  North — a  self  made  song, 
which  sang  itself  into  l^ing  of  its  own  accord.  Some 
have  treated  it  as  a  sudden  evolution  from  the  inner 
consaousnera  of  the  early  soldiers,  all  aglow  with 
free  soil  enthusiasm ;  and  these  speak  of  it  as  spring- 
ing, like  Minerva*  from  the  head  of  Jove,  full-armed 
and  mature.  Others  have  more  happily  likened  it  to 
Topsy,  in  that  it  never  was  bom,  it  **  growed ; "  and 
this  latter  theory. has  the  support  of  the  facts  as  far  as 
they  can  be  disentangled  from  a  maze  of  fiction  and 
legend.  John  Brown  was  hanged  at  Charlestown, 
Virginia,  in  December,  1859.  The  feeling  which 
that  execution  called  forth  in  Massachusetts  lound  re- 
lief in  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hail.  A  recent  writer 
has  recorded  his  recollection  of  that  evening,  and 
of  the  crowd  of  boys  and  youths  parading  the  streets 
of  Boston  and  singing  to  a  familiar  air  a  mon>«tonous 
lament  of  which  the  burden  was,  '*  Tell  John  An- 
drew, John  Brown's  dead !  "  A  little  more  than  a 
year  later  came  the  news  of  ihe  shot  against  the  flag 
at  Sumpter.  Some  memory  of  this  street  song  seems 
to  have  survived,  and  to  have  combined  chemically 
with  the  tune  of  *'  Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  us  ?  " 
the  time  of  which  was  modified  to  a  march ;  and  in 
this  way  "John  Brown's  Body''  came  into  being 
It  was  the  song  of  the  hour.  There  was  a  special 
taunt  to  the  ik>uth  in  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
jnartyr  of  abolition,  while  to  the  North  that  name  was 


as  a  slogan.  As  the  poet  Stedman — a  pmphet  again, 
for  once — had  written  when  John  Brown  was  yet 
alive,  though  condemned  to  death : 

But.  Virginians,  don't  do  it  I  for  I  tell  you  that  the  flagon, 
Filled  with  Mood  of  old  Urowo'«  oinpring,  was  first  poured 

by  Southern  hands ; 
And  each  drop  tiom  old  Brown's  Ule-Telns,  like  the  red  gore  of 

the  dragon, 
May  spiing  I4>  a  vengeful  hiry,  hissing  through  your  slave- 

worn  Lnds  I 
And  old  Brown,  Osawatomie  Brown. 
May  trouble  you  more  thjin  ever,  when  you*ve  nailed  his 

cofiia  down  1 

If  one  may  rely  fully  on  Major  Bosbyshell.  the 
song  was  put  t<  'gether  by  a  quartet  of  men  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts command  quartered  at  Fort  Warren,  in 
Boston  Harbor,  in  April,  i86t— just  at  the  time  when 
"  My  Maryland "  was  getting  itself  sung  at  the 
South.  'I  his  quartet  enlisted  in  the  Tweluh  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fletcher 
Webfcter.  Beyond  all  question  it  was  the  Webster 
regiment  which  first  adopted  "  John  Brown's  Body  " 
as  a  marching  song.  The  soldiers  of  this  regiment 
sang  it  as  they  marched  down  Broadway  in  New 
York,  July  24th,  1861,  on  their  way  from  Boston  to 
the  front.  They  sang  it  incessantly  until  August, 
1862,  when  Colonel  Webster  died,  and  when  the 
tune  had  been  taken  up  by  the  nation  at  large,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  were  marching 
forward  to  the  fight  wiih  the  name  of  John  Brown  on 
their  lips.  There  was  a  majestic  simplicity  in  the 
rhythm,  like  the  beating  of  mighty  hammers.  In  the 
beginning  the  words  were  liare  to  the  verge  of  bar- 
renness. There  was  no  lack  of  writers  to  fill  them 
out.  Henry  Howard  Brownell',  the  singer  of  the 
<*Bay  Fight"  and  the  "River  Fight,"  skillfully 
utilized  the  accepted  lines,  which  he  enriched  with  a 
deeper  meaning.  Then  Mrs.  Howe  wrote  her 
*'  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  perhaps  the  most 
resonant  and  elevated  ol  the  poems  of  Amencaa 
patriotism.  Of  late  the  air  has  been  taken  a^aiii  by 
Mr.  William  Morris,  poet  and  socialist,  decorator 
and  reformer,  as  the  one  to  which  shall  be  sung  his 
eloquent  and  stirring  **  March  of  the  Workers." 

Curiously  enough,  the  hii»tory  of  "  Dixie  "  is  not 
at  all  unUke  the  history  of  John  Brown*s  Body. 
Dixii  was  composed  in  1859,  by  Mr.  Dan  D.  Em- 
mett,  as  a  "  walk-around  "  for  Bryant's  minstrels,  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Emmett  had  traveled  with  circuses, 
and  had  heard  the  performers  refer  to  the  states  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  as  **  Dixie's  land,"  wish- 
ing themselves  there  as  soon  as  the  Northern  climate 
began  to  be  t(X>  severe  for  those  who  live  in  teni»  like 
the  Arabs.  It  was  on  this  expression  of  Northern 
circus  performers,  **  I  yish  I  was  in  Dixie,"  that  Mr. 
Emmett  construaed  his  song.  The  "  walk-around  " 
hit  the  taste  of  the  New  York  play-going  public,  and 
it  was  adopted  at  once  by  vari<)us  bands  of  wander- 
ing minstrels,  who  sang  and  danced  it  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  In  ttie  fall  of  i860  Mrs.  John  Wood 
sang  it  in  New  Orleans  in  John  Brougham's  bur- 
lesque of  **  Pocahontas,"  and  in  New  Orleans  it 
took  root.  Without  any  authority  from  the  com- 
poser, a  New  Orleans  publisher  had  the  air  har- 
monized and  arranged,  and  he  i^ued  it  with  words 
embodying  the  strong  Southern  feeling  of  the  chief 
city  of  Louisiana.  As  from  Boston  '*  John  Brown's 
Body"  spread  through  the  North,  so  from  New  Or- 
leans "Dixie"  spread  through  the  South;  and  as 
Northern  poets  strove  to  find  fit  words  for  the  one,  so 
Southern  poets  wtote  fiery  hues  to  fill  the  measures 
of  the  other.  Of  the  sets  of  verses  written  to 
"  Dixie,"  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  by  General  Albeit 
Pike,  of  Arkansas.    With  Republicaa  words  '*  Dixie  *' 
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hfld  been  used  as  a  campaign  song  in  i860;  and  it 
was  perhaps  some  vague  remembrance  of  this  which 
prompted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  the  air  played  by  a 
band  in  Washington  in  1865,  a  short  time  after  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox,  remarking  that  as  we  had 
captured  the  rebel  army  we  had  captured  also  the 
rebel  tune. 

From  New  Orleans  also  came  another  of  the  songs 
of  the  South,  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag.  Dixie  and  the 
Bonnie  ^lue  Flag  were  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
Southern  songs.  The  tune  is  an  old  Hibernian  mel- 
ody, the  Irish  Jaunting  Car.  The  words  were  writ- 
ten by  an  Irish  comedian,  Harry  McCarthy,  and  the 
song  was  first  sung  on  the  stage  by  his  sister  Marion, 
in  1861.  It  was  published  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Blackmar, 
who  writes  that  General  Butler  **  made  it  very  profit- 
able by  fining  every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  sang, 
whistled,  or  played  it  on  any  instrument,  $25,"  be- 
.sides  arresting  the  publisher,  destroying  the  sheet 
music,  and  fining  him  $500.  In  Louisiana,  of  course, 
there  was  also  the  Marseillaise.  **  The  Creoles  of 
New  Orleans,"  Mr.  Cable  writes,  "  followed  close  by 
the  Anglo-Americans  of  their  town,  took  up  the 
Marseillaise  with  great  enthusiasm,  as  they  have  al- 
ways done  whenever  a  war  spirit  was  up.  They  did 
it  when  the  British  invaded  Louisiana  in  1814.  It 
was  good  enough  as  it  stood ;  they  made  no  new  ^ 
adaptations  of  of  it,  but  sang  it  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish (I  speak  of  1861}, '  dry  so/  as  the  Southern  rus- 
tics say.  *  Dixie  *  started  with  the  first  mutter  of  war 
thunder.  ...  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  ^  Lo- 
rena.'  This  doleful  old  ditty  started  at  the  start,  and 
never  stopped  till  the  last  musket  was  stacked  and 
the  la>t  camp-fire  cold.  It  was,  by  all  odds,  the  song 
nearest  the  Confederate  soldier's  heart.  It  was  the 
*  Annie  Laurie  *  of  the  Confederate  trenches."  The 
Northern  equivalent  of  "  Lorena "  is  to  be  sought 
among  the  songs  which  made  a  lyric  address  to 
*'  Mother,"  and  of  which  Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother,  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Mother,  Pve  Come 
Home  to  Die,  was  sung  with  feeling  by  many  a  gal- 
lant fellow  who  is  now  gathered  at  the  bivouac  of  the 
dead.  Mr.  George  F.  Root,  of  Chicago,  was  both 
the  author  and  composer  of  "  Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother,"  as  he  was  also  of  the  "  Battle  Cry  of  Free- 
dom," and  of  "  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp ;  the  Boys 
are  Marching.'^  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  one  of 
these  three  songs  was  the  most  popular;  there  was  a 
touch  of  realistic  pathos  in  Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother,  which  brought  the  simple  and  unpretending 
words  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  had  girded 
on  the  sword  and  shouldered  the  musket.  Yet  cap- 
tivity was  not  seldom  more  hitter  to  bear  than  death 
itself,  and  this  gave  point  to  the  lament  of  the  soldier 
who  sat  in  his  "  prison-cell "  and  heard  the  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  of  the  marching  boys.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  first  favorite  with  the  soldiers  in  the  field, 
and  certainly  the  song  of  Mr.  Root's  which  has  the 
best  chance  of  surviving,  is  the  "  Battle  Cry  of  Free- 
dom." It  was  often  ordered  to  be  sung  as  the  men 
marched  into  action.  More  than  once  its  strains 
arose  on  the  battle-field  and  made  obedience  more 
easy  to  the  lyric  command  to  rally  round  the  flag. 
With  the  pleasant  humor  which  never  deserts  the 
American,  even  in  the  hard  tussle  of  war,  the  gentle 
lines  of  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb"  were  fitted 
snugly  to  the  tune ;  and  many  a  regiment  shortened 
a  weary  march  or  went  gayly  into  action,  singing : 

"  Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Ilh  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Ireedum  ; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom." 


Now  the  song  is  sure  of  immortality,  for  it  has  be- 
come a  paft  of  those  elective  studies  which  are  the 
chief  gains  of  the  college  curriculum.  At  the  haiitis 
of  the  American  college  boys,  "  Rally  Round  the 
Flag  "  can  get  a  renewtd  lease  of  life  for  tweniy-one 
years  more — or  forever.  A  boy  is  your  true  conser- 
vative ;  he  is  the  genuine  guardian  of  ancient  rites 
and  customs,  old  rhymes  and  songs ;  he  has  the  full- 
est reverence  for  age — if  so  be  it  is  not  incarnated  in 
a  *•  Prof."  or  a  "  Prex."  Lowell,  in  declaring  the 
antiquity  of  the  New  World,  says  that  "  we  have  also 
in  America  things  amazingly  old,  as  our  boys,  for 
example."  And  the  taking  of  the  "  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom  "  by  the  colleges  is  only  the  fair  exchange 
which  is  no  robbery;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
from  the  college  that  the  air  of  "  Lauriger  Horatius" 
was  taken  to  speed  the  heated  stanzas  of  My  Mary- 
land. Another  college  song — ^if  the  digression  may 
be  pardoned — the  "  Upidee-Upida,"  to  which  we  so 
wickedly  sing  the  quatrains  of  Longfellow's  **  Excel- 
sior," I  have  heard  rising  sonorously  from  the  throats 
of  a  stalwart  regiment  of  German  Landwehr  in  the 
summer  of  1870,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
French  frontier — and  to  Paris. — Century  Magazine. 

\  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

^  In  December,  1 861,  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War, 
I  made  a  journey  to  Washington  in  company  with  I)r. 
Howe,  Governor  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Andrews,  and 
other  friends.  I  remember  well  the  aspect  of  things 
within  what  might  have  then  been  termed  *'the  debat- 
able land."  As  our  train  sped  on  through  the  dark 
ness.  we  saw  m  vivid  contrast  the  fires  of  the  pickets 
set  to  guard  the  line  of  the  railroad.  The  troops  lay 
encamped  around  the  city,  their -cantonments  extend- 
ing to  a  considerable  distance.  At  the  hotel,  officers 
and  their  orderlies  were  conspicuous,  and  army  am- 
bulances were  constantly  arriving  and  departing.  I'he- 
gallop  of  horsemen,  the  tramp  of  foot-soldiers,  the- 
noise  of  drum,  fife  and  bugle,  were  heard  continually.. 
The  two  great  powers  were  holding  each  other  \vl\ 
check,  and  the  very  air  seemed  tense  with  expectancy. . 
Bull  Run  had  shown  the  North  that  any  victory  it' 
might  hope  to  achieve  would  be  neither  swift  nor 
easy.  The  Southern  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, had- 
already  learned  something  of  the  determined  temper 
and  persistent  resolve  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  • 
cope.  The  one  absorbing  thought  in  Washington  was 
the  army,  and  the  time  of  visitors  like  ourselves  was 
mostly  employed  in  visits  to  the  camps  and  hospitals. 
Such  preaching  as  we  heard  was  either  to  the  soldiers 
or  about  them  and  the  issues  of  the  war.  Such  prayers 
as  were  made  were  uttered  in  stress  and  agony  of 
spirit,  for  the  war  itself  was  a  dread  sorrow  to  us. 

It  happened  one  day  that,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  I  attended  a  review  of  our  troops  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  city.  The  manoeuvres  were 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy,  and*  in- 
stead of  the  spectacle  promised  us,  we  saw  some  reen- 
forcements  giillop  hastily  to  the  aid  of  a  small  force  of 
our  own,  which  had  been  surprised  and  surrounded. 
Our  return  to  the  city  was  impeded  by  the  home* 
ward  marching  of  the  troops,  who  nearly  filled  the 
highway.  Our  progress  was  therefore  very  slow,  and 
to  beguile  the  time,  we  began  to  sing  army  songs, 
among  which  the  John  Brown  song  soon  came  10 
mind.  Some  remarked  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
tune,  and  I  said||iit  I  had  often  wished  to  write  some- 
words  which  might  be  sung  to  it.  We  sang,  how- 
ever, the  words  which  were  already  well  known  as 
belonging  to  it,  and  our  singing  seemed  to  please  the 
soldiers,  who  surrounded  us  like  a  river,  and  who* 
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themselves  took  up  the  straip,  in  the  intervals  crying 
to  us,  *•  Good  for  you."  * 

I  slept  as  u>ual  that  night,  but  awoke  before  dawn 
the  next  morning,  and  soon  found  myself  trying  to 
weave  together  certain  lines  which,  though  not  en- 
cnlirely  suited  to  the  John  Brown  music,  were  yet 
capable  of  being  sung  to  it.  I  lay  still  in  the  dark 
room,  line  after  line  shaping  itself  in  my  mind,  and 
verse  after  verse.  When  I  had  thought  out  the 
last  of  these,  I  felt  that  1  must  make  an  effort  to  place 
them  beyond  the  danger  of  being  effaced  by  a  morn 
ing  nap.  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  groped  about  in  the 
dim  twilight  to  Bnd  a  bit  of  paper  and  the  stump  of  a 
pen  which  I  remembered  to  have  had  the  evening  be- 
lore.  Having  found  these  articles,  and  having  long 
been  accustomed  to  scribble  with  scarcely  any  sight 
of  what  I  might  write  in  a  room  made  dark  for  the 
repose  of  my  infant  children.  I  began  to  write  the 
lines  of  my  poem  in  like  manner.  (I  was  always  care- 
ful to  decipher  these  lines  within  twenty  four  hours, 
as  I  had  lound  them  perfectly  illegible  after  a  long 
period.)  On  the  occasion-  now  spoken  of,  I  com- 
pleted my  writing,  went  back  to  bed,  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

A  day  or  two  later,  I  repeated  my  verses  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  was  much  pleased  with  them.  Soon  after 
my  return  to  Boston,  1  carried  the  lines  to  James  T. 
Fields,  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  title,  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  was  of  his 
devising.  The  poem  was  published  soon  after  in  the 
magazine,  and  did  not  at  first  receive  any  especial  men- 
tion. We  were  all  too  much  absorbed  in  watching  the 
progress  of  the  war  to  give  much  heed  to  a  copy  of 
verses  more  or  less.  I  think  it  may  have  been  a  year 
later  that  my  lines,  in  some  shape,  found  their  way 
into  a  Southern  prison  in  which  a  number  of  our  sol- 
diers were  confined.  An  army  chaplain  who  had 
been  imprisoned  with  them  came  to  Washington  soon 
after  his  release,  and  in  a  speech  or  lecture  of  some 
sort,  described  the  singing  ot  the  hymn  by  himself  and 
his  companions  in  that  dismal  place  of  confinement. 
People  now  began  to  ask  who  had  written  the  hymn, 
and  the  author's  name  was  easily  established  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  magazine.  The  battle  hymn  was  often 
sttn^  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  under  ar  great  vari- 
cl)'  ijf  ctrcumsianctrs  Among  other  anecdotes,  1  have 
heflid  yf  its  hovui^  uncc  led  a  **  forlorn  hope"  through 
a  df^pL^r^te  ^^MCouuttT  to  a  successful  issue. 

Th^  wild  echotrs  of  the  fearful  struggle  have  long 
sinLc  Hied  a^ajp  anct  with  them  all  memories  of  un- 
kiiiilTie^-:^  btfiwccn  fjuraelves  and  our  Southern  breth- 
ren. Tlut  tho!>e  whri  once  loved  my  hymn  still  sing  it. 
In  fnany  a  distant  Northern  town  where  I  have  stood 
to  speak,  the  snny  h:is  been  sung  by  the  choir  of  some 
one  of  the  churches  before  or  after  my  lecture  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  ears  when,  at  an  entertain- 
mciJl  at  Bnton  Rrmge,  which  1  shared  with  other 
officers  of  the  New  C^rlcans  Exposition,  the  band  broke 
bravely  into  the  John  Brown  tune.  It  was  scarcely 
less  sur^^rising  for  mc  to  hear  my  verses  sung  at  the 
«xi>»sitlon  by  the  colored  people,  who  had  invited  me 
to  spe^i^k  to  them  in  iheir  own  department,  A  printed 
copy  of  the  words  and  the  music  was  once  sent  me 
.from  Constantinople,  by  whom  I  never  knew.  But 
when  I  visited  Roberts  College,  in  the  neighl>orhood 
of  that  city,  the  good  professors  and  their  ladies  at 
-ijArting  asked  me  to  listen  well  to  what  1  might  hear 
n  my  way  down  the  sleep  declivity.  1  did  so,  and 
eard,  iti  sweet,  full  cadence,  the  lin^||Mvhich  scarcely 
ccm  mine,  so  muth  are  they  the  breatn  of  that  heroic 
ime,  aud  of  the  feelmg  with  which  it  was  filled. 

_=^  Julia  Ward  Havat. 


LITERATURE  WITHOUT  A  TEXT- 
BOOK. 


BY  SUPT.  WILL  S.  MONROE. 


TEACHERS  who  have  not  tried  it  will  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  literature  that 
can  be  taught  incidentally.  At  roll-call, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  answer,  **  pres- 
ent*' or  **  here,'*  let  a  proverb  be  given  or 
a  choice  bit  of  prose  or  song.  Quotations 
can  be  selected  by  the  teacher,  written  on 
the  black-board,  and  learned  by  the  pupils. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  them,  so 
that  the  sentiments  therein  expressed  may 
not  be  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  pupils. 

Some  degree  of  appropriateness,  too,  must 
be  exercised;  if  it  be  spring  there  can  be 
quotations  about  spring,  if  November  the 
quotations  can  relate  to  that  month,  etc. 
The  quotations  should  always  be  associated 
with  their  authors,  and  pupils  required  to 
give  the  exact  words  of  the  selection. 

It  will  require  only  a  few  weeks  to  gather 
quite  a  stock  of  these  memory  gems  if  the 
teacher  but  encourages  the  work,  with  now 
and  then  a  word  of  approval,  and  by  mak- 
ing wise  selections.  The  value  of  these 
memory  gems  cannot  be  gainsaid.  •  They 
serve  to  cultivate  both  the  memory  and  the 
sensibilities,  and  their  value  as  moral  pre- 
cepts is  inestimable.     Take  for  instance : 

Little  deeds  of  kindness,    * 

Little  words  of  love, 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden 

Like  the  Heaven  above. 

Long  talks  which  are  soon  forgotten  are 
sometimes  given  on  the  importance  of 
kindly  deeds;  but  how  much  longer  will 
this  little  sermon  be  remembered!  This 
nugget  of  gold — 

Angry  words  arc  lightly  spoken, 
Bitter  thoughts  are  rashly  stirred, 

Brightest  links  in  life  arc  broken 
By  a  single  angry  word — 

has  held  in  check  many  an  unkind  word ; 
and  didactic  lectures  have  done  far  less  to 
cultivate  gentle  speech  among  children  than 
have  these  eight  short  lines: 

Speak  gently !  It  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear. 
Speak  gently !  Let  not  harsh  words  mar 

The  good  we  might  do  here. 
Speak  gently !  'Tis  a  little  thing 

Dropped  m  the  heart's  deep  well ; 
The  good,  the  joy  which  it  may  bring. 

Eternity  shall  tell. 

Quotations  can  frequently  be  given  for 
writing  and  copying  lessons;  and  appropri- 
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ate  selections  may  be  learned  for  opening 
and  closing  responsive  exercises. 

The  observance  of  the  birthdays  of  au- 
thors has  a  beneficent  influence  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  literature.  Take  for  instance 
William  CuUen  Bryant.  On  the  third  of 
November  the  room  should  be  appropriately 
decorated  with  autumn  leaves  and  wild 
flowers,  with  here  and  there  clusters  or  vases 
of  the  poet's  favorites — yellow  violets, 
fringed  gentians,  asters,  sunflowers,  orchids, 
and  golden  rod. 

Tell  or  read  the  story  of  the  poet's  life,  or 
what  i%  better,  have  some  one  or  more 
pupils  do  this,  and,  whenever  possible,  show 
a  picture  of  the  poet,  his  home,  place  of 
birth,  early  school  scenes,  etc.  Have  anec- 
dotes or  stories  of  Bryant  related,  and  tell 
what  other  great  writers  have  said  of  him 
and  his  writings.  Some  of  the  pupils  will 
recite  short  poems  written  by  Bryant,  others 
will  read  longer  ones,  and  all  can  sing  such 
of  his  songs  as  have  been  set  to  simple 
music.  If  you  make  these  exercises  inter- 
esting and  impressive,  you  will  have  created 
a  reverence  for  this  rare  singer  of  Nature, 
and  an  interest  in  his  writings,  which  their 
later  life  and  larger  experience  will  only' 
serve  to  broaden  and  deepen. 


TEACHERS  DO  NOT  READ. 


TEACHERS  are  not  readers,  said  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  National  Council ; 
and  the  remark  was  accepted  by  men  of 
wide  experience  as  true.  Teachers  as  a  class 
are  not  readers.  They  do  not  seek  to  in- 
crease their  own  knowledge  from  year  to 
year,  to  keep  their  own  minds  fresh  and 
active  by  contact  with  inspiring  literature. 
They  have  no  real  interest  in  the  things  of 
the  understanding.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  satisfied  to  do  merely  routine  work, 
work  which  does  not  require  them  to  grow 
by  making  continually  larger  preparation 
for  it,  work  which  may  be  done  over  and 
over  again  in  the  same  way,  which  merely 
consists  in  rehearsing  the  matter  of  certain 
text-books.  They  have  no  line  of  study 
outside  of  school  work  in  which  they  feel 
delight.  They  are  intellectually  indolent. 
It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out 
how  seriously  this  diminishes  their  effective- 
ness. 

Teachers  are  influential  by  reason  of  what 
they  are.  If  they  are  cultivated  and  refined 
they  tend  to  make  their  pupils  so.  If  they 
have  a  genuine  interest  in  science,  history  or 
literature,  this  is  infectious.     If  they  teach 


out  of  a  full  mind,  kept  fresh  by  contact  with 
the  living  sources  of  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion, their  teaching  has  a  corresponding  rich- 
ness and  vitality.  If  their  own  minds  are  kept 
keen  and  active  by  continual  effort,  they  will 
be  able  to  make  others  keen  and  active. 
Not  to  read  and  grow  is  to  fail  in  the  essen- 
tial part  of  teaching,  which  is  to  influence 
the  ideals  and  determine  the  bent  of  young 
people.  If  it  were  possible  to  exclude  from 
the  schools  every  teacher  who  is  not  reading 
and  growing,  a  great  advance  would  quickly 
be  apparent  in  the  results  of  school  work. 

We  realize  fully  that  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  the  truth  of  this  general  remark, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  drag 
upon  school  work  which  results  from  the 
intellectual  indolence  of  a  large  body  of 
teachers,  and  to  insist  that  the  stringency  of 
the  tests  for  admission  to  the  teachers*  call- 
ing should  be  increased  until  those  who 
have  no  real  interest  in  the  things  of  the 
understanding  find  it  impossible  for  them  to 
gain  entrance. —  Wisconsin  Ed.  Journal, 


SAVE  TIME. 


IN  arranging  the  programme  of  recitations, 
proper  care  should  be  taken  to  save  time 
on  certain  branches  to  give  to  others.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  ungraded  schools, 
where  there  seem  to  be  twice  as  many 
lessons  to  hear  as  time  permits.  A  little 
thought  will  siiow  where  much  time  can  be 
saved  that  will  make  room  for  what  looks 
like  extra  work,  and  without  slighting  any 
branch.  To  illustrate:  A  spelling  class 
stands  upon  the  floor — nineteen  are  idle 
while  the  twentieth  spells.  Why  not  have 
all  write  the  word  (the  most  natural  method) 
at  Qj:ice?  In  oral  spelling,  each  pupil  spells 
four  or  five  words  at  most ;  by  writing  you 
can  give  them  twenty  in  one-fourth  the  time, 
and  they  will  learn  ten  times  as  much.  Five 
minutes  writing  is  as  good  as  half  an  hour 
spent  in  oral  spelling. 

In  arithmetic,  frequently,  a  whole  class  is 
idle  while  some  pupil  works  an  example  on 
the  board.  Why  not  have  all  work  the  ex- 
ample on  their  slates,  and  call  up  for  analy- 
sis i*  The  work  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

In  all  branches,  properly  directed  ques- 
tions can  do  away  with  much  unnecessary 
talk  on  useless  details,  that  can  be  devoted 
to  real  prog^ss.  If  the  teacher  is  well  pre- 
pared for  the  recitation  before  it  begins,  less 
time  will  produce  more  satisfactory  results, 
and  much  more  interest  than  if  twice  a&- 
much  time  were  spent  in  the  usual  way 
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These  thoughts  are  merely  suggestive, 
designed  to  lead  the  perplexed  teacher  to 
carry  them  out  to  their  practical  results,  and, 
by  making  the  school-room  a  perfect  bee- 
hive, find  time  for  double  the  amount  of 
work  without  slighting  any  branch. 

American  School. 


THE  LIBRARY  AND  SCHOOL. 


BY   LULU  M.  BAGLEY. 


MANY  of  our  cities  rejoice  in  excellent 
public  libraries,  and  into  these,  day  after 
day,  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty  are  allowed  to  go,  most  of  them 
indulging  in  a  "course"  of  indiscriminate 
reading.  Fully  do  we  appreciate  the  open 
doors  of  a  free  library,  but  our  experience, 
gained  by  careful  observation,  has  been 
that  the  books  which  boys  and  girls  select 
in  an  indiscriminate  fashion  are  not  the 
books  which  will  help  to  make  them  intelli- 
gent, sweet-souled  women,  practical,  noble 
men.  Therefore  I  wish  that  it  were  not 
possible  for  children  to  get  library  books 
unless  from  a  most  carefully  selected  list, 
prepared  especially  for  their  needs. 

People  read  trash  because  as  children  they 
were  not  guided  to  better  things,  and  while 
books  on  library  shelves  which  children 
select  are  not  vulgar  or  illiterate,  many  of 
them  treat  of  startling  adventures,  impossi- 
ble incidents,  and  are  therefore  unhealthy 
as  a  mental  diet.  The  question  arises  as  to 
how  early  would  you  permit  children  to  use 
the  library.  J  would  answer,  "  Just  as  soon 
as  libraries  will  put  only  suitable  reading 
matter  within  their  reach,  and  then^  only 
under  home  or  school  supervision  or  the 
direct  guidance  of  a  librarian  interested'  in 
this  phase  of  library  education.  In  many 
places  there  has  been,  within  a  few  years,  a 
movement  to  bring  the  library  in  direct 
contact  with  the  school.  Where  there  is  a 
conscientious  teacher,  much  good  may  be 
done  by  way  of  guiding  and  stimulating  the 
children  to  advantageous  reading.  The 
plan  or  method  adopted  must  depend  upon 
the  end  in  view  and  the  age  or  capabilities 
of  the  pupils. 

Last  year  I  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  direct  workings  of  a  plan  used  by  a 
teacher  in  the  lowest  grammar  grade.  A 
list  of  several  hundred  books  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  librarian,  and  were 
catalogued  in  classes  corresponding  to  sec- 
ond,  third,   fourth,  etc.,   years  of  school 


reading.  Each  teacher  has  the  privilege  of 
a  card,  allowing  her  to  take  ten  books 
(where  there  is  need,  more);  these  books 
may  be  kept  for  two  weeks,  then  renewed 
for  another  two,  and  still  another,  if  the 
teacher  wishes  to  retain  them.  The  books 
are  sent  to  each  room  calling  for  them,  and 
can  be  renewed  by  note  or  postal  to  the 
librarian. 

In  the  school  of  which  I  speak,  when  the 
first  basket  of  books  was  received,  the 
teacher  gave  to  each  of  the  ten  older  pupils 
a  sheet  of  brown  paper  and  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors; she  then  showed  them  just  how  to 
cover  their  books,  and  also  how  to  *make  a 
simple  book-mark.  This  was  to  impress 
upon  them  that  these  books  were  borrowed^ 
and  should  be  as  carefully  handled  as  a 
prize  gift  book.  One  of  the  gratifying  re- 
sults of  this  exercise  came  soon  after :  when 
a  set  of  supplementary  (new)  books  came  to 
the  school,  the  children  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  cover  them .  After  the  second  set  of  books 
from  the  library  had  been  read,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  note  be  written  to  Miss , 

the  librarian,  thanking  her  for  the  books 
and  expressing  pleasure  received  from  them. 
The  answer,  which  was  very  helpful  to  the 
children,  we  are  allowed  to  copy. 

My  Dear  Lad: — The  books  returned   from  the 
School  were  so  clean,  and  your  note  to  me 


was  so  nicely  written,  that  I  think  a  double  acknowl- 
edgment is  due  from  me.  I  wish  I  could  show  those 
books  to  every  school  in  town,  just  to  let  them  see 

how  well  the  pupils  of  the School  know  how 

to  treat  books.  Good  books  are  among  our  best 
friends,  and  surely  we  ought  to  treat  our  friends  very 
carefully  and  tenderly,  just  as  the  forty  children  in 
your  school  have  treated  these  books.  Will  you  tell 
them  all  how  pleased  I  am,  and  that  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  send  my  nicest  books  to  your  school,  because 
you  treat  them  so  well  ?       Yours  truly, 

Librarian,  N.  F.  L. 

When  the  first  budget  of  books  was 
ready — "Shall  I  give  them  to  the  most  in- 
dustrious or  to  the  *  real  good  children  *  as 
rewards?*' 

"No,  that  will  not  be  best,"  said  the 
teacher,  **  these  books  are  to  help  Jack,  the 
dull  boy,  and  Jim,  the  lazy  boy,  and  it  will 
never  do  to  have  these  two,  and  Tom,  the 
active  (?)  boy,  disapprove  of  our  books  in 
the  beginning." 

Straightway  she  surprised  and  delighted  a 
"  picked  nine  "  by  giving  to  each  a  book  to 
be  kept  until  read  through.  The  tenth  book 
was  retained  to  be  read  in  class. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  encourage 
reading  aloud  at  home,  and  each  child  was 
expected,  upon  finishing  a  book,  to  read  a 
short  story  or  chapter  to  the  teacher ;  some- 
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times  this  was  read  to  the  class,  but  oftener 
to  the  teacher,  before  or  after  school. 

The  pupils  were  expected  to  keep  a  list  of 
the  books  read  by  them,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  child  was  encouraged  to  read  twice 
the  same  book.  This  was  to  beget  the  habit 
of  going  back  to  a  book.  At  first  when  of- 
fered a  book  the  second  time,  the  children 
would  exclaim, "  Why^  Iread  that  ail  through 
once  r^  Then  the  advantages  of  reading  it 
again  were  so  presented  that  most  of  them 
very  soon  considered  it  a  privilege  to  select 
a  book  which  they  of  themselves  knew  all 
about. 

Nearly  all  the  boqks  in  the  lower  grades 
must  be  selected  stories ;  and  while  these  for 
young  children  are  most  valuable  as  helps 
toward  inculcating  right  views  of  conduct 
and  instilling  the  virtues  of  truthfulness, 
honesty  and  kindness,  it  would  be  well  to 
guide  them  into  reading  of  biography  and 
travel  just  as  soon  as  interest  can  be  aroused. 

After  stimulating  a  love  for  reading  by  the 
class,  the  teacher  of  whom  I  write  felt  that 
to  direct  it  into  proper  channels  the  books 
must  be  selected  for  the  individual  ratlier 
than  for  the  class.  To  illustrate,  certain 
boys  in  her  room  had  been  reported  by  a 
tender-hearted  little  maiden  for  stoning  cats. 
After  making  a  due  allowance  for  the  well- 
known  antipathy  of  boys  and  dogs  toward 
cats,  the  excuse — ^^  We  don' t  hit  them  every 
time,  we  only  fire  at  them,' — had  been  met 
with  gentle  remonstrances,  but  still  they 
"fired."  Then  she  determined  to  wage  a 
war  by  means  of  books  on  animals;  while 
these  stories  led  to  observations,  compari- 
sons and  descriptions,  John  and  Tom  and 
Harry  were  led  by  insensible  degrees  into 
a  sympathy  not  only  for  the  animals  whose 
names  they  were  fond  of  spelling  with  a 
capital  B,  such  as  Buffalo,  Bear,  etc. ,  but 
also  saw  some  good  in  the  feline  creation. 
When  this  sympathy  was  at  a  practical  point, 
a  Band  of  Mercy  was  formed,  which  took 
under  its  especial  protection  wandering  or- 
phan cats  and  hungry-looking  dogs. 

Another  child,  who  came  from  a  home 
where  the  amenities  of  every-day  life  were 
more  often  honored  by  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,  was  obviously  helped  by 
reading  aloud  to  her  mother  Miss  Wiggins' 
valuable  little  book,  Lessons  on  Manners, 
These  are  but  two  of  the  cases  where  the 
good  seed  sown  was  surely  reaped.  A 
teacher  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
parents  and  children  is  in  a  position  to  exert 
an  influence  in  this  matter  of  reading  which 
shall  be  both  permanent  and  effective. 

N,  E,  Journal  of  Education, 
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HOW  TO  aJLTIVATE  A   TASTE  FOR  READING. 


BY  HERBERT  L.  BREWER. 

AT  a  recent  examination  when  an  appli- 
cant for  a  teacher's  certificate  was 
questioned  as  to  what  he  had  read  in  the 
line  of  general  literature,  it  was.  found  out 
that  "Ridpath's  History"  was  the  only 
book  he  had  read  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  He  is,  evidently,  on  the  right  track, 
but  his  pursuit  must  be  more  vigorous  or  he 
will  lose  sight  of  the  game.  There  are  many 
school /children  that  never  read  anything 
besides  their  school  text-books.  This  part 
of  their  culture  is  sometimes  neglected. 

In  order  intelligently  to  direct  the  read- 
ing of  pupils,  the  teacher  himself  should 
be  a  person  of  culture :  Josh  Billings  said 
that  "to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  it 
should  go,  you  should  go  that  way  yourself 
sometimes."  A  teacher  was  once  asked  if 
he  ever  read  "Gulliver's  Travels."  Not 
wanting  to  appear  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
book  or  the  author,  he  answered,  "I  never 
read  'Gulliver's  Travels,'  but  I  have  read 
several  other  books  that  Gulliver  wrote." 
That  person  who  takes  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  cultivating  the  mind  and 
forming  the  character  of  children  is  ex- 
pected to  know  something  outside  of  the 
text-books.  He  should  possess  that  wide 
and  varied  knowledge  of  literature  which 
marks  the  scholar. 
y  Teachers  can  get  pupils  to  read  by  ques- 
tioning them  about  current  events.  A  very 
good  way  is  to  give  them  questions  in  gen- 
eral information,  and  assign  subjects  which 
will  require  a  reference  to  papers  and  books 
with  a  definite  object  in  view.  Sometimes 
a  teacher  by  reading  to  the  pupils  selections 
from  a  good  book  may  induce  some  of  them 
to  read  it  for  themselves.  Children  like 
anything  better  that  is  read  aloud  to  them, 
than  if  they  first  read  it.  Still  another  way 
is  to  talk  to  them  about  the  recent  progress 
of  science  and  invention.  Tell  them  about 
the  pneumatic  guns  made  by  the  government 
— guns  which  throw  charges  of  dynamite 
instead  of  cannon  balls.  Show  them  the 
picture  of  the  guns,  and  you  can  soon  have 
them  so  interested  that  they  will  be  eager 
to  read  about  them,  for  children  take  great 
interest  and  delight  in  anything  wonderful. 
Pupils  very  often  get  tired  of  going  over  and 
over  again  the  subject  matter  in  the  read- 
ing books.  Especially  do  they  become  in- 
different when  the  reading  lessons  are  not 
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made  so  attractive  as  they  might  be  made, 
and  eveii  some  pupils  may  get  so  tired  of 
them  that  they  never  have  a  desire  to  read 
anything  else.  One  of  the  very  best  ways  to 
cultivate  in  pupils  a  taste  for  reading  is  by 
supplementary  reading.  There  are  a  great 
many  good  books  printed  in  cheap  pamph- 
let form,  and  the  teacher  can  supply  the 
class  with  them  at  a  trifling  cost.  Take 
Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village,"  for  ex- 
ample, and  give  them  regular  lessons  to  pre- 
pare for  class  reading.      The  pupils  will 


soon  discover  that  the  text-books  don't  con- 
tain all  the  knowledge  in  the  world.  Have 
them  commit  to  memory,  diagram  and  parse 
choice  selections  from  it,  and  you  get  mate- 
rial for  your  grammar  class.  Have  them 
write  criticisms,  descriptions  and  paraphrase 
different  parts,  and  you  have  your  composi- 
tion class  at  work.  Besides,  their  eyes  are 
opened  to  new  thoughts  and  beauties  of  ex- 
pression. They  are  interested,  they  are  in- 
structed, and  most  important  of  all,  they  are 
cultivating  in  themselves  a  taste  for  reading. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JQURFAU 

LANCASTER*  FEBRUARY,  1888. 

E.E.HIGBEE.  ....  J.  P.  McCASKEY. 

"  Ye  may  be  aye  sttckin'  in  a  Xxt/t,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  tleepin'."     Scotch  Farmer, 

IT  is  hoped  that  the  attendance  at  the  Con- 
vention of  County,  City,  Borough  and 
Township  Superintendents,  called  to  meet 
at  Harrisburg  a  few  weeks  hence,  will  be 
not  only  representative  but  very  full.  The 
programme  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  will 
soon  be  issued  in  circular  form,  and  will  also 
be  found  in  the  next  number  of  The  JoumaL 

At  a  conference  of  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  held  at  Lancaster,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  26th,  there  were  present  Messrs. 
Foose  of  Harrisburg,  Shelly  of  York,  Got- 
wals  of  Norristown,  Harpel  of  Shamokin, 
Ballentine  of  Mahanoy  City,  Hoffman  of 
Columbia,  and  Buehrle  of  Lancaster.  The 
meeting  was  held  for  comparison  of  views 
and  methods,  and  to  effect  a  permanent  or- 
ganization, with  the  purpose  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  helpfulness.  The  movement 
is  one  that  gives  promise  of  much  good  to 
the  schools.  We  congratulate  "these  school 
officers  upon  the  forward  step  they  have 
taken.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  we 
hope  to  present  in  our  next  issue. 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will 
convene  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Tuesday, 
February  14th,  at  10  a.  m.,  for  a  three 
days*  session.  The  subjects  for  considera- 
tion on  Tuesday  are:  "How  and  to  what 
extent  can  Manual  Training  be  engrafted 
on  the  system  of  Public  Schools?*'  **  What 
is  the  purpose  of  County  Institutes,  and 
how  best  secured?"    and** The  place  of 


Elocution  in  Education."  On  Wednesday : 
"How  shall  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers 
be  determined  ?'*  **  Are  Normal  Schools  as 
they  exist  in  the  several  States  adequate  to 
accomplish  the  work  for  which  they  were 
established  ?"  and  **The  present  need  of 
Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools."  On 
Thursday :  **  Average  age  of  Transfers  and 
Graduates,  and  shortening  the  period  of 
school  life,"  "Alaska,"  "The  relation  of 
Superintendent  and  Teacher  to  the  School," 
and  ** National  Aid  to  Education."  The 
Normal  School  paper  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  The  discussion  of 
the  paper  on  Manual  Training  will  be 
opened  by  Supt.  Jas.  A.  MacAlister,  of  Phila- 
delphia; that  on  the  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers by  Dr  E.  E.  Higbee,  and  that  upon 
Moral  Training  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks. 
Supt.  Woodruff  is  also  named  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
teachers'  qualifications.  The  subjects  for 
consideration  are  well  chosen  and  of  practi- 
cal importance,  and  the  meeting  gives  prom- 
ise of  unusual  interest.  The  railroads  will 
offer  reduced  rates,  full  fare  going  and  one- 
third  rate  returning,  persons  who  wish  this 
reduction  being  required  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate with  the  local  ticket  agent's  signature. 
Orders  for  certificates  can  b«  had  from  C.  C. 
Davidson,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


A 


The  advantages  of  the  Summer  School 
are  now  generally  recognized  by  teachers. 
To  spend  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  a  few 
days,  in  personal  contact  with  teachers  of 
reputation,  whose  busmess  it  is  to  present,  at 
their  best,  subjects  in  which  they  excel,  has 
been  to  many  an  inspiration.  A  lesson  may 
be  a  revelation  in  its  suggestiveness ;  a  lec- 
ture, a  stimulus  for  life  to  broader  view  and 
nobler  aspiration — lifting  **out  of  the  groove 
and  on  to  the  ladder."  The  Pennsylvania 
Summer  School  of  Methods,  under  the  prin- 
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cipalship  of  Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  which 
will  convene  at  Scranton,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
that  city  in  July  next,  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion for  three  weeks,  gives  promise  of  being 
such  a  school  as  must  be  very  helpful  to  the 
average  teacher/  It  will  consist  of  the  three 
departments:  Theory,  comprising  lectures 
on  educational  psychology,  pedagogy,  and 
school  supervision  ;  Practice,  talks  upon  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branch- 
es in  the  schools,  practically  illustrated  with 
classes  of  children ;  and  Technical  Train- 
ing, comprising  illustrative  work,  modeling 
in  clay,  moulding  in  sand,  school -room 
gymnastics,  and  singing,  by  skilful  spe- 
cialists. Miss  Patridge  is  so  well  known  as 
a  successful  author  and  Institute  instructor 
in  Pennsylvania  that  she  needs  no  introduc- 
tion here,  and  we  think  that  teachers  attend- 
ing the  school  will  have  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves  upon  the  results  of  the 
session.  She  may  be  addressed  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  for  information  as  to  rates,  etc. 


The  subject  of  Forestry  attracted  much  at- 
tention at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Harrisburg,  held  July  25th 
and  26th.  Nearly  fifty  county  societies 
were  represented.  Governor  Beaver  made 
the  opening  address.  Papers  were  read  and 
remarks  made  upon  the  subjects  of  Forestry 
and  Arbor  Day  work  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Roth- 
rock  and  E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Supt.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Anders,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  Fernon, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Our  genial  friend.  Col.  J.  A.  M.  Pass- 
more,  the  Pennsylvania  agent  of  Messrs. 
Appleton  &  Company,  was  so  unforunate  as 
to  sprain  his  ankle  very  badly  last  summer, 
so  badly,  indeed,  that  since  September  ist 
he  has  not  been  able  to  walk  except  upon 
crutches.  He  is  one  of  those  cheery  men  in 
whose  breast  hope  springs  eternal,  and  he 
promises  to  be  about  as  .usual  with  the  com- 
ing Spring.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for 
speedy  restoration  to  his  accustomed  activ- 
ity. In  the  meanwhile,  his  numerous  friends 
who  call  at  No.  11 25  Arch  street  may  al- 
ways be  assured  of  the  old-time  welcome. 


rich  in  its  department  of  personal  items,  and 
contains  also  several  articles  of  much  educa- 
tional interest,  among  these  one  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Brooks  on  **  The  Teacher  an  Artist." 
Prof.  Westlake  writ^  a  pleasant  sketch  upon 
'*  Normal  Teachers  in  Florida."  The  paper 
will  be  sent  regularly  to  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  school,  and  to 
Superintendents  of  schools  and  others  inter- 
ested in  education.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte, 
Principal,  Millersville,  Pa. 

^  THEsubstantial  publishing  house  of  Sower, 
Potts  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
founded  by  Christopher  Sower  in  1738,  has 
been  chartered  as  the  "  Christopher  Sower 
Company."  It  is  the  oldest  house  in  the 
publishing  business  in  Philadelphia,  proba- 
bly the  oldest  in  America.  After  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Sower,  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  adopts 
for  the  company  the  name  of  his  venerable 
ancestor  by  whom  the  business  was  origin- 
ally established,  and  enters  upon  a  new  era  in 
an  honorable  history  of  good  work  and  fair 
dealing  as  publishers  of  standard  text-books. 


We  have  just  received  the  first  number  of 
The  Normal  Journal^  which  will  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Millersville,  without  subscription  price, 
to  afford  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  school  and  the  educational  public.  It 
is  full  of  the  life  of  this  great  training  school, 


Music  should  receive  more  attention 
everywhere  in  the  schools.  The  belief  is 
steadily  growing  that  the  elements  of  this 
divine  art  should  be  taught  by  the  teacher 
regularly  employed  to  give  instruction  in 
other  branches,  with  such  general  supervi- 
sion, by  an  accomplished  instructor  in  music, 
as  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  in  cities, 
towns,  or  other  densely  populated  localities. 
Teachers  are  inquiring  how  they  may  best 
prepare  themselves  for  this  work.  One  of 
the  most  suggestive  books  we  have  recently 
seen  is  entitled  "  Music  at  Sight,"  published 
at  fifty  cents  by  J.  H.  Kurzenknabe  &  Sons, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  It  presents  in  a  series  of 
thirty-one  lessons,  occupying  eighty-eight 
pages  and  comprising  the  elementary  de- 
partment of  the  book,  a  very  practical 
method,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  the 
consideration  of  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers, especially  student-teachers. 

A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  the  great  West, 
with  new,  complete  and  geographically-cor-- 
rect  colored  maps  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
northern  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Dakota,. 
Nebraska,  and  eastern  Kansas,  will  be  sent. 
free  to  any  school  teacher  sending  his  ot- 
her address  to  A.  V.  H.  Carpenter,  General. 
Passenger  Agent,    Chicago,   Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;, 
or  to  John  R.  Pott,   Traveling   Passenger- 
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Agent,  486  William  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
The  reading  matter  is  new,  very  full,  and 
satisfactory,  and  the  whole  publication  will 
be  a  valuable  aid  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 


The  offer  to  new  subscribers  of  the  North 
American  Review,  which  is  found  ekewhere 
in  this  number,  is  of  an  unusually  favorable 
character.  The  biography  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  sold  at  almost  the  cost  of  the 
Review.  By  the  terms  of  the  offer  both  the 
magazine  for  one  year  and  the  Life  of  Lin- 
coln are  sent  for  five  dollars,  the  rate  of 
single  subscription  to  this  sterling  monthly. 
It  should  attract  the  attention  of  book  clubs 
'  as  well  as  of  individual  subscribers. 


INSPECTOR  S.  O.  SCHOOLS. 


Governor  Beaver,  in  appointing  Hon. 
John  M.  Greer,  of  Butler,  Inspector  of  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Schools,  could  not  have 
selected  a  man  better  fitted  for  the  office. 
A  soldier  and  teacher,  free  from  all  preju- 
dices, calm  and  conservative  in  judgment, 
warmly  sympathizing  with  children  and 
keen  in  his  appreciation  of  school  manage- 
ment, he  has  entered  upon  his  work  with 
great  earnestness,  and  his  reports,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  command  the  attention  and 
approval  of  the  Department  at  Harrisburg 
as  judicious  and  reasonable.  The  many 
friends  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans  have  every 
reason  to  be  confident  that  under  his  watch- 
ful inspection  the  schools  will  prosper,  and 
continue  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

From  Smuirs  Hand-Book  for  1883,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Greer  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  we  take  the  following  brief  personal 
sketch:  **Born  in  Butler  county,  Pa.,  Au- 
gust 3d,  1844;  obtained  a  common  school 
and  academic  education ;  read  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the 
county  in  1867;  was  District  Attorney  of  said 
county  from  1869  to  1872;  was  elected  State 
Senator  in  November,  1876,  for  the  term  of 
four  years;  he  was  re-elected  in  1880;  and 
in  1882  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs." 

It  is  a  record  of  honorable  service  such  as 
comparatively  few  men  have  been  able  to 
render  the  State,  but  so  highly  do  we  esti- 
mate the  educational  and  humanitarian  work 
•of  the  Commonwealth  that  we  think  this 
]last  public  duty,  the  inspection  of  the  Sol- 
'  diers*  Orphan  Schools,  is  at  once  the  most 
responsible  and  the  most  honorable  to  which 
!he  has  yet  been  called. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


FOR  provisional  and  professional  certifi- 
cates, examinations  are  conducted  by 
Superintendents  elected  by  the  School  Di- 
rectors. If  the  candidate  is  new,  or  seek- 
ing to  secure  his  first  certificate,  the  exami- 
nation should  be  conducted  with  great  care. 
Not  more  than  ten  candidates  of  this  char- 
acter should  be  examined  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  abundant  opportunity  may  be  had  for 
oral  examination,  taking  up  the  whole  gen- 
eral scholarship  and  character  of  each  appli- 
cant. 

Text-book  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher;  but  the  examination  should  go  out- 
side of  the  text-books  used,  to  ascertain 
clearly  whether  the  candidate  has  sufficient 
power  of  thought  to  bring  into  full  practi- 
cal use  in  the  school  room  the  various  prin- 
ciples he  may  have  learned,  and  whether  his 
general  information  is  broad  and  thorough 
enough  to  give  assurance  that  his  illustra- 
tions in  teaching  will  be  both  correct  and 
instructive. 

Without  such  thorough  examination  a 
candidate  may  possibly  secure  a  certificate, 
and  have  in  the  way  of  knowledge  only 
memorized  text-book  formulas,  without  any 
clear,  self-possessed  thinking,  and  without 
any  capability  of  awakening  mind  in  the 
pupil.  Such  teachers,  wherever  they  may  be, 
are  an  injury  to  our  schools,  and  must  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  profession. 

Recently  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  a 
teacher,  undergoing  an  examination  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  teaching,  failed 
in  everything  which  should  characterize  a 
young  man  in  way  of  thought  or  informa- 
tion. Memorized  rules  were  on  his  tongue, 
but  his  mind  showed  itself  empty  of  all 
power  of  thought.  His  information  was  so 
narrow  that  he  said  Queen  Victoria  had 
held  her  high  position  for  only  a  brief 
period,  and  that  she  had  no  children. 

Still  more  disgraceful  was  his  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  most  fundamental  parts  of  reli- 
gion. His  account  of  Judas  was  that  "he  went 
back  on  'the  other  disciples  and  began  to 
preach  wrong  doctrines,"  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  death  of  Christ  was  only  this, 
that  "Two  men  took  him  out  and  killed 
him,  and  without  trial  or  judgment." 
Strange  ignorance  this  for  one  who  has 
been  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  who 
has  taught  with  the  official  sanction  of  a 
certificate ! 

This,  while  it  is  true,  is  of  course  a  very 
extreme  case  :  yet  the  very  fact .  of  its  oc- 
currence at  all,  shonld  lead  every  Superin- 
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tendent  to  be  more  watchful  and  to  make 
the  first  examination  of  such  character  as 
to  avoid  the  least  possibility  of  such  a  dis- 
grace. Let  all  tests  for  teaching  take  up  the 
general  information  and  scholarship  of  the 
candidate,  passing  beyond  mere  memorized 
definitions,  or  questions  prepared  simply 
upon  the  base  ot  some  familiar  text-book. 
Memory  is  one  thing,  arid  science  and  the 
power  of  applying  it  quite  another.  A  few 
well-conned  dates  and  isolated  events,  re- 
membered but  not  digested,  is  one  thing; 
historical  knowledge  and  thoughtful  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  world's  progress 
quite  another.  Our  examinations  must  be 
sifting  processes  by  which  the  incompetent 
and  ignorant  shall  fall  out,  and  the  capable 
only  be  retained. 


WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  MOST  NEED. 


TEACHERS,  ALWAYS  AND  EVERYWHERE. 


IT^'HEN  the  question  is  asked.  What  is  the 
V\  most  urgent  need  of  the  schools  ?  the 
answer  comes  promptly:  Teachers — always 
and  everywhere !  for  "  as  the  teacher  so  the 
school.  * '  The  school  is  a  gymnasium  where 
the  pupil  is  in  training  not  only  for  the  few 
years  before  him  here,  but  also  for  immortal- 
ity. We  should  never  forget  this.  Hence 
it  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  at  its 
head  should  stand  as  teacher — be  it  man  or 
woman — one  who  is  conscious  of  weakness, 
patient  of  toil,  hopeful  in  disappointment, 
ever  ready  and  eager  to  learn  things  worth 
knowing,  and  strong  in  the  desire  to  help 
younger  souls  "to  think  the  thoughts  of 
God  after  him,"  in  arithmetic,  botany, 
physiology,  geography,  geology,  the  realm 
of  the  stars,  music,  or  any  other  subject 
whatsoever  of  human  thought  or  study — 
whether  upon  or  aside  from  the  school  cur- 
riculum— up  to  the  Book  of  books,  the  very 
Word  of  God  himself. 

Wise  men  of  broad  views,  who  in  the 
administration  of  their  office  are  non-par- 
tisan in  politics  and  non-sectarian  in  religion, 
are  urgently  needed  as  School  Directors: 
and  behind  them  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  endorse  their  conscientious  discharge 
of  a  grave  duty  owed  to  the  new  generation 
rising  about  them.  Better  school  buildings 
are  needed,  after  architectural  models  ap- 
proved by  the  best  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents in  the  country  at  large ;  and  these 
buildings  better  furnished,  ventilated, warmed 
and  lighted.  More  spacious  school  grounds, 
also;  and  these  better  arranged,  fenced, 


shaded,  planted,  in  every  way  more  attrac- 
tive, with  out-houses  such,  and  so  kept,  as 
the  most  rigid  requirements  of  decency 
would  approve.  Closer  supervision  is  needed 
by  men  of  courtesy  and  power,  always  grow- 
ing more  intelligent  and  into  deeper  sympa- 
thy no  less  with  the  children  in  the  schools 
than  with  their  fellow-workmen  in  the 
school-room  whom  they  have  been  called  to 
serve  as  well  as  to  lead.  Better  salaries  are 
needed,  such  as  will  enable  earnest  men  and 
women,  without  too  great  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice, to  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of 
education.  Ample  supply  of  apparatus  for 
scientific  illustration ,  and  well-selected  school 
libraries  intelligently  used  ;  better  results  in 
mathematics  and  language  and  all  other 
branches  of  study  to  which  attention  is 
given  in  the  schools;  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  living  plant  world  and  the 
animal  creation  about  us,  with  the  rocks 
and  soils  that  make  the  crust  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  tread,  and  with  the  starry  heavens 
that  bend  visibly  above  during  one-half  the 
life-time  of  each  one  of  us ;  more  of  manual 
training  in  the  elements  of  the  various  hand- 
icrafts by  which  men  live;  more  of  the 
divine  art  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ;  more  of  government  in  general  and 
the  civil  order  to  which  we  are  subject  as 
citizens;  more  of  the  new  education  and 
vastly  more  of  the  old  education — these  are 
all  urgent  needs  of  the  schools,  which  are 
more  and  more  felt  to  be  such,  and  in  these 
and  other  directions  steady  progress  may  be 
reckoned  upon  with  confident  assurance. 

But  Garfield  was  right  when  he  said  that 
he  would  choose  as  teacher  Mark  Hopkins 
seated  on  a  log  under  a  tree,  before  almost 
any  other  man  with  all  the  resources  of  a 
great  university  behind  him  !  The  school 
is  largely  the  moulding  place  of  character. 
There  manhood  and  womanhood  should,  in 
no  small  measure,  be  developed.  "Conduct 
is  three- fourths  of  human  life,"  says  Arnold, 
"while  culture  is  one-fourth."  Character 
manifests  itself  in  conduct,  and  the  teacher 
is  reflected  in  his  pupils.  Loving  the  truth 
and  living  it,  generous  of  soul,  tender- 
hearted, sympathetic,  reverent  and  with  an 
eye  quick  to  see  all  along  the  way  the 
finger-boards  that  point  onward  to  Deity — 
awake  on  every  side,  strong,  energetic,  en- 
thusiasti<f,  clean  through  and  through  in 
thought,  word  and  deed,  with  splendid  con- 
tempt for  whatever  is  base  or  vile — and,  with 
all  this,  the  constantly  recurring  queries: 
"  Why  am  I  here?"  "  Where  am  I  going?" 
"  What  should  I  be  doing  on  the  way?" — 
what  a  woman  that  for  a  teacher !  what  a 
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man  !  Can  money  repay  the  service  of  such 
an  one  in  any  community? 

Can  such  teachers  be  had  ?  Rarely,  it  is  true; 
and  when  found  they  are  never  rated  at  their 
value.  They  are  rather  as  angels,  not  "  en- 
tertained,*' but  employed  "unawares."  They 
are,  indeed — themselves  unconscious  of  the 
fact — the  very  angels  of  God  at  service  here 
on  earth  upon  modest  wages. 

It  is  such  teachers,  we  think,  that  are 
now,  and  must  always  continue  to  be,  the 
**  most  urgent  need  '*  of  the  schools.  There 
are  more  of  them  in  the  school-room  than 
we  might  suppose,  and  their  number  must 
steadily  increase  as  the  world  grows  better, 
and  noble  lives  are  rated  more  nearly  for 
what  they  are  worth.  When  we  remember, 
too,  that  the  generations  of  men  are  but  suc- 
cessive links  in  a  chain  apparently  endless ; 
that,  in  teaching  a  child  we  may  be  training 
his  great-grandchildren ;  that,  as  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  wisely  puts  it,  **  the  proper  time  to 
begin  the  training  of  the  boy  is  a  hundred 
years  before  he  is  born^^  we  see  the  work  of 
the  teacher  rise  in  dignity  and  importance 
until  it  stands  second  to  no  other  calling  or 
profession  on.  earth. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


I^IST  OF  GOOD  BOOKS  FROM  PROF.  FRYE. 


WE  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Prof.  Alex.  E.  Frye,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  give  instruction  from  the  Institute 
platform  during  the  present  season,  upon 
the  subject  of  *'  Geography,  what  to  teach 
and  how  to  teach  it."  His  common  sense 
method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  has  been 
highly  commended  wherever  he  has  been, 
and  we  hope  to  see  and  hear  more  of  him  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  response  to  the  inquiries 
of  teachers  for  Supplementary  Reading  in 
Geography,  he  sends  the  following  list  of 
good  books  for  the  information  of  such  as 
are  interested : 

I.  A  FEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

Earth  and  Man. — Guyot, 
Comparative  Geography. — Ritter, 
Physical  Geography. — Somerville, 
Physiography. — Huxley, 
Manual  of  Commerce. — Browne, 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. — Maury. 
The  Intellecluai  Devel6pment  of  Europe. — 
Draper, 

II.   BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. — Andrews, 
Each  and  All. — Andrews, 


Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. — Kin^sley, 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard. — Kirby, 

World  at  the  Fireside. — Kirby. 

Winners  in  Life's  Race. — Buckley. 

Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur. — Miller, 

Life  and  Her  Children. — Buckley. 

The  Fairy  Land  of  Science. — Buckley, 

Homes  Without  Hands. —  IVoods, 

My  Feathered  Friends. —  IVoods, 

Children's  Fairy  Geography. —  IVinslow, 

Zigzag  Journeys. — Butterworth, 

Young  Folks  Abroad. — McCabc, 

Young  Folks  in  Africa. — McCabe. 

Family  Fights. — Hale, 

Our  Bovs  m  India  and  China. — French, 

Little  People  of  Asia. — Miller. 

Cruise  in  Chinese  Waters. — Lindley, 

The  Bodleys  Abroad. — Scudder, 

Boy  Travelers  in  the  Far  East. — Knox, 

Geographical  Reader. — Guyot  (Scribner's). 

Geographical  ^^zAtx.—Johonnot. 

Also  books  of  travel  by  the  following  authors : 
Taylor,  DeAmicis,  DuChaillu,  Vincent,  Stanley, 
Hayes  and  Knox. 

III.  REFERENCE  BOOKS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography. 

Brown's  Countries  of  the  World. 

Brown's  Races  of  Mankind. 

Putnam's  Library  of  Travel. 

The  Earth.— /?<fr/«j. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals. —  Wal- 
lace. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer. 

For  books  relating  to  the  various  continents 
and  countries,  consult  catalogues  of  public 
libraries. 

The  above  books  can  be  ordered  from  any 
book  dealers,  and  therefore  the  publishers' 
names  have  been  omitted. 
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THE  STATE  LIBRARY. 


THROUGH  the  kindness  of  the  State 
Librarian,  we  are  able  to  give  some  facts 
relating  to  the  history,  management  and 
present  condition  of  the  Library,  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Journal. 

There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  the 
original  establishment  of  the  Library.  Its 
small  beginnings  date  back  to  the  Revolu- 
tion— possibly  to  a  period  still  earlier.  The 
first  notice  of  it  is  found  in  the  records  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  in  the  shape 
of  an  order  issued  by  the  Council,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  prior  to  the  occupation  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  British,  directing  the 
removal  of  the  books  of  the  Library,  for 
safe  keeping,  to  Easton,  Northampton 
County.  It  may  be  added  here,  parenthet- 
ically, that  in  June,  1863,  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Rebel  army 
under  General  Lee,  the  books  were  again 
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removed,  to  escape  imminent  capture,  this 
time  from  the  State  Capitol,  at  Harrisburg,  to 
Philadelphia.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
first  State  Constitution,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  each  for  its  own 
use,  ordered  the  purchase  of  books.  By 
this  system  three  libraries  were  maintained 
by  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government. 
In  1816  these  libraries  were  consolidated 
by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  which  also  provided 
for  the  annual  appointment  of  a  librarian  by 
that  body.  By  the  Act  of  January,  1854, 
the  appointment  of  the  Librarian  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Governor,  confirmation  to 
be  by  the  Senate,  and  his  tenure  of  office  was 
made  three  years.  The  first  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Library  was  pub- 
lished in  1829.  There  were  then  in  the 
Library  4,838  volumes,  of  which  2,152  were 
miscellaneous  books,  853  law  books,  and 
1*333  statute  laws  and  State  papers.  The 
books  were  at  this  time  kept  in  a  single 
room  in  the  State  Capitol,  one  of  the  two 
now  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  second  of  these  rooms 
was  subsequently  added  ;  but  even  the  addi- 
tional space  thus  obtained  afforded  but  a 
temporary  make-shift  to  provide  for  the 
growing  Library.  In  1859  the  number  of 
''volumes,  maps,  plates  and  paintings"  in 
the  Library  was  estimated  at  21,923,  and  of 
these  a  very  large  portion  were  packed  away 
almost  inaccessibly  in  cupboards  or  in  boxes 
in  the  attic  of  the  building.  In  1864  the 
Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  an 
extension  of  the  Capitol,  an  extension  not 
only  demanded  by  the  wants  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  but  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable  re- 
pository of  the  State's  books.  The  new 
room,  that  still  occupied  by  the  Library, 
was  formally  dedicated  by  Governor  Geary 
on  the  evening  of  July  3d,  1867.  It  was 
justly  considered,  at  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion, a  superb  room.  Governor  Geary  in 
bis  dedicatory  address,  stated  that  it  had  been 
computed  that  as  the  cases  were  then  ar- 
ranged, it  would  accommodate  35,000  vol- 
umes, and  that,  by  the  addition  of  alcoves, 
room  could  be  obtained  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  100,000  volumes.  It  was  thought 
that  the  room  might  thus  be  made  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  annual  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  books  for  the  next  half 
century.  This  expectation,  however,  has 
not  been  realized.  The  Library  contains  at 
present  about  60,000  volumes,  and  the  want 
of  proper  space  for  arranging  them  as  they 
should  be  arranged  becomes  every  year 
more  embarrassing  to  the  Librarian,  and 


greatly  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  Library. 
The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  a 
bill  appropriating  |6oo,ooo  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  building,  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  which  was  to  furnish  more  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  State  Library.  But  the 
Governor,  although  heartily  approving  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  felt  constrained  to  veto 
it,  for  reasons  with  which  the  public  is 
familiar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  or  an 
equivalent  bill  will  be  passed  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  Legisla- 
ture has  appropriated  annually  15,000  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library, 
11,500  to  be  expended  upon  law  books,  and 
the  balance  in  the  purchase  of  miscellaneous 
works.  Special  appropriations  have  .besides 
been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  rare  and  expensive  books 
or  papers,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the 
regular  appropriation  did  not  suffice.  At 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  annual 
appropriation  was  increased  to  |6,ooo,  and 
this  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  augury  of 
more  liberal  expenditures  in  the  future  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Library.  When,  indeed, 
it  is  considered  that  books  of  the  class 
which  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  secure 
for  the  State  are  apt  to  command  a  high 
price,  and  that  to  secure  them  the  State 
Librarian  must  compete  with  the  agents  of 
numerous  libraries  and  historical  societies 
which  are  well  supplied  with  money,  the 
amount  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Common- 
wealth is  by  no  means  an  extravagant  sura. 
New  York  expends  annually  upon  its  library 
about  three  times  the  amount  exp>ended  by 
Pennsylvania.  To  be  sure,  our  Library  is 
increasing  in  the  number  of  its  volumes,  for 
even  15,000  annually  expended  will  do 
something  in  the  purchasing  of  books.  The 
Law  Library  now  numbers  some  20,000  vol- 
umes, and,  although  there  are  in  it  numer- 
ous gaps,  many  of  them  the  result  of  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  books  once 
upon  its  shelves,  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  complete,  if  not  the  most  complete, 
law  library  in  the  United  States.  Of  the 
miscellaneous  section  of  the  Library  it  is 
not  possible  to  speak  so  highly.  Not  merely 
is  it  small  in  comparison  with  many  other 
public  libraries,  but  in  general  character  it 
hardly  conforms  to  the  ideal  of  a  State 
library— a  library  which,  whatever  else  it 
may  contain,  shall  be  a  repository  of  every 
obtainable  book,  manuscript  and  document 
relating  to  the  history,  the  resources  and  the 
industries  of  the  State.  There  has,  too 
evidently,  been  no  guiding  principle  in  the 
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selection  of  its  books.  The  choice  having 
been  left  entirely  to  the  librarians,  (who, 
under  the  present  system  of  appointment 
have  been  changed  frequently),  has  resulted 
in  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  books 
which  display,  in  an  unmistakable  manner, 
the  variety  of  the  tastes  of  their  purchasers. 
One  has  had  a  leaning  for  archaeology,  one 
for  general  literature,  one  for  theology,  one 
for  elegant  bindings,  and  so  on.  The  plan 
of  giving  to  the  Librarian  full  discretion  in 
the  purchase  of  books  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  preferable  to  that  followed  in  many 
similar  institutions,  of  placing  the  power  of 
selection  in  a  board  of  regents  or  directors. 
Emergencies  often  arise,  such  as  the  offer- 
ing of  a  rare  book  at  an  auction  sale,  when 
the  delay  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
consulting  a  board  of  managers  would  in- 
fallibly result  in  the  loss  of  a  prize.  But  in 
order  that  this  plan  shall  be  fruitful  of  the 
best  results,  ability  must,  of  course,  be 
united  with  responsibility.  The  Librarian 
must  be  the  right  man  for  the  place — a  man 
thoroughly  in  love  with  his  work  and  having 
a  definite  conception  of  the  character  to  be 


impressed  upon  it — not  a  mere  political  ap- 
pointee. The  building  up  of  a  great  library 
is  a  labor  which  many  an  able  man  has  been 
proud  to  look  back  upon  as  the  work  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life. 

The  present  State  Librarian,  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Egle,  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  duty 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  him.  He  is  well 
known  through  the  State  for  his  antiquarian 
tastes,  and  particularly  for  his  studies  in  the 
early  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  author 
of  a  History  of  Pennsylvania,  a  History  of 
Dauphin  County,  and  a  History  of  Lebanon 
County,  editor  or  associate  editor  of  the 
Second  Series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  and  of  that  of  Dauphin  County,  be- 
sides being  an  honorary  member  of  nearly 
every  county  historical  society  in  the  State, 
and  having  been  interested  for  the  past 
thirty  years  in  work  which  falls  within  the 
province  of  such  societies,  he  has  entered 
upon  the  management  of  the  State  Library, 
with  which  for  many  years  he  has  been 
quite  familiar,  with  such  promise  as  could 
be  offered  by  but  few  other  men  in  the  State. 


Official  Department. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  February.  1888.  ] 

A  Convention  of  County,  City  and  Borough 
and  Township  Superintendents  will  be  held 
in  Harrisburg,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
April  nth  and  12th.  The  programme  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  number  of  The  Journal, 


ACTUAL  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 


Question. — Some  of  our  Directors  object  to  pay- 
ing me  for  teaching  on  Monday,  January  2d,  my 
school  being  open  on  that  as  upon  any  other 
school  day.  They  claim  that  it  was  a  "  legal  holi- 
day," and  that  the  schools  should  have  been  closed. 
Will  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  please 
give  a  decision  upon  the  matter  in  dispute  ? 

Answer, — An  Act  of  Assembly  approved  April 
I2th,  1869,  P.  L.,  page  26,  provides  "That  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  Good  Friday,  in 
each  and  every  year,  shall  be  deemed  and  pro- 
claimed as  a  public  holiday,  and  shall  be  duly 
observed  as  such." 

An  Act  of  Assembly  approved  April  2d,  1873, 
P.  L.,  page  58,  "  Defining  what  days  shall  con- 
stitute legal  holidays,"  designates  as  such  "the 
•first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of 
February,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December,  and  any  day  appointed 
or  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  this  State, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day 
of  fasting  or  thanksgiving." 


An  Act  of  Assembly  approved  May  25th, 
1874,  P.  L.,  page  222,  authorizes  the  observ- 
ance of  "the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  commonly 
called  Decoration  D^y,"  as  a  legal  holiday, 
"or  when  that  day  falls  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  day  preceding  it  shall  be  a  holi- 
day." 

The  Act  of  April  2d,  1873,  provides  for  the 
observance  of  the  following  Monday  as  a  public 
holiday  when  certain  days  designated  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  as  "legal  holidays" 
occur  on  Sunday,  including  the  first  day  of 
January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February, 
the  fourth  day  of- July,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  December. 

This  provision,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  Act  authorizing  the  observ- 
ance of  Monday  as  a  public  holiday  when  the 
legal  holidays  named  therein  occur  on  Sunday, 
has  special  reference  and  a4)plication  to  the  ma- 
turity of  commercial  paper,  the  acceptance  and 
payment  of  bank  checks,  drafts,  promissory 
notes,  &c.,  making  the  same  payable  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  when  they  would  otherwise 
fall  due  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  Act  of  Assembly  approved  June  25, 
1885,  P.  L.,  page  176,  prescribing  the  number  of 
days  that  shall  constitute  a  school  month,  and 
requiring  the  schools  to  be  closed  on  legal  holi- 
days, does  not  apply  to  any  other  than  actual 
legal  holidays  which  occur  on  a  regular  school 
day. 
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Monday,  December  26th,  and  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 2d,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  school  holidays. 
Nor  is  any  other  Monday,  directly  following  a 
legal  holiday  which  occurs  on  Sunday,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  school  holiday.  It  is  entirely  optional 
with  the  Directors  and  Teachers  whether  the 
schools  shall  be  closed  on  these  days. 

Teachers  are  lawfully  entitled  to  compensation 
for  their  services  when  the  schools  were  open  for 
regular  instruction  on  the  days  named,  and  the 
time,  when  taught,  is  to  be  included  in  the 
monthly  report  and  accounted  for  as  part  of  the 
twenty  days  constituting  a  school  month. 


BLOOMSBURG  BOARD  REMOVED. 


DECISION  BY  THE  COURT  UPON  THRIR  REMOVAL, 
AND  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  NEW  BOARD. 


THE  School  Board  of  Bloomsburg,  Columbia 
county,  being  unable  to  break  art  unfortu- 
nate dead-lock  into  which  it  had  fallen,  its  mem- 
bers voting  three  to  three  for  such  length  of 
time  that  detriment  must  result  to  the  neces- 
sary school  work  of  the  District,  the  Court  was 
appealed  to  in  the  matter,  and  cut  the  knot  of 
difficulty  by  removal  of  the  old  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Board  of  Directors.  The  follow- 
ing opinion  of  the  Court  is  inserted  in  full,  as 
matter  of  general  interest  to  school  officers : 

OPINION  OF  THE  COURT, 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  that  there  are 
within  tne  school  district  of  the  town  of  Blooms- 
burg about  seven  hundred  children  or  persons 
entitled  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  district.  There  have  been  provided  two  ex- 
pensive and  commodious  school  buildings  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  all  who  de- 
sire to  attend  the  schools.  During  the  last 
school  year  and  for  several  years  previous,  the 
directors  have  employed  sixteen  teachers,  one 
of  whom  has  been  denominated  the  Principal. 
In  the  Third  street  school  building  a  High 
school  is  organized.  In  each  of  the  rooms  in 
building  on  Third  street  and  also  in  that  on 
Fifth  street,  in  which  there  are  two  teachers,  one 
is  denominated  Principal.  That  is  the  position 
occupied  heretofore  by  the  teacher  called  the 
Principal  in  the  High  School  department.  He 
is  not  a  Superintendent,  but  is  chosen  for  the 
place  because  of  his  superior  qualifications  and 
experience  as  a  teacher.  His  office,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  is  that  of  a  head- master  or 
teacher.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  direc- 
tors further  than  this  arc  not  delegated  by  them 
to  him. 

Was  it  necessary  that  such  a  teacher,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  teachers,  should  be  employed 
for  the  current  school  year?  The  directors 
have  themselves  answered  that  question  in  the 
affirmative,  as  is  shown  by  their  recorded  minutes. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  24th 
day  of  June,  1887,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Rosenstock,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
should  be  the  same  as  last  year  except  the 


salary  of  Principal  of  the  High  School,  to  wit: 
Assistant  to  Principal  in  the  High  School,  I40. 
Then  follows  the  amount  of  salaries  to  Princi- 
pals in  other  departments  and  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  Assistants  in  each  of  those  depart- 
ments. At  the  same  meeting  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lawall,  to  fix  the  sal- 
ary of  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  $1000,  the 
same  as  last  year,  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  Mr. 
Kramer  moved  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  Principal 
at  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  eight 
months,  ^r.  Rosenstock  moved  by  way  of 
amendment,  accepted  by  Mr.  Kramer,  that  the 
Principal  be  employed  for  the  whole  year  at  a 
salary  to  be  fixed.  On  a  vote  being  tdken,  pro- 
bably on  a  division  of  the  question,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  employ  the  Principal  for 
the  whole  year  and  to  pay  him  monthly  at  the 
salary  to  be  fixed.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Kramer 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  three  to  three.  At  this 
meeting  the  other  teachers,  fifteen  in  number, 
were  elected  and  assigned  their  position  in  the 
schools,  in  the  Third  street  and  Fifth  street 
school  buildings. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  advertise  in  the  city  papers  for  two 
weeks  that  the  directors  would  receive  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of  Principal  and  Superin- 
tendent, satisfactory  references  to  be  furnished 
and  amount  of  salary  reauired,  motion  by  Mr. 
Rosenstock  seconded  by  Mr.  Rabb. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  22d  day  of  July  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Rabb,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rosen- 
stock, that  Frederick  Ream  be  employed  as 
Principal  at  5800.  Mr.  Brown  moved  that  Mr. 
Ream  be  notified  to  produce  evidence  that  he 
was  qualified,  or  stand  an  examination.  Amend- 
ment lost  by  a  tie  vote — Brown,  Hagenbuch 
and  Lawall  voting  aye,  and  Rabb,  Kramer  and 
Rosenstock  voting  no.  Motion  of  Mr.  Rabb  to 
employ  Ream  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote,  the  last 
three  named  voting  aye,  and  Brown,  Hogen- 
buch  and  Lawall  voting  no. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  a 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Brown  that  the  salary  of 
the  Principal  be  fixed  at  $1000  a  year  was  lost 
by  a  tie  vote.  Brown,  Hagenbuch  and  Lawall 
voting  aye  and  the  other  three  directors 
voting  no.  Mr.  Rosenstock  moved  to  fix  the 
salary  at  |t900,  which  was  not  seconded.  Mr. 
Kramer  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rosenstock, 
to  elect  a  Principal  without  fixing  the  salary ; 
lost  by  a  tie  vote — Kramer,  Rabb  and  Rosen- 
stock voting  aye,  and  the  other  directors  voting 
no.  At  a  meeting  held  on  12th  day  of  August, 
a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Rabb  to  fix  the  salary  of 
the  Principal  at  |ioo  per  month  for  eight  months 
and  pay  nim  in  proportioh  for  extra  work,  was 
lost  by  a  tie  vote.  On  the  ist  day  of  September 
the  directors  met  at  the  call  of  the  President  of 
the  board ;  it  was  moved  by  Mr  Kramer,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Rabb,  that  the  schools  be  opened 
on  the  5th  day  of  September ;  lost  by  a  tie  vote, 
Kramer,  Rosenstock  and  Rabb  voting  aye  and 
the  other  three  directors  voting  no. 

By  resolution  on  the  24th  day  of  June  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  school  term  begin 
on  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

These  records  show  conclusively  that  it  is 
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the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  that  an  additional  teacher 
is  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils 
attending  the  schools.  In  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Hagenbuch,  Mr,  Brown  and  Mr.  Lawall  they  aver 
that  they  have  neglected  no  duty  enjoined  on 
them  by  law ;  and  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Rabb  and 
Mr.  Rosenstock  aver  that  they  have  neglected 
no  duty  enjoined  on  them  by  law.  We  may 
concede  that  they  are  conscientious  in  this  con- 
clusion, but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
a  duty  enjoined  by  law  on  the  board>  of  direc- 
tors as  a  board  has  not  been  performed. 
Whether  the  directors  who  voted  for  the  highest 
salary  to  be  paid  the  Principal  were  right  in 
persistently  voting  against  employing  the  re- 
quired teacher  unless  the  other  directors  would 
concur  with  them,  or  whether  the  directors 
voting  for  the  lesser  sum  named  were  right  in 
persistently  insisting  that  the  other  directors 
should  come  to  their  figure,  is  not  a  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Court,  and  in  reference 
to  it  we  express  no  opinion.  The  result  of  their 
failure  to  agree,  so  far  as  regards  the  question 
before  the  Court  is  chargeable  to  the  Board  as  a 
whole. 

As  a  Board,  they  levied  taxes  for  paying 
teachers,  raising  thereby  a  sufficient  sum  to  in- 
clude the  salary  of  the  teacher,  called  Principal ; 
pursuing  in  this  the  course  which  they,  or  at 
least  a  majority  of  them,  had  done  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  their  predecessors  had  done  for 
several  years  beft)re,  which  salary  was  greater 
in  every  instance  than  that  paid  to  any  other 
teacher.  These  precedents  were  not  binding 
upt)n  the  present  directors.  If  such  teacher 
were  not  necessary  for  the  proper  and  success- 
ful working  of  the  school,  the  sum  paid  him  was 
an  improper  expenditure  of  the  school  fund. 
But  the  neglect  to  employ  such  teacher  this  year 
is  not  attempted  to  be  justified  upon  that  ground 
by  the  respondents.  They  agree  that  the  teacher 
is  necessary  as  Principal  of  the  High  school ; 
they  agree  that  they  will  elect  one  to  fill  the 
place,  but  failed  to  do  so  for  one  month  after 
the  school  opened  and  from  thence  to  this  time. 
Six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  to  employ  such  teacher.  Three 
months  of  the  school  term  have  expired,  and  the 
disagreement  between  the  directors  still  con- 
tinues, detracting  from  the  usefulness  of  at  least 
one  department  of  the  schools  in  the  district. 

The  evidence  outside  of  that  furnished  by  the 
record  and  testimony  of  the  directors  is  that  the 
High  school  is  over-crowded  with  pupils,  the 
average  number  attending  being  between  sixty 
and  seventy.  Miss  Nora  Finney,  the  Assistant 
to  the  Principal  (provided  there  was  a  Principal), 
testifies  that  she  "cannot  do  justice  to  such  a 
number  of  pupils  in  their  grade."  No  person 
having  any  knowledge  of  schools  could  doubt 
this  statement.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  pupils  who  could  not  be  heard  at  recitations 
for  want  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Miss 
Finney  complained  of  this  crowded  condition  of 
the  school,  as  she  supposed,  to  the  board  through 
the  Secretary.  But  if  she  did  not  complain,  an 
official  visit  of  any  director  as  required  by  law 
would,  at  a  glance,  have  disclosed  the  fact  that 


there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  pupils  as  could 
be  properly  taught  by  one  person. 

It  is  suggested  in  argument  that  this  matter 
of  employmg  teachers,  the  number  of  scholars 
to  be  taught  by  one  teacher,  and  the  school  at 
which  a  pupil  shall  be  taught,  are  all  matters  for 
the  discretion  of  the  directors,  and  their  discre- 
tion unless  flagrantly  abused  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Court.  This  is  clearly  the  law 
in  every  matter  submitted  by  the  law  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  directors.  It  is  applicable  to  cases 
where  the  Board  has  exercised  its  discretion. 
It  is  not  applicable  where  the  discretion  of  one- 
half  the  members  leads  them  to  conclusions  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  discretion  of  the  other 
half.  In  that  case,  the  house  being  divided 
against  itself,  there  is  no  exercise  of  discretion 
by  the  whole  or  a  majority.  In  such  case  indi- 
vidual discretion  is  not  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Court. 

When  a  board  of  directors  has  exercised  its 
discretion  in  tne  performance  of  its  duties,  the 
abuse  of  that  discretion  must  be  clear  before 
the  Court  will  adjudge  them  guilty  of  official 
misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty.  **  We  must,** 
says  Mr.  Justice  Lowry  in  Freeman  z/v.  School 
Directors,  37  Pa,  State  Rep.,  386,  "be  liberal 
and  generous  toward  this  discretion  in  review- 
ing the  exercise  of  it."  But  it  is  nowhere  held 
that  refusal  to  exercise  discretion,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  public,  shall  be  treated 
with  great  tenderness. 

The  statutory  remedy  for  neglect  of  duty  by 
all  the  members  of  a  Board  of  Directors  is  that 
of  removal  from  office.  Within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  all  the  members  do  neglect  or  refuse  to 
do  an  act,  when  by  an  official  vote  there  is  a  tie 
which  prevents  the  doing  of  the  required  act.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  organize  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President,  but  if  all  the  members  are 
present  and  less  than  four  vote  for  one  person, 
there  will  be  no  election.  If  in  such  case  the 
members  persist  in  refusing  to  give  one  of  their 
number  a  majority,  the  whole  Board  must  be  re- 
moved. 

The  same  must  be  the  law  if  a  tie  vote  pre- 
vents the  opening  of  the  schools  or  the  selection 
of  an  admitted  and  unquestionably  necessary 
number  of  teachers.  If  this  be  not  so,  three 
school  directors  have  the  power  to  nullify  the 
school  system  in  their  district.  The  act  of  1854 
was  intended  to  prevent  any  such  result  by  sum- 
mary proceedings  to  remove  the  delinquent 
Board  and  appoint  others  in  their  stead. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  clearly  showing 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  has  refused  and 
neglected  to  perform  a  duty  enjoined  on  them 
by  law,  it  is  our  duty  to  declare  their  seats 
vacant. 

And  now  December  17,  1887,  it  is  adjudged 
that  the  first  specification  in  the  complaint  filed 
on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1887,  is  true;  it  is 
therefore  ordered  and  adjudged  that  the  seats 
of  Isaiah  Hagenbuch,  J.  C.  Brown,  John  Lawall, 
Wm.  Rabb,  Wm.  Kramer,  and  Henry  Rosen- 
stock,  as  School  Directors  of  the  School  District 
of  the  town  of  Bloomsburg,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  declared  vacant. 

By  the  Court,  Wm.  Elwell,  P.  J. 
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Same  day,  William  H.  Snyder,  J.  P.  Tustin, 
R.  H.  Ringer,  C.  S.  Furman,  George  A.  Her- 
ring, and  C.  W.  Neal,  are  appointed  School 
Directors  of  the  School  District  of  the  town  of 
Bloomsburg,  in  the  stead  of  the  Directors  this 
day  removed.  By  the  Court, 

Wm.  Elwell,  p.  J. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford — Supt.  Cessna:  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  a  most  interesting  educational  meeting. 
All  but  eleven  of  the  278  teachers  were  pres- 
ent. Every  session  was  crowded  with  an 
interested  and  appreciative  audience.  The 
schools,  in  a  general  way,  are  doing  well — as 
well  as  during  any  former  year,  if  not  better. 

Bucks — Supt.  Slotter:  Middletown  built  a 
school  house  at  Eden.  Lower  Wakefield  fur- 
nished three  rooms  with  new  furniture,  Softbury 
two,  and  Milford  one. 

Cambria — Supt.  Cramer:  One  great  draw- 
back to  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  this 
county  is  the  want  of  apparatus,  which  is  especi- 
ally felt  in  country  districts  where  the  tax  is  low. 
New  furniture,  however,  is  being  added  wher- 
ever found  necessary.  The  percentage  of  at- 
tendance, except  where  sickness  has  been  prev- 
alent in  the  districts,  has  been  excellent,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  this  direction  are 
commendable.  The  district  institutes,  in  most 
places,  are  well  attended.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted principally  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Carbon — Supt.  Snyder:  Banks  township  has 
improved  the  school  grounds  of  Jeanesville  and 
Leviston,  by  enclosing  each  with  a  neat  and 
substantial  fence.  This  township  has  a  wide- 
awake school  board,  and  the  result  is  good 
schools,  well  furnished,  and  comfortable  houses 
with  large  and  well  fenced  grounds.  The  di- 
rectors of  Lansford  have  used  excellent  judg- 
ment and  displayed  much  taste  in  changing 
their  school  building  into  one  of  ten  rooms,  by 
erecting  a  large  bay  window  on  the  one  side  of 
the  building.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  com- 
fortably furnished,  and  are  still  large  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  building  is  heated 
by  steam,  and  the  people  and  directors  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  as  comfortable  and 
pleasant  school  rooms  as  any  in  the  county, 
outside  of  Mauch  Chunk.  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  unusually  successful.  Every  teacher 
was  present,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
^yi.  per  cent.  The  plan  of  dividing  the  morn- 
ing sessions  into  classes,  and  devotmg  the  time 
strictly  to  practical  school  work,  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  teachers.  The  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  were  largely  attended  by  the 
citizens,  more  so  than  at  any  previous  Institute, 
showing  an  increased  interest  in  the  Institute 
and  the  cause  of  education  which  it  represents. 

Centre — ^Supt.  Wolf:  The  County  Institute 
is  considered  a  success,  as  regards  attendance, 
interest,  and  enthusiasm.  The  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  seconii  annual  meeting,  at  which 
a  number  of  practical  topics  were  discussed  and 
committees  appointed  to  prepare  work  for  the 
coming  year,  to  report  on  county  uniformity  of 


text-books,  and  to  take  measures  to  secure  a 
proper  grading  of  studies  in  all  the  schools. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton :  A  new  brick  school- 
house  has  been  built  at  Sadsbturyville.  It  is 
nicely  finished,  and  is  supplied  with- good  slate- 
board  and  noiseless,  automatic  furniture.  Read- 
ing Circles  have  been  organized  in  various  parts 
of  the  county — ^giving  evidence  of  a  desire 
among  teachers  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  their  profession. 

Clarion— Supt.  McNutt :  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  an  interesting  meeting,  and  much  good 
work  was  done,  the  attendance  being  larger 
than  heretofore. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard :  Success  seems  to 
be  attending  the  efforts  of  our  teachers  with  few 
exceptions.  The  County  Institute  was  well  at- 
tended, and  harmony  and  the  best  of  good  feel- 
ing characterized  all  its  deliberations.  The 
Teachers'  Sociable,  held  at  the  Court  House  on 
Monday  evening,  brought  together  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  and  to  it  was  owing  in  large 
measure  the  warm  social  feeling  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  sessions.  With  the  cooperation 
of  directors,  teachers  and  iriends  of  education, 
we  expect  to  make  encouraging  progress  in  the 
elevation  of  our  schools. 

Columbia — Supt.  Grimes :  W.  J.  Wolverton, 
ex-Superintendent  of  Northumberland  county, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Bloomsburg 
schools.  I  have  found  nearly  all  of  the  school- 
houses  scrubbed  and  whitewashed — a  marked 
improvement  in  this  direction  over  former  years. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Beitzel :  The  session  of 
bur  County  Institute  was  highly  successful,  the 
attendance  of  citizens  being  the  largest  in  our 
history.  Of  247  teachers,  only  four  failed  to  re- 
port. The  instruction  was  very  practical  and 
gave  general  satisfaction.  On  Directors'  Day 
there  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  conven- 
tion was  addressed  by  Dr.  Higbee.  The  school- 
houses  of  Middlesex  have  all  been  remodeled 
and  are  now  comfortable  and  attractive.  The 
young  trees  at  the  Anderson  school  have  been 
boxed  to  protect  them  from  injury — a  measure 
of  precaution  which  is  always  wise  in  the  case  of 
young  trees. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith :  The  Directors  of 
Rutledge,  feeling  that  Ridley  township  does  not 
furnish  them  with  suitable  school  accommoda- 
tions, have  raised  sufficient  money  by  subscrip- 
tion to  enable  them  to  rent  a  room,  employ  a 
teacher,  and  furnish  free  tes^t  books  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  school  year.  All  children  within 
the  borough  limits  will  be  permitted  to  attend 
free  of  charge.  A  teacher  of  several  years'  ex- 
perience has  been  engaged  and  good  results  are 
expected. 

ELK— Supt.  Swift :  Our  County  Institute  was 
a  decided  success.  Steps  were  taken  and  com- 
mittees appointed  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of 
several  district  institutes.  As  a  result  of  the 
Institute  meetings,  the  teachers  seem  to  be  more 
enthusiastic  and  bent  on  doing  better  work. 
Much  has  been  done  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  in  the  line  of  building  and  repairs.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  educational  matters  have  an  air 
of  progress  about  them  throughout  the  county. 

Forest— Supt.  Kerr:  Our  Institute  sessions 
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were  very  satisfactory.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  ever  secured  in  Forest  county.  The  new 
law,  allowing  pay  to  the  teachers,  had  a  good 
effect,  and  they  showed  their  appreciation  of  it 
by  being  present  the  first  day  and  staying  till 
the  close.  Everything  passed  off  pleasantly 
and  we  have  a  balance  in  the  treasury  with 
which  to  commence  our  next  Institute.  Most 
of  the  Directors  in  this  county  are  lumbermen, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  attend 
the  Institute  or  to  visit  the  schools. 

Franklin— Supt.  Slyder:  Besides  the  new 
school-houses  previously  reported,  two  more 
were  built;  one  in  Washington  township,  and 
one  in  Antrim.  My  time  is  now  principally  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  schools.  I  find  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  alive  to  their  duty.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  schools  of  "  old  Franklin'*  are 
moving  along  very  nicely.  I  am  proud  to  say, 
the  county  has  an  energetic  corps  of  teachers, 
and  I  trust  they  will,  ere  long,  be  more  sub- 
stantially rewarded  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the 
good  work  they  are  doing. 

Indiana — Supt.  Cochran :  Our  County  Insti- 
tute this  year  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The 
attendance  was  better  than  at  any  previous 
meeting.  Only  ten  teachers  were  not  enrolled, 
and  all  but  three  of  these  were  sick.  The  schools, 
so  far  as  heard  from,  are  doing  good  work.  A 
large  majority  of  our  teachers  expect  to  attend 
our  Normal  School  during  the  coming  summer. 
Several  townships  are  holding  the  usual  num- 
ber of  district  institutes.  These  meetings  do 
much  to  enlighten  our  people  on  educational 
questions. 

Jefferson — Supt.  Hughes:  The  instruction 
given,  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  citizens,  and  the  attendance  at  our 
County  Institute,  were  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman :  Mifflintown  has  sup- 
plied three  of  its  schools  with  ample  slate  sur- 
face. The  County  Institute  was  in  every  re- 
spect satisfactory.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  in  our  history,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  teachers  and  citizens  has  never  been 
surpassed.  The  work  done  by  the  instructors 
was  practical  and  to  the  point.  We  expect  to 
see  marked  advancement  in  our  schools  as  a 
result  of  this  meeting. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Knauss:  During  December 
we  held  three  Local  Institutes,  viz.,  at  Lynnport, 
Emaus,  and  Jordan  Reformed  Church.  At  the 
last  named  place  we  were  favored  with  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Higbee,  who  gave  us  very  valu- 
able aid.  The  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  successful.    The  school  attendance  is  good. 

McKean — Supt.  Eckles:  A  very  marked  im- 
provement is  noticeable  in  the  interest  of  Direc- 
tors as  to  the  condition  of  their  schools  and 
school-houses.  There  is  an  evident  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  great  many  of  them,  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  "school  keepers"  with  school 
teachers, 

Mercer — Supt.  McCleery :  Some  needed 
repairs  were  made  in  the  houses  of  Jefferson 
township.  The  attendance  at  the  County  Insti- 
tute was  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  A  two  years'  course  of  reading 
for  teachers  was  arranged  and  adopted  by  the 


Institute.  As  to  the  instructors,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  held  the  interest  of  the  Institute 
till  4  p.  M.  on  Friday. 

MiFFLiN—Supt.  Myers :  I  have  visited  all  the 
schools  once,  and  some  the  second  time.  Where 
the  grounds  were  suitable  the  teachers  observed 
Arbor  Day,  and  a  number  of  trees  have  been 
planted.  A  number  of  districts  have  held  local 
mstitutes— others  to  follow.  In  some  places 
Directors  do  not  take  the  requisite  interest  in 
providing  out-buildings,  etc. — a  very  important 
matter. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul :  The  attendance  at  our 
Annual  Institute  was  very  good;  of  the  130 
teachers,  only  five  were  absent.  Popular  inter- 
est seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  a  room  large  enough  to  hold  the  peo- 
ple. The  instruction  given  was  just  such  as  we 
'need  most  in  this  county.  We  hope  that  the 
seed  sown  during  Institute  week  may  bring  forth 
good  fruit,  thirty,  sixty,  an  hundred  fold. 

Montour — Supt.  Steinbach :  Our  Annual  In- 
stitute was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
history  of  the  county,  the  average  attendance  of 
teachers  also  being  the  best  we  have  yet  had. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND^Supt.  Bloom :  Of  our 
County  Institute  it  may  be  said,  that  an  unusual 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  work  done.  The 
instruction  was  practical  and  highly  appreciated 
by  the  majority  of  the  teachers.  The  evening 
lectures  were  exceptionally  good,  and  were 
attended  by  large  and  attentive  audiences.  The 
Directors  and  teachers  of  the  county,  and  the 
people  of  Sunbury  and  vicinity,  deserve  much 
credit  for  their  liberal  patronage,  as  well  as  their 
presence  at  the  Institute. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller :  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  not  fairly 
represented  (numerically)  before  the  holidays. 
It  IS  a  difficult  tsisk  to  persuade  our  farmers  that 
a  boy's  work  at  school  is  worth  more  than  a 
boy's  work  in  the  corn  field  or  on  the  threshing- 
floor.  A  district  institute  was  held  at  Marys- 
ville.  The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it 
should  have  been,  but  the  discussions  were 
practical  and  interesting. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies:  Many  of  our  teachers 
are  doing  good  work,  while  a  few  are  falling 
short  of  their  mission.  Our  school-houses  are 
generally  good,  substantial  buildings,  but  the 
Directors  have  failed  to  supply  them  with  essen- 
tial apparatus.  In  my  visitations  I  find  but  few 
schools  which  have  access  to  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  and  where  such  a  book  is  found  it  is 
generally  the  property  of  the  teacher.  The 
semi-annual  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Har- 
rison Valley. 

Snyder — Supt.  Herman :  The  Annual  Insti- 
tute was  held  with  only  two  of  our  1 16  teachers 
absent.  An  unusual  degree  of  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  work  of  the  meeting.  A  half- 
day  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  our  graded 
schools.  Schedules  of  studies  were  arranged 
and  adopted.  I  hope  to  see  more  system  in  our 
schools  next  year.  Teachers  arc  satisfied  that 
more  and  better  work  can  be  done,  even  in  the 
rural  schools,  by  a  well-defined  svstem  of  work 
than  without  it.  We  lack  in  uniformity  of  mat- 
ter and  method,  and  vig)6rous  efforts  will  be 
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made  to  get  school  boards  to  adopt  the  schedules 
approved  by  the  Institute.  Spring  township  re- 
modeled one  of  its  buildings,  and  supplied  two 
with  the  best  of  patent  furniture.  This  township 
now  has  good  houses  and  good  furniture. 
West  Beaver  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
furniture  for  one  of  its  houses.  Henry  C.  Schaf- 
fer,  for  nine  years  a  Director  of  Chapman  town- 
ship, died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  a  short 
time  ago. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkcy :  At  the  County  In- 
stitute held  in  December,  251  teachers  were 
present  out  of  261  employed.  About  thirty  Di- 
rectors were  present  on  Directors'  Day — ^the 
extremely  cold  weather  preventing  a  general 
turnout. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Black:  During  the  month 
Cherry  township  completed  a  new  school -house, 
and  placed  new  patent  furniture  in  several  other 
houses.  We  held  a  successful  local  institute  at 
Dushore. 

Tioga — Supt.  Cass :  Having  examined  about 
half  of  my  schools  since  the  meeting  of  the 
County  Institute,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
work  done  in  the  Institute  has  found  its  way 
into  many  of  our  schools,  and  its  power  is  being 
felt  throughout  the  county.  I  also  wish  to  re- 
port the  fact  that  more  patent  furniture  has  been 
placed  in  the  school-houses  this  year  than  in 
any  former  year  of  our  history,  and  in  most 
instances  care  and  judgment  has  been  shown 
by  the  Directors  in  making  the  selection.  Much 
depends  upon  the  choice  made.  None  but  the 
best  should  be  purchased.  Let  the  good  work 
goon. 

Venango — Supt.  Lord:  A. very  pleasant  and 
profitable  local  institute  was  held  at  Salina. 
Sixteen  teachers,  five  Directors,  and  a  good 
audience  were  in  attendance  during  the  day 
sessions,  and,  considering  the  weather,  a  large 
audience  was  present  at  the  evening  meeting. 
Our  Annual  Institute  held  a  very  satisfactory 
session.  The  interest  was  sustained  to  the  close, 
and  scarcely  an  absent  or  late  mark  given  to  a 
teacher  throughout  the  week.  Several  teachers 
have  expressed  the  wish  that  the^  could  have 
another  week  of  the  same  instruction. 

York — Supt.  Brenneman :  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  pronounced  a  decided  success.  The 
attendance  was  very  lan^e  and  a  very  appreci- 
ative interest  was  mani^sted  in  the  work.  On 
Directors'  Day  there  were  82  Directors  present, 
representing  nearly  every  district  in  the  county. 
Among  the  questions  discussed  by  them,  were 
the  following:  Free  text-books  ;  the  best  practi- 
cal method  of  grading  teachers;  the  value  of 
Directors*  visits  to  the  schools ;  light,  heat,  and 
ventilation ;  and  the  advisability^of  adopting  a 
graded  course  of  study  for  York  county.  After 
considerable  discussion  on  the  last  named  sub- 
ject, the  sense  of  the  convention  was  taken  and 
found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  graded  course  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote. 

Nanticoke — Supt.  Monroe:  Our  schools 
closed  for  the  Christmas  vacation  with  public 
exercises  of  a  literary  and  musical  character. 
All  but  one  of  our  teachers  attended  the  County 
Institute.  Miss  Ella  Flynn,  who  has  been  emi- 
nentiy  successful  in  teaching  numbers  to  begin- 


ners, gave  a  class  exercise  before  the  depart- 
ment of  primary  teachers  at  the  Institute.  We 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  matter  of 
"Busy  Work"  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

New  Castle — Supt.  Bullock:  An  evening 
school  has  been  opened  b)r  a  combination  of  the 
School  Board  and  those  interested  in  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  work.  Vocal  music  in  primary  and  interme- 
diate grades  as  a  regular  study  is  proving  quite 
successful.  Teachers  and  School  Board  join  in 
a  social  banquet,  with  the  design  of  getting  bet- 
ter acquainted — a  good  time,  and  profitable  as 
well. 

NoRRiSTOWN — Supt.  Gotwals :  On  the  Friday 
preceding  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  schools 
participated  in  exercises  having  reference  to  the 
time.  The  anniversary  of  Whittier*s  birthday 
was  celebrated  by  the  pupils  of  the  High  School. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  essays,  recitations, 
extracts  from  the  author's  works,  and  music. 

Oil  City— Supt.  Babcock:  The  two  school 
buildings,  which  have  been  in  course  of  erection 
during  the  past  year,  are  now  almost  completed. 
They  are  of  brick,  contain  four  rooms  each,  and 
are  very  well  adapted  for  school  purposes.  The 
Smead  system  of  ventilation  and  dry  closets  is 
used  in  them,  and  gives  promise  of  being  nearly 
perfect.     The  cost  is  about  113,000  for  each. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  The  results  of  ex- 
aminations in  the  high  school  and  first  gram- 
mar grades  are  quite  encouraging,  and  indicate 
some  improvement  over  the  first  term's  work  of 
last  year.  All  of  our  teachers  attended  the 
County  Institute.  The  programme  was  inter- 
esting and  practical,  and  Supt.  Bloom  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  signal  success  of  his  first 
Institute.  A  fine  set  of  physical  maps  has  been 
added  to  the  high  school  apparatus  by  purchase 
of  the  Board. 

York  City — Supt.  Shelley :  Our  city  teachers 
with  but  few  exceptions  attended  the  County  In- 
stitute ;  and  our  semi-monthly  City  Institute  is 
well  attended.  I  can  report  fair  educational 
progress.  Our  Board  is  sufficiently  liberal  to 
allow  me  to  visit  any  schools  elsewhere  in  the 
State  or  county,  to  visit  other  Institutes,  and  to 
use  my  time  generally  to  the  best  advantage  of 
our  schools. 

Hazel  Twp.  {^Luzerne  County) — Supt.  Fal- 
lon: Our  teachers  attended  all  the  sessions  of 
the  County  Institute.  The  Institute  was  a  grand 
success.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  educa- 
cators  of  the  country  lectured.  Good  results  in 
our  schools  must  come  from  such  meetings. 

Mifflin  Twp.  {Allegheny  G7««/y):— Supt. 
Collier:  Continuous  hard  work,  so  directed  as 
to  eventually  establish  a  uniform  grade  through- 
out the  township,  has  been  the  principal  aim  of 
our  teachers  during  this  term.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  "ungraded 
schools"  can  be  benefited  by  plan,  system,  and 
grades,  as  well  as  the  city  or  borough  schools. 

Plymouth  Twp.  (Luzerne  County) — Supt. 
Gildea:  A  District  Institute  was  held  at  Avon- 
dale.  Class  drills  in  language  and  arithmetic 
were  given,  and  several  essays  read  and  dis- 
cussed. All  our  teachers  attended  the  best 
County  Institute  ever  held  in  Luzerne,  and  re- 
ceived benefit,  we  trust,  accordingly. 
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The  most  favorable  period  in  the  whole  school  life 
for  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  the  intelligent  ren- 
dering of  music  is  the  first  three  years,  and  here  is 
where  we  must  make  a  more  sensible  and  intelligent 
beginning.  We  need  first  to  appreciate  the  ability  of 
the  little  child  to  learn  the  elements  of  music.  This 
we  shall  never  know  till  we  learn  better  how  to  pre- 
sent these  elements  in  their]  simplicity,  in  accordance 
with  the  mental  laws,  by  which  the  mind  acquires  a 


knowledge  of  all  subjects.  The  supposition  has  been 
that  little  children  could  not  be  taught  to  read  music 
intelligently,  simply  because  it  had  not  been  generally 
and  successfully  accomplished.  The  failure  has  not 
been  on  account  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren to  learn  music,  nor  on  account  of  the  notation 
by  which  it  is  represented,  as  some  would  have  us  to 
believe,  but  on  account  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  among 
those  employed  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject. — Holt. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS- 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SXJPERINTENDENT  OF  SOLDIERS    ORPHAN  SCHOOLS,    FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING  MAY  3I,  A.  D.  1887. 


To  His  Excellency  James  A.  Beaver, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 

SIR:  As  required  by  law,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Soldiers'  Orphans  respectfully 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  May  31,  A.  D.  1887 : 

Sufficient  public  attention  has  been 
directed  during  the  past  year  to  the  charac- 
ter and  management  of  the  soldiers'  orphan 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  to  warrant  a 
more  extended  report  than  usual.  Such  a 
report,  also,  we  regard  as  only  the  more 
necessary  because  so  little  seems  to  be 
known  of  the  origin  and  history  of  these 
schools  and  the  method  of  their  manage- 
ment from  the  beginning  to  this  present  time. 

early  history  of  the  SCHOOLS. 

As  early  as  July,  1862,  when  an  urgent 
call  was  made  for  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  enter  the  Union  army,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  proffered  Gover- 
nor Curtin  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in 
the  organization  and  equipment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania troops.  Having  no  legislative  author- 
ity to  accept  or  use  this  gift  for  the  object 
specified,  the  Governor,  by  earnest  efforts, 
secured  the  consent  of  the  donors  to  apply 
it  to  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  disabled 
soldiers,  and  in  1863,  by  special  message, 
he  urged  the  Legislature  to  appropriate 
the  gift  to  this  end. 

llie  Legislature,  however,  took  no  action. 


The  Governor,  changing  his  purpose,  and 
by  still  more  persistent  efforts,  secured  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  per- 
mission to  have  the  proffered  sum  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  State,  as  a  fund  to  be 
used  in  educating  and  maintaining  destitute 
soldiers'  orphans;  and  early  in  1864  further 
urged  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  following  memorable 
words,  showing  that  already,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  conception  of  a  system  of  schools 
for  soldiers'  orphans  had  been  fully  formed : 

"  I  commend  to  the  prompt  attention  of 
the  Legislature  the  subject  of  the  relief  of 
poor  orphans  of  our  soldiers  who  have  given, 
or  shall  give,  their  lives  to  the  country  dur- 
ing this  crisis.  In  my  opinion,  their  main- 
tenance and  education  should  be  provided 
for  by  the  State.  Failing  other  natural 
friends  of  ability  to  provide  for  them,  they 
should  be  honorably  received  and  fostered 
as  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
fifty  thousand  dollars  heretofore  given  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  last  message,  is  still  unap- 
propriated, and  I  recommend  that  this  sum, 
with  such  other  means  as  the  Legislature 
may  think  fit,  be  applied  to  this  end,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  thought  most  ex- 
pedient and  effective.  In  anticipation  of 
the  adoption  of  a  more  perfect  system,  I 
recommend  that  provision  be  made  for 
securing  the  admission  of  such  children  in- 
to existing  educational  establishments,  to  be 
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there  clothed,  nurtured  and  instructed  at  the 
public  expense.  I  make  this  recommenda- 
tion earnestly,  feeling  assured  that  in  doing 
so  I  represent  the  wishes  of  the  patriotic, 
the  benevolent  and  the  good  of  the  State." 
The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  failed  to  take 
any  action.  The  Governor,  however, 
whose  heart  was  in  the  work,  secured  the 
valuable  services  of  Dr.  Wickersham  in 
drafting  a  suitable  bill  to  be  laid  before  the 
Legislature.  This  bill,  although  prepared 
with  great  care  and  ability,  failed  to  secure 
any  favorable  action.  The  legislature, 
after  much  discussion,  passed  only  the  fol- 
lowing brief  act : 

"Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  donated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  destitute  orphan  children 
of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  appropri- 
ate the  same  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  de- 
signed by  said  donation :  the  accounts  of  said 
disbursements  to  be  settled,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  the  Auditor  General  and  the  Governor, 
and  make  report  of  the  same  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature." 

Under  the  authority  of  this  act,  Gover- 
nor Curtin,  in  June,  1864,  commissioned 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  Superintendent 
of  Soldiers'  Orphans,  and  authorized  him  to 
prepare  a. detailed  plan  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  intention  of  the  Legislature. 

No  worthier  or  more  able  man  could 
have  been  selected.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  educational  work,  and  having  a 
breadth  of  thought  and  warmth  of  heart 
rarely  equalled.  Dr.  Burrowes  at  once  per- 
fected a  plan  which  received  the  executive 
approval,  and  became  the  base  of  the  whole 
organization  and  management  of  the  schools 
from  that  time  onward,  with  but  slight  and 
unessential  modifications.  This  plan,  so 
necessary  to  any  right  understanding  of  the 
character  of  these  schools,  for  it  is  the  norm 
of  their  whole  subsequent  management,  we 
here  give  in  full.* 

With  the  above  rules  and  regulations  in 
operation,  the  schools  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fully  organized ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1866  there  were  twenty-four  homes  for 
the  younger  pupils  and  ten  schools  for  the 
more  advanced  scholars,  including  in  all 
9,686  orphans. 

*The  plan  in  all  its  details,  given  in  the  pub- 
lished report,  would  occupy  some  twelve  or  more 
pages  of  The  Journal,  and  is  here  omitted.  Persons 
who  desire  to  examine  it  will  please  address  the 
Department  of  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools. — Ed. 


The  Legislature  of  1867  enacted  the  law 
under  the  authority  of  which  the  system  as 
thus  organized  should  go  forward.  This 
law  has  been  frequently  inserted  in  our  re- 
ports, and  we  only  call  attention  to  it  be- 
cause it  has  been  asserted  by  one  who  knows 
but  very  little  about  the  history  or  manage- 
ment of  these  schools,  that  section  second  of 
said  law  has  been  violated  from  the  very  be- 
ginning up  to  the  present  time.  The  word- 
ing of  the  section  is  "  that  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Soldiers'  Orphans  is  hereby 
authorized  amd  empowered  to  contract  with 
the  trustees,  proprietors  or  principals  of  in- 
stitutions now  employed  as  soldiers'  orphan 
homes  and  schools,  possessing  such  good 
and  sufficientaccommodationsassaid  Super- 
intendent may  approve,"  etc. 

On  assuming  the  ofhce  of  Superintendent 
I  at  once  examined  the  files  of  the  ofiice,  to 
ascertain  whether  my  predecessor  had  seen 
fit  to  exercise  the  authority  granted  by  this 
law,  by  executing  any  formal  written  con- 
tracts. I  found  no  contracts  in  such  form, 
and  upon  consultation  was  informed  that 
the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  considered 
by  the  Superintendent  preceding  me,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Governor  and  Attorney 
General,  and  that  all  alike  were  opposed  to 
any  contracts  of  such  kind,  and  that  one 
that  had  been  entered  into  was  promptly 
annulled.  I  cannot  state  the  matter  better 
than  by  inserting  Dr.  Wickersham's  letter, 
written  when  the  charge  was  first  made : 

Lancaster,  March  2j,  1886. 
Gen.  Louis  Wagner, 

Chairman  Committee  oj  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic: 

Sir: — In  your  report  concerning  the  results  of 
your  inquiry  into  tne  condition  of  the  soldiers' 
orphan  schools  and  their  management,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  public  papers,  rault  is  found 
with  the  present  and  preceding  administrations 
of  these  schools  on  the  ground  that  no  written 
contracts  have  been  made  with  their  manag^ers 
binding  them  to  a  performance  of  their  duties. 
Your  committee  assumes  that  the  act  of  1867 
requires  the  Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  to  make  such  contracts,  and 
states  that  its  requirements  are  "  so  plain  and 
positive  on  this  point*'  that  you  **  are  unable  to 
comprehend  how  those  charged  with  its  execu- 
tion have  for  nineteen  years  ignored  one  of  its 
most  essential  provisions."  Certain  public 
journals,  basing  their  accusations  upon  the 
statements  of  your  report,  have  gone  further 
than  you,  and  charged  with  culpable  neglect 
the  State  officers  who  failed  to  make  contracts 
with  the  managers  of  the  orphan  schools. 

Having  drafted,  in  1864,  the  original  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  education  and-inaintenance  of 
the  destitute  children  of  soldiers  who  lost  their 
lives  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  having 
been  closely  connected  with  the  system  as  a 
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confidential  adviser  daring  all  of  its  earlier 
years,  and  having,  at  a  critical  period  in  its  his- 
tory, been  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  and  supervised  them  for 
ten  years  with  infinite  trouble,  but  without  a  sin- 
gle known  complaint  affecting  the  integrity  or 
the  efficiency  of  the  management,  you  will  par- 
don me,  if,  at  this  late  day,  I  feel  sensitive  to 
criticism  that  I  deem  unjust,  and  especially  so 
as  coming  from  men  so  honored  as  are  the 
members  of  your  committee  among  the  com- 
rades of  the  soldiers,  so  many  of  whose  children 
have  come  under  my  care. 

Allow  me  to  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  act  of  1867,  contrary  to  your  assumption, 
did  not  require  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  to  make  formal  contracts  with 
the  managers  of  these  schools.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  do  so  either  by  those^who  framed  it, 
by  those  who  favored  its  passage  in  the  Legis- 
lature, or  by  those  who  were  the  first  to  put  it 
into  execution.  I  speak  from  the  most  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
act  was  intended  to  do  just  what  it  says,  "to 
authorize  and  empower  "  the  Superintendent  of 
Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  to  make  contracts 
with  the  managers  of  these  schools,  and  if  made, 
it  provided  that  they  should  "  be  characterized 
alike  by  a  wise  economy  and  a  just  regard  for 
services  rendered ;"  but  he  was  not  required  to 
make  them,  it  being  thought  the  best  policy  to 
allow  him  to  act  according  to  his  own  discretion. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  some  of  the 
managers  of  the  schools  pressed  the  State  of- 
ficers for  contracts,  agreeing  to  improve  their 
buildings,  to  continue  them  in  operation  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years  and  to  keep  up  their  supply 
of  pupils ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  in  a  sin- 
gle case,  their  urgent  requests  in  this  respect 
were  denied.  The  school  at  Titusville  secured 
a  contract  in  1867,  which  remained  in  force 
until  1 87 1.  In  this  contract  it  was  agreed  that 
the  State  should  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
pupils,  and  this  provision  not  being  complied 
with,  the  school  subsequently  obtained  dam- 
ages to  the  amount  of  17,500. 

It  is  to  be  considered  likewise  that  under  the 
act  of  1867,  the  Superintendent  could  make  con- 
tracts only  with  "institutions"  then  "employed 
as  soldiers'  orphan  homes,  or  schools  possess- 
ing such  good  and  sufficient  accommodations 
as  said  Superintendent  may  approve,  and  such 
olther  like  institutions  as  may  be  necessary." 
In  the  first  report  made  after  the  passage  of  this 
law,  dated  December  7,  1867,  the  Superintend- 
ent gives  the  following  reason  for  declining  up 
to  that  tiiiie  to  make  formal  contracts :  "As  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  none  of 
the  institutions  employed  as  soldiers*  oiphan 
schools  are  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  facilities 
necessary  to  successfully  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  Legislature,  as  here  interpreted.  Hence 
no  formal  written  contracts,  either  for  a  year  or 
term  of  years,  have  thus  far  been  executed. 
Nor  is  it  deemed  best  to  execute  any  such  con- 
tract until  these  institutions  '  possess  such  good 
and  sufficient  accommodations*  in  buildings, 
grounds  and  employes  as  are  considered  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  intended.** 


In  buildings  and  equipments  the  schools 
greatly  improved  in  subsequent  years,  but  there 
never  was  a  time  when,  if  judged  by  a  high 
standard,  their  "accommodations  were  good 
and  sufficient."  During  the  years  they  were  in 
my  charge  I  never  so  considered  them,  and 
could  not  have  signed  an  agreement  which  as- 
sumed such  to  be  the  case.  As  I  knew  them, 
but  few  of  the  buildings  were  large  enough  for 
the  number  of  children  at  times  housed  in  them ; 
they  were  all  plain  in  appearance ;  the  furniture 
was  good,  but  without  much  pretension  to  style ; 
scarcely  any  of  them  were  fitted  up  with  the 
most  approved  means  of  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilating;  the  provisions  made  for  bathing, 
exercising,  etc.,  were  defective,  and  they  were 
almost  wholly  without  those  costly  appliances 
used  in  modern  public  institutions  for  cooking, 
baking,  washing,  laundrying,  etc.  Withal  they 
were  comfortable,  and  the  children  attending 
the  schools  were  always  remarkably  strong  and 
healthy ;  and  as  a  class  the  thousands  of  young 
people  reared  in  this  plain  way  have  become 
respectable  and  useful  members  of  society. 
Circumstanced  as  this  orphan  school  system 
was  from  the  beginning — merely  temporary  in 
its  character,  always  uncertain  as  to  its  future, 
several  times  threatened  with  destruction — ^it 
was  impossible  to  make  it  conform  to  an  ideal 
of  completeness:  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
provide  the  children  with  comfortable  homes, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  plenty  of  wholesame 
food ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plain,  substantiad 
clothing;  good,  practical  instruction,  and  rea- 
sonable care  in  sickness  and  health.  The 
question  was  to  do  the  best  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  schools  were  never  models. 
A  critic's  eye  could  at  any  time  have  discovered 
faults  in  them.  A  model  establishment  of  the 
kind  to  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred 
children  would  cost  1 100,000— probably  much 
more.  The  State  furnished  no  money  for  build- 
ings or  equipment;  no  private  individual  would 
invest  this  amount  of  money  in  a  school  that 
might  be  closed  at  any  moment ;  and  the  won- 
der is  not  that  the  schools  have  been  no  better, 
but  that  they  have  been  no  worse.  When  the 
system  first  went  into  operation  buildings  had 
to  be  accepted  that  were  far  from  suitable ;  these 
were  greatly  improved  from  year  to  year.  But 
while  this  process  of  improvement  continued, 
until  they  reached  the  standard  of  "  good  and 
sufficient "  as  stated  in  the  law,  formal  contracts 
were  manifestly  inexpedient,  if  not  clearly 
illegal. 

But  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  formal 
contracts  with  the  managers  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  were  at  aU  times  wholly  unnec- 
essary, and  would  never  have  saved  the  schools 
from  a  single  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  have  greatly  trammeled  the  State  in 
dealing  with  Sie  schools,  and  might  have  sub- 
jected it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Titusville  school, 
to  serious  loss.  A  little  detail  will  make  clear 
the  ground  of  this  statement. 

The  relation  of  the  State  officers  and  the 
managers  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  under 
the  law  is  like  that  existing  in  private  business 
between  the  head  of  a  house  and  the  foremen 
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in  charge  of  the  several  departments,  all  work- 
ing under  his  direction  and  control.  In  such 
cases,  no  matter  how  large  the  house  or  how 
numerous  the  employes,  formal  contracts  are 
deemed  unnecessairy.  For  a  want  of  skill,  in- 
efficiency or  misconduct,  a  foreman  can  be 
summarily  discharged,  and  another  appointed 
to  his  place ;  and  the  most  exacting  interests  of 
private  business  require  nothing  more.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools, 
actmg  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, can  exercise  the  most  complete  control 
over  all  connected  with  the  schools.  His  will 
is  the  law  in  all  respects.  He  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  whole  system,  the  proprietors  of 
the  schools  being  simply  his  agents,  doing  his 
bidding,  and  subject  to  his  removal.  Without 
any  formality  whatever,  he  can  close  a  school 
at  once,  and  transfer  the  children  elsewhere. 

The  law  is  an  all-sufficient  contract  with  the 
managers  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  cov- 
ering every  point  upon  which  an  understanding 
would  seem  to  be  desirable.  The  law  gives  the 
State  Superintendent,  in  connection  with  the 
Governor,  power  to  appoint  the  managers  of  the 
schools  and  to  recall  or  cancel  the  appointments ; 
to  select  buildings  for  the  schools,  direct  then 
Improvement,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  secure 
others  in  their  place ;  to  open  schools  and  to 
close  them ;  to  prescribe  ''  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools ;"  to  desig- 
nate "  the  minimum  number  and  grade  of  em- 
ployes ;'*  to  specify  "  the  character  and  qua|ity 
of  food  and  clothing ;"  to  decide  upon  a  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued ;  and  in  short  to  direct 
the  whole  management  of  the  schools,  and  to 
enforce  his  commands  in  all  respects. 

He  might,  it  is  true,  if  practicable,  contract  to 
have  the  children  cared  for  at  a  less  sum  than 
the  rates  named  in  the  appropriation  bills ;  but 
the  Legislature  fixed  these  rates  with  the  avowed 
intention  that  they  should  be  binding  on  all 
parties,  and  it  would  be  indiscreet,  if  not  im- 

e roper,  for  the  Superintendent  to  change  them, 
rnder  these  circumstances,  therefore,  what  pos- 
sible advantage  could  result  from  msJcing  formal 
contracts  ? 

Moreover,  should  a  manager  of  a  Soldiers* 
Orphan  School  violate  the  law  or  refuse  or 
neglect  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  which  are  equivalent  to  law,  in 
regard  to  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  food, 
ch>thing,  instruction,  treatment,  or  accounts, 
swift  punishment  can  be  meted  out  to  him,  for 
pavments  on  the  part  of  the  State  can  be  with- 
held, or  a  school  can  at  once  be  closed  and  the 
children  removed.  How  could  a  formal  con- 
tract be  made  more  binding,  or  have  attached 
to  its  violation  a  more  severe  penalty  ?  Admit 
that  abuses  have  grown  up  in  the  schools  under 
the  working  of  the  present  system,  in  what  way 
could  a  formal  contract  have  prevented  them  ? 
A  man  who  breaks  a  law  will  not  hesitate  to 
violate  a  contract.  If  at  any  time  the  law  has 
not  been  enforced,  is  it  at  aU  likely  that  a  con- 
tract would  have  been  ?  And  could  a  contract 
have  been  so  drawn  as  to  protect  the  State  from 
fraud,  or  any  other  grave  crime  in  connection 
with  ^ese  schools,  any  better  than  the  law  has 


done  it  ?    There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these 
questions. 

When  the  management  of  !the  Soldiers*  Or- 
phan Schools  came  into  my  hands  in  1871, 1 
found  but  a  single  formal  contract  in  force. 
This  one  I  almost  immediately  annulled,  deem- 
ing it  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and 
unjust  to  other  schools.  With  the  Governor  and 
his  official  advisers,  the  whole  subject  of  mak- 
ing such  contracts  was  carefully  considered,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  they  were,  even  if  legal  under  existing 
circumstances  of  the  schools,  wholly  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable.  The  law  was  thought  to 
bind  the  schools  sufficiently  in  every-  essential 
particular,  and  the  State  had  no  wish  to  be 
pound.  This  policy  controlled  my  action  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  I  had  charge  of'^  the  schools ; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  children  of  our  dead  and 
crippled  soldiers,  under  my  care,  suffered  ne- 
glect or  abuse,  the  fault  must  be  attributed  to 
other  causes  rather  than  the  want  of  these  con- 
tracts with  the  schools,  which  you  seem,  to  look 
upon — I  think  without  due  consideration — as 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  system. 
Yours  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAK. 

Dr.  Burrowes'  term  of  office  having  ex- 
pired, Col.  George  F.  McFarland  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  by  Governor  Geary, 
in  May,  1867,  and  Rev.  C.  Cornforth,  male 
inspector,  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  female 
inspector.  During  this  year  also,  the  per 
annum  rate  for  the  advanced  schools  was 
reduced  to  1 140  a  year,  exclusive  of  cloth- 
ing, and  in  the  homes  the  primary  pupils, 
although  prepared  for  promotion,  were  re- 
tained at  the  reduced  rates  paid  such  homes. 
This  was  done  to  lessen  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing expenses. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed,  and  a  meas- 
ure of  condemnation  also,  at  the  seeming 
discrimination  against  church  homes,  as 
though  the  Department  had  some  hostility 
to  ecclesiastical  philanthropy,  when  the 
discrimination  was  based  upon  entirely  dif- 
ferent grounds,  and,  in  our  judgment,  wisely 
continued. 

It  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  afford 
accessible  schools  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  applicants,  to  pass  the  following  act, 
approved  March  25,  i868,  with  its  supple- 
ments. 

Be  it  enacted t  etc.  That  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  in  dis- 
tricts now  destitute  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for , 
the  Superintendent  of  such  schools,  with  the ' 
concurrence  of  the  Governor,  to  advance  from 
the  fund  provided  for  such  schools  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  founder  of  one  such  school,  in  any 
district  now  unprovided  therewith,  a  sum  of 
monev,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  as 
may  be  required  to  put  the  same  in  operation  ; 
Provided,  Adequate  security  shall  be  given  for 
the  proper  application  thereof,  by  bond  filed  in 
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the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  And  Provided,  That  such  sum  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  money  to  become  due  to 
such  school,  under  the  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, in  sums  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  of 
tiie  amount  advanced,  to  be  taken  from  each 
Quarterly  payment  made  to  said  school,  or  so 
tnat  such  discounts  may,  during  the  time  con- 
tracted for,  amount  to  the  sum  loaned. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That  the  act,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  means  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Soldiers'  Orphan  School  in  each  State  normal 
school  district  of  this  Commonwealth,  now  des- 
titute thereof,"  approved  April  15,  1867,  be  so 
construed  as  to  permit  the  Superintendent,  the 
Governor  concurring,  to  mnt  the  aid  it  provides 
to  one  such  institution  for  advanced  and  one 
for  primary  pupils,  in  each  district,  as  may  have 
been  established  hereafter  for  districts  destitute 
thereof,  whether  such  institutions  be  located 
within  such  district  or  in  an  adjoining  district 
convenient  of  access :  Provided,  That  the  money 
advanced  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU 
be  paid  out  of  the  money  appropriated  to  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  schools. 

The  schools  at  Chester  Springs,  Mercer, 
Titusville,  Harford  and  Mansfield  received 
loans  under  these  acts ;  the  first  three  five 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  other  two, 
for  enlargement,  three  thousand  each,  all 
of  which  was  refunded  by  the  schools. 

Inasmuch  as  all  these  soldiers'  orphan 
schools  were  furnished  by  the  proprietors 
at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  and  most  of 
them  were  heavily  in  debt,  the  Legislature, 
to  give  additional  aid^  passed  the  following 
acts: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  the  trustees,  owner 
or  owners  of  any  literary  or  charitable  institu- 
tions, now  incorporated,  erected,  endowed,  or 
established,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  incorpor- 
ated, erected,  endowed  or  established,  by  virtue 
of  any  law  of  this  Commonwealth,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  secure, 
by  purchase,  lease,  beauest  or  otherwise,  and  to 
hold,  enjo}r  and  use  lands  and  buildings,  not 
exceeding  in  value  thirty- five  thousand  cbllars, 
and  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
same;  and  the  lands  and  buildings  thus  se- 
cured and  held,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  and 
every  county,  road,  city,  borough,  poor  and 
school  tax:  Provided,  That  these  institutions  be 
designated  and  employed  as  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools :  And  provided  also.  That  the  State 
shall  never  be  asked  or  expected  to  pay  any 
portion  of  the  cost  of  said  buildings  and  grounds. 
Approved  April  10,  1867. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  the  true  intent  of 
the  act  granting  an  increase  of  capital  to  certain 
institutions  becoming  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools, 
approved  April  10,  1867,  shall  be  taken  to  be 
that  no  tax  shall  be  assessed  or  collected  or  any 
property  used  or  entered  upon  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  said  act,  after  the  date  of,  and 
during  said  occupancy,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  mentioned 
in  said  act.    Approved  April  24,  1869. 


In  1 87 1  the  Legislature  transferred  the 
superin  tendency  of  soldiers'  orphan  schools 
to  the  department  of  common  schools,  and 
changed  the  method  by  which  the  clothing 
for  the  schools  was  supplied,  requiring  the 
principal  of  each  school  to  make  the  pur- 
chases for  his  own  school,  instead  of  the 
Superintendent.  The  number  of  children 
in  the  schools  had  greatly  increased.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  i,  187a,  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
soldiers'  orphans  were  receiving  aid  from 
the  State.  Several  modifications  were  made 
in  getting  matters  into  proper  system  under 
the  new  superin  tendency,  but  no  radical 
changes  in  the  general  management  as  it 
had  gone  forward  from  the  beginning. 

The  Legislature,  however,  m  1874-75- 
'76  greatly  extended  the  system.  Before 
1874  soldiers'  children  born  since  January 
I,  1866,  were  forbidden  the  schools.  This 
restriction  was  removed,  and  in  1875-' 76 
the  door  was  fully  opened,  allowing  the 
admission  of  the  destitute  children  of  sick 
and  disabled  soldiers,  as  well  as  those  of  de- 
ceased soldiers.  Subsequently,  the  Legisla- 
ture still  further  allowed  admission  to  any 
destitute  soldier's  orphan  whose  father  had 
died  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 

As  regards  the  continuance  of  the  schools 
there  was  great  uncertainty  from  the  begin- 
ning. Everything  depended  upon  the  leg- 
islative appropriation,  and  the  number  of 
children  to  be  admitted.  The  Legislature 
of  1874,  however,  fixed  the  year  1879  as  the 
time  at  which  they  should  close.  This  act 
was  repealed  in  1877,  and  the  schools  again 
thrown  open  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Then  the  Legislature  of  1878  fixed  upon 
June,  1882,  as  the  time  when  all  admissions 
should  cease,  and  1885  ^  ^^  1^^^  when  the 
schools  should  close.  Again  the  Legislature 
of  1883  repealed  this  act  and  re-opened  the 
schools  for  admission  until  1887,  and  fixed 
the  time  for  closing  the  schools  1890. 

Under  these  frequent  changes  of  purpose 
it  was  a  very  difficult  task  to  fix  upon  any 
very  definite  plan  of  operation.  Thus  far  it 
has  been  impossible  to  adopt  any  system  of 
consolidation,  and  unvrise  to  enforce  any 
great  changes  or  expense  in  way  of  enlarge- 
ment of  accommodations.  During  all 
this  time,  however,  the  Department  has 
made  every  effort  to  influence  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  room  for  permanent  industrial 
schools'  into  which  the  children  of  sufficient 
age  might  pass. 

There  has  been  much  severe  criticism,  be- 
cause the  Department  has  not  carried  out  the 
law  referring  to  industrial  training  in  the  way 
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of  mechanical  trades,  etc.  If  the  law  really 
meant  industrial  training  in  this  form,  it 
has  not  been  carried  into  practice.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  have  a  law :  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  be  able  to  execute  it  without 
the  necessary  means.  The  Department  has, 
again  and  again,  in  its  annual  reports,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this  mat- 
ter. To  free  myself  from  the  charge  of  in- 
difference, I  will  quote  from  my  reports  of 
1881  and  1884: 

"In  some  instances  the  so-called  industrial 
pursuits  have  been  encouraged,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  is  desirable.  Were  most  of  the 
children,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  sufficiently 
trained  to  enter  with  good  prospects  upon  some 
useful  industry,  the  eood  accomplished  by  the 
schools  would  be  a  \2X  more  permanent  bless- 
ing, both  to  the  children  and  to  the  Common- 
wealth. Efforts  looking  in  this  direction,  so  far 
as  orofessional  life  is  concerned,  have  been 
maae.  An  appropriation  of  seven  thousand 
dollars  has  been  granted,  to  be  used  in  placing 
the  qualified  graduates  of  the  schools  under  the 
instruction  of  the  State  normal  schools,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  profession  of  teaching." 

"  We  arcfully  convinced,  however,  that  could 
the  Department  at  this  time  secure  from  the 
Legislature  any  large  and  well-constructed 
buildings — such  for  example,  as  the  Marine 
Hospital  at  Eric,  recently  offered  to  the  General 
Government — and  transfer  the  children  of  some 
of  the  schoob  nearest  the  same,  keeping  them 
under  the  same  general  management  as  now, 
far  more  satisfactory  work  might  be  accom- 
plished. This  would  open  the  way  at  once  for 
organizing  them  into  thorough  industrial  schools, 
which  could  continue  as  benefits  for  all  destitute 
and  homeless  children  when  the  soldiers'  or- 
phans are  no  more.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
graft  onto  our  soldiers'  orphan  system  industrial 
schools  of  proper  character.  Our  buildings  are 
inadequate,  and  no  body  of  managers  will  be 
satisfied  to  enter  upon  such  a  work  knowing 
that  the  orphan  schools  close  in  1890.  Yet  such 
industrial  pursuits  are  more  and  more  demanded 
for  these  schools.  With  a  building,  however, 
such  as  referred  to  above,  and  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  secure  the  necessary  machinery 
and  tools,  the  soldiers'  orphans  could  at  once 
be  placed  in  the  same  from  schools  near  at 
hand,  and  the  system  could  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  all  destitute  children  now  either  in 
poor-houses  or  farmed  out  by  the  directors  of 
the  poor.  Counties  within  a  given  district  could 
be  required  bv  law  to  send  Sx  such  children  to 
the  school,  where  they  could  come  under  the 
same  instruction  and  charge,  under  some  proper 
obligation  to  pay  for  each  a  reasonable  sum, 
such  as  they  must  now  pay  when  voluntarily 
placing  such  wards  in  any  of  our  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Something  of  this  kind,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  now  a  pressing  necessity;  and  nothing 
could  give  us  more  satisfaction  than  to  help  in 
such  work,  should  the  Legislature,  by  your 
recommendation,  open  the  way  for  a  firm  be- 
ginning.   Our  poor-houses,  scattered  through 


our  various  counties,  are  no  places  for  the  train- 
ing of  children,  and  the  matter  will  be  but  little 
more  satisfactory  if  these  destitute  and  homeless 
ones  are  farmed  out  over  the  State.  In  neither 
case  can  there  be  any  proper  organization  or 
concentration  of  effort  to  make  such  children  by 
education  and  industry  proper  citizens  of  an 
enlightened  Commonwealth.  The  whole  ex- 
perience of  history  has  been  that  nothing  is 
more  costly  and  demoralizing  to  any  community 
than  idle  ignorance  and  vagrancy.  Indeed, 
could  we  under  prudent  regulation  gather  all 
the  homeless  and  helpless  children  of  the  State 
into  weU-organized  schools  of  industry,  and 
keep  them  there,  free  from  contamination  and 
all  temptations  to  vagrancy,  what  a  blessine 
and  profit  it  would  be  to  this  Commonwealth !  ' 

The  annual  reports  of  Dr.  Wickersham 
call  attention  to  the  same  matter,  and  with 
great  emphasis : 

The  last  Legislature  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  industrial  education. 
Among  other  projects  considered  was  one  to 
establish  a  special  industrial  school  for  the  chil- 
dren who  leave  the  orphan  schools  at  the  a|^e 
of  sixteen.  Nothing  practical  came  of  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  if  the  Legislature  should  deem  it 
wise  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
quite  likely  an  arrangement  can  be  made  with 
the  authorities  of  the  State  College,  in  Centre 
county,  to  receive  all  properly  prepared  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  industrial  or  technical  educa- 
tion, and  desirous  of  so  doing.  With  such  an 
arrangement,  the  plan  now  in  use  in  selecting 
those  who  are  sent  to  the  normal  schools  could 
be  made  available  without  the  introduction  of 
any  new  machinery. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  extreme  regret 
to  me  that  our  orphan  schools  are  so  organized 
that  a  systematic  course  of  industrial  training  is 
impractical.  No  such  training  is  possible  with- 
out shops  and  tools  and  teachers;  and  these  on 
a  large  scale,  under  their  contracts  with  the 
State,  the  proprietors  of  the  schools  as  now 
organized  are  unable  to  furnish.  The  State 
alone  could  do  it,  in  a  State  institution.  True, 
the  boys  in  our  orphan  schools  do  a  great  deal 
of  work — ^work  on  farms,  in  gardens,  about  the 
house;  and  the  girls  learn  to  sew,  knit  and  do 
all  kinds  of  housework.  But  all  this  is  done 
without  regularity — ^piecemeal;  and  while  it  is 
good  for  the  purpose  of  forming  industrial 
habits,  it  does  not  go  far  in  the  way  of  impart- 
ing industrial  skill.  What  is  wanted  is  a  more 
systematic  course,  under  skilled  teachers.  They 
have  such  courses  in  the  industrial  schools  of 
Europe.    Why  not  establish  them  in  America? 

The  inspectors  also  have  with  great  per- 
sistency referred  to  the  subject,  pointing 
out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing much  beyond  a  practical  experience  in 
general  industrial  work.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  Inspector  Rev. 
C.  Cornforth,  in  1874: 

Work, — ^The  labor  done  by  the  boys  is  prin- 
cipally farming,  gardening,  and  the  chores  of 
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the  institution.  In  regard  to  learning  trades, 
there  has  been  considerable  fine  talk,  and  but 
very  little  accomplished.  And  after  hearing  all 
that  has  been  said,  seeing  all  that  has  been 
done,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  now 
pursued  is  the  best.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  boys  in  any  one  school  should  not 
be  taught  the  same  trade.  So  absurd  is  the 
idea  that  a  mere  statement  of  the  case  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  its  utter  impracticability.  Among 
the  boys  of  any  school  there  would'  be  found 
natural  bent  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  occupa- 
tions. To  furnish  instruction  and  facilities  for 
giving  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  even 
this  hmited  number  of  pursuits  would  involve 
an  outlay  which  the  temporary  nature  of  our 
schools  would  hardly  warrant.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  boys  leave  the  schools  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  suitable  period  of  life  for  them  to 
begin  to  learn  trades.  Our  present  system 
secures  a  good  business  education,  is  especially 
favorable  to  physical  development,  establishes 
habits  of  industry,  and  furnishes  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  farming 
and  gardening,  and  the  necessary  duties  of 
domestic  life,  which  certainly  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  them  whatever  pursuit  they  may 
follow  in  after  life.  Most  of  the  girls  become 
proficient  in  housework  and  in  sewing,  both 
with  the  needle  and  sewing  machine,  which 
places  them  in  advance  of  a  majority  of  the 
daughters  of  well-to-do  citizens. 

But  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  dwell 
longer  upon  this  matter.  The  Department 
has  been  anxiously  waiting  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  organize  a  State  system  of  industrial 
schools,  into  which  a  proper  percentage  of 
the  youth  of  the  State  may  enter  and  gain 
some  measure  of  scientific  and  practical 
skill  in  the  various  industries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Into  such  schools  the  children 
of  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools,  at  proper 
age,  could  be  transferred  with  inestimable 
advantage  to  them  and  to  the  State.  But  it 
is  idle  to  think  that  this  can  be  done  with 
the  buildings  now  occupied  by  our  soldiers' 
orphans  without  an  outlay  which  it  would 
be  wild  to  suppose  the  proprietors  of  these 
buildings  would  attempt.  Still  wilder  and 
more  chimerical  is  the  thought  that,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  closing  these  schools, 
these  proprietors  could  in  any  way  be  in- 
duced to  do  it. 

Thus  much  of  the  past  history  of  these 
schools  (for  the  sketch  of  which  we  are 
much  indebted  to  the  very  careful  and  valu- 
able history  written  by  James  L.  Paul,  and 
published  in  1876)  we  have  deemed  neces- 
sary to  any  right  understanding  of  their 
present  condition  and  management. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

All  know  that  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half  these  schools  have  been  under  most 


severe  censure.  The  inspection  of  them 
has  been  condemned  as  incompetent  and 
fraudulent,  and  the  inspectors  summarily 
removed.  Indeed,  the  whole  management 
of  these  schools  has  been  pronounced 
wretched  and  dishonest,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

Apropos  of  this  I  am  compelled,  before 
going  further,  to  refer,  in  self-defense,  to 
the  strange  inaccuracies  of  statement  in  the 
following  passage  in  the  message  of  the  out- 
going Governor : 

*'  During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive was  called  to  ceitain  allegations,  made 
by  a  responsible  newspaper,  of  neglect,  inhu- 
manity and  corruption  in  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  soldiers'  orphans  supported  in 
the  various  orphan  schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  The  charges  were  made  with  such 
particularity  as  to  time,  place  and  circumstances, 
and  involved  so  serious  an  imputation  upon  the 
integrity  and  fidelity  of  the  public  officers  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  this  noble 
charity,  that  I  deemed  it  proper  to  examine  into 
the  truthfulness  of  the  allegations.  As  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  by  virtue  of 
his  official  power  and  duties,  had  the  means  of 
knowing  and  correcting  the  abuses  complained 
of,  I  first  inquired  of  him  as  to  the  facts  alleged. 
His  reply  took  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  which  he 
gave  publicity,  asserting  that  an  examination 
by  him  of  but  one  of  the  schools  disclosed  the 
falsity  of  all  the  charges  made,  and  assailing 
the  motives  and  truthfulness  of  the  source  from 
which  the  charges  emanated.  Distrusting  the 
thoroughness  of  the  investigation  upon  which 
the  Superintendent  based  his  denial,  and  be- 
lieving from  the  temper  and  tone  of  his  com- 
munication that  he  was  not  disposed  to  enter 
upon  a  complete  and  dispassionate  examina- 
tion, calculated  to  discover  all  the  facts  and 
elicit  the  entire  truth,  irrespective  of  whom  they 
should  inculpate,  I  determined  myself  upon  a 
personal  and  systematic  investigation  of  the 
management  of  all  the  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools 
throughout  the  Commonwealth." 

*  I  was  never,  as  here  said,  first  inquired 
of  by  the  Governor  as  to  the  facts  alleged. 
When  the  charges  first  came  out,  Monday, 
February  22,  I  was  en  route  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  address  an  educational  convention. 
Leaving  my  engagements  unfulfilled,  I  hur- 
ried back  to  the  office,  and,  finding  the 
Governor  absent  on  a  visit  to  Erie,  I  at 
once  started  to  examine  the  schools,  and  on 
the  27th  forwarded  the  following  letter  to 
him,  trusting  that  he  had  reached  his  office 
by  that  time : 

Dbpartmrnt  of  Soldikks*  Orphans, 
Harsisburc,  February  37,  1886. 

Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 
Dear  Sir:  Since  Tuesday  last  I  have  been 
on  the  wing,  seeking  by  personal  observation 
what  evidence  I  can  of  the  mismanagement  and 
corruption  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  as 
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charged  in  the  Philadelphia  Record,  I  am  not 
yet  through,  but  by  the  latter  part  of  next  week 
I  shall  M  able  to  make  a  personal  reply  for 
general  publication,  which  I  shall  take  the 
Uberty  of  addressing  to  yourself  as  my  superior 
ofificer. 

I  most  heartily  welcome  the  very  closest 
scrutiny  into  my  official  conduct,  and  no  one 
can  be  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  have  every 
detail  most  thoroughly  sifted.  I  am  conscious 
of  having  done  nothing  in  my  office  which  I  am 
not  willing  to  have  every  eye  behold,  even  that 
of  the  Master  whom  I  serve. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

£.  £.  HiGBEE. 

I  made  a  thorough  visitation  of  the  schools, 
not  merely  one  of  them,  as  stated,  but  all  of 
them  except  Dayton  and  Philadelphia.  It 
was  not  through  distrust y  growing  out  of  the 
temper  and  tone  of  my  report  in  reply  to  the 
charges y  "that  a  personal  and  systematic  in- 
vestigation "  was  determined  upon.  Before 
I  was  able  to  get  my  report  in  form  for  the 
Governor's  examination,  he  had  already 
entered  upon  the  investigation,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  conduct  it  from  beginning  to  end 
without  a  single  reference  to  myself.  The 
records  of  that  so-called  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, by  which  fuU  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  charges  was  so  readily  secured,  I 
never  saw.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
however,  yea,  I  know  that  the  shameful 
abuses  said  to  have  been  disclosed  were  not 
in  existence,  and  that  the  schools  were  in 
far  better  condition  than  when  I  entered 
upon  their  supervision,  and  in  better  condi- 
tion, in  many  respects,  than  they  now  are ; 
for  the  great  demoralization  of  the  "  investi- 
gation" itself  I  have  not  yet  been  able  fully 
to  overcome.  Whatever  others  may  think 
of  this  whole  matter,  I  know  not ;  to  me  it 
has  not  the  semblance  even  of  justice. 

The  Department  was  deprived  of  all  in- 
specting officers  by  the  abrupt  dismissal  of 
Rev.  Sayers  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  until 
the  male  inspector,  Louis  Wagner,  appointed 
by  Governor  Pattison  in  their  place  saw  fit  to 
enter  upon  his  hurried  trip ;  and  for  months 
and  months  thereafter  there  was  no  female 
inspector.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  these  schools  could  set- 
tle down  at  once  to  their  ordinary  discipline 
and  work.  Add  to  tfiis  that  while  some 
helpful  suggestions  were  made  by  the  new 
male  inspector,  so  many  gross  inaccuracies 
and  strange  contradictions  characterized  his 
reports  as  to  make  the  whole  matter  still 
more  perplexing.  To  enumerate  all  of 
these  would  be  a  task  too  disagreeable,  and 
I  shall  only  refor  to  some  of  them,  while 
giving  the  detailed  report  of  the  present 
condition  of  each  school. 


The  schools  now  having  children  under 
the  care  of  this  Department  are  as  follows : 

Chester  Springs, 311 

Dayton, 225 

Harford 249 

Industrial, 11 

Mansfield 211 

McAllisterville 232 

Mercer 297 

Mount  Joy 253 

Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute,  ....  296 

Uniontown 268 

White  Hall 254 

Children's  Home, i 

Church  Home, 5 

Pennsylvania  Training  School,  .  .  2 
St  John's  Orphan  Asylum,  ....  2 
St.  Paul's  Orphan  Home,  ....  55 
Tressler  Orphan  Home 102 

2»774 


There  are  also   four  children  receiving 
out-door  relief. 

Chester  Springs. — ^This  school  has  311 
children.  Its  situation  is  most  favorable 
both  for  health  and  recreation.  It  was 
formerly,  for  years,  a  very  popular  watering 
place  and  summer  resort,  and  was  organized 
as  a  soldiers'  orphan  school  in  1868,  mainly 
by  the  transfer  of  children  from  the  Quaker- 
town  and  Paradise  schools,  then  discon- 
tinued. Very  large  improvements  have 
been  made  during  the  past  two  years ;  and, 
in  its  accommodations  and  corps  of  teach- 
ers, and  general  discipline  and  management, 
it  ranks,  in  our  judgment,  very  high.  When 
condemned,  by  the  so-called  "  personal  and 
systematic  investigation,"  as  a  wretched 
affair,  I  was  very  much  astonished.  Think- 
ing that  my  own  carefully-made  estimate  of 
its  character  might  in  some  way  be  prejudiced 
in  its  favor,  soon  after  the  investigation 
referred  to  I  requested  the  eminent  educator, 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  to  give  it  a  most  ri^d 
inspection,  from  cellar  to  garret,  examining 
with  all  possible  thoroughness,  buildings, 
supplies,  teachers,  and  children.  He  kindly 
consented  to  do  so,  and  only  confirmed  my 
convictions,  by  assuring  me  that  it  was  a 
school  of  eminent  character  in  all  respects. 
In  regard  to  its  educational  work,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  express  his  doubts  whether  any 
high  school  in  the  Commonwealth  could 
surpass  it.  Since  his  inspection  it  has  made 
considerable  advance,  and  I  feel  satisfied 
that  it  now  gives  to  the  children  advantages 
for  which  any  parent  might  well  be  grateful. 
For  further  details,  see  the  report  of  its 
manager,  included  in  this  report.  This 
school  luis  had  under  its  care  1,218  chil- 
dren. 
Dayton, — This  school  has  225  children. 
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Earnest  and  faithful  work  is  done  at  this 
school,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
show  gratifying  results.  It  is  in  the  country, 
and  its  furniture  is  that  of  our  plain  common 
life.  The  food  is  good  and  plentiful,  the 
clothing  substantial.  The  whole  appearance 
of  the  children  indicates  health  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  religious  instruction  is  most 
excellent.  The  singing  of  the  children, 
together  with  their  wonderful  familiarity 
with  old  sacred  hymns  and  scriptural  psalms, 
has  often  surprised  me.  This  school  has 
had  under  its  care  1,097  children. 

Harford. — This  school  has  249  children. 
The  "  Harford  University,"  established  in 
181 7,  was  purchased,  by  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Burrowes,  and  organized  into  a  sol- 
diers' orphan  school  in  1865.  It  has  a  farm 
of  about  130  acres.  The  school  is  now 
under  very  vigorous  management.  The 
"  inspection  "report,  whichsimply  states  that 
this  school  has  no  bath-tubs,  is  very  mis- 
leading. Large  buckets  are  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  bath-tubs,  securing  against  any  two 
pupils  using  the  same  water  in  bathing,  and 
the  bath  every  Saturday  is  under  the  direct 
inspection  of  the  physician  of  the  school. 
This  school  has  given  great  satisfaction  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  improvements 
which  have  been  going  on  since  the  new 
manager  entered  upon  his  duties,  are  very 
commendable,  and  prompt  attention  has 
been  given  to  every  suggestion  of  the  De- 
partment. This  school  has  had  under  its 
care  1,185  children. 

Mansfield, — ^This  school  has  211  children. 
Situated  so  near  our  State  Normal  school,  I 
have  had  more  frequent  opportupities  of 
giving  it  personal  inspection.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  late  inspector  that  the  farm 
attached  to  this  school  was  two  miles  distant 
from  the  institution !  So  anxious  have  I 
been  that  the  children  should  gain  as  much 
practical  knowledge  of  the  industries  of  our 
common  life  as  possible,  which  by  our  sys- 
tem of  two-hours  daily  details  would  amount 
to  nothing  for  the  boys,  were  the  school 
farm  and  all  its  appliances  two  miles  away^ 
that  upon  receipt  of  this  information  from 
the  inspector,  I  visited  the  school  through 
fear  that  it  had  disposed  of  its  farm  of  120 
acres,  and  purchased  another  far  away  from 
the  school.  I  found,  however,  that  the 
&rm  remained  where  I  had  often  visited 
and  admired  it — the  centre  of  it  still  but  a 
short  half  mile  from  the  school — and  that 
no  other  farm  had  been  purchased.  I  also 
called  the  attention  of  the  manager,  with  a 
sharp  protest,  to  said  inspector's  report,  that 
formerly  the  infirmary  had  been  used  for 


school-room  purposes,  and  that  it  must  not 
be  repeated.  I  was  informed,  and  truly, 
that  under  a  special  pressure,  more  than 
fourteen  years  ago i  it  had  been  temporarily 
so  used,  but  never  before  or  after !  This 
school  is  under  very  prudent  and  vigorous 
management  and  satisfactory  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  school  has  had  1,027  children 
under  its  care. 

MeAUisterville, — This  school  has  232 
children.  Its  present  management  has  been 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me.  Its 
neatness,  although  the  buildings  are  old,  its 
excellent  moral  tone  and  the  whole  social 
life  of  the  children  give  great  satisfaction. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  soldiers'  orphan 
schools  in  the  State,  having  been  organized 
in  1864.  Like  Mount  Joy  and  Mercer 
school,  almost  totally  demoralized  by  the 
''  investigation,"  it  has  been  able  to  maintain 
its  discipline  and  management  under  extra- 
ordinary difficulties.  The  school  has  had 
under  its  care  1,333  children. 

Mercer, — ^This  school  has  297  children. 
I  have  visited  the  school  three  or  four 
times  since  the  ''investigation,"  because  there 
was  such  a  discrepancy  between  the  reports 
giyen  me  by  the  two  official  inspectors.  I 
have  been  extremely  careful  in  my  examina- 
tion and  have  found  Mrs.  Attick's  report 
remarkably  correct.  In  the  first  inspection 
of  the  late  inspector  the  school  was  pro- 
nounced so  bad  that  it  could  not  be  classi- 
fied. Everything  was  wrong.  In  the  sec- 
ond report  of  the  same  inspector,  it  is  re- 
cognized as  much  improved,  and,  I  suppose, 
regarded  as  fit  for  occupancy.  I  did  not 
transfer  the  children  from  it,  because  my 
judgment  did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the 
said  inspector ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  re- 
garded the  school,  in  its  discipline,  manage- 
ment and  work,  as  ranking  in  the  first  class. 
The  buildings  are  old,  but  not  neglected. 
They  were  put  into  very  good  repair  a  few 
months  before  the  appointment  of  the  late 
inspector,  and  have  not  been  changed 
since.  Napkins  and  butter  plates,  and  de- 
tails of  this  kind,  may  not  have  been  sup- 
plied, but  the  health  and  comfort  and  edu- 
cation and  practical  industrial  training  of 
both  girls  and  boys — matters  of  essential 
importance — I  found  very  good.  The  re- 
ligious culture  of  the  pupils  was  and  is  re- 
markably good.  This  school  has  had  under 
its  care  1,198  children. 

Mount  Joy, — ^This  school  has  253  chil- 
dren. So  much  has  been  said  agamst  the 
school,  and  so  contradictory  were  the  state- 
ments in  reference  to  its  discipline  and 
management,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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school  at  Chester  Springs,  I  secured  the 
careful  inspection  of  it  also  by  Dr.  Brooks, 
and  was  much  gratified  at  his  confirmation  of 
tny  own  judgment  in  regard  to  it.  He  pro- 
nounced its  educational  standing  scarcely 
below  that  of  Chester  Springs,  which  he 
had  praised  so  highly.  Its  work  in  the  pri- 
mary department  he  regarded  as  extremely 
good,  almost  of  a  model  excellence.  Some 
very  able  men,  who  took  enough  interest  to 
visit  the  school  and  attend  its  examinations, 
gave  me  strong  assurances  of  the  remarkably 
good  work  done  in  this  school.  It  has  had 
serious  difficulties,  but  it  is  fast  settling  down 
to  a  good  state  of  discipline.  Situated  near 
the  railroad,  and  not  far  from  large  towns 
and  cities,  and  turned  upside-down  by  the 
"  investigation,"  which  gave  to  the  children 
an  idea  that  any  restrictions  against  disobe- 
dience would  be  regarded  as  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  truancy  developed  itself,  together 
with  much  impertinent  independence,  which 
is  not  yet  fully  checked,  but  is  fast  disap- 
pearing under  its  present  able  management. 
This  school  is  among  the  oldest  of  our  sol- 
diers* orphan  institutions.  A  school  was 
organized  by  Dr.  Burrowes,  at  Strasburg,  in 
1864.  On  account  of  inadequate  accomny- 
dations  it  was  closed  and  the  children  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mount  Joy  Academy  in  1865, 
Additions  have  been  made  to '  the  original 
buildings  from  time  to  time,  and  now  the 
children  have  good,  comfortable  quarters 
and  are  well  cared  for.  This  school  has 
had  under  its  care  1,482  children. 

Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute,  Philadelphia, — 
This  school  has  296  children.  Having  the 
great  advantage  of  a  very  intelligent  and 
sympathizing  board,  and  the  long  experi- 
ence and  faithful  labors  of  Mrs.  £.  £.  Hut- 
ter,  who  has  been  identified  with  soldiers* 
orphan  work  from  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
to  the  present  time,  the  school  has  given 
great  satisfaction,  and  is  doing  a  work  in 
which  all  sincere  philanthropists  may  well 
rejoice.  It  has  had  facilities  for  giving 
manual  training  and  industrial  instruction 
which  schools  in  the  rural  districts  could 
not  secure.  It  has  very  properly  availed  it- 
self of  these  opportunities,  and  we  are  glad 
to  recognize  its  valuable  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  school  has  had  under  its  care 
1,298  children. 

Uniontown, — This  school  has  268  childreti. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  schools,  originally 
started  at  Union  town,  in  1866,  in  what  was 
called  ''Madison  College."  In  1875,  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  location  at 
"Dunbar's  Camp,"  almost  on  the  summit 
of  the  Laurel  Hill  range,  of  the  Allegheny 


mountains.  Under  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  Rev.  A.  H.  Waters,  who  has  been 
its  ruling  head  from  its  inception  to  this 
present  time,  it  has  been  and  is  now  a  warm 
Christian  home  for  the  children.  Indeed, 
any  orphan  may  regard  it  a  great  privilege 
and  blessing  to  come  under  its  fostering 
care.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  charges  made 
against  it,  reflecting  upon  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  Rev.  Mr.  Waters,  my  confidence  has 
not,  for  a  moment,  been  shaken.  The  man 
at  its  head  is  by  his  very  instincts  a  shep- 
herd of  orphans.  Learning  much  from  his 
near  friend,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Passavant, 
he  has  revived  upon  his  mountain  pjerch  the 
spirit  of  the  immortal  Franke.  This  school 
has  had  under  its  care  i;Oi2  children. 

White  Hall, — This  school  has  254  chil- 
dren. Under  its  new  management  it  is  ad- 
vancing. I  was  well  aware  that  Prof. 
Heiges,  when  taking  charge  of  it,  would  at 
once  give  all  the  emphasis  he  could  to  pro- 
per manual  and  industrial  training ;  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  that  his  good 
judgment  is  in  full  harmony  with  that  of  the 
Department.  He  points  out  in  his  report, 
what  has  been  recognized  all  along  by  this 
Department,  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  proper  scientific  industrial 
training  in  these  schools.  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

**  I  contemplated  carrying  out  the  law  upon  the 
subject  of  industrial  education,  but  discovered 
that  a  plant  embracing  motive- power,  lathes, 
drills,  planes,  forges,  bellows,  etc.,  would  cost, 
at  least,  five  thousand  dollars,  and  in  view  of 
the  possibilitv  of  the  schools  closing  in  1890, 
abandoned  the  plan  as  impractical.  Another 
reason  for  abandoning  the  enterprise  was  that 
I  could  discern  no  channel  for  disposing  of  the 
work  of  these  unskilled  apprentices,  necessarily 
crude  and  unworkmanlike.  It  could  not  enter 
into  ^competition  with  the  product  of  skilled 
labor,  in  fact,  could  not  be  sold  for  first  cost  of 
materials,  and  therefore  would  be  a  great  loss 
for  which  there  could  be  no  adequate  equiva- 
lent. Our  instruction,  therefore,  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  farm  and  garden  work  for  the  boys, 
and  mending,  darning,  patching  and  the  mak- 
ing of  new  garments  by  the  girls,  under  the  in- 
struction of  a  skilled  seamstress.** 

This  school  has  had  under  its  care  1,286 
children. 

St.  Pauts  Orphan  Ifome.— This  school 
has  55  soldiers*  orphans.  It  was  organized 
by  the  St.  Paul's  Classis  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  1867.  It  has  been  very  much 
improved  during  the  past  few  years,  and  is 
now  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  advanced 
school.  The  present  management  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren,  in  every  respect,  is  most  excellent. 
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This  school  has  had  under  its  care  143  chil- 
dren. 

Tressler. — This  school  has  102  children. 
This  is  a  church  home,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Lutheran  denomination.  It 
thus  enjoys  a  double  inspection.  It  is 
doing  very  satisfactory  work.  It  started 
as  a  primary  soldiers'  orphan  school,  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Burrowes  in  1865.  In  1867 
it  was  purchased  by  Rev.  P.  Willard  for  the 
"General  Synod  "  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
with  the  understanding  that  soldiers'  or- 
phans should  continue  to  be  cared  for  by  it. 
Under  the  management  of  Rev.  Willard, 
from  1869  to  the  present  time,  it  has  pros- 
pered, and  is  a  most  excellent  Christian 
home  for  destitute  children.  Father  Wil- 
lard has  great  experience  in  the  work,  and  a 
very  able  corps  of  teachers  aid  him.  Every 
year  the  school  has  been  improving,  and 
now,  in  our  judgment,  stands  very  high  as 
an  advanced  school.  This  school  has  had 
under  its  care,  since  its  organization,  446 
children. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  remaining 
small  homes,  viz :  Church  Home,  at  Phila- 
delphia, has  five  children ;  Children's  Home, 
York,  Pa.,  one  child  ;  Industrial,  at  Phila- 
delphia, eleven  children ;  Pennsylvania 
Training  School,  Elwyn,  two  children ;  St. 
John's  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  two  children. 

All  admissions  to  the  schools  closed  June 
I,  1887,  and  the  schools  will  decrease  in 
number  by  every  discharge.  The  carefully 
prepared  tables  will  show  the  number  going 
out  each  year  upon  arriving  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  In  addition  to  this  there  will  be 
other  discharges  from  other  causes.  There 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  about  1,600  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  at  the  close,  in  1890. 
Some  of  these  may  be  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  find  means  of  completing  their 
education.  Many,  however,  will  be,  as  it 
were,  homeless  and  destitute,  and  some 
proper  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
them.  They  might  be  sent  to  orphan 
homes  of  a  permanent  character,  and  there 
maintained  until  they  are  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  or,  if  proper  industrial 
schools  are  organized,  they  might  be  for- 
warded to  such  schools,  there  to  remain  un- 
til they  can  be  sent  out  with  some  prospect 
of  success  in  the  world.  This  whole  matter 
is  within  the  determination  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  report. 

The  enclosed  carefully-prepared  statistical 
tables  will  give  all  the  detailed  information 
of  the  schools  which  is  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  work. 


Assured  that  great  good  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  schools  are  in  gpod 
condition  to  accomplish  much  more,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  this  report. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Supt  S.  O.  Schools, 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


BY  R.  N.  PEMBERTON. 


MANY  teachers  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing small  school  libraries,  and  are  striv- 
ing to  lead  their  pupils  into  the  paths  of 
good  literature.  Great  numbers  of  children 
leave  school  without  forming  a  taste  for 
good  reading,  and  those  who  come  up  to 
the  systematic  study  of  literature  in  the 
higher  departments  have,  to  some  extent, 
formed  a  taste  for  good  or  bad  reading.  It 
is  plain  that  a  vast  amount  of  good  may  be 
done  in  our  common  schools  in  creating 
a  love  for  reading  where  no  such  inclina- 
tions exist,  and  in  guiding  aright  those  who 
do  read.  For  this  sphere  the  average  text- 
book course  in  literature  was  not  intended, 
and  if  used  would  prove  a  failure. 

A  taste  for  good  literature  will  grow  if 
cultivated.  This  growth  must  proceed  from 
the  best  reading  with  which  the  pupil  is 
familiar,  however  simple  that  may  be.  A 
few  preliminary  exercises,  for  older  pupils, 
are  given,  which  may  be  useful  in  arous- 
ing an  interest  in  the  subject.  These  exer- 
cises should  be  written,  using  either  the 
blackboard  or  slips  of  paper,  and  should  also 
be  multiplied,  varied  or  modified,  as  the 
occasion  requires. 

1.  Find  out  what  your  pupils  have  read.  • 
This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  but  a 
good  way  is  to  give  them  a  list  of  authors 
or  books  and  let  each  pupil  mark  the  ones 
he  has  read.  To  test  their  literary  taste, 
ask  them  to  hand  you  the  names  of  the  best 
pieces  they  have  ever  read.  These  lists 
should  all  be  signed,  collected,  and  pre- 
served for  reference  in  the  work.  If  the 
title  of  any  good  book  occurs  on  a  majority 
of  the  papers,  their  appreciation  of  that  one 
may  be  drawn  out  to  others  without  difficulty. 
If  no  proper  starting  point  can  be  ascer- 
tained, begin  with  common  matter  found  in 
their  readers,  etc. 

2.  Arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject.  This 
can  never  be  done  in  the  average  district 
school  by  beginning  with  lessons  on  Csed- 
mon  or  Chaucer,  or  by  dividing  the  subject 
into  periods  and  discussing  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth.    Instead  of  that,  invent  simple  exer- 
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cises  that  will  give  the  pupils  employment, 
and  they  will  soon  become  interested.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples: 

Repeat  or  write  quotations  that  will  excite 
curiosity.  Tell  them  to  read  the  pieces  in 
which  these  lines  occur : 

"Lo!  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  a  breathless 

messenger  entered, 
Bringing  in  hurr^  and  heat  the  terrible  news 

from  the  village." 

"  Meanwhile  Hannah  the  housemaid  had  closed 

and  fastened  the  shutters, 
Spread  the  cloth  and  lighted  the  lamp  on  the 

table." 
"Thus,  as  they  sat  there  were  footsteps,  and 

suddenly  lifted 
Sounded  the  wooden  latch,  and  the  door  swung 

back  on  its  hinges." 

Tell  those  who  fail  to  appreciate  Long- 
fellow to  find  out  the  author  of  Hail  Colum- 
bia, Home,  Sweet  Home,  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  America,  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket, 
Battle  of  the  Kegs,  and  other  common  pieces. 

What  are  the  titles  of  the  pieces  in  which 
the  following  lines  occur: 

**  Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock — " 
"Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com — " 
"At  midnight  in  the  forest  shades — " 
"Hail  to  the  land  whereon  we  tread — " 
"To  err  is  human — " 

Who  were  the  authors  of  the  following? 

"Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 
"  Learn  to  live,  and  live  to  learn." 
"  Man  is  called  a  laughing  animal." 
"  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  country  where 
liiey  do  not  scald  milk-pans?" 
"  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey." 
"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again." 

Who  wrote  of — 

Arcadia,  The  Happy  Valley,  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  The  Dismal  Swamp,  etc. 

Have  you  ever  read  anything  about — 

A  Shipwreck,  A  Snow  Storm,  An  Orphan,  A 
Stormy  Night,  A  Kind  Lady,  A  Prison,  A  Fire- 
side, A  Spinning  Wheel,  A  Church  Yard,  A 
Cruel  Man,  etc*. 

What  author  originated  the  expression — 
Almighty  Dollar,  Circumlocution  Office,  Hub 
of  the  Universe,  Yahoo,  etc. 

Who  was  known  as — 

The  English  Opium  Eater,  Boz,  The  Great 
Unknown,  The  Wizard  of  the  North,  Timothy 
Titcomb,  Fanny  Fern,  George  Eliot,  etc. 

To  what  authors  do  the  following  charac- 
ters belong ; 

The  Artful  Dodger,  The  Bigendians,  Ichabod 
Crane,  Mrs.  Grundy,  Long  Tom  Coffin,  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  Man  in  Black,  Becky  Sharp,  Lady 
Teazle,  Uncle  Toby,  Agnes  Wickficld,  and 
Sam  Weller. 


What  is  meant  by — 

The  Spasmodic  School,  Holy  Grail,  Storm 
and  Stress  Period,  Lake  Poets,  Poet  Laureate. 

Read  aloud : 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Iamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  Rasselas,  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father, or  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Western  School  youmal. 


HEREDITY  IN  EDUCATION. 


THE  "terrible  law  of  heredity"  main- 
tains its  sway,  but  not  in  defiance  of 
other  laws.  The  curve  of  our  being  is  the 
resultant  not  of  one,  but  of  many  forces. 
In  a  recent  journey  through  the  country  my 
young  companion  said,  ''There  come  two 
hard  cracklins."  Two  young  men  were 
approaching,  the  one  carrying  a  gun,  the 
other  leading  a  dog ;  both  were  slouching 
along  with  a  gait  that  betokened  physical  as 
well  as  moral  shiftlessness.  I  asked  my 
companion  to  tell  me  their  names.  How 
strangely  familiar  they  sounded.  Had  I 
been  asked  twenty-five  years  ago  to  name 
two  of  the  most  worthless  characters  in  all 
that  community,  my  answer  would .  have 
been  the  same  as  that  now  given  to  me. 
Could  it  be  that  these  two  men  had  pre- 
served their  youth  while  time  had  left  such 
traces  on  the  rest  of  us  ?  No,  a  vicious  life 
had  borne  its  fruit,  but  each  vicious  father 
had  left  a  worthy  representative  in  his  son, 
a  "  chip  of  the  old  block." 

Such  examples  might  give  us  hopeless 
views  of  life  and  make  us  think  our  labor  in 
vain,  were  there  no  other  side  to  the  picture. 
Two  intemperate  fathers  in  this  same  com- 
munity died  in  early  manhood,  and  each 
left  a  little  son  to  the  care  of  a  widowed 
mother.  Neither  of  these  boys  knew  aught 
of  a  father's  training,  yet  each,  as  he  grew 
older,  gave  painful  evidence  of  inherited 
tendencies.  There  were  sad  falls,  and  for  a 
time  the  case  seemed  .hopeless.  At  length 
a  mother's  prayers,  a  mother's  tears,  higher, 
deeper,  superhuman  influences  wrought  up* 
on  them  and  both  have  been  snatched  from 
the  yawning  gulf,  and  after  many  stumb- 
lings they  have  for  years  stood  firmly  on  the 
rock.  We  do  not  ignore  the  existence  of 
inherited  tendencies  to  good  or  evil  when 
we  labor  for  the  mortal  and  spiritual  ad- 
vancement of  the  race.  We  recognize  in  it  a 
force  sometimes  opposing,  sometimes  aiding 
our  efforts,  but  we  also  see  in  it  a  conserva- 
tion of  energy  which  may  reappear  when 
the  toiler  has  gone  to  rest.  If  the  combined 
effort  of  manv  teachers  has  lifted  a  people 
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to  a  higher  plane  of  thinking  and  living,  it 
may  be  truly  said  to  that  people,  "The  pro- 
mise is  unto  you  and  to  your  children/'  If 
then,  that  "  terrible  law  "  seems  to  impede 
our  progress,  we  have  this  consolation,  that 
where  we  lift  a  race  to  a  higher  life  we  are 
setting  in  motion  a  great  balance  wheel 
which  will  not  retard,  but  rather  accelerate 
the  upward  movement.^— C>^i^j&//.  Monthly. 


ANSWERING  LETTERS. 


BY  J.  P.  LAMBERTON. 


NOT  long  since  I  had  occasion  to  notify 
a  venerable  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  of  a  matter  affecting  an 
institution  of  which  he  was  a  trustee.  Al- 
though the  letter  really  needed  no  reply, 
and  the  bishop's  infirm  health  might  have 
been  sufficient  excuse  for  his  not  writing,  I 
was  certainly  pleased  at  receiving  in  a  few 
days  a  kind  acknowledgment  of  my  note. 
The  reply  was  but  one  instance  among  many 
of  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  this  truly  Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Alx>ut  the  same  time  I  wrote  to  a  judge 
who  was  then  holding  court  in  a  large  city. 
I  had  been  acquainted  with  the  judge  before 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  had  not 
seen  him  since  that  time.  The  letter  was  on 
a  personal  topic,  and  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  if  the  pressure  of  his  professional 
duties  bad  compelled  him  to  delay  answer- 
ing. Nevertheless,  promptly,  by  return  of 
mail,  came  a  full  answer  to  my  question. 

In  the  same  week  I  sent  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry to  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  largest 
railroad  companies  in  this  country.  It  was 
not  on  railroad  business,  but  the  secretary's 
answer  came  just  as  promptly  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case.  And  further,  when  he  after- 
wards obtained  some  additional  information 
on  the  point  inquired  about,  he  kindly  sen^ 
me  a  second  letter  a  few  days  later.  That 
showed  that  he  had  not  forthwith  dismissed 
the  matter,  but  really  desired  to  oblige  his 
correspondent. 

Again  I  wrote  the  principal  retail  mer- 
chant of  a  large  city.  I  had  observed  an 
error  of  fact  in  a  statement  prominently  dis- 
played in  his  store,  and  remarked  to  a  com- 
panion, at  the  time  of  my  visit,  that,  though 
not  personally  acquainted  with  the  proprie- 
tor, I  should  call  his  attention  to  the  mis- 
take. He  attempted  to  dissuade  me,  on  the 
ground  that  there  would  be  no  result  from 
an  unknown  correspondent's  letter.  But 
just  as  promptly  as  in  any  previous  case 


came  the  merchant's  autograph  letter  of 
cordial  thanks,  while  a  clerk's  more  formal 
letter  followed  in  a  few  days,  stating  that  the 
correction  had  been  made  as  suggested. 

Apart  from  the  several  subjects  of  these 
letters  to  busy  men  in  widely  different  walks 
of  life,  the  promptness  with  which  they  all 
responded  was  noteworthy.  This  week's 
experience  might  readily  go  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  one  so  steadily  occupied  that  he 
cannot  answer  in  due  time  the  letters  written 
to  him  for  sufficient  reason.  We  may  ex- 
cept requests  for  autographs,  congratulatory 
letters,  and  similar  writing,  in  regard  to 
answering  which  each  one  may  make  his 
own  rule  according  to  his  own  convenience 
or  pleasure.  Yet  all  have  not  learned  the 
rule  requiring  an  answer  to  letters,  properly 
so  called.  I  had  an  example  shortly  before 
the  week  referred  to.  A  young  minister 
came  to  labor  in  the  city  where  I  have  long 
resided.  Having  learned  of  an  enterprise 
which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
his  congregation,  I  wrote  to  express  my  ap- 
proval, and  also  to  help  in  the  good  work 
which  he  had  begun.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  letter  did  prove  of  service 
for  this  purpose,  yet  months  have  elapsed 
without  a  reply  from  the  minister.  It  can- 
not be  that  he  is  more  fully  occupied  with 
important  duties  than  other  correspondents 
mentioned.  It  must  be  that  he  has  not  yet 
learned  the  duty  of  answering  letters. 

Men  steadily  busy  always  find  or  make 
time  to  answer  promptly  the  ten,  twenty  or 
hundred  letters  which  encounter  them  from 
day  to  day.  This  promptness  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  which  enables  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  their  posi- 
tion. But  the  spasmodically  busy  man,  in 
his  hurry  to  do  half  his  work,  feels  compelled 
to  postpone  and  neglect  the  other  half,  and 
letters  are  easily  treated  thus,  for  they  make 
no  complaint.  The  careless  man,  too,  is 
apt  to  be  forgetful  of  replying  to  ^letters 
received,  as  he  is  of  the  other  courtesies  of 
human  intercourse.  But  the  diligent  man 
who  is  worth]^  to  stand  before  kings,  prac- 
tices punctuality — "  the  politeness  of  kings" 
— in  answering  letters. — 5.  S,  Times, 


How  should  the  heart  of  a  little  child  be  ? 
As  pure  as  the  lily  that  blooms  on  the  lea, 
As  clear  as  the  dews  from  the  heavens  that  fall, 
As  true  as  the  mirror  that  hangs  on  the  wall, 
As  fresh  as  the  fountain,  as  gay  as  the  lark 
That  triUs  out  its  song  'twixt  the  da^  and  the  dark, 
As  glad  as  the  angds,  when  soann?  they  fly 
On  the  bright  wings  of  love  to  their  home  in  the 
sky. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF   CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS. 


BY  C.  M.  HEWINS. 


IT  is  hard  to  imagine  a  world  without 
books  for  children.  There  have  been 
children's  stories  and  folk-tales  ever  since 
man  first  learned  to  speak.  ''  Many  of 
them,"  in  Thackeray's  words,  "have 
been  narrated,  almost  in  their  pres- 
ent shape,  for  thousands  of  years  since,  to 
little  copper-colored  Sanscrit  children  .  . 
The  very  same  tale  has  been  heard  by  the 
Northmen  Vikings,  as  they  lay  on  their 
shields  on  deck ;  and  by  the  Arabs,  couched 
under  the  stars  in  the  Syrian  plains,  when 
the  flocks  were  gathered  in,  and  the  mares 
were  picketed  by  the  tents."  Children's 
books^  however,  are  a  late  growth  of  litera- 
ture. Miss  Yonge  says:  "Up  to  the 
Georgian  era  there  were  no  books  at  all  for 
children  or  the  poor,  excepting  the  class- 
books  containing  old  ballads,  such  as  Chevy 
Chase  .  .  .  and  short  tales,  such  as  The 
King  and  the  Cobbler,  Whittington  and  his 
Cat."  We  shall  nevertheless  see  that  there 
were  English  books  for  children  (and  it  is 
with  no  others  that  we  have  to  deal)  long 
before  this  time. 

Puer  ad  Mensam  is  ascribed  to  John  Lyd- 
gate,  about  1430,  and  is  in  the  Lambeth 
Manuscripts.  The  Babees  Book,  in  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts,  was  written  about 
1475,  ^^"^  children  of  royal  or  noble  blood 
then  serving  as  pages  in  palace  or  castle. 
The  English  version  is  translated  from  the 
original  Latin,  but  both  author  and  trans- 
lator are  unknown. 

"O  Babees  yonge,"  the  writer  says,  "My 
Book  only  is  made  for  youre  lernynge." 
The  "  Babees  "  are  exhorted  to  salute  their 
lord ;  to  hold  up  their  heads  and  kneel  on 
one  knee;  to  look  straight  at  whoever 
speaks  to  them ;  to  answer  sensibly,  shortly, 
and  easily  ;  to  stand  till  told  to  sit ;  to  keep 
head,  hands,  and  feet  quiet;  not  to  scratch 
themselves,  lean  against  posts,  etc.  They 
are  told  to  turn  their  backs  on  no  one,  to  be 
silent  while  their  lord  drinks,  and,  when  al- 
lowed to  sit  down,  to  tell  no  low  stories  or 
scorn  any  one,  but  to  be  meek  and  cheerful, 
and  thankful  for  praise.  They  are  warned 
not  to  interfere  in  affairs  of  the  household, 
to  be  ready  for  service,  and  the  author 
adds — 

"  Gif  ye  shoulde  at  God  ask  yow  a  bone, 
AIs  to  the  worlde  better  in  noo  degre 
Mihte  ye  desire  thanne  nurtred  (well-bred)  for  to 
be." 


They  must  wait  on  their  lord  at  table,  and 
give  him  water  to  wash  his  hands ;  cut,  not 
break,  their  own  bread;  eat  soup  with  a 
spoon,  but  not  to  leave  the  spoon  in  the 
dish,  or  lean  on  the  table,  hang  over  the 
dish,  or  fill  the  mouth  too  full,  or  pick  teeth 
or  nails.  They  are  to  wipe  their  mouths, 
and  keep  their  cups  clean  for  others  to  drink 
from ;  never  eat  with  their  knives,  or  cut 
meat  hastily  and  as  a  farm-laborer  would 
mangle  it.  They  are  to  use  a  clean  plate 
and  knife  for  cheese,  and  wash  knife  and 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  meal. 
A  Lesson  of  Wysedome  exhorts  a  child — 

"  Clem  thou  not  ouer  hows  ne  walle 
For  no  frute,  bryddes,  ne  balle ; 
And,  chyid,  cast  no  stonys  ouer  men  hows, 
Ne  cast  no  stonys  at  no  glas  wyndowys ; 
Ne  make  no  crying,  yapis,  ne  playes, 
In  holy  chyrche  on  holy  dayes." 

The  child  is  told  to  get  home  by  daylight ; 
keep  clear  of  fire  and  water ;  take  care  of 
book,  cap,  and  gloves,  under  penalty  of 
whipping;  make  no  faces  behind  backs; 
rise  early,  go  to  school,  and  learn  fast  if  he 
wishes  to  become  a  bishop. 

The  Young  Children's  Book,  from  the 
Ashmolean  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  says — 

"  Aryse  betyme  oute  of  thi  bedde. 
And  blysse  thi  brest  &  thi  forhede, 
Than  wasche  thi  hondes  &  thi  face, 
Keme  thi  hede,  &  Ask6  god  grace 
The  to  he!pe  in  All  thi  werkes." 

The  hints  on  table  manners  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  Babees  Book,  but  the  Chil- 
dren's Book  has  additions  on  the  conduct  of 
life : 

"  Vse  no  suerynge  nother  lyenge, 
Yn  thi  sellynge  &  thi  byenge. 


Gete  thy  gowd  with  treweth  &  wynne, 
And  kepe  the  out  of  dette  &  synne.'* 

After  dinner,  says  the  Lytylle  Childrenes 
Lytil  Boke,  in  the  Harleian  collection, 

"  Aryse  up  soft  &  stylle, 
'         And  iangylle  neither  with  Jak  ne  lylle, 
But  take  thi  leve  of  the  hede  lowly. 
And  thank  h'ym  with  thyne  hert  hyghly, 


Than  men  wylle  say  thereafter 
That  a  gentylleman  was  heere.'' 

A  very  rare  book,  which  Dibdin  bought 
for  thirty  pounds  for  Earl  Spencer,  at  the 
Roxburghe  sale,  is  Dives  Pragmaticus,  "  A 
booke  in  English  metre  of  the  great  mar- 
chaunt  man  called  Dives  Pragmaticus,  very 
preaty  for  children  to  rede ;  whereby  they 
may  the  better,  and  more  readyer,  rede  and 
wryte  wares  and  Implementes  in  this  world 
contayned.  .  .  .  When  thou  sellest  aught 
unto  thy  neighbour,  or  byest  anything  of 
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him,  deceave  not,  uor  oppresse  him,  etc. 
^Imprinted  at  London  in  Aldersgate  strete, 
by  Alexander  Lacy,  dwellyng  beside  the 
Wall.     The  XX.  V  of  Aprell,  1563.'; 

There  is  a  preface  to  ''  all  occupations  now 
under  thesunne:" 

«  Al  Brewers,  Bakers,  Butchers,  and  Cookes, 
Al  Printers,  Stacioners,  and  sellers  of  bookes, 
Al  Pouhers,  and  Pedders,  that  ryde  day  and  nyght, 
Al  Farmours,  and  Owners,  that  in  Money  delyght.  . 
Al  Coller  makers.  Ropers,  and  Turners  of  dyshes, 
Al  makers  of  Nets,  and  catchers  of  Fyshes." 

At  the  end  of  this  preface  is,  "  And  thus 
endeth  the  declaration  of  the  great  Mar- 
chaunt  of  the  world,  called  Dives  Pragmat- 
icus.  Here  followeth  the  book,  and  his 
calyng  of  people  to  sale  of  his  marchaun- 
dyse ;  with  a  reheersall  of  part  of  his  wares 
byname."     He  says : 

*<  I   have  inke,  paper,  and  pennes  to  lode  with  a 
barge, 
Primers  and  abces,  and  bookes  of  small  charge, 
What  lack  you,  scollers?  come  hether  to  me, 
I  have  fine  gownes,  cloakes,  jackets  and  coates, 
Fyne  iurkins,  dublets,  and  hosen  without  motes ; 
Fyne  daggers,  and  knyves,and  purses  for  grotes. 
What  ladce,  you,  my  friend  ?  Come  hether  to  me." 

The  verses  end  with  a  moral : 
**  Honest  myrth  in  measure,  is  a  pleasant  thyng, 
To  wryte  and  to  rede  well,  be  gyftes  of  leamyng ; 
Remember  this  well,  all  you  that  be  young, 
Exercise  vertue,  and  rule  well  your  toung." 

Children  had  all  this  time  been  learn- 
ing their  letters,  not  exactly  from  books, 
but  from  "hornbooks"  and  "battle- 
dores," the  invention  of  some  thrifty  and 
saving  person  in  the  days  when  books 
were  dear.  A  hornbook  of  1570,  and 
another  on  whose  back  is  a  portrait  of 
Charles  L  in  armor,  have  only  a  single  leaf, 
with  the  alphabet,  large  and  small,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  monosyllables.  At  the 
top  of  the  older  one  is  a  large  cross — the 
"  Christ-cross,"  from  which  the  alphabet  is 
often  called  the  criss-cross  row — and  below 
are  the  Roman  numeral^.  There  is  a  piece 
of  transparent  horn  in  front,  to  keep  the 
paper  from  wet  fingers,  and  the  whole  is  set 
in  a  wooden  frame  with'  a  handle.  This 
handle  has  sometimes  a  hole  for  a  string,  to 
sling  the  book  to  the  scholar's  girdle.  It  is 
thought  that  leaden  plates  were  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  moulds  for 
them  still  exist.  The  battledore,  or  first 
book  for  children,  a  laterj  substitute  for  the 
hornbook,  was  printed  on  a  card,  and  con- 
tained the  alphabet  and  simple  combinations 
of  letters. 

John  Locke,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tion (1691),  suggests  that  when  a  child  be- 
gins to  read,  some  easy,  pleasant  book,  like 
iEsop's  Fables  or  Reynard  the  Fox,  with 


pictures  if  possible,  should  be  put  into  his 
hands.  He  adds,  "What  other  books  there 
are  in  English  of  the  kind  above-mentioned, 
fit  to  engage  the  liking  of  children,  and 
tempt  them  to  read,  I  do  not  know,  but  am 
apt  to  think  that  children,  being  generally 
delivered  over  to  the  method  of  schools, 
where  the  fear  of  the  rod  is  to  inforce,  and 
not  any  pleasure  of  the  employment  to  in- 
vite them  to  learn,  this  sort  of  useful  books, 
amongst  the  number  of  silly  ones  that  are 
of  all  sorts,  yet  have  had  the  fate  to  be 
neglected;  and  nothing  that  I  know  has 
been  considered  of  this  kind  out  of  the  or- 
dinary road  of  the  hornbook,  primer. 
Psalter,  Testament,  and  Bible." 

They  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  school 
reading-books  used  in  New  England,  as  in 
Old  England ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
reason  why  so  few  old  Bibles  remain  in  this 
country  is  that  they  were  thumbed,  torn, 
and  at  last  destroyed  as  school-books.  An- 
other theory,  however,  is  that  they  cost  so 
much  that  the  early  settlers  could  not  afford 
to  buy  them.  The  subject  of  the  New  Eng- 
land primer  has  been  ably  treated  by  Dr.  J. 
Hammond  Trumbull,  who  says  that  in  1691 
Benjamin  Harris,  printer  and  bookseller  in 
Boston,  advertised,  "  A  second  Impression 
of  the  New  England  Primer,  enlarged,  to 
which  is  added  more  Directions  for  Spelling ; 
The  Prayer  of  King  Edward  the  6th  and 
Verses  made  by  Mr.  Rogers  the  Martyr,  left 
as  a  Legacy  to  his  Children."  No  copy  is 
known  to  be  extant.  The  verses  made  by 
Mr.  John  Rogers  had  been  printed  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1685,  by  Samuel  Green,  in  a  primer 
called  the  Protestant  Teacher  for  Children, 
of  which  there  is  a  mutilated  copy  in  the 
library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  primer  was 
printed  both  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  be- 
fore 1688.  Benjamin  Eliot,  Boston,  1708, 
advertised  "  The  First  Book  for  Children  ; 
or,  the  Compleat  School- Mistress,  etc."  In 
1715  Timothy  Green  had  "  lately  published 
at  New  London  A  Primer  for  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut;  or,  an  introduction  to  the 
true  Reading  of  English.  To  which  is 
added.  Milk  for  Babes  (Rev.  John  Cotton's 
Catechism  for  Children).  The  oldest  com- 
plete New  England  primer  in  existence  was 
printed  in  Boston,  in  1737,  by  Thomas 
Fleet,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Mrs.  Goose 
whom  common  report  calls  the  singer  of  the 
nursery  songs  collected  and  published  by 
him  under  her  name.  The  evidence  in  favor 
of  her  and  of  the  French  M6re  I'Oie,  a  sur- 
vival of  Bertha  Broad  foot,  may  be  easily 
found  and  weighed ;  students  of  New  Eng- 
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land  antiquities  being  in  favor  of  one  side, 
those  of  folk-lore  of  the  other.  Isaac  Watts, 
in  1720,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  famous 
visit  to  Sir  Thomas  Abne^,  which  was  to  be 
for  a  week,  and  lasted  thirty-six  years,  pub- 
lished the  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Chil- 
dren, which  he  had  written  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  friend.  He  wrote,  too,  an  Art 
of  Reading  and  Writing  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  1726  ''The  Knowledge  of  the 
Heavens  and  Earth  made  easy  ;  or,  the  first 
principles  of  Geography  and  Astronomy 
Explained."  His  Catechisms  for  Children 
and  Youth  and,  Short  View  of  the  Whole 
Scripture  History  in  Questions  and  Answers, 
appeared  in  1730. 

The  fairy-tales  apd  wonder-stories  sold  in 
England  by  chapmen,  and  now  treasured  in 
libraries,  were,  many  of  them,  of  French 
origin,  either  from  the  old  metrical  ro- 
mances, or  tales  collected  by  Perrault  and 
the  Comtesse  d'Aulnoy,  Cinderella,  Valen- 
tine and  Orson.  The  White  Cat,  The  Yel- 
low Dwarf,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  are  all  of 
direct  French  descent,  and  were  once  as 
dear  to  story-lovers  of  all  ages  as  they  have 
always  been  to  children.  Some  of  the  chap- 
books  are  distinctively  English,  as,  for  ex- 
ample. The  History  of  Thomas  Hickathrift, 
in  whose  adventures  Thackeray  thought  that 
he  could  discover  the  robust  style  of  Henry 
Fielding.  This  story  is  less  known  than 
many  of  the  other  old  tales,  and  is  worth 
recounting.  There  is  a  Norfolk  legend  of 
a  giant  called  Hickafric,  from  whom 
Thomas's  adventures  are  probably  derived. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, had  more  strength  than  six  horses 
or  twenty  men,  became  a  brewer's  servant, 
fought  with  and  killed  a  giant,  taking  pos- 
session of  his  cave  and  riches,  and  living 
happy  ever  after,  with  an  occasional  fight  to 
keep  his  spirits  up.  It  is  in  the  description 
of  the  battle  with  the  giant  that  Thackeray 
finds  traces  of  the  hand  which  wrote  of  the 
immortal  contest  between  Molly  Seagrim 
and  Goody  Brown,  and  the  previous  Homeric 
village  battle. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  one  Ralph 
Newberie,  whose  name  is  still  seen  in  black- 
letter  copies  of  Hakluyt,  Holinshed,  and 
Stow,  was  a  London  publisher.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  later,  a  boy  named  John 
Newbery,  claiming  descent  from  him,  was 
growing  up  on  a  farm  in  the  little  village  of 
Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  Berkshire.  Like 
many  another  country  boy,  he  preferred 
town  life  to  the  farm,  and,  being  fond  of 
books,  went  into  the  office  of  a  printer  in 
Reading.      The    printer   died  within  ^en 


years,  and  Newbery,  who  was  one  of  his 
executors,  married  his  widow,  and  contin- 
ued the  business ;  printing  a  newspaper, 
compounding  and  selling  ipedicines,  and 
keeping  something  like  one  of  our  ''  coun- 
try stores."  In  1744  he  had  become  suc- 
cessful enough  to  open  two  shops  in  Lon- 
don, one  near  Temple  Bar,  the  other  at  the 
Royal  Exchange.  The  next  year  he  gave 
up  both,  and  established  himself  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  combining  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines  with  that  of  books. 
Both  branches  of  business  prospered,  and 
Newbery  began  to  try  his  hand  at  a  third — 
the  writing  and  publication  of  little  books 
for  children.  Of  three  hundred  books 
published  by  him  and  his  successors  between 
1744  and  1802,  of  which  copies  or  adver- 
tisements are  still  in  existence,  nearly  two 
hundred  are  for  children.  The  first  of  these, 
issued  before  the  removal  to  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  is  "A  Little  Pretty  Pocket-Book, 
intended  for  the  Instruction  and  Amuse- 
ment of  Little  Master  Tommy  and  Pretty 
Miss  Polly,  with  an  agreeable  letter  to  read 
from  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  as  also  a  Ball 
and  Pincushion,  the  use  of  which  will  in- 
fallibly make  Tommy  a  Good  Boy,  and 
Polly  a  Good  Girl.  .  .  .  Price  of  the  Book 
alone,  6//.,  with  a  Ball  or  Pincushion,  8//." 
A  Circle  of  the  Sciences  followed,  in  ten 
small  volumes,  beginning  with  The  Royal 
Battledore,  a  folded  stiff  sheet,  with  letters, 
pictures,  and 

"  He  that  ne'er  learns  his  ABC, 
Forever  will  a  blockhead  be ; 
But  he  that  learns  these  letters  fair, 
Shall  have  a  coach  to  take  the  Air." 

After  this  the  young  learner  was  allured 
into  the  study  of  spelling,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, rhetoric,  poetry,  logic,  and  geo- 
graphy, with  chronology,  which  was  all  that 
history  meant  to  children  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  series  was  so  popular  that  it 
was  published  in  part  in  various  corrected 
and  revised  editions  up  to  1793.  The  little 
books,  less  than  four  inches  by  three  in  size, 
were  dedicated  to  children  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, or  noble  personages,  and  no  doubt  were 
as  useful  in  their  day  as  Mangnall's  Ques- 
tions were  later.  They  were  even  called 
snuff-box  or  waistcoat-pocket  volumes,  to  be 
kept  for  ready  reference  in  the  large  pockets 
of  the  time,  that  students  might  extract  a 
date,  or  disputants  clinch  an  argument  at 
need. 

The  list  of  Newber}''s  books  has  none  for 
children,  save  for  school  use,  published  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  all  the  time  writing  and  printing  little 
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volumes,  all  trace  of  which  has  perished. 
Before  1760,  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  the 
brothers  Griffith  and  Giles  Jones  were  in  his 
employ  as  writers  and  compilers,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  many  of  the  children's  books 
are  due.  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries 
says,  **  There  are  probably  scores  of  his 
[Goldsmith's]  contributions  to  this  branch 
of  literature  which  will  never  be  traced — like 
the  ballads  we  are  told  he  used  to  scribble 
off  at  a  crown  apiece,  wandering  about  the 
streets  to  hear  them  sung,  and  listen  to  the  re- 
marks and  criticism,  of  the  casual  audience. ' ' 
From  1760  to  1767  John  Newbery  and  his 
family  lived  in  Canonbury  House,  Isling- 
ton, a  building  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  where  poets  and  statesmen  have 
lodged.  Newbery's  son  Francis  says  that 
Goldsmith  was  at  one  time  a  dweller  in  the 
upper  story,  and  often  read  to  him  passages 
from  his  poems,  such  as  the  Traveller  and 
the  ballad  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Goldsmith's  money  affairs  were  always  hope- 
lessly entangled  with  his  publisher's,  and 
the  scene  where  "the  philanthropic  book- 
seller in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,"  with  his 
red  pimpled  face,  lends  a  few  guineas  to  Dr. 
Primrose,  ill  and  penniless  at  a  little  ale- 
house many  miles  from  home,  is  no  doubt 
not  far  from  the  truth. 

Id  1765,  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared :  **  Mr.  Newbery  intends  to  publish 
the  following  important  volumes,  bound  and 
gilt,  and  hereby  invites  all  his  little  friends 
who  are  good  to  call  for  them  at  the  Bible 
and  Sun,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  but 
those  who  are  naughty  to  have  none.  i.  The 
Renowned  History  of  Gile?  Gingerbread  ;  a 
little  boy  who  lived  upon  learning.  2.  The 
Easter  Gift :  or,  the  way  to  be  good :  a  book 
much  wanted.  3.  The  Whitsuntide  Gift, 
or  the  way  to  be  happy  :  a  book  very  nec- 
essary for  all  families.  4.  The  Valentine 
Gift :  or  how  to  behave  with  honour,  integ- 
rity, and  humanity ;  very  useful  with  a 
Trading  Nation.  We  are  also  desired  to 
give  notice  that  there  is  in  the  Press,  and 
speedily  will  be  published  either  by  subscrip- 
tion or  otherwise,  as  the  Public  shall  please 
to  determine,  The  History  of  Little  Goody 
Two  Shoes,  otherwise  called  Margery  Two 
Shoes."  It  is  doubtful  whether  Newbery, 
Griffith  Jones,  or  Goldsmith  wrote  Goody 
Two  Shoes;  but  it  is  hard  to  read  Mr. 
Welch's  preface  to  the  fac-simile  edition  of 
1882,  and  believe  that  the  kindly  humor  of 
the  tale,  the  characters,  so  different  in  their 
individuality  from  the  wooden  little  men 
»  and  women  of  many  of  Newbery's  books, 
the  raven,  little  dog  Jumper,  and  the  ghost 


in  the  church,  did  not  spring  from  the  same 
source  as  Moses  and  the  Flamboroughs. 

John  Newbery  died  in  1767,  leaving  his 
medicine  business  to  his  son  Francis,  and 
directing  him  to  carry  on  the  sale  and  pub- 
lication of  books  with  his  step-brother, 
Thomas  Carnan,  and  his  namesake  cousin, 
Francis  Newbery. 

Children  in  the  colonies  had,  up  to  this 
time,  no  books  but  such  as  Franklin  speaks 
of  in  his  Autobiography — chap-books,  Rob- 
ison  Crusoe,  and  a  few  stray  importations 
from  England ;  but  after  the  Revolution 
there  was,  in  New  England  at  least,  no  lack 
of  small,  cheap  reprints  for  them.  Isaiah 
Thomas,  a  self-made  man  of  the  best  type, 
printer's  apprentice  at  seven,  before  he  could 
read,  afterwards  successful  bookseller,  pub- 
lisher, and  author,  noted  for  fine  presence 
and  courtly  manners,  and  founder  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester, 
was  publishing,  just  a  hundred  years  ago, 
school-books  and  story-books  for  children. 
He  had  at  one  time  sixteen  presses,  seven  of 
them  in  Worcester ;  five  bookstores  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  in  Albany.  His 
little  books  are  hard  to  find  now,  but  once 
in  a  while  one,  in  its  original  gilt  or  flowered 
binding,  strays  into  the  hands  of  a  collec- 
tor, and  is  worth,  literally,  almost  its  weight 
in  gold.  At  the  end  of  several  of  these 
little  books  is  a  catalogue  of  ''Books  for 
the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Children,, 
which  will  make  them  safe  and  happy,, 
printed  and  sold  by  I.  Thomas,  in  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  near  the  Court-House."' 
A  comparison  with  Newbery's  catalogue - 
shows  that  nearly  every  one  of  these  books 
was  reprinted  from  his  publications,  with,  in- 
some  cases,  changes  of  words  or  phrases  to- 
suit  republican  taste,  as  in  "  Nurse  True- 
love's  New  Year's  Gift;  or  the  Book  of 
Books  for  Children.  Adorned  with  Cuts ; 
and  designed  for  a  Present  to  every  little- 
Boy  who  would  become  a  great  Man,  and 
ride  upon  a  fine  Horse  ;  and  to  every  little 
Girl,  who  would  become  a  great  Woman, 
and  ride  in  a  Governour's  gilt  Coach."  In 
Newbery's  editions  of  the  same  book,  the 
"gilt  Coach "  is  the  Lord  Mayor's. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  little  books- 
is  "The  Juvenile  Biographer,  containing 
the  lives  of  little  Masters  and  Misses;  in- 
cluding a  variety  of  good  and  bad  Charac- 
ters. By  a  little  Biographer.  The  first 
Worcester  edition.  Worcester  (Massachu- 
setts). Printed  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  sold' 
at  his  Book  Store.  Sold  also  by  E.  Battelle,. 
Boston,  1787."     The  frontispiece  is  a  bust 
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of  the  supposed  author,  a  child  evidently  in 
the  last  stages  of  hydrocephalus.  The  first 
biography  of  Miss  Betsey  Allgood  states 
that  **  this  pretty  little  Miss,  though  now 
but  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  age,  has  more 
Thought  and  Prudence  than  many  at  seven- 
teen. She  works  at  her  Needle  to  admira- 
tion, reads  like  a  little  Queen,  and  writes  a 
very  pretty  hand."  Of  Master  Billy  Bad- 
enough  it  is  told  that  ''at  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  could  read,  write,  and  cast  ac- 
counts with  any  one,  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  Latin  and  French,  and  understood 
some  little  matters  in  Geography.  He  was 
very  good-natured,  and  readily  parted  with 
any  Thing  to  his  Playfellows."  But  the 
biographer  goes  on  to  say  that  with  these 
virtues  and  accomplishments  he  had  grave 
faults,  for  he  robbed  orchards,  went  bird's 
nesting,  and  killed  the  little  birds,  kicked 
up  his  companion's  heels  on  the  ice,  and 
fought  with  other  boys,  until  his  father  was 
obliged  to  send  him  to  sea. 

Miss  A^melia  Lovebook,  a  model  child  of 
eight,  and  the  subject  of  one  of  the  bio- 
graphies, writes  to  a  friend,  **  Dear  Miss,  I 
received  your  kind  Invitation  since  I  have 
been  in  Town,  to  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  a  Game  of  Romps.  I  do  not  presume  to 
take  upon  me  to  say,  in  what  Manner  little 
Misses  should  spend  their  Time;  but  you 
must  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  I  think  Time, 
which  is  so  valuable,  may  be  spent  in  a  much 
better  manner  than  Romping,  If  you  in- 
vited me  to  drink  a  serious  cup  of  Tea  with 
you,  I  should  most  certainly  have  accepted 
the  kind  offer,  which  might  have,  perhaps, 
produced  a  Conversation  to  the  Advantage 
of  us  both."  Did  the  writer  really  mean  to 
hold  up  as  an  ideal  child,  a  little  wizened, 
affected  miss,  drinking  tea,  which  then,  as 
now,  was — or  should  have  been — forbidden 
to  well-brought  up  children?  Is  Miss 
Amelia  the  parent  of  the  sickly  school  of 
childish  biography  that  flourished  thirty  or 
forty  years  later  ? 

Another  book,  not  in  Welsh's  catalogue 
of  Newbery's  publications,  unless  as  Mr. 
Telltruth's  Natural  History  of  Four-Footed 
Beasts,  is  •*  The  Natural  History  of  Beasts," 
which  are  to  be  met  within  the  Four 
Quarters  of  the  Globe.  By  Charley  Colum- 
bus. Embellished  with  Pictures.  The  First 
Worcester  Edition.  Printed  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  1794." 
It  is  dedicated  to  '*  All  Good  Little  Masters 
and  Misses  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," and  begins  with  the  ''rhinoceros, 
«on?etimes  called  the  unicorn,  from  his  hav- 
ing one  horn  only,  growiLg  out  of  his  nose. 


or  snout."  The  beast's  body  takes  up  so 
much  room  in  the  woodcut  that  only  a  very 
small  piece  of  his  horn  is  shown.  When 
the  rhinoceros  has  killed  a  man,  the  book 
says,  "  he  comes  and  licks  him,  and  his 
tongue  is  so  rough  and  hard,  that  it  brings 
off  the  flesh  from  the  bones."  The  wood- 
cuts are  very  droll.  The  "  tyger"  is  in  a 
rampant  attitude ;  the  cat  and  guinea-pig, 
from  lack  of  objects  with  which  to  compare 
them,  look  larger  than  the  bear  and  hyena  ; 
the  "  barbyroussa's  "  likeness  is  evidently 
evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
artist,  for  it  has  three  or  four  tusks  on  each 
side  of  its  head,  and  a  tail  like  a  true-lover's 
knot.  Then  the  camelopardalis  is  spoken 
of  as  a  very  uncommon  animal,  and  a  fabu- 
lous Chinese  beast,  the  sucutiro  or  scutairo, 
not  to  be  found  in  later  works  on  natural 
history,  is  depicted  and  described. 

"  Jacky  Dandy's  Delight ;  or  the  History 
of  Birds  and  Beasts,"  in  the  first  Worcester 
edition  of  1788,  includes  also  Androcles 
and  the  Lion,  The  Death  and  Burial  of  Cock 
Robin,  and  a  Visit  at  Homely-Hall,  where 
the  good  old  custom  of  eating  pudding  be- 
fore meat  was  observed ;  for,  as  the  author 
says,  "  Master  Prudence  having  said  grace, 
we  all  fell  to,  with  a  design  to  destroy  a  fine 
plumb-pudding  that  was  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table. ' ' 

The  Father's  Gift  has  lessons  in  spelling, 
preceded  by  this  moral  song  : 

"  Let  me  not  join  with  those  in  Play, 

Whd  Fibs  and  Stories  tell, 

I  with  my  Book  will  spend  the  Day, 

And  not  with  such  Boys  dwell. 

For  one  rude  Boy  will  spoil  a  Score, 

As  I  have  oft  been  told  ; 

And  one  bad  Sheep,  in  Time,  is  sure 

To  injure  all  the  Fold." 
"  Mother  Goose's  Melody,  or  Sonnets  for 
the  Cradle,  in  two  parts.  Part  L  The  most 
celebrated  songs  and  lullabies  of  the  old 
British  nurses,  calculated  to  amuse  the  chil- 
dren and  excite  them  to  sleep.  Part  H. 
Those  of  that  sweet  Songster  and  Nurse  of 
Art  and  Humours,  Master  William  Shake- 
speare," first  printed  by  Carnan,  Newbery's 
step-son,  in  1780,  includes  in  the  first  part 
the  history  of  Johnny  and  Betty  Winckle, 
the  love-tale  of  the  little  man  and  the  little 
maid,  with  burlesque  aphorisms  from  Coke 
and  Littleton  and  other  learned  authors,  and 
the  Maggoty  Pye  which  shocked  Peter  Par- 
ley. 

In  "The  Brother's  Gift,"  Miss  Kitty 
Bland,  who  has  been  spoiled  at  a  boarding- 
school,  is  reformed  by  her  brother,  who,  as 
a  reward  for  her  excellent  needlework  makes 
her  a  present  of  a  fine  new  pair  of  stays,  a 
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picture  of  which  takes  up  nearly  a  whole 
page  of  the  story. 

**  Vice  in  its  proper  Shape,  or,  the  won- 
derful and  melancholy  Transformation  of 
several  Naughty  Masters  and  Misses  into 
those  contemptible  Animals  which  they 
most  resemble  in  disposition"  is  a  warning 
to  bad  children.  In  the  History  of  Tommy 
Careless,  which  still  exists  in  Newbery's 
edition  among  a  number  of  Thomas's  re- 
prints, the  hero  in  one  week  falls  out  of  a 
window  into  the  water,  loses  both  his  kite 
and  its  string,  falls  out  of  an  apple-tree, 
bums  his  forehead  while  melting  lead,  kills 
his  bird  by  forgetting  to  turn  its  water-dish 
towards  the  cage,  and  pulls  hairs  out  of 
Dobbin's  tail  till  the  horse  kicks  him,  and 
kills  his  father's  favorite  pointer.  The  book 
leaves '  the  unhappy  boy  caught  by  one 
finger  in  a  mouse-trap. 

The  tales  and  verses,  although  always  ad- 
vertised to  be  of  highly  moral  tone,  are 
often  free  in  speech  to  a  degree  that  entirely 
unfits  them  for  children's  reading  nowadays. 
The  copies  that  remain  are  either  in  the  orig- 
inal Dutch  paper,  in  rainbow  colors,  blue, 
green,  red,  and  yellow,  with  small  gilf  fig- 
uret;,  all  in  the  space  of  less  than  four  inches 
by  three,  or  bound  together,  half  a  dozen 
in  one  fat  volume.  These  were  the  little 
books  which  every  country  schoolmistress 
felt  obliged  to  give  ''to  all  her  pupils  on 
the  closing  day  of  her  school.  Otherwise 
she  would  be  thought  stingy,  and  half  the 
good  she  had  done  during  the  summer  would 
be  canceled  by  the  omission  of  the  expected 
donations.  If  she  had  the  least  generosity, 
or  hoped  to  be  remembered  with  any  respect 
and  affection,  she  must  devote  a  week's 
wages,  and  perhaps  more,  to  the  purchase  of 
these  little  toy-books." 

The  children  of  to-day  owe  to  Godwin  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  suggesting,  and  the 
firm  for  publishing,  Charlesand  Mary  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakespeare  and  Adventures  of 
Ulysses.  The  authors  also  wrote,  in  1809, 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  "  for  M.  J.  God- 
win at  the  Juvenile  Library,  No.  41  Skinner 
Street."  Its  popularity  encouraged  the 
brother  and  sister  to  compose  two  very  small 
volumes  of  poetry  for  children.  Charles 
Lamb  wrote  to  Coleridge  in  the  same  year, 
''  Our  little  poems  are  but  humble;  but  they 
have  no  name.  You  must  read  them,  re- 
membering they  were  task-work ;  and  per- 
haps you  will  admire  the  number  of  subjects, 
all  of  children,  picked  out  by  an  old  bach- 
elor and  an  old  maid.  Many  parents  would 
not  have  found  so  man>."  The  whole  edi- 
tion was  soon  sold  out  and  out  of  print. 


About  one-third  of  the  poems  were  printed 
during  the  next  year  in  two  books  of  selec- 
tions. In  1 81 2  all  the  poems  but  three 
were  reprinted  in  Boston.  The  existence 
of  the  reprint  was,  however,  unknown  in 
England  until  in  1877  a  paper  was  published 
describing  a  copy  of  the  original  two  vol- 
umes which  had  been  bought  by  a  South 
Australian  gentleman  at  a  sale  in  Plymouth, 
England,  eleven  years  before.  This  paper, 
quoted  in  United  States  newspapers,  brought 
to  light  two  copies  of  the  Boston  edition. 

The  tendency  in  the  United  States  had 
been  all  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  to  re- 
print English  books,  either  exactly  or  with 
very  slight  modifications  to  suit  republican 
taste.  From  Franklin's  little  volumes  ot 
Bunyan,  which  he  sold  to  buy  some  small 
chapmen's  books,  a  historical  collection, 
his  Plutarch,  Defoe,  and  Spectator,  there 
was  little  change  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  Buckingham,  the  Boston  printer,  had, 
besides  the  last-mentioned  work,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Goody  Two  Shoes,  Tom  Thumb, 
Michael  Wigglesworth's  Day  of  Doom,  a 
file  of  almanacs,  Gulliver's  Travels,  The 
History  of  the  Pirates,  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, Tristram  Shandy,  Tom  Jones,  and 
Junius.  But  school-books  were  scarce  and 
dear  during  the  Revolution,  and  Noah 
Webster,  foreseeing  that  works  like  Dil- 
worth's  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue, 
probably  intended  for  charity  schools,  would 
not  long  be  useful  in  a  new  country,  pub- 
lished his  Grammatical  Institute,  containing 
a  little  general  information  for  country  boys 
and  girls  who  had  few  books,  and  later  his 
t)  pical  New  England  spelling-book. 

Dr.  Holmes  tells  how  much  more  New 
England  boys  and  girls  used  to  hear,  in 
books,  of  English  birds  and  flowers,  and 
game,  and  social  customs,  than  of  their  own, 
and  how  he  used  to  find  himself  in  a  strange 
world,  "where  James  was  called  Jem,  not 
y/Vw,  as  we  heard  it  ...  .  where  naughty 
schoolboys  got  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
to  steal  Farmer  Giles's  red-streaks,  instead 
of  shinning  over  the  fence  to  hook  old 
Daddy  Jones's  Baldwins;  where  Hodge 
used  to  go  to  the  alehouse  for  his  mug  of 
beer,  while  we  used  to  see  old  Joe  steering 
for  the  grocery  to  get  his  glass  of  rum  .  .  . 
where  there  were  larks  and  nightingales  in- 
stead of  yellow-birds  and  bobolinks ;  where 
the  robin  was  a  little  domestic  bird  that  fed 
at  table,  instead  of  a  great  fidgety,  jerky, 
whooping  thrush."  The  time  was  now 
coming  when  as  distinctively  American 
characteristics  would  be  found  in  stories  and 
books  of  amusement  as  in  Webster's  school- 
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books.  We  owe  the  change  to  one  man, 
Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich,  born  in  Ridge- 
field,  Connecticut,  in  1793.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman,  who  had,  for  the  time,  a  large 
collection  of  theological  books,  but  few 
others.  The  son  says,  "  When  I  was  about 
ten  years  old,  my  father  brought  me  from 
Hartford  Gaffer  Ginger,  Goody  Two  Shoes, 
and  some  of  the  rhymes  and  jingles  now 
collected  under  the  name  of  Mother  Goose, 
with  perhaps  a  few  other  toy  books  of  that 
day.  These  were  a  revelation.  Of  course 
I  read  them,  but,  I  must  add,  with  no  real 
relish."  A  little  later,  one  of  the  boy's 
companions  lent  him  a  book  with  some  of 
the  popular  fairy  and  giant  tales,  which  in- 
spired him  with  such  horror  that  his  mother 
was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  they  were  not 
true,  but  mvented  to  amuse  children.  With 
fine  scorn  and  the  true  matter-of-fact  Parley 
spirit,  the  child  replied,  '*  Well,  they  don't 
amuse  me."  He  grew  up  with  the  belief 
that  the  children's  books  of  the  day  were 
full  of  nothing  but  lies  and  horrors,  exciting 
those  who  read  them  to  crime  and  blood- 
shed. At  twelve,  however,  he  was  delighted 
with  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  a  translation  of 
one  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  tales,  explain- 
ing certain  marvels  by  simple  physical 
causes.  He  read,  too,  The  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  twenty  years  later, 
while  telling  Hannah  More  how  he  had  en- 
joyed it,  formed  the  idea  of  Parley's  Tales. 
In  1827,  he  published  the  first  of  them.  In 
the  next  thirty  years  he  wrote  or  edited 
more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  most  of  them 
for  children  or  schools,  told  in  a  pleasant 
and  familiar  .style.  A  middle-aged  reader 
can  hardly  see  his  little  History  of  the 
United  States,  with  chapters  on  Central 
and  South  America,  without  recognizing  as 
the  sources  of  many  ideas  useful  in  later  life 
the  hideous  little  woodcuts  of  the  Pilgrims 
landing  in  a  snowstorm,  the  Dustin  family 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  the  burning  of 
Schenectady,  or  Captain  Waterton  on  the 
cayman's  back.  It  is  just  possible  that  true 
tales  of  Indian  barbarities  may  impress  a 
sensitive  child  with  as  great  a  sense  of  hor- 
ror as  legends  of  giants,  but  Peter  Parley 
seems  never  to  have  thought  so.  In  his 
mind  if  a  thing  was  true  it  was  right ;  if 
false,  it  was  wrong.  He  speaks  with  scorn, 
in  his  autobiography,  of  attempts  to  revive 
the  old  fairy-tales,  and  treats  Halli well's 
edition  of  the  nursery  rhymes  of  England 
as  if  it  were  beneath  notice.  His  mind  was 
essentially  prosaic,  but  he  did  a  great  work 
in  simplifying  history,  geography,  and  books 
of  travel  for  children. 


Jacob  Abbott  published  his  Young  Chris- 
tian in  1832,  and  from  that  time  until  his  1 
death,  in  1879,  ^^  constantly  writing  for 
young  people.  Who  is  not  grateful,  not- 
withstanding late  irreverent  burlesques,  for 
the  simple  pictures  of  happy  child-life  in 
the  RoUo,  Lucy,  Jonas,  and  Franconia 
books  ?  Old-fashioned  as  they  seem  now, 
they  are  so  full  of  common  sense,  and  have 
so  clear  an  idea  of  children's  relations  to 
each  other  and  their  elders,  that  some  of 
them  should  be  on  every  child's  bookshelves. 
The  young  people  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
like  Beechnut  and  Mary  Bell,  who  act  as 
guides  and  teachers  to  children  a  few  years 
younger,  are  remarkably  mature,  and  have 
a  wonderful  development  of  reason,  judg- 
ment, and  knowledge  of  child-nature;  but 
their  advice  is  always  good  and  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Then,  too,  these  are  dis- 
tinctively New  England  story-books.  The 
children  go  sleighing  and  coasting,  walk  on 
snow-shoes,  pop  com,  roast  apples,  and  do 
a  thousand  things  such  as  country  boys  and 
girls  delight  in.  They  learn,  too,  to  use 
their  eyes  in  traveling,  and  many  a  grown- 
up man  or  woman  of  to-day,  who  cannot 
tell  why  London  or  Paris  looks  so  familiar, 
is  indebted  to  RoUo  in  Europe  for  knowl- 
edge absorbed  so  long  ago  that  its  source 
has  been  forgotten. 

Between  1840  and  1850,  a  German  influ- 
ence was  felt  in  children's  books.  Grimm's 
tales  had  been  translated  before,  but  Gam- 
mer Grethel  and  little  stories  of  real  life 
came  on  the  scene.  Illustrations  and  type 
began  to  be  better.  Soon  after  1850,  really 
beautiful  colored  pictures  were  to  be  seen  in 
books  for  children,  published  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Hans  Andersen  was  by 
this  time  well-known  to  English-reading 
children.  The  reign  of  fairy-tales  had  be- 
gun again  with  the  study  of  folk-lore. 

With  fairy-tales  and  hero-legends  re- 
written and  simplified  for  children,  with 
history  told  in  story-form,  there  is  only  one 
danger — that  young  readers  will  be  satisfied 
with  abridgments,  and  know  nothing  in 
later  years  of  great  originals. 

Atlantic  Monthly, 


The  violet  looks  from  its  lowly  bed 
To  the  sun  that  is  shining  overhead. 

The  sun  looks  down  from  the  azure  sky 
And  pours  its  light  into  the  violet's  eye. 

Faith  looks  up  to  the  Eternal  Throne, 
Whence  "  light  is  for  the  righteous  sown." 

And  grace  descends  from  heaven  above, 
Filling  the  soul  with  peace  and  love. 
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'*  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmtr. 

THE  circular  letter  mailed  to  each  of  the 
County,  City,  Borough  and  Township 
Superintendents  gives  a  brief  outline  of  sub- 
jects to  be  presented  for  consideration.  It 
is  desired  to  secure  full  expression  of  views 
upon  these  and  other  topics  of  special  in- 
terest. For  this  time  is  needed,  and  hence 
provision  is  made  for  the  reading  of  but 
three  formal  papers.  The  convention  will 
be  held  at  Harrisburg,  commencing  Wed- 
nesday, April  nth,  at  lo  o'clock,  and  con- 
tinuing two  days. 

On  Wednesday  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Prof.  D.  M.  Wolf,  Superintendent  of  Centre 
county,  upon  •*  Institutes  and  their  General 
Management.*'  The  discussion  will  be 
opened  by  Supts.  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  and  George  A.  Spindler,  of 
Washington  county. 

On  Thursday,  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  of 
Dauphin  county,  will  read  a  paper  upon  the 
subject  of  ''Examination  and  Qualification 
of  Teachers."  The  discussion  will  be 
opened  by  Supt.  George  W.  Ryan,  of  Brad- 
ford county,  and  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of 
Huntingdon  county. 

At  the  meeting  of  City  and  Borough  Su- 
perintendents a  paper  will  be  read  by  Supt. 
W.  H.  Shelley,  of  York,  upon  the  subject, 
• '  Selection  and  Transfer  of  Teachers. ' '  The 
discussion  will  be  opened  by  Supts.  Geo.  J. 
Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  C.  A.  Babcock, 
of  Oil  Citjr. 

Ample  time  will  be  given  for  miscellan- 
eous business  and  such  other  subjects,  in 
addition  to  those  named  above,  as  shall  be 
presented  in  the  convention.  Let  every  Su- 
perintendent make  such  arrangements  as 
will  insure  his  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

The  Convention  of  Superintendents  re- 
cently held  at  the  National  Capitol  was  a  very 
satisfactory  meeting.  The  attendance  was 
good,  the  topics  were  of  the  time,  and  a  live, 
practical  interest  was  manifested  in  all  the 
discussions.  More  time  than  usual  was  given 
for  full  expression  of  views  upon  each  topic 
presented.  There  was,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
an  especially  large  delegation  liom  Penn- 


sylvania, probably  larger  than  from  any 
other  of  the  States  represented,  including 
Supts.  MacAlister,  Luckey,  Morrow,  Jones, 
Streeter,  Babcock,  Foster,  Buehrle,  Philips, 
Shelly,  Monroe,  Slotter,  and  others  whose 
names  we  do  not  now  recall,  as  well  as  Profs. 
Brooks,  Lyte,  Noss,  Woodruff  and  Cooper. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  was  first 
taken  up,  and  awakened  much  interest.  Prof. 
Hams's  opening  paper  defended  the  neces- 
sity of  such  training  in  all  our  common 
schools.  Supt.  Marble  took  the  other  side. 
His  paper,  in  many  respects  very  valuable, 
suffered  somewhat  in  its  peculiar  method  of 
presentation.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  upon  the  base  of 
any  statistics,  it  being  difficult  even  to  de- 
termine the  real  meaning  of  "  manual  train- 
ing" from  the  vague  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory definitions  of  the  same.  The  result 
of  the  discussion  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  report  a  course  of  manual 
training  such  as  schools  might  be  able 
to  adopt  in  case  the  general  principle  is 
acknowledged. 

Other  topics  came  up  in  their  order,  and 
were  well  discussed,  but  only  in  way  of  de- 
liberation. No  effort  was  made  to  formulate 
anything  that  might  be  carried  into  effect 
in  the  various  States.  A  pleasant  feature 
of  the  convention  was  a  special  reception 
at  the  White  House,  attended  with  much 
cordial  hand-shaking.  We  hope,  in  our 
next  issue,  to  present  at  some  length  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  Geo.  G.  Grofp  sends  us  the  following 
note,  under  the  title,  "A  Late  Explana- 
tion," which  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  in- 
sertion at  his  request : 

Mr,  Editor — ^A  valued  friend  in  one  of  our 
State  Normal  Schools  has  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  my  recent  strictures  on  these 
schools,  1  eave  no  credit  to  the  men  and  women 
who  are  laboring  so  hard  to  do  good  and  true 
work  in  the  cause  of  education  in  them.  This 
was  an  unintentional  oversight  on  my  part.  1 
know  that  there  are  many  excellent  teachers,  no- 
ble men  and  women,  in  these  schools,  who  are 
doing  the  best  work  they  can  in  their  positions, 
which  are  not  always  free  from  vexations.  But 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  men.  It  is  with  the  sys- 
tem under  which  these  schools  are  operated  that 
I  wished  to  protest  against  the  present  gross  in- 
justice of  the  State  in  aiding  a  few  schools  and 
withholding  aid  from  others.  The  system  is  bad, 
not  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 

Truly,  Geo.  G.  Groff. 
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HONOR  OF  THE  STATE. 


PROMOTION  OF  CLERK  THE  CAUSE  OF  SOLDIERS 
ORPHANS   EXCITEMENT. 

SLANDER  RECORD  IN  APPLETON'S  ANNUAL. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  The 
JoumaL  The  number  of  institutions  in 
which  soldiers'  orphans  are  now  maintained 
is  1 7 ;  the  number  of  such  orphans  in  schools 
and  homes  May  31, 1887,  was2, 774;  thenum- 
ber  admitted  since  the  schools  went  into  op- 
eration is  14,810;  the  cost  of  the  system  for 
the  past  year  has  been  I3381469.26,  and  the 
entire  cost  of  system  thus  far,  18,629,822.20. 
This  sum,  expended  during  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  means  the  solemn  pledge 
redeemed  which  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
State  to  her  citizen  soldiery ;  it  means  also 
intelligent  and  honorable  manhood  and 
womanhood,  everywhere  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  for  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens who  would  otherwise  have  been  with- 
out the  inestimable  advantages  of  intellectual 
and  moral  training.  Thus  it  stands  forth 
upon  the  records  of  the  State  not  less  a  vast 
benefaction  conferred  than  an  honest  obli- 
gation fairly  discharged. 

The  ordeal  of  fire  through  which  these 
schools  have  recently  passed  has  been  such 
as  to  test  their  quality  to  the  utmost  degree. 
Nobly  have  they  withstood  the  test,  approv- 
ing themselves  no  base  coin  but  genuine 
metal.  They  are  now  known  of  all  men, 
and  the  good  work  they  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  has  more  adequate  recognition 
throughout  the  State  than  would  have  been 
possible  but  for  this  crusade  of  personal 
vengeance.  As  for  the  Superintendent : 
neither  princely  salary  —  much  less  the 
modest  figure  of  ^1,250  per  annum — nor 
high  official  position  for  any  term  of  years 
however  long,  could  make  amends  for  his 
late  experience  of  shameless  vituperation 
and  outrage.  Most  gladly,  in  those  long 
months  of  gloom  and  wearing  anxiety,  when 
reputation  suffered  eclipse  and  honor  was 
assailed  at  every  turn,  to  be  rid  of  all  re- 
sponsibility and  notoriety  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  these  schools,  would  he 
have  served  in  humblest  station  and  lived 
on  cheapest  fare.  But  to  have  given  way 
to  the  powers  of  darkness  in  such  a  contest, 
would  have  been  to  deal  himself  and  the 
schools  a  more  deadly  blow  than  any  with- 
in the  power  of  his  assailants  to  inflict.  To 
have  struck  his  ilag  in  such  a  fight  would 
have  been  rankest  cowardice,   an   outrage 


foul  upon  himself,  his  past,  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  associates  in  the  direction 
of  the  general  school  work  of  the  State  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Orphan  Schools.  It 
would  have  been  to  merit  a  future  of  dis- 
grace and  contempt. 

Does  such  language  seem  too  strong  ?  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  Appleton's  Annual 
for  I S86,  which  is  issued  supplementary  to 
Appleton's  New  American  Pyclopedia,  and 
which  has  been  delivered  to  subscribers  and 
others  within  the  past  few  weeks,  he  will 
find  under  the  head  of  "  Pennsylvania,"  the 
following  paragraph : 

Soldiers*  Orphans'  Homes. — During  the  year, 
the  attention  of  the  Governor  was  called  to  cer- 
tain allegations  made  by  a  responsible  news- 
paper, of  neglect,  inhumanity,  and  corruption, 
m  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Soldiers* 
Orphans  supported  in  the  various  orphan  schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  As  the  result  of  an  ex- 
haustive examination,  he  was  entirely  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made.  "It  is  impossible, 
with  the  evidence  procured,'*  he  says,  "to  doubt 
that  for  many  years  the  generous  bountv  of  the 
State  has  been  systematically  and  deliberately 
wasted  and  perverted;  the  orphans  in  many 
cases  defrauded  of  the  commonest  comforts  of 
life ;  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  the  most  repul- 
sive character  practiced,  and  the  schools  con- 
ducted by  a  combination  of  mercenary  contrac- 
tors in  the  most  corrupt,  unlawful,  and  heart- 
less manner.  To  do  this  the  laws  governing 
the  institutions  have  been  disregarded  and  per- 
sistently violated;  the  public  officers  charged 
with  their  superintendence  and  government 
have  been  negligent,  incompetent,  and  studi- 
ously derelict;  and,  while  the  investigation  was 
being  made,  either  abstained  from  assistance  or 
embarrassed  the  discovery  of  the  facts.  I  there- 
fore deemed  the  first  step  needed  to  reform  the 
abuses  unearthed  to  be  the  discharge  of  the  offi- 
cials through  whose  gross  incompetence  and 
dereliction  they  were  made  possible,  and  the 
substitution  of  more  faithful  and  competent  in- 
cumbents. The  disclosures  made  by  the  inves- 
tigation have  compelled  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  children  as  to  their  food, 
clothing,  education,  and  ^enerar  accommoda- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  buildings." 

This  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the 
State  goes  permanently  upon  library  shelves, 
public  and  private,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  Canada,  and  even  beyond  the 
seas.  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  that 
has  dealt  thus  generously  with  the  children 
of  her  soldiers.  It  was  her  glory.  An  irate 
Governor  tears  this  honor  from  her  brow, 
and  restores  the  chaplet  after  intertwining 
with  its  olive  and  laurel  but  noisome  and 
poisonous  weeds.  It  is  therefore  proper  that 
the  public  should  know,  in  very  truth,  the 
impelling  motive  of  this  slander  upon  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Were  it  not  that  that  this  statement  has 
been  published  in  its  present  form  of  his- 
toric record,  we  should  be  glad  to  let  the 
odious  matter  sink  into  oblivion  without 
another  word  upon  it.  But  this  shameless 
and  wicked  perversion  of  facts  must  now  be 
set  right  once  and  for  all,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness/'  is  a  command  no  less  imperative 
upon  a  Governor  than  upon  a  clergyman. 
With  complete  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
weighing  every  word  here  used,  as  in  the 
presence  of  the  Infinite  Truth,  we  believe. 

The  sole  moving  cause  of  the  recent  Sol- 
diers* Orphan  excitement  to  have  been  the 
promotion  of  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Orphan  Schools  at  Harrisburg. 

That  it  was  designed,  primarily  and  ex- 
clusivefyy  to  crush  the  Superintendent ,  and 
to  remove  everybody  connected  with  the  office , 
because  of  the  aforesaid  promotion. 

That  the  condition  of  the  schools — good, 
bad,  or  indifferent — had  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  end  and  purpose  of  the  so- 
called  investigation. 

Two  clerks  ar^  employed  in  the  Departs 
ment  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools.  Their 
salaries  are  respectively  |i,8oo  and  ^1,400. 
Colonel  Paul,  who  had  for  a  long  period 
held  the  chief  clerkship,  was  about  to  retire 
from  this  office,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
icivil  service  reform,  the  place  was  promised 
to  Mr.  Pomeroy,  financial  clerk,  a  man  of 
the  utmost  trustworthiness,  a  most  compe- 
tent clerk,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  details  and  routine  of 
the  Department  work. 

The  Superintendent  is  under  bond  in 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  proper  dis- 
cbarge of  the  duties  of  his  office.  This 
consideration  alone — were  there  not  others 
of  even  greater  importance — would  make  it 
imperative  that  he  should  have  only  a  tried 
man  in  the  responsible  position  of  chief 
clerk.  Such  a  man  he  had,  beyond  doubt 
or  controversy,  in  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  he 
congratulated  himself  upon  this  fact— -con- 
fidently expecting  that  Goverson  Pattison 
would  regard  the  matter  in  the  same  light 
as  himself,  and  would  name  a  new  man  for 
the  financial  instead  of  the  chief  clerkship^ 

Not  the  slightest  discourtesy,  nor  any 
semblance  of  such  impropriety,  was  in- 
tended towards  the  Governor  in  this  busi- 
ness-like disposition  of  a  purely  business 
matter.  The  Governor,  however,  for  months 
declined  to  name  any  one  for  the  financial 
clerkship,  when,  January  1,  1886,  it  being 
imperative  that  action  should  be  no  longer 
delayed,  the  knot  of  difficulty  was  cut  by 


the   Superintendent  himself   making   such 
appointment. 

At  once  the  Governor's  plan  of  campaign 
seems  to  have  been  determined  upon — with 
deadly  purpose  to  crush  the  Superintendent. 
One  John  Norris,  well- chosen  for  his  ap- 
pointed work  of  defamation,  visited  without 
delay  the  various  schools  to  *'  make  out  a 
case,"  apparently  against  the  management 
of  the  schools  in  their  every  department, 
but  really  against  the  Superintendent  in  their 
general  direction. 

After  spending  some  weeks  among  them, 
and  at  the  office  in  Harrisburg,  noting  what- 
ever suited  his  purpose,  and  being  afforded 
whatever  facilities  he  might  desire  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  in  hand — which,  it 
may  be  added,  was  recognized  from  the  be- 
ginning as  hostile,  and  as  being  inspired  by 
the  Governor  with  hostile  intent — he  pub- 
lished, February  22,  1886,  an  extraordinary 
statement,  occupying  several  columns  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  in  which,  upon  a  very 
slender  basis  of  fact,  he  built  up  a  colossal 
structure  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood. 

The  work  was  effectively  begun,  and  with 
all  the  power  of  the  newspaper  press  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  at  his  command  and 
used  to  the  utmost,  even  to  the  extent  of 
articles,  villainously  illustrated,  in  Frank 
Leslie  and  in  many  of  the  local  papers  of 
Pennsylvania;  with  the  telegraphic  con- 
nections of  the  Associated  Press  at  his  con- 
trol ;  conducting  a  sham  investigation,  and 
flooding  the  State  with  such  frequent  re- 
ports as  he  saw  fit  to  send  out  to  the  public, 
the  campaign  of  vituperation  and  falsehood 
was  vigorously  carried  forward. 

The  task  appointed  this  expert  without  a 
conscience  seems  to  have  been  a  most  con- 
genial one,  namely,  that  of  destroying  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  Orphan  Schools  of  the 
State,  without  a  thought  of  right  or  justice, 
and  with  a  purely  personal  end  in  view ! 
He  planned  his  work  with  rare  skill,  and 
his  first  moves  were  those  of  a  master  in  the 
game  of  strategy.  Had  it  been  to  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  Normal  School  system 
of  the  State,  or  a  dozen  of  its  leading  Col- 
leges, its  Insane  Asylums  or  other  public 
charities,  its  best  managed  prisons  or  re- 
form schools,  or  even  a  dozen  of  its  leading 
churches  or  clergymen,  with  the  same,  al- 
most unlimited,  facilities  for  the  publication: 
of  his  reckless  distortion  of  facts,  his  exhibit: 
would  have  shocked  the  public  mind  hardly 
less  than  his  Soldiers'  Orphan  showing. 

The  Governor  says  that  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  schools  by  this  article  of ' 
February  2 2d!     John  Norris,  on  more  than. 
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one  occasion,  while  making  his  visitation* 
preparatory  to  writing  his  first  article,  said 
that  he  was  acting  under  "  high  authority." 
On  the  29th  day  of  January,  1886 — three 
weeks  before  the  appearance  of  his  first 
article  of  February  2  2d — he  said  to  a  re- 
putable gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
gave  us  the  fact  shortly  afterwards,  **///> 
not  so  much  the  Inspectors  or  Managers  of 
the  schools  that  we  care  about.  Ifs  Higbee 
we're  after P^  and,  with  much  emphasis — 
The  Governor's  behind  this.** 

These  are  his  exact  words,  vouched  for  by 
the  liiost  reputable  authority.  It  was  very 
indiscreet  for  this  man  to  make  such  state- 
ment, as  it  shows  clearly  the  animus  of  the 
entire  prosecution  which  was,  from  first  to 
last,  little  else  than  persecution.  Everything 
possible  was  done  to  bring  disgrace  upon  a 
noble  charity,  because  it  was  thought  that, 
in  the  general  odium,  the  Superintendent 
must  be  overwhelmed,  and  thus  punished  by 
the  Executive — for  appointing  a  tried  man 
to  be  his  chief  clerk  ! 

After  the  so-called  "investigation"  had 
been  sufficiently  prolonged,  and  the  State 
made  to  ring  with  the  John  Norris  story  of 
outrage  upon  her  orphan  children,  loud, 
frequent,  and  very  positive  announcement 
was  made  of  speedy  indictment,  impending 
lawsuits,  immediate  suspension  from  office, 
prompt  removal,  etc.,  etc.  But  nothing 
was  done,  beyond  the  sending  out  of  sensa- 
tional despatches  to  the  newspaper  press.  At 
length,  after  delay  of  many  months,  it  was 
finally  given  out,  and  widely  published,  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  no  longer  the 
"time"  necessary  to  prosecute  the  case 
against  the  Superintendent  1  Falsehood 
again.  The  Attorney  General,  who  is  one 
of  the  ablest  criminal  lawyers  in  the  State, 
did  not  fail  to  prosecute  for  lack  of  timet  but 
simply  because  he  knew — if  possible,  even 
better  than  Governer  Pattison  himself— that 
there  wcu  no  ectse^  nor  ever  had  been  / 

Though  the  **  case"  was  carefully  kept  out 
of  the  courts,  it  was  tried  everywhere  in  the 
newspapers.      The  former   stood  open   at 
Harrisburg  and   in   each  county  near  the 
schools,   but   it   was  not  Justice  that   was 
wanted.      Editors  who  had   never  seen  a 
.Soldiers'  Orphan  School,  or  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  system,  took  their  facts  at  second- 
hand from   the  Norris   "  investigation"  re- 
ports, and  their  verdict  was  promptly  ren- 
•  dered.     Like  a  stampede  on  the  western 
.plains,    or    the  rapid  spread   of  a  prairie 
fire,  the  swirling  condemnation  swept  over 
•the  State.     But  for  the  honor  of  the  frater- 
:  nity — we  can  ill  express  our  deep  sense  of 


personal  gratitude  to  these  true  men — there 
were,  scattered  here  and  there,  editors  who 
would  not  condemn  until  they  had  seen  for 
themselves.  And  we  know  no  instance  of 
any  unprejudiced  man's  visiting  one  or  more 
of  these  schools  and  going  away  to  spread  the 
story  of  their  condemnation !  Everywhere 
their  doors  stood  open,  challenging  investi- 
gation. Committees  of  citizens,  committees 
of  the  Grand  Army,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  superintendents,  teachers, 
directors,  parents  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren, all  came  to  see,  and  went  away  satis- 
fied that  the  statements  they  had  read  were 
either  grossly  exaggerated  or  wholly  false. 

And  what  profitable  result  has  followed 
to  the  schools  from  all  this  wide-spread  and 
villainous  story  of  fraud  and  mismanage- 
ment? In  a  few  directions,  no  doubt,  there 
has  been  slight  improvement — such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  in  good  schools  sub- 
jected to  so  much  adverse  criticism — ^all  of 
which  could  have  been  effected  by  a  few 
quiet  words ;  while  in  other  directions  the  re- 
sults were  discontent,  distrust,  and  demoral- 
ization, some  of  which  has  not  even  yet  dis- 
appeared. So  that  the  schools,  as  a  whole, 
are  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  they  were 
when  the  "investigation"  was  entered  upon 
some  two  years  ago.  They  were  good  schools 
then — as  they  are  now — the  children  being 
all  the  while,  before  and  since,  well  clothed; 
well  taught,  well  fed,  well  cared  for  in  every 
resi)ect.  Everywhere  will  be  found  the 
same  buildings,  with  the  same  sanitary  ar- 
rangements; the  same  teachers,  with  the 
same  course  of  school-room  training ;  the 
same  physicians,  with  the  same  careful  and 
systematic  inspection  of  the  pupils;  the 
same  attendants,  the  same  school  arrange- 
ments, and  the  same  general  rules  for  direc- 
tion and  government,  subject  of  course  to 
ordinary  changes  which  time  must  naturally 
bring  about. 

The  only  direct  result  of  the  "  investiga- 
tion' '  was  the  unjust  removal  from  ofllice  of 
Rev.  J.  W.  Sayers  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter, 
who  had  for  years  been  devoting  their  best 
energies  to  the  inspection  of  the  Orphan 
Schools.  Appointees  of  the  Governor, 
worthy  of  the  confidence  previously  reposed 
in  them  by  himself  and  always  by  this  De- 
partment, they  were  summarily  removed 
solely  because  they  persisted  in  denying  the 
infamous  charges  made  against  the  schools, 
with  whose  inner  life  and  management  they 
were  thoroughly  familiar.  Mrs.  Hutter 
promptly  resigned  the  management  of  the 
Northern  Home  in  Philadelphia,  because  of 
this  indignity,  but  was  at  once  unanimously 
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reelected  by  the  Board,  and  she  is  now,  as 
heretofore,  a  most  valued  manager  of  Sol- 
diers* Orphans,  widely  known  for  her  life 
of  good  works ;  Rev.  Mr.  Sayers  also,  who, 
while  engaged  as  Inspector,  was  chaplain 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
since  been  twice  reelected  to  this  honor- 
able position — showing  conclusively  that 
the  unwarranted  charges  against  both  of 
these  conscientious  officials,  as  made  in  the 
extract  from  Appleton's  Annual  quoted 
above,  have  all  the  while  been  recognized  as 
false  by  those  who  know  best  both  them- 
selves and  their  work. 

We  may  add  that  the  present  Inspectors, 
Hon.  Mr.  Greer  and  Mrs.  Attick,  make  no 
less  favorable  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  than  were  heretofore  received  fpom 
Rev.  Mr.  Sayers  and  Mrs.  Hutter.  Here 
are  four  persons  of  rare  moral  excellence,  of 
unusual  powers  of  discernment,  intrusted 
with  the  discharge  of  a  grave  public  duty, 
whose  sympathies  are  awake  on  every  side  to 
the  wants  of  these  orphaned  children — and 
they  all  alike  approve  the  schools!  What 
does  it  mean,  if  not  that  these  orphan  schools 
have  been  uniformly  good  in  the  past — 
that  they  are  good  to-day — and  that  the 
late  crusade  was  a  sham  and  a  crime? 

Another  •*  investigation,"  more  recent, 
that  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  Commission, 
of  which  ex-Governor  Pattison  was  chair- 
man, and  John  Norris  secretary  by  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  chairman,  recalls  forciby — ^as 
we  have  seen  it  described — their  Soldiers* 
Orphan  temper,  methods,  and  results ;  and 
we  make  reference  to  it  here  mainly  because 
of  this  family  likeness.  Mr.  Norris  was  the 
''statistician**  in  this  as  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Orphan  Schools;  he  conducted 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Commis- 
sion, wherever  newspapers  were  found  will- 
ing to  publish  his  despatches;  he  was  a 
leading  inquisitor  in  both  cases;  and  in 
both  cases  he  did  his  principal  more  hurt 
than  service.  From  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  recent  date  we  take  the  following  pacra- 
graphs,  which  are  suggestive  in  connection 
with  the  extract  from  Appleton*8  Annual 
quoted  above  : 

"  The  refusal  of  ex-Governor  Pattison,  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Commission,  to 
agree  with  his  colleagues,  surprises  no  one  who 
followed  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  last  summer  and  fall.  Nothing 
could  be  further  removed  firom  the  judicial  man- 
ner than  the  deportment  of  the  chairman  to- 
ward witnesses,  and  his  direct  and  indirect  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
questions  under  consideration.  So  far  as  he 
and    his    henchman,    the  'statistician'  (John 


Norris)  were  concerned,  the  proceedings  were 
a  travesty  of  anything  judicial.  These  two, 
while  they  welcomed  with  unconcealed  delight 
all  the  gossip  and  hearsay  and  tittle-tattle  of  the 
street,  were  no  less  open  in  their  manifestations 
of  their  displeasure  whenever  a  witness  appeared 
whose  testimony  seemed  to  favor  the  railroads. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  set  their  nets  for  every- 
thing injurious  to  the  roads  and  their  manage- 
I  lent,  and  put  aside  every  rule  of  evidence  that 
none  of  it  might  escape.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  listened  with  impatience  and  almost  resent- 
ment to  testimony  favorable  to  the  roads,  and 
the  cross-examination  of  such  witnesses  was 
conducted  with  brutal  insolence  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman,  accompanied  by  sneers  of  incred- 
ulity from  the  statisti(!lan.  The  position  of  this 
statesman,  in  brief,  was  this:  that  no  one  con- 
nected with  a  railroad  company  could  tell  the 
truth,  and  no  one  opposed  to  railroads  could  tell 
anything  else.  The  Commission  were  at  log- 
gerheads among  themselves  very  soon  after 
thev  entered  upon  their  duties,  and  so  contin- 
ued to  the  end,  there  being  no  communication 
between  Chairman  Pattison  and  his  two  asso- 
ciates during  the  preparation  of  the  reports. 

"It  is  an  open  question  after  reading  his 
minority  report  whether  this  fparlessfoe  of  mon- 
opoly is  intentionally  dishonest  or  merely  run 
away  with  by  his  prejudices  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  entirely  upset  his  judgment.  Of  one  thing[, 
however,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt :  if 
he  has  acted  honestly  in  making  this  report  he 
must  be  a  man  of  incorrigible  dullness;  if  he 
has  acted  intelligentiy  he  has  treated  the  whole 
subject  with  flagrant  dishonesty. 

"  For  instance,  the  opening  statement  of  the 
minority  report  is  one  calculated  to  startle  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  that  it  may  the  more 
surely  produce  the  effect,  it  is  put  in  the  form 
of  a  head-line  setting  forth  that  the  Pacific 
roads  have  received  from  the  Government  the 
enormous  sum  of  $447,729,470.  Turning  to  the 
report  of  the  majority,  we  find  Messrs.  Ander- 
son and  Littler  agreemg  in  the  statement  that 
the  aid  extended  by  Government  to  all  the  Pa- 
cific roads,  including  bonds  and  lands,  amounts 
to  197,160.430.  Here  is  a  difference  at  the  start 
of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
between  the  minority  and  majority,  upon  the  es- 
sential point  of  the  amount  of  aid  furnished 
these  companies  by  the  Government.  How 
comes  this  about  ? 

"  It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  the 
majority  use  a  very  simple  process.  They  com- 
pute the  value  of  the  entire  land  grant  at  $1.25 
per  acre,  the  price  at  which  it  was  held  by  the 
Government  (and  without  the  railroads  it  could 
not  be  sold  at  any  price),  and  add  it  to  the  sum 
of  the  bonds  actually  issued.  The  ingenious 
Pattison  adds  to  the  price  of  the  lands  the  en- 
hanced value  given  them  by  the  buildine  of  the 
roads,  presenting  this  as  the  amount  of  aid  in 
lands.  This,  with  aid  from  other  sources,  that 
is,  town  and  county  bonds,  is  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  subsidy  bonds,  making 
$247,939,220. 

Even  now  some  $200,000,000  remain  to  be 
accounted  for.    Doubtless  the  reader  will  won- 
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der  by  what  process  our  reformer  piles  up  this 
additional  obligation.  The  answer  is  that,  after 
adding  the  interest  for  thirty  years  to  the  prin- 
cipal, he  computes  the  interest  on  the  interest 
and  adds  that  in,  as  part  of  the  aid  furnished 
by  the  Government.  The  beauty  of  this  calcu- 
lation is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  interest  payable  on  the  principal  with  that 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  interest.  The  use  of 
the  principal  ($64,623,512)  for  thirty  years,  it 
will  be  found,  is  worth  $114,261,247.50  ;  the  use 
of  the  interest  for  that  time  is  worth  $199,790,- 
250.19,  or  $85,529,002.69  more  than  the  entire 
interest  itself. 

"  What  can  be  the  motive  for  such  silly  ex- 
aggeration as  this  ?  Is  Mr.  Pattisoa  so  dull  of 
comprehension  that  he  has  permitted  his  '  stat- 
istician' to  foist  these  absurd  figures  into  his  re- 
port, or  is  he  himself  responsible  for  this  per- 
version of  facts  and  dishonest  arrangement  of 
figures?" 

The  above  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  side- 
light upon  the  subject  under  consideration 
— in  parts,  it  is  photographic  in  its  accur- 
acy as  a  description  of  the  line  of  proced- 
ure followed  in  the  "investigation"  of  the 
Orphan  Schools — and,  though  much  might 
be  added,  we  hasten  to  close  this  article  al- 
ready too  long. 

It  was  widely  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  accepted  as  fact  by  those  who 
had  no  other  means  of  knowing  the  truth — 
that,  under  "a  new  system  of  rules,"  the 
schools  had  greatly  improved.  No  new 
rules  have  been  anywhere  given  out  or  en- 
forced. It  is  true  that  some  modification 
of  the  old  rules  was  sent  to  Governor  Patti- 
son  for  his  examination  and  approval ;  but 
as  he  had  not  returned  them  to  this  Depart- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
office,  no  "new  rules"  have  at  any  time 
been  in  force  in  the  schools.  No  schools 
have  been  closed,  nor  have  any  new  ones* 
been  opened.  No  "contracts"  have  been 
made  anywhere,  nor  are  they  needed  in  the 
interest  of  the  State. 

Admissions  have  ceased.  The  time  ap- 
proaches when,  under  the  law  at  it  stands, 
the  system  will  cease  to  exist,  and  another 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  State  will  be 
closed.  Seldom  has  a  more  honorable 
chapter  been  written  in  the  history  of  any 
State,  despite  the  temporary  disrepute  into 
which  the  management  of  the  system  was 
brought  by  interested  parties  for  personal 
ends.  Seldom,  also,  has  any  failure  been 
more  conspicious  than  this  of  power  and 
patronage  and  the  great  body  of  the  news- 
paper press  handled  in  mass,  with  Satanic 
purpose — to  make  falsehood  stand  for  truth 
and  "  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason." 

"  Time  and  I  against  any  twol"  was  a 
brave  man's  challenge.     *•  Time  and  Truth 


against  any  foe !"  were  a  challenge  of  yet 
greater  confidence ;  for,  of  all  things  upon 
the  earth,  the  truth  can  best  afford  to  await 
the  sure  vindication  of  time. 


CONFERENCE  OF  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 


IN  compliance  with  a  call  issued  by  Supt. 
L.  O.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg,  and  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  of  Lancaster,  for  a  meeting  of  the 
city  and  borough  Superintendents  east  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  to  convene  at 
Lancaster,  at  10  a.  m.,  January  26th,  there 
were  present  the  following  named  oflficers : 
Supts.  J.  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown  :  W.  F. 
Harpel,  Shamokin;  W.  L.  Ballentine,  Ma- 
hanoy  City;  S.  H.  Hoffman,  Columbia; 
W.  H.  Shelly,  York ;  L.  O.  Foose,  Harris- 
burg, and  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster.  Supt. 
Buehrle  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Supt. 
Foose  elected  secretary  of  the  meeting. 
Letters  of  regret  for  absence  were  read  from 
a  number  of  Superintendents.  We  have 
from  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  the  secretary,  the 
following  very  satisfactory  report  of  the 
meeting,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  laying 
before  our  readers : 

EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  topic  named  in  the  call,  "The  Su- 
perintendent's part  in  the  examination  of 
schools,"  was  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Supt.  Ballentine  thought  the  Superintendent 
should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  examina- 
tion of  schools.  He  tests  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  by  a  searching  examination,  ascertains 
wherein  teachers  are  strong,  and  wherein  weak, 
and  gains  information  which  will  enable  him  to 
correct  bad  teaching,  and  in  many  ways  im- 
prove his  schools  and  teachers.  He  should 
give  general  direction  to  the  work  and  assume 
die  necessary  responsibility  in  carrying  it  on. 

Supt.  Gotwals  thought  the  Superintendent 
can  do  much  to  improve  the  work  of  his  teach- 
ers by  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  his 
examinations.  He  should  propose  questions, 
and  assume  entire  control  of  the  work,  as  well 
as  make  the  transfer  of  classes  from  one  school 
to  another.  This  takes  time,  but  is  more  satis- 
factory than  to  delegate  it  to  other  parties. 

Supt.  Harpel  prepares  all  questions,  and  fire- 
quently  reads  and  marks  all  papers,  also  trans- 
fers pupils.  He  finds  it  laborious,  but  thinks  it 
best  for  the  schools. 

Supt.  Foose  has  for  a  number  of  vears  pre- 
pared all  questions  for  examinations  for  transfer 
classes  in  all  grades,  also  Questions  for  semi- 
annual examinations  in  the  High  Schools,  read 
and  marked  a  large  proportion  of  papers  of  the 
classes  of  the  latter  schools;  read  all  papers 
of  classes  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  con- 
^  ducted  the  examinations  of  classes  in  primary 
schools,  also  did  much  work  in  the  oral  exami- 
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nations  in  all  grades ;  has  found  the  work  very 
laborious,  and  thinks  that  much  of  the  time 
devoted  to  reading  and  marking  papers  could 
be  very  much  more  profitably  spent  by  the 
Superintendent  in  visiting  the  lower  grade 
schools,  in  assisting  and  encouraging  teachers 
in  awaking  interest  in  the  work,  and  in  helping 
them  to  improve  in  methods  of  discipline  and 
instruction.  The  Superintendent  ought  to  have 
general  direction  of  the  work  of  examinations, 
and  his  influence  and  authority  ought  to  be  felt 
all  along  the  line  of  grades,  but  he  should  not 
be  compelled  to  perform  the  routine  work  of 
reading  and  marking  papers,  and  of  entering 
into  all  the  details  that  naturally  belong  to  ex- 
aminations. In  a  city  like  Harrisburg  this 
would  be  next  to  impossible.  In  smaller  places 
more  of  it  can  be  done  by  Superintendents 
without  interfering  with  their  legitimate  work. 

Supt.  Buehrle  prepares  questions  for  exami- 
nations in  all  grades  below  High  Schools,  reads 
and  marks  papers  of  classes  for  admission  to 
the  Hi^h  Schools,  hears  all  pupils  read  so  far 
as  his  time  permits,  gives  attention  to  the  work 
all  along  the  line,  furnishing  assistance  to 
teachers  in  reading  papers,  and  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  wherever  possible;  thinks  Superin- 
tendents should  keep  the  work  q\  the  examina- 
tions well  in  hand,  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly conducted. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  TRANSFERS. 

The  second  question,  "  How  can  the  pupils* 
Qualification  for  promotion  be  ascertained  with 
the  least  injury  to  the  schools  and  the  smallest 
waste  of  time  and  labor?"  was  taken  up. 

Supt.  Ballentine  thinks  the  Superintendent 
should  prepare  all  questions,  have  general  charge 
of  all  work,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  do  it  him- 
self. When  this  is  impossible,  teachers  should 
exchange  classes,  and  with  his  questions  should 
examine  each  other's  schools,  read  papers,  and 
mark  them,  the  Superintendent  deciding  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  and  adjusting  all  differences  of 
opinion,  and  misunderstandings  about  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  on  the  work.  He  should  give 
directions  for  marking  papers  and  disposing  of 
irregularities.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  pupils  for  promo- 
tion. Questions  should  be  fair,  and  no  effort  be 
made  to  excite  or  confuse  pupils.  Only  the 
result  of  the  examination  should  be  taken  into 
the  account ;  all  other  marks  or  estimates  should 
be  ignored. 

Supt.  Gotwals  prepares  questions,  teachers 
examine  classes,  all  of  same  grade,  at  same 
time,  on  same  questions.  Papers  are  examined 
by  teachers  in  connection  with  himself.  In 
doing  this  work  teachers  do  not  mark  the  papers 
of  their  own  classes,  but  those  of  the  class  of 
some  one  else.  When  misunderstandings  and 
jealousy  arise,  he  becomes  arbiter,  or  a  court 
of  final  appeal.  He  also  hears  all  classes  read, 
and  carries  along  additional  oral  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  examinations. 

Supt.  Buehrle  thinks  examinations  cannot 
be  dispensed  with ;  they  serve  as  the  best  tests 
for  ascertaining  fitness  of  pupils  for  promotion. 
He  prepares  all  questions  for  classes  below  the 


High  School,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  High 
School  teachers,  examines  all  applicants  for 
these  schools,  and  reads  and  marks  papers.  In 
the  other  grades  teachers,  with  his  questions, 
examine  schools  immediately  below  their  own 
in  grade,  or,  in  other  words,  examine  the  pupils 
they  receive  by  promotion.  Pupils,  parents, 
and  teachers,  appeal  to  him  for  justice  when 
any  difference  of  opinion  or  misunderstandings 
may  arise.  This  method  has  a  tendency  to 
secure  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
who,  having  an  eye  on  the  requirements  of  the 
grades  immediately  above  and  below  their  own, 
are  thus  better  prepared  to  know  how  thorough, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  broad  to  make  their 
work,  that  it  may  best  meet  the  wants  of  the 
pupil  in  any  one  grade  of  its  school  course,  In 
promotion  to  Grammar  Schools  the  following 
plan  works  well.  All  pupils  do  the  same  work 
on  same  questions  at  same  time.  Pupils  are 
only  known  by  numbers,  and  nothing  on  papers 
indicates  the  schools  to  which  they  belong.  In 
disposing  of  the  papers,  one  teacher  of  the  grade 
above  takes  all  the  papers  on  one  subject,  an- 
other those  on  another  subject,  and  so  on  until 
all  the  papers  have  been  taken  ;  these  teachers 
then  read  and  mark  the  papers  they  have  re- 
ceived. This  secures  uniformity  in  the  marking 
of  all  papers  in  the  same  study,  and  does 
away  with  the  argument  of  preferences,  or  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes.  The  Superintendent 
makes  all  promotions. 

Supt.  Foose  is  in  search  of  a  better  way  of  as- 
certaining fitness  for  promotion,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  throw  much  light  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  His  convictions  and 
experience  are  somewhat  at  variance  on  the 
suDJect  of  examinations  ;  has  tried  a  number  of 
methods  of  conducting  them,  and  has  generally 
found  the  results  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  ; 
did  all  the  work  himself  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  that  was  too  laborious,  and  took  too  much 
time  from  other  duties.  For  some  years  past 
he  has  prepared  all  questions  and  has  conducted- 
the  examinations  in  some  grades  of  schools, 
whilst  the  principals  of  the  buildings  have  con- 
ducted them  in  other  in-ades.  This  has  lessened 
the  work  for  himself,  but  has  not  always  re- 
sulted in  securing  uniiformity  in  the  standard  of 
fitness  for  promotions  in  classes  of  the  same 
grade  in  different  buildings.  Meritorious  pupils 
have  been,  sometimes,  placed  at  great  disadvan- 
tage, when,  from  some  cause  or  other,  they 
failed  to  do  themselves  justice  at  the  examina- 
tions ;  others  again,  who  were  unfitted  for  pro- 
motion, by  some  means  have  made  a  very  fair 
showing  and  have  even  distanced  their  super- 
iors in  the  standing  attained  by  the  examina- 
tion. In  order  to  correct  this  error,  or  apparent 
injustice,  the  pupils'  work  fot  the  year  was 
taken  into  the  account.  The  marks  for  the 
year's  work  and  those  resulting  from  the  work 
done  at  the  examination  each  counted  one- 
half.  This  has  been  found  after  a  fair  trial  an 
easy  way,  very  frequently,  of  placing  a  weak 
pupil  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  seriously 
affected  by  low  examination  marks,  and  for 
this  reason  is  an  unsatisfactory  means  of  find- 
ing the  pupil's  true  standing.  It  furnishes  a  great 
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temptation  to  teachers,  in  some  instances,  to 
make  the  mark  for  the  year's  work  so  high  as 
to  virtually  promote  a  pupil  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
amination. Unworthy  pupils  thus  promoted  are 
a  heavy  drag  upon  the  school  which  they  enter, 
and  seriously  cripple  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
A  niodification  of  the  plan  of  examination  as 
outlined  by  Supt.  Buehrle  seems  to  suit  the 
wants  and  conditions  of  a  c^ty  like  Harrisburg 
better  than  anything  I  have  yet  seen  or  tried. 
I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
be  rid  of  much  of  the  examination  work  now 
inflicted  upon  pupils  and  teachers. 

Supt.  Shelly  conducts  trimester  examinations 
to  ascertain  ntness  for  promotion ;  cannot  dis- 
pense with  examinations.  The  first  two  are 
conducted  by  the  teacher  on  Questions  prepared 
conjointly  by  the  Superintendent  and  teachers, 
the  latter  reading  and  marking  papers.  Teach- 
ers conduct  the  third  or  final  examination  for 
the  year,  using  questions  prepared  by  the  Su- 
perintendent and  teachers  in  much  the  same 
way  as  those  for  previous  examinations.  They 
also  read  and  mark  the  papers  which  are  then 
sent  to  the  Superintendent  with  the  marks  given. 
He  samples  the  packages  of  papers  from  differ- 
ent schools,  and  if  after  having  read  the  sample 
papers  he  finds  that  his  judgment  confirms  that 
of  the  teacher,  as  indicated  by  the  marks  given, 
he  approves  the  marks  of  the  whole  package, 
but  it  his  judgment  does  not  confirm  that  of  3ie 
teacher,  as  indicated  by  the  marks  of  the  sam- 
ple papers,  he  either  reduces  the  marks  of  the 
whole  package  or  finds  some  other  way  of  cor- 
recting the  mistake.  He  also  proposes  to  have 
teachers  prepare  questions  for  the  pupils  in  the 
classes  immediately  below  those  they  teach,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  will  examine  and  pass 
upon  the  pupils  promoted  to  their  schools,  with 
assistance  and  directions  from  himself. 

INTELLECTUAL  GROWTH  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  third  question,  "What  can  Superintend- 
ents do  to  promote  the  intellectual  growth  of 
Teachers?"  was  next  taken  up. 

Supt.  Gotwals  said  that  teachers  do  not  read 
sufficiently,  either  of  general  or  professional 
literature.  He  was  interested  in  having  his 
teachers  secure  a  library  and  in  studying  science, 
especially  physiology,  in  connection  with  the 
local  institute. 

Supt.  Ballentine  thinks  it  highly  important 
that  both  Superintendent  and  teachers  grow  in 
professional  knowledge.  This  can  be  best  se- 
cured by  a  liberal  increase  in  salaries  of  both. 
There  will  then  be  greater  incentive  to  effort, 
and  to  make  teaching  a  life  work ;  as  it  now  is, 
but  few  expect  to  remain  in  the  profession  long, 
and  no  amount  of  effort  awakens  much  interest. 

Supt.  Shelly  acquiesces  in  this  view  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  thinks  that  specially  indifferent 
teachers  ought  to  give  place  to  those  of  more 
professional  zeal.  He  deplores  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  reading,  and  suggests  that  Superin- 
tendents prepare  suitable  courses  of  reading  for 
teachers. 

Supt.  Hoffman  said  that  many  of  his  teachers 
have  been  his  former  pupils,  and  have  been 
given  to  considerable  reading  and  study.    He 


now  has  a  large  class  of  teachers  studying 
White's  Pedagogics. 

Supt.  Harpel  has  induced  a  number  of  his 
teachers  to  take  up  the  Chautauqua  course,  and 
all  to  engage  in  reading  a  short  professional 
course  prepared  by  himself.  They  complain  of 
want  of  time,  but  are  doing  quite  good  work. 

Supt.  Buehrle  spoke  of  classes  of  his  teachers 
in  botany,  geometry,  mathematical  geography, 
drawing,  etc.,  taught  by  him  in  the  evening, 
some  meeting  weekly,  others  monthly.  They 
ask  the  privilege  of  remunerating  him  for  his 
time  an  d  instruction .  The  work  of  these  classes 
is  such  as  to  have  a  practical  bearing  on  their 
teaching  in  the  schools.  He  requires  an  ex- 
amination in  additional  studies  to  those  required 
by  law  from  all  applicants  for  permanent  cer- 
tificates, and  will  not  sign  applications  unless  an 
examination  is  held  in  an  additional  study  to 
those  already  named  on  the  professional  certifi- 
cate ;  also  encourages  teachers  to  secure  higher 
certificates. 

TEACHERS*   MEETINGS  AND   INSTITUTES. 

The  fourth  topic,  "  City  Teachers*  Meetings 
and  Institutes,'*  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

Supt.  Shelly  holds  two  institutes  each  month, 
two  hours  long,  in  the  evening.  The  presiding 
officer  of  the  first  meeting  is  the  first  male 
teacher  on  the  list,  that  of  me  second  evening 
the  second  male  teacher  on  the  list,  and  so  on 
during  the  year.  The  secretary  for  the  first 
meeting  is  the  first  female  teacher  on  the  list, 
that  for  the  second  meeting  the  second  female 
teacher,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Grade  meetings 
are  also  held  once  a  month  in  connection  with 
the  institute.  A  normal  class  consisting  of  those 
learning  to  teach  and  those  who  have  had  less 
than  five  years'  experience  in  teaching,  meets 
twice  a  month.  Meetings  are  held  weekly  in 
each  building  by  the  teachers,  to  discuss  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  success  of  the  detail  work 
of  the  respective  buildings.  Attendance  at  the 
institute  is  compulsory. 

Supt.  Ballentine  calls  meetings  of  his  teach- 
ers when  necessary  for  special  purposes.  Some 
of  these  meetings  are  for  all  of  his  teachers, 
others  for  those  only  of  particular  grades.  At- 
tendance is  compulsory.  Many  do  not  like  to 
attend. 

^upt.  Gotwals  holds  semi-monthly  Saturday 
meetings  of  teachers  of  different  grades.  Classes 
are  formed  and  studies  pursued,  mostly  of  a 
professional  character.  Attendance  good,  and 
teachers  are  interested. 

Supt.  Harpel  reports  meetings  of  teachers  and 
directors,  which  are  profitable  in  many  ways. 
The  meetings  have  a  literary  and  professional 
cast,  but  are  largely  social  in  their  nature. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENTS. 

This  was  followed  by  a  short  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  High  School  Commencements. 
The  general  drift  of  the  remarks  was  that  these 
commencements  ought  to  give  place  to  some- 
thing better.  Many  objections  were  urged 
against  much  that  is  now  either  directly  or  in- 
directly associated  with  them.  They  encourage 
the  vanity  of  display  in  both  pupils  and  pa- 
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rents,  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
to  have  the  young  people  attempt  a  style  of 
composition  far  beyond  their  ability,  and  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  pilfer  or 
purchase  what  they  cannot  produce.  One  of 
the  speakers  said,  "  We  have  reached  the  cli- 
max of  ugliness  on  the  subject,*'  and  all  the 
rest  said  "That's  so."  No  one,  however, 
seemed  to  have  a  substitute  for  the  commence- 
ments, and  we  presume  they  will  continue  to 
be  held  as  though  no  strictures  had  ever  been 
passed  upon  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  a  per- 
manent organization  was  effected  by  electing 
Supt.  R.  K.  buehrle  as  president,  and  Supt.  L. 
O.  Foose  secretary.  This  association  shall  in- 
clude all  citv  and  borough  Superintendents 
east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

It  ¥ras  further  ordered,  previous  to  adjourn-   \ 
ment,  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Harris^'^ 
burg,  the  second  week  in  January,  1889,  and 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  shall  constitute 
an  executive  committee  to  prepare  a  programme 
for  the  meeting. 


^      ASA  GRAY,  THE  BOTANIST. 

THE  death  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  the  emi- 
nent botanist,  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven, 
removes  from  the  ranks  of  our  scientific  men 
one.  whose  name  was  mmbC  widely  known, 
and  whose  work  was  bm«  widely  appreci- 
ated. He  was  born  at  Paris,  New  York, 
and,  upon  attaining  the  age  of  manhood, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
but  soon  relinquished  that  profession  in 
order  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to 
the  science  of  botany.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  this  has  been  his  special  field  of  labor. 
He  has  done  more  than  any  other  man, 
through  his  numerous  excellent  text-books, 
to  popularize  the  study  of  botany;  for  this 
the  world  owes  him  an  ever-increasing  debt 
of  gratitude.  It  is  high  honor  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  benefiEu:tors,  and 
this  honor  belongs  to  the  great  botanist. 
^      Twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  he  spoke  of 

^  Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  then  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College 
in  Centre  county,  as  "the  finest  young 
botanist  in  America."  The  latter  has 
since  approved  himself  worthy  of  this 
marked  distinction.  We  take  from  the 
Local  News  of  West  Chester,  the  home  of 
Dr.  Rothrock,  a  personal  tribute  to  his  old 
friend  and  teacher,  which  will  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  those  who  have  known 
Prof.  Gray  only  through  his  works : 

-^  "  In  the  Ledger  of  February  1st  there  was  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  scientific  work  of  Professor 
Asa  Gray.  Regarded  as  a  man  of  science  he 
was  a  wonder,    Probably  few  men — certainly 


no  other  American  botanist — ever  approached 
him  in  keenness  of  observation  or  deduction, 
and  his  memory  was  no  less  remarkable.  On 
one  occasion  I  handed  him  a  common -looking 
plant,  with  the  request  that  he  would  give  me 
Its  name.  With  hardly  a  trace  of  hesitation  he 
replied,  "That  is  so-andso*' — adding,  "but  I 
have  not  seen  it  for  twenty  years,  and  then  onlv 
an  imperfect  specimen  from  Texas."  The  work 
of  Dr.  Gray,  reckoned  in  pages,  vast  as  that 
was,  gives  no  real  idea  as  to  the  value  of  what 
•  he  did.  It  was  his  critical,  accurate* statement 
of  scientific  fact,  or  hypothesis,  that  gave  special 
worth  to  all  his  labors.  This  desire  tor  absolute, 
exact  truth  in  his  writing  seemed  to  saturate  his 
whole  life.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  any 
sentence  unless  it  expressed  the  very  shade  of 
meaning  that  Jie  intented  it  should. 

"  Of  adl  our  botanists.  Professor  Gray  was  the 
one  most  widely  known  abroad.  He  not  only 
stood  at  the  head  of  systematic  botany  in  North 
America,  but  was  by  common  consent  placed 
in  the  very  front  rank  among  the  systematists 
of  the  world.  Higher  recognition  than  he  ever 
sought  was  cheerfully  accorded  him  by  his  Eu- 
ropean contemporaries. 
^  "  Professor  Gray's  repeated  visits  to  Europe 
*  were,  as  a  rule,  in  the  interest  of  American 
botany.  By  consulting  the  various  foreign  her- 
baria in  which  the  earlier  collections  made  in 
North  America  were  stored,  he  was  able  to 
make  clear  very  many  points  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  our  plants  which  could  be  settled  in  no 
other  way.  Here,  then,  his  labors  did  more 
than  those  of  any  other  man  to  put  our  Ameri- 
can botanical  nomenclature  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  in  accord  with  that  recognized  abroad, 
and  this  has  been  an  inestimable  gain  to.  the 
science  of  our  land.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
work  it  would  very  often  have  been  hard  to  in- 
dicate what  plant  was  intended  by  a  given  bo- 
tanical name.  We  might  then,  with  perfect 
truth,  say  that  Dr.  Gray's  great  gift  to  his  favor- 
ite science  was  precision. 

"  So  much  for  Asa  Gray,  the  botanist.  It  was 
a  great  boon  to  know  him  as  such ;  but  it  was  -. 
a  greater  privilege  to  know  him  as  a  man.  No 
one  more  fully  recognized  the  whole  breadth  of 
duty  to  God,  his  neighbor  and  himself,  than  the 
subject  of  this  communication;  and  but  few 
exemplified  so  completely  a  perfect  life  in  all' 
these  relations.  He  could  be  stern  and  inflexi- 
ble when  there  was  need,  but  his  habitual  mood 
was  that  of  a  man  always  anxious  to  render 
some  one  happy.  He  could  not  avoid  knowine 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
throughout  the  entire  country,  as  his  life  for  the 
past  ten  years  was  almost  one  continuous  ova- 
tion. Men  in  all  stations  did  him  honor,  but  to 
the  very  last  he  remained,  in  spite  of  this,  as 
simple-minded  and  as  unassuming  as  a  child. 
From  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  Maine  to  Texas 
there  are  those  in  whose  aid  he  gave  time,  ad- 
vice, assistance  and  scientific  information  so 
fi-eely  and  ungrudgingly  that  the  manner  of  be- 
stowal was  even  more  prized  than  the  gift  itself. 
Asa  Gray  never  grew  old.  His  hair  has  been 
silvered  and  frosted  for  many,  many  years,  but 
his   heart  was  young,  and  his  presence  in  a 
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company  became  a  fountain  of  perpetual  youth, 
a  source  of  pure  joy,  and  an  inspiration  to 
many  a  younger  person.  He  was,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  an  earnest  Christian,  who 
never  for  one  moment  felt  a  shadow  of  shame 
in  his  belief,  or  ever  failed  to  regard  his  Creator 


as  a  loving  father.  No  fashionable  wave  of 
doubt  or  of  scientific  skepticism  ever  blurred  or 
dimmed  his  view  of  heavenly  things,  And  we 
know — 

To  such  as  he 
There  cometh  certain  immortality." 


Official  Department. 


DEATH  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


W.  J.  Cramer,  who  was  elected  Superintend- 
ent of  Cambria  county  in  May,  1886,  died  of 
tubercular  consumption,  January  23d.  having 
been  in  office  only  eight  months,  and  being  at 
the  time  of  his  death  but  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.  He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and,  after  six  successful  terms  of  school  work, 
entered  the  Indiana  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1886.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Chest  Springs  schools,  and,  soon  after  com- 
pleting his  term  here,  was  chosen  Superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  the  county.  He  was 
widely  respected  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  public 
officer. 


SUPERINTENDENT  APPOINTED. 


J.  W.  Leec»,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Ebensburg,  Cambria  county,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  W.  J. 
Cramer,  deceased.  His  post-office  address  is 
Ebensburg, 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Sheely  :  Our  County  Institute 
was  well  attended,  as  such  meetings  usually  are 
here  ;  only  four  teachers  were  absent,  and  two 
of  these  are  known  to  have  been  detained  by 
sickness.  The  exercises  throughout  were  of 
the  most  interesting  character,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  much  good  was  accom- 
plished. It  has  been  our  misfortune  recendy 
to  lose  by  death  two  of  our  best  known  and 
most  esteemed  teachers,  Miss  Beckie  Gulden,  of 
Straban,  and  Prof.  I.  Curtis  Hildebrand,  of  East 
Berlin.  The  Straban  Board  has  suppled  each 
of  its  nine  schools  with  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary.  Local  Institutes  have  been  organ- 
ized and  are  in  successful  operation  in  two  of 
the  districts  into  which  the  county  has  been  di- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Much  popular  interest 
is  manifested  in  these  gatherings,  if  we  may  re- 
gard the  large  attendance  as  suflEicient evidence 
of  the  fact.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  other  dis- 
tricts will  soon  follow  in  the  good  work.  The 
schools  are  generally  doing  well. 

Allegheny  —  Supt.  Hamilton  :  Reading 
Charts  have  been  placed  in  the  schools  of  Plum 
township.  The  directors  of  Versailles  township 
have  built  a  handsome  two-story  frame  house 
at  Christy  Park.  A  fine  two  story  brick  house  of 


four  rooms  has  been  erected  in  West  Tarentum. 
It  is  heated  by  natural  gas,  and  for  convenience 
and  comfort  has  no  superior  in  the  county. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Bowser :  At  the  recent 
County  Institute,  a  teachers'  reading  circle  was 
organized  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers. 

Bedford — Supt.  Cessna:  The  Board  of  Bed- 
ford borough  are  making  arrrangements  to 
remodel  and  enlarge  their  school  building.  An 
election,  held  in  December,  resulted  by  a  large 
majority  in  favor  of  authorizing  an  increase  of 
indebtedness  for  the  purpose.  An  experienced 
architect  has  been  engaged,  and  when  the  work 
is  done  the  building  will  be  one  of  the  best  in 
this  part  of  the  State. 

Berks — Supt.  Keck :  The  schools  of  Sinking 
Spring  have  been  graded.  The  Oley  directors 
have  put  into  each  of  their  schools  a  set  of  phy- 
siological charts.  Local  Institutes  were  held  at 
Friedensburg,  Mohrsville,  Wernersville,  Fry- 
mire  and  Topton.  The  attendance  at  each  was 
large.  Topton  had  an  enrollment  of  fifty  teach- 
ers, the  largest  for  the  month.  Patrons,  direc- 
tors, teachers  and  pupils  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises and  much  good  is  accomplished.  Most  of 
the  schools  visited  are  doing  good  work. 

Blair — Supt.  Lykens:  Our  annual  Institute 
was  attended  by  160  teachers,  the  highest  num- 
ber ever  assembled  at  such  a  meeting  in  the 
county.  Several  teachers  had  been  previously 
appointed  for  duty  on  the  programme,  and  were 
all  present  and  prepared.  For  want  of  time, 
however,  they  did  not  all  have  an  opportunity 
of  performing  their  parts.  The  directors  of  Al- 
legneny  township  are  erecting  a  first-class  four- 
room  brick  building,  which  will  be  ready  for 
use  by  the  opening  of  next  term.  Our  schools 
are  nearly  all  doing  good  work  this«term. 

Bucks— Supt.  Slotter:  Two  Local  Institutes 
were  held  dunng  the  month,  one  at  Pipersville. 
the  other  from  Milford  Square.  Both  were  well 
attended. 

Cameron— Supt.  Pearsall :  A  Local  Institute 
was  held  at  Howard.  Although  the  weather 
was  extremely  cold  the  attendance  was  fair, 
and  the  exercises  excellent. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton:  A  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized.  The  county  is  di- 
vided in  thirteen  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
prominent  teacher  is  appointed  to  call  a  meet- 
mg  and  devise  means  for  general  improvement, 
organizing  Reading  Circles  or  Local  Institutes. 
It  is  proposed  that  each  district  association  send 
delegates  to  the  County  Association,  which  is  to 
meet  during  the  second  session  of  the  annual 
County  Institute.      It  is  carnesdy  hoped  that 
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though  these  oreanizations  the  live  teachers  of 
the  county  may  build  up  a  profession  that  will 
be  worthy  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Flemington  and  Beech  Creek. 
The  teachers,  with  few  e^fceptions,  were  present 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  exercises.  Gener- 
ally those  who  neea  the  benefit  of  these  meet- 
ings most  are  the  ones  to  absent  themselves.  I 
expect  to  hold  a  number  of  these  Institutes 
throughout  the  county.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
arouse  an  enthusiasm  and  a  better  sentiment 
for  school  work  among  teachers,  directors  and 
patrons.  We  need  and  we  want  more  effective 
work  done  by  many  of  our  teachers. 

CRAWFORD^Supt.  Sturdevant :  I  have  pub- 
lished the  Institute  Annual  m  which  fifty  pages 
arc  devoted  exclusively  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Institute.  This  is  being  sent  to  every  teacher 
and  director  in  the  county.  Several  Local  In- 
stitutes have  been  announced  with  excellent 
programmes.  There  is  a  fair  degree  of  improve- 
ment noticeable  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Dauphin— Supt.  M cNeal :  There  is  quite  an 
interest  manifested  in  literary  societies  and  ly- 
ceums  throughout  our  county.  Not  only  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  but  in  the  country  districts 
also,  have  these  societies  been  organized.  Some 
townships  have  two  and  three  of  them.  I  have 
visited  several  and  found  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, well  sustained,  and  doing  efficient  work 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Three  very  interesting  Local.  Institutes  were 
held, — at  Matamoras,  Middletown,  and  Hum- 
melstown  respectively.  These  meetings  are 
growing  in  popular  favor  and  usefulness. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith :  The  Darby  bor- 
ough school  board  has  been  obliged  to  erect  a 
one-room  frame  building  to  accommodate  the 
children  in  the  primary  school.  The  present 
building  is  considered  unsafe  and  illy  adapted 
to  school  purposes,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
next  season.  The  Upland  directors  have  be- 
gun to  put  in  the  steam  heating  apparatus  with 
which  they  propose  to  supply  aU  their  buildings. 
They  are  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  ven- 
tilation and  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  best 
system  possible. 

Erie — Supt  Morrison :  The  Local  Institutes 
are  becoming  so  popular  that  we  are  holding 
them  in  churches  and  public  halls 

Forest— Supt.  Kerr :  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Rohrer 
died  suddenly  near  his  home  in  Jenks  township, 
aged  65  years.  He  was  the  oldest  teacher  in 
the  county  and  had  been  engaged  in  school 
work  all  his  life.  He  served  three  terms  as 
County  Superintendent,  and  since  leaving  that 
ofEce  was  teaching  in  Jenks  township.  He  was 
on  the  way  to  his  school,  January  10,  when  he 
suddenly  dropped  dead  of  apoplexy.  Mr. 
Rohrer  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  leaves  a  host  of  friends,  but  no  enemies. 
The  directors  of  Jenks  township  have  started  a 
new  school  at  Brown's  Mill,  Mr.  Brown  fur- 
nishing the  house,  and  the  directors,  the  teacher. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman  :  A  joint  Institute  of 
Juniata  and  Snyder  counties  was  held  Richfield. 
It  was  very  satisfactory.  A  number  of  teachers 


from  both  counties  were  present  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Knauss:  During  January 
four  Local  Institutes  were  held,  viz.,  at  Centre 
Valley,  Union ville,  Alburtis,  and  Aineyville. 
All  were  well  attended  and  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. This  closes  the  series  of  eight  meetings 
according  to  announcement. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Coughlin:  Excellent  work 
is  being  done  at  Local  Institutes,  a  number  of 
which  nave  been  announced  for  February.  The 
instruction  is  usually  of  a  high  order,  and  public 
interest  is  aroused. 

McKean — Supt.  Eckles :  School  has  opened 
in  the  new  building  at  lEast  Smethport,  and  in 
a  visit  to  the  same,  I  found  the  ventilation  al- 
most perfect.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  there  is  a  growing  interest,  among  the  teach- 
ers in  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 

Mercer — Supt.  McCleery :  A  Local  Institute 
was  held  at  Hadley,  and  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings. 
Teachers'  Reading  Circles  have  been  organ- 
ized in  Sandy  Lake  and  .Mercer,  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  County  Institute. 
The  first  year  of  the  course  is  to  cover  U.  S. 
History  to  1820 ;  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture ;  Methods  of  Teaching  Psychology. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul :  Some  of  the  citizens 
of  Walters  district  in  Smithfield  township,  are 
about  to  apply  for  an  independent  school  dis- 
trict, to  comprise  a  portion  of  Smithfield  and 
Middle  Smithfield  townships. 

Montgomery  —  Supt.  Hoffecker :  Three 
Local  Institutes,  of  two  days  each,  were  held 
during  the  month  of  January.  The  attendance 
was  very  large,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
unbounded.  The  zeal  shown  by  teachers  to 
carry  on  the  work,  the  help  of  dii;ectors,  and  the 
large  attendance  of  people,  make  these  meet- 
ings a  great  factor  in  school  work.  Two  more 
Institutes  will  be  held  in  February.  We  wish 
we  had  time  to  hold  a  larger  number. 

Montour — Supt.  Steinbach:  I  have  visited 
all  the  schools  in  the  county  once,  and  about 
one-half  the  second  time.  They  are  all  doing 
well  with  but  very  exceptions.  Considerable  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  repairinj^  houses  and 
improving  grounds.  Two  new  buildings  have 
been  put  up  and  are  now  occupied.  One  of 
these,  situated  in  Mahoning  township,  is  a  model 
country  school-house,  being  well  proportioned, 
well  finished  and  well  supplied  with  the  latest 
improved  furniture.  The  second,  in  the  second 
ward  of  Danville,  is  equal  to  any,  if  not  the  best, 
in  Northern  Pennsylvania.  The  building  is  ot 
brick,  and  contains  six  rooms  for  the  six  grades. 
The  rooms  are  all  supplied  with  the  best  patent 
furniture,  and  each  has  about  175  square  feet  of 
the  very  best  black-board  surface.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Wells,  Mead 
&  Co.  furnaces,  which  have  thus  far  worked 
well.  During  the  cold  weather  of  January  not 
a  bit  of  frost  or  vapor  was  seen  on  the  windows. 
The  dry  water  closets  have  given  the  very  best 
satisfaction.  The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture 
and  apparatus  has  not  been  more  than  $15,000. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  board  of  directors  for 
their  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  erecting  this, 
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for  a  long  time,  much  needed  institution  of 
learning. 

Northampton — Supt.  Werner:  We  held  a 
very  successful  Local  Institute  at  Pen-Argyl. 
The  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sions and  were  ready  to  ask  questions,  a  feature 
always  urged  by  the  Superintendent  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Bloom :  From  my 
own  observation  in  visiting  the  schools  in  the 
rural  districts,  I  have  very  little  fault  to  find. 
The  pupils  generally  are  well  behaved,  cleanly, 
and  diligent.  The  majority  of  teachers  visited, 
manifest  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  conse* 
quently  have  the  good-will  of  the  pupils  and  the 
support  of  the  parents. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  District  Institutes 
were  held  at  Liverpool,  Millerstown  and  New- 
port. The  programmes  were  variously  arranged 
and  well  executed ;  the  attendance  was  large, 
and  the  interest  lively.  Literary  and  debating 
societies  have  been  organized  in  many  localities. 
When  properly  conducted,  they  exercise  a  ben- 
eficial influence  upon  the  school  and  commu- 
nity. In  some  cases,  however,  the  teacher  fails 
to  fully  sustain  himself,  and  as  a  consequence 
it  is  derogatory  to  his  usefulness  in  the  school. 
Again,  in  some  instances,  the  meeting  is  held 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  thus  taking  from  the 
pupils  the  time  that  should  be  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  next  day's  lessons.  "Wachob's 
New  School  map  of  Pennsylvania  *'  has  been 
placed  in  a  large  number  of  schools.  Outline 
maps,  charts  and  black-board  surface,  are 
needed  generally  throughout  the  county. 

Pike — Supt.  Kipp :  Many  of  the  schools  are 
very  irregularly  attended,  owing  to  the  severe 
snow  storm  which  rendered  nearly  all  the  roads 
impassable.  It  is  said  by  old  settlers  that  "the 
like  has  not  been  experienced  since  1857." 

Potter — Supt.  Kies :  A  district  Instuute  was 
held  at  Roulet,  eliciting  a  marked  interest  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  citizens.  These  meet- 
ings aid  the  younger  teachers  in  theu:  work  very 
much,  besides  creating  a  more  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  district  schools. 
An  evening  reception  was  given  to  the  citizens 
of  Coudersport  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  graded  schools,  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
Specimens  of  the  pupils'  work  placed  on  exhi- 
bition showed  careful  and  thorough  teaching. 
After  the  performance  of  a  well-arranged  liter- 
ary programme,  the  Principal  read  the  standing 
of  the  respective  grades  and  a  full  report  of  the 
term's  work.  All  patrons  were  earnestly  invited 
to  co-operate  in  the  working  of  the  schools.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises  nearly  every  one 
seemed  reluctant  to  leave  brightly  illummated 
and  beautifully  decorated  school  building,  filled 
with  so  many  zealous  workers.  This  school  is 
reaching  a  higher  d^ree  of  excellence  than 
ever  t>efore.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  estab- 
lishing school  libraries  this  winter,  and  thus,  by 
proper  selection  of  reading  matter,  the  pupils 
are  not  only  forming  correct  habits  of  readmg, 
but  are  also  extending  their  knowledge  within 
the  lines  of  pure  literature. 

Snyder — ^Supt.  Herman :  Interesting  and  in- 
structive Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Fremont, 


and  Stahl's  school-house.  General  and  local 
school  questions  were  discussed  by  teachers  and 
citizens.  I  find  commendable  improvements  in 
many  places,  as  to  buildings,  etc.  Teachers 
and  parents  are  beginning  to  realize  more  fully 
that  external  conditions  influence  mind-activity. 
We  want  pleasant  and  comfortable  school- 
rooms. The  joint  Institute  held  at  Richfield  was 
well  attended  by  teachers  of  Juniata  and  Sny- 
der Counties.  The  discussions  were  practical 
and  spirited.  Quite  a  number  <of  volumes  of 
choice  literature  have  been  added  to  the  library 
of  the  Middleburgh  schools.  The  schools  that 
I  have  visited  for  the  second  time  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  good  condition.  In  some  districts 
the  snow-drifts  interfered  very  materially  with 
the  regularity  of  attendance. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Black:  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  well  attended,  all  but  eight  teachers 
being  present.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  Insti- 
was  a  success  and  will  result  in  practical  benefit 
to  the  schools.  All  of  the  teachers  were  well 
pleased  with  the  week's  work,  and  returned  to 
their  schools  feeling  that  they  were  better  pre- 
pared for  the  discharge  of  the  grave  duUes  de- 
volving upon  them. 

Venango— Supt.  Lord :  The  directors  of  Vic- 
tory township  have  supplied  their  three  schools 
with  complete  sets  of  patent  furniture.  A  new 
house  has  been  erected  in  Clinton  township,  in 
place  of  the  poorest  house  in  the  county.  There 
are  but  two  more  that  rank  as  unfit  for  use,  and 
they  will  be  replaced  by  new  ones  the  coming 
summer. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy :  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  one  of  the  best  attended  and  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  in  the  county.  Nearly  all  the 
teachers  were  present,  only  four  absent.  Good 
work  is  being  done  in  the  schools.  The  severe 
weather  will  lower  the  percentage  of  attendance 
in  many  districts.  Mt.  Pleasant  township  has  one 
new  school-house.  The  sciiool- houses  at  Seeley- 
ville  and  Bethany  have  been  greatly  improved. 

Allegheny  City — Supt.  Morrow :  We  have 
formed  our  teachers  into  classes  for  the  purpose 
of  improvement.  Every  teacher  in  the  city  is 
expected  to  join  at  least  one  of  these  classes, 
and  study  the  subject  pursued  by  that  class. 
Up  to  the  present  \ime  we  have  organized  two 
classes  in  Drawing  (perspective  and  free-hand), 
two  in  Lanp^uage,  one  in  English  History,  one  in 
English  Literature,  one  in  Music,  one  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Words,  one  in  Geometry,  and  one 
in  Arithmetic.  It  is  probable  that  still  other  classes 
will  be  formed.  The  leaders  of  these  classes 
are  chosen  from  among  the  teachers  themselves 
and  give  their  services  free  of  charge.  The 
classes  meet  once  a  week,  and  are  taking  a 
great  interest  in  the  work.  Our  250  teachers 
are  doing  a  good  thing  for  themselves. 

Bristol— Supt.  Booz :  Mr.  James  M.  Slack, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  died  Janu- 
ary 1 5th.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  schools 
were  closed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  the 
following  fittmg  resolutions  were  adopted,  ex- 
pressive of  their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  and 
their  appreciation  of  his  worth : 

Whereas^  James  M.  Slack,  President  of  this  Board, 
has  been  removed  from  among  us  by  death,  it  is 
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fitting  that  his  associates  should  officially  declare  their 
loss  and  express  their  sorrow ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  by  the  death  of  our  fHend  and  as- 
sociate we  are  deprived  of  the  co-oi>eration  of  one 
whose  services  we  have  always  recognized  and 
valued,  who  was  actuated  by  conscientious  motives  in 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  aid  in  promoting  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  our  schools. 

Resolved^  That  our  long  intercourse  with  the  de- 
ceased enables'  us  to  testify  to  his  kindly  nature,  his 
amiable  disposition,  and  his  uniform  gentleness  and 
courtesy ;  and  while  we  realize  the  loss  that  the  Board 
and  the  schools  have  sustained,  we  are  conscious  as 
individuals  that  we  personally  share  that  loss,  and 
deplore  it  with  profound  regret. 

Resolved f  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  by  the 
secretary,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  widow  and 
family  of  the  deceased,  with  the  assurance  that  we 
deeply  sympathize  with  them  in  their  sorrow  and 
bereavement. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Hockenberry:  On 
the  3d  of  January,  our  new  four-room  building 
was  occupied  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils 
from  other  over-crowded  rooms.  The  builoing 
is  substantial  and  well  arranged;  the  heating, 
ventilation  and  light  fully  provided  for;  the 
furniture  and  apparatus  sufficient.  With  our 
increased  number  of  teachers  the  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  for  each  teacher  is  a  little  less  than 
fifty.  The  buildine  committee — Dr.  Jno.  P. 
Seibert,  Charles  Hull  and  Sam'l  Monath — were 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  good  house, 
and  are  entided  to  great  credit  for  their  success. 

Columbia— Supt.  Hoffman:  Our  teachers 
manifest  much  interest  in  our  Borough  Institute, 
and  are  gready  helped  by  it.  One  hundred 
visits  were  made  to  the  schools  by  directors,  and 
173  by  other  friends  of  education. 

Nanticoke— Supt.  Monroe:  Our  teachers 
were  paid  $2.00  per  day  for  attending  the 
County  Institute,  and  all  but  two  attended  the 
entire  week.  Supplementary  readine  has  been 
introduced  into  several  schools.  The  greater 
number  of  the  teachers  read  educational  journ- 
als regularly,  and  several  have  carefully  read 
standard  words  on  education  during  the  year. 
Seven  of  the  teachers  are  studying  Payne's 
"  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education," 
and  meet  with  the  Superintendent  for  recitation 
two  evenings  each  week. 

New  Castle— Supt.  Bullock :  We  have  se- 
cured a  supply  of  supplementary  readine.  I 
recently  spent  three  days  in  the  schools  of 
Youngstown  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  also  joined  a 
"Round  Table"  of  City  Superintendents,  de- 
voted to  informal  discussions,  held  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  January  14th  —a  |;ood  thing.  The  schools 
are  doing  very  well,  with  much  more  punctual 
attendance. 

NoRRiSTOWN — Supt.  Gotwals:  The  semi- 
annual examination  of  pupils  for  promotion, 
recendy  held,  proved  satisfactory  in  most  cases. 
Want  of  parental  co-operation  and  irregularity 
of  attendance,  hinders  the  progress  of  some  of 
the  pupils,  together  with  outside  attractions  that 
have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  children's  minds 
from  study.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  primary  schools  it  was  found  necessary 
to  form  two  new  schools. 


Phcenixville— Supt.  Leister:  We  are  pleased 
to  commend  the  liberality  and  beneficence  of 
the  "Young  Men's  Literary  Union"  of  this 

Elace.  A  few  weeks  ago  they  presented  to  the 
chool  Board,  for  the  use  of  tne  schools,  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  minerals  and  other 
natural  curiosities. 

SCRANTON — Supt.  Phillips:  Our  new  ten- 
room  brick  building  opened  for  occupancy  with 
the  new  year.  It  is  heated  throughout  by 
steam,  with  modern  improvements  as  to  ventil- 
ation and  sittings.  The  building  complete  cost 
about  $26,000.  This  makes  our  building  No. 
33.  We  also  opened  night  schools  with  an  at- 
tendance that  proves  satisfactory,  and  thirty- 
two  teachers  in  charge. 

Shenandoah — Supt.  Freeman:  Since  the 
holidays,  over  two  hundred  "breaker  boys" 
have  been  admitted  to  the  schools.  These  boys 
range  in  age  from  eleven  to  seventeen  years, 
and  have  been  assigned  chiefly  to  First,  Second 
and  Third  Reader  classes.  Many  of  them  are 
attending  school  now  for  the  first  time,  and 
cannot  read  even  in  the  First  Reader.  They 
are  receiving  special  attention  from  the  teach- 
ers, and  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that  they  seem 
to  appreciate  all  that  is  being  done  for  them. 
They  are  remarkably  attentive  to  study,  and 
their  behavior  is,  generally  speaking,  as  good 
as  can  be  desired. 

Tamaqua — Supt.  Ditchbum :  All  but  two  of 
our  teachers  attended  the  County  Institute,  and 
I  think  they  were  benefited— a  result  that  could 
not  well  be  otherwise,  as  this,  according  to  the 
^neral  opinion,  was  the  best  Institute  ever  held 
in  the  county. 

WiLtiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transeau :  About  two 
years  ago  the  Society  of  Natural  Science,  of 
Lycoming  county,  was  organized  in  this  city. 
It  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  local 
history  and  the  study  of  natural  science  as  it 
pertains  to  this  county  and  vicinity.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  a  permanent  place  of  meeting,  its 
progress  has  been  slow;  still  a  number  of  inter- 
esting papers  have  been  prepared  and  read  by 
its  members,  setting  forth  the  life,  customs  and 
history  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  valley.  Sev- 
eral papers  on  the  geology  and  minersds  of  the 
county  nave  also  been  read  before  the  society. 
With  permanent  quarters  and  a  suitable  room 
for  the  collection  of  specimens,  this  society  will, 
in  course  of  time,  exert  a  good  influence  on  our 
people. 

York— Supt  Shelly:  The  Institutes  and 
Normal  classes  of  the  past  two  months  have 
aided  materially  in  stimulating  teachers  to  pre- 
pare themselves  more  thoroughly  for  daily  work. 
A  course  of  reading  has  been  suggested,  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  assist  any  teacher  who  may 
wish  to  pursue  a  special  course  of  study.  It 
must  be  recognized  as  a  fact  that  only  as  teach- 
ers enlarge  their  acquisitions  will  they  lead  their 
pupils  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  en- 
deavor. Hence,  the  constant  aim,  in  addition 
to  careful  supervision,  must  be  to  aid  the  teacher 
to  da  something  better.  For  the  most  part,  our 
teachers  evince  a  most  progressive  spirit  in 
every  department  of  our  school  work. 

Hazel  Twp— (/.wr^rw/  County),— Smi^,  Fal- 
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low:  Our  new  building  at  Stockton  opened 
with  the  new  year.  It  is  the  finest  building  in 
the  township.  The  teachers  and  pupils  are 
well  pleasea  with  it.  The  week  spent  at  the 
County  Institute  was  very  profitable.  Forty  of 
our  forty- two  teachers  attended.  I  find  a  marked 
improvement  in  many  of  our  schools.  The 
work  of  the  Institute  is  making  itself  felt  among 
our  teachers. 

Plymouth  Twv— (Luzerne  0««/^).— Supt. 
Gildea:    An  instructive  session  of  the  Distnct 


Institute  was  held  at  Larksville.  Exhibition 
class-drills  in  reading,  primary  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, and  history,  were  conducted  by  four  of 
the  teachers.  During  the  animated  discussions 
which  followed  there  exercises,  the  pupils  were 
closely  questioned  by  the  other  teachers;  but 
the  little  ones  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  Essays, 
recitations  and  readings  constituted  the  major 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  programme.  All 
the  schools  show  conclusive  evidence  of  better 
progress  than  heretofore. 


Literary  Department. 


JOHN  BUNYAN'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

''PHERE  have  been  many  biographies  written 
1  of  the  author  of  "  The  Pilgrim^s  Progress." 
But  it  was  left  to  a  successor  of  his  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  famous  old  church  at  Bedford,  two 
hundred  years  after  the  great  Puritan's  death, 
to  give  us  an  adequate  and  thoroughly  accurate 
account  of  his  life  and  works.  This  has  just 
been  given  to  American  readers  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  in  the  third  edition  of  "  John 
Bunyan  :  his  Life,  Times,  and  Work,  by  John 
Brown,  B.  A.,  D.  D.  With  Illustrations  by 
Whymper"  (price  I2.50),  and  the  same  author's 
'*PilgrinCs  Progress''  and  "  The  Holy  War'' 
(price  $1.50  each),  ably  edited  and  enriched 
with  valuable  introductions  and  notes.  No 
other  edition  of  these  works  can  at  all  compare 
with  this  one.  It  must  take  the  place  of  all 
previous  ones ;  and  by  ri^ht  of  its  own  super- 
iority demands  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
student  of  history  and  of  literature.  The  books, 
moreover,  are  just  such  as  one  would  recom- 
mend among  the  first  to  be  placed  in  a  School 
Library ;  because  among  the  very  first  and  best 
books  for  boys  and  girls  to  read  is  that  marvel- 
lous "dream,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress -from 
this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Come,"  which 
next  to  the  Bible  has  been  more  influential, 
more  popular,  and  translated  into  more  lan- 
guages (between  seventy  and  eighty)  than  any 
other  ever  written  ;  and  among  the  men  whose 
biographies  are  worth  reading  none  is  more  val- 
uable or  more  intensely  interesting  for  young 
and  old  than  that  of  the  man  who  in  the  town 
jail  of  Bedford  composed  this  wonderful 
"  dream."  Of  such  books  it  is  worth  while  to 
get  the  most  trustworthy  and  best  editions. 

Bom  November  30tn,  1628,  John  Bunyan 's 
humble  parents  could  give  their  son  only  a  very 
scanty  education  before  he  was  set  to  work  at 
his  father's  trade  of  tinker,  or  "braseyer," 
metal-worker.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  soon 
after,  he  went  into  the  army,  serving  in  the  cam- 
paign that  ended  at  Naseby ;  then  returned  to 
his  trade  ;  and  in  1648  or  1649  married.  All  his 
outer  and  still  more  stirring  inner  experiences 
during  this  time  and  afterwards,  through  his 
three  imprisonments,  up  to  his  death  in  1688, 
are  told  us  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  volume,  with 
the  most  painstaking  accuracy  as  to  every  de- 
tail, and  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  one  thor- 
oughly in  love  with  his  subject.  The  biography 


is  indeed  a  very  model  of  what  such  a  work 
should  be  but  rarely  is.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions made  for  the  author,  and  the  portrait  which 
serves  as  frontispiece,  add  uncommonly  to 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  and  the  value  of 
the  work.  To  students  of  the  subject,  the  last 
two  chapters  on  "  Bunyan's  Posthumous  Publi- 
cations," and  "  Editions,  Versions,  Illustrations, 
and  Imitations  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and 
the  important  appendices,  will  be  among  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  entire  volume. 
Up  to  within  comparatively  recent  times, 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  valued  most 
highly  as  a  book  of  religious  instruction  and 
devotion.  If  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  if  its 
theology  is  too  "  Puritanical "  and  crude  for  the 
present  generation,  our  appreciation  of  its  liter- 
ary worth  and  significance  has  grown  all  the 
more.  So  finished  a  critic  as  Lord  IVfacaulay 
says  of  this  :  ' '  The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delight- 
ful to  every  reader  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to 
every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  com- 
mand over  the  English  language.  The  vocab- 
ulary is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people. 
There  is  not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  few 
technical  terms  of  theology,  which  would  puzzle 
the  rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several 
pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of 
more  than  two  syllables,  yet  no  writer  has  said 
more  exacdy  what  he  meant  to  say.  For  mag- 
nificence, for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation, 
for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  -  purpose  of  the 
poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,.this  homely  dia- 
lect, the  dialect  of  plain  workingmen,  was  per- 
fectly sufficient."  So  also  Dr.  Brown  says: 
"  As  a  writer  of  nervous  and  forcible  English  of 
the  kind  that  carries  with  it  the  warm  glow  of  its 
prevailing  Saxon  element,  few  have  equalled 
the  untramed  man  whose  works  we  have  been 
considering."  All  this  is  true  of  "The  Holy 
War"  scarcely  less  than  of  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  both  which  works  Dr.  Brown  has 
carefully  edited  and  furnished  with  very  valu- 
able and  important  introductions  and  notes. 
Bunyan's  own  marginal  notes,  remarks,  ex- 
clamations, etc.,  are  all  reproduced,  and  add 
much  to  the  vividness  and  picturesqueness  of 
the  allegories.  "  The  Holy  War"  is  a  careful  re- 
production of  the  first  edition  of  1682,  references, 
marginalia,  and  all,  with  only  a  few  minor  illit- 
eracies corrected  in  the  text.  We  believe  that 
teachers  and  library  committees,  as  well  as  our 
readers  generally,  will  thank  us  for  calling  their 
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special  attention  to  this  latest  and  best  edition  of 

Bunyan*s  life  and  two  chief  works. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.    By  Georgt, 

Park  Fisher,  D,  />.,  LL,  D.      With  Maps,    Ntw 

York  :    Char  Its  Scribner's   Sons,     8vo.,  pp,  7^/. 

Price,  Ss-SO. 

In  noticiDg  Dr.  Fisher's  admirable  "  Outlines  of 
Universal  History"  some  time  since,  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  author's  remarkable  power  of  condensing 
without  detracting  from  the  interest  and  the  con- 
nected style  of  his  narrative.  This  power  is,  if  pos- 
sible, displayed  still  more  strikingly  in  the  volume 
before  us.  In  size,  it  is  no  larger  than  an  ordinary 
manual  of  church  history.  Yet  it  is  in  no  sense  only 
a  manual.  It  is  a  compjehensive,  connected,  and 
very  interesting  historical  work,  containing  consider- 
ably more  of  the  facts  and  details  that  usually  consti- 
tute a  history  than  many  works  of  double  its  size. 
It  ranges  all  its  facts  around  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  along  the  great  currents,  of  Christian 
thought  and  life  so  clearly  as  to  show  forth  the  unity 
of  the  history  from  6rst  to  last :  at  the  same  time, 
it  brings  out  the  intimate  connection  between  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  history,  the  relation  between  the 
church  and  the  political,  social,  literary,  and  educa- 
tional life  of  each  period.  As  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  he  has  tried,  and  we  may  add  has  admirably 
succeeded  in  the  effort,  "  to  bring  out  more  distinctly 
than  is  usually  done  the  inter-action  of  events  and 
changes  in  the  political  sphere,  with  the  phenomena 
which  belong  more  strictly  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 

religious  province It  is  true  that  compressed 

statements  must  be  made ;  but  the  important  point  is, 
not  what  amount  of  space  is  occupied,  but  whether 
the  exposition  is  clear  and  exact."  The  volume 
supplies  a  want  long  felt  among  students  of  history. 
Just  such  a  work  has  been  needed,  especially  in  our 
colleges.  It  fills  a  place  in  which  it  has  no  peer  and 
scarcely  even  a  rival. 

Letters,  Sentences,  and  IOIaxims.  By  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, With  a  Critical  Essay  by  C.A.  Sain-Beuve. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sens.  24mo., pp,  327, 
"  Knickerbocker  Nuggets  "  is  the  title  given  to  the 
series  of  exceedingly  pretty  little  volumes,  of  which 
this  is  the  eighth.  Chesterfield  was  the  great  au- 
thority of  his  time,  during  the  last  century,  on 
all  questions  of  manners  and  behavior  in  polite 
society.  But  he  was  also  much  more  than  this; 
above  all,  an  acute  observer  and  thinker  and  a  most 
graceful  writer.  His  letters  to  his  son  are  famous, 
and  deserve  to  rank  among  the  classics  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  be  carefully  studied  as  models  of 
epistolary  style.  This  is  their  chief  value  to-day, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  full  of  shrewd 
worldly  wisdom,  and  instructive  as  illustrating  the 
manners,  customs,  morals,  and  modes  of  thought  in 
England  a  century  ago.  The  book  is  beautifully 
made  m  every  respect. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Indian.    //«  Ori- 
gin, Development^  Decline,  and  Destiny.     By  El- 
bridge  S.   Brooks.     Boston:  D.   Lothrop  dr*  Co, 
Illustrated.     Squ.  8vo.,  pp.  312.     Price,  f2.jo. 
If  the  American  people  is  ever  to  think,  legislate, 
and  act  justly,  or  even  intelligently,  on  the  Indian 
question,  it  will   only  be   after  it   has  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  true  history  of  that  much 
abused  race,  as  it  is  for  the  first  time  recorded  in  this 
attractive  volume  in  simple,  clear,  calm,  judicial,  and 
on  that  account  most  interesting  manner.     And  it  is 
our  opinion  that  such  acquaintance  must  be  made,  if 
it  is  to  be  effective,  by  our  boys  and  girls  who  ere 
long  will  become  editors,  legislators,  and    voters. 


Certain  it  is  that  if  we  can  get  them  to  read  such 
books  as  this  they  vtnll  not  be  handicapped  by  the  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  now  prevalent  among  those 
whose  places  they  will  take.  Publishers  and  author 
have  shown  equal  wisdom  and  skill  in  making  the 
volume  a  bright  and  entertaining  boy*s  book,  and  yet 
not  detracting  thereby  from  its  accuracy,  thorough- 
ness, and  authority  as  a  genuine  history  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  times  when  the  Indian  was  sole  lord  of 
the  land,  up  to  the  present,  when  he  is  a  mere  out- 
cast and  relic,  with  certain  extinction  staring  him  in 
the  face,  unless  his  white  brother  speedily  brin?  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Though  Mr.  Brooks  has 
written  many  excellent  books  for  die  instruction  and 
moral  elevation  of  our  boys  and  girls,  we  venture  to 
say  he  has  never  written  one  calculated  to  do  more 
good,  and  none  for  which  we  are  more  grateful  to  him, 
than  this  **  Story  of  the  American  Indian."  It  ought 
at  once  to  go  into  every  school  library  in  the  country ; 
it  would  do  good  in  our  Sunday-school  libraries  as  well. 
The  Riverside  Literature  Series.  Issued 
monthly.  Price,  ff.2j  yearly,  or  JJ  cents  per  sin- 
gle number.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  S*  Co. 
The  latest  issues  of  this  admirable  series,  contain- 
ing nothing  but  classic  productions  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican writers,  are  an  Extra  Number,  consisting  of 
portraits  and  brief  biographies  of  twen^  of  America's 
best  known  authors  and  poets;  and  Number  ji,  con- 
taining Dr.  Holmes's  delightful  sketch  entitied  "  My 
Hunt  after  the  Captain,"  "  The  Physiology  of  Walk- 
ing," and  "  Great  Trees,"  the  last  a  Valuable  essay 
for  use  on  Arbor  Days.  It  has  also  an  interesting 
Introductory  Essay  on  Holmes's  prose  writings. 
Number  j2  is  devoted  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  contain- 
ing Lowell's  famous  essay  on  him,  y^alt  Whitman's 
"  O  Captain !  my  Captain,"  Lincoln's  immortal  Get- 
tysburg speech.  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
other  Addresses  and  Papers  of  his,  beades  materials 
for  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  several  excellent  Pro- 
grammes for  celebrations  of  his  birthday.  The  num- 
ber is  one  of  even  more  than  ordinary  interest  and 
value  for  school  use. 

The  Story  of  Keedon  Bluffs.  By  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  dr* 
Co.     i6mo.     Price,  $r. 

This  is  the  second  book  Miss  Murfree  has  con- 
tributed to  our  juvenile  literature.  '*  Down  the  Ra- 
vine "  was  a  collection  of  short  stories.  This  is  all 
one  story,  located  in  the  Tennessee  mountains,  whose 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery  and  bracing  air  are  seen 
and  felt  on  every  page.  The  heroine  "  Rosamondy  " 
is  a  perfectiy  natural  aud  altogether  lovely  character, 
such  as  we  have  too  few  of  in  books  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  story  is  full  of  action,  the  plot  interest- 
ing, the  tone  bracing  and  wholesome,  and  the  entire 
b(K>k  one  that  will  be  eagerly  read  by  healthy  young 
folks,  and  will  do  them  good.  Older  folks,  more- 
over, find  it  just  as  interesting.  It  is  a  good  book  to 
get  for  the  school  library,  and  would  do  more  good 
in  the  Sunday-school  library  than  three-fourths  that 
are  now  in  it. 

Modern  Italian  Poets.      Essays  and  Versions  by 
W.  D.  HoweUs.     With   Portraits.    Neio  York : 
Harper  ^  Brothers.     J2mo,,pp,  jyo.     Price,  $2, 
The  publishers  have  done  well  to  make  of  &is 
volume  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  their 
art.     The  fine  raw-edged  paper,  beautiful  typography 
and  press- work,  the  tasteful  binding,  gilt  top,  and 
parchment  back,  are  a  fitting  dress  for  what  we  be- 
lieve will  prove  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  HoweUs  that 
will  endure  longer  than  any  other  he  has  yet  written, 
and  which  certainly  is  of  most  permanent  value.    In 
his  always  charming  style,  he  gives  us  here  not  only 
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what  is  virtually  a  history  of  Italian  poetry  during  the 
last  hundred  years — an  important  period,  and  one 
of  which  we  have  had  but  little  adequate  treatment 
in  English — ^but  he  also  gives  us  a  very  fairly  repre- 
sentative anthology  of  the  same,  himself  translating 
as  sympathetically  and  skilfully  as  few  others  could 
have  done,  many  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  Italian 
clime  to  bloom  on  American  soil.  The  biographical 
sketches,  critical  estimates,  as  well  as  the  whole  his- 
torical survey  of  the  period,  are  truly  admirable,  and 
give  such  a  clear  and  definite  view  of  that  part  of 
Italian  literature  as  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else. 
To  the  general  reader  the  book  will  be  ftiU  of  inter- 
est ;  to  the  student  of  literature  it  will  be  invaluable. 
The  poor  engraving  of  the  eleven  portraits  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  whole  book  that  is  not  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The  Fables  of  Florian.    Fully  Illustrated  by  J. 
J,  GrandvilU.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Gen, 
J,  W,  Phelps.    New  York  :  John  B,  Alden.  8vo., 
full  gilt  ^  pp.  122.     Price  ^  $i. 
Mr.  Alden  has  never  made  a  more  ftttractive  book 
than  this,  nor  ever  used  better  paper  or  done  better 
printing.     The  contents  consist  of  flfty-one  fables, 
written  during  the  last  century,  immensely  popular 
then  among  young  and  old,  and  still  entertaining  and 
instructive.     They  have  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  passed  through  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred editions.    The  book  is  worth  having  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  if  for  no  other  reason.     Young  folks,  how- 
ever, will  enjoy  it  for  the  sake  of  the  fables  them- 
selves, and  for  the  graphic  and  expresave  pictures. 
In  its  present  handsome  form  its  popularity  ought  to 
take  a  fresh  start. 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.  By  Gen.  O, 
M.  Mitchell.  New  York:  John  B.  Alden.  Square 
i2mo.,  Clothj  pp.  183.  Price t  JO  cents. 
The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  By  Sir 
John  IV.  Dawson,  F  P.  S.  New  York :  Jno. 
B.  Alden.  Illustrated.  Squ.  i2mo..  Cloth,  pp. 
igj.     Price,  40  cents. 

Both  of  these  works  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  commendation  from  us.  Since  Gen.  Mitchell 
wrote  his  lectures  there  have  indeed  been  important 
discoveries  made  in  astronomy,  yet  the  general  prin- 
ciples he  teaches  and  so  clearly  explains  and  illus- 
trates are  still  the  same.  Principal  Dawson's  work 
is  well  up  to  the  times,  and  is  as  good  a  popular  ac- 
count of  the  geological  formation  and  history  of  the 
earth,  and  of  man's  geological  place,  as  any  we  know. 
The  paper  and  print  of  the  books  is  good,  the  binding 
less  so;  both  are  worth  double  the  price  asked. 
They  can  only  be  had  direct  from  publisher  by  mail. 
Lyrics  and  Sonnets.  By  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  6r»  Co.  idmo.,  gilt  top, 
pp.  136.  Price,  $i.2S' 
A  Masque  and  Other  Poems.  By  S.  Weir  Mit- 
chell. Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  pp.  63.  $1.^0. 
Two  of  the  most  beautifully  made  books  published 
this  season ;  and  the  contents  of  both  are  worthy  of 
the  form  in  which  they  are  presented.  Miss  Thomas 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  female  poet  we  have  in 
America.  Her  former  volume,  "  A  Masque  of  the 
New  Year,"  at  once  gained  for  her  this  position. 
And  this  dainty  volume  of  "  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  " 
but  establishes  her  rank  more  Brmly.  There  is  a 
delicacy  combined  with  strength,  a  realistic  accuracy 
of  observation  joined  to  the  purest,  loftiest  idealism 
and  depth  of  insight,  that  distinguish  her  at  once 
as  a  true  poet  and  not  merely  a  skillful  versifier.  Her 
poetry  is    worth    reading    and    keeping.    And  10, 


though  of  quite  a  different  character,  is  Dr.  Mit- 
chell's. The  most  of  it  is  narrative  and  descriptive, 
like  "  The  Swan- Woman  "  and  "  The  Sketch,"  two 
of  the  best  pieces  in  the  volume ;  some  also  is  legen- 
dary, as  "The  Huguenot,"  and  the  very  pretty 
"  Christ  of  the  Snows ;"  the  most  ambitious  portions 
are  the  dramatic  ones,  though  to  us  they  are  the 
least  satisfactory.  All,  however,  display  a  poetic 
spirit  and  a  skillful  hand. 
Introduction  to  Physical  Science.    By  A.  P. 

Gage,  Ph.  D.  Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Co.  i2mo.,pp.3S3. 

This  book,  which  is  especially  prepared  to  meet 
the  wants  of  high  school  teachers,  is  evidently  the 
work  of  one  as  competent  as  he  is  enthusiastic,  and 
therefore  it  has  the  quality,  rare  in  such  a  text-book, 
of  arousing  both  the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  pupil.  It  treats  clearly,  thoroughly,  and  even  en- 
tertainingly of  Matter,  Dynamics,  Heat,  Electricity, 
Sound,  and  Light;  illustrates  every  principle  and 
law  with  numerous  practicable  experiments,  and 
hints  for  further  experiments ;  and  with  its  abundant 
illustrations,  makes  in  every  respect  a  most  acceptable 
and  elementary  work  on  Physics. 
Easy  Lessons  in  French.    By  fames  A.  Harrison^ 

LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  and  R.  E.  Blackwell,  M.  A. 

Philadelphia:  John  E.  Potter  &*  Co.     i2mo.,pp. 

4T0.     Price,  $i.2j. 

Classes  in  French,  whether  private  or  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  will  welcome  this  attractively- 
made  volume  as  an  exceptionally  clear  and  simple, 
vet  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  thorough,  text- 
book on  the  subject.  It  is  superior  in  many  respects 
to  most  similar  works.  Its  arrangement  is  simple 
and  progressive;  its  method  fresh  and  sensible;  its 
abundance  of  exercises  and  frequent  review  questions 
being  specially  commendable.  A  thorough  mastery 
of  its  contents  will  give  any  one  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  language. 
An  Old  English  Grammar.    By  Edward  Siewers, 

Ph.  D.     Translated  and  Edited  by  Albert  S.  Cook, 

Ph.  D.     Second  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Boston :    Ginn  &*  Co,     i2mo.,  pp.  273.    $i.2j. 

It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  that 
for  thorough  comprehenston  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Old  En- 
glish is  essential.  Hence  its  study  is  being  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  all  our  colleges.  And  for  such 
study  Siewers'  Old  English  Grammar  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  best  text-book  in  existence.  Prof. 
Cook  has  therefore  conferred  a  boon  upon  American 
students  by  translating  the  work,  and  materially  en- 
hancing its  usefulness  by  his  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious annotation  and  editing.  The  present  edition 
has  material  improvements  over  former  ones.  We 
commend  it  to  the  favorable  attention  of  all  teachers 
of  literature. 
The  Elements  of  Psychology.    A  Text- Book. 

By  David  J.  HiU,  LL.  D.     New  York:  Sheldon 

6*  Co.    8vo.,  pp.  4ig. 

The  series  of  text-books  on  the  Elements  and  the 
Science  of  Reetoric  and  Logic,  and  the  present  vol- 
ume on  Psychology,  has  the  merit  of  having  grown 
out  of  the  experience  of  the  class-room,  the  author. 
President  Hill,  having  prepared  them  from  his  lec- 
tures delivered  before  his  students  at  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity. He  does  not  attempt  to  advance  any  new 
theory  of  psychology,  but  follows  Hamilton  quite 
closely  in  his  terminology,  classification,  and  methods. 
At  the  same  time,  and  this  we  consider  a  chief  merit 
of  the  book,  he  indicates  the  views  of  most  other 
psychologists  of  the  most  varying  schools,  his  refer- 
ences being  full  and  serving  as  a  valuable  guide  to 
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students  in  their  further  study  and  reading.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  clear  and  practical,  and 
makes  it  one  eminently  fitted  for  use  in  the  class-room. 
The  Progress  of  Learning.  A  Poem,  By 
George  Lansing  Taylor^  LL,  D,  New  York  : 
yohnB,  Alden,  Squ,  lamo,  pp.  46.  Price,  s^  cts. 
The  reading  of  this  poem  was  a  feature  of  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y., 
on  April  i8th  of  last  year.  In  the  very  pretty  form 
in  which  it  has  now  been  published,  it  will  prove  a 
desirable  memento  of  the  occasion,  and  will  be 
sought  for  by  all  who  have  ever  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  that  college,  It  will,  however,  not 
be  confined  to  them  in  its  interest;  for  it  is  really  a 
metrical  outline  of  the  history  of  education  from  the 
very  earliest  ages  and  in  all  countries  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  is  therefore  of  value  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  subject  of  education  anywhere.  Indeed,  it 
is  much  better  history  than  poetry. 
What  Words  Say  :  A  Practical  Analysis  0/  Words, 
for  Use  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  John  Ken- 
nedy. New  York :  Kennedy  6r»  Co.  i2mo.,pp.  iy6. 
The  end  to  be  attained  by  this  book  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  one.  Everyone  ought  to  know  the  real,  orig- 
inal root-meaning  of  the  words  he  uses.  He  who 
studies  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  will  get 
this  knowledge  therefrom.  But  comparatively  few 
study  these  languages.  To  them  this  work  will 
prove  invaluable,  as  it  gives  them  what  they  could 
not  get  anvwhere  else.  We  do  not,  however,  think 
that  it  will  be  extensively  used  in  primary  schools, 
except,  perhaps,  by  teachers,  who  will  Bnd  it  a  help- 
ful book,  and  useful  for  reference.  • 
The  Interstate  Primer  Supplement.  By  S.  R. 
Winchell.  Chicago;  JutersteUe  Publishing  Co. 
i2mo.<,pp.  134.  Price,  a^  cents. 
A  well  printed  little  book,  meant  to  be  used  sup- 
plementarily  with  the  ordinary  primer  and  first  reader 
as  a  kind  of  drill*  book  in  the  spelling,  reading,  and 
correct  use  of  the  shorter  words  of  the  language.  It 
offers  a  great  variety  of  combinations  in  which  the 
same  words  are  used,  yet  combinations  that  make 
sense,  and  so  will  help  yonng  pupils  more  speedily 
to  recognize  new  words,  and  l£e  sooner  to  be  able  to 
read  at  sight. 

Fourth  Natural  History  Reader.    By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.     Boston  :  Boston  School  Sup- 
ply Co.     i2mo..  Illustrated.     Pp.  2g6. 
In  noticing  the  lower  grades  of  these  Readers  of 
the  "  Boston  School  Series,"  we  called  attention  to 
what  we  considered  their  merits,  and  also  their  de- 
fects, which  they  share  with  every  Reader  which 
makes  the  facts  of  science  most  prominent  and  the 
primary  and  literary  quality  a  secondary  considera- 
tion.    As  incentive  and  introductory  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  the  books  are  excellent ;  they  are  also 
well  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated. 
Lessons  in  English  Grammar.    By  Alfred  A. 
Welch.    Chicago;  John  C.  Buckbee6f*  Co.    i2mo., 
pp.  231 .     Price,  yo  cents. 

The  motto  of  this  handsome  volume,  fh>m  Herbert 
Spencer,  well  expresses  the  principle  underlying  its 
methods  and  arrangement,  and  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  whole.  The  motto  is :  "  Between  a 
mind  of  rules  and  a  mind  of  principles,  there  exists 
a  difference  such  as  that  between  a  confused  heap  of 
materials  and  the  same  materials  organized  into  a 
complete  whole."  It  proceeds  inductively,  trying  to 
teach  principles  from  examples;  theory  from  practice. 
It  is  admirably  clear  and  thorough  in  arrangement, 
giving  to  each  separate  topic  a  separate  lesson,  and 
fully  illustrating  every  rule  propounded.     For  ad- 


vanced  grades  especially,  the  book  is  one  of  the  best 
for  gaining  a  good  understanding,  and  facility  in  the 
application,  of  the  principles  of  the  English  language. 
Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Educa- 
tion, with   other   Lectures.     By  Joseph  Payne, 
New  Edition.     Ne-iv  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  <Sr»  Co. 
idmo.,  ivith  portrait,  pp.  343.     Price.  $1.00. 
Since  the  publication   of  these  valuable  lectures, 
nearly  7,000  copies  have  gone  into  the  hands  of 
American  teachers.  Since  cur  first  notice  of  the  book, 
the  present  edition  has  been  published  from  new 
plates  and  in  handsome  form,  with  other  improve- 
ments that  enhance  its  usefulness  and  value  to  teach- 
ers.   These  consist  mainly  of  marginal  topic-titles, 
full  analyses  at  .the  end  of  each  lecture,  and  a  copi- 
ous index,  so  that  a  glance  at  once  shows  the  reader 
where  he  may  6nd  any  topic  treated  in  the  volume. 
Mistakes  in  Teaching.    By  James  L.  Hughes. 
Revised  Edition.     New   York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &* 
Co,     i6mo.,pp.  11^.     Price,  ^o  cents. 
How  TO  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.    By 
James  L.  Hughes.     Revised  Edition.     New  York: 
E.  L.  Kellogg  67*  Co.  i6mo.,  pp.  100.  Price,  jo  cts. 
Both  these  little  books,  now  brought  out  in  the  neat 
and  convenient  series  of  KeDogg's  "  Reading  Circle 
Library,"  have  long  been  well  and  favorably  known 
to  educators.     Through  a  thorough  revision  of  former 
editions,  with  considerable  new  matter  by  the  author, 
in  this  new  form  their  value  and  popularity  wiil  be 
increased.      They  are  both  of  them  full  of  common 
sense  and  sound,  practical   advice  and  instruction, 
such  as  teachers  need  in  their  everyday  work ;  and 
written  in  an  eminently  readable,  clear  style. 
Teachers'  Manuals.    Numbers  i  to  6.    Edited  by 
A,  M.  Kellogg.     New    York:  E.   L,   Kellogg  ^ 
Co.     Paper  covers.     Price,  i^  cents  each. 
This  a  series  of  short,  crisp,  exceedingly  practical 
essays  on  important  subjects  by   authors  of  recog- 
nized authority  on  their  several  subjects.     Mr.  J.  G. 
Fitch  writes  on  "  The  Art  of  Questioning"  in  No.  i, 
on  "  The  Art  of  Securing  Attention  "  in  No.  2,  and 
on  "  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  "  in  No. 
5  ;  Mr.  Sedgwick  on  "  Stimulus  in  School,"  in  No. 
3 ;  Miss  Yonge  in  No.  4  on  "  Practical  Work  in  the 
Schoolroom ;"  and  Dr.  Gladstone  in  No.  6  on  "  Ob- 
ject  Teaching." 

Whittier*s  Portrait. — Just  before  completing  his 
eightieth  year  last  December,  Messrs.  Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.  had  a  new  life-size  portrait  of  the  dear 
old  Quaker  poet  made,  by  all  odds  the  truest  likeness 
and  finest  portrait  of  him  ever  secured,  which  they 
offer  at  the  very  low  price  of  |i.  Nothing  more  ap- 
propriate could  be  secured  for  adorning  the  walls  of 
a  school-room,  library,  or  study  than  this  handsome 
portrait,  together  with  several  or  all  of  the  other  life- 
size  pictures  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Holmes,  which  can  be  had  at  the  same 
price.  We  know  of  their  excellence,  because  we 
have  had  three  of  them  hanging  in  our  study  for 
years,  and  should  have  them  all  if  we  had  room. 
They  are  works  of  real  artistic  merit,  not  mere  cheap 
prints,  but  fit  to  adorn  the  most  elegantly  furnished 
room.  It  adds  greatly  to  t^e  interest  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  poets'  birthdays  to  have  their  portraits 
before  the  audience. 

Tike  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  contains  a  new 
and  important  poem  by  Lowell,  entitled  "  Endymion," 
besides  three  other  notable  poems,  three  seriad  novels 
of  great  merit,  and  a  number  of  articles  of  unusual 
interest  and  value  to  educators  and  students.  It  is  a 
magazine  teachers  ought  to  appreciate  above  all 
others.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $4  per  year.) 
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Sometimes  the  first  principles  of  music  are  un- 
known. Berlioz,  the  French  composer,  tells  of  a  lady, 
who,  buying  a  piece  of  music,  was  asked  whether  the 
fact  of  its  being  <*in  four  fiats"  would  be  any  obsta- 
cle to  her  playing  it.  She  replied  that  it  made  no 
difierence  how  many  flats  were  marked,  as  beyond 
two  she  scratched  them  out  with  a  penknife.  He  also 


tells  of  a  dancer,  who,  rehearsing  with  the  orchestra, 
and  finding  that  something  went  wrong,  thought  the 
fault  must  be  with  the  musicians,  "  What  key  are  you 
playing  in?"  she  inquired.  "E,"  replied  the  conduc- 
tor. "  I  thought  so,"  continued  the  dancer ; "  you  must 
transpose  the  music,  as  I  can  dance  it  only  in  D." 
Some  blunders  are  funny  enough  to  be  "  delightful ! " 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 


Samusl  Woodworth. 
"Jtssitt  ike  Flower  o'  Dumblane* 


I .  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view!  The 


\^  Andante. 

1 .  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view!  The 

2.  That     moss-covered  bucket  I  hailed  as  a  treasure.  For  of-ten,  at  noon,  when  re-tum'd  from  the  field,  I 

3.  How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it,   As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips !  Not  a 
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orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wildwood.  And  ev'ry  lov'd  spot  which  my  in-fan-cy  knew ;  The 
found  it  the  source  oif  an  ex-quis  -  ite  pleasure,  The  pur  •  est  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield.  How 
full  blushing  goblet  Could  tempt  me  to  leave  it,  Tho'  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Ju  -  pi  -  ter  sips.    And 


wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by  it,  The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ;  The 
ar-dent  I  seiz'd  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing  I  And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ;  Then 
now  far  removed  from  the  loved  situ  -  a  -  tion,  The  tear  of  re-gret  will  in  -  tru  -  sive-ly  swell,  As 
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cot  of  my  fa-ther,  the  dair  •  y-house  nigh  it,  And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,  The 
soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  o-ver-flowing,  And,  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well.  The 
fan  -  cy  re-veits  to  my     fa-ther's  plantation.  And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well.  The 
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old  oak-en  buck-et,     the      i  -  ron-bound  bucket,  The  moss-cover'd  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  assembled  at  the  Franklin 
School  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  14, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  a  three  days'  ses- 
sion. The  attendance  of  representative  ed- 
ucational men  and  women,  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  was  unusually  large  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  and  representa- 
tive of  every  department  of  school  work. 

The  Association  was  called  promptly  to 
order  by  the  president,  Newton  C.  Dough- 
erty, Supt.  of  Schools,  Peoria,  Illinois.  An 
opening  hymn  was  sung  by  a  class  of  pupils 
from  the  P>anklin  School,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Meador,  of  Washing- 
ton. In  the  report  here  given,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  our  enterprising  and  ex- 
cellent contemporaries,  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education  and  the  New  York 
School  Joumalf  we  present  the  various  im- 
portant subjects  discussed  at  as  great  length 
as  our  space  will  permit. 

MANUAL  TRAINING, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham,  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, read  a  very  able  and  suggestive  paper 
on  the  question,  "  How  and  to  What  Extent 
can  Manual  Training  b^  Engrafted  on  our 
System  of  Public  Schools?  " 

The  effort  to  avoid  labor  is  the  chief  curse  of 
the  human  race.  Idleness  is  a  social  crime. 
Work  is  the  law  of  life,  and  hence  the  duty  of 
alL  It  is  the  most  potent  of  educational  forces. 
Illustrations  of  this  fact  mav  be  found  in  the 
extremes  of  art — ^in  the  early  Italian  painters 


and  sculptors,  whose  fingers  were  disciplined  to 
skill  in  the  goldsmith's  shop  ;  and  in  the  lives 
of  the  world's  distinguished  mechanics,  notably 
that  of  George*  Stephenson,  who  compassed 
more  good  for  man  than  all  the  soldiers,  states- 
men, and  scholars  of  his  time.  Rabelais,  Mon- 
taigne, Bacon,  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
FroebeL  Carlyle,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley,  and  Ruskin,  were  cited  as  authorities  in 
support  of  the  educational  value  of  drawing, 
object  lessons,  and  constructive  exercises. 

There  is  abundance  of  room  for  manual 
training  in  the  schools.  The  students  of  the 
manual  training  schools  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Toledo,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  spend  three 
hours  a  day  in  hand  work,  and  yet  make  as 
much  academic  progress  as  the  pupils  in  the 
city  high  schools.  This  is  the  most  important 
fact  ever  disclosed  by  educational  history ;  for 
it  not  only  proves  that  there  is  room  in  the  high 
schools  for  manual  training,  but  it  shows  con- 
clusively its  superiority  over  prevailing  methods 
of  instruction.  Doubdess  this  is  revolution. 
But  revolution,  far  from  being  the  equivalent  of 
destruction,  is  the  great  conserving  force.  Rev- 
olutions represent  the  steps  of  human  progress. 
But  the  conservative  always  cries  "  Halt !  *'  He 
is  always  holding  the  citadel  and  always  losing 
it  The  false  notion  that  hand  work  is  degrad- 
ing must  give  way.  It  has  no  legitimate  place 
in  existing  social  conditions.  It  is  an  insult  to 
industry,  talent,  and  genius— the  triple  power 
that  moves  the  modem  world.  And  this  power 
must  control  the  schools. 

Labor  alone  is  fundamental.  We  do  not  live 
by  literature,  but  by  labor.  Let  the  hand  of 
labor  be  unlifted  and  there  ensues  an  unfruitful 
pause.  Silence  in  the  field,  the  factory,  and  the 
shop  means  want  equally  in  the  palace  and  the 
hut    The  hand  which  feeds,  clothes,  houses. 
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and  warms  the  whole  human  race  must  be 
trained.  The  question  how,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, can  manual  training  be  engrafted  on  our 
system  of  public  schools,  is  not  to  be  answered 
in  thirty  mmutes,  nor  at  all  by  a  layman.  Upon 
school  superintendents  rests  this  responsibility. 
Until  work  instruction  shall  have  been  widely 
introduced  it  cannot  be  systematized.  Many 
exercises  will  be  tried ;  some  will  be  found  to 
possess  greater  pedagogic  value  than  others. 
The  best  will  be  retained,  the  poorest  discarded. 
So  the  new  methods  will  be  organized. 

Labor  is  as  sacred  as  manhood,  and  hence  a 
fit  basis  for  education.  Labor  is  not  a  commo- 
dity, because  no  power  can  reduce  it  to  posses- 
sion in  the  hands  of  the  alleged  purchaser ;  it 
is  a  spark  of  divinity.  Work,  then,  being  di- 
vine, is  a  worthy  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  educational  structure.  All  men  ought  to  be 
made  familiar,  experimentally,  with  the  toil  and 
thought  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  those 
things  of  use  and  beauty  which  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  human  family.  So  only  can 
we  realize  the  social  and  economic  value  of  the 
men  and  women  who  perform  the  hand  labor 
of  the  race.  The  laoor  question  has  been 
raised,  and  it  must  be  settled  justly.  It  will 
press  more  heavily  upon  our  children  than  it 
does  upon  us.  Let  us  prepare  them  for  the  dis- 
cussion by  making  the  schools  the  workshops 
of  humanity. 

The  question  of  questions  remains:  How 
shall  all  children  be  gathered  into  the  schools 
and  kept  there,  from  the  kindergarten  age  to 
the  age  of  physical  maturity  ?  The  progress 
made  in  product-multiplying  machinery  per- 
mits us  to  dispense  with  the  labor  of  children. 
It  is  the  shame  of  the  age  that  pale-faced,  hol- 
low-eyed children  should  toil,  that  men  and 
women  may  rest  and  feast.  Against  this  I  pro- 
test and  say,  without  reserve,  that  it  is  the  auty 
of  the  great  army  of  educators  of  the  country 
to  enter  upon  a  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the 
millions  of  innocents  from  the  neglect,  the  stu- 
pidity, and  the  brutality  of  man. 

Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
followed  Mr.  Ham,  and  opposed  the  views 
advanced  by  those  who  proposed  to  engraft 
such  training  on  the  public  schools.  The 
apparent  demand  for  this  kind  of  training 
lacks  unity.  Its  advocates  do  not  agree  in 
its  purpose.  This  demand  rests  upon  a  wide- 
spread denunciation  of  the  aims  and  results 
of  the  public  schools:  ist.  That  pupils  ac- 
quire a  contempt  for  honest  toil.  The  very 
opposite,  Mr.  Marble  claimedi  was  true; 
and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  usefulness  of 
^the  schools  is  the  desire  of  the  children  to 
leave  and  go  to  work.  2d.  That  the  high 
schools,  especially,  beget  an  ambition  for 
literary  or  professional  pursuits.  On  the 
•contrary,  statistics  prove  that  no  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  engage  in  these  pur- 
suits. The  speaker  denied  also  the  charges 
that  under  the  present  system  the  faculty  of 
•observation  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  as- 


sumption that  pupils  have  not  the  use  of 
their  hands. 

The  mind  chiefly  needs  training,  and  the 
bodily  activity  least  requires  it  as  the  child 
enters  school.  Such  training,  he  said, 
would  not  cure  all  social  evils,  strikes,  fail- 
ures, and  political  dishonesty.  Good 
teaching,  and  not  manual  training,  is  nec- 
essary for  right  mental  culture.  Special 
training  schools,  like  those  at  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  are  useful.  Manual  training 
should  not  be  engrafted,  except  in  the  gen- 
eral form  of  drawing  and  elementary  model- 
ing. Special  schools  should  be  created  as 
fast  as  they  are  neofied.  The  tendency  is 
to  include  too  much  in  the  public  school 
course.  This  training  should  be  provided 
for  outside.  Like  the  wooden  horse  in  an- 
cient Troy,  the  carpenter's  shop  in  the  pub- 
lic school  would  prove  destructive.  We  do 
not  need  engrafting,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
uproot  the  tree.  What  we  need',  if  any- 
thing, is  more  shrubbery  and  trees  in  the 
vacant  spots  in  the  field  of  life — that  is, 
special  schools. 

H.  H.  Beliield,  Director  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  of  Chicago,  said : 

No  system  of  culture  is  worthy  of  the  name 
that  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  the  idea  of 
discipline  and  utility.  Ihe  best  educated  man 
is  he  who  has  been  harmoniously  developed  in 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers.  In 
diflerent  countries  the  training  of  pupils  for  the 
work  of  life  varies.  The  well-educated  man 
has  many  fields  open  to  him,  while  for  the  lower 
grades  of  elementary  education  the  opportuni- 
ties are  comparatively  few.  There  should  be 
trade  schools,  and  the  public  schools  should  fit 
the  young  by  teaching  the  alphabet  of  this  cul- 
ture for  admission  to  these  schools.  The  Train- 
ing School  at  Chicago  was  founded  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  merchants,  men  who  knew  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  our  age.  It  was  first  advocated 
in  the  public  press  by  a  lawyer,  Col.  Augustus 
Jacobson,  and  by  Charles  H.  Ham,  neither  of 
the  two  being  a  teacher.  The  school  was  or- 
ganized and  is  owned  by  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Chicago,  an  association  of  sixty  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  mosdy  merchants,  not  a 
professional  man  of  any  kind  among  them. 
Some  of  these  sixty  men  are  not  what  we  call 
educated  men;  others  are  college-bred.  Not 
the  style  of  college-bred  men,  however,  who 
decry  collegiate  training  because  it  does  not 
produce  ready-made  bookkeepers  or  railroad 
men,  but  men  who  advocate  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
These  men  founded  the  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School ;  and  there  was  not  a  schoolmaster 
among  them. 

To  these  facts  may  be  added  another,  viz., 
that  the  great  majority  of  visitors  to  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School  are  business  men, 
lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  they  all  regret  that  it 
was  not  their  good  fortune  to  have  such  training. 
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The  clergymen  and  the  teachers — the  men  who 
come  into  contact  with  the  world  least  of  all — 
generally  eye  it  askance.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  actual  needs  of 
the  age  might  change  the  views  of  the  peda- 
gogues and  the  ministers  ?  Are  not  we  school- 
masters disposed  to  believe  that  there  is  no  ed- 
ucation except  book  education  ?  Do  we  not  act 
on  the  hypothesis,  even  if  we  disclaim  it,  that 
the  object  of  education  is  knowledge,  ignoring 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  great  end  of  edu- 
cation is  action  through  knowledge  f  Pestalozzi 
said,  "  Education  is  the  generation  of  power.** 
Huxley  says,  "What  men  need  is  as  much 
knowledge  as  they  can  assimilate  and  organize 
into  a  basis  for  action." 

Our  plans  of  primary  education  change  as  the 
nature  of  the  cnild  is  better  understood.  The 
kindergarten  is  a  ^at  step  in  the  direction  of 
training  the  child  m  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  its  being.  I  expect  to  see  the  use  of  thin^ 
encroach  still  more  on  the  use  of  books^  in  the 
early  years  of  the  child's  school  Ufe.  Rous- 
seau's remark  is  certainly  true  of  the  child  in 
his  early  years :  "  One  hour's  work  will  teach 
your  pupil  more  things  than  he  can  remember 
nrom  a  whole  day's  explanations."  I.  am  not 
surprised  that  a  "  connecting  class  "  has  been 
found  necessary  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  school.  The  primary  school 
methods  repress  the  child's  demands  for  activity 
of  body  (and  of  mind,  also),  instead  of  direct* 
ing  them.  Those  restless  energies  of  the  fledg- 
line  should  be  utilized  in  his  education,  instead 
of  being  considered  obstacles  to  it.  The  child 
.is  n^ischievous  because  he  has  nothing  else  to 
do  with  his  hands.  In  my  judgment,  manual 
training  would  pay  its  cost  simply  as  an  aid  to 
discipline.  In  no  school  are  there  such  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  joking  and  other  forms  of 
mischief  as  m  a  manual  training  school,  and  in 
no  school  is  there  so  little.  The  kindergarten 
is  the  great  advance  step  in  the  proper  training 
of  the  young  child,  but  there  is  need  of  an  in- 
termediate dass  between  that  and  the  primary 
grade.  The  public  sentiment  has  at  length 
been  reached  on  this  subject,  and  the  future  is 
not  in  doubt.  Manual  training  is  demanded 
and  will  be  granted.  The  schools  will  soon 
furnish  this  culture. 

M.  A.  Newell,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Maryland,  replied  to  the  points  made  by 
Dr.  Marble,  and  happily  presented  the 
value  of  nuiDual  training  in  preparing  for 
life's  great  work.  Henry  R.  Waite,  of 
New  York,  believed  in  manual  training,  but 
did  not  think  it  could  be  introduced  into  all 
the  schools  of  this  country.  Supt.  Wm.  E. 
Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  thought  we  should 
make  the  solution  of  this  question  more 
practical.  We  discuss  over  and  over  a^ain 
these  reformatory  measures,  but  very  little 
change  has  been  made  in  the  courses  of 
study.  He  moved  that  a  committee  of 
seven  be  appointed  by  this  depaijment  to 
report  one  year  lience, — to  outline  a  course 


of  instruction  that  will  give  us  some  prac- 
tical basis  of  action.  The  motion  was 
adopted  and  the  committee  announced  at  a 
later  session. 

Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  of  New  York,  thought 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  The  kindergarten 
is  essentially  manual  training  and  has  been 
widely  adopted.  Among  others  who  took 
part  at  the  discussion  were  Nicholas  M. 
Butler,  president  of  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Association  of  New  York  City,  and 
Supt.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ham,  of  Chicago,  closed  the  discus- 
sion, devoting  his  time  to  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Marble.  The  discussion  was  listened  to  by 
the  audience  with  intense  interest,  and  it  was 
evident  that  this  subject  is  one  engaging 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  educators  of  the 
country. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES, 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Hon.  Jesse 
B.  Thayer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Wisconsin.  His  topic  was, 
"  What  is  the  Purpose  of  County  Institutes, 
and  How  is  it  Best  Secured  ?"  As  the  basis 
of  discussion  Mr.  Thayer  outlined  the  sys- 
tem in  operation  in  Wisconsin. 

The  present  function  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
is  not  for  detailed  instruction  to  teachers.  Its  work 
is  to  stimulate  the  general  work  of  the  teachers. 
The  first  stage  is  to  gather  teachers  at  the  great 
centres  of  population  to  listen  to  lectures.  The 
second  is  devoted  to  more  detailed  discussions 
of  pedagogical  principles  smd  methods ;  and 
the  third  object  is  to  give  more  or  less  instruc- 
tion bearing  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  institutes  are  sustained  by 
State  law,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction.  One  of  the  professors  of  each  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools  is  specially  employed 
in  Institute  work  a  portion  of  each  year.  The 
Institutes  are  held  at  two  seasons  of  the  year ; 
one  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  April,  and  longer 
terms  in  July  and  August  These  Institutes  are 
managed  by  a  plan  made  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  The  Institute  work  is 
developed  by  means  of  a  syllabus  provided  by 
the  committee  for  use  of  the  instructors.  It  in- 
cludes school  economy  and  management,  and 
professional  training  of  the  teacher,  and  its  aim 
is  not  to  do  academical  woric.  "  What  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it  ?*'  should  be  the  great  work  of 
these  aids,  to  stimulate  the  great  b^dy  of  teach- 
ers to  do  better  work^  and  indirectly  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  public  mind.  The  purpose  of 
the  Institute  is  best  met  by  organizing  it  on  the 
plane  of  intellectual  improvement  in  the  work 
of  teaching. 

Referring  to  the  historical  facts  that  mark  the 
development  of  the  Institute  in  Wisconsin,  he 
said  that  during  the  initial  stage  it  was  charac- 
terized by  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of 
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teachers  and  patrons,  for  a  brief  period,  who 
sat  silently  in  admiration  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  distinguished  educators  from  abroad  who 
addressed  them,  or  were  interested  by  local 
talent  in  the  discussion  of  corporal  punishment 
and  moral  suasion,  word-method  and  alphabetic 
method  of  teaching  reading,  oral  and  written 
methods  of  teaching  spelling,  the  purpose  being 
temporary  and  preparatory  only.  Dunng  the  sec- 
oi>d  stage  it  was  cnaracterized  by  a  tendency  to 
extend  Uie  time  of  the  Institute  n-om  a  few  days 
to  as  many  weeks,  and  to  substitute  the  idea  of 
school  for  that  of  convention  and  the  stem  real- 
ities of  ignorance  of  teachers  upon  the  subject 
to  be  taught  for  the  enthusiasm  of  eloquent 
speeches  and  interesting  discussions.  The  in- 
stitute served  the  purpose  of  establishing,  in  a 
general  way,  a  standard  for  qualification  for 
teachers  in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught, 
and  its  results  in  this  respect  were  of  great  value. 
The  teacher  ought  to  expect  to  obtain  from  in- 
stitute instruction  ideas  tnat  will  suggest  better 
methods,  and  enthusiasm  in  his  work,  and,  in 
fact,  he  ought  to  obtain  additional  knowledge  in 
the  subjects  to  be  taught.  That  the  instittite 
may  be  organized  with  a  view  of  accomplishing 
this  comprehensive  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  local  superintendent  to  whom 
the  teachers  are  responsible  for  their  legal  qual- 
ifications. Th^  superintendent  should  be  as- 
sisted in  the  work  of  the  institute  by  one  or  more 
persons  who  are  something  more  than  success- 
ful teachers,  assistants  who  see  clearly  the  laws 
of  mental  growth  and  power  and  the  unfolding 
of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  harmony  with 
these  laws.  They  should  see  the  evolution  of 
the  child's  moral  nature,  and  know  what  man- 
agement will  guide  it  from  the  condition  of  obe- 
dience to  authority  and  external  requirements, 
to  the  condition  of  self-control  and  obedience 
to  moral  law.  They  must  know  the  attainments 
of  the  teachers  whom  they  instruct,  must  under- 
stand the  conditions  under  which  their  work  is 
done,  and  be  apt  in  turning  to  account  varied 
experiences  as  a  means  of  hfting  into  conscious- 
ness the  idea  and  principles  that  underlie  suc- 
cessful teaching  smd  management. 

State  Supt.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland, 
followed,  sketching  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing institutes  that  tends  to  leave  the  teachers 
with  a  mass  of  unassimilated  matter  and 
want  of  harmony  in  the  instruction  given  in 
them.  Much  contradictory  instruction  is 
given  by  hobbyists,  tending  to  confuse  the 
teachers  rather  than  to  aid  them  to  better 
work.  He  closed  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  institute  could  be  combined  with  teach- 
ers' reading  circles. 

State  Supt.  Harvey  M.  La  Follette,  of  In- 
diana :  The  evolution  of  the  County  Insti- 
tute has  varied  greatly  in  different  states. 
Many  have  passed  the  point  in  which  mere 
text-book  and  elementary  instruction  is 
given,  and  in  which  progressive  professional 
work  is  being  done.  In  Indiana  there  are 
fourteen  thousand  teachers,  many  of  whom 


are  more  or  less  incompetent  to  do  their  work. 
In  regard  to  the  length  of  institute  terms  he 
thought  they  should  be  longer  than  one 
week.  He  favored  two,  three,  or  even  four 
weeks,  as  the  length  of  an  institute.  The 
reading  circles  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
Indiana.  One  of  the  obstacles  to  institute 
work  is  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of 
county  superintendents.  Manuals  are  issued 
for  guidance  by  a  committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  that  cover  the  general 
ground  of  Institute  work.  Natural  method 
work  is  an  important  part  of  the  work. 
Supplementary  work,  such  as  the  informa- 
tion of  reading  circles,  is  another  mission  of 
the  institute. 

State  Supt.  Richard  Edwards  presents  the 
following  as  to  the  Institutes  of  Illinois: 

1.  They  are  conducted  under  the  direction 
and  authority  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools.  But  the  instructors  employed  must  be 
licensed  by  the  state  superintendent.  In  all 
other  respects  the  entire  responsibility  comes 
upon  the  county  superintendent.  He  fixes  the 
course  of  study,  appoints  the  conductor  and  the 
instructors,  with  the  qualification  just  named, 
and  determines  every  question  that  arises  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  institute. 

2.  The  law  reauires  that  the  institute  shall 
continue  at  least  five  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  most  cases,  it  continues  from  two  to  four 
weeks.  As  a  rule  the  county  superintendent 
prolongs  the  meeting  as  long  as  his  funds  will 
permit. 

3.  The  course  of  study  is  commonly,  and 
perhaps  always,  both  academic  and  profes- 
sional. In  this  matter  a  judicious  superintend- 
ent considers  the  local  wants  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  schools.  In  some  of  the  counties 
few  persons  ever  apply  for  situations  as  teachers 
who  are  not  well  prepared  in  the  academic 
studies.  For  such  the  most  valuable  training 
will  be  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion. In  many  counties  this  part  of  the  work  is 
emphasized,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  it.  But  in  some  counties  the 
preparation  of  teachers  is  less  perfect,  and 
drill  in  academic  work  is  really  necessary. 
This,  however,  is  so  conducted,  academic  in- 
struction is  so  given,  as  to  illustrate  the  best 
methods  and  to  exhibit  the  truest  principles  of 
teaching.  Probably  in  no  institute  held  in  this 
state  is  the  work  exclusively  professional  or  ex- 
clusively academic. 

4.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  teachers*  insti- 
tutes in  this  state  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases 
it  does  not  exceed  I50,  in  others  it  amounts  to 
$600.  This  depends  largely  upon  the  size  of 
the  county,  the  number  of  persons  who  apply 
for  teachers'  certificates,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

5.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  institutes 
are  derived  from :  a.  The  fees  paid  by  candi- 
dates for  teachers*  certificates.  Every  applicant 
for  an  examination  for  such  certificate,  and  for 
each  renewal  thereof,  is  required  to  pay  a  fee 
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of  one  dollar,  b.  Besides  this,  the  county  su- 
perintendent is  directed  to  demand  a  ree^istra- 
tion  fee  of  one  dollar  each  for  every  member  of 
the  institute  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate,  or 
who  has  not  paid  an  examination  fee.  This 
money  the  county  superintendent  is  required  to 
pay  into  the  county  treasury,  and  it  can  only  be 
drawn  out  therefrom  upon  orders  to  defray  ex- 
penses of  the  institute  which  the  county  super- 
mtendents  are  authorized  to  hold.  County 
boards  sometimes  aid  the  superintendents  with 
appropriations  from  county  funds. 

6.  Every  person  holding  a  valid  teacher's 
certificate  from  the  county  superintendent  is  en- 
titled to  five  days*  gratuitous  instruction  in  the 
county  institute.  If  the  institute  continues  for  a 
longer  period,  such  a  tuition  fee  may  be  charged 
as  the  county  superintendent  deems  advisable, 
and  the  teachers  are  willing  to  pay.  In  some 
instances  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendents are  sufficient  to  continue  the  institute 
gratuitously  for  two  or  more  weeks. 

7.  Besides  these  institutes,  shorter  meetings 
of  teachers  are  provided  for  in  a  law  passed  oy 
the  last  legislature.  The  time  spent  by  teachers 
in  attendance  upon  such  meetings,  to  the  extent 
of  five  days  in  the  year  and  three  days  durine 
any  one  term,  is  considered  as  school  time,  ana 
the  teachers  are  paid  for  such  attendance  as  if 
they  had  been  employed  in  their  schools.  This 
law  would  apply,  also>  to  attendance  upon  reg- 
ular institutes  for  the  indicated  number  of  days, 
if  they  should  be  held  during  term  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  our  regular  institutes  are  mostly 
held  during  the  summer  vacation. 

State  Superintendent  E.  E.  Higbee,  of 
Pennsylvania,  said :  In  my  judgment,  under 
proper  limitations  of  law,  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  County  Institute  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  County  Superintendent. 
All  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  insti- 
tutes are  properly  within  his  jurisdiction. 
The  teachers,  acting  under  his  certificates 
and  his  inspection,  are  to  assemble  together 
at  his  call.  He  can  best  determine,  in  con- 
junction with  other  Superintendents,  the 
most  appropriate  time  and  place  for  such 
assembling.  The  instruction  to  be  given,  if 
at  all  adapted  to  the  specific  work  of  the 
teachers,  he  can  best  determine  and  procure, 
from  the  very  fact  that  by  critical  observa- 
tion, he  knows  the  defects  which  should  be 
corrected,  the  encouragements  which  are 
needed,  and  the  false  tendencies  which 
should  be  checked.  So  also  in  regard  to 
the  general  influence  to  be  exerted  on  the 
community  at  large,  his  advice  and  direc- 
tion must  be  of  large  help  to  the  State  De- 
partment, present,  so  far  as  possible,  either 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction or  one  of  his  deputies.  This  very 
responsibility,  challenging  the  County  Sup- 
erintendent in  full,  awakens  energy  and 
strengthens  resolution,  and  every  success 
stimulates  to  still  greater  activity. 


With  the  teachers  properly  remunerated 
for  their  attendance  and  the  responsibility 
confronting  the  Superintendent  to  see  that 
their  interests  are  faithfully  subserved,  which, 
of  itself,  as  before  said,  calls  out  his  very 
best  efforts,  we  have  the  best  assurance,  we 
believe,  of  a  well-conducted  and  profitable 
County  Institute. 

State  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York, 
followed,  and  took  ground  against  large  in- 
stitutes; he  thought  the  tendency  was  to 
have  too  much  lecturing  in  them.  He  ad- 
vocated holding  institutes  in  term  time,  and 
not  in  vacation.  It  is  wrong  to  tax  teach- 
ers to  that  extent.  The  attendance  should 
be  compulsory,  and  teachers  should  be  paid 
for  their  time,  the  same  as  though  they  were 
teaching.  The  teachers  should  be  present 
during  all  the  sessions  of  an  institute.  In- 
stitute work  should  not  be  left  exclusively 
to  county  commissioners.  The  New  York 
system  is  to  hold  institutes  at  fixed  times 
designated  by  the  county  commissioner. 
All  the  expenses  are  paid  from  the  state 
treasury.  There  is  a  regular  corps  of  insti- 
tute conductors  who  are  each  paid  ^2,500  a 
year.  One  conductor  is  assigned  to  each 
institute.  He,  in  connection  with  the  local 
committee,  prepares  the  programme,  which 
is  printed  weeks  before  the  institute  opens. 
Each  teacher  in  attendance  is  requested  to 
ask  questions  and  make  suggestioits,  and  it 
is  thus  made  a  real  Teachers'  Institute. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS, 

The  first  paper  was  by  Hon.  A.  F.  Draper, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

of  New  York.     Topic:    "How  Shall  the 

Qualifications  of  Teachers  be  Determined?" 

Who  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  by  whom,  in  what  manner,  and 
upon  what  general  principles,  shall  the  quahfi- 
cations  of  teachers  be  determined,  is  a  question 
than  which  there  is  none  more  vital  connected 
with  the  administration  of  schools.  It  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  all  substantial  school  work. 
When  an  unqualified  person  is  certified  under 
legal  forms  and  by  the  law*s  officers  to  be  qual- 
ified, it  not  only  casts  reproach  and  discredit 
upon  the  law  and  its  officers,  but  it  brings  school 
administration  into  contempt.  He  has  a  certain 
advantage  over  his  qualified  neighbor  engaged 
in  the  same  work,  for  he  is  willing  to  work  for 
less  money  and  submit  to  more  indignities,  and, 
accordingly,  he  finds  the  most  ready  employ- 
ment. So  long  as  an  indiscriminate  issuance 
of  certificates  continues  in  any  state,  no  matter 
whether  under  the  forms  of  law  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  teaching  profession, 
no  general  and  proper  exaltation  of  the  teacher's 
vocation,  smd  no  systematic  organization  for 
aggressive  and  progressive  educational  work. 

From  the  early  days  there  have  existed  some 
legal  provisions  against  unqualified  teachers. 
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All  of  the  States  have  provided  s6me  statutory 
method  for  determining  and  certifying  the  Qual- 
ifications of  teachers.  Each  State  has  a  way 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  school  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  indicate  that  examinations  are 
held  and  licenses  issued  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  State  Boards  in  the  West,  by  county 
boards  in  the  South,  while  in  conservative  New 
England  the  old-fashioned,  time-honored  school 
committee-men  inspect  the  schools  and  license 
the  teachers.  I  presume  I  am  not  wide  of  the 
mark  in  saving  that  there  are  three  classes  of 
authorities  for  granting  licenses  in  the  different 
States,  viz.,  a  state  board  or  superintendent, 
normal  schools,  and  county  or  district  boards  or 
commissioners  in  the  country,  and  city  boards 
or  superintendents  in  the  cities.  In  many 
cases  where  licenses  are  issued  by  state  author- 
ities, they  are  predicated  upon  the  action  of 
local  boards  or  officers.  In  most  cases  these 
local  officials  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  Or- 
dinarily they  are  not  required  to  show  that  they 
possess  qualifications  for  determining  the  qual- 
ifications of  others.  They  do  not  follow  any 
systematic  or  open-handed  procedure,  ex- 
cept in  cases  when  a  capable  man  with  a  stiff 
backbone  establishes  one  for  himself.  Fre- 
quently they  are  incapable  of  holding  exami- 
nations. In  other  cases  the  forms  of  an  exam- 
ination are  gone  through  with,  but  it  is  only  a 
farce.  The  opportunities  for  corruption  are 
open,  and  instances  thereof  are  not  unknown. 
We  have  in  this  country  no  proper  system  for 
determining  the  qualifications  of  teachers; 
there  are  no  adequate  safeguards  against  the 
issuance  of  certificates  to  persons  having  neither 
the  intellectual  qualifications,  nor  the  moral  fit- 
ness, nor  the  practical  common  sense,  essential 
in  an  instructor  of  youth. 

The  educational  problem  in  the  United  States 
is  continually  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. Our  population  is  advancing  rapidly,  and 
the  accretions  are  not  in  all  cases  desirable. 
We  have  yet  no  adequate  system  for  compelling 
attendance  upon  the  schools,  and  our  unedu- 
cated class  is  not  getting  smaller.  The  full  and 
permanent  success  of  our  form  of  government 
depends  upon  a  school  system  which  shall  be 
establish ea  upon,  so  firm  a  foundation  that  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  future,  no  matter  how  troublesome 
or  difficult  it  may  become.  Such  a  school  es- 
tablishment must  be  an  entirely  different  affair 
from  the  one  we  have  employed  in  the  earlier 
development  of  the  republic.  It  can  result  only 
from  more  general  governmental  aid  and  more 
direct  and  complete  governmental  control  of  the 
schools. 

It  is  an  accepted  doctrine  in  this  country  that 
governments  snail  exercise  only  such  powers  as 
are  necessary  to  attain  the  ends  of  government, 
that  the  general  government  shall  not  trench 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  states,  and  that  the 
states  shall  not  undertake  to  control  affairs 
which  may  as  well  be  left  to  localities.  It  is 
vital,  however,  that  there  shall  be  enough  of 
governmental  support  and  direction  in  all  school 
affairs  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
^-^se  for  which  schools  are  maintained. 


We  have  come  to  learn  in  the  course  of  time 
that  we  must  not  only  have  schools,  but  that  we 
must  have  a  comprehensive,  harmonious,  and 
progressive  system  of  schools.  By  almost  com- 
mon consent  in  our  generation,  there  must  be 
firmly  established  a  general  system  of  education 
which  shall  be  adequately  supported  and  wisely 
directed,  which  shall  be  free  to  all,  as  a  common 
right. 

If  states  may  rightfully  take  charge  of  a  gen- 
eral educational  system  among  their  people  to 
some  extent,  then  they  may  and  must  do  so  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end  for 
which  an  educational  system  is  maintained,  and 
states  must  more  thoroughlv  and  effectually 
supervise  and  direct  school  affairs  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  if  they  would  make  sure  of 
universal  education,  to  an  extent  which  will 
justify  general  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools. 
The  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  determined  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  state  authorities  acdng 
pursuant  to  general  and  well-known  regulations. 
If  experience  has  taught  anything,  it  is  that  nor- 
mal training  is  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  a 
good  teacher.  If  all  our  teachers  could  be  re- 
quired to  secure  their  certificates  only  at  the  end 
of  a  regular  course  of  professional  work  in  a 
Normal  School,  maintained  and  directed  by  the 
state,  it  would  be  well,  but  that  is  clearly  im- 
practicable. 

If  teachers  could  be  licensed  directly  and  ex- 
clusively by  state  boards  or  state  superintend- 
ents, pursuant  to  stated  and  public  examinations 
governed  by  published  regulations,  the  work 
would  undoubtedly  be  well  done,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  school  system  would  unquestion- 
ably be  protected.  But  it  is  better  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  government  to 
which  we  have  been  schooled,  for  states  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  matter  through  local  officers, 
than  exclusively  through  officials  so  far  removed 
from  the  people.  What  is  necessary  is  that  the 
official,  whatever  his  grade  or  station,  shall  be 
the  agent  of  and  be  made  to  carry  out  a  system, 
rather  than  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  or  caprice. 
Examining  and  licensing  teachers  by  one  man 
or  by  a  small  body  of  men  will  never  have  public 
confidence  unless  the  action  is  open-handed 
and  above-board,  governed  by  a  fixed  and  well 
understood  system  of  procedure  which  will  do 
away  with  any  likelihood  of  things  being  done 
about  which  the  public  do  not  know.  Good 
systems  work  well  and  save  a  great  deal  of  wear 
and  tear  upon  men ;  there  is  a  possibility  of  bad 
or  weak  men  getting  into  official  stations,  and 
even  good  men  go  astray  now  and  then. 

How  is  the  state  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  over  a  wide  expanse  of  terri- 
tory, embracing  great  cities  as  well  as  sparsely 
settled  country,  if  not  through  normal  schools, 
or  State  officials  directly  ?  It  may  do  so  through 
city  superintendents  or  county  or  district  com- 
missioners. In  that  case  it  should  make  sure 
that  they  are  able  to  show  proper  qualifications. 
It  may  provide  that  certificates  shall  be  granted 
only  after  stated  public  examinations,  which 
shall  be  conducted,  at  least  in  part,  in  writing. 
The  question  papers  should  previously  be  pre- 
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sented  to  and  approved  by  the  state  board,  and 
kept  for  the  subsequent  inspection  of  any  in- 
terested person.  The  answer  paper  should  also 
be  kept  on  file  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
persons  interested.  Now,  if  in  addition  to  this, 
examinations  are  held  simultaneously  through- 
out the  state  upon  s];>ecified  days,  and  if  the 
question  papers  are  first  prepared  by  the  state 
authorities  smd  forwarded  to  the  local  superin- 
tendent or  commissioner  under  seal,  to  be 
opened  only  after  the  class  has  assembled,  and 
if  the  answer  papers  of  such  candidates  as  the 
local  examiner  approves,  are  forwarded  to  the 
State  Department  for  review  and  approval,  the 
arrangement  is  still  more  perfect,  for  it  has  the 
advantage  of  uniformity  throughout  the  state. 

In  this  way  the  state  does  not  undertake  to 
say  who  shall  teach  in  the  public  schools,  but  it 
does  say,  as  it  ought  to,  who  shall  not  do  so.  It 
eliminates  favoritism,  from  the  problem,  it  pro- 
tects the  local  officials,  it  puts  candidates  upon 
their  merits,  it  helps  the  capable  and  the  worthy, 
it  gains  and  holds  public  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools.  Holdihg  the  stand- 
ards of  qualification  in  its  own  hands,  it  can 
make  them  low  at  first  and  raise  them  gradually 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  authority  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  ought  never  to  be  given  to  the  per- 
son or  board  having  the  power  to  employ 
teachers,  and  the  person  or  board  exercising 
one  power  ought  never  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  person  or  board  possessing  the  other. 

The  certificates  should  be  so  fi'amed  as  to 
conform  to  the  examination  upon  which  they 
are  based.  They  should  show  upon  their  face 
just  what  they  are  worth.  They  should  indicate 
when  and  where  and  upon  what  subjects  the 
holder  was  examined,  and  the  standing  upon 
each  study  covered  by  the  examination.  TTiey 
should  be  made  for  a  comparatively  brief  time 
in  the  lowest  grade,  and  the  time  should  be 
lengthened  as  the  grade  advances,  until  the 
teacher  is  relieved  from  all  further  examination 
and  given  a  life  certificate.  This  gives  teachers 
something  to  work  for ;  it  stimulates  effort  all 
along  the  line ;  it  aids  the  most  worthy,  and  se- 
cures and  holds  for  the  school  system  the  best 
and  most  experienced.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  is  arranged  that  the  lower  grade  certificates 
shall  never  be  issued  to  the  same  person  more 
than  a  given  number  of  times,  tnat  the  new 
comers  must  make  some  progress  or  go  out,  an 
additional  incentive  to  industry  is  introduced 
which  will  not  fail  to  be  efifectual. 

After  a  brief  recess,  the  discussion  of  Sup- 
erintendent Draper's  paper  was  opened  by 
State  Supt.  E.  E.  Higbee,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Great  difficulties  must  be  met  in  the  effort  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  those  desiring  to 
enter  upon  any  public  vocation.  After  once 
entering  upon  the  practical  duties  of  the  voca- 
tion, the  success  of  the  candidate  may  be  re- 
garded the  most  secure  and  ready  test  of 
qualification. 

In  the  legal  profession  the  lawyer's  actual 
success  in  practice,  his  pleas  before  the  jud^e, 
his  arguments  before  the  jurors,  and  his  wise 


counsel  to  parties  entering  upon  any  form  of 
litigation  or  business,  form  a  fair  test  of  his  gen- 
ersu  and  specific  Qualifications  for  the  work  of 
his  calling.  But  all  these  tests  are  wanting  in 
reference  to  the  novitiate  who  has  had  no  pro- 
fessional experience.  Hence  it  has  been  found 
necessary  among  lawyers  to  guard  with  great 
care  against  the  danger  of  incompetency,  by 
testing  the  qualifications  of  those  becoming 
students  at  law,  as  well  as  of  those  who  wish  to 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  as  actual  practitioners. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  other  professions. 
The  physician  must  have  his  well-attested  cre- 
dentials before  entering  upon  his  professional 
work,  so  also  the  clergyman,  and  $o  also  the 
teacher. 

There  are  three  classes  of  teachers  whose 
qualifications  are  to  be  ascertained  through  the 
test  of  examinations,  or  close,  critical  inspec- 
tions :  First,  that  large  body  of  candidates  who 
have  had  no  practical  experience  in  teaching ; 
second,  those  candidates  who  have  had  some 
professional  experience,  and  desire  to  have 
their  advanced  professional  skill  properly  and 
officially  recognized ;  and  third,  those  that  are  in 
our  normal  schools,  fitting  themselves  by  spe- 
cific professional  studies  and  practice  for  their 
chosen  calling. 

The  first  offers  the  most  difficulties.  All  the 
examinations  in  either  class  must  be  by  State 
authority,  and  under  proper  legal  regulations 
and  limitations'.  But  in  the  case  of  the  first 
class  of  candidates,  insomuch  as  no  data  of  pro- 
fessional experience  can  come  into  view,  the 
examination  must  chiefiy  concern  itself  with 
scholastic  attainments  and  personal  character, 
and  should  be  as  rigid  and  sifting  as  the  condi- 
tions and  the  locality  will  allow.  It  has  gener- 
ally been  found  most  convenient  to  adopt  the 
county  divisions  of  a  State  already  definitely 
fixed,  and  commission  a  qualified  Superintend- 
ent of  each  county  to  conduct  these  examina- 
tions under  certain  clearly  defined  limits; 
namely,  that  the  established  minimum  course  of 
studies  must  be  thoroughly  taken  up  by  the 
examined,  that  no  study  whatever  should  be 
taught  by  any  teacher  who  has  not  been  ex- 
amined therein,  and  that  proper  notice  be  given 
of  the  examinations,  that  the  school  boards  may 
be  present  if  so  desiring. 

The  certificate  based  upon  such  an  examina- 
tion must  be  a  provisional  one.    The  examina- 
tions discover  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches 
embraced  in  the  State  curriculum,  a  good  de- 
gree of  general  information,  a  spirit  of  studious, 
inauiry,  an  earnestness  of  moral  character,  and 
a  dawning  sense  of  professional  responsibility,, 
but  nothing  more.    As  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
with  any  positiveness,  that  he  will  prove  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  without  this  important  proviso, 
that,  if  he  carry  into  the  ethical  work  of  the- 
school-room  the  application  of  his  attainments, 
and  general  culture  of  life,  he  will  become  a:. 
good    professional   teacher.     The    certificate... 
from  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  - 
be  provisional,  and  valid  only  for  a  brief  period, 
a  period  never  longer  than  one  year.    The  cer- 
tificate should  be  within  the  full  jurisdiction  of  ' 
the  commissioned  County  Superintendent,  ex-- 
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cepting  the  limitations  already  referred  to.  If 
occasion  arises  from  serious  complaints,  or  the 
discovery  of  great  defect  in  administration,  or 
otherwise  by  means  of  critical  inspection,  the 
Superintendent  should  have  power  to  annul  the 
certificate ;  or  if  the  school  directors  discover 
moral  incompetency,  they  should  exercise  the 
right  of  jurisdiction,  and  dismiss  the  teacher. 

With  a  fixed  curriculum  there  is  no  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  the  State  Superintendent's 
formulating  the  questions  which  the  County 
Superintendents  should  use,  and  filing  away  in 
his  office  the  questions  and  answers  of  such  a 
tentative  work  as  that  relating  to  a  provisional 
certificate.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  candidates,  injustice  may  sometimes  be 
done,  and  that  there  should  be  the  right  of  ap- 
peal. By  opening  this  door,  in  all  probability 
the  poorer  class  ofcandidates  would  be  a  source 
of  continual  worriment  to  all  concerned,  and 
lower  the  whole  character  of  the  examinations. 
The  effort  should  be  to  elevate  the  necessary 
requirements  of  the  County  Superintendent,  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  his  selfish  use  of 
his  office. 

In  regard  to  the  second  class,  everything 
must  depend  upon  the  close  and  critical  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  to  know  whether  the  teacher 
is  worthy  to  be  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  pro- 
fessional teacher.  His  whole  system  of  work, 
and  his  influence  for  good  in  awakening  stud- 
ious habits  among  the  children,  the  power  of  his 
personal  presence  in  the  school- room,  must 
come  under  inspection  close  and  frequent,  and 
if  all  this  be  satisfactory,  he  can  safely  pass  be- 
yond the  ranks  of  a  provisional  teacher.  The 
judge  of  all  this  must  be  the  inspector  himself, 
assisted  by  what  he  may  gain  from  the  best  edu- 
cated men  of  the  community  whose  judgment 
may  be  of  value.  Beyond  this  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  the  county  superintendent  should 
not  extend.  A  new  body  of  examiners  should 
now  enter  the  field  to  give  the  last  certificate 
which  claims  permanency.  The  county  supn 
erintendent  and  school  directors,  however, 
prepare  the  way  for  this,  and  their  preparatory 
endorsement  of  the  candidate  for  the  higher 
examination  should  be  made  an  obligation  of 
law.  This  new  committee  of  examiners,  while 
within  the  county,  should  not  have  sole  jurisdic- 
tion. The  whole  work  should  be  submitted  to 
the  highest  authority  of  the  State,  which  should 
now  come  in  and  review  the  whole  case  before 
giving  what  may  be  termed  a  permanent  com- 
mission to  teach. 

The  third  is  a  very  distinct  class,  and  there 
are  very  many  elements  to  help  in  ascertaining 
qualifications.  The  school  itself,  which  as  a 
State  Normal  School,  is  subject  to  State  supervis- 
ion in  its  whole  work ;  the  frequent  tests  which  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  have  applied,  and  the 
examination  by  State  authority  of  all  candidates 
for  graduation  help.  Yet  even  with  all  these, 
'  no  higher  grade  of  certificate  can  be  given  with 
;any  degree  of  safety,  than  that  of  ^o<k1  scholar- 
rship  in  the  branches  of  study,  a  fair  knowledge 
'Of  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education,  and 
a  careful  study  and  practice  of  methods  in  the 
imodel  school.    Not  yet  can  we  say  what  power 


may  be  shown  when  the  actual  school-room  is 
entered,  when  the  solemn  relation  of  teacher 
and  taught  is  pressed  upon  the  consciousness, 
when  mind  meets  mind  and  will  meets  will,  and 
soul  looks  into  soul— <leep  answering  to  deep. 
So  even  here  the  certificate  should  not  have 
permanent  validity  beyond  what  it  certifies  to. 
It  must  be  limited  until  full  professional  success 
warrants  the  closing  diploma  which  makes  the 
page  a  belted  knight  now  ready  to  enter  the  hsts 
as  one  whose  mettle  has  been  fully  tried. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Ex- 
County  Supt.  W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  New- 
town, Pa.  It  is  easy  to  formulate  a  system, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  proper  men  to 
work  it  wisely.  The  county  superintend- 
ent in  Pennsylvania  is  elected  by  the  school 
oflftcers  of  the  towns,  and  holds  office  three 
years.  He  has  great  power,  and  is  brought, 
in  the  examinations  of  teachers,  in  personal 
contact  with  them.  Written  examinations 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Many  can 
answer  in  words  accurately,  and  yet  have 
no  adequate  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
The  examiner  should  have  more  time  for  the 
proper  examination  of  teachers. 

State  Supt.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota, 
followed  in  this  discussion  :  The  duty  of  the 
State  to  tax  its  property  for  the  support  of 
popular  education  is  the  basis  of  the  law  re- 
quiring every  parent  to  send  his  children  to 
school.  The  obligation  laid  upon  the  tax- 
payer and  the  parent  imply  the  correspond- 
ing obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
guarantee  that  the  money  of  the  State  shall 
be  expended  for  the  support  of  competent 
instruction  for  the  children  of  the  State. 
This  means  that  the  State  should  see  to  it 
that  some  effectual  method  of  certifying 
teachers  should  be  provided  by  the  State. 
The  general  ^nd  governing  principles  should 
be  agreed  upon  here.  The  details  and 
adaptation  in  methods  and  machinery  must 
be  left  to  the  several  states. 

GREETINGS  FROM  THE  "GOLDEN  GATE.*' 

The  following  telegram  was  read  from 
Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  California: 

To  President  Dough ertv :  The  local  Executive 
Committee  of  San  Francisco  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  meeting  of  1 888,  by  resolution, 
hereby  sends  cordial  and  fraternal  greetings  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  Department  now  in  session  at 
the  nation's  capital,  wishing  you  a  most  interesting 
and  profitable  meeting.  The  invitation  heretofore 
extended  to  you  all  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation here  next  July,  is  hereby  renewed  and  spec- 
ially emphasized.  1  he  most  complete  arrangements 
are  making  to  insure  the  success  not  only  of  the  gen- 
eral, but  of  the  department  meetings,  and  to  extend 
to  our  guests  a  genuine  Califomian  welcome.  It  is 
desired  that  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Sup- 
erintendence shall  confidently  assure  the  people  of 
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their  respective  states  that  they  cannot  come  to  Cali- 
fornia next  July  by  so  many  thousands  that  they  shall 
not  each  go  back  feeling  that  he  or  she  has  been  the 
special  and  honored  guest  of  the  occasion. 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  President, 
Jos.  H.  Pryor,  Secretary, 

The  Association  ordered  an  appropriate 
response  to  be  made  by  the  officers.  State 
Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  being  called  upon, 
made  a  detailed  statement  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  great  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 
The  paper,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"'Are  Normal  Schools,  as  they  exist  in  the 
several  States,  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
work  for  which  they  were  established  ?  "  by 
ex- State  Supt.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  read  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  Dr.  W.  having  been  so  disabled 
by  a  fall  upon  the  ice  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  We 
hope  to  present  his  paper  in  full  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Journal, 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  Massachu- 
setts, followed  in  the  discussion. 

The  first  Normal  School  in  this  country  was 
opened  at  the  old  town  of  Lexington,  July  3, 
1839.  ^^  ^^  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
scientific  instruction  to  those  persons  who  were 
to  be  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  com- 
monweahh.  This  instruction  would  naturally 
direct  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  teaching 
rather  than  to  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  to 
be  taught. 

The  legislature  placed  the  government  of  the 
normal  school  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  Board  was  without 
experience  in  the  management  of  such  institu- 
tions. They  were  in  doubt  concerning  the 
standard  to  be  fixed  for  admission  to  the  school, 
the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  length 
of  time  to  be  given  for  its  completion,  and  the 
standard  for  graduation.  No  candidates  asking 
for  admission  could  be  found  who  were  pre- 
pared to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
common  English  branches  of  study,  much  less 
to  enter  at  once  upon  a  professional  course  of 
instruction  for  teaching.  The  schools  were 
compelled  to  take  those  who  asked  to  be  taken, 
and  to  put  them  over  an  academical  course  of 
instruction  before  a  professional  course  was  pos- 
sible. There  has  always  been  a  complaint  that 
the  normal  schools  spend  too  mucn  time  in 
academical  work  and  too  little  in  that  which 
may  properly  be  called  professional.  The  crit- 
icism has  a  foundation  in  fact,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  over-severe,  for  in  my  experience 
I  have  never  known  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  normal  classes  to  be  fully  provided  with 
the  elementary  knowledge  he  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  communicate  when  he  takes  up  his  work 


in  the  public  schools.  The  present  entering 
classes  of  the  normal  schools  are  better  pre- 
pared for  a  professional  course  of  study  than 
those  of  former  times.  This  will  relieve  from 
much  academical  work  which  has  been  re- 
quired in  connection  with  professional  study. 
We  may  expect  that  the  public  schools  will 
sometime  become  so  good  that  their  graduates 
may  be  admitted  to  our  teachers'  seminaries 
fitted  to  enter  at  once  upon  professional  study. 

When  the  normal  graduate  enters  the  public 
school  as  a  teacher,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
direct  his  pupils  to  the  accomplishment  of  three 
ends:  i .  To  acquiring  knowledge.  2.  To  learn- 
ing a  method  of  using  his  faculties,  p.  To  se- 
curing their  right  development.  If  this  is 
true,  the  work  in  the  normal  schools  should 
consist  of  those  exercises  that  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  give  their  pupil  teachers  this  directing 
power.  That  such  a  result  may  follow  a  course 
of  training  in  the  normal  schools  some  favorable 
conditions  must  exist.  The  pupils  who  enter 
the  normal  classes  must  be  of  good  original 
material.  They  must  have  sound  bodies, 
strong  minds,  and  good  hearts.  They  must 
also  be  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  the  branches  of  learning  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
public  school  studies  should  be  included  in  the 
normal  course  of  instruction,  and  they  should 
be  taken  up  in  order,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing more  philosophical  ideas,  for  making  a  list 
of  topics  on  each,  such  as  will  present  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  the  best  manner  for  teaching 
and  study,  for  the  best  means  of  illustrating  the 
topics,  and  for  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some 
skill  in  teaching  them  to  others.  These  topics 
should  be  objects  of  careful  study,  so  that  the 
philosophy  of  their  selection  and  arrangement 
may  be  discovered. 

The  class  exercises  of  the  normal  schools 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts.  One  should 
consist  of  a  review  by  the  class  of  the  previous 
lesson  taught  by  the  regular  teacher,  and  it 
should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
same  method  employed  in  his  teaching.  The 
effect  of  presenting  the  topics  by  teaching  them 
will  be  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  contriving  the 
means  of  illustration  in  handling  them  before 
the  class,  and  in  directinp^  the  minds  of  others 
to  an  independent  investigation  for  knowledge, 
and  to  that  sort  of  activity  which  produces  a 
good  training  of  the  mind.  The  other  part  of 
the  recitation  hour  should  be  devoted  to  pre- 
senting an  advanced  lesson  by  the  regular 
teacher  of  the  class. 

Its  immediate  object  should  be  to  provide  the 
pupil  teachers  with  a  set  of  advanced  topics, 
with  a  proper  means  of  illustrating  them,  and 
with  a  method  of  study,  all  of  which  may  then 
be  intelligently  used  in  a  preparation  for  the 
next  review.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
true  teaching  consists  in  simply  directing  the 
learner  in  his  investigations,  and  encouraging 
him  to  use  his  strength  in  the  exercise.  All 
lessons  in  the  course  should  be  taken  up  in  this 
way,  and  with  special  reference  to  teacntng  the 
same  in  the  public  schools.  The  lecture  method 
is  a  vicious  one,  and  for  two  reasons.    It  pre- 
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sents  the  wrong  occasions  for  knowledge,  and 
for  skill  in  independent  discovery  of  the  truth, 
and  it  furnishes  no  opportunity  for  practice  in 
teaching.  In  the  second  year  of  tne  normal 
course  the  pupil  teacher  will  be  prepared  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  principles  of  teaching 
and  to  a  method  founded  upon  them.  This  in- 
troduces the  study  of  the  mind  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  that  control  it  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  that  facility  in  the  exercise  of 
its  faculties  which  we  call  mental  discipline. 

It  has  been  found  that  theoretical  knowledge 
is  not  enough  to  insure  success  in  teaching. 
No  one  can  be  sure  that  he  has  a  true  theory, 
even  if  he  has  obtained  it  independent  of  prac- 
tice in  teaching  children  of  such  ages  and  states 
of  mind  as  are  found  in  the  public  schools. 
Every  normal  school  should  include  in  its  or- 
ganization a  practice  school  in  which  the  normal 
pupils  may  acquire  skill  in  teaching.  Their 
knowledge  of  principles  and  methods  will  guide 
them  in  every  phase  of  their  work.  They  will 
not  now  teach  at  random  without  knowing  be- 
forehand what  will  come  of  it.  They  will  now 
teach  and  govern  with  reference  to  that  self- 
control  which  is  the  great  end  to  be  secured  by 
all  intellectual  and  moral  activity,  and  when 
they  go  from  their  training  schools  to  the  public 
schools  it  will  appear  that  they  already  have 
had  a  successful  experience.  Exercises  in  the 
practice  classes  should  always  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  skilled  teachers,  and  subject  to  their 
intelligent  criticism.  This  will  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  bad  habits  which,  when  once  formed, 
hold  one  in  their  relentless  grasp  forever.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  normal  school  the  student 
should  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  ed- 
ucation, that  the  experiences  of  the  past  may 
throw  their  light  on  the  future. 

Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  editor  of  the  New 
York  School  fournal^  said  that  all  normal 
school  work  in  this  country  has  been  ham- 
pered by  academic  work.  This  is  both  an 
historical  and  a  present  fact,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  necessity.  The  studying 
of  a  new  subject  and  the  studying  of  how  to 
teach  that  subject  are  entirely  different 
things,  and  if  pursued  at  the  same  time  are 
not  only  very  liable  to  lead  to  confusion,  but 
they  will  confuse  those  who  have  not  good 
minds.  Almost  the  whole  work  of  a  true 
normal  school  is  yet  untouched. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  said 
that  the  normal  schools  have  done  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  Many  of  our  representa- 
tive educators  have  had  their  training  at 
these  schools.  They  have  raised  the  ideal 
of  the  artistic  teacher. 

Prof.  A.-  G.  Boyden,  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  said  one  of  the  difficulties  is  that  the 
normal  schools  have  not  yet  a  full  supply  of 
the  best  material  out  of  which  to  make  good 
teachers.  They  are  growing  and  are  ac- 
complishing their  work,  but  have  not  yet 
reached  the  highest  ideal  of  their  friends. 


He  alluded  to  the  criticism  that  these  schools 
are  not  doing  normal  work.  We  must  as 
teachers  of  normal  schools  take  such  persons 
as  we  can  get,  and  fit  them  for  educational 
work  as  best  we  can.  As  the  public  schools 
supply  better  educated  material,  then  the 
normal  schools  can  confine  their  work  to 
teaching  only. 

NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

U.  S.  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  was 
introduced  and  presented  his  plan  for  a 
National  Normal  School.  "The  preserva- 
tion of  this  country  depends  upon  the  unity 
of  all  the  sections  of  the  land.  We  might 
have  an  institution  of  learning  in  Wash- 
ington that  would  tend  to  nationalize  edu- 
cational work.  A  national  school  to  educate 
teachers  under  national  patronage  must  be 
moulded  largely  by  the  educators  of  this 
country.  We  do  thb  for  the  members  of 
the  army  and  the  navy,  at  vast  expense. 
Why  not  do  the  same  for  the  teachers,  that 
they  may  defend  us  against  the  enemy  of 
all  republican  institutions,  ignorance?  If 
the  members  of  this  National  Association 
will  favor  such  a  national  university,  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  this  institution  will  become  a  fact." 

A  special  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  subject  a  year  hence. 

ILLITERACY  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh, 
offered  the  following  resolution  in  reference 
to  illiteracy  in  states  and  territories.  He 
said  that  the  last  census  contains  many 
gross  mistakes  in  estimating  this  illiteracy. 
The  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  Bureau, 
whose  function  it  is  to  prepare  the  Census 
Table  of  the  United  States,  be  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  securing  reliable  information,  show- 
ing the  degree  of  illiteracy  throughout  the  sev- 
eral states  and  territories  of  the  Union. 

MORAL  TRAINING. 
The  subject  of  the  evening  address  was 
**The  present  need  of  moral  training  in  the 
public  schools."     It  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Is  the  discipline  of  our  schools  a  moral  one, 
and,  if  not,  in  what  respect  is  it  deficient  ?  It 
remains  only  to  state  what  is  really  accom- 
plished by  the  school  established  on  a  peculiar 
secular  basis.  The  pillars  on  which  public 
school  education  rests  are  behavior  or  deport- 
ment, and  scholarship.  The  first  requisite  of 
the  school  is  order :  each  pupil  must  be  taught 
first  and  foremost  to  conform  his  behavior  to  a 
general  standard.  Only  thus  can  the  schools  as 
a  community  exist  and  fulfil  their  function.  In 
the  outset,  therefore,  a  whole  family  of  virtues 
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are  taught  the  pupil,  and  these  are  taught  so 
thoroughly,  ana  so  constantly  enforced,  that 
they  become  fixed  in  his  character.  The 
method  of  this  moral  training  is,  like  that  which 
rules  everywhere  in  the  practical  world,  one  of 
division  and  repetition.  The  duty  of  bein^  a 
well-behaved  pupil  is  not  a  vague  generality. 
It  divides  into  specific,  well-defined  duties. 

1.  Punctuality:  the  pupil  must  be  at  school  on 
time.  Sleep,  meals,  play,  business,  indisposition 
— all  must  give  way  to  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  external  recjuirement  of  time.  Punctuality 
does  not  end  with  getting  to  school.  While  in 
school  it  is  of  equal  importance.  Combination 
cannot  be  achieved  without  it.  The  pupil  must 
have  his  lessons  ready  at  the  appointed  time, 
must  rise  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  move  to  the  line, 
return ;  in  short,  go  through  all  the  evolutions 
with  equal  precision. 

2.  Regularity  is  punctuality  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem. Conformity  to  the  requirements  of  time 
in  a  particular  instance  is  punctuality;  made 
general  it  becomes  regularity.  Combination  in 
school  rests  on  these  two  virtues.  They  are  the 
most  elementary  ones  of  the  moral  code — its 
alphabet.  / 

This  age  is  called  the  age  of  productive  in- 
dustry. It  is  the  era  of  emancipation  of  each 
and  every  member  of  society  from  the  drudgery 
•  of  slavery  to  his  natural  wants.  The  emanci- 
pation is  effected  through  machinery.  Ma- 
chinery during  the  past  fifty  years  has  quad- 
rupled the  efficiency  of  human  industry.  With 
the  same  amount  of  labor  each  man  may  obtain 
four  times  the  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  or  for  one- fourth  of  the  labor  necessary 
fifty  years  ago  he  may  obtain  as  much  as  the 
laborer  of  that  period  did.  There  is  one  gen- 
eral training  especially  requisite  for  the  genera- 
tions of  men  who  are  to  act  as  directors  of  ma- 
chinery and  of  business  that  depends  upon  it. 
This  training  is  in  the  habits  of  punctusdity  and 
regularity. 

3.  Silence  is  the  basis  for  the  culture  of  inter- 
naiity  or  reflection — the  soil  in  which  thought 
grows.  The  pupil  is  therefore  taught  habits  of 
silence :  to  restrain  his  natural  animal  impulse 
to  prate  and  chatter,  or  to  excite  attention  by 
his  occupation  on  the  material  world  around 
him.  All  ascent  above  natural  being  arises 
through  this  ability  to  hold  back  the  mind  from 
utterance  of  the  immediate  impulse,  and  to  cor- 
rect its  one-sidedness  by  combination  and 
generalization.  The  largest  combination  and 
widest  generalization  is  the  deepest  and  truest. 
Thus  silence  in  the  school-room  has  a  ten-fold 
significance.  It  is  necessary  to  the  attainment 
ofcombination  with  others,  and,  besides  this,  it 
is  a  direct  discipline  in  the  art  of  combining  the 
diffused  and  feeble  efforts  of  the  pupil  himself. 

4.  The  school,  as  its  fourth  virtue  in  the  as- 
cending scale,  inculcates  truthfulness.  Truth  is 
the  basis  of  the  duties  of  a  man  towards  others. 
Truth  makes  free,  says  the  old  proverb.  No 
positive  relation  with  our  fellow-men  is  possible 
except  through  truth.  Earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity, honesty  and  reliabilityr  are  llie  virtues 
that  rest  directly  on  truthfulness.  The  vices 
founded  on  neglect  of  this  duty  are  lying,  de- 


ceit, hypocrisy,  cheating,  and  all  manner  of 
fraud ;  its  effects  on  society  are  to  produce  sus- 
picion and  distrust  among  men,  and  to  stifle  all 
spiritual  relationship.  « 

The  virtue  of  truthfulness  is  developed  in  a 
two-fold  way  in  the  school-room.  First,  by  the 
continual  discipline  of  the  recitation,  the  pupil 
is  required  to  be  accurate  and  comprehensive  in 
his  statements ;  he  is  taught  that  suppression  of 
essential  particulars  makes  his  statement  false ; 
he  is  held  strictly  accountable  to  know  what  he 
says,  f.  ^.,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  words  he  uses.  The  second 
mode  of  securing  truthfulness  is  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  discipline  to  the  behavior  of  the 
pupil.  Any  lack  of  truthfulness  in  the  pupil 
reveals  itself  at  once  in  his  struggles  to  conceal 
his  misdemeanors.  It  is  an  object  of  constant 
care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  suppress  lying 
and  dishonesty  in  whatever  forms  they  may 
manifest  themselves.  The  admonition  of  the 
teacher,  the  disgrace  felt  at  exposure  in  presence 
of  the  class,  are  most  powerful  caustics  to  re- 
move this  mora]  disorder. 

5.  The  duty  oi  justice  next  follows  that  of 
truthfulness,  and  finds  partly  its  presupposition 
in  the  latter.  Justice  can  be  taught  only  in  a 
community.  In  a  well-ordered  community  it 
grows  spontaneously.  A  system  of  measure 
estal^ished,  by  which  conformity  to  rule  and 
right  is  rewarded  by  recognition,  and  all  breach 
of  discipline  met  by  prompt  exposure,  appeals 
constantly  to  the  sense  of  justice  and  develops 
its  normal  exercise.  A  danger  lies,  however, 
in  certain  baneful  practices  sometimes  adopted 
by  educators.  On  the  supposition  that  the  child 
cannot  see  the  legitimate  and  healthy  results  of 
doing  his  duty  he  is  offered  a  special  reward  for 
it.  This  goes  far  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all 
morality.  The  feeling  of  responsibility  is  the 
essence  of  virtue,  and  an  extraneous  reward, 
held  up  as  the  end  sought,  tends  to  destroy  what 
little  internal  self-determination  the  pupil  may 
possess.  The  distinction  between  the  inclina- 
tion (the  "  I  want")  of  the  child,  and  his  true 
ideal  nature  (expressed  in  "I  ought,")  should  be 
continually' kept  before  the  child  and  not  con- 
fused by  concealing  the  duty  under  some  shape 
of  immediate  self-interest. 

6.  The  highest  virtue  in  our  list — kindness 
or  love  of  mankind — ^like  the  sense  of  justice, 
requires  a  community  for  its  culture — a  commu- 
nity which  like  the  school  brings  together  all 
classes  and  conditions,  and  subjects  them  to  the 
same  trials  and  the  same  standard  of  success. 
The  feeling  of  justice,  fostered  by  a  constant 
opportunity  to  see  through  the  adventitious 
wrappings  of  social  rank  and  condition  and 
observe  the  real  substance  of  the  chsu-acter, 
prepares  the  basis  for  kindness. 

Justice  proclaims  that  seeming  and  good  in- 
tent are  not  sufficient — ^there  must  be  adequate 
performance. 

I  wish  to  be  explicitly  understood  as  claiming 
only  that  public  school  education  is  moral  and 
completely  so,  on  its  own  basis;  that  it  lays  the 
basis  for  religion,  but  is  not  a  substitute  for  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  state  be- 
cause it  teaches  justice — it  only  prepares  an 
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indispensable  culture  for  the  citizen  of  the  state. 
The  state  must  exist;  religion  must  exist  and 
complement  the  structure  of  human  culture 
be^^un  in  moral  educati(ni.  But  it  is  better  for 
religion  that  independent  institutions — state  and 
school — establish  on  a  purely  secular  basis 
such  discipline  as  the  church  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  establishing  for  its  own  preser- 
vation, were  it  not  otherwise  provided. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia, 
opened  the  discussion.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  his  paper : 

The  need  of  moral  training  in  our  public 
schools  is  evident  from  the  object  of  these  insti- 
tutions. This  object  is  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  individual  and  society.  The  highest  wel- 
fare of  society  depends  upon  the  character  and 
actions  of  the  individual ;  so  that  in  its  final 
analysis  the  problem  of  education  consists  in 
determining  what  is  best  for  the  individual. 

A  scheme  of  popular  education  should  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
child.  An  accepted  analjrsis  of  the  mind  recog- 
nizes three  great  classes  of  powers — intellect, 
sensibility,  and  will,  out  of  which  grows  that 
popular  division  of  human  capacities  known  as 
the  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  natures. 
These  three  natures  rank  in  value  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  named.  The  intellectual  na* 
ture  brings  into  activity  but  a  single  part  of  our 
being— the  intellect.  The  aesthetic  nature, 
based  on  the  idea  of  beauty,  brings  into  activity 
both  intellect  and  sensibility ;  while  the  moral 
nature,  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the  right,  ex- 
ercises intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  moral  nature  stands  at  the 
head  of  man's  spiritual  constitution. 

This  order  of  excellence,  as  determined  by 
psychology,  corresponds  with  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  the  subject.  The  great  artist  is  usually 
g laced  higher  than  the  great  scientist,  and  no  one 
esitates  to  place  character  above  both  science 
and  art.  The  fame  of  Shakespeare  would  usu- 
ally be  preferred  to  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; 
and  Goethe  and  Schiller  will  live  longer  in  the 
hearts  of  the  German  people  than  I^ichte  and 
Hegel.  But  high  above  all  these  stands  the 
man  of  moral  character  and  heroic  deeds.  The 
world  weaves  green  laurels  for  its  thinkers, 
greener  ones  for  its  poets  and  artists,  but  far 
greener  and  brighter  ones  for  its  reformers  and 
moral  leaders. 

This  conception  of  the  value  of  the  moral 
element  indicates  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  its  culture.  The  elevation  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture above  moral  training  is  a  grievous  fault  of 
our  systems  of  education.  The  rank  of  students 
in  class  and  on  graduation  day  is  determined 
almost  entirely  from  an  intellectual  standpoint. 
Moral  culture  in  many  educational  institutions 
is  only  an  incidental  factor  in  the  result;  the 
standing  in  the  boat  club  or  base-ball  team  at- 
tracts more  attention  than  moral  culture  or  integ- 
rity of  character.  I  am  stating  a  fact,  and  not 
trying  to  show  how  it  might  be  different. 

For  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature  very  little 
provision  is  made.  Very  few  studies  in  the 
public  school  awaken  moral  ideas  or  feelings. 


and  none  of  them  put  into  activity  the  moral 
will.  Geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  etc.,  contain  no  moral  ideas, 
and  inspire  no  moral  action.  Literature,  as 
taught  in  a  few  schools  with  a  view  of  moral 
culture,  can  hardly  be  considered,  as  its  use  is 
so  exceptional.  History  is  about  the  only  study 
in  the  public  schools  that  appeals  to  the  moral 
feelings  or  arouses  a  purpose  in  the  moral  will. 

The  fact  that  confronts  us  in  view  of  these 
statements  is  that  our  scheme  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
the  highest  and  most  important,  part  of  the 
pupil's  nature.  The  formation  of  character, 
which  is  more  valuable  than  either  science  or 
art,  is  almost  entirely  unprovided  for  in  our 
public  school  curriculum.  Whatever  excuse 
can  be  offered,  the  bare  fact  that  confronts  us  is, 
that  while  our  public  schools  are  doing  much 
for  the  spread  of  popular  intelligence,  they  are 
doing  comparatively  little  for  the  cuhure  of  a 
higher  sense  of  honor  and  a  purer  life  among 
our  people. 

The  results  of  this  one-sided  system  of  educa- 
tion is  that  the  world  is  progressing  more  rapidly 
in  knowledge  than  in  character.  Science  is  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  in  investigation;  practical  in- 
ventions are  revolutionizing  our  method  of  busi- 
ness and  living ;  but  the  mor&l  life  of  the  country 
is  progressing  with  slow  and  lagging  pace.  And 
the  significance  of  this  fact  is  intensified  by  the 
consideration  that  most  of  this  progress  in 
morals  is  due  to  influences  outside  of  the  public 
school, — to  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  Sab- 
bath-school. 

The  great  need  of  moral  training  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  is  also  indicated  by  the  value  of  the 
moral  element  to  society  and  the  state.  Society 
and  the  state  are  the  products  of  the  ethicad 
ideas  of  mankind.  Without  the  idea  of  the 
right  and  corresponding  ideas  of  human  rights, 
mankind  will  be  little  better  than  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle. The  essence  of  law,  either  social  or  political, 
is  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is  right.  A  com- 
monwealth is  built  up,  not  by  the  principles  of 
science  nor  the  laws  of  beauty,  but  by  those 
lofty  conceptions  of  the  right,  obligation  and 
duty. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  interests  of  the 
individual  and  the  State  demand  the  moral 
training  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  pressing 
need  of  our  public  schools  to-dav  is  a  well- 
organized  and  wisely-administered  system  of 
moral  education. 

But  we  go  even  further  than  this,  and  claim 
that  we  should  have  not  only  moral,  but  religious 
instruction  in  our  public  schools ;  and  we  make 
this  claim  not  in  the  interests  of  the  church  or 
as  a  representative  of  the  same,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
education.  The  argument,  as  for  moral  educa- 
tion, is  based  upon  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

First,  man  has  a  religious  nature.  In  every 
human  breast  is  found,  in  ^erm  or  development, 
a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  Even  the  unde- 
vout  scientist  recognizes  the  existence  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Power  that  transcends  facts 
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and  phenomena.  Out  of  this  belief  grows  our  re- 
ligious nature,  and  upon  this  nature  are  founded 
the  highest  principles  of  duty  and  morality. 
Finding  such  a  principle  in  the  human  soul,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  demand  that  it  shall 
be  trained  and  developed. 

Second,  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  relig- 
ious nature  on  the  life  and  achievements  of 
mankind.  Even  science  has  received  its  great- 
est impetus  from  the  promptings  of  the  religious 
nature.  Religion  was  before  science,  and  was 
it  author  and  patron.  The  flame  of  science  and 
philosophy  was  kindled  and  preserved  by  relig- 
ion. The  learning  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  was 
with  the  priests ;  the  priesthood  watched  over 
and  preserved  the  light  of  knowledge  during 
the  dark  ages;  and  priests  went  down  into 
Spain  and  brought  up  the  learning  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  spread  it  over  Europe. 

Religion  has  also  been  the  source  of  highest 
excellence  to  the  fine  arts ;  the  masterpieces  of 
literature,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
were  inspired  by  rebgious  thought  and  feeling. 
And  the  value  of  man's  religious  nature  to  the 
State  is  no  less  important.  National  life  has 
been  deeply  influenced  by  the  religious  life  of 
the  people.  The  Crusades,  whose  influence  on 
the  civihzation  of  Europe  was  so  far-reaching, 
were  the  result  of  a  deep  religious  fervor  aroused 
by  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  best  elements  of  the 
unwritten  constitution  of  England  are  due  to  the 
religious  forces  working  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people.  Our  own  country  was  founded 
and  nursed  in  the  religious  convictions  of  Penn, 
Baltimore,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  From  the 
oath  in  the  country  justice's  court  to  the  morn- 
ing prayer  in  the  national  capitol,  we  show  our 
faith  in  the  relation  of  divine  influences  to  con- 
stitutional liberty. 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  value  of  the 
religious  nature  to  science,  art,  and  the  State, 
the  conclusion  that  our  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation should  make  provision  for  the  culture  of 
this  nature  is  inevitable  and  irrefutable.  Such 
a  provision,  notwithstanding  that  the  work  is 
difficult  and  delicate,  is  entirely  practicable. 
The  church  is  demanding  it,  and  the  large  ma- 
jority of  good  people  of  every  sect  and  creed 
will  welcome  and  sustain  it.  We  should  remove 
the  reproach  that  our  public  schools  are  "  God- 
less schools,"  and  provide  not  only  for  moral 
but  for  religious  culture  in  our  system  of  pop- 
ular education. 

State  Supt.  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  said 
that  if  children  are  to  be  trained  to  live 
moral  lives,  their  teachers  ought  to  be  God- 
fearing, model  men  and  women ;  that  the 
way  the  world  has  been  led  to  be  better  was 
by  example,  and  that  the  present  moral 
sutus  of  the  schools  was  better  than  ever 
before,  whatever  might  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Supt.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  thought  that 
the  present  system  of  public  education  was 
a  success  morally.  He  gave  statistics  to 
show  that  the  inmates  of  jails  and  reforma- 


tories show  an  exceedingly  small  per  cent, 
of  public  school  pupils.  The  products  of 
our  system  would  compare  favorably  with 
the  products  of  the  system  prevailing  in 
France,  where  science  and  religion  are 
taught  together. 

Supt.  Gove,  of  Colorado,  claimed  that 
the  prodifct  of  the  public  schools  occupies  a 
higher  moral  plane  than  all  the  denomina- 
tional schools  together. 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND   TEACHER, 

Dr.  John  E.  Bradley,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  read  a  very 
practical  and  suggestive  paper  on  the  topic, 
"The  Superintendent  and  Teacher." 

In  considering  the  subject  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  he  assumed,  ^r^/,  that 
the  superintendent  of  schools  is  directed 
and  sustained  by  an  intelligent  and  judicious 
board  of  public  instruction,  zealously  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  education ;  and, 
second^  that  the  superintendent  is  himself 
possessed  of  like  generous  qualities  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose.  Nowhere  will  a  man 
more  constantly  need  a  keen  insight  and 
firm  grasp  of  details.  In  no  other  position 
are  a  kindly  appreciation  of  diverse  inter- 
ests, an  abounding  faith  in  human  nature, 
and  an  indomitable  persistence  in  sound 
convictions,  more  important. 

The  relation  of  superintendent  and 
teacher  should  be  one  of  intelligent  and 
cordial  cooperation.  Progress  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  as  in  all  other  things,  is  by 
organization ;  by  division  of  responsibility 
and  differentiation  of  labor.  If  various  de- 
partments of  work  are  to  be  successfully  co- 
ordinated, some  one  must  have  authority 
to  direct  them.  Unity  in  results  requires 
unity  in  direction.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  teacher's  average  period  of  service 
is  only  two  years,  and  that  many  rooms 
have  a  change  of  teachers  every  few  months, 
the  problem  of  procuring  and  selecting 
teachers  becomes  exceedingly  important,  and 
requires  the  utmost  skill  of  the  superinten- 
dent. Youth,  inexperience,  crudeness,  are 
among  the  more  common,  but  not  always 
the  most  serious  disqualifications  of  candi- 
dates. Lack  of  thorough  scholarship  ought 
to  be  an  effectual  bar  to  appointment. 
When  the  supply  of  well-educated  teachers 
exceeds  the  demand,  why  should  we  ap- 
point those  who  cannot  pass  an  examina- 
tion  in  the  leading  academic  branches  ?  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  superintendent  to 
make  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office  secure 
during  good  service ;  to  create  an  enthusi- 
asm for  improved  results  in  school  work ;  to 
assist  teachers  to  make  school  so  attractive 
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as  to  hold  pupils  till  their  education  can  be 
carried  far  enough  to  fit  them  for  life.  The 
teacher  who  scolds  and  clings  to  corporal 
punishment  has  her  counterpart  in  the  su- 
perintendent who  rules  his  little  dominion 
with  sharp  criticism  and  a  narrow  demand 
that  all  shall  teach  in  the  same  way. 

The  second  paper  was  read  *  by  Rev. 
A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  N,  E,  Journal 
of  Education, 

The  American  school  system  must  pre- 
pare itself  for  the  criticism  of  prejudice. 
It  will  not  stand  simply  as  an  aggregate  of 
independent  good  schools.  An  unlimited 
number  of  good  teachers  working  inde- 
pendently will  not  make  the  system  secure. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  school  is  what  the 
teacher  is,  it  is  not  true  that  the  school  sys- 
tem is  what  the  teacher  is.  The  teacher  is 
the  unit  of  force,  not  the  school  committee, 
not  the  superintendent.  There  is  no  power 
in  the  world  that  can  make  a  good  school 
without  a  good  teacher ;  but  he  may  work 
skillfully,  faithfully,  heroically,  and  still  be 
helpless  in  unifying  the  system.  A  hard- 
working teacher  who  does  his  best  needs  the 
assistance  of  intelligent,  discriminating  su- 
pervision. The  superintendent  is  not  a 
"boss**  over  the  teachers;  is  not  a  spy  upon 
them;  is  not  to  teach  by  proxy  through 
them.  He  need  not  be  a  better  teacher, 
usually  is  not  as  good  a  one  as  some  of  those 
under  him.  The  superintendent  occupies  a 
distinct  and  important  position;  he  is  to 
unify  the  work  of  all  the  teachers;  to  help 
each  to  adjust  his  work  to  that  of  the  others. 
Smce  there  must  be  grades,  it  is  of  prime 
importance  that  each  teacher  knows  what 
his  share  is  to  be,  as  he  cannot  know  it 
without  the  assistance  of  intelligent  and  ju- 
dicious supervision.  If  there  are  five  pri- 
mary buildings  to  feed  one  grammar,  and 
five  grammar  to  feed  one  high  school,  and 
each  has  a  first-class  principal,  there  is  the 
more  need  that  some  one  mind  shall  advise 
them  how  best  to  work  effectively. 

All  that  the  superintendent  does  in  the 
school  is  to  be  done  through  the  teacher ;  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pupils  directly, 
that  is  the  teacher's  work.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  parents,  that  is  the  com- 
mittee's work.  The  committee  and  teachers 
ought  to  have  little  to  do  with  each  other 
except  through  him.  He  must  be  an  edu- 
cator in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The 
teacher  may  be  such,  but  he  does  not  need 
to  be.  Many  of  the  best  teachers  have  not 
been  philosopliers.  If  the  teacher  knows 
methods  he  can  teach  without  the  funda- 
mental principles.     But  the  superintendent 


cannot  do  good  work  without  having  a 
philosophy ;  he  must  know  all  systems,  and 
the  working  of  all  experiments,  in  every 
city  and  town  of  importance;  he  must 
know  how  to  make  his  system  a  success  with 
the  teaching  force  at  his  command.  It 
takes  no  skill  to  make  good  schools  if  one 
can  choose  all  the  teachers  and  get  the  best 
in  the  state.  His  method  of  dealing  with 
teachers  must  depend  largely  upon  the  kind 
of  teachers  at  his  command.  He  is  to  con- 
cern himself  chiefly  with  the  best  methods 
of  securing  new  teachers  and  of  dealing 
with  those  now  in  service.  He  cannot 
make  good  schools  if  he  must  take  such  ma- 
terial as  personal  interest,  political  or  secta- 
rian prejudices,  inspire  the  committee  to 
elect.  If  he  must  take  his  material  from 
the  training  school,  he  must  have  the  power 
to  decide  whether  the  candidates  for  the 
school  give  reasonable  promise  of  succe^ 
with  training,  and  that  training  must  be 
equal  to  the  emergency.  If  he  can  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  teachers  of  success- 
ful experience  by  seeing  them  in  their 
schools,  there  is  no  excuse  for  his  not  hav- 
ing the  best  work.  To  know  how  to  get 
the  best  teachers ;  to  direct  their  work  to 
the  best  advantage  with  the  least  friction ; 
to  keep  them  loyal,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  their  individuality,  is  to  make  a  success 
of  the  school  work  of  a  city  or  town. 

Mr.  George  J.  Luckeysaid  that  the  super- 
intendent should  have  qualifications  to  suit 
the  locality  where  he  is  to  do  service.  There 
is  one  thing  every  superintendent  should  do, 
he  should  work  to  make  the  teachers'  calling 
a  profession.  There  is  no  class  of  people 
to-day  that  is  so  poorly  paid  as  the  teacher. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
make  the  duties  of  the  teacher  unpleasant. 
It  is  absurd  to  require  re-examinations, 
when  a  teacher  removes  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  should  be  chosen  for  life, 
that  is^  during  good  behavior. 

Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  ob- 
jected to  the  statement  that  it  was  not  es- 
sential that  a  superintendent  should  be  a 
good  practical  teacher  himself.  He  thought 
the  superintendent  should  be  a  model 
teacher. 

Mr.  Winship  closed  the  discussion,  and 
said  the  great  work  of  the  superintendent  is 
to  unify  the  work  of  the  teachers— ot  course 
the  superintendent  can  generally  teach  well. 
The  work  of  the  superintendent  is  definite 
and  distinct,  not  that  of  being  a  teacher. 

Other  subjects  considered  were  that  of 
keeping  down  the  average  age  of  graduation 
from  public,  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
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schools,  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Chas. 
W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
and  discussed  by  Supt.  MacAllister,  Dr. 
Harris,  and  others ;  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
by  Hon.  N.  R.  Dawson,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  that  of  *' National  Aid  to 
Education.''  Our  limited  space  does  not 
permit  report  of  these  discussions.  The 
exhibit  of  the  Washington  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  Supt.  W..  B.  Powell,  was 
very  suggestive.  It  presented  specimens  of 
the  pupils'  work  since  September  in  form, 
study,  drawing,  and  manual  training  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  District. 


AN  ADDRESS  ON  THE  DAY  OF 
PRAYER  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


BY  JAMES  W.  WALK,  M.  D. 


IT  were  well  for  the  Church  in  all  its 
branches  to  observe  devoutly  a  day.  of 
prayer  for  our  schools ;  for  next  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  family  life,  the  most  potent  force 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  is  the 
school.  The  school  becomes  every  year  a 
more  and  more  important  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  people.  There  wa3  a  time  when,  in 
many  families,  the  children  were  instructed 
at  home — were  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  governesses  and  private  tutors ;  but  times 
have  changed,  and  to-day  nearly  every  boy 
or  girl  who  receives  any  education  at  all, 
either  among  the  rich  or  among  the  poor, 
receives  it  in  a  school,  and  so  the  school 
question  becomes  a  vital  issue  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  wonderful  liow  in  habits  and  in  man- 
ners the  pupils  of  a  seminary  or  a  college 
are  affected  by  its  influence;  how  they  don, 
as  it  were^  its  uniform  and  wear  it  all  their 
lives.  Are  there  not  traits  by  which  we 
recognize  the  Vassar  girl,  or  the  girl  who 
has  graduated  from  Wellesley?  Does  not 
the  distinctive  flavor  of  his  college  still 
cling  to  the  Harvard  man,  the  Yale  man,  or 
the  Princeton  man,  even  when  his  brow  is 
furrowed  and  his  hair  grown  gray?  The 
spirit  of  West  Point  is  a  real  force,  not  only 
in  our  army,  but  outside  of  it,  and  that 
famous  academy  stamps  its  cadets  with  char- 
acters that  are  never  erased,  so  that  their 
speech,  their  manners,  their  very  gait  and 
carriage,  tell  of  the  martial  school  on  the 
Hudson.  And  yet  the  cadets,  at  their  ad- 
mission, are  all  beyond  sixteen  years  of  age, 
many  of  them  nearly  twenty,  an  age  when 
the  foundations  of  character  have  been 
already  laid,  and  most  important  habits 
already  formed.     How  much  greater  must 


be  the  influence  of  the  primary  school,  ad- 
mitting children  six  years  old,  scarce  out  of 
babyhood,  with  curly  heads  and  chubby 
cheeks  and  great  round,  wondering  eyes, 
looking  out  from  their  infant  dreamland 
upon  the  world  which  is  still  so  fresh  and 
strange  and  marvelous  I 

Their  brain  house  has  most  of  its  rooms 
still  empty.  The  school  puts  in  the  furni- 
ture; but  when  it  is  once  in,  nobody  can 
ever  take  it  out.  It  should  be  our  care  that 
the  furniture  may  be  such  that  our  Master 
will  give  it  a  place  in  the  house  of  many 
mansions. 

While  we  ought  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
all  educational  institutions,  to  us,  as  citizens 
of  a  free  State,  as  members  of  Christian 
churches,  the  Public  Schools  are  paramount 
in  importance.  The  pupils  of  all  other 
schools  make  but  a  small  company  when 
compared  with  the  multitude  who  are  gath- 
ered in  these.  All  the  colleges  of  Pennsyl- 
vania reported  during  a  recent  year  a  total 
of  2,480  students.  The  children  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
alone  number  107,813.  Think  of  that 
number  for  a  moment.  During  the  great 
military  display  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Constitutional  Centennial,  Broad  street  from 
curb  to  curb  was  filled  with  marching  sol- 
diers. Northward  and  southward,  in  files 
that  seemed  interminable,  stretched  an  un- 
broken succession  of  banners  and  helmets 
and  plumes.  The  eye  of  the  gazer  grew 
weary,  still 

"On»on  it  came»  that  broad  and  gleaming  river 
Of  sturdy  war-clad  men." 

The  procession  seemed  endless,  and  yet  the 
children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadel- 
phia are  more  than  seven  times  as  many  as 
all  the  soldiers  in  that  superb  array.  This 
is  for  one  city  only.  Think  of  their  multii 
tude  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
of  this  great  land  of  ours. 

The  Public  Schools  are  a  mental  and 
moral  agency  of  illimitable  power.  They 
inspire  us  with  hope ;  but  it  is  hope  mingled 
with  anxiety.  All  honor  to  them  for  what 
•they  have  done.  They  have  given  us  the 
most  intelligent  and  progressive  population 
possessed  by  any  great  nation  of  the  world ; 
they  have  been  beacons  upon  every  hill, 
lighting  up  the  pathway  of  science  and  of 
culture :  they  have  been  true  exponents  of 
the  spirit  of  our  age,  whose  characteristic  is 
the  victory  of  intellect  over  the  powers  of 
nature.  AH  these  they  have  been,  and  the 
retrospect  is  inspiring;  but  they  must  be 
greater  and  do  greater  things  in  the  future. 
If  we  would  stem  the  rising  tide  of  evil^  we 
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must  erect  in  the  Public  Schools  the  great 
barriers  against  the  threatening  flood.  A 
leading  educator  has  said  that.  ''Moral  char- 
acter and  fixed  habits  of  right  action  should 
be  th6  final  outcome  of  all  education.  The 
school  which  does  not  succeed  in  securing 
these  ends,  fails  in  the  great  purpose  for 
which  it  is  organized  and  maintained.'' 

The  necessities  of  the  times  demand  that 
all  the  powers  of  the  Public  School  system 
should  be  enlisted  for  work  in  this  direction. 
The  decay  of  parental  authoKty,  and  the 
multiplied  evils  which  accompany  it,  have 
driven  us  to  look  to  the  schools  as  the  only 
possible  agency  for  doing  a  moral  work, 
which  must  be  done  somewhere,  if  the  very 
destruction  of  social  order  is  to  be  averted. 
The  schools  must  save  the  republic.  They 
must  give  us  a  conscientious  as  well  as  an 
intelligent  community,  good  men  as  well  as 
smart  men.  Let  not  our  national  pride 
blind  us  to  the  evidences  which  accumulate 
all  over  our  country,  that  the  bonds  of 
moral  obligation  are  losing  their  hold  upon 
great  numbers  of  men — not  only  ignorant 
men,  but  those  possessed  of  intelligence  and 
culture.  Breaches  of  trust  occur  with  alarm- 
ing frequency.  The  newspapers  serve  us 
each  morning  with  a  sickening  recital  of 
embezzlements  and  defalcations.  Another 
confidential  clerk  fied  to  Mexico :  another 
bank  officer  escaped  to  Canada — this  news 
is  so  common  that  it  excites  no  surprise; 
but  it  is  a  dreadful  thing.  This  dishonesty, 
this  unfaithfulness  to  trusts,  is  becoming  a 
national  reproach.  It  is  not  without  pain- 
ful significance  that  among  the  French  Can- 
adians of  a  city  not  far  from  our  borders, 
the  slang  name  for  an  American  is  "teef" 
(thief;. 

Oh,  we  need  in  the  churches,  and  out  of 
the  churches  a  revival^  a  great  revival.  We 
need  a  revival  of  honesty  and  virtue  and 
even-handed  justice.  We  need  it  and  we 
must  have  it,  if  our  heritage  of  freedom  is  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  generations  that  shall 
follow  us.  We  must  all  work  for  this  revival. 
Every  agency  must  be  employed  to  bring  it 
about.  From  bench  and  jury-box,  justice, 
must  speak  with  inflexible  purpose ;  pulpit 
and  press  must  join  in  the  condemnation  of 
evil,  and  we  must  invoke  to  the  same  pur- 
pose the  immeasurable  power  of  our  Public 
Schools. 

Let  there  be,  at  least  for  the  rising  gener- 
ation^ a  higher  standard  of  duty,  a  more 
stalwart  integrity,  a  more  discriminating 
conscience.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Public 
Schools  should  teach  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  any  particular  church;  but  I  do  mean 


that  their  powerful  influence  should  be  con- 
sciously and  continuously  exerted  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  honesty,  justice,  truth- 
fulness, the  pursuit  of  virtue,  the  subordina- 
tion of  selfish  desires  to  the  behests  of  duty. 
These  things  are  the  great  common  mond 
creed  of  all  churches,  and  it  is  our  right  and 
duty  to  demand  that  this  teaching  shall  be 
considered  the  most  important' branch  in 
our  scheme  of  popular  education. 

If  we  would  have  the  schools  subserve  our 
highest  interests  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
our  children,  we  must  take  an  interest  in  the 
schools.  That  we  pay  taxes  to  support  them 
is  not  enough.  We  must  extend  to  those 
who  conduct  them  our  consideration  and 
our  sympathy.  The  teacher  who  for  five 
hours  a  day,  for  five  days  of  the  week,  is  in 
contact  with  the  life  of  that  child  upon 
whom  all  our  hopes  are  centered,  should  be 
to  us  an  important  personage.  That  teacher 
should  ever  be  a  welcome  guest  at  our  fire^ 
side,  that  teacher  should  ever  receive  from 
us  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement,  that 
teacher  should  ever  have  a  place  in  our 
prayers. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  a  special  day 
of  prayer  for  the  schools :  it  will  be  better 
when  we  rise  to  a  due  appreciation  of  their 
vital  importance  and  all  the  year  round 
pray  for  them,  and  show  the  sincerity  of  our 
prayers  by  liberal  support  and  friendly  per- 
sonal attention  to  those  in  whom  is  reposed 
the  sacred  trust  of  our  children's  training. 
When  we  unite  in  doing  this,  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  that  our  schools  will  fulfil  their 
highest  mission  as  nurseries,  not  only  of 
intellectual  vigor,  but  also  of  moral  power. 


NAMES  OF  THE  STATES. 


THE  great  group  of  Commonwealths 
which  compose  the  United  States  is  as  a 
whole  very  fortunate  in  its  roll  of  names. 
They  have  at  once  a  flavor  of  the  soil  and  a 
fitness  to  their  place  and  use,  which  consti- 
tutes high  excellence.  In  general,  they  have 
a  dignity,  melody,  and  character  adapting 
them  for  familiar  use,  and  they  have  beyond 
a  doubt  helped  to  cultivate  the  patriotic 
and  loving  sentiments  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  the  minds  of  good  citizens. 

The  best  by  far,  as  well  as  the  most  nu- 
merous, are  those  which  are  indigenous. 
Whatever  the  fate  of  the  Indian  race  may 
be,  it  has  contributed  to  American  civiliza- 
tion a  fund  of  names,  sure  to  be  perpetuated 
and  prized  more  and  more,  and  those  which 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  States  are. 
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among  the  best.  They  are  melodious  and 
fine,  and  if  there  is  here  and  there  a  harsh 
combination,  as  in  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, time  and  use  have  smoothed  the 
roughness  and  made  them  favorite.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  Alabama,  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and 
Oregon,  and  if  any  reader  wishes  to  extend 
this  list.,  by  adding  his  own  favorite  name  or 
that  of  his  native  State,  he  can  do  so  freely 
and  safely.  There  is  not  a  name  of  the 
thirty  of  native  origin  which  we  could  will- 
ingly spare  or  change.  There  are  three 
names  of  native  growth,  though  not  of  In- 
dian origin,  which  are  felicitous  and  worthy 
of  their  place — Indiana,  Montana  and  Ver- 
mont. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  a  small 
contingent  of  these  names  has  been  trans- 
formed and  transpotted  from  Europe.  They 
furnish  an  agreeable  variety,  and  most  of 
them  are  worthy  of  the  august  use  to  which 
we  have  put  them.  Naturally  these  are 
among  the  older  names  adopted,  before  the 
fathers  were  emancipated  from  a  long-ling- 
ering half-homesickness  in  the  Western 
wilderness,  and  while  in  frequent  contest 
and  constant  dread  of  the  Indians  they  were 
scarcely  prepared  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
and  nobility  of  the  names  with  which  the 
red  men  had  enriched  their  rivers,  lakes  and 
mountains.  Hence  ten  of  the  original  thir- 
teen names  belong  to  this  European  group. 
Louisiana  has  a  pleasant  suggestion  in  her 
name  of  her  history,  and  Georgia,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Carolina,  and  Virginia  as  names 
have  a  historic  flavor  which  enhances  their 
value.  The  poorest  of  our  State  names  are 
the  three  which  transport  names  of  English 
counties,  good  in  their  place,  and  distinguish 
them  by  the  prefix  "New."  New  Hamp- 
shire would  have  been  far  better  as  Chocorua, 
Laconia  or  Merrimac,  and  it  is  not  less  than 
a  national  misfortune  that  our  Empire  State 
was  not  ennobled  by  the  splendid  name 
Ontario.  It  was  left  for  wiser  neighbors  on 
the  North  to  appropriate  this  fine  word,  to 
which  our  title  was  of  the  best.  The  du- 
plication of  the  same  name,  New  York,  for 
both  the  State  and  her  great  city,  b  especi- 
ally infelicitous,  producing  confusion  when 
it  is  not  avoided  by  inconvenient  circumlo- 
cution. All  which  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, when  so  fine  a  name  as  Manhattan 
awaited  appropriation  to  the  island  city. 
If  only  we  had  the  State  of  Ontario  and  the 
city  of  Manhattan  I 

Another  capital  error  was  committed 
when  North  and  South  were  introduced  to 
distinguish  the  Carolinas  and  load  down 


their  names.  Roanoke  would  have  been  a 
worthy  name  for  a  grand  State,  and  both 
sentiment  and  convenience  would  have 
been  greatly  favored  by  its  use. 

Our  roll  of  States  is  yet  far  from  complete, 
and  other  names  wait  for  a  place  in  our 
splendid  galaxy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
may  be  as  fortunate  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  and  that  we  shall  be  wise  enough  to 
avoid  repeating  any  of  the  errors  we  have 
made.  If  Dakota  is  to  be  divided,  let  us 
ha\e  no  North  or  South  or^West  Dakota. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  these  objectionable 
adjectives  have  once  been  given  a  place ;  the 
confusion  and  inconvenience  would  be 
much  more  than  doubled  if  the  error  were 
repeated,  and  we  owe  it  to  our  children's 
children  to  save  them  from  the  infliction. 
It  would  be  all  the  more  inexcusable  when 
a  name  so  good  as  Pembina  belongs  to  the 
region  and  waits  for  such  use.  It  has  the 
making  of  one  of  our  best  names. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROGRAMME. 


AN  opening  song  or  hymn  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  by  the  pupils. 

2.  Reading  of  the  Arbor  Day  Proclama- 
tion of  Governor  Beaver. 

3.  An  Address  by  some  one  interested  in 
the  subject  of  Tree  Planting  and  Arbor  Day 
work  in  general. 

4.  5i7«^—"  Forest  Song,"  to  the  air, 
*\Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming,''  which 
air  may  be  found  in  No.  i  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection. 

A  song  for  the  beautiful  trees, 

A  song  for  the  forest  grand, 
The  pnde  of  His  centuries, 

The  garden  of  God's  own  hand. 
Hurrali  for  the  kingly  oak. 

The  maple,  the  forest  queen. 
The  lords  of  the  emerald  cloak. 

The  ladies  in  living  green. 
For  the  beautiful  trees  a  song. 

The  peers  of  a  glorious  realm. 
So  brave,  and  majestic,  and  strong. 

The  linden,  the  ash,  and  the  elm. 
Hurrah  for  the  beech  tree  trim, 

The  hickory  staunch  at  core. 
The  locust  so  thorny  and  grim. 

And  the  silvery  sycamore. 
So  long  as  the  rivers  flow. 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise. 
And  shelter  the  earth  below. 

May  the  forests  sing  to  the  skies. 
Hurradi  I  for  the  beautiful  trees. 

Hurrah !  for  the  forest  grand, 
The  pride  of  His  centuries, 

The  garden  of  God*s  own  hand. 

Aiaptedfrom  Prop.  W.  H.  Vbnabli. 

5.  Lessons  from  History  about  Trees. 
First  Fu/il—Both  ranges  of  the  Leba- 
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non  mountains  were  once  covered  with 
dense  forests.  Then  Palestine  was  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  people 
enjoyed  comfort  and  abundance  during  cen- 
turies. Now  the  forests  are  destroyed,  the 
Jordan  is  an  insignificant  stream,  the  hills 
of  Galilee  are  sterile  knobs,  and  the  few  re- 
maining cedar  trees  look  lonely  and  mourn- 
ful in  an  arid  and  desolate  country. 

Second  PupiL — Under  the  reign  of  the 
Moorish  caliphs  the  Iberian  penmsula  re- 
sembled a  vast  garden,  yielding  grain  and 
fruit  of  every  known  variety,  in  the  most 
perfect  quality  and  in  endless  abundance. 
But  then  the  Sierras  and  mountain  slopes 
were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
timber,  which  was  afterwards  wantbnly  de- 
stroyed under  the  rule  of  kings.  Now 
nearly  all  the  plateau  lands  of  Spain  are 
desert-like  and  unfit  for  agriculture,  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  rain  and  the  want  of  water. 
The  once  delightful  climate  has  become 
changeable  and  rough.  The  average  depth 
of  the  rivers  is  greatly  diminished.  The 
political  decadence  of  Spain  has  even  been 
attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 

Third  PupiL — Owing  to  the  destruction 
of  forests,  that  part  of  Italy  that  was  once 
adorned  with  villas,  parks,  flower  and  fruit 
gardens,  is  now  an  unhealthy,  uninhabitable 
region.  The  malarious  gases  were  formerly 
absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  the  numerous  trees, 
but  now  they  fill  the  air,  and  infect  even 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

Fourth  PupiL — Germany  has  made  great 
progress  in  tree-planting.  It  wa3  a  part  of 
the  national  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great 
by  which  Germany  was  raised  from  a  small 
power  to  a  great  one.  Where  once  the 
sandy  deserts  would  not  nourish  a  flock  of 
goats,  vast  armies  have  been  maintained, 
and  regiments  of  hardy  soldiers  have  poured 
forth  from  the  fertile  soil,  where  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  thorn  and  the  thistle 
overspread  an  impoverished  land. 

Fifth  PupiL — Our  springs  are  later,  our 
summers  are  drier,  our  autumns  are  carried 
forward  into  the  winter,  and  winter  climate 
is  subject  to  far  greater  changes  than  form- 
erly. Peaches,  apples  and  other  fruits  can 
no  longer  be  raised  in  New  England,  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  The  failure  of  these 
crops  is  owing  largely  to  the  destruction  of 
forests,  which  sheltered  them  from  the  cold 
winds  of  the  north  and  west,  keeping  the 
soil  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer, 
and  acting  as  reservoirs  of  moisture. 

Sixth  PupiL — Nearly  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  have  lost  one-half 
of  their  former  supply  of  water.     Inunda- 


tions in  the  spring  are  more  frequent,  while 
now  in  the  summer  the  depth  of  many  of 
these  rivers  averages  hardly  more  inches  than 
could  be  measured  by  feet  thirty  years  ago. 
The  snowfall  is  irregular,  and  the  climate 
is  subject  to  abrupt  changes  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  legislatures  of  the  north- 
western States  are  being  roused  to  the  fact 
that  the  forests  must  be  preserved. 

6.  Soj^.  — *'  Come  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree." 
Found  in  No.  i  of  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

7.  LESSONb  FROM   NaTURE  ABOUT  TrEES. 

Teacher. — How  is  moisture  retained  by 
forests  ? 

First  PupiL — The  bed  of  the  forest  is  a 
widely  spread  surface,  piled  thick  with 
leaves,  twigs,  pieces  of  fallen  brauches,  and 
remnants  of  decayed  logs,  covering  several 
layers  of  the  same  substance,  altogether 
forming  a  deep  pot  or  hollow  framework, 
penetrated  with  myriads  of  pipes,  tubes  and 
aqueducts,  blocking  and  holding  in  posi- 
tion the  flow  of  water,  until  the  humus  be- 
low fully  absorbs  it.  The  large  and  perpen- 
dicular tap-roots  which  many  trees  possess 
pass  deep  into  the  solid  clay  strata,  and 
send  through  the  earth  a  slow  and  steady ' 
supply  of  water,  which,  traveling  away  from 
the  forests  and  under  the  cultivated  fields, 
supply  the  great  lower  bed  of  moisture,  that 
continually  rising,  fertilizes  the  upper  soil. 

Teacher. — How  do  forests  aflect  springs? 

Second  PupiL — The  protection  aff'orded 
by  the  forest  against  the  escape  of  moisture 
from  its  soil  by  superficial  overflow  and 
evaporation  insures  the  permanence  and 
regularity  of  natural  springs. 

Teacher. — What  efiect  has  the  cutting  of 
forests  on  the  water  supply  of  rivers  ? 

Third  PupiL — To  deforest  a  mountain 
slope  is  to  devote  the  height  to  barrenness, 
the  valley  to  flood,  and  both  to  parching 
drought.  The  spring  and  autumn  rainfall, 
instead  of  being  stored  up  in  nature's  res- 
ervoirs, sweeps  down  through  the  valleys  in 
sudden  and  violent  floods,  carrying  destruc- 
tion with  it,  to  be  followed  a  little  later  by 
long  droughts,  and  very  low  water. 

Teacher. — What  effect  have  trees  on  the 
atmosphere  ? 

Fourth  PupiL — The  amount  of  moisture 
given  out  by  trees  is  immense.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  leaves  of  the  "  Washing- 
ton Elm,*'  Cambridge,  Mass.,  would  cover 
over  200,000  square  feet  of  surface,  and 
would  give  out  every  fair  day  15,000  pounds, 
or  7  ^  tons  of  moisture.  Trees  also  im- 
bibe carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  thrown 
off  by  animals,  and  exhale  pure  oxygen. 
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Teacher, — Describe  the  mechanism  of  a 
tree. 

Fifih  Pupa. — A  tree  receives  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  roots.  These  correspond  to 
the  mouth  in  the  human  frame.  The  nour- 
ishment taken  in  by  the  roots  or  mouths, 
passes  to  the  lungs  of  the  tree,  and  there,  by 
contact  with  the  air,  is  rendered  fit  to  sup- 
ply material  to  the  tree.  The  lungs  of  the  tree 
are  the  leaves.  This  operation  is  effected  by 
the  passage  upward  from  the  soil,  through 
the  trunk,  the  branches,  aud  every  twig  of 
the  tree  to  the  leaves,  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  containing  the  nutriment  for  the  tree. 
Arrived  at  the  leaves,  contact  with  the  air 
causes  a  large  amount  of  water  to  be  given 
off,  and  the  nutriment,  with  certain  por- 
tions of  the  air,  is  carried  back  and  depos- 
ited in  leaf,  bark,  and  root,  where  the  di- 
gesting process  is  carried  still  further. 

8.  &»^.—"  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree," 
which  may  be  preceded,  with  the  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  poem,  told  by  the  teacher. 
Both  song  and  story  may  be  found  in  No.  3 
of  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 

9. — Famous  Trees  in  History. 

First FupiL—HYiG  "Burgoyne  Elm,"  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  planted  on  the  day  when 
Burgoyne  was  brought  a  prisoner  into  Al- 
bany, the  day  after  the  surrender  at  Saratoga. 

Second FupiL---'' 0\A  Liberty  Elm,"  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  planted  by  a  school- 
master and  dedicated  to  liberty  long  before 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  people  used 
to  gather  under  that  tree  and  listen  to  advo- 
cates of  freedom,  and  during  the  war,  to 
offer  up  thanks  and  supplications  for  the 
success  of  their  armies. 

Third  Pupil,— TYit  "Washington  Elm" 
stands  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Under  its  shade 
Washington  first  took  command  of  the  Con- 
tinental army,  July  3,  1775. 

Fourth  PupiL—Th^  "  Charter  Oak"  at 
Hartford  is  noted  as  having  preserved  the 
document  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  during  the  rule  of  the  tyranni- 
cal Governor  Andros.     (Relate  this  story.) 

Fifth  Pupil— Tht  elm  tree  at  Philadel- 
phia is  noted  as  the  one  under  which  Wil- 
liam Penn  made  his  famous  treaty  with 
nineteen  tribes  of  Indians.  (Relate  the 
words  and  circumstances  of  the  treaty.) 

Sixth  Pupil — The  cypress  of  Somna,  in 
Lombardy,  is  probably  the  oldest  tree  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the 
year  that  Christ  was  born ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  looked  upon  with  reverence  by  the 
inhabitants.  One  authority  endeavors  to 
prove  that  it  was  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  B.  C.  42.     It  is  123  feet  high,  and 


20  feet  in  circumference  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  Napoleon,  when  laying  down*  the 
plan  for  his  great  road  over  the  Simplon, 
diverged  from  a  straight  line  to  avoid  in- 
juring this  tree. 

10.  Song,— "The  Old  Mountain  Tree," 
found  in  **  Song  Wave,"  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York. 

11.  Fecitation,—'*  Tht  Planting  of  the 
Apple  Tree." 

Firsi  Girt,— 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree, 

Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade ; 

Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made ; 

There  lay  the  roots,  and  there 

Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 

As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 

We  softly  fold  the  cradle  sheet ; 

So  plant  we  the  apple  tree. 

Second  Girt. — 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 

Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 

Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays ; 

Boughs,  where  the  thrush,  with  crimson  breast, 

Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest ; 

We  plant  ujpon  the  sunny  lea, 

A  shadow  ior  the  noontide  hour, 

A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower. 

When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 

Tkird  Gird.— 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs, 
To  load  the  May  wind's  restless  wings, 
When  from  the  orchard  row  he  pours. 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors ; 
A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee. 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room. 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 
We  plant  with  the  apple  tree. 

FcurtA  Girl.— 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop  when  gentle  airs  come  by. 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 
While  children  come  with  cries  of  glee. 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass 
At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

Fifth  Gtrl,— 

The  fruitage  of  this  apple  tree, 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar. 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view. 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew ; 
And  sojourners  beyond  the  sea, 
Shall  think  of  childhood's  careless  day 
And  long,  long  hours  of  summer  play. 
In  the  shade  of  the  apple  tree. 

Sixth  Girl.— 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple  tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  gloom, 
And  loosen  when  the  frost  clouds  lower 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower. 
The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 
The  summer's  song,  the  autumn's  sigh, 
In  the  boughs  of  the  apple  tree. 
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Seventh  Girl.— 

"  Who  planted  this  old  apple  tree  ?" 

The  children  of  that  distant  day, 

Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say  ; 

And  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 

The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them  : 

"  A  poet  of  tl^e  land  was  he, 

Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times ; 

'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple  tree." 

William  Cullen  Bryant, 

12.  Song.  —  "Swinging  'neath  the  Old 
Apple  Tree."  Found  in  No.  i  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection. 
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Selections  tor  Recitations. 


THE  PALM. 


Is  it  the  palm,  the  cocoa- palm, 
On  the  Indian  sea,  by  the  isles  of  balm  ? 
Or  is  it  a  ship  in  a  breezeless  calm  ? 
A  ship  whose  keel  is  of  palm  beneath, 
Whose  ribs  of  palm  have  a  palm  bark  sheath, 
And  a  rudder  of  palm  it  steereth  with. 
Branches  of  palm  are  its  spars  and  rails, 
Fibres  of  palm  are  its  woven  sails. 
And  the  rope  is  of  palm  that  idly  trails. 
What  does  the  good  ship  bear  so  well  ? 
The  cocoa-nut  with  its  stony  shell. 
And  the  milky  sap  of  its  inner  cell. 
Who  smokes  his  nargilah,  cool  and  calm  ? 
The  master,  whose  cunning  and  skill  could  charm 
Cargo  and  ship  from  the  beauteous  palm. 
In  the  cabin  he  sits  on  a  palm-mat  soft, 
From  a  beaker  of  palm  his  drink  is  quaffed. 
And  a  palm-thatch  shields  from  the  sun  aloft ! 
His  dress  is  woven  of  palmy  strands. 
And  he  holds  a  palm-leaf  scroll  in  his  hands. 
Traced  with  the  Prophet's  wise  commands ! 
The  turban  folded  about  his  head 
Was  daintily  wrought  of  the  palm-leaf  braid. 
And  the  palm  that  cools  him  of  palm  was  made. 
.    To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine. 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine, 
House  and  raiment  and  food  and  wine. 
"  Allah  il  Allah !"  he  sings  his  psalm. 
On  the  Indian  sea  by  the  isles  of  balm ; 
"  Thanks  to  Allah  who  gives  the  palm !'' 

THE    OAK. 
A  glorious  tree  is  the  old  gray  oak ; 
lie  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years. 

Has  stood  and  frowned 

On  the  trees  around. 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers ; 
As  around  their  king  they  stand,  so  now. 
When  the  flowers  their  pale  leaves  fold, 
The  tall  trees  round  him  stand  arrayed 
|n  their  robes  of  purple  and  gold. 

'  He  has  stood  like  a  tower 

Through  sun  and  shower. 
And  dared  the  winds  to  battle ; 

He  has  heard  the  hail. 

As  from  plates  of  mail. 
From  his  own  limbs  shaken,  rattle ; 
He  has  tossed  them  about,  and  shorn  the  tops 
(When  the  storm  has  roused  his  might). 
Of  the  forest  trees,  as  a  strong  man  doth 
The  heads  of  his  foes  in  fight.      George  Hill, 

14.  5<7«^.— "The  Brave  Old  Oak,"  to 
tChe  air,  "Sparkling  and  Bright/'  which  is 


found  in  No.  i  of  the  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection. 

1  A  song  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 
Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long ; 

Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown. 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 
Cho. — Then  here's  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 
Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone; 
And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green  tree. 
When  a  hundred  years  are  gone. 

2  There's  fear  in  his  frown  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
And  the  fire  in  the  west  fades  out ; 

And  he  showeth  his  might  on  a  wild  midnight, 
When  the  storm  through  his  branches  shout. — Cho, 

3  He  saw  the  rare  time  when  the  Christmas  chime 
Was  a  merry  sound  to  hear, 

When  the  squire's  wide  hall  and  the  cottage  small 
Were  filled  with  good  English  cheer. — Cho, 

4  Now  gold  hath  the  sway  we  all  obey, 
And  a  ruthless  king  is  he ; 

But  he  never  shall  send  our  ancient  friend 
To  be  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea. — Cho. 

H.  F,  Chorley. 
THE  FOREST. 

I  love  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds  appear. 
And  one  by  one  thy  tender  leaves  unfold. 
As  if  they  knew  that  warmer  suns  were  near. 
Nor  longer  sought  to  hide  from  Winter's  cold; 
And  when  with  darker  growth  thy  leaves  are  seen 
To  veil  from  view  the  early  robin's  nest, 
I  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  wooing  screen. 
With  limbs  by  summer's  heat  and  toil  oppressed ; 
And  when  the  autumn  wind  has  stripped  thee  bare. 
And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth,  untrodden  snow. 
When  naught  is  thine  that  made  thee  once  so  fair, 
I  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  form  below. 
And  through  thy  leafless  arms  to  look  above 
Ou  stars  that  brighter  beam  when  most  we  need  their 
love.  yones  Very, 

*'The  Forest  Hymn,"  by  Wm.  Cullen 
Bryant,  may  be  recited  in  part  by  an  older 
scholar.  Also  ''The  Palmetto  and  the 
Pine,"  found  in  many  readers,  and  in  No. 
13  of  **  100  Selections"  series. 

16.  5i?«^.—"  Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him." 
Found  elsewhere,  page  388,  in  this  number 
of  The  JournaL 

Directions, — ^The  pupils  may  be  divided 
into  companies.  If  the  school  is  small,  four 
or  five  may  form  a  company;  if  large,  a 
whole  class.  These  divisions  may  be  named 
after  the  persons  in  whose  honor  they  are  to 
plant  a  tree,  as  the  "  Longfellow  Foresters,'* 
the  "Washington  Foresters,"  and  so  on. 
Each  company  will  have  its  leader,  who  may 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  they  are  cele- 
brating, while  others  recite  extracts  from 
the  works.  These  exercises  may  be  con- 
ducted around  the  trees  to  be  planted.  The 
actual  planting  should  be  left  to  experienced 
tree-planters,  the  scholars  performing  their 
part  in  the  ceremony  by  filling  around  each 
tree  soil  left  for  that  purpose. 

Trees  may  be  planted  in  honor  of:  i. 
Authors,  a.  Early  Pioneers,  3.  Presidents, 
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4.  Statesmen,  5.  Soldiers,  6.  Teachere  and 
Citizens. 

Sugfi^stions. — The  following  may  be  used 
as  subjects  of  essays  (for  older  pupils) :  *'  Ef- 
fects of  Trees  upon  Climate,  Soil,  and  Pro- 
ductions," "Facts  Showing  the  Destruction 
Caused  by  the  Removal  of  Forests,"  **  Lit- 
tle Things  and  Big  Results"  (for  younger 
ones),  "Uses  of  Wood,"  "Useful  Trees," 
"A  Crooked  Tree,"  "A  Home  in  a  Tree," 
"  The  Prettiest  Tree  I  ever  Saw,"  "  A  Story 
of  a  Little  Girl  who  Planted  a  Tree-Seed." 

Adapted  from  N.    V.  School  Journal, 


LESSONS  IN  MANNERS. 


BY  SUPT.  WILL  S.  MONROE. 


CHILDREN  are  often  uncouth  and  rude 
not  so  much  because  they  choose  to  be 
as  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  be 
otherwise — due  in  no  small  measure,  it  may 
be  to  the  fact  that  teachers  have  often  been 
discouraged  from  giving  lessons  in  manners 
at  schools.  "  Teach  by  example  only,"  say 
these  modem  sages,  the  wisdom  of  which 
teaching  I  seriously  X|uestion  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  heretical. 

Pupils  who  come  from  homes  where  po- 
liteness is  too  much  a  stranger,  should  be 
given  formal  lessons  in  manners.  They 
should  be  given  lessons  in  behavior  at 
church,  school,  home,  and  on  the  street, 
respecting  the  rights  of  others,  handling  or 
taking  without  permission  articles  that  be- 
long to  others,  staring  at  new  pupils  or 
visitors,  laughing  at  mistakes  and  awkward- 
ness, removing  the  hat  upon  entering  a 
room,  boisterous  street  conduct,  keeping 
step  with  those  with  whom  they  may  be 
walking,  eating  in  the  street,  treatment  of 
the  aged,  calling  attention  to  deformities, 
and  defacing  or  marking  walls  and  fences. 
These  and  a  hundred  other  matters  of  per- 
sonal conduct,  can  and  should  be  taught  in 
formal  lessons  aptly  illustrated. 

There  can  be  great  variety  in  teaching 
such  lessons:  (1)  By  axioms;  (2)  by  black- 
board outlines ;  (3)  by  familiar  talks  illus- 
trated with  impressive  stories  ;  (4)  by  com- 
mending acts  of  politeness ;  (5)  by  illustra- 
tion of  your  teachings  whenever  opportunity 
presents  itself.  I  once  visited  a  primary 
school  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  pupils 
by  a  little  girl  not  more  than  six  years  old. 
Advancing  to  the  platform,  she  tapped  the 
call-bell  and  the  whole  schoolstood.     "  Boys 

and  girls,"  said  she,  "this  is  Mr.  M ," 

whereupon  the  entire  school  bowed  grace- 


fully, and  at  the  second  tapping  of  the  bell 
all  were  seated.  The  teacher  informed  me 
that  the  pupils  regarded  it  as  a  rare  treat  to 
introduce  the  visitors.  I  have  known  some 
schools  where  the  pupils  always  saluted  the 
teacher  with  a  bow  and  "good  morning" 
upon  entering  the  room  in  the  morning, 
and  with  a  bow  and  "good  night"  when 
school  was  dismissed  in  the  afternoon.  In 
a  school  that  I  always  find  tidy,  just  before 
dismissal  the  pupils  gather  up  the  bits  of 
paper  in  the  vicinity  of  their  seats  and 
arrange  the  desks  in  an  orderly  manner. 
In  all  these  little  matters  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  what  does  and  what  does  not  be- 
long to  good  manners. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


ONE  DOLLAR,  A  DAY's  WORK,  AND  A  ROD  OF 
LAND,  IN   PRODUQNG  STRAWBERRIES. 


PEOPLE  living  in  large  cities  have,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  been  supplied 
with  strawberries  during  two  or  three 
months  of  each  season  at  very  low  rates.  In 
fact,  strawberries  have  been  the  cheapest 
food  on  the  market.  Possibly  the  recent 
low  prices  have  had  the  effect  of  discour- 
aging growers  from  platiting  new  fields,  and 
quite  likely  the  price  of  berries  will  be 
higher.  Strawberries  are  generally  scarce 
and  high  in  villages  not  on  the  line  of  any 
of  the  great  railways.  Comparatively  few 
people  living  in  villages  and  having  good 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens  raise  straw- 
berries for  the  supply  of  their  families.  A 
still  smaller  number  of  farmers  raise  straw- 
berries. The  reason  for  not  raising  this 
most  delicious  of  all  the  fruits  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  latitude  are  various.  Some 
think  they  cannot  afford  the  money  to  buy 
the  plants.  Others  think  that  they  have 
not  the  time  to  set  them  out  and  cultivate 
them.  Still  pthers  have  an  idea  that  great 
skill  is  required  to  raise  strawberries,  or 
that  they  are  luxuries  that  only  wealthy 
people  in  cities  can  afford  to  eat. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  how 
any  family  can  be  supplied  with  strawberries 
of  excellent  quality  at  very  small  cost  of 
money,  time,  or  land.  The  method  de- 
scribed may  not  be  the  best  one,  but  it  is 
one  that  has  been  followed  by  the  writer  of 
this  article  for  many  years  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  amount  of  land  re- 
quired is  one  square  rod;  the  number  of 
plants  needed  to  set  it  is  one  hundred. 
These  plants  can  ordinarily  be  obtained  for 
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|ioo.  This  is  the  only  money  outlay.  The 
land  should  be  moderately  rich  field  or  gar- 
den soil.  It  should  be  spaded  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  handle  the  spade  skillfully. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  out  a  walk  from  two 
to  three  feet  wide  entirely  around  the  plat. 
The  plants  are  to  be  set  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  apart  each  way.  A  man  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  a  spade  can  prepare  the  soil 
and  make  the  walks  in  a  few  hours.  An 
hour's  time  will  be  required  for  setting  the 
plants.  The  plants  should  be  those  that 
sprang  from  runners  last  year.  The  lower 
and  dead  leaves  should  be  cut  from  them 
by  the  use  of  shears.  If  any  of  the  roots 
are  very  long  it  is  best  to  shorten  them  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  shears.  Holes  for  the  roots 
can  be  made  with  a  garden  trowel  or  a  hoe, 
and  should  not  be  too  deep. 

If  the  plants  are  set  out  the  last  of  April 
or  the  first  of  May,  they  will  commence  to 
grow  immediately.  The  cultivation  is  very 
simple.  It  consists  in  keeping  the  ground 
entirely  free  from  grass  and  weeds  by  the 
use  of  a  sharp  hoe.  All  the  ground  in  the 
bed  can  be  worked  with  the  hoe  and  the 
walks  cleaned  out  in  half-an-hour's  time 
each  week.  As  flower-stalks  appear  they 
should  be  cut  off  before  blossoms  open.  The 
object  the  first  year  should  be  to  raise  plants 
and  not  strawberries.  If  the  young  plants 
produce  flowers  and  berries  they  will  make 
but  a  small  growth.  If  the  flower-stalks  are 
removed  the  plants  will  grow  to  a  large  size 
and  will  occupy  nearly  half  the  ground.  In 
July  and  August  runners  will  appear,  and  as 
they  do  they  should  be  cut  or  pinched  off  while 
they  are  tender,  and  before  they  exhaust  the 
strength  of  the  plants.  In  order  to  obtain 
strong  plants  for  setting  a  bed  next  year  the 
runners  of  the  outside  rows  may  be  allowed 
to  take  root  on  the  strip  of  ground  next  to 
the  walk.  After  the  young  plants  have  be- 
come established,  the  runners  connecting 
them  with  the  parent  plants  should  be  cut 
off.  By  adopting  this  course  they  become 
self-supporting. 

In  case  there  is  a  drought  late  in  the  sum- 
mer the  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  growing 
condition  by  covering  the  ground  between 
the  rows  with  a  mulch  of  green  grass  or 
other  material  that  will  prevent  evaporation 
and  keep  the  soil  cool.  On  the  approach 
of  freezing  weather  the  plants  should  be 
covered  with  straw,  held  in  place  by  long 
sticks.  Early  the  next  spring  this  covering 
should  be  removed  and  the  soil  between  the 
plants  loosened  by  the  use  of  a  fork  or  hoe.  At 
this  time  a  new  bed  can  be  formed  and  set 
with  the  plants  raised  on  the  edges  of  the 


old  bed.  The  bed  first  set  will  be  in  the 
best  condition  for  producing  a  large  crop  of 
fine  berries.  Three  hundred  plants  will 
furnish  strawberries  for  a  large  family, 
though  they  eat  them  three  times  a  day.  If 
the  season  is  favorable  they  will  also  furnish 
at  least  a  bushel  of  berries  that  can  be 
canned  or  preserved.  The  crop  will  not  be 
an  expensive  one.  The  entire  cost  of  its 
production  is  represented  by  one  dollar's 
worth  of  plants,  one  day's  work,  and  the  use 
of  one  rod  of  ground.  The  pleasure  the 
strawberries  will  afford  can  not  be  estimated 
by  money.  They  will  insure  good  living  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  luxuries  are  difficult 
to  obtain  on  farms. 

If  land  is  scarce,  as  it  may  be  in  the  case 
of  a  village  garden,  the  plants  iif  a  bed  can 
be  spaded  under  after  they  have  produced 
one  crop.  They  will  continue,  however,  to 
produce  fair  crops  of  tolerably  good  berries 
for  two  or  three  years.  But  the  largest  and 
finest  berries  are  produced  on  plants  that 
have  been  set  but  one  year  and  cultivated  in 
the  manner  above  described.  No  berries  ob- 
tained in  a  city  market  equal  those  grown 
in  a  garden  and  picked  within  an  hour  of 
the  time  they  are  brought  to  the  table. 
Strawberries  that  are  to  be  carried  a  long 
distance  in  a  railway  car  must  necessarily  be 
picked  before^they  are  fully  ripe.  They  are 
lacking  in  the  color,  taste,  and  smell  of 
strawberries  that  have  bccoitie  fully  ripe  on 
the  vines,  and  which  have  not  been  injured 
by  handling.  In  picking  strawberries  from 
a  garden  bed  for  the  use  of  the  family,  only 
the  ripest  should  be  selected.  The  hull 
should  be  left  on  the  stalk,  and  the  berries 
placed  directly  in  the  dish  in  which  they 
are  to  be  put  on  the  table.  A  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  one  to  gather  them  as  fast 
in  this  way  as  can  be  done  when  the  hulls 
are  left  on  the  berries. 


People  who  are  asking  what  kinds  of  trees 
to  plant  on  Arbor  Day  may  get  a  hint  from 
Spenser's  lines : 

The  sailing  Pine;  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall; 
The  vine-prop  Elm  ;  the  Poplar  never  dry ;' 
The  builder  Oak,  the  king  of'  forests  all ; 
The  Aspen,  good  for  staves ;  the  Cypress  funeral; 
The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poets  sage ;  the  Fir,  that  weepeth  still ; 
The  Willow,  worn  of  hopeless  paramours  ; 
The  Yew,  obedient  to  the  bender*s  will ; 
The  Birch,  for  shafts ;  the  Sallow,  for  the  mill ; 
The  Myrrh,  sweet  blending  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  Beech  ;  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Platane  round ; 
The  carver  Holm ;  the  Maple  seldom  inward 
sound. 
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'*  Y«  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleeptn'."     Scotch  Farmer, 

ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS,  by  a  Concurrent  Resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  30th  day 
of  March,  A.  D.  1887,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  requested  to  appoint  an- 
nually a  day  to  be  designated  as  Arbor  Day  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  recommend  by  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  on  the  days  named  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shrubbery  in  the  Public  School 
grounds  and  along  the  public  highways  through- 
out the  State,  and 

Whereas,  The  observance  of  Arbor  Day 
heretofore  has  been  found  to  be  productive  of 
much  practical  good ;  therefore 

I,  James  A.  Beaver.  Governor  of  the  said 
Commonwealth,  have  appointed  and  desig- 
nated, and  do  hereby  appoint  and  designate, 
Friday,  the  27th  day  ot  April,  A.  D.  1888,  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  Commonwealth  as 

ARBOR  DAY. 
Not  only  should  trees  and  shrubbery  be 
planted  in  the  Public  School  g^rounds  and  along 
the  public  highways  throughout  the  State,  but 
increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  wherever  they  can  be  properly  cul- 
tivated. Thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands, 
otherwise  unproductive,  can  be  turned  to  pro- 
fitable account,  by  the  cultivation  of  timber,  nut 
and  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  subject  should  re- 
ceive the  careful  and  considerate  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  a  remunerative  return 
for  money  invested  in  and  labor  expended  upon 
their  lands.  The  observance  of  the  day  should 
not  be  confined  to  literary  exercises  in,  and  tree- 
plantine  by,  our  Public  Schools.  It  is  a  subject 
which  demands  and  should  receive  the  thought- 
ful attention  and  careful  consideration  of  all  our 
people.  The  general  observance  of  the  day 
should  result  in  the  planting  of  large  numbers 
of  trees  not  only  for  shade  and  ornament,  but 
for  practical  uses  and  profitable  return  in  the 
future.  The  incidental  advantages  which  will 
result  to  the  community  are  great  and  varied. 
The  necessity  for  increased  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  Forestry  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  There  should  be  not  only  an 
increased  attention  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  but  a  great  in- 


crease in  the  number  of  trees  actually  planted. 
If  the  grounds  surrounding  our  school  houses 
are  filled  with  trees  and  shrubs,  let  the  scholars 
secure  permission  from  the  owners  of  lands 
along  the  highways  to  plant  trees  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  protected  from  injury,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  beauty  and  shade  to  the  passer-by. 

Parents  and  children,  and  citizens  generally, 
are  recommended  to  join  in  the  observance  of 
this  day,  and  to  seek  opportunities  and  avenues 
for  extending  its  influence  and  beneficent  re- 
sults. If  the  day  should  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishing  of  all  that  is  wished,  let  the  work 
be  continued  on  the  following  day ;  and  if,  for 
any  reason,  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to 
observe  the  day  fixed  as  Arbor  Day,  let  the 
community  choose  some  other  day  which  will 
be  more  suitable  for  the  locality. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Commonwealth,  at  Harrisburg,  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and 
twelfth.  James  A.  Beaver. 

By  the  Governor : 
Charles  W.  Stone, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  Convention  of  County,  City,  Bor- 
ough and  Township  Superintendents 
called  to  meet  at  Harrisburg,  April  nth, 
for  a  two  days'  session,  gives  promise  of  a 
large  attendance.  Let  every  Superintend- 
ent in  the  State  so  arrange  his  work  at  home 
that  he  can  be  present  at  this  meeting.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  Capitol  building. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Scranton,  July  3d,  4th,  and  5th.  It  is 
held  thus  early  in  order  that  those  persons 
who  purpose  going  to  San  Francisco  may 
be  able  to  attend  their  home  meeting  before 
starting  on  their  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Scranton  is  a  goodly  city,  and  the  meeting 
there  should  be  unusually  large. 


Some  years  ago  a  paper  on  ''  Arbor  Day 
in  Schools,'*  read  before  a  convention  of 
state  and  city  superintendents  in  Washing- 
ton, called  out  the  comment,  '*  This  subject 
is  out  of   place    here."     The  paper  was. 
printed,   however,   by  the    United    States: 
Bureau  of  Education,  aud  sent  out  as  one  of 
the  series  of  Circulars  of  Information.     The 
day  is  now  widely  observed,  and  its  fitness, 
as  an  incidental  change  in  the  school  routine- 
b  recognized.     The  planting  of  a  few  trees. 
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on  the  grounds  surrounding  most  of  our 
school  buildings  may  to  some  persons  seem 
a  matter  of  trivial  importance,  but  no  one 
will  question  the  importance  of  cultivating 
in  the  children  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
abundant  shade  trees,  and  those  refined 
tastes  which  are  usually  found  associated 
with  home  and  landscape  decoration. 


The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Prof.  J. 
S.  Johnston,  former  County  Superintendent 
of  Allegheny  county,  at  his  home  in  Brad- 
dock,  March  23d,  comes  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise to  his  numerous  friends.  His  disease 
was  pneumonia  of  an  aggravated  type,  his  ill- 
ness lasting  only  two  or  three  days.  He  was 
but  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  graduated 
at  Adrian  College,  Michigan,  was  a  teacher 
for  a  number  of  years,  well-known  also  in 
local  musical  circles,  and  an  active  worker 
in  the  temperance  cause.  He  served  as 
County  Superintendent  for  nearly  six  years, 
from  188 1  to  1886,  resigning  that  office  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  second  term  to  engage 
in  another  line  of  labor.  The  death  of  such 
a  man  is  a  loss  to  any  community. 

SuPT.  MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  special  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  are  busy  with  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  an  exhibition  of  industrial 
work  of  all  kinds  that  can  be  represented 
graphically  or  objectively,  namely,  manual 
training,  industrial  art  work,  sewing,  kinder- 
garten work,  drawing,  map-drawing,  pen- 
manship, clay-modeling,  and  manual  work 
of  every  kind  produced  in  the  schools.  The 
exhibition  will  take  place  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  on  South  Broad  Street,  from  May  9th 
to  1 2th,  both  inclusive.  The  Public  Edu- 
cation Association  of  the  city  has  generously 
provided  the  funds  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  exhibition,  which  it  is  designed  shall 
be  as  complete  as  the  means  and  time  at 
command  will  permit,  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  school  work.  All  the 
work  exhibited  must  have  been  done  since 
September  ist,  1887.  For  four-page  circu- 
lar of  instructions,  etc.,  address  Supt.  James 
MacAlister,  Philadelphia. 

*'The  triumphant  re-election  of  Mrs. 
Mumford  as  School  Director  in  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Ward,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Times, 
"**  when  all  the  the  council  candidates  on  the 
same  ticket  were  defeated,  is  a  significant 
•lesson  to  political  leaders  as  to  the  proper 
vmaterial    for    local    school    boards.     Mrs. 


Mumford  is  an  intelligent,  honest,  straight- 
forward public  official,  and  it  was  discredit- 
able to  the  so-called  irregular  faction  of  the 
Republicans  that  it  did  not  unanimously  ac- 
cept Mrs.  Mumford  as  its  candidate.  The 
blunder  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  vote  that 
elects  Mrs.  Mumford  and  one  of  her  col- 
leagues on  the  ticket,  while  the  independent 
Republican  ticket  for  council  is  elected  by 
some  500  majority,  and  Mrs.  Mumford,  on 
the  opposing  ticket,  is  elected  by  more  than 
500.  It  is  absolutely  disgraceful  to  our  city 
that  intelligent  women  are  not  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  necessity  on  our  school  boards.*' 


The  Philadelphia  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion will  shortly  publish  a  monograph  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  entitled,  "Chairs  of  Peda- 
gogics in  our  Colleges  and  Universities." 
The  author  discusses  at  some  length  the 
place  and  functions  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Education  in  university  discipline.  In 
his  view,  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  the  vocation  of 
teacher  is  made  very  plain  by  the  low  level 
of  pedagogical  skill  prevailing  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges.  After  an  ex- 
amination of  what  is  done  to  supply  this 
training  in  Germany,  England,  and  our 
own  country,  Professor  James  offers  an 
elaborate  plea  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  pedagogical  professorships  and  seminaries 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  as  the  only 
means  adequate  to  the  desired  end. 

The  Grand  Army  encampment,  which 
commenced  at  Allen  town,  February  14th, 
1888,  was  largely  attended.  The  subject  of 
the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  is  an  item  of 
business  at  the  annual  gatherings  of  our  vet- 
eran soldiery  which  always  receives  promi- 
nent consideration.  At  the  Department 
Encampment  of  last  year  a  resolution  was 
offered,  calling  upon  the  Legislature  to  re- 
peal the  act  which  closes  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phan Schools  in  1890  (admissions  ceasing 
in  1887),  ^^^  t^  convert  all  the  schools  into 
industrial  schools  for  the  indigent  children 
of  all  classes.  The  resolution  was  referred 
to  a  committee  composed  of  Major  Moses 
Veale,  chairman.  Gen.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  G. 
Harry  Davis,  George  J.  Luckey,  and  J.  G. 
Vail.  A  majority  report,  signed  by  Messrs. 
Veale,  Gobin  and  Davis,  was  submitted  at 
Allentown,  reciting  that,  first,  it  was  not  the 
province  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
to  endorse  industrial  schools;  second,  the 
signers  of  the  report  think  that  the  State  has 
done  its  full  duty  in  the  matter  under  con- 
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sideration :  and  that  admissions  should  cease, 
as  directed  by  law.  The  committee  think, 
however,  that  the  schools  should  not  be 
closed  in  1890,  except  so  far  as  to  provide 
for  those  children  now  in  the  schools  by  the 
consolidation  of  one  or  two  schools  in  the 
eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  State. 
The  report  shows  that,  in  1890,  there  will 
be  1593  children  in  the  homes  and  schools; 
by  the  end  of  1892,  682  children  will  be  dis- 
charged, owing  to  their  having  reached  the 
maximum  limit  of  age,  16  years ;  in  the  next 
two  years  509  more  will  be  of  age,  and  in 
1895  ^^  ^^^  o^^  "^^  ^  discharged. 

The  minority  report,  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Luckey  and  Vail,  approves  of  the  repeal  of 
the  law,  and  favors  the  continuance  of  ad- 
mission of  children  into  the  schools,  which 
should  be  made  ''industrial,**  whether  the 
beneficiaries  be  orphans  of  soldiers  or  of 
civilians.  The  majority  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Department  Commander  to  visit  the 
soldiers*  orphan  schools  reported  them  all  in 
good  condition. 


We  have  the  painful  news  that  Judge 
Henry  L.  Dieffenbach,  of  Clinton  county, 
who  recently  had  his  eyes  operated  on  for 
cataract,  has  lost  the  sight  of  both  of  them, 
and  now  sits  all  day  long  in  his  boarding 
house  in  Philadelphia,  in  total  darkness. 

Judge  D.  held  the  laboring  oar  in  the 
School  Department  during  Gov.  Bigler's 
term,  and  exerted  a  moulding  and  control- 
ling influence  oVer  the  policy  and  move- 
ments that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  im- 
portant school  law  of  1854. 

A  large  circle  of  friends  will  keenly  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  the  distressing  mis- 
fortune that  has  overtaken  him,  but  which 
we  are  told  he  bears  up  under  with  wonder- 
ful patience  and  fortitude.  He  says:  "We 
Dutch  have  a  saying  that  what  can't  be 
helped,  must  be  taken /a/rV^/r^."  Forfunate 
is  he  whose  temperament  and  faith  enable 
him  to  do  thus  wisely. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  as  is  already  known 
to  our  readers,  will  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  July  17th  to  20th.  Very 
favorable  excursion  rates  will  be  made  from 
Chicago  and  all  other  points  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
with  choice  of  routes  via  Omaha  or  Kansas 
City  in  going  and  returning.  Special  Ex- 
cursion Rates  will  be  made  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  all  points  of  interest  in  California, 


and  also  to  Alaska  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  people  of  California  are  preparing  to 
give  their  guests  a  warm  welcome,  and  this 
trip  will  be  the  event  of  a  life-time.  If  de- 
sirous of  securing  information  relative  to 
the  journey,  address,  for  particulars,  A.  V. 
H.  Carpenter,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or  John  R.  Pott,  Travel- 
ing Passenger  Agent,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  California, 
in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  Prof.  Theo.  B. 
Nbss  principal,  announces  a  special  five 
weeks'  course  in  Methods  of  Instniction, 
from  May  2ist  to  June  23d,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  teachers  in  that  part  of  the  State 
who  may  desire  the  benefits  of  such  instruc- 
tion. Summer  Schools  are  well  patronized, 
and  a  Normal  School  can  afford  special  ad- 
vantages to  teachers,  both  in  the  matter  of 
accommodations  and  moderate  charges. 
Miss  L.  E.  Patridge  is  announced  as  one  of 
the  leading  instructors  for  the  term  named. 
Teachers  desiring  to  take  this  course  will 
confer  a  favor  by  so  advising  the  Principal. 

In  this  connection,  also,  we  take  pleasure 
in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
Summer  School  of  Methods  which  will  be 
opened  at  Scran  ton  July  9th,  under  the 
principalship  of  Miss  Patridge,  as  advertised 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  JoumaL 
It  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity,  at 
moderate  cost,  to  teachers,  especially  such 
as  live  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  attention  of  Superintendents,  Teach- 
ers and  others  who  think  of  going  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  this  summer  is  called  to  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Gross,  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railroad.  This  route  presents  ad- 
vantages which  Mr.  Gross  will  be  pleased  to 
make  known  to  persons  desirous  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 


The  Sixteeners  of  the  Mount  Joy  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  School — numbering  upwards  of 
two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen — assem- 
bled February  2  2d,  at  De  Long's  Hall,  in 
Mount  Joy,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
permanent  organization  and  of  holding  a 
general  reunion.  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  elected  permanent  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  C.  H.  Musselman,  recording 
secretary.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted.  Among  those  in  attendance  was 
Mr.  C.  C.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Association  of  Sixteeners. 
The  State  Superintendent  was  much  grati- 
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fied  to  observe  the  warm  feeling  of  interest 
manifested  by  all  present  in  the  school  where 
they  had  spent  so  large  a  part  of  their  past 
lives.  The  banquet  in  the  evening  closed  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  this  school. 
From  a  newspaper  report  of  the  meeting  we 
take  the  following  paragraphs : 

A  number  of  Sixteeners  went  through  all  the 
departments  of  the  institution  and  found  every- 
thing in  good  condition.  The  clothing  of  the 
children  is  strong,  warm,  and  durable,  and 
finer  in  quality  than  that  worn  by  the  majority 
of  civilians.  The  food  is  good,  substantial,  and 
sufficient  in  quantity,  while  the  beds  and  sleep- 
ing apartments  are  clean  and  well-ventilated. 
The  shoes  worn  by  the  boys  are  strong  and 
durable,  and  in  no  case  did  they  find  a  child 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  clothing.  The 
school  prospers  under  the  efficient  management 
of  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Wright,  assisted  by  Prof.  Smith 
as  Principal. 

The  immense  value  of  the  work  done  by  this 
institution  can  only  be  ascertained  by  inquiring 
into  the  characters  and  lives  of  its  graduates, 
and  these  lives  and  characters  are  ever  open  to 
the  world's  inspection.  Many  of  these  Sixteen- 
ers commenced  their  battle  with  the  world  with 
only  three  friends — their  God  and  their  two 
hands ;  and  to-day  finds  them  self-reliant  men 
and  women,  who  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  battle  of  life,  and  are  occupying  stations  of 
profit,  trust,  and  responsibility  in  their  native 
State.  You  cannot  judge  of  the  tree  until  you 
have  tasted  its  fruit,  neither  can  a  critical  world 
justly  judge  the  character  of  our  Soldiers*  Or- 
phans* Schools  until  they  have  inquired  into  the 
lives  of  the  Sixteeners. 


TREES  MUST  BE  PLANTED. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  REFORM  PROJECTS,  THE  TEM- 
PERANCE LEAGUE  AND  THE  FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE  proclamation  of  His  Excellency 
Governor  Beaver,  appointing  Friday, 
April  27th,  as  Arbor  Day  for  the  year  1888, 
again  calls  attention  to  this  wise  measure  for 
the  promotion  of  the  individual  and  the  gen- 
eral good,  and  urges  upon  the  attention  of  all 
intelligent  people  the  necessity  for  personal 
interest  in  the  work  of  tree-planting.  What 
good  citizen  but  should  esteem  it  a  privi- 
lege, find  it  a  pleasure,  and  regard  it  a 
duty,  to  plant  one  or  more  shade  trees  or 
fruit  trees — the  more  the  better — on  each 
recurring  Arbor  Day? 

This  practical  subject  is  yearly  attracting 
more  attention,  as  its  supreme  importance 
comes  to  be  more  generally  recognized.  It 
must  be  kept  constantly  before  the  mind  of 
public,  and  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  this 


I  direction  encouraged  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  until  men  plant  trees  as  good  house- 
wives plant  cabbages,  onions,  and  cucum- 
bers,— ^at  regular  times,  when  the  planting 
season  comes  round  ;  and  generously,  with 
constant  inquiry  and  demand  for  the  best 
varieties  that  are  available.  They  must 
think  of  them,  talk  of  them,  give  them 
care  and  attention,  until  they  are  as  justly 
proud  of  fine  trees  in  garden,  yard,  or  field, 
and  of  large  orchards  and  broad  woodlands 
of  their  own  or  their  fathers'  planting,  as 
they  now  are  of  wheatfields  and  cornfields 
that  give  evidence  of  careful  husbandry  in 
these  directions. 

There  must  be  good-natured  competition 
for  prizes  offered  by  the  county  and  the 
State,  by  Agricultural  Societies  and  Fores- 
try Associations,  for  the  best  results  in  tree 
culture,  both  as  to  age,  acreage,  and  ap- 
pearance, etc.,  of  woodland  areas.  All 
these  things  are  coming,  and  there  is  a  fu- 
ture immediately  before  us  that  promises  to 
be  exceedingly  rich  in  results  of  this  char- 
acter. 

The  Public  Schoob  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
city  hardly  less  than  in  country  districts, 
have  a  very  large  share  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  Every  school,  from  its  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, should  be  a  centre,  so  recognized, 
of  good  influences  in  this  direction.  What 
say  you,  School  Directors,  Superintendents, 
Teachers,  Patrons  Pupils — girls  and  boys 
alike, — what  say  you  to  such  individual  and 
genera]  observance  of  this  and  each  recurring 
Arbor  Day  as  shall  soon  make  very  many 
of  our  schools  what,  in  their  environment, 
all  of  them  ought  to  be?  Now  is  a  day  of 
small  things,  but  there  will  be  no  better  to- 
morrow unless  we  plant  to-day.  Shall  we 
not,  collectively  and  as  individuals, — each 
in  his  more  or  less  limited  sphere  of  activity 
and  influence, — do  what  we  can  to  make 
our  school  surroundings  such  that  they  may 
becoipe  a  wholesome  leaven  in  every  com- 
munity? 

In  a  late  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  we  find  an  article  by  Felix  L.  Os- 
wald upon  The  Coming  Civilization,  some 
extracts  for  which  will  be  of  unusual  interest 
to  the  reader,  in  this  connection.  We  quote 
as  follows : 

"The  two  most  important  reform  pro- 
jects of  the  present  age  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  the  Temperance  League  and  the 
Forestry  Association,  and  it  would  be  a  blas- 
phemy against  the  spirit  of  human  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  triumph  of  both  is  now  fully 
assured.  The  cities  of  the  future  may  have 
underground   distilleries  and  remnants   of 
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overground  drunkards,  but  a  licensed  rum- 
seller  will  come  to  seem  as  ludicrous  an 
anomaly  as  a  licensed  pickpocket  or  a  di- 
plomaed well- poisoner.  A  'witch  hunter's 
warrant,'  dated  Cologne,  1887,  was  re- 
cently offered  for  sale  by  a  Leipzig  biblio- 
pole, who,  in  spite  of  his  honorable  reputa- 
tion, had  to  secure  the  signatures  of  three 
learned  antiquarians  to  clear  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  forged  the  prepos- 
terous document.  A.  D.  1987,  a  similar 
endorsement  may  be  needed  to  establish  the 
authenticity  of  a  government  certificate  to 
the  effect  that,  'in  consideration  of  a  pre- 
paid percentage  of  his  probable  profits,  the 
holder  of  this  license  is  hereby  authorized 
to  poison  his  fellow-men.' 

"  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  our  children  will, 
in  time,  recognize  the  significance  of  a  mis- 
take which  has,  in  the  literal  sense,  evolved 
a  hell  on  earth  by  turning  6,500,000  square 
miles  of  once  fertile  lands  into  a  Gehenna 
of  arid  sand  wastes.  Since  the  beginning  of 
our  chronological  era  the  area  of  an  artificial 
desert,  produced  by  the  unspeakable  folly  of 
forest  destruction,  has  increased  at  an  aver- 
age yearly  rate  of  3,200  square  miles ^  and 
another  thousand  years  of  equal  improvi- 
dence would  seal  the  fate  of  the  human  race, 
by  exhausting  the  vegetable  productiveness 
of  this  planet. 

"  Tree  culture  is  clearly  destined  to  re- 
deem the  barren  uplands  of  our  Western  ter- 
ritories, and  in  a  hundred  years  from  now 
even  the  present  extent  of  our  treeless  prair- 
ies will  have  become  a  tradition.  For  by 
that  time,  the  logic  of  necessity  will  not 
have  failed  to  reveal  another  secret  of  agri- 
cultural econdhiy :  the  fact,  namely,  that 
the  chief  peril  of  over-population  can  be  al- 
most infinitely  postponed  by  the  substitution 
of  perennial  for  annual  food-plants.  Thus  a 
plantation  of  bread-fruit  trees  will  support 
twelve  times  as  many  families  as  the  same 
area  planted  in  wheat  or  potatoes ;  banana 
orchards,  according  to  Humboldt's  estimate, 
exceed  the  food  value  of  wheat  fields  more 
than  twenty  times;  and  improved  varieties 
of  the  Italian  chestnut — ^as  hardy  a  forest 
tree  as  the  birch  or  maple — could  undoubt- 
edly furnish  an  available  substitute  for  the 
breadstuffs  of  our  Northern  cereals.  Oily 
beech  nuts,  olives,  bananas,  chestnuts,  sugar, 
pears,  maples,  and  the  sugar  pine  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  could  furnish,  in  almost  unlim- 
ited abundance,  the  three  chief  elements  of 
man-food,  viz.,  the  oleaginous,  farinaceous, 
and  saccharine  ingredients. 

"Moreover,  tree  plantations  improve 
from  year  to  year,  while  deciduous  plants 


exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
time  saved  from  weeding  and  plowing 
could  be  devoted  to  experiments  with 
new  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  which  besides 
would  bless  their  cultivator  with  shade  in 
summer  and  windfalls  of  fuel  in  winter, 
and  temper  the  vigor  of  climatic  extremes  as 
effectually  as  the  other  tree  plantations." 


TRIP  TO  TIDIOUTE. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  UNION  SCHOOLS. 


WE  had  long  desired  to  see  how  far  man- 
ual training  and  industrial  work  could 
be  carried  forward  in  connection  with  an 
ordinary  common  school,  outside  of  a  large 
city,  and  whether,  within  the  bounds  of  a 
reasonable  appropriation,  it  could  be  intro- 
duced with  any  advantage  as  an  element  of 
instruction  in  the  common  school  course. 
The  kind  invitation  of  Principal  Crawford 
of  the  Tidioute  Union  Schools  gave  the  op- 
portunity. Moreover,  as  an  additional 
stimulus,  we  were  able  to  secure  the  conge- 
nial companionship  of  one  whose  interest 
in  the  common  schools  has  not  been  lessened 
by  his  high  political  station,  and  whose  thor- 
ough grasp  of  educational  work  renders  his 
judgment  of  great  worth. 

Our  first  stopping  place  en  route  was 
Warren,  whose  warm  hospitality  will  be 
long  remembered.  The  time  spent  here  was 
too  limited  for  any  critical  inspection  of 
the  schools.  We  noticed,  however,  one  re- 
markable feature,  viz.,  a  reed  organ  in  every 
school-room,  indicating  that  the  study  and 
practice  of  music  are  not  neglected.  The 
buildings  here  are  too  confined,  and  the 
grounds  are  not  what  they  should  be.  In  a 
city  like  Warren  the  schools  should  be  an 
ornament  in  architectural  beauty  and  sur- 
roundings, for  in  them  the  course  of  studies 
should  be  such  as  to  hold  the  young  until 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  advanced  educa- 
tional work  of  colleges  and  polytechnic 
schools,  that  b,  more  than  half  of  their 
school  life, — when  all  their  habits  are  in 
formation  and  when  character  is  already  be- 
ginning to  assert  its  power. 

From  Warren  we  went  on  to  Tidioute. 
Principal  Crawford  had  hastily  called  to- 
gether the  neighboring  Superintendents  and 
teachers  in  a  quasi  institute,  in  which,  after 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  working  of  the 
school,  the  whole  subject  of  manual  train- 
ing might  be  informally  discussed. 

Manual  training  and  industrial  work  in 
the  Tidioute  Union  Schools  are  continued 
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throughout  the  whole  course,  including  the 
kindergarten  and  advanced  work  in  wood 
and  metal.  Beyond  this,  also,  a  botanical  ' 
garden  has  been  started,  and  attempts  are 
to  be  made  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  by  assigning  to  classes  sufficient  grounds 
for  rival  gardening. 

The  studies  in  these  various  departments 
are  not  left  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  but 
they  are  systematized  under  a  competent 
teacher,  and  follow  a  graded  course  from 
beginning  to  end.  Each  student  has  his 
bench  and  his  tools,  and  is  assigned  grade 
tasks  at  which  he  is  kept  until  his  work  so 
closely  approximates  the  model  drawing  as 
to  satisfy  the  teachers. 

Without  doubt  much  useful  knowledge  of 
the  application  and  use  of  tools  is  thus 
gained,  and  a  tendency  fostered  to  see 
principles  in  their  immediate  application, 
which  is  of  great  pedagogical  significance. 
Moreover,  the  young  take  great  delight  in 
being  able  to  construct  something  by  their 
own  activity,  if  it  be  only  the  whittling  of 
wood  into  some  definite  shape,  and  some 
thought-activity  is  awakened  in  mastering 
forms  and  relations,  which  helps,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  to  guard  against  that  vagueness 
of  conception  which  renders  all  reasoning  il- 
logical. 

The  time  thus  consumed  in  industrial 
work  is  taken  in  part  from  the  ordinary 
school  duties,  and  in  part  from  the  leisure 
time  of  the  pupils.  This  latter  fact  seems 
to  be  of  great  service;  for  the  children, 
having  some  definite  aim  before  th^ir  minds, 
seek  the  work-shop i  during  hours  which 
otherwise  would  be  spent  in  idleness.  The 
moral  effect  of  this,  it  is  claimed,  is  clearly 
seen  from  day  to  day  by  the  citizens. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
all  this  w6rk  is  as  yet  new  to  the  scholars, 
and  in  broad  contrast  with  the  toil  of  men- 
tal processes  in  the  school-room.  Care 
must^  be  taken,  therefore,  that  habits  of 
earnest  thought,  so  necessary  to  any  progress 
in  science  and  to  any  real  grasp  of  the 
world  of  mind,  shall  not  be  set  aside  as  un- 
welcome drudgery,  and  hand-work  assume 
its  place,  until  this,  in  turn,  becomes  a  mo- 
notonous task,  leavmg  the  child  worse  in  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning.  The  combina- 
tion of  work  with  %tudy,  however,  itself 
guards  against  this. 

All  this  work  in  the  Tidioute  Union 
Schools  is  made  possible  through  the  noble 
generosity  of  Mr.  Grandon,  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  the  place.  The  cost,  including 
teacher,  machinery,  tools,  and  material, 
would  place  a  burden  upon  schools  far  be- 


yond what  has  hitherto  been  demanded  of 
them,  and  of  course  cannot  be  met  except 
by  increased  taxation  or  quite  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  State  appropriation,  or  both. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  whether  the 
pedagogical  value  of  such  work  is  commen- 
surate with  the  necessary  outlay  of  the  pub- 
lic fund  Inquired,  and  whether  such  work 
should  be  left  to  secondary  industrial  schotpls 
established  in  various  sections  of  the  State, 
or  connected  with  the  common  schools  as  part 
of  their  curriculum. 

As  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  determine 
what  will  be  the  issue.  Much  study  in  the 
light  of  actual  experiment  is  yet  needed  be- 
fore any  intelligent  action  of  the  Legislature 
can  be  taken,  and  we  are  glad  that  a  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  whole  subject  at  its  next  session. 


SOME  VISITS  TO  SCHOOLS. 


IT  was  our  pleasure  to  attend  a  Local  In- 
stitute at  Nanticoke,  at  the  invitation  of 
Superintendent  Monroe.  A  large  number 
of  teachers  and  patrons  were  present,  and 
the  meeting  was  very  interesting  and  satis- 
factory. The  schools  of  Nanticoke  are 
rapidly  improving,  and  the  teachers  seem 
anxious  to  increase  their  efficiency  in  every 
way,  under  the  skillful  supervision  of  their 
Superintendent. 

Our  next  point  of  inspection  was  the 
schools  of  Titusville.  Here  the  system  or- 
ganized by  Supt.  Streeter  met  with  our  most 
hearty  approval.  Manual  training  in  the 
form  of  free-hand  drawing,  followed  by  me- 
chanical drawing,  as  found  here,  we  have 
rarely  seen  equalled  in  any  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  course  in  general  lit- 
erature also  is  admirable,  and  with  a  little 
time  added  to  the  high  school  course,  quite 
a  large  body  of  students  would  be  well  pre- 
pared for  any  of  our  more  advanced  schools 
of  liberal  culture.  The  directors  here  are 
contemplating  the  building  of  a  high 
school.  We  trust  they  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure grounds  sufficient,  so  that  the  school 
may,  with  its  well-shaded  lawn  in  front,  be- 
come an  ornament  to  the  city. 

Next  we  visited  the  schools  of  Oil  City. 
We  were  surprised  to  see  the  fine  new  build- 
ings which  have  recently  been  erected.  The 
primary  teaching  here  is  excellent,  and  the 
whole  order  of  the  schools,  organized  by 
Supt.  Babcock,  offers  scarcely  any  point  for 
adverse  criticism.  Clean,  solid  work  char- 
acterizes each  grade,  and  fortunately  the 
citizens  of  this  flourishing  place  are  actively 
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alive  in  school  work,  and  are*  determined  to 
spare  no  pains  to  make  their  schools  the 
pride  of  their  city.  It  would  be  a  great 
advance  in  the  working  of  these  schools 
could  another  year  be  added  to  the  high 
school  course.  Then  no  students  would  be 
required  to  go  elsewhere  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  advanced  work  of  our  higher  insti- 
tutions. 


EDUCATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 


THAT  the  United  States  government  will 
soon,  by  direct  appropriation  of  money 
and  in  other  ways,  come  to  the  help  of  the 
educational  work  which  has  thus  far  been 
done  by  the  States,  seems  evident  to  all 
careful  observers.  It  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant national  questij^ns  now  forcing  them- 
selves more  and  more  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress.  For  some  years  there  has  been 
a  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  capital,  which 
has  received  but  grudging,  half-hearted 
support.  The  time,  we  trust,  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  this  will  be  enlarged  into  a  De- 
partment, and  its  head  be  recognized  as  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  and  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet. 

What  is  known  as  the  Blair  Bill  now 
pending  in  Washington,  proposes  to  appro- 
priate the  large  sum  of  seventy-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  next  few  years 
among  the  States  in  ratio  of  illiteracy,  in 
aid  of  general  education.  It  has  again 
passed  the  Senate,  but  may  be  defeated,  as 
before,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  modified  form,  however,  the  measure 
cannot  fail  of  final  success.  The  bills  pro- 
posed for  the  compulsory  education  of  In- 
dian children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  belonging  to  the  tribes  receiving 
annuities,  and  the  organization  at  Washing- 
ton of  a  National  University  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  are  profitable  directions  in 
which  to  expend  the  ''National  surplus." 
The  Indian  problem  can  only  be  solved  by 
the  education  of  the  children,  and  the  same 
privileges,  in  all  respects,  allowed  to  the 
civilized  Indian  as  to  the  white  man. 

The  bill  for  the  National  University  for 
Teachers  appropriates  one  million  dollars, 
and  provides  that  it  shall  be  under  a  board 
of  regents  consisting  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  board  is  granted  full 
power  to  purchase  a  site  and  construct 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  The 
United  States  is  to  furnish  the  students  tui- 
tion,  board,  lodging  and  stationery  free  of 
cost,  and  the  students  are  to  pledge  them- 


selves to  teach  for  ten  years  after  gradua- 
tion. A  salary  of  %2p  per  month  is  to  b^ 
given  by  the  general  government  tp  all 
graduates  engaged  in  teaching  in  State  and 
Territorial  public  schools.  In  discussing 
the  subject  of  Fedetal  aid  to  education. 
Senator  Ingalls,  who  is  opposed  to  the  Bl^r 
bill,  is  quoted  as  having  said  recently: 

I  would  spend  the  surplus  in  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  country.  I  would  establish  first, 
a  great  national  ihstitution  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  as  soldiers  are  educated  at  West  Point 
and  naval  officers  at  Annapolis,  whose  salaries 
should- be  paid  from  the  Treasury,  and  who 
should  be  sent  to  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  they  are  needed,  to  establibh  com- 
mon schools,  and  to  battle  with  ignorance.  I 
would  not  give  millions  to  States  that  have 
shown  themselves  absolutely  indifierent  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  without  supervision  or 
responsibility,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Blair 
Bill.  I  believe  that  universal  education  is  in" 
dispensable  to  national  existence,  but  a  differ- 
ent method  should  be  adopted  to  secure  it. 


ANOTHER  VETERAN  GONE. 

THE  teachers  of  Franklin  county  miss 
from  their  number  another  of  their  oldest 
and  best  men.  On  Friday,  February  24th, 
Prof.  Andrew  McElwain  died  suddenly  of 
paralysis  at  Fannettsburg,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  full  half-century 
spent  m  the  profession  of  teaching  which  he 
both  loved  and  honored.  He  was  an  earn- 
est man,  who  strove  to  walk  humbly  in  the 
steps  of  the  Master.  We  are  indebted  to 
Supt.  Hockenberry  for  the  following  sketch 
of  the  man  and  his  work: 

Most  of  his  teaching  was  done  at  Newville 
and  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county,  and  at 
Greenvillage,  Mercersburg,  Chambersburg,  and 
Fannettsburg,  Franklin  county.  He  also  taught 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  for  several  years.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School  in  Chambers- 
burg for  five  years,  1858-^3.  During  this  period 
he  conducted  several  summer  Normal  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  young  teachers.  He  was 
County  Superintendent  from  1863  to  1866.  at  a 
time  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  divert  the 
people's  attention  from  the  Great  Rebellion 
then  in  progress.  The  last  three  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Fan- 
nettsburg. 

In  1864.  when  Gen.  McCausland,  of  the  rebel 
army,  burned  Chambersbur?,  Mr.  McElwain 
resided  a  few  miles  west  of  tne  town.  Finding 
that  he  was  a  teacher,  that  chivalrous  gentle- 
man inquired  whether  he  had  ever  taught 
"  niggers,"  and,  upon  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer,  tkey  proceeded  to  bum  his  house! 

In  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  and 
wherever  employed,  he  was  a  hard  worker  and 
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did  much  to  forward  the  educational  interests 
of  the  counties  where  he  lived  and  taught. 

He  was  present  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  local  and  county  Institutes,  being  a  ready 
speaker  with  full  information  upon  all  educa- 
tional topics.  In  his  schools  he  was  exacting 
both  in  discipline  and  study.  He  was  unusually 
well-informed  upon  religious  and  political  topics, 
and  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  regard 
to  both.  Earnestly  seeking  for  the  truth  and 
the  right,  his  course  of  action  was  taken  without 
regard  to  expediency.  An  entertaining  and  in- 
structive conversationalist,  with  an  extensive 
fund  of  information  upon  educational,  political 
and  religious  questions,  his  society  was  sought 
and  enjoyed  by  the  young  and  the  old.  His 
share  in  the  world's  work  was  well  done. 

While  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him 
most,  and  cannot  but  sorrow  because  of  their 
loss,  they  at  the  same  time  rejoice  in  the  hope 
of  his  eternal  rest,  after  a  long  life  of  hard  labor, 
many  afflictions,  and  much  self-denial. 


DAYTON  SCHOOL  BURNED. 


TWO  of  the  buildings  of  the  Dayton  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  School  in  Armstrong 
county,  together  with  their  contents,  were 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
February  20th.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate 
experience  for  the  school,  and  in  the  sud- 
den and  heavy  loss  which  they  have  sus- 
tained we  heartily  sympathize  with  its 
owners  and  all  who  have  been  concerned 
so  efficiently  in  its  management.  The  fire, 
it  is  supposed,  originated  Irom  a  red-hot  coal 
falling  from  the  stove  in  the  school-room 
building.  This  was  soon  in  flames,  which 
quickly  spread  to  the  building  occupied  by 
the  boys.  The  girls'  building,  but  a  few  yards 
distant,  was  saved  through  the  prompt  and 
active  exertions  of  the  employees  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  village.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  children  at  the  school,  all 
of  whom  escaped  without  injury,  the  boys 
losing  a  portion  of  their  clothing  in  their 
hasty  exit.  The  managers  estimate  their 
loss  at  ^9,000,  on  which  there  is  an  insur- 
ance of  ^4,600. 

The  news  of  the  fire  reached  this  depart- 
ment February  22d,  when  the  Superintend- 
ent at  once  directed  State  Inspector  Greer 
to  hasten  thither  and  view  the  situation, 
Mrs.  Atticks  being  already  there  on  her 
tour  of  inspection.  The  principal  fur- 
loughed  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the 
children  and  sent  them  to  their  homes,  re- 
taining thirty-three  of  the  smallest  at  the 
school,  twenty  of  whom  were  homeless. 
Acting  upon  the  Inspectors'  report,  the 
Superintendent,  after  consultation  with  the 


Governor,  decided  to  disband  the  school  at 
once,  and  provide  for  the  children  at  the 
other  schools.  This  was  considered,  under 
existi:ig  circumstances,  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  under  the 
present  law,  all  the  schools  must  finally  close 
in  1890,  and  that  the  consolidation  of 
schools  will  become  imperative  in  the  near 
future,  it  was  unadvisable  to  suggest  re- 
building for  school  purposes. 

The  children  remaining  at  the  school 
were  immediately  removed,  and  those  at 
their  homes  received  orders  for  their  admis- 
sion, by  transfer,  to  other  schools.  In  this 
arrangement  80  were  assigned  to  the  Union- 
town  school,  49  to  McAllisterville,  44  to 
Mercer,  and  13  to  the  St.  Paul's  Orphan 
Home  at  Butler,  where  suitable  provision 
had  been  made  for  their  accommodation. 
As  a  number  of  the  children  had  almost 
completed  their  term  and  would  have  been 
discharged  during  the  year,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  some  of  these  will  remain  at 
home. 

The  Dayton  School  was  owned  by  a  stock 
company,  and  was  opened  on  November  i, 
1866,  with  sixty-six  scholars.  The  whole 
number  of  orphans  admitted  to  June  i, 
1887,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  all 
admissions  ceased,  was  iioi.  Of  these 
only  four  have  died,  25  were  transferred  to 
other  schools,  202  were  discharged  by  order 
of  the  Superintendent,  678  were  discharged 
by  reason  of  age,  leaving  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  192  on  the  roll. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Elder  was  the  first  principal. 
He  resigned  in  1871,  when  Rev.  J.  E. 
Dodds  was  chosen  and  held  the  position 
until  January  i,  1872.  Prof.  Hugh  Mc- 
Candless  followed,  and  remained  until  his 
death  on  January  16,  1882,  when  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ambrose,  was  elected, 
who  remained  in  charge  until  the  sudden 
misfortune  befell  which  has  resulted  in  clos- 
ing the  school. 

This  institution  has  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  the  matter  of  fires,  its  buildings 
having  been  four  times  destroyed.  On  two 
other  occasions  also  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained from  a  like  cause.  With  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers  and  employees  it  has,  how- 
ever, prospered,  having  always  been  con- 
ducted with  ability  and  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  children  have  received  the 
best  of  care  and  instruction.  The  health 
record  of  the  school  has  been  exceptionally 
good  at  all  times,  and  the  low  rate  ot  mor- 
tality, which  has  been  less  than  one  per 
thousand  per  annum — is  simply  extraordi- 
nary.    Such  a  record  is  evidence  conclu- 
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sive  not  only  as  to  the  excellent  attention 
which  the  children  have  received,  but  also 
as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  place  in  which 
the  school  was  located.  Numbers  df  its 
graduates  are  now  occupying  important  and 
prominent  positions  in  the  different  spheres 
of  useful  labor.  They,  in  common  with  all 
who  have  had  opportunity  to  know  of  the 
excellent  work  done  at  this  school,  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  of  its  destruction  by  fire,  and 
of  it  disappearance  because  thereof  from  the 
honorable  list  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  HAND. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING   IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


AT  the  comer  of  Seventeenth  and  Wood 
streets,  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  building 
bearing  all  the  external  marks  of  the  ordi- 
nary Philadelphia  school  house.  Upon  en- 
tering it,  however,  the  visitor  comes  upon  a 
scene  which,  even  though  he  is  not  wholly 
unprepared  for  it,  is  likely  to  cause  him  a 
moment's  misgiving  that  he  has  through 
mistake  found  his  way  into  a  machine  shop. 
At  the  end  of  a  short  hall  he  looks  in  upon 
a  room  full  of  noisy  activity  of  a  kind 
utterly  discordant  with  every  traditional 
notion  of  school  life.  Overhead  are  whirl- 
ing pulleys  and  lines  of  belting.  In  the 
place  of  school  desks  are  turning-lathes  and 
work-benches.  There  is  the  sound  of  saw- 
ing and  hammering  and  planing.  Boys  in 
their  shirt  sleeves,  and  wearing  long  aprons, 
looking  more  like  carpenters'  apprentices 
than  school  boys,  are  busily  at  work,  some 
at  the  lathes,  one  perhaps  in  the  act  of  glu- 
ing a  picture  frame,  another  lad  inlaying  a 
checkerboard,  another  finishing  off  what  is 
evidently  the  pattern  for  a  casting. 

Such  is  the  novel  scene  which  we  wit- 
nessed recently  upon  entering  the  Philadel- 
phia School  of  Manual  Training,  an  insti- 
tution now  in  the  third  year  of  its  operation, 
and  the  success  of  which  in  this  short  time 
has  been  so  marked  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  an  experiment,  but  as  an  estab- 
lished part  of  Philadelphia's  public  school 
system.  Already  it  is  a  formidable  rival  of 
the  Boys'  High  School. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  principal, 
Mr.  William  L.  Sayre,  happened  to  be  tem- 
porarily engaged,  and,  while  awaiting  his 
arrival  in  his  office,  we  had  leisure  to  exam- 
ine some  of  its  decorations,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  its  curiosities.  Arranged  upon 
shelves  on  one  side  of  the.  room  are  speci- 


mens of  various  kinds  of  work  in  wood  and 
iron.  There  is  a  full-sized  model  of  a  lathe ; 
there  are  pulleys,  journal-boxes,  curiously 
constructed  mitre  and  bevel  joints,  involv- 
ing the  most  difficult  principles  of  joinery. 
There  are  bits  of  forging,  saw-blades  care- 
fully filed  out  of  strips  of  hoop-iron,  a  pair 
of  blacksmith's  tongs ;  there  are  blocks  of 
cast  iron  of  various  shapes,  some  of  them 
partially  chipped  with  a  chisel,  and  others 
finished  up  with  a  file.  One  of  these  at- 
tracts attention  from  its  excellent  workman- 
ship. We  pick  it  up  to  examine  it  more 
critically,  and  it  falls  in  two,  revealing  a 
seam  so  nicely  made  that  it  had  escaped  no- 
tice. All  of  this  work,  as  we  are  told,  has 
been  done  by  the  boys.  These  are  samples 
of  the  sort  of  work  which  is  given  them  to 
do.  Every  piece  has  been  chosen  because 
of  some  mechanical  principle  which  it  in- 
volves, or  of  some  peculiar  difficulty  in  its 
execution.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
articles  discovers  evidences  of  a  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  an  accuracy  of  the 
eye  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
most  skilful  artisan. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  school  about 
three  hundred  boys.  They  are  received 
from  the  grammar  schools,  after  passing 
their  final  examinations  there,  it  being  then 
optional  with  them  whether  they  shall  enter 
the  High  School  or  the  School  of  Manual 
Training.  The  course  of  study  is  nearly 
the  same  in  both  schools,  the  manual  prac- 
tice in  the  latter  occupying  but  two  hours 
of  each  day,  while  four  hours  are  devoted 
to  the  usual  school  work.  In  company  with 
the  Principal  we  make  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  building.  From  the  wood- 
working department  we  pass  to  the  metal 
shop,  taking  on  the  way  a  peep  into  the 
electrical  laboratory,  in  which  a  small  dyn- 
amo has  just  been  placed.  Boys  are  engaged 
in  stringing  the  wires  for  the  electric  lights. 
We  pass  on  to  the  forging  room,  where 
work  is  going  on  at  the  anvils.  One  comer 
of  this  room  is  fitted  up  as  a  foundry,  and 
here  boys  are  seen  at  work  preparing  the 
moulds  for  castings  in  lead.  On  the  second 
story  of  the  building  are  the  school  rooms 
and  the  lecture  room,  the  latter  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a  laboratory,  one  of  chemistry 
and  one  of  physics.  In  these  rooms,  which 
are  fitted  up  with  all  the  necessary  appli- 
ances, the  pupils,  after  listening  to  the  lec- 
tures, repeat  for  themselves  the  experiments 
they  have  just  witnessed.  We  come  finally 
to  the  draughting  room,  in  which  mechani- 
cal drawing  is  taught,  and  where  the  boys 
make  their  working  drawin|js — for  every 
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piece  of  work,  whether  in  wood  or  iron,  is 
executed  from  a  draft  previously  prepared 
by  the  boy  himself.  The  members  of  the 
senior  class  are  at  present  engaged  upon  the 
drawings  for  a  steam  engine  and  a  dynamo, 
which  they  will  construct  as  their  closing 
labor,  and  every  part  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  castings^  will  be  the  work 
of  their  own  hands. 

One  point  about  this  institution  which 
the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  note  is  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  boys  work.  Evidently 
this  is  not  task-work,  but  there  is  behind  it 
an  impulse  quite  different  from  that  which 
urges  the  average  school  boy  through  the 
dull  routine  of  his  daily  lessons.  One  can 
hardly  be  wrong  if  he  analyzes  this  motive 
into  the  satisfaction  which  the  young  work- 
man derives  from  seeing  the  rough  wood  or 
the  crude  block  of  iron  grow  into  its  deter- 
mined shape  under  his  own  manipulation^ 
the  gratification  of  making  something;  there 
is  too  the  awakened  consciousness  of  an 
ability  within  him  which  has  needed  only 
the  opportunity  and  a  little  teaching  to 
bring  it  out.  One  needs  only  to  glance 
about  these  rooms  to  feel  assured  that  shirk- 
ing, if  any  there  is,  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule;  and  that  each  boy  enters  upon 
this  part  of  his  day's  work  with  a  full  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  use  possible  of 
his  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  he  will  lay 
aside  his  tools  and  his  apron  and  resume  his 
studies.  One  can  readily  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  Principal,  who  took  charge 
of  this  institution  after  a  long  experience 
with  school  boys,  when  he  says  that  he  has 
been  astonished,  as  well  as  gratified,  at  the 
ease  with  which  these  boys  are  managed. 
There  is  in  this  institution  no  system  of  giv- 
ing "notes,"  nor  have  there  been  any  sus- 
pensions. Nothing  of  the  sort  is  needed. 
Whatever  superfluous  energy  a  boy  may 
have,  instead  of  manifesting  itself  in  the 
school-room  in  the  form  of  mischievous- 
ness,  finds  ample  vent  in  the  workshop. 

And  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  this  species  of  training?  what  is 
to  become  of  these  boys?  Will  they,  upon 
leaving  school,  find  employment  at  some 
manual  occupation  ?  It  is  too  soon  as  yet 
to  give  to  these  questions  an  answer  based 
upon  experience.  The  first  class  is  yet  to 
be  graduated.  It  is  not,  however,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  institution  to  give  a  practical 
mechanical  education.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  industrial  school,  teaching 
specific  trades,  although  the  elementary 
principles  of  many  trades  are  taught.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  boys  will,  if 


they  choose,  be  able  to  secure  positions  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  in  which  this 
excellent  preparation  will  be  of  the  highest 
commercial  value  to  them,  and,  indeed,  the 
Principal  tells  us  that  he  has  experienced  no 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  boys  in  school, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  them  which  al- 
ready exists  among  manufacturers.  Still, 
the  institution  has  a  higher  aim  than  merely 
to  give  to  the  boy  this  special  preparation 
for  a  bread-winning  occupation. 

We  need  not  discuss  here  the  subject  of 
manual  training  farther  than  to  note  it  as 
one  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
supplement,  if  not  in  a  measure  to  supplant, 
the  old  system  of  education,  which  dealt  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  memory.  Under 
this,  the  "cramming**  system,  the  boy  with 
the  most  retentive  memory  came  out  with 
the  largest  averages.  But  we  are  beginning 
to  understand,  and  to  act  upon  the  know- 
ledge, that  the  mind  is  not  all  memory.  A 
step  farther  takes  us  to  the  truth  that  the 
man  is  not  all  mind.  He  is  an  observer 
and  an  actor  as  well  as  a  thinker,  and  a 
school  education  which  is  to  be  the  really 
substantial  basis  of  the  full  development  of 
the  man  must  give  exercise  to  all  his  facul- 
ties. The  hand  and  the  eye  need  training, 
as  well  as  the  memory. 

We  have  already  said  that  this  school,  al- 
though it  is  styled  a  "manual  training 
school**  because  of  its  most  striking  feature, 
is  likewise  a  High  School  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term.  This  department  of  the  insti- 
tution is  also  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the 
"new**  education — on  the  theory  that  if 
one  can  awaken  the  pupil's  interest,  give 
him  a  chance  and  show  him  how,  he  will 
educate  himself.  The  laboratories  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  have  already  been  referred 
to.  The  boy*s  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
is  not  derived  solely  from  text-books  and 
lectures,  but  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  for  himself.  So,  too,  in  the  physi- 
ology class,  he  learns  anatomy,  not  from 
descriptions  and  pictures  alone,  but  from  the 
actual  dissection  of  various  members  -and 
organs  of  animals  by  his  instructor,  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  in  his  presence;  so,  too, 
when  he  studies  geology,  he  goes  out  into  the 
fields,  in  company  with  his  instructor,  and 
examines  for  himself  such  formations  and 
rocks  as  are  accessible  in  situ.  Again,  a 
theme  is  given  him  for  composition — he  is 
required,  for  example,  to  write  upon  some 
industry,  but  instead  of  his  being  left  to 
find  his  facts  in  an  encyclopedia,  he  is  given 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  some  manufac- 
turer and  obtains  such  information  as  he 
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needs  from  actual  observation  and  personal 
inquiry. 

This  institution  covers  the  final  period  of 
a  course  of  manual  training  which  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  the  public 
school  system  of  Philadelphia,  and  which  is 
intended  eventually  to  pervade  the  entire 
course  of  instruction  from  its  small  begin- 
ning. We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  better 
idea  of  this  new  departure  than  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  letter  written  by 
Superintendent  MacAlister,  and  published 
in  the  January  No.  of  the  Century  Magazine: 

LETTER  OF  SUPT.  MACAUSTER. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
efforts  made  to  introduce  industrial  training 
into  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  unqualified  success. 
The  provisions  thus  far  made  for  carrying  it 
into  operation  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Kindergarten,  This  feature  of  our  school 
system  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  as  yet  imper- 
fectly organized.  It  is  our  purpose,  however, 
ultimately  to  make  the  Kindergarten  the  found- 
ation of  all  the  education  given  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city. 

2.  Instruction  in  Sewing  to  Girls.  All  the 
girls  above  the  first  two  years  of  the  school 
course,  received  systematic  instruction  in  sew- 
ing. The  class  now  numbers  about  twenty-five 
thousand  girts.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
from  the  age  of  nine  years  it  is  possible  for  girls 
to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  elementary  pro- 
cesses of  sewing,  and,  as  they  advance,  to  make 
practical  application  of  these  processes  to  the 
making  of  garments.  The  sewing  lessons  do 
not  interfere' in  the  slightest  with  the  other  work 
of  the  school.  They  afford  a  pleasant  rest  to 
the  children,  who  seem  greatly  to  enjoy  the 
hour  devoted  to  this  occupation.  My  opinion 
is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  educational  value 
in  the  sewing  work,  over  and  above  the  practi- 
cal application  which  will  be  made  of  it  in 
real  life. 

3.  Industrial  Art  Training,  A  school  is 
maintained  for  the  children  attending  the^am- 
mar  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
free-hand  drawing,  modeling  in  clay,  wood- 
carving  and  simple  joinery  work.  This  school 
is  open  to  both  boys  ^nd  girls,  who  receive  two 
hours*  instruction  per  week.  The  training  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  productive  faculties 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  results  prove  how  strong 
the  artistic  tendency  is  in  the  general  average 
of  children. 

4.  The  Manual  Training  School.  This  is  the 
chief  feature  of  our  industnal  education.  It  is  a 
school  to  which  boys  who  have  finished  the 
grammar  school  course  are  admitted  upon  ex- 
amination. In  addition  to  a  good  secondary 
education  in  the  English  language,  history, 
mathematics  and  science,  and  a  tnorough  course 
in  drawing,  instruction  is  given  in  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  fundamentad  tools,  and  in  their 
application  to  the  chief  materials  used  in  the  in- 
dustries of  the  world.  The  success  of  this 
school  has  exceeded  our  highest  anticipations. 


The  manual  training  has  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  mental  and  moral  character  of 
the  boys,  producing  a  thoroughness  and  earn- 
estness in  every  task  which  is  quite  unusual 
among  boys  of  their  age.  The  average  age  of 
pupils  when  admitted  is  about  fifteen  years. 
The  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  Philadelphia  we 
have  made  a  beginning  in  several  directions 
with  industrial,  or  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  manual 
training.  The  problem  remaining  to  be  solved 
is  such  an  extension  and  co-ordination  of  these 
elements  as  shall  furnish  a  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive course  of  manual  training  all  along  the 
line  of  the  pupifs  education. 

It  is  scarcely  three  years  since  these  efforts  to 
engraft  industrial  training  on  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  city  was  begun,  but  it  has  already  won 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  its  further  extension 
throughout  the  school  system.  I  believe  that 
the  incorporation  of  industrial  training  into  the 
public  schools  of  this  country  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  misunderstanding  as  to  its 
purposes,  arises  chiefly  among  those  who  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  its  practical  opera- 
tion and  management.  My  conviction  is  that 
before  a  great  while  it  will  be  universally  ac- 
cepted as  the  greatest  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  the  public  education  of  the  United 
States  for  half  a  century. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  MacAlister, 
Supt.  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AN  OMISSION  SUPPLIED. 


IN  connection  with  the  plan  of  Dr.  Thos. 
H.  BurroweSy  which  is  given  at  length  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  certain  comments 
were  made  which  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  said  report  as  published  in  our 
last  issue.  They  should  appear  on  page  312 
of  the  March  number,  and  are  as  follows : 

To  carry  this  plan  into  effect  Dr.  Burrowes  at 
once  began  the  preparation  of  necessary  offi- 
cial registers  and  blank  forms  (now  in  use)  and 
entered  upon  his  campaign  to  secure  a  proper 
public  sentiment  throughout  the  State. 

Orphans,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten, 
were  designated  as  a  class  tor  institutions  which 
would  take  up  the  elementary  and  primary  work. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  homes,  already  oi^gan- 
ized,  were  willing  to  undertake  this  work,  and 
their  co-operation  was  readily  secured.  The 
"  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,"  in 
Philadelphia,  the  "  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home"  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  "  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
Home  (or  the  Friendless,"  and  the  "  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  Orphan  Asylum,"  entered  into 
the  arragement. 

This  first  difficulty,  of  securing  suitable  insti- 
tutions for  the  most  primary  work,  having  been 
so  providentially  overcome,  the  second  and 
more  troublesome  task  was  to  secure  places  for 
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the  older  pupils.  The  fund  was  too  small  to 
allow  the  thought  of  building  any  State  institu- 
tions. To  attempt  anything  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  absurd,  for  the  whole  matter  was 
nothing  more  than  an  experiment — a  mere  be- 
ginning, made  possible  by  a  private  gift,  and  with 
no  expectation  that  the  Legislature  would  give 
any  additional  aid.  No  one  seems  to  have  had  the 
faintest  conception  that  the  system,  even  if  suc- 
cessfully organized,  under  any  form,  could  con- 
tinue beyond  a  few  years.  Although  the  whole 
plan  has  been  severely  condemned,  no  other  was 
possible.  The  only  way  in  which  anything 
could  be  done  was  to  find  institutions  already 
existing,  and  send  the  children  to  them  under 
proper  regulations  and  inspection.  How  incon- 
sistent are  those  critics  who,  seeking  to  bring 
the  management  of  these  schools  into  discredit, 
persistently  ignore  the  peculiar  necessides  of; 
their  organization  and  continuance.  The  work 
before  Dr.  Burrowes  was  not  to  organize  large 
State  industrial  schools,  however  excellent  and 
important  these  may  be.  He  had  neither 
authority  nor  means  to  do  this,  and  at  no  time 
in  their  history  has  this  been  possible.  He  had 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  if  he  could  find 
any  schools  already  existing  whose  managers 
would  be  willing  to  assume  uie  responsibility  of 
taking  the  orphans  upon  the  terms  which  he  was 
able  to  make. 

Where  to  find  schools  to  take  the  older  chil- 
dren, was  in  itself  an  almost  hopeless  task.  Ap- 
plication was  first  made  to  the  trustees  of  several 
normal  schools.  They  refused  to  take  them,  be- 
iug  unwilling  to  risk  the  great  expense  of  enlarg- 
ing their  accommodations.  Boarding  schools  in 
various  sections  of  the  State  were  next  tried,  but 
their  proprietors  would  not  take  the  children  and 
board  and  teach  them  (the  State  supplying  the 
clothing^  for  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Fi- 
nally, after  persevering  exertions.  Dr.  Burrowes 
made  arrangements  by  which  the  Paradise 
school,  Lancaster  county,  the  McAllistervillc 
school,  Juniata  county,  the  Mount  Joy  (then 
Strasburg)  school,  Lancaster  county,  the  Qua- 
kertown  school,  Bucks  county,  and  the  Orange- 
ville  school,  Columbia  county,  agreed  to  take 
the  older  orphans  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year  (clothing  furnished  by  the  State). 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  the  Super- 
intendent was  able  to  report  to  the  Governor 
^hat  he  had  engaged  five  schools  for  the  older 
•children,  and  four  homes  for  the  younger.  So 
«nuch  opposition,  however,  had  been  stirred  up, 
-and  the  whole  project  had  been  so  misrepre- 
•sented,  that  parents  and  guardians  stood  aloof, 
fearing  to  entrust  their  children  or  wards  to 
such  care.  Indeed,  at  the  close  of  1864.  there 
were  only  about  one  hundred  applications  for 
admission. 

After  another  severe  struggle,  in  which  the 
whole  experiment  was  on  the  very  verge  of  de- 
struction, the  Legislature  of  1865  confirmed  the 
plan,  adding  one  year  to  the  term  during  which 
the  children  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
schools,  and  appropriated  seventy  five  thousand 
dollars  to  aid  the  work.  With  this  encourage- 
ment, by  the  close  of  the  year  1865  eight  schools 
wtre  secured  fur  the  older,  and  seventeen  homes 


ARBOR  DAY :  SPRING  PLANTING. 


CHOICE  LIST  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  ETC. 


THE  proclamation  of  Gov.  Beaver  recom- 
mends chat  the  people  plant,  on  or  about 
tills  day,  trees  and  shrubbery  about  their 
homes,  in  public  school  grounds,  along  public 
highways,  and  wherever  it  shall  seem  desir- 
able. The  best  trees  for  shade  are  the  Nor- 
way and  sugar  maples,  the  ash,  tulip  poplar, 
horse  chestnut  and  silver  maples.  The 
planting  of  nut  trees  should  nbt  be  forgot- 
ten, as  they  not  only  afford  a  fine  shade, 
but  their  crop  of  nuts  will  be  "a  joy  forever" 
to  the  children  of  succeeding  generation^. 

The  Germantown  Telegraph,  edited  for 
half  a  century  by  the  late  Maj.  P.  R.  Freas, 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  at  every 
planting  season  a  ''  Revised  Fruit  List"  of 
trees  of  varieties  known  to  the  best  of  their 
kind  and  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  Penn- 
sylvania. We  print  this  list  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers : 

STANDARD  PEARS. 

1.  GtfTard,  9.  Belle  Lucrative, 

2.  Doyenne  d*£te,  10.  Manning's  Elizabeth. 

3.  Early  Catharine,  II.  Secke), 

4.  Bloodgood,  12.  Howell, 

5.  Summer  Julienne,  13.  Anjou, 
b.  Tyaon,  14.  Sheldon, 

7.  Brandy  wine,  15.  Lawrence, 

8.  Bartlett,  16.  Reading, 

17.  Kieffer. 

For  those  who  may  desire  a  smaller  num- 
ber, we  should  select :  i.  Giffard  ;  2.  Early 
Catharine;  3.  Bloodgood ;  4.  Tyson;  5. 
Bartlett  ;  6.  Belle  Lucrative  ;  7.  Henkel : 
S.  Seckel;  9.  Lawrence;  10.  Reading;  ii. 
Kieffer.  They  ripen  in  about  the  order  as 
here  arranged,  except  as  to  the  three  latter. 
Lawrence,  which  begins  to  ripen  or  can  be 
made  to  ripen  early  m  November,  will  keep 
until  April  with  care,  it  being  the  only  win- 
ter pear  which  with  us  keeps  beyond  Febru- 


for  the  younger  children,  including,  in  all,  thir- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-nine  pupils. 

There  was  some  struggle  in  the  Legislature  of 
1866,  which  was  happily  overcome ;  and  in  the 
same  year^  there  being  now  some  good  prospect 
of  a  successful  continuance  of  the  schools,  the  ! 
first  council  of  the  officers  and  principals  of  the  .  I 
schools  was  convened  at  Lancaster,  April  27. 
As  the  result  of  this  conference.  Dr.  Burrowes 
was  able  to  adopt  general  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  schools  having  the  advanced  scholars  in 
charge.  We  here  insert  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  full,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  also  be- 
cause they  have  formed  the  model  uniformly  fol- 
lowed since,  with  but  Uttle  deviation. 
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ary.  In  the  above  list,  from  No.  i  to  8  are 
summer  varieties ;  from  9  to  14  autumn(early 
and  late);  and  15,  16  and  17  winter,  thus  af- 
fording a  sufficient  number  for  each  of  the 
periods  of  the  best  known  sorts  for  this  re- 
gion .  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  added  to  our 
list  of  standard  pears  the  HenkeL  It  is  per- 
fect in  form,  above  medium  size,  an  early 
and  profuse  bearer,  and  good  in  quality. 
Once  introduced  it  will  not  be  abandoned. 

DWARF  PEARS. 

1. 5>t.  Michael  d'Archange.    7.  Lawrence, 

2.  Bartlett,  8.  Ott, 

3.  Cornice,  9.  Louise  Bonne, 

4.  Diel,  10.  Bosc, 

5.  Tyson,  1 1.  Boussock, 

6.  Belle  Lucrative*  12.  Glout  Morceau. 

APPLES. 

1.  Maiden's  Blush,  7.  Comcirs  Fancy, 

2.  Baldwin,  8.  Red  Astrachan, 
3   Smokehouse,  9.  Wagener, 

4.  Northern  Spy,  10.  Roxbury  Russet, 

5.  Smith's  Oder,  11.  Gravenstein, 

6.  Falla water,  Z2.  Tompkin's  King. 

PEACHES. 

1.  Crawford's  Early,  5.  Crawford's  Late, 

2.  Hale's  Early,  6.  Ward's  Late, 

3.  Troth's  Early,  7.  Smock's  Late, 

4.  Old  Mix  on,  8.  Admirable  Late. 

Quinces. — There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  quince,  to  wit:  Orange,  Champion, 
Rea's  Mammoth,  and  half  a  dozen  others ; 
but  we  can  safely  recommend  only  the 
Orange.  It  is  the  one  almost  universally 
grown  for  market,  and  is  all  that  any  one 
can  desire.  We  have  uniformly  raised 
splendid  crops  of  it. 

GRAPES. 

1.  Telegraph,  6.  Rogers  No.  38, 

2.  Concord,  7.  Brighton, 

3.  Hartford,  8.  Prentiss, 

4.  Clinton,  9.  Pocklington, 

5.  Salem,  10.  Crevcling. 

The  Prentiss  is,  50  far,  the  best  of  all  white 
grapes.  The  Pocklington  and  Brighton  are 
the  best  outdoor  varieties.  Clinton  is  ex- 
pressly for  wine.  For  a  fewer  varieties  for 
•family  use,  we  should  select  the  last  fivt. 
named  in  the  list.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  restored  the  Creveling.  It  is  too  good 
to  be  ignored. 

CHERRIES. 

I.  May  Bigarreau,  6.  Elton, 

2;  Black  de  Choisy,  7.  Downer's  Late, 

3.  Black  Tartarian,  8.  Early  Richmond, 

4.  Black  Eagle,  9.  Early  Purple  Guigne. 

5.  Black  Hawk,  10.  Del.  Bleeding  Heart. 

The  ripening  of  the  list  will  range  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest,  thus  carry  mg  one 
through  the  whole  cherry  season.  No  one 
can  go  amiss  in  adopting  this  list,  as  it  can- 
not be  surpassed. 


RASPBERRIES. 

1.  Hornet,  3.  Brandywine. 

2.  Herstine,  4.  Cuihbert. 

The  **  Cuthbert,"  a  new  variety,  pos- 
sesses all  the  evidence  of  being  a  raspberry 
of  decided  merit.  It  is  of  good  size,  excel- 
lent quality,  the  cane  a  strong  grower,  abun- 
dant bearer,  and  perfectly  hardy  without 
protection,  though  we  have  always  con- 
tended that  notwithstanding  how  hardy  a 
variety  may  be,  it  is  more  productive  and 
the  fruit  of  finer  size  by  being  pruned  in  the 
fall  and  laid  down  and  covered  through  the 
winter.    ^ 

STRAWBERRIES. 

1.  Captain  Jack,  3.  Sharpless, 

2.  Seth  Boyden,  4.  James  Vick. 

New  kinds  of  strawberries  are  constantly 
appearing,  and  we  could  name  half  a  dozen; 
but  thus  far  we  know  of  no  improvements  on 
the  foregoing,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  in- 
cludes the  "James  Vick,"  a  variety  of  a  sin- 
gle plant  which  was  found  beside  an  old 
barn,  near  Sedalia,  Mo.,  by  Judge  Samuel 
Miller,  who,  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  dis- 
covered a  single  plant  of  the  famous  straw- 
berry *'  Captain  Jack,"  and  from  a  single 
one  enough  has  been  propagated  to  supply 
all  the  great  demands  for  them.  These  are 
good  enough  until  better  turn  up,  which  we 
shall  not  be  slow  in  .announcing. 

CURRANTS. 

1.  Red  Dutch,  3.  Red  Versailles, 

2.  Red  Cherry,  4.  White  Grape, 

5.  Black  Naples. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

I.  Houghton,  2.  Downing. 

These  are  the  two  best  gooseberries  grown 
in  this  country  for  general  use,  so  far  as  we 
know.  They  bear  every  year  heavy  crops, 
are  free  from  mildew,  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  are  large  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

1.  New  Rochelie,  3.  Wilson's  Early, 

2.  Missouri  Cluster,  4.  Snyder. 

It  is  better  that  those  who  intend  to  cul- 
tivate fruit  and  have  to  make  purchases, 
should  take  this  list  with  them  to  the  nurs- 
ery, and  adhere  to  it  as  far  as  possible,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases  in  which  their  own  in- 
dividual wishes  may  be  better  satisfied. 

In  selecting  fruit  trees,  or  any  others,  be 
careful  to  choose  those  with  smooth,  healthy 
looking  bark,  which  have  entirely  shed  their 
leaves,  and  have  plenty  of  small  fibrous  roots. 
Trees  on  which  the  leaves  remain  after  frost 
sets  in,  and  stick  to  the  branches  in  spring, 
may  be  regarded  as  not  healthy,  and  in  some 
I  way  lacking  stamina. 
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THE  new  Superintendent  of  the  Reading 
schools,  Prof.  Z.  H.  Snyder,  who  has  just 
been  commissioned  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  is  a  native  of  West- 
moreland county,  and  is  thirty-seven  years  of 
age.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  taught  school 
in  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer  attended 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Classical  Institute,  where  he 
prepared  for  college.  In  1875  he  graduated  at 
Waynesburg  College,  receivmg  the  honors  of 
his  class.  From  1876  to  1881  he  was  Principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Wiconisco,'  Dauphin 
county,  which  position  he  resigned  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
Since  1883  he  has  been  Principal  of  the  schools 
in  Greensburg,  and  his  earnest  and  efficient 
work  here  has  commended  him  for  the  more 
responsible  position  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  our  best  wishes  go 
with  Supt.  Balliet.  The  Western  States  usually 
carry  off  our  good  men.  This  time  it  is  Massa- 
chusetts that  bids  high  for  one  of  our  best.  We 
shall  miss  him  from  Pennsylvania.  It  seems 
not  improper  that  the  following  correspondence 
should  go  upon  the  record  in  this  connection : 
Reading,  Feb.  28,  1888. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D., 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  elected  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  of  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  to  you 
my  resignation  as  Superintendent  of  the  Schools 
of  this  city.  As  my  duties  in  this  new  position 
will  commence  on  the  first  day  of  April  next,  I 
would  respectfully  ask  that  this  resignation  be 
allowed  to  go  into  effect  on  that  date. 

In  severing  my  connection  with  the  schools 
and  school  work  of  this  State — a  step  which  I 
take  with  no  little  regret  and  only  after  the  most 
careful  deliberation — permit  me  to  express  to 
yourself  personally,  and  to  all  the  officers  of 
your  Department,  my  gratitude  and  great  in- 
debtedness for  the  very  many  kindnesses  and 
courtesies  received  at  your  hands,  and  fdr  the 
guidance  of  your  wise  and  friendly  counsel  and 
hearty  support,  to  which  not  a  little  of  what 
good  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  this 
district  is  due. 

I  am,  with  highest  esteem  and  regard,  your 
obedient  servant,        Thomas  M.  Balliet. 

Superintendent  Reading  District. 
Dbpartmbnt  op  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisbuku,  March  5, 1888. 

Supt.  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 

Dear  Friend:  Your  resignation  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  of  the  city  of  Reading, 
to  take  effect  on  April  i,  A.  D.  1888,  has  been 
received.  In  accepting  it,  as  I  now  do,  allow 
me  to  express  my  great  regret  that  you  feel 
necessitated  to  leave  our  Commonwealth.  Your 
work  has  met  with  our  most  heariy  approba- 
tion ;  and  we  trust  and  believe  that  you  will  be 
successful  in  your  new  field  of  labor. 

Very  truly  yours,  E.  E.  Higbee. 


ORPHAN  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


Dbpartmbnt  Soldibrs'  Orphan  Schools, 
Harbisburg,  March  31, 1888. 
To  tk*  Princi/aU  and  Managtrt  0/  tfu  Soldieri  Orphan 
Schocis  and  homts  : 

Vacation,  this  year,  will  commence  on  Fri- 
day, July  13th,  and  close  Friday,  August  31st. 
All  the  pupils  must  return  to  school  promptly  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  as  no  excuses  wiU  be 
allowed  for  absences  after  that  time. 

The  examinations  at  the  several  institutions 
may  continue  as  many  days  as  those  directly 
controlling  them  shall  deem  advisable,  but  the 
time  of  holding  each  examination  must  be  made 
to  include  the  day  of  visitation  of  the  officers 
named  below.  Said  officers  will  conduct  the 
examinations,  calling  upon  such  persons  to 
assist  them  as  they  may  deem  proper ;  and  it  is 
hereby  directed  that  the  examination  of  the 
lower  classes  be  limited  to  some  one  branch  of 
instruction,  reserving  most  of  the  time  for  a 
more  general  examination  of  the  higher  classes, 
or  classes  containing  pupils  soon  to  leave  the 
institutions.  The  reports  of  the  examinations 
will  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  several 
schools  and  homes,  and  forwarded  to  this  De- 
partment. No  regular  examinations  will  be 
held  at  the  Children's  Home,  York,  or  the  In- 
dustrial School  and  Church  Home,  Philadelphia. 
7  hese  institutions,  however,  will  be  visited  and 
carefully  inspected  as  heretofore.  The  exami- 
nations will  begin  promptly  at  nine  o'clock,  on 
the  morning  of  the  days  named. 

The  State  Superintendent  and  his  Deputies 
will  conduct  the  examinations  on  the  several 
dates  following :  Tressler  Orphan  Home,  Loys- 
ville,  Tuesday,  May  i  ;  McAllisterville,  Wed- 
nesday, May  2  ;  White  Hall,  Thursday,  May 
3 ;  Mount  Joy,  Friday,  May  4;  Mansfield,  Mon- 
day, May  14;  Harford,  Wednesday,  May  16; 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Fri- 
day, May  18  ;  Chester  Springs,  Tuesday,  May 
22 ;  Mercer,  Thursday,  May  24 ;  St.  Paul's  Or- 
phan Home,  Butler,  Friday,  May  25;  Union- 
town,  Tuesday,  May  29.  The  State  Inspectors 
will  be  present  at  as  many  of  the  schools  as 
possible,  and  take  part  in  the  examinations. 

An  invitation  is  extended  the  Governor  to  be 
present  at  as  many  of  the  examinations  as  his 
official  duties  will  permit  Commander  F.  J. 
Magee,  Department  of  Pennsylvania  G.  A.  R. 
and  Staff,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  as 
many  of  the  examinations  as  will  suit  their 
convenience.  The  superintendents  of  schools 
and  principals  of  State  Normal  Schools  will 
take  part  in  the  examinations  held  in  their  re- 
spective districts. 

An  exhibition  of  industrial  skill  and  military 
drill  will  form  a  feature  of  the  examinations. 
Drawing  and  copy  books  should  be  ready  for 
inspection.  The  examinations  will  be,  as  here- 
tofore, public,  and  the  authorities  of  the  several 
schools  are  requested  to  invite  especially  the 
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presence  *  of  superintendents,  directors  and 
teachers  of  common  schools,  members  of  4he 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  old  soldiers  and 
sailors,  members  of  the  Legislature,  judges  of 
the  courts,  clergymen,  editors,  and  such  other 
citizens  of  the  several  localities  as  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  work  of  education  as 
conducted  in  these  schools. 

Pupils  must  resume  their  studies  immedi- 
ately after  the  examinations  are  concluded^  and 
continue  in  unbroken  attendance  to  the  time 
fixed  for  vacation.  Arrangements  should  be 
perfected  so  that  the  examinations  may  com- 
mence promptly  at  the  hour  appointed.  The 
regulations  for  vacation  will  be  the  same  as  in 
past  years.  E.  E.  Higbee, 

Superintendent, 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton:  During  the 
month  I  visited  seventy-seven  schools.  The 
number  of  schools  in  this  county  is  so  large 
that  the  visits  must  necessarily  be  short,  and 
therefore  often  very  unsatisfactory  to  teachers, 
directors,  and  Superintendent.  Many  of  our 
directors  favor  district  superintendents  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  school  supervision. 

Berks— Supt.  Keck:  Minnich*s  school  in 
North  Heidelberg  has  been  supplied  with  Cham- 
bers' Encyclopedia,  and  the  schools  of  Bem- 
ville,  Maidencreek  and  Maxatawny  with  phys- 
iological charts.  The  Albany  Board  put  a  new 
U.  S.  map  into  each  of  its  schools,  and  natural 
slate  into  the  one  at  Fetterolfsville.  In  Jeffer- 
son, Tilden,  Albany  and  Maxatawny,  new 
houses  have  been  built ;  they  are  all  first-class 
buildings,  and  properly  furnished.  In  Upper 
Tulpehocken,  Boltz*s  school-house  has  been 
supplied  with  improved  patent  furniture,  and  in 
Upper  Bern,  Hoffman's  and  Shartlesville,  pri- 
mary schools  have  been  similarly  furnished.  A 
number  of  Local  Institutes  were  held,  with  a 
good  attendance  and  successful  exercises. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech :  I  was  present  at  two 
Local  Institutes  —  Ebensburg  and  Portage. 
Much  interest  was  manifested  at  both,  but 
neither  was  as  well  attended  as  it  should  have 
been.  The  District  Institute  is  a  good  ther- 
mometer, and  indicates  plainly  the  degree  of 
zeal  which  the  teacher  has  for  his  work.  In 
many  cases,  I  fear,  the  temperature  is  at  zero. 

Cameron — Supt.  Pearsall:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Sinnemahoning  and  Sizerville  dur- 
ing the  month.  They  were  well  attended,  and 
otherwise  successful. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton :  "  The  School  Di- 
rectors' Association  of  Chester  County"  was  or- 
ganized during  the  month.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  officers,  with  W.  W.  Parker,  President, 
there  is  an  executive  committee  of  nine,  of 
which  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
County  and  Borough  Superintendents,  are  ex- 
officio  members.  The  Association  was  unaniy 
mous  in  recommending  a  graded  course  of  study 
for  our  ungraded  districts.  It  also  decided  that 
better  and  more  efficient  means  of  local  super- 
vision would  be  desirable.    The  consideration 


of  these  and  kindred  subjects  is  revealing  to 
the  public  the  urgent  need  of  closet  supervision 
and  better  organization. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard :  During  the  month 
Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Woolrich,  Salona, 
Dunnsburg  and  Renovo.  More  than  the  usual 
degree  of  interest  was  manifested  by  teachers 
and  friends  of  education.  These  meetings  are 
creating  a  better  and  more  healthful  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  the  teacher  and  his  work.  Our 
teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  take  an  active 
part  in  the  exercises,  thus  indicating  that  they 
are  interested  in  their  work.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  d  rectors  and  citizens  take  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions,  and  thus  materially  aid 
in  making  the  Institutes  more  interesting  and 
useful. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith:  In  Upper  Darby 
a  new  brick  school-house  has  been  m  use  since 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  This  district  now 
has  eight  buildings,  three  of  them  constructed 
after  the  most  improved  plans.  Darley  town- 
ship also  has  a  new  building.  It  is  the  most 
unique  in  architectural  design  of  any  in  the 
county.  It  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in 
November  last,  and  needs  only  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  apparatus  to  make  it  a  model  in  ap- 
pearance, appliances,  and  accommodation.  I 
have  now  visited  all  of  our  schools  ( 164),  spend- 
ing a  half-day  in  each.  Our  teachers,  as  a  rule, 
are  giving  their  undivided  attention  to  their 
work,  and  are  ready  to  do  their  part  toward  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  public  school  education  in 
the  county.  We  have  had  two  failures  among 
them,  and  about  ten  are  doing  inferior  work. 

Fayette— Supt.  Herrington :  I  have  been 
able  to  visit  some  thirty  of  our  schools  twice. 
In  the  first  visitation  I  spent  about  one  and  a 
half  hours  in  each  school.  I  could  have  visited 
all  of  them,  but  one  was  not  in  session  when  I 
passed  it.  When  I  shall  have  visited  that  one, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years  that  all 
the  schools  of  this  county  have  been  visited  in 
one  year. 

Forest — Supt.  Kerr :  A  suit  of  importance 
was  decided  at  the  December  term  of  court. 
One  director  had  hired  a  teacher  to  teach  a 
term  of  two  months.  When  the  Board  met, 
the  directors  passed  a  resolution  to  pay  $25  for 
twenty-two  days'  teaching,  reckoning  a  school 
month  at  twenty-two  .days.  The  teacher,  to 
whom  the  contract  was  presented  a  few  days 
before  the  term  closed,  refused  to  sign  it.  The 
directors  took  the  position  that  the  teacher  had 
not  been  legally  hired,  and  that  she  had  not 
taught  as  required  by  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 
Judge  Brown  ruled,  that  the  teacher  having 
taught  with  the  knowledge  of  the  directors,  was 
entitled  to  pay  for  services  rendered ;  and  ^hat 
the  directors  had  no  right  to  require  the  teacher 
to  teach  twenty-two  days  for  a  month;  and, 
without  allowing  the  jury  to  leave  their  seats, 
gave  the  teacher  judgment  for  ^51.50,  being 
^25.00  per  month  with  interest.  Application, 
for  a  new  trial  was  refused  this  week.  The  ver- 
dict gives  general  satisfaction. 

Franklin— Supt.  Slyder:  I  have  now  visited 
all  my  schools  once,  about  fifty  the  second  time, 
and  a  number  the  third.    The  schools  of  South- 
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ampton  are  about  to  close  ;  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts, schools  do  not  close  until  the  latter  part 
of  March.  I  held  two  educational  meetings  this 
month,  and  am  pleased  tp  say  that  much  inter- 
est was  manifested.  The  people  turned  out  en 
masse  to  see  and  hear.  The  teachers  and  schol- 
ars of  the  respective  districts  rendered  valuable 
assistance.  I  am  glad  to  note  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  aid  me  in  con- 
ducting these  meetings. 

Greene — Supt.  Waychoff:  Last  week  we 
were  shocked  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  L. 
E.  Bradford,  a  prominent  teacher  of  Whiteby 
district.  £x- Superintendent  Nickeson  is  stiU 
confined  to  his  room  at  Carmichael's.  An  epi- 
demic of  mumps  and  whooping  cough  has  ser- 
iously interfered  with  school  work  during  the 
past  month. 

Indiana— Supt.  Cochran :  We  have  almost 
concluded  our  visits  for  the  year.  The  schools 
have  been  doing  better  work  this  winter  than 
heretofore.  There  is  a  cause  for  this:  our 
teachers  have  been  making  unusual  prepara- 
tion for  their  work,  and  this  is  plainly  apparent 
in  their  schools.  Many  of  the  schools  will  close 
by  the  middle  of  March.  The  prospects  are 
good  for  a  number  of  select  schools  during  the 
summer.  These  are  generally  taught  by  Nor- 
mal graduates,  who  in  most  cases  do  good  work. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht:  Two  facts  were 
prominently  and  repeatedly  brought  to  my  no- 
tice in  the  February  in.*(pection  of  schools:  i. 
The  professional  zeal  of  our  teachers  in  equip- 
ping their  schools  with  well- chosen  libraries, 
materials  for  modeling,  designs  for  drawing 
and  construction,  and  a  miscellaneous  list  of 
appliances  at  their  own  or  their  neighborhood's 
expense.  2.  The  greater  care  taken  by  a  num- 
ber of  school  boards  in  renovating,  repairing, 
repainting,  and  putting  into  comfortable  and 
sanitary  condition,  during  vacation,  the  houses 
in  their  respective  districts.  The  notion  seems 
exploded  that  a  school-house  once  built  may 
stand  through  wind  and  weather,  without  in- 
spection or  repair,  until  unfitted  for  occupancy 
by  premature  decay.  The  healthy  sentiment 
that  ministers  to  the  happiness  of  the  young  in 
their  school  surroundings  is  growing  among  our 
people. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Bodenhom :  There  has  been 
so  much  sickness  among  our  scholars  that  the 
progress  of  our  educational  work  all  over  the 
county  has  been  seriously  interfered  with. 
Three  Local  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
month.  They  were  very  successful,  and  much 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings. 
The  elegant  new  school-house  erected  by  the 
Cornwall  Board  at  Bismarck  is  about  completed, 
and  will  shortly  be  occupied  by  the  schools. 

McKean— Supt.  Eckles :  Our  County  Teach- 
ers* Association  met  in  Eldred  during  the 
month.  It  was  the  most  successful  of  all  our 
meetings.  Only  two  of  the  teachers  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  programme  failed  to 
respond.  About  sixty  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  so  many  citizens  turned  out  at  every 
session  that  standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was 
decided  to  give  the  graduates  from  the  common 


school  course  "  genuine  sheep-skin"  diplomas, 
instead  of  the  paper  article  that  has  been  given 
heretofore. 

MoNT^OMKRY — Supt.  Hoflfecker :  Two  Local 
Institutes,  lasting  two  days  each,  were  held  in 
February.  The  one  at  North  Wales  was  very 
largely  attended.  The  assemblage  on  Satur- 
day exceeded  six  hundred.  About  seventy 
teachers  were  present.  The  exercises  and  dis- 
cussions were  excellent,  and  made  a  strong  im- 
pression. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies :  All  the  schools  but  five 
have  been  visited  once  during  the  year,  and 
most  of  them  twice.  One  of  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages to  good  work  in  the  schools  of  this 
county  is  the  divided  term — z,  three  months* 
term  through  the  heat  of  summer  and  a  three 
months'  term  through  the  extreme  cold  of  win- 
ter, with  a  general  change  of  teachers  for  each. 
Directors  and  friends  of  education  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  folly  of  such  a  plan,  and  a  sen- 
timent is  being  fostered  in  favor  of  fall  and 
terms,  with  retention  of  teachers. 

Schuylkill — Supt.  Weiss :    The  County  In- 
stitute was  a  grand  success  in  every  respect, 
The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  our  history, 
and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  by 
teachers,  directors  and  citizens  has  never  been 
surpassed.    The  instruction  was  very  practical, 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.    Excellent  class 
drills  were  given  to  exemplify  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic  and  reading.  Our  teachers 
pronounced  it  the  best  and  most  succcessful  In- 
stitute they  even  had  the  pleasure  of  attending. 
The  Barry  directors  have  purchased  anatom- 
ical charts  for  all  the  schools  of  their  township. 
The  Cressona  schools  were  supplied  with  two  sets 
of  anatomical  charts.     Eldred  supplied    one 
school  with  slate  surface.    The  directors  of  Up- 
per Mahontongo  supplied  each  of  their  school- 
nouses  with  120  square  feet  of  slate  surface,  re- 
modeled  one  building,  wainscoted  it  and  fur- 
nished it  with  patent  desks.    The  directors  of 
Lower  Mahantongo  supplied  the  schools    of 
their  district  with  anatomical  charts  and   nu- 
meral frames.    North  Manheim  directors  pur- 
chased two  sets  of  Mitchell's  large  outline  niaps. 
One  of  the  McKeansburg  schools  was  furnished 
with  slate    surface.     Norwegian    supplied    its 
schools  with  Ya|fgy*s  manikins  and  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionaries.    East  Norwegian  di- 
rectors purchased   Yaggv's    manikin    for   the 
schools  of  the  district.    Port  Carbon  directors 
completed  arrangements  to  heat  with   steam 
their  three-story  six  room  building.      Schuylkill 
Haven  supplied  its  schools  with  five  sets  of  ana- 
tomical charts.    The  directors  of  Union  pur- 
chased numeral  frames  for  all  their  schools. 
North  Union  deserves  credit  for  the  erection  of 
a  fine  frame  school-building.      It  is  26x34  feet, 
wainscoted,    with     clothes-room,    entry,    etc., 
everything  complete.    The  directors  and  teach- 
ers of  this  district  deserve  especial  praise  for 
improving  their  school  grounds  and  planting 
shade  trees. 

Snyder — Supt.  Herman:  The  majority  of 
schools  are  doing  commendable  work.  In  sev- 
eral districts  the  attendance  has  been  cut  down 
by  the  prevalence  of  measles  and  chicken-pox. 
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Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Adamsburg  and  | 
M'ddleburgh.     In  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  a 
goodly  number  of  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy:  Fair  work  is  being 
done  in  most  oif  the  fifty-one  schools  visited  this 
month.  In  a  majority  of  them  the  methods 
employed  are  excellent.  Lack  of  blackboard 
surface  is  a  serious  drawback  in  some  of  the 
schools ;  this  deficiency,  however,  is  being  grad- 
ually corrected.  As  a  rule,  teachers  are  in 
earnest,  and  striving  to  improve.  A  fine  school- 
house  has  recently  been  built  at  Gravity.  The 
school-house  at  HoUistersville  has  lately  been 
refurnished  with  patent  furniture.  Texas  town- 
ship has  fixed  the  school  term  at  eight  months. 

CoRRY— Supt.  Colegrovc:  Our  schools  have 
never  run  more  smoothly  than  during  the  last 
month.  The  High  School  Literary  Society  is 
conducting  a  dollar  lecture  course  this  winter, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  library  fund.  The  course 
promises  to  be  successful,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
effort  will  go  far  toward  overcoming  the  apathy 
of  our  people  in  matters  of  this  character. 

Nanticoke — Supt,  Monroe :  A  successful  Lo- 
cal Institute  was  held  here  March  2d  and  3d. 
A  number  of  specialists  in  various  lines  of  in- 
struction were  present,  and  did  excellent  work. 
Over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  A  well- attended  meeting 
of  patrons,  directors  and  teachers  was  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  Friday  evening,  at 
which  interesting  and  instructive  addresses 
were  delivered,  with  some  select  readings. 


NoKRiSTOWN— Supt.  Gotwa^s:  A  public  en- 
ttriaiiinu^ni  was  recently  given  by  the  pupils  »  f 
the  primary  department,  assisted  by  the  seni*  r 
classes  of  the  High  School.  The  large  hall 
was  well  filled  by  an  appreciative  audience  on 
the  two  evenings  which  were  devoted  to  the  en- 
tertainment. Appropriate  exercises  were  held 
in  the  High  Scnool,  relating  to  Washington's 
birthday  on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary. 
Longfellow's  birthday  was  also  remembered. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  "Longfellow's 
Day"  was  very  pleasantly  observed  in  the  High 
School  by  our  senior  class.  The  programme 
was  varied  and  interesting,  and  the  exercises 
were  well  received  by  the. large  number  of  vis- 
itors who  favored  them  with  their  presence. 

South  Easton — Supt.  Shull :  At  the  Febru- 
ary meeting  our  Board  appropriated  I50  for 
supplementary  reading  material.  This  collec- 
tion is  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  High  School  pupils,  and  will  partially  meet 
a  long- felt  want. 

Hazel  Twp.  (Luseme  County) — Supt.  Fal- 
lon :  The  Institute  of  the  8th  district  of  the 
county,  comprising  Hazleton  and  Hazel  town- 
ship, was  held  in  February.  The  programme 
consisted  of  talks  on  Mental  Science,  Dibcipline, 
Geography,  Text- books,  Recitation  and  Study, 
Class  Drill  in  U.  S.  History,  and  Supplementary 
Reading.  The  teachers  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  work  with  a  will,  and  made  the  Institute 
a  grand  success.  The  patrons  turned  out  in  full 
force  and  took  great  interest  in  all  the  exercises. 


Literary  Department. 


IT  is  not  often  that  we  lay  down  a  book  with  a 
moie  satisfied  feeling  than  that  experienced 
after  reading  the  two  handsome  octavo  volumes 
just  published  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  D. 
Appleton&  Co.,  New  York  (Price  $4.00),  con- 
taining the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  CharUs  Dar- 
win** edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men,  and  most  important 
figures,  of  this  century.  And  it  is  admirably 
presented  to  us  by  the  man  who  above  all  oth- 
ers was  best  qualified  for  the  task.  For  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin,  being  himself  a  scientist  of 
high  reputation,  an  experienced  writer,  and 
having  for  years  been  closely  associated  with 
his  father  as  an  assistant  in  some  of  his  most 
important  work,  can  tell  us  more  of  the  inner 
and  outer  life  of  the  latter  than  any  one  else 
could  have  done.  Besides  this,  he  gives  in  a 
separate  chapter  an  autobiographical  sketch 
written  by  the  great  naturalist  himself,  and 
forming  perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  whole  book. 

What  makes  this  biography  so  unusually  sat- 
isfactory, however,  is  not  only  the  good  taste 
and  judgement,  and  the  special  fitness  and  abil- 
ity of  the  biographer ;  but  rather,  first,  the  char- 
acter of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  itself,  with  which 
it  makes  us  acquainted;  and  then  the  history  of 
his  life's  work  and  its  relation  to  the  world, 
which  is  so  fully  presented  to  us. 


There  is  inspiration  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
character  like  Darwin*s.  It  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion, too,  especially  for  the  young ;  one  worthy 
of  study  by  our  boys.  Seldom  does  any  great 
man's  life  impress  one  more  forcibly  with  the 
mighty  power  there  is  in  the  combination  of 
pure  motives,  lofty  purpose,  and  steadfast  indus- 
try. Throughout  the  seventy-three  years  of  his 
lite,  Charles  Darwin  seems  to  have  had  but  one 
motive,  love  for  the  truth,  and  one  purpose,  the 
discovery  of  the  truth.  To  attain  this  end  he 
labored  with  an  unceasing  diligence,  a  mar- 
vellous patience,  and  a  perseverance  that  halted 
at  no  aifHculty  or  obstacle.  So  all-absorbing 
were  these  characteristics  that  in  many  other  re- 
spects he  seemed  simple  as  a  child ;  an  abso- 
lute stranger  to  ambition,  vanity,  envy,  self- 
seeking  of  any  kind,  he  seemed  to  live  only  for 
his  work,  and  to  work  only  for  the  truth.  Truth- 
ful and  honest,  pure-minded  and  of  simple,  even 
abstemious  habits  he  was  generous,  forgiving,, 
modest,  and  humble  to  a  fault,  true  to  his  friends, . 
and  incapable  of  harboring  ill- will  against  any 
one.  All  that  he  ever  did — and  few  men  have- 
done  more  in  amount  or  importance  for  the- 
world — was  done  through  this  singleness  of 
purpose,  pursued  with  indomitable  perseverance  - 
and  hard  work.  To  these  qualities,  and  not  to  < 
any  special  brilliancy  of  talent  or  extraordinarily 
favorable  circumstances,  was  owing  his  grand: 
success  as  a  man  and  as  a  scienliat.    Thty  are: 
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shown  forth  with  remarkable  clearness  in  these 
volumes,  and  especially  in  his  letters. 

It  is,  moreover,  an  unusual  satisfaction  to  find 
that  the  labors  of  such  a  man  were  not  only 
crowned  with  success,  but  that  he  himself  was 
permitted  to  live  long  enough  to  see  them  fully 
appreciated,  and  their  results  accepted,  by  well- 
nigh  all  the  world,  and  even  by  those  who  at 
first  most  violently  opposed  them  and  him. 
When  he  first  published  his  famous  work  on 
"  The  Origin  of  Species,**  scarcely  more  than 
half  a  dozen  accepted  his  theory.  All  others, 
scientists  as  much  as  theologians,  opposed  it 
vehemently,  denounced  and  assailed  the  book 
and  its  author,  often  unfairly  and  in  extrava- 
gant words.  Only  a  few  staunch,  manly  friends 
like  Charles  Lyell,  Joseph  Hooker,  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, Huxley,  and  the  lamented  Asa  Gray  in  our 
country,  recognized  its  truth,  and  stood  by  and 
defended  its  author.  Before  twenty-five  years 
had  passed,  before  his  death  in  1882,  they  and 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  his  theory 
had  been  adopted  by  nearly  every  scientist  of 
note  in  theworld,  and  was  recognized  as,  in  its 
essentials,  as  firmly  established  as  the  law  of 
gravitation,  or  any  other  scientific  principle. 
He  who  had  been  hated  and  derided  at  first, 
yet  had  never  doubted  or  flinched,  was  buried 
like  a  triumphant  hero,  with  honors  showered 
upon  him  by  clergy,  scientists,  philosophers  and 
people,  by  Christian,  Jew  and  Pagan  alike,  such 
as  seldom  are  given  to  any  one. 

Mr.  Darwin's  correspondence  with  friends 
like  Prof.  Gray,  or  foes  like  Prof.  Agassiz,  his 
whole  conduct  and  experience  during  the  years 
just  before  and  after  the  publication  of  "  The 
"Origin  of  Species,"  up  to  his  death,  are  intensely 
interesting,  and  full  of  suggestion  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  student  of  human  thought.  His  let- 
ters are  delightfully  frank,  and  reflect  his  sim- 
ple, honest,  noble  nature  fully.  His  loyalty  to 
his  friends  and  high  regard  for  their  opinions  ; 
his  humility  and  almost  undue  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  his  own  work  and  opinions ;  his 
open,  forgiving  spirit,  and  gratitude  for  any 
favors  or  kind  words  from  others,  are  sometimes 
almost  touching.  Especially  gratifying  to  us 
Americans  is  it  to  note  how  warm  and  noble  was 
the  friendship  between  him  and  Dr.  Asa  Gray, 
whom  he  admired  unboundedly  and  considered 
one  of  the  main  agents  in  bringing  "  Darwin- 
ism" to  be  recognized  and  accepted  in  this 
country.  His  letters  would  scarcely  reveal  the 
fact,  told  by  his  son,  that  during  the  last  forty 
years  he  was  a  constant  invalid,  seldom  free 
from  pain,  and  yet  contented,  happy,  and  do- 
ing more  hard  work  than  is  done  by  most  men 
who  enjoy  perfect  health.  The  Ufe  and  Let- 
ters is  one  of  the  world's  great  biographies,  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  and  most  interesting 
men. 

"  HEARTSEASE  AND  RUE.** 

This  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Lowell's  late?t  work, 
just  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of 
Boston  {i6mo.,  pp.  218,  Price  $1.25). 

A  new  volume  of  poetry  from  the  greatest 
living  American  poet,  finest  critic,  and  i  lost 
:  graceful  and  scholarly  essayist,  is  an  event  of 


more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  is  eminently 
fitting,  then,  that  the  publishers  should  have 
put  all  their  taste  and  art  to  the  task  of  worthily 
clothing  such  a  notable  contribution  to  our  liter- 
ature. A  more  chsistely  beautiful  book  we  have 
seldom  seen  ;  it  is  a  very  gem  of  the  printers' 
and  binders'  art,  and  one  of  the  finest  products 
of  the  famous  Riverside  Press. 

As  for  the  contents,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  are  from  the  same  manly  mind,  pure 
heart,  and  gifted  pen  that  once  gave  us  The 
Cathedral.  The  Commemoration  Ode,  Sir  Laun- 
fal,  and  the  Biglow  Papers,  Such  lofty  senti- 
ment, such  fine  humor,  and  such  perfect  finish 
of  form,  only  James  Russell  Lowell  can  com- 
mand. Plainly,  advancing  years  have  no  ill 
effect  on  his  muse.  If  he  did  not  himself  tell 
us  of 

"These  gray  forebodings  on  my  brow," 
no  one  would  suspect  that  this  volume  was  not 
the  fruit  of  his  freshest,  strongest  years ;  unless 
perhaps  there  is  noticeable  a  certain  mellow- 
ness, such  as  is  found  only  in  fruit  that  is  ri- 
pened by  time.  There  is  not  a  querulous  tone 
m  the  whole  repertoire,  no  regretful  look- 
ing backward,  no  hint  of  the  pessimism  of  old 
age.  But  there  is  the  same  deep,  strong,  brave 
faith  in  God  and  man,  love  for  the  Right  and 
the  True,  and  confidently  hopeful  looking  for- 
ward into  the  future,  that  have  ever  characterized 
his  poetry,  and  made  it  the  most  uplifting  and 
inspiring,  the  most  thoroughly  wholesome,  in  our 
American  world  of  letters. 

"  So  should  poems  be 
That  speak  a  conscious  word  to  you  and  me." 

Long  may  our  poet  live  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  American  letters,  to  inspire  American  thought, 
and  to  purify  and  ennoble  American  life  ! 
Ai.DEN*s  Manifold  Cyclopedia  of  Knowledge 
AND  Language.     Volume  IV.     To  be  complete  in 
30  or  more  volumes.  Cloth  or  half  morocco.    Price ^ 
when  complete,  $ij  ;  to  early  subscribers,  $8-^o. 
In  noticing  the  first  three  volumes  of  this  work  we 
spoke  of  its  merits  and  its  truly  wonderful  cheapness. 
It  is  a  cyclopedia  and  dictionary  combined,  and  our 
examination  of  it  convinces  us  that  for  every-day, 
popular  use  it  answers  every  purpose  of  the  high- 
priced  cyclopedias.     It  is  sufficiently  full  in  its  treat- 
ment of  subjects,  and  thoroughly  up  to  the  times,  ac- 
curate   and  reliable.     The  size   of  the   volumes  is 
a    great    convenience,  being    easily    handled    and 
not  liable    to   fall,  break,  or  other  injuries.     Every 
school- room  ought  to  have  a  cyclopedia  and  a  dic- 
tionary,   and    there    are    few   schools  indeed    that 
cannot  afford  to  buy  this  combination  of  the  two. 
Indeed,  at  such  a  price  the  work  ought  to  be  in 
every  home  of  average  intelligence  in  the  land. 
Gentle  Breadwinners:     The  Story  of  One  of 
Them.   By  Catharine  Owen.   Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &*  Co.     idmo.,  pp.  168.     Price,  $r.oo. 
The  title  of  this  little  book  is  the  only  thing  in 
which   it   resembles   "The   Breadwinners,"  anony- 
mously published  a  few  years  age,  and  which  made 
such  an  undue  stir  among  novel  readers.     It  is  a 
very  much  better  book  than  was  the  latter,  we  are 
glad  to  say.     Indeed,  it  is  a  book  we  should  very 
much  like  to  have  every  girl  in  the  country  read,  and 
a  good  many,  we  hope,  will  read  it,  for  it  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  has  a  peculiarly  engaging  charm  about 
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it.    The  noble  efforts  of  Dorothy,  her  blight  ways 
and  sayings,  her  interesting  experiments,  and  finally 
her  deserved  success  in  **  making  a  living,"  appeal 
to  every  reader's  sympathy  from  the  very  start.     The 
book  in  reality  is  meant  to  show  the  necessity  of 
every  girl's  learning  to  do  at  least  some  one  thing 
thoroughly  well ;  and  then  also  to  point  out  several 
of  the  things  which  every  girl  can  learn  so  to  do,  and 
for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  world. 
Incidentally  there  are  given  several  scores  of  ap- 
parently excellent  recipes  for  baking  and   confec- 
tionery, such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  cook- 
books.    Again,  we  say,  the  volume  is  one  our  girls 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  read.   It  will  do  them  good. 
Index    Volume   to   the  Works    of  William 
Shakkspearr.     Giving    Titles^  Characters ^  Glos- 
sary^ First  Lines,  and  Quotations.      New  York: 
yohn  B.  A/den,  ^gj  Pearl  St.     i2mo.,  //.  j/9. 
Price,  JO  rents. 

Uniform  with  the  "  Ideal  Shakespeare  "  this  hand- 
some  volume  is  equally  well  adapted  as  an  index  to 
any  other  edition,  and  will  be  found  of  great  use  to 
all  readers  and  students  of  the  great  poet.  It  gives 
much  more  thnn  is  usually  given  in  an  index.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  combination  and  arrangement  under  one 
alphabetical  order  of  Aldis  Wright*s  Glossary,  and 
Chas.  A.  Durfee's  Dictionary  of  Titles,  First  Lines, 
Characters,  Subjects,  and  Quotations,  taken  from  his 
Poetical  Concordance.  It  is  a  full  concordance  to 
the  works  of  Shakespeare ;  and  without  a  concord- 
ance no  Shakespeare  is  complete. 
A  Tramp  Through  Switzerland.  By  Benj.  F. 
Leggett.  New  York:  Jno.  B.  Alden.  ismo., 
pp.  go.     Price,  40  cents. 

Brightly  written  books  of  travel  are  always  inter- 
esting and  profitable  reading,  especially  for  young 
folks.  It  is  true  Switzerland  is  a  much- described 
counti;y ;  but  then  Mr.  Leggett  did  not  go  with  any 
of  the  usual  «* personally  conducted"  excursions. 
He  made  his  tramp  on  foot,  and  therefore  saw  much 
that  ordinary  tourists  never  see.  This  gives  a  certain 
freshness  and  vividness  to  his  book,  that  is  enhanced 
by  his  following  so  good  a  model  in  his  literary 
method  and  style  as  was  Bayard  Taylor.  Besides 
Switzerland  he  also  visited  Vesuvius.  Pompeii,  walked 
through  the  Odenwald  and  the  Black  Forest,  and 
describes  them  very  graphically.  The  same  pub- 
lisher has  also  brought  out  a  volume  of  Mr.  Leggett's 
poetry,  under  the  title  "  A  Sheaf  of  Song,"  and  uni- 
form with  the  "  Tramp  Through  Switzerland."  (60 
cents.)  Much  of  the  poetry  is  of  no  more  interest 
or  merit  than  «*  occasional  verse  "  usually  is.  But 
in  quite  a  number  of  the  poems  there  is  more  than 
ordinary  taste  and  skill  displayed,  such  as  "  Old  and 
New,"  the  sonnet  to  Longfellow,  and  some  of  the 
descriptive  pieces.  Both  volumes  are  among  the  neat- 
est and  most  tasteful  from  Mr.  Alden's  prolific  press. 

Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  Examinations.    Ed- 
ited, with  some  Remarks  on  the  Class  room  Study 
of  Shakespeare,  by  Wm.  T.  7hom,  M.  A.  Boston: 
Ginn  &*  Co.     itmo.,  pp.  346.     Price,  $i.to. 
For  teachers  of  literature  and  literary  societies  this 
will  be  a  suggestive  and  helpful  hook.     It  contains 
the   results  of  examinations  on   Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Lear,  Othello,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Chaucer,  and  on 
"  Womanhood  in  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Tenny- 
son," all  by  pupils  of  Hollins  Institute,  Va.,  besides  a 
paper  by  Prof.  Thom  on  "Class-room  Study  of  Shake- 
speare," which  tells  how  he  teaches  his  literature 
claisses.  and  will  be  full  of  valuable  instruction  and 
hints  to  teachers ;  for  Prof.  Thom  is  one  of  the  most 


successful  teachers  of  literature  in  the  country,  as  is 
amply  proved  by  the  results  shown  in  the  papers  of 
of  his  pupils,  several  of  which  were  awarded  prizes 
by  the  «*Ncw  Shakespeare  Society"  of  England. 
The  book  is  admirable  in  every  respect,  as  interesting 
as  it  is  useful. 

l^TRST  Course  in  the  Study  of  German.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Natural  Method.  With  Special  Regard 
to  the  Instruction  of  Children.  By  Otto  Heller. 
Philadelphia :  I.  Kohler,  gij  Arch  St.  ismo., 
pp.  y2.    Price,  40  cents. 

There  are  not  yet  too  many  good  elementary  Ger- 
man text  books ;  therefore  this  one  ought  to  be  wel- 
comed, for  it  is  a  good  one.  It  is  all  German,  no 
English  in  it.  It  is  very  well  arranged,  beginning 
with  the  simplest  things,  and  going  gradually  on  to 
the  more  difficult.  We  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers. 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  The  Story  of  the  Plant- 
ing of  Plymouth  and  Boston.  By  N.  Moore. 
Boston :  Ginn  &*  Co.  ismo.,  illustrated.  Pp. 
igy.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  sub- title  sufficiently  describes  the  contents  of 
this  beautifully  printed  and  attractively  written  and 
bound  volume.  It  does  not,  however,  tell  what 
gives  special  interest  and  value  to  the  book,  that  it 
substantially  reproduces  the  journals  of  those  quaint 
old  chroniclers,  Bradford  and  Winslow,  only  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  younger  readers.  The 
book,  therefore,  has  all  the  interest  and  value  that 
attach  to  orit^inal  sources  of  history,  and  with  the 
maps  and  illustrations  and  the  excellent  notes,  really 
forms  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  worth,  and  one 
that  ought  to  find  a  welcome  in  our  school  libraries. 

The  Religious  Aspects  of  Evolution.  By  James 
McCosh,  D.  D.,  etc.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  8vo.,pp.  log.  Price,  $1.2$ - 
This  latest  volume  of  Bedell  Lectures  is  not  only 
a  very  able  one,  but  also  a  very  significant  one.  It 
shows  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  times.  Evolu- 
tion is  steadily  demanding  more  and  more  attention. 
No  thinker  dare  any  longer  ignore  it.  It  is  the  dom- 
inant futm  of  thought.  Theology  is  no  longer  oppos- 
ing it,,  at  least  the  best  and  most  advanced  theology  of 
the  times  is  not,  but  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  show 
that  Evolution  and  Christianity  arc  not  only  reconcil- 
able, but  mutually  helpful.  In  this  Dr.  McCosh  has 
not  gone  as  far  as  he  might.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  has 
gone  so  far  as  is  done  in  this  volume,  is  very  gratify- 
ing when  we  remember  that  he  represents  one  of  the 
strictest  schools  of  so-called  orthodox  theology,  and 
not  many  years  ago  was  one  of  the  sternest  opponents 
not  indeed  of  evolutir  n  in  general,  but  yet  of  some  of 
the  essential  principles  of  that  philosophy.  In  this 
volume  the  attempt  is  very  evidently  made  to  recon- 
cile his  earlier  positions  on  the  subject  with  his  pres- 
ent much  more  advanced  views,  and  to  show  that  he 
is  not  contradicting  himself.  And,  indeed,  he  is  not; 
but  he  certainly  has  very  materially  changed  his 
mental  attitude  towards  evolution.  He  grants  it  to 
be  essentially  true,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  nearly 
all  its  details  and  inferences.  In  a  word,  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh has  fully  wheeled  into  line  «s  a  thorough  going 
Christian  evolutionist.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
agree  with  all  he  says,  but  we  do  heartily  commend 
these  lectures  to  all  earnest,  thoughtful  persons,  as  a 
clear,  fair,  and  of  course  beautifully  expressed,  ex- 
planation of  the  fundamental  principles  of  evolution, 
and  an  honest  attempt  to  show  their  relation  to 
Christianity. 
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It  would  be  a  good  test  of  the  breadth  and  richness 
3f  the  faitli  ot  any  sect  to  manifest  bow  much  of  the 
whole  amplitude  of  the  organ,  from  its  rumbling  ground- 
tier  of  pipes  to  the  softest  lute-vibrations  it  would  call 
into  play.  No  sect  can  command  the  whole  chron^atic 
gamut  which  the  Gospel  sweeps.  Here  is  the  contin- 
uil  call  for  charity  and  humility  and  joy  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  Christianity.  It  needs  the  full  choir  of 
churches  for  its  expression.  It  cannot  .spare  any  stop 
in  the  organ-growth  of  history.  Each  new  sect  that 
endures  is  a  new  range  of  pipes  taking  up  a  slighted 


sentiment,  or  working  up  some  more  delicate  tone  or 
elaborate  variation  mto  the  symphony  of  grace.  We 
shall  drop  our  intellectual  differences  about  trinity  and 
unity,  free-will  and  constraining  grace,  when  we  reach 
Heaven.  But  we  shall  still  be  ranged,  there  as  here,  by 
the  sentiments  we  most  naturally  give  utterance  to. 
We  shall  see  then,  doubtless,  what  need  there  b  of  the 
utmost  power  of  every  party  to  celebrate  the  circle  of 
the  Divine  glory,  how  deep  is  the  justice,  how  high  the 
love,  bow  wide  the  providence,  that  are  twined  into  the 
pure  harmony  of  the  heavenly  halltlujah.-~5/flrr  A7«^. 


SING  GLAD  SONGS  FOR  HIM. 


C.  F.  Gounod. 
Clara  MorTomt. 
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Who    IS     he  plants  fqr  the  days  to   come  I      Crown  him  with    lau-rel,  nor  po  -  et  be  dumb ! 


Sing     of  him,  shout  for  him,  tell     it    round.    The  good  he  hath  done,  the  praise  he  hath  won !  Let 
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Oak,      elm,     ma -pie  and  pincTTo"  strength  of  hills  "a  -  kin; 
song  re  -  sound.     X   Dew  -  drops  bright  in  the     sun,       Gems  Siey  gleam  for    him ! 

\  Vines    that     clamber  and  sway,      Sing  your  song    for     him! 


Plum,  pear,  ap-ple  and  vine —  I^I  we  but  be  -  gin: 
Bird-  notes  thro*  the  woods  run,  E  -  den  dream  for  him; 
Leaves  that    rus-tle    in      play,      Sing  your  song  for     him  I 


Fruit,  shade,  beauty  the  sign 

Bees  hum,  "What  hath  he  done  1  *» 

Buds     fast    swelling  to  -  day. 


Of  royal   soul  with  -  in, 
Prais  -  es  teem  for 
Sing  }  our  song  for 


-in."! 

him.  V 
him.  J 


To  all  he  hath  been*fond  lover,  I  ween.  Then  sing  glad  songs  for  him. 
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CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY.  CITY,  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS   IN   SESSION  AT   HARRISBURG. 


IN  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  County,  City,  Borough 
and  Township  Superintendents  assembled  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Harrisburg  on  Wednesday,  April  loth,  at  lo 
o'clock  a.  m.  Before  the  hour  of  opening 
it  was  evident  that  the  meeting  would  be 
largely  attended,  the  rooms  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  being  well 
filled  by  these  officers,  old  and  new,  from 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  full 
list  of  those  present  is  appended  to  this  re- 
port. Nearly  all  of  the  few  absentees  were 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  their  absence 
being  due  to  sickness,  either  of  themselves 
or  in  their  families. 

Upon  calling  to  order,  the  exercises  were 
opened  with  prayer  by  Principal  D.  J.  Wal- 
ler, of  Bloomsburg  Normal  School. 

Dr.  E.  E.  HiGBEE  was  nominated  and 
unanimously  elected  to  preside  over  the  con- 
vention. He  said,  upon  taking  the  chair, 
that  one  object  in  calling  the  Superinten- 
dents together  was  that  they  might  become 
mutually  acquainted;  another,  that  they 
might  work  more  effectively  together.  Some 
work  had  been  proposed  in  the  programme, 
which  they  would  find  upon  the  desks  before 
them,  but  it  was  not  expected  that  they 
would  confine  themselves  to  the  topics  there 
presented. 

The  organization  was  completed  by  elect- 
ing Deputy  Henry  Houck  and  Supt.  R.  F. 

Reported  by  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HoFFECKER,  of  Montgomery  county,  vice- 
presidents,  and  Supts,  Geo.  W.  Phillips, 
of  Scranton,  and  W.  S.  Monroe,  of  Nanti- 
coke,  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Keck,  of  Berks,  the 
Normal  School  principals  present,  and,  on 
motion  of  Supt.  Ryan,  of  Bradford,  all  ex- 
superintendents  in  attendance,  were  invited 
to  the  privileges  of  the  floor  as  advisory 
members  of  the  body. 

Supt.  D.  M.  Wolf,  of  Centre  county, 
then  read,  as  follows,  the  first  paper  that 
was  announced  upon  the  programme,  on 
the  subject  of 

INSTITUTES   AND  THEIR   GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  this  well-worn 
subject  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  add  more ; 
yet  in  obedience  to  "the  powers  that  be"  we 
will  contribute  our  mite,  not  with  a  view  to  any 
exhaustive  treatment,  but  simply  to  open  the 
way  for  the  discussion  which  is  to  follows 

The  continuous  importance  of  I  nstitutes  asserts 
itself  when  we  remember  Aat  they  afford  the 
only  direct  means  for  professional  cuUure  to  a 
great  number  of  our  teachers — some  placing 
the  estimate  as  high  as  sixty  per  cent.  Normal 
and  other  schools  are  not  equal  to  the  demand 
for  teachers.  So  many  beginners  enter  the 
ranks  yearly  that  some  means  must  be  con- 
stantly at  hand  to  give  them  some  insight  into 
the  reauirements  of  their  calling.  The  institute 
is  the  helper  needed  in  this  work.  Among  the 
benefits  conferred  we  may  place  the  following : 

I.  The  association  of  the  teachers.  There  is 
some  good  even  in  merely  becoming  acquainted 
with  one  another,  with  the  conditions  under 
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which. they  are  working,  with  their  successes 
and  failures,  their  principles  and  methods,  their 
motives  and  aspirations.  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ; 
so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend"  This  social  friction  tends  to  brighten 
the  dull,  strengthen  the  weak,  refine  the  crude, 
quicken  the  inert,  restrain  methods  and  doine 
within  the  limits  of  reason  and  experience,  and 
temper  zeal  "  according  to  knowledge/' 

The  special  social  feature  which  is  being  in- 
troduced with  so  much  favor  gives  restful  recre- 
ation, sinks  the  monotony  of  school-room  work, 
and  gives  to  each  teacher  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  whole  body. 

IL  These  meetings  foster  a  professional  feel- 
ing— tend  to  form  professional  character  so  far 
as  the  transient  service  of  so  many  teachers 
permits  anything  distinctly  professional.  So 
long,  however,  as  present  inadequate  conditions 
prevail— short  terms,  low  salaries,  transient 
service — the  vocation  of  the  teacher  will  not 
receive  pubhc  recognition  as  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  learned  professions.  Institutes 
have  done  much,  though,  towards  attaining 
this  end.  Teachers,  especially  in  the  isolation 
of  country  schools,  are  but  units ;  their  coming 
together  gives  them  the  inspiration — the  mo- 
mentum of  organization,  in  which  we  find  the 
power  of  modest  but  firm  self-assertion;  one 
substantial  result  of  this  is  the  act  permitting 
directors  to  elect  teachers  holding  tne  proper 
certificates  for  two  and  three  successive  school 
terms.  This  augurs  well;  and  by  and  by,  "in 
the  good  time  coming,"  the  vox populi2A  the 
vox  Dei  will  accord  to  teachers  the  professional 
sceptre  of  the  world's  moral  and  intellectual 
sovereignty. 

III.  Institutes  are  helpful  to  teachers  in  in- 
creasing their  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught 
and  giving  a  fuller  development  of  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  teaching.  For  whilst  their 
work  should  be  prevailingly  professional,  here 
as  in  the  Normal  School,  some  academic  in- 
struction is  necessary.  While  the  time  is  too 
short  to  enter  into  details,  light  may  be  thrown 
along  the  whole  line  of  work,  clearing  up  diffi- 
culties, showing  wrone  tendencies,  giving  a 
better  understanding  of  the  different  parts  and 
showing  their  true  relation  to  the  whole  course 
of  study.  The  best  results  follow  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive  treatment  of  any  topic. 

Hence,  in  whatever  way  direct  professional 
training  be  attempted,  whether  oy  precept 
simply  or  by  actual  work,  the  effort  should  be 
mainly  suggestive,  heading  teachers  to  study  for 
themselves  child-nature,  the  laws  of  mental 
growth,  so  that  their  teaching  may  harmonize 
with  the  conditions  at  hand.  The  child's  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  should  be  studied  so  that 
they  may  be  properly  unfolded  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  truth — that  the  will  may  be  di- 
rected into  the  right  channels  of  activity.  The 
great  value  of  tact  can  be  impressed  on  teach- 
ers, the  adaptation  of  methods  to  conditions 
modifying  their  application  to  the  end  in  view, 
the  true  idea  of  order  and  of  discipline.  Though 
the  time  is  short,  much,  in  this  suggestive  way, 
may  be  accomplished  for  the  professional  cul- 
ture of  the  teacher. 


IV.  Teachers  derive  much  benefit  also  from 
simply  hearing  the  keen,  pointed  addresses  and 
lectures  of  expeiienced  educators.  The  young 
teacher  gains  some  idea  of  what  trained  intellect 
dominated  by  rij^ht  will  can  accomplish,  and 
noticing  this  in  its  application  to  the  studies  to 
which  he  has  given  attention,  has  opened  before 
him  the  vast  possibilities  of  intellectual  accjuire- 
ments  and  power.  Here  is  a  stimulus  of  incal- 
culable advantage.  Even  the  oldest  teachers 
can  thus  gain  breadth  of  view,  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  greater  freedom  in  practical 
processes. 

V.  Institutes  serve  to  awaken  public  interest. 
This  is  shown  by  the  increased  attendance  of 
citizens  and  the  greater  public  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters.  It  may  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way  to  say  that  more  good  is  done  in  this  way 
than  by  the  direct  benefit  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
Thougli  the  addresses  and  lectures  have  special 
reference  to  school  work,  there  is  much  in  them 
of  common  interest  because  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  work  of  the  "  common"  schools.  Parents 
and  directors  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
teachers  and  their  common  interest  gives  them  a 
common  sympathy.  They  see  the  work  of  the 
teacher  in  a  fuller  light,  understand  and  appreci- 
ate it  better,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  give  in- 
creasing sympathy  and  a  more  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  the  people's  schools. 

VI.  The  Institute  furnishes  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  one  of  the  best  means  for 
communicating  with  teachers,  directors,  and 
citizens.  New  le^slation  can  thus  be  placed 
before  the  public,  pr6posed  changes  -  made 
known  and  public  approval  and  support  secured, 
criticism  brought  home,  and  reforms  urged  upon 
the  vast  audiences  at  these  meetings.  A  day 
spent  at  an  institute  will  give  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  a  better  idea  of  the 
educational  status  of  a  community  than  can  be 
gained  from  all  the  monthly  and  annual  reports 
of  the  County  Superintendent 

Other  benefits  might  be  mentioned,  but  we 
must  notice  their  general  management,  which 
must  have  regard  to  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  the  manner  of  conducting  their 
work. 

I.  The  time  fixed  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
meet  local  wants  and  conditions.  The  week 
most  suitable  for  one  county  may  not  be  con- 
venient for  another.  The  institute  should  be 
held  during  the  term,  and  perhaps  the  earlier 
the  better  for  the  schools,  though  one  term 
should  not  exhaust  what  the  teacher  has  gained 
during  the  sessions  of  even  one.  institute.  The 
preferable  institute  season  seems  to  be  from  the 
opening  of  the  schools  until  the  holidays.  Of  late 
there  is  a  strong  preference  for  holiday  week. 
This  is  the  traditional  week  with  us.  Of  the 
forty*  one  meetings  of  our  institute,  but  two  or 
three,  we  believe,  were  held  earlier  in  the  term. 
We  think  that  some  action  should  be  taken  so 
as  to  distribute  these  meetings,  and  thus  give 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  better 
opportunity  to  visit  and  inspect  their  work. 
This  would  relieve  him  from  the  great  strain  of 
rushing  from  place  to  place  to  reach  five  or  six 
meetings  in  one  week. 
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Might  it  not  be  of  advant£^e  for  Superinten- 
dents of  neighboring  counties  whose  wants  and 
conditions  are  very  similar  to  arrange  their 
meetings^  in  immediate  succession,  engaging 
the  same  instructors  and  lecturers,  thus  securing 
maximum  talent  at  a  minimum  expense  ? 

II.  The  place  should  be  central  not  only  as  re- 
gards locality,  but  also  as  regards  convenience 
of  access — a  centre  of  influence  from  which  the 
power  of  the  institute  may  radiate  and  most 
readily  affect  the  community  in  general.  All 
things  considered,  the  county-seat  is  the  most 
suitable  place  for  holding  the  institute. 

III.  Tne  management  of  the  work  should 
meet  the  direct  wants  of  each  county.  Hence, 
we  think  it  wise  that  the  State  in  its  adoption  of 
the  voluntary  institute  left  their  management, 
under  prop^  legal  restraint,  enth^ly  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Superintendents.  The 
educational  interests  and  features,  whilst  the 
same  as  regards  their  ultimate  end,  are  as  varied 
as  the  physical  interests  and  features  of  our 
State,  and  each  superintendent  must  know  the 
instruction  best  adapted  to  the  special  work  of 
his  teachers;  he  must  know  tneir  wants  in 
order  to  supply  them,  their  errors,  to  correct 
them,  their  discouragements,  to  prevent  them, 
and  cheer  and  encourage  the  work  and  guide 
it  aright.  He  also  must  understand  his  people  > 
in  order  that  the  influence  of  the  institute  in 
general  may  bear  directly  upon  the  necessities 
and  demands  of  the  entire  community. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  the  proper  instructors, 
as  we  must  often  depend,  not  on  personal 
knowledge  of  their  fitness,  but  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  others ;  and  an  instructor  or  lec- 
turer acceptable  to  one  audience  may  not  be 
received  with  favor  by  another.  With  all  our 
care  and  caution  we  may  be  disappointed — 
those  selected  may  not  meet  our  expectations 
and  fail  to  satify  those  for  whom  we  are  pro- 
viding. Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
ereatest  reputation  does  not  always  give  the 
best  results. 

There  is  a  tendency,  we  think,  to,  have  too 
many  instructors,  to  chan^f^  too  frequently  from 
year  to  year,  to  seek  brilhancy  rather  than  sol- 
idity, and  to  prefer  entertainment  to  instruction. 
There  ought  to  be  music  at  intervals,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  an  occasional  reading  or  re- 
citation to  relieve  the  audience  and  give  zest  to 
the  work,  but  there  is  danger  of  the  institute  de- 
generating into  an  occasion  for  mere  entertain- 
ment. We  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  that 
vitiated  public  taste  which  constantly  demands 
something  striking  or  humorous,  and  turns  list- 
lessly from  instruction  unless  it  is  spiced  with 
mirth-provoking  anecdotes  and  stories. 

In  planning  the  week's  work  we  prefer  a 
general  outline  of  topics  to  a  fixed  programme. 
Both  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
which  we  will  not  stop  to  consider. 

The  finances  of  the  institute  should  be  man- 
aged with  care,  so  that  the  superintendent 
may  not  find  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
account  Where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  well  to  re- 
lieve teachers  of  all  charge  in  bearing  the  ex- 
penses of  the  meeting.  In  some  counties,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  have  an  enrollment  fee 


to  meet  all  demands  on  the  institute  treasury. 
Our  teachers  pay  a  fee  of  seventy- five  cents,  for 
which  they  receive  a  copy  of  the  "Institute 
Daily,"  a  copy  of  the  music  used,  and  admis- 
sion to  all  "  pay"  lectures  and  entertainments. 

The  superintendent  should  have  the  tact  to 
keep  all  the  instruction  relevant,  to  shut  off 
bores  firmly  but  good-naturedly,  and  check 
captious  and  idle  discussion.  He  should  be 
able  to  hold  his  teachers  to  the  work  steadily, 
give  them  proper  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  difficulties  tor  solution,  and  all  necessary 
time  and  freedom  for  relevant  inquiries. 

For  the  county  institute  we  prefer  "  foreign" 
help;  our  teachers  also  prefer  it;  for  though  we 
have  those  who  are  abundantly  able  to  instruct, 
they  ask  to  be  allowed,  for  that  week,  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  institute  Gamaliels.  Local  and 
district  institutes,  we  think,  should  be  left  to  the 
management  of  the  teachers  themselves  with 
but  limited  hints  from  the  superintendent.  The 
responsibility  of  management  gives  them  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  the  work  and  much  needed 
experience  tending  to  make  them  men  and 
'  women  of  affairs. 

In  counties  where  there  are  many  teachers  of 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  the  best  results 
will,  we  think,  be  secured  oy  dividing  Ae  insti- 
tute, during  one  session,  into  three  or  four 
grades,  and  have  the  instruction  adapted  to  the 
specific  work  of  each  division.  Where  this 
can  be  done  the  work  could  be  progressively 
graded  so  as  to  bring  new  matter  under  consid- 
eration from  year  to  year. 

We  may  yet  add'  that,  in  selecting  help  for 
this  work,  we  should  require  not  only  scholar- 
ship, experience,  and  special  fitness  to  in- 
struct, but  character — strone  Christian  charac- 
ter, formed  and  fashioned  after  the  Great 
Teacher  Himself;  we  should  ask  for  men  and 
women  whose  hearts  are  full  of  love  for  the 
little  children  whom  He  took  up  and  blessed, 
full  of  the  childlikeness  which  is  so  near  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  From  these,  as  from  the 
Master's  garment,  virtue  will  go  forth  to  estab- 
lish "in  every  good  word  and  work." 

Instruction  from  such  sources  will  reveal  the 
inner  life  of  the  child  to  the  teacher  (his  own  life 
to  himself)  with  its  almost  infinite  capacities  as 
well  as  its  decided  limitations.  He  will  thus 
learn  that  good  lesson — ^the  humility  of  wisdom 
and  the  wisdom  of  humility,  and  that  love  never 
never  grows  weary  in  well-doing. 

Supt.  Hoffecker  (Montgomery) :  Institutes 
have  been  under  discussion  ever  since  the 
superintendency  was  organized,  but  their 
early  struggle  for  existence  may  be  consid- 
ered over — they  have  come  to  stay.  The 
surviving  question  is  that  of  their  proper 
management.  What  then  is  the  proper  aim 
— what  shall  we  seek  to  accomplish  ?  There 
are  portions  of  the  work  that  are  the  same 
every  year :  some  teachers  to  be  lifted  above 
the  routine  of  the  text-book,  the  community 
to  be  stirred  up,  the  new  recruits  fresh  from 
school,  who  know  a  good  deal  about  books 
but  nothing  about  government  or  discipline. 
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to  be  provided  for.  Then  there  is  always 
some  new  subject  pressing  for  immediate 
attention — as  last  year  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, this  year  Industrial  Education,  next 
year  perhaps  the  Old  and  New  Education. 
What  shall  be  taken  up,  and  how  much 
prominence  given  to  each,  must  be  decided 
upon  ;  and  this  done,  we  should  secure  the 
very  best  instruction  in  the  subjects  selected ; 
the  best  men  cost  more,  but  it  pays  to  have 
them.  Liberal  use  should  be  made  of  home 
talent,  by  encouraging  lively  discussion. 
By  giving  prominent  mention  to  those 
teachers  who  take  part  in  the  work,  others 
are  stimulated  to  do  the  same,  and  friction • 
creates  enthusiasm.  Local  Institutes  with 
us  demand  as  much  labor  as  the  county  in- 
stitute, and  receive  as  much  attention  from 
the  County  Superintendent.  When  well 
conducted,  their  influence  in  the  community 
is  most  happy.  They  should  be  held  at 
points  distant  from  the  county  seat;  they 
will  not  be  so  large,  but  they  will  mean 
more,  and  their  benefits  be  more  widely 
distributed.  We  need  as  eminent  educa- 
tors for  instructors  at  Local  Institutes  as  at 
the  county  meeting,  but  not  so  many  of 
them.  At  these  institutes  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  questions  of  free  books, 
improving  school  grounds,  longer  school 
term,  better  salaries  for  teachers,  etc.  Here 
you  are  sowing  seed  in  the  young  minds 
that  are  growing  up,  and  if  you  have  no 
fruit  from  the  present  generation  of  Direc- 
tors, your  children  will  have  it  in  the 
future.  Class  drills  should  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  Local  Institutes ;  they  have  done 
more  perhaps  to  raise  the  standard  in  our 
neighborhood  than  any  other  single  feature. 
The  County  Superintendent  arranges  the 
work,  secures  the  instructors,  manages  the 
business;  the  teachers  attend,  compare 
methods,  give  practical  illustrations,  and 
can  choose  the  best.  Local  Institutes  of 
this  character  have  built  up  and  unified  the^ 
school  sentiment  in  Montgomery  county. 

Supt.  Coughlin  (Luzerne) :  It  would  no 
doubt  be  advantageous,  in  creating  senti- 
ment, to  hold  the  Institute  in  different 
places  from  year  to  year ;  but  in  some  coun- 
ties the  body  is  too  large  to  be  movable. 
Holding  meetings  in  various  localities  would 
be  useful  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  to  se- 
cure needed  legislation.  We  ought  to  con- 
sider the  time  of  holding  the  county  insti- 
tutes, which  is  not  satisfactory  at  present. 
The  proper  proportion  of  time  given  to 
entertainment  is  also  a  question  of  impor- 
tance; we  sometimes  find  that  too  much 
attention   is   centered    upon    the    evening 


exercises,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  teacher?,  much  more  that  of 
the  public,  to  the  work  of  the  day  sessions. 
The  selection  of  suitable  instructors  is  yearly 
becoming  more  difficult.  Many  of  our  own 
teachers  can  do  as  good  platform  work  now 
as  the  instructors  of  earlier  days,  and  they 
demand  better  models.  Everybody  wants  the 
best,  and  these  it  is  not  easy  to  get,  especially 
when  the  supply  is  limited,  and  everybody 
wants  it  at  very  nearly  the  same  time. 
Regarding  the  expense,  it  is  of  advan- 
tage to  have  the  teachers  pay  a  portion 
of  it.  If  we  get  the  best  that  can  be  found, 
the  teachers  will  not  object  to  contributing 
towards  it ;  they  will  have  a  feeling  of  own- 
ership in  it.  The  chief  expense  of  attend- 
ing the  Institute  is  that  of  traveling  to  and 
from  the  meeting,  and  boarding  while  there; 
and  it  is  poor  economy  to  stint  ourselves, 
securing  less  than  the  best,  to  save  an  addi- 
tional dollar.  Perhaps  we  should  do  better 
to  tax  our  teachers  higher  and  cater  less  to 
the  public  taste ;  if  we  did  not  need  their 
financial  help,  we  could  adapt  the  work 
more  closely  to  the  wants  of  teachers,  and 
so  do  away  with  the  sensational  part  of  the 
programme. 

Dr.  Higbee :  The  time  of  holding  the 
County  Institutes  is  an  important  matter. 
If  one-half  the  counties  crowd  their  Insti- 
tutes into  two  weeks,  how  shall  the  State 
Department  be  represented  in  them  ?  How 
is  it  possible  for  a  few  men  to  reach  all  ? 
He  wished  especially  that  they  would  avoid 
holding  them  in  "the  holidays.*'  That 
week  was  to  him  a  season  of  peculiar  sol- 
emnity—a time  when  no  father  should  be 
absent  from  his  family  or  his  church. 
Every  year  he  was  forced  to  violate  his 
Christian  sentiments  by  leaving  his  home  to 
discharge  his  official  duties,  and  afterwards 
repent  and  seek  absolution.  These  family 
holy- days  should  be  sacred,  and  business 
matters  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possi- 
ble at  this  time. 

Supt.  Weiss:  Schuylkill  county  has  been 
holding  the  Institute  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas, and  this  seemed  to  suit  the  majority  of 
the  teachers,  especially  those  who  taught 
the  long  term.  Probably  the  next  session 
will  be  held  in  the  middle  of  November. 
For  some  reasons,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
it  before  the  schools  open  ;  but  many  teach- 
ers are  poorly  paid,  and  have  but  six  months' 
term,  so  are  short  of  money  early  in  the 
season,  and  it  is  better  to  wait  until  they 
have  received  at  least  one  month's  salary. 
The  teachers  help  to  carry  the  expense,  by 
paying  I1.50  for  a  reserved  seat  ticket  to 
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the  entertaiments,  or  f  i.oo  without  the  re- 
served seat.  He  had  been  successful  in  se- 
curing first-rate  instructors  and  good  enter- 
tainments. He  believed  in  giving  the  eve- 
ning to  entertainment;  afier  a  solid  day's 
work  you  want  relaxation,  and  you  can  com- 
bine both  pleasure  and  culture.  To  be  sure 
the  expense  seems  heavy — j6oo  or  more — 
but  the  teachers  willingly  do  their  share  to 
keep  it  up.  The  Superintendent  should 
give  his  teachers  the  best  of  its  class,  lec- 
tures, readings,  music,  etc.  He  believed 
Local  Institutes  should  be  under  the  man- 
agement^of  the  Superintendent.  Class  drills 
have  been  very  useful  with  us — they  have 
helped  the  teachers  and  have  built  up  public 
sentiment.  The  people  will  turn  out  in 
crowds  to  a  meeting  where  their  own  chil- 
dren are  in  the  classes;  and  once  you  have 
the  people  together  and  in  a  good  humor, 
you  can  talk  school  improvement  to  them 
with  profit.  We  had  a  district  where  no 
apparatus  was  provided ;  a  meeting  was  held 
there,  classes  of  children  brought  in,  live 
teachers  with  apparatus  came  from  adjoin- 
ing districts,  the  people  saw  the  appliances 
and  their  results,  and  now  they  have  seen 
that  their  schools  are  supplied  with  all  they 
need.  Here  comes  in  the  value  of  careful 
management. 

Supt.  Canon  (Sharon):  If  the  Institute 
were  held  before  the  opening  of  school, 
some  Directors  would  defer  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  until  it  was  over,  to  avoid 
paying  for  the  time  ! 

Supt.  Swift  (Elk)  did  not  agree  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Schuylkill,  that  we  should 
fix  the  time  with  reference  to  the  probable 
state  of  the  teachers'  finances:  we  should 
be  governed  by  considerations  of  what  the 
schools  need. 

Supt.  Eckles  (McKean):  It  would  not  be 
wise  or  just  to  require  teachers  to  spend  half 
of  a  month's  salary  to  come  and  return  from 
an  Institute  before  schools  opened.  One 
teacher  may  live  in  another  county;  she 
must  then  come  to  Institute,  return  home, 
and  come  again  at  opening  time :  it  is  mak- 
ing it  unnecessarily  burdensome.  It  is  not 
only  courteous  and  proper  to  consider  these 
circumstances,  but  it  is  necessary:  we  want 
all  the  teachers  to  attend,  and  they  would 
not  do  so  if  the  Institute  were  held  thus 
early.  Our  date  is  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober; we  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
vacant  week  in  the  court-house,  and  so  se- 
cure a  good  hall,  and  save  the  money  we 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay  for  an  inferior 
opera  house.  With  us,  the  County  Super- 
intendent has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Local 


Institute,  except  as  an  advisory  member. 
An  executive  committee,  composed  of  prin- 
cipals of  borough  schools,  has  charge  of 
these  meetings — the  principal  of  the  town 
where  the  meeting  is  held  acting  as  presi- 
dent ;  they  arrange  the  programme  by  cor- 
respondence and  consultation.  Each  of  our 
Institutes  has  been  an  improvement  on  its 
predecessor ;  at  the  last  there  were  crowds 
of  people  to  witness  excellent  work.  We 
find  that  our  good  teachers  are  frequently 
willing  to  do  platform  work  at  their  homes 
which  they  cannot  be  got  to  do  at  the 
County  Institute.  We  did  hire  one  man 
for  professional  entertainment ;  but  we  shall 
remember  him  long,  and  hope  never  to  see 
his  like  again.  We  believe  it  possible  to 
select  subjects  for  lectures  which  will  be  both 
entertaining  and  profitable  to  teachers  gen- 
erally. Why  cannot  a  first-rate  man  treat  a 
live  educational  subject  in  a  lively  and  in- 
teresting manner? 

Supt.  Brumbaugh  (Huntingdon) :  It  was 
a  practical  suggestion  that  we  should  not 
hold  the  County  Institute  until  the  teachers 
have  drawn  at  least  a  month's  salary.  We 
have  known  of  cases  where  teachers  had  to 
borrow  the  money  to  attend  Institute.  This 
should  not  be  the  case.  The  time  should 
be  chosen  so  that  the  entire  attention  of  the 
local  community,  as  well  as  the  teachers, 
may  be  concentrated  upon  the  Institute. 
This  cannot  be  done  at  the  holidays,  when 
everything  tends  to  distract  attention.  In- 
terest should  be  worked  up  by  judicious  use 
of  the  newspapers.  There  is  a  time  in  the 
session  when  the  temporary  organization  of 
the  school  is  changed  into  its  more  perma- 
nent form ;  and  it  is  just  at  this  point  when 
inexperienced  teachers  need  help  most.  Per- 
haps it  is  best  to  hold  the  Institute  as  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  first  month  of  school 
as  possible.  We  have  held  ours  the  week 
after  Thanksgiving,  and  found  it  to  work 
well ;  last  year  only  three  teachers  were 
absent. 

Supt.  Cass  (Tioga)  thought  it  might  be 
better  for  him  and  his  people  if  the  time  of 
holding  the  County  Institute  were  fixed  by 
some  power  behind  him.  There  is  a  teach- 
ers' association  in  Tioga  county  of  which 
the  Superintendent  is  a  member  the  same  as 
any  other  teacher.  They  hold  about  twenty 
Local  Institutes  a  year.  The  time  question 
came  up  last  year,  several  places  wanting  to 
hold  their  Institutes  at  the  same  time,  and 
all  wanting  the  Superintendent  to  be  pres- 
ent ;  and  he  tried  to  show  the  Directors  and 
the  people  that  it  wpuld  be  best  to  have  the 
Superintendent  fix  the  dates,  so  as  to  keep 
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them  out  of  one  another's  way.  He  thought 
the  same  plan  should  be  followed  by  the 
State  Department,  upon  consultation  with 
the  Superintendents.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  State  be  properly  represented,  and  this 
is  not  possible  when  a  large  proportion  of 
the  counties  meet  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly 
the  same  time.  Where  all  the  schools  in  a 
county  begin  in  September,  the  Institute 
should  be  held  early  m  the  term  ;  in  other 
places  a  later  date  is  more  suitable.  One 
central  authority  could  perhaps  arrange  these 
dates  most  judiciously.  Local  conditions 
must  also  be  considered.  We  are  obliged 
to  hold  the  Institute  at  Wellsboro,  but  the 
body  has  outgrown  the  court-house,  is  now 
outgrowing  the  fichool  building,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  opera 
house.  Every  county  should  have  L6cal 
Institutes.  The  teachers  of  two  or  more 
townships  can  meet,  arrange  a  programme 
for  the  day,  usin^j;  home  talent,  and  holding 
the  Superintendent  in  reserve  to  fill  up 
chinks.  In  the  evening  there  should  be  a 
good  sound  lecture  on  some  educational 
subject,  preceded  by  a  short  entertainment 
by  classes  of  children.  Put  the  children  on 
the  platform,  and  you  will  have  the  parents 
in  attendance.  It  has  been  proven  in  my 
case  that  these  meetings  can  be  held  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Superintendent,  except 
as  a  visitor — the  meetings  were  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  I  wa9-saved  a  good  deal  of  work. 

Supt.  McNeal  (Dauphin"):  If  anything 
can  be  done  to  arrange  the  time  of  holding 
Institutes  in  the  several  counties,  we  must 
work  by  some  definite  plan;  otherwise 
things  will  go  on  as  before.  I  therefore 
move  that  a  committee  of  five  Superintend- 
ents be  appointed,  to  consider  the  subject 
of  arranging  the  time  of  holding  Institutes, 
and  to  report  to  this  body  to-morrow  the 
result  of  their  deliberations. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  when  Supt. 
Cessna  (Bedford)  asked  how  this  action 
would  affect  the  law,  which  places  this  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. The  subject  can  only  be  reached 
by  going  to  the  Legislature  and  asking  for 
a  change  in  the  law.  If  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  counties  have  held  Institutes  at  the 
same  time,  let  them  scatter.  So  many  local 
conditions  must  be  weighed,  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  the  Department  to 
fix  suitable  times  for  all;  and  under  the 
present  law  if  the  time  fixed  did  not  suit, 
the  Superintendent  might  afterwards  change 
it.  I  think  it  better  even  for  beginners  to 
teach  a  short  time  before  the  Institute  meets 
— they  then  know  what  they  need   better 


than  before  they  had  taught  at  all.  In  our 
county  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  about 
public  interest ;  the  Institute  could  fill  any 
available  hall  twice  over;  in  fact,  it  is 
larger  than  is  altogether  desirable  for  effi- 
cient work.  As  we  are  not  required  by  law 
to  hold  evening  sessions,  and  two  sessions 
of  honest  work  a  day  are  sufficient,  we 
believe  in  using  the  evening  for  rest  and  re- 
creation. One  of  the  objects  of  Institute  is 
to  have  a  good  time,  as  well  as  to  receive 
solid  instruction. 

Supt.  McNeal :  I  suppose  the  considera- 
tion of  such  a  plan  as  is  proposed  would  be 
no  violation  of  law.  Even  if  the  committee 
can  agree  on  a  plan  and  this  body  approves 
it,  no  binding  regulation  can  be  made  here 
— it  would  be  only  advisory.  The  motion 
is  intended  to  bring  before  us  something 
definite,  that  we  may  discuss  the  subject 
from  some  practical  standpoint. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Supt.  Sturdevant :  The  paper  says  one 
object  of  the  County  Institute  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  branches  that  are  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  time  for  that  kind  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  has  gone  by.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  illustrative  exercises 
with  classes  of  children  on  the  platform ; 
this  is  an  excellent  feature,  and  no  Institute 
is  complete  without  it.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised that  the  educational  magnates  assem- 
bled at  Washington  made  no  mention  of 
this  when  considering  Institutes,  as  no  other 
one  thing  will  do  so  much  good,  if  the 
classes  upon  the  platform  are  in  the  hands 
of  competent  teachers. 

Supt.  Mackey  (Butler):  We  have  had 
good  success  with  these  experiments  in  illus- 
trative teaching,  though  made  under  disad- 
vantages. Might  it  not  be  well  to  provide 
for  experiments  to  be  carried  through  the 
year  by  committees  of  teachers  appointed 
by  the  County  Superintendent,  each  having 
some  definite  topic,  as,  for  instance,  to  as* 
certain  and  report  what  method  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  of  geography  is  of  most 
value,  etc.,  abo  what  methods  of  discipline 
have  proven  successful  in  particular  classes 
of  cases.  We  should  gain  information  that 
would  serve  as  a  basis  in  framing  a  course 
of  study,  and  practical  illustrations'  would 
give  all  the  benefit  of  the  committee's  work. 
Such  a  collection  of  facts  or  digest  of  ex- 
perience would  be  a  basis  for  discussion  that 
would  throw  light  upon  the  science  of  the 
subject.  We  have  too  much  theory,  too 
much  of  the  book ;  we  want  more  practical, 
concrete  work. 
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Supt.  Landis  (Allentown):  This  subject 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some 
discussion  here  by  City  Superintendents  of 
the  separate  City  Institute.  There  are 
strong  reasons  why  such  should  be  held. 
The  work  in  city  schools  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  the  counties,  or  even  in  the 
boroughs.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  had  experience,  especially  upon 
their  financial  management.  Since  legisla- 
tion has  extended  the  privilege  of  holding 
separate  Institutes  to  smaller  cities,  and  the 
Department  encourages  them,  we  ought  to 
have  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  tried  it. 

Supt.  Swift:  Our  Local  Institutes  were 
gotten  up  by  appointing  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
principal  schools  of  the  county  with  the 
chairman  at  the  county  seat.  The  times 
were  arranged  by  correspondence  so  as  not 
to  conflict.  The  County  Superintendent 
attended  all  of  them,  but  had  no  particular 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  He  thought 
this  plan  worked  better  than  if  the  whole 
matter  of  time  and  programme  were  left  to 
the  Superintendent. 

Supt.  Harman  (Hazleton) :  Our  county 
is  divided  into  districts,  each  with  a  chair- 
man in  charge  of  the  Local  Institutes.  The 
friendly  emulation  improves  the  quality  of 
all.  Our  Local  Institutes  have  been  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
which  gave  them  additional  power  in  the 
community.  The  chairman  fixes  the  time 
so  that  the  County  Superintendent  can  accept 
his  invitation  to  be  present.  This  needs 
little  machinery,  and  gives  good  results. 

Supt.  Smith  (Delaware):  We  have  a 
teachers'  association,  who  elect  their  own 
chairman  and  executivq  committee,  and 
make  all  the  arrangements  for  Local  Insti- 
tutes. They  are  held  on  Saturday  from  lo 
to  4  o'clock.  Class  drills  are  a  prominent 
feature.  Is  it  best  to  extend  the  time  of 
Local  Institutes  beyond  one  day  ?  Can  we 
get  the  schoob  closed  and  the  teachers  pres- 
ent ?  Does  the  law  cover  pay  of  teachers 
for  I.x>cal  Institute  for  any  day  other  than 
Saturday?  Perhaps  teachers  will  take 
greater  interest  when  allowed  to  manage  for 
themselves. 

Supt.  Brungard  (Clinton):  The  social 
feature  of  the  Institute  deserves  more  atten- 
tion. We  have  set  apart  Monday  evening 
of  County  Institute  week  for  a  sociable, 
when  the  teachers  make  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance. We  have  songs,  readings, 
music,  informal  addresses,  and  a  general 
^ood  time.  A  committee  on  introduction 
IS  ap|X)inted^   who  see  to  this  important 


matter.  The  social  feeling  in  the  Institute 
is  greatly  improved,  and  an  excellent  influ- 
ence exerted  on  the  entire  work.  Where  a 
district  is  too  small  to  hold  a  Local  Insti- 
tute, we  combine  two  or  three  districts,  and 
appoint  a  district  committee,  with  local  chair- 
man. They  get  up  the  programme,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent. 
The  people  are  aroused,  and  we  have  full 
houses,  often 'overcrowded.  We  think  this 
work  especially  is  aided  by  bringing  our 
teachers  together  socially  at  the  start. 

Supt.  Reed  (Beaver)  :  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  committees  together ;  often 
too  few  attend  a  meeting  to  do  business. 
We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  call  a 
meeting  of  teachers  and  Superintendent 
soon  after  the  selection  of  teachers,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  opening  of  school.  Directors 
were  invited,  and  in  some  districts,  when 
they  saw  that  the  teachers  meant  work,  they 
gave  it  practical  recognition  by  advancing 
salaries.  We  find  no  trouble  in  arranging 
the  dates  so  as  to  keep  the  Local  Institutes 
out  of  each  other's  way,  and  the  State  De- 
partment could  do  the  same  with  the  County 
Institutes.  At  our  first  Local  Institute  we 
had  no  prepared  programme,  but  made  one 
for  the  second,  and  where  a  specially  good 
presentation  of  a  subject  was  made  by  a 
teacher,  he  was  invited  to  repeat  it  at  an- 
other place,  and  so  we  exchanged  our  good 
things,  to  mutual  profit.  About  forty  have 
been  held,  of  which  the  Superintendent  was 
present  at  twenty-eight. 

Supt.  Hugus  (Westmoreland) :  My  county 
Institute  has  grown  so  large  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  handle  it.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  tried  division  into  sections, 
how  they  divide,  and  with  what  success. 

Supt.  Coughlin :  We  have  from  five  to  six 
hundred  teachers,  and  we  divide  into  three 
sections— for  primary,  ungraded,  and  gram- 
mar school  work.  This  makes  work  for  the 
Superintendent,  who  is  practically  running 
three  Institutes  at  once  ;  but  it  is  popular 
with  teachers,  and  the  results  are  good. 

Supt.  Weiss :  We  have  over  six  hundred 
teachers.  One  year  we  divided  into  two 
sections  for  the  morning  session,  but  did 
not  consider  the  plan  a  success ;  perhaps  it 
was  not  well  managed.  We  have  gone  back 
to  a  single  body,  where  we  have  the  inspira- 
tion of  numbers.  We  find  that  our  highest 
grade  teachers  prefer  that  the  Institute 
should  be  undivided.  There  may  be  ad- 
vantages in  division,  but  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  separate  graded,  primary,  and  un- 
graded school  teachers,  as  the  same  methods 
hold  good  for  all. 
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Supt.  Snyder  (Carbon) :  Ours  is  a  small 
county,  but  division  has  proven  successful. 
The  division  is  made  into  two  or  three  sec- 
tions each  morning,  according  to  the  matter 
to  be  presented  that  day.  We  have  no 
fixed  lines  of  division.  The  plan  has  worked 
admirably  with  us,  and  I  think  it  will  gen- 
erally work  well  in  the  small  counties. 

Supt.  Keck  (Berks) :  Two  years  ago  we 
divided  upon  the  hne  of  graded  and  un- 
graded schools.  The  plan  was  a  failure,  and 
was  discontinued.  Last  year  we  divided  by 
making  a  separate  class  of  those  who  had 
never  taught  before.  This  worked  satis- 
factorily, and  will  be  continued. 

Supt.  Ryan  (Bradford) :  I  can  testify  in 
favor  of  division.  We  tried  it  some  years 
ago  with  misgivings,  but  now  the  teachers 
are  clamorous  for  its  continuance,  and  uAder 
no  circumstances  would  we  abandon  it.  Of 
course,  it  adds  to  the  Superintendent's  labor. 
The  graded  schools  are  divided  into  ad- 
vanced and  elementary,  and  the  others  into 
ten  classes.  The  loss  of  time  is  but  little  if 
well  managed,  and  the  going  and  returning 
from  class  rooms  answers  the  purpose  of  re- 
cess. The  classes  go  to  their  grade  rooms, 
do  individual  work  there  for  an  hour,  and 
return.  Teachers  will  appreciate  an  Insti- 
tute according  as  they  themselves  have 
something  to  do.  In  a  single  large  body 
but  few  can  be  heard,  but  by  this  plan  of 
division  every  one's  talent  is  employed  to 
some  purpose. 

Supt.  Reed:  We  tried  division  with  con- 
siderable success.  Last  year  it  was  omitted, 
but  we  shall  return  to  if,  with  some  modi- 
fications. The  line  should  not  be  drawn 
between  graded  and  ungraded,  between 
city  and  town;  that  break  is  too  wide 
already,  and  should  rather  be  closed  than 
widened. 

Supt.  Snyder :  We  put  the  ungraded  class 
sometimes  into  the  primary  division,  some- 
times in  the  advanced,  sometimes  by  them- 
selves. They  need  to  see  all  sides  of  the 
work,  and  we  give  them  the  chance. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  (12:30)  having 
arrived,  farther  discussion  was  postponed 
until  afternoon. 

Deputy  Supt,  Houck  announced  that 
Governor  Beaver  would  visit  the  Conven- 
tion at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  President  announced  the  committee 
on  time  of  holding  Institute,  as  follows : 
Supts.  McNeal,  HofFecker,  Weiss,  Brum- 
baugh and  Hamilton. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  afternoon  session 
begin  at  2  and  close  at  4  p.  m. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY  AFfERNOON. 


THE  Convention  re-assembled  at  two 
o'clock,  and  resumed  discussion  of  Supt. 
Wolf's  paper  on  Institutes. 

Supt.  Fowler  (Drumore) :  Many  teachers 
feel,  if  they  do  not  say  it,  that  they  are  not 
getting  what  they  need,  and  so  take  less  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Institute.  If  the 
body  is  divided,  some  of  necessity  escape 
the  direct  observation  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  thus  we  have  more  absentees 
than  if  all  were  together.  If  the  matter 
presented  is  well  chosen,  it  will  benefit  all 
teachers,  primary,  ungraded,  and  advanced- 
Perhaps  it  might  work  to  constitute  a  sort 
of  faculty — each  subject  being  given  to  one 
who  excels  in  teaching  it — ^and  so  the  classes 
passing  from  one  instructor  to  another  would 
all  receive  the  benefit  of  each. 

Supt.  Pearsall  (Cameron) :  With  only 
sixty  teachers  altogether,  we  do  not  need  to 
divide.  The  financial  question  is  of  inter- 
est— how  far  we  shouJd  tax  the  individual 
for  expenses ;  some  of  our  people  think  the 
county  should  pay  more  toward  the  expense 
of  the  Institute.  In  the  large  counties,  the 
membership  fee  is  small,  and  ought  not  to 
be  objectionable. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  closed  here. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Supt.  Canon :  I  should  like  to  have  some 
information  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  the 
percentage  of  attendance  is  computed. 
There  are  different  methods,  and  the  result- 
ing statistics  are  misleading  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. If  the  figures  are  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, they  should  be  made  accordmg  to 
some  uniform  rule.  Some  teachers  drop  a 
pupil  from  the  roll  after  three  or  five  days' 
absence ;  if  he  is  absent  the  first  day  of  the 
month  he  does  not  "belong"  to  the  school, 
and  if  he  comes  in  later  in  the  month  and 
stays  to  the  end,  his  attendance  is  100  per 
cent.  Others  follow  different  methods. 
We  ought  to  have  some  authoritative  rule  to 
secure  uniformity. 

Supt.  Cessna:  Perhaps  the  instructions  in 
the  record  book  are  not  sufficiently  explicit. 
It  is  true  that  what  is  called  75  per  cent,  in 
one  school  might  be  80  or  50  in  another. 
The  book  does  not  make  it  clear,  and  some 
of  us  are  not  able  to  explain  it  to  teachers. 

Supt.  Buehrle  (Lancaster  City) :  The  roll 
is  made  up  for  each  month.  If  a  pupil  is 
absent  the  entire  month,  he  is  not  counted. 
If  he  is  out  the  latter  part  of  one  month  and 
the  first  part  of  the  next,  the  absence  counts 
against  both  months. 
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Supt.  Canon:  How  do  you  know  he  is 
coming  back  at  all  ? 

Supt.  Buehrle:  If  I  don't  know,  I  keep 
him  on  the  roll,  and  wait  till  I  find  out ;  if 
he  comes  in  during  the  month  he  is  counted 
as  in  the  school,  and  his  absence  reduces 
the  percentage;  if  he  don't  come  in  all 
month,  he  don't  count.  This  plan  is  easily 
understood,  and  it  is  fair. 

Supt.  Cass:  It  does  not  seem  that  a 
month's  absence  ought  to  count  any  more 
if  it  runs  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  to 
the  last,  than  from  the  middle  of  one  month 
to  the  middle  of  the  next ;  but  we  must 
have  some  rule. 

Supt.  Desh  (Bethlehem):  I  think  Dr. 
Buehrle's  practice  is  according  to  the  in- 
structions in  the  book,  and  I  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  so  understanding  them.  We  are 
giving  the  attendance  for  the  month — of  all 
who  attend  during  the  month,  no  others. 

Supt.  Bullock  (New  Castle) :  Then  if  an 
epidemic  of  diphtheria  kept  out  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  for  an  entire  school 
month,  the  attendance  would  still  be  loo 
per  cent. 

Supt.  HamiUon:  I  move  that  the  State 
Department  be  requested  to  prepare  a  defi- 
nite rule  governing  the  matter  of  percentage 
of  attendance,  and  communicate  the  same 
to  all  the  Superintendents  and  Secretaries 
of  school  boards. 

Dr.  Higbee :  After  the  rule  is  made,  how 
are  we  to  prevent  some  from  reporting  125 
per  cent? 

Supt.  Patterson  (Pottsville) :  The  instruc- 
tions we  have  are  plain  enough  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  follow  them.  The 
trouble  is,  some  want  to  make  too  good  a 
record.  If  your  pupil  drops  out  before  the 
end  of  September,  and  is  unaccounted  for, 
you  place  him  on  the  roll  for  October;  if 
he  does  not  appear  during  that  month,  you 
do  not  carry  him  on  to  November,  and  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  school.  We  can 
get  as  near  to  the  facts  with  the  rule  we 
have  as  with  any  other,  and  the  Depart- 
ment had  better  tell  the  dissatisfied  ones  to 
try  living  up  to  the  rule  they  have. 

Supt.  Canon :  The  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  some  of  us  do  not  understand  the  in- 
structions because  we  do  not  want  to  do  so ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  some  trouble  in  ex- 
plaining it,  even  for  those  who  do  claim  to 
understand.  Now,  if  it  can  be  made  so 
plain  that  all  must  see  it,  why  not  set  it 
down  in  black  and  white,  and  save  neces- 
sity for  explanation  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
have  no  uniformity ;  it  is  desirable  we  should 
have  it;  why  not  do  something  to  get  it? 


Supt.  Luckey  (Pittsburgh):  Much  time  is 
wasted  in  making  these  percentages,  also  in 
talking  about  them.  What  do  they  amount 
to,  after  you  have  them— whether  they  are 
35  or  385  per  cent  ?  If  you  could  arrive  at 
the  number  of  days  the  pupil  could  attend, 
and  the  number  of  days  he  did  attend,  it 
would  mean  something ;  but  what  is  gained 
by  charging  irregularity  of  attendance  to 
pupils  who  are  sick  ?  All  figures  got  in  this 
way  are  useless  and  misleading — like  the 
report  from  St.  Louis  that  they  had  not  a 
single  case  of  tardiness  in  a  whole  year  in 
that  great  city,  which  was  true  enough,  be- 
cause at  9  o'clock  the  doors  were  locked  ! 

Prof.  W.  E.  Sheldon  (Mass.) :  In  a  large 
school  building  with  sixteen  rooms,  I  no- 
ticed that  in  nearly  every  case  the  black- 
board conspicuously  showed  *' Whole  no.  in 
class,  jc/  actually  present,  jp" — scarcely  a 
single  absentee  ;  but  on  inquiring  it  was 
found  that  pupils  who  were  required  to  be 
absent  were  brought  in  at  opening  of  session,' 
marked  present,  and  excused.  Each  school 
was  bent  upon  excelling  the  other's  figures, 
and  the  result  was  a  damaging  and  danger- 
ous rivalry.  Such  figures  show  nothing  of 
value.  I  am  proud  to  remember  that  in  my 
ten  years  as  master  of  a  Boston  school,  my 
percentages  were  uniformly  the  lowest  in  my 
grade.  This  is  a  vitally  important  question. 
Statistics  should  tell  the  truth,  and  if  they 
are  to  have  any  value,  must  take  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration.  There  is  no 
propriety  in  comparing  the  figures  of  differ- 
ent schools  or  districts  one  with  another ; 
it  can  only  produce  a  diseased  rivalry. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  Of  course  they  should  tell 
the  truth,  and  in  this  case  they  do.  If  the 
pupil  is  present  during  the  month,  we  say  so ; 
if  not,  we  don't.  Where  difficulties  arise, 
it  is  usually  somebody's  interest  to  place  a 
strained  construction  upon  the  rule,  or  to 
set  it  openly  at  defiance.  Of  course  there  is 
an  anomaly  in  counting  one  absent  parts  of 
two  months,  and  not  counting  one  absent 
one  whole  month;  but  how  are  we  to  rem- 
edy that?  We  must  begin  the  month  some- 
where. But  if  Superintendents  and  teachers 
are  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves,  ignore  the 
rule,  and  instruct  their  teachers  to  do  so, 
what  is  the  use  of  having  a  rule  at  all,  or 
worrying  the  Department  to  make  a  new 
one?  The  fact  is  that  some  want  high  per- 
centages, and  the  rule  don't  suit  them.  The 
percentage  simply  shows  what  proportion  of 
those  belonging  to  the  school  are  in  actual 
attendance:  it  is  not  the  business  of  statis- 
tics to  give  reasons  for  absence,  even  if  prac- 
ticable :  it  is  merely  a  numerical  statement. 
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Supt.  Hamilton :  The  present  instructions 
are  evidently  capable  of  more  than  one  con- 
struction. Why  not  be  so  explicit  as  to  pre- 
vent excuse  for  misunderstanding  them? 

Supt.  Kerr  (Forest) :  I  think  the  proposed 
action  would  help  us  to  understand  the  rule 
alike,  and  to  act  with  greater  uniformity. 

ADDRESS   BY  GOVERNOR  BEAVER. 

At  this  point  the  committee  appointed  to 
introduce  Governor  Beaver  (Supts.  Coughlin 
and  Jones)  arrived,  accompanied  by  the 
Governor,  who  was  received  with  lively  ap- 
plause, and  spoke  as  follows  on 

FORESTRY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  at  some  risk  that  a  practical  man  comes 
before  a  body  of  educators  such  as  this,  without 
a  prepared  address;  but  you  are  practical  as 
well  as  learned,  and  will  listen  with  patience  to 
a  few  suggestions  on  two  subjects  of  present  in- 
terest and  importance. 

The  man  who  lives  for  himself  all  the  time 
and  always  is  a  man  you  don*t  want  to  tie  to ; 
and  the  generation  which  is  looking  to  itself  all 
the  time  is  no  better.  It  is  not  by  confining  our- 
selves to  what  is  desirable  to-day,  but  by  look- 
ing ahead  to  that  which  is  to  be,  that  men  and 
systems  grow.  Our  school  system  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  grown  from  small  beginning's  to  its 
present  proportions,  by  the  foresight  of  its  great 
leaders,  and  it  is  our  part  to  see  that  its  pro- 
gress continues  in  the  time  to  come.  In  the 
two  subjects  of  which  I  propose  to  speak,  and 
in  which  I  am  warmly  interested,  men  in  your 
position  may  be  as  influential,  or  more  so,  than 
those  who  usually  sit  in  this  place  to  legislate  for 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  first  subject  is  one  which  is  already  be- 
fore you  in  the  Arbor  Day  proclamation,  but  I 
commend  it  to  your  consideration  in  a  broader 
way— die  Forestry  question.  The  people  are 
waking  up  to  it,  and  are  beginning  to  legislate  for 
their  legislators.  The  question  does  not  im- 
mediately concern  this  generation ;  the  trees  I 
expect  to  plant  on  the  27th  may  never  benefit 
me  individually— and  yet  no  man  knows  even 
so  much  as  that,  as  I  have  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience. In  1876  I  determined  to  plant  100 
trees,  and  obtained  for  the  purpose  some  fine 
Norway  maples;  having  room  for  only  one- 
tenth  of  them,  I  disposed  of  some  to  my  neigh- 
bors at  cost,  gave  awav  some  on  a  promise  to 
plant  and  box  them,  and  sent  my  man  to  plant 
the  rest  where  the  owners  would  allow  me — so 
they  were  all  planted.  Soon  after,  mv  books 
overcrowded  my  quarters ;  I  removed  my  of 
fice  and  rented  a  new  one  for  ten  years,  in 
front  of  which  stood  some  of  those  trees,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  their  beauty  and  their  shade  ever 
since.  So  although  we  should  do  our  duty  for 
the  mere  sake  of  present  reward,  sometimes  we 
receive  in  our  own  time  the  benefit  from  duty 
done ;  and  I  mention  this  for  your  encourage- 
ment— for  you,  gentlemen,  influence  many  be- 
yond yourselves,  and  hence  I  urge  this  matter 
more  earnestly  upon  your  attention. 


Our  Arbor  Day  this  spring  was  fixed  oh  the 
27th — General  Grant's  buthday- and  on  Fri- 
day, to  give  the  children  a  chance  to  get  as 
dirty  as  they  need  in  tree  planting  and  have 
Saturday  for  repairs,  and  also  to  strike  another 
blow  at  the  old  superstition  as^nst  "  hangman's 
day."  Some  of  you  may  have  have  noticed 
that  there  «has  been  no  execution  on  Friday 
during  this  administration,  and  there  will  not  be. 

I  have  received  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Iowa,  his  Arbor  Day  An- 
nual, which  any  of  you  would  find  useful  in 
providing  matenal  for  a  series  of  entertainments. 
It  has  given  me  an  idea  how  to  impress  upon 
the  fresh  minds  of  the  children  the  beauty  of  the 
verdure  that  surrounds  them,  and  its  utility  to 
themselves  and  to  coming  generations. 

The  thirty-sixth  Quarterly  Report  of  our  Stale 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  this  question  of  forestry.  Besides  the 
excellent  addresses  at  the  last  meeting,  there  is 
induded  a  paper  by  a  practical  German  fores- 
ter, in  charge  of  the  forest  lands  of  the  P.  &  R. 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  which  are  given  the 
different  kinds  of  trees  adapted  for  cultivation 
on  different  kinds  of  soil.  We  have  such  a 
variety  of  soils  in  Pennsylvania  that  we  specially 
need  this  instruction,  and.  this  paper  of  Mr. 
Pretorius,  prepared  at  my  request,  g^ew  to  a 
considerable  pamphlet,  and  was  then  incor- 
porated in  the  report. 

These  publications,  with  the  good  books  on 
the  subject  that  are  being  published,  will  help 
you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  of  instructing 
the  teacher,  in  this  subject;  and  if  that  duty  is 
done,  our  Arbor  Days  will  soon  be  among  the 
great  days  of  the  calendar — for  the  time  is  com- 
mg  when  this  question  will  be  as  important  here 
as  it  is  now  in  Nebraska,  where  their  once  tree- 
less plains  are  yearly  becoming  beautified  and 
fructified.  Some  will  tell  you  that  their  school 
grounds  are  already  planted  full — ^then  let  them 
plant  by  the  roadsides,  reaching  out  from  the 
school;  but  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
Superintendent  here,  outside  the  cities,  who 
does  not  know  of  school-houses  that  would  be 
benefited  by  increased  attention  to  this  matter. 

The  pubbcations  upon  this  subject  should  be 
in  every  Superintendent's  hands,  and  copies  of 
the  public  documents  in  the  teachers*  libraries. 
We  are  always  glad  to  supply  them  to  public 
libraries,  by  preference,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
preserved.  Some  of  these  documents  will  one 
day  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold — ^like  the  first 
Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania, 
scarce  a  half  century  old,  yet  it  is  not  likely  a 
hundred  copies  could  be  found. 

But  I  need  say  no  more  to  convince  you  that 
no  man  who  claims  to  be  a  practical  educator 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  Forestry  question ;  and 
I  will  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to 
another  matter  which  is  coming  forward  and 
claiming  our  consideration — Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

When  I  was  inducted  into  office,  my  address 
made  allusion  to  this  subject,  and  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  it  since — and  the  time 
is  now  for  you  gentlemen  to  take  hold  of  it,  if 
you  would  not  be  left  behind  by  the  legislators, 
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which  you  ought  not  to  be.  How  man  v  of  our 
Normal  Schools  are  looking  ahead  in  this  mat- 
ter? [Principal  Cooper:  I  know  one.]  Well, 
you  may  be  looking^  but  you  have  not  done  any- 
thing— ^1  hope  you  will  soon.  Public  duties 
bring  this  matter  before  me,  and  its  importance 
grows.  The  Manual  School  atK^hicago  gave 
me  a  faint  idea  of  what  can  be  done — ^a  faint 
glimmer  of  the  practical  utility  of  such  work. 
Another  litde  experience  illustrates  the  need  of 
hand  training :  Recently  one  of  our  millionaires 
invited  me  to  a  trip  to  Florida  in  his  splendid 
car;  and  his  birthday  occurring,  one  of  the 
presents  came  enclosed  in  a  box  of  finely 
worked  oak,  which  when  opened  disclosed  a 
set  of  nickel-plated  tools  for  wood  and  iron. 
The  car  was  lighted  by  electricity  from  storage 
batteries,  no  one  knew  how  to  keep  them  in 
order  but  the  owner  himself,  and  the  tools  were 
for  that  purpose.  He  had  the  use  of  his  hands 
— ^what  every  man  needs ;  and  he  did  not  get  it 
at  school  or  college.  No  man  lives  in  these 
days  who  is  not  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  his 
life  by  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools.  We  need 
not  teach  trades;  we  cannot  make  smiths,  or 
masons,  or  carpenters  ;'but  we  can  and  ought  to 
train  the  hand  to  the  tools  of  all  trades,  and  also 
to  free-hand  drawing. 

I  repeat,  it  will  ta^e  work  and  study  for  you 
educators  to  keep  up  with  the  legislators.  The 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion will  bring  this  matter  so  dearljr  before  the 
next  Legislature  that  something  will  certainly 
be  done  to  enlaige  its  sphere  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  know  something  has  been  done  by  the  educa- 
tors, in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny,  Beaver 
Falls  and  Rochester  and  Tidioute,  and  perhaps 
some  other  places ;  the  people  are  taking  hold 
of  it ;  and  if  you  do  not  lead — ^I  hope  some  of 
you  do — ^you  will  be  obliged  to  follow  in  the 
rear  or  drop  out  of  the  march  of  progress  en* 
tirely. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  to  you  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, in  which  is  included  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  there  you 
will  Rnd  the  outline  of  a  whole  system  of  les- 
sons, in  which  you  can  readily  see  what  is  in- 
volved. They  do  not  purpose  to  teach  con- 
struction, but  the  principles  that  underlie  con- 
struction; and  the  man  who  gets  these  is  an 
educated  mechanic.  You  will  find  this  outline 
simple  and  complete ;  if  you  wish  to  go  further, 
there  are  good  books  recently  published,  one  of 
which  was  reviewed  in  a  late  number  of  The 
School  JaumaL 

Industrial  education  is  a  necessity  of  this  age 
and  time,  and  more  especially  of  this  nation. 
We  cannot  afford  to  go  abroad  for  all  our  edu- 
cated handworkers,  and  we  cannot  train  our 
boys  in  the  old  ways ;  so  we  must  provide  an- 
other way.  The  need  of  it  is  evidenced  by  the 
demand  for  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
few  manual  schools  we  have.  One  boy  went 
out  from  a  school  at  Pittsburgh,  into  a  place 
where  scientific  machinery  was  made,  was 
promptly  advanced,  and  soon  placed  at  the 
dead  of  a  body  of  men;  and  the  manager  is 
now  ready  to  take  every  boy  they  turn  out 


Pittsburp;h  is  also  doing  something  practical  for 
its  girls  in  the  cooking  classes,  and  Philadelphia 
in  the  sewing  classes ;  all  this  will  help  the  next 
generation  of  mothers,  and  fathers,  too. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  State  to  eng^ft  Industrial  Educa- 
tion upon  her  system,  ^veral  States  are  work- 
ing toward  this,  but  we  are  in  a  portion  to  act 
as  soon  as  the  Commission  gives  us  a  practical 

?lan,  and  make  it  an  integral  part  of  our  work, 
'erhaps  we  cannot  put  tnis  into  every  school 
district,  or  even  into  every  graded  school :  but 
every  community  of  5000  or  at  least  of  10,000 
people  can  do  something,  and  can  afford  to 
provide  for  it  by  taxing  themselves  and  not 
burdening  any  one  else. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  what 
you  may  have  expected  of  me  ;  but  outside  of 
pedagogies,  whicn  I  do  not  understand  and 
you  do,  or  ought  to,  these  two  questions  seemed 
to  me  proper  to  present  here.  I  hope  our 
Commonwealth  will  take  a  leading  position  in 
the  educational  column  in  both  these  directions. 
We  have  men  who  can  hold  up  their  heads  in 
any  educational  assemblage  in  this  country; 
all  we  need  is  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  the  generations  to  come.  So 
I  end  as  I  began — the  generation  that  lives 
only  for  itself  has  no  right  on  the  face  of  the 
globe ;  let  us  therefore  try  to  fill  worthily  the 
place  God  has  given  us. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Shelley,  the  thanks  of 
the  Convention  were  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  presence  and  instructive  ad- 
dress. ^ 

STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Dr.  Buehrle:  Will  the  Chair  state  the 
question? 

Dr.  Higbee:  The  question  seems  to  be 
upon  a  motion  to  ask  the  State  Department 
to  make  a  rule  governing  statistics  of  attend- 
ance which  shall  be  so  explicitly  defined 
that  no  Superintendent  can  possibly  mis- 
understand it,  or  make  any  mistake  about  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Supt.  Weiss :  I  am  opposed  to  the  motion. 
This  will  impose  a  large  amount  of  labor 
upon  Superintendents  in  notifying  teachers, 
who  are  the  ones  who  really  make  the  blun- 
ders ;  and  it  will  not  correct  the  trouble. 
Those  who  are  bound  to  have  large  figures, 
and  who  will  resort  to  tricks  to  get  them, 
will  do  so  under  any  rule  that  can  be  made. 

Supt.  Canon  read  the  rule  as  now  sent 
out  in  the  record  books,  and  said  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Supt.  Luckey  did  not  understand 
it  as  some  of  the  rest  did. 

Dr.  Buehrle:  Don't  he  understand  it?  I 
ask  Supt.  Luckey  himself. 

Supt.  Luckey :  I  have  never  read  it  at  all. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Higbee:  Suppose  the  Department 
makes  it  as  plain  as  our  mother  English  will 
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permit,  how  are  we  reach  to  reach  those 
who  do  not  read  it,  or  furnish  brains  to 
those  who  cannot  understand  it? 

Supt.  Canon:  Will  the  President  please 
tell  us  what  he  understands  by  ''belonging 
to  the  school." 

Dr.  Higbee:  Certainly:  those  who  come 
to  school  any  time  during  the  month  re- 
ported, "  belong ;"  those  who  do  not  come, 
do  not  '* belong." 

Supt.  Canon :  How  are  we  to  know  when 
a  pupil  has  "permanently  withdrawn  ?  " 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  on  being 
put  the  motion  was  agreed  to  on  a  division, 
by  a  vote  of  '^^t  ^^  29. 

DRAWING. 

Dr.  Buehrle  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
vention that  Free-hand  Drawing  should  be  in- 
cluded amon^  the  branches  required  to  obtain 
a  teacher's  certificate,  as  well  as  among  the 
branches  of  study  in  every  school  district. 

Dr.  Buehrle:  The  object  of  this  is  to  help 
us  to  get  some  legislation  on  this  subject. 
If  we  are  to  have  industrial  education,  here 
is  the  place  to  begin.  Not  all  of  us  are 
ready  for  hand-work,  and  this  will  help  us 
toward  it  with  less  friction  than  anything 
else — it  is  the  natural  direction.  Many 
schpols  have  drawing  now,  but  the  law  only 
permits  us  to  examine  in  it — if  the  said  we 
must  examine,  it  would  help  us  greatly. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  ^m  a  time  far 
enough  ahead  to  prepare  for  the  new  branch, 
and  not  introduce  another  compulsory  study, 
as  was  done  with  Physiology,  before  we 
were  ready  for  it,  so  that  we  had  to  teach  it 
first,  and  be  examined  afterwards.  The 
resolution  says  "every  school  district,"  not 
every  school,  as  some  schools  may  want  me- 
chanical drawing. 

The  resolution  was  seconded,  when  Supt. 
Hockenberry  (Chambersburg)  said  we  were 
overloading  the  course,  and  would  crowd 
out  something  at  the  other  end.  If  indus- 
trial education  comes,  we  will  have  a  gen- 
eral re-arrangement,  and  can  put  drawing 
in  then.  Let  those  who  can  have  these 
things,  get  them  ;  but  we  are  not  ready  for 
any  compulsory  law. 

Supt.  Luckey  (Pittsburgh):  One  reason 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
is  that  it  will,  as  has  just  been  said,  crowd 
out  some  of  what  we  have — some  arithmetic, 
for  instance.  He  was  about  tired  of  seeing 
people  taught  (or  pretended  to  be  taught) 
arithmetic  for  from  6  to  14  years,  and  grad- 
uated unable  to  compute  the  cost  of  a  few 
pounds  of  steak  if  there  happens  to  be  a 


fraction  involved.  He  would  favor  any- 
thing that  would  crowd  out  the  perpetual 
grind  of  arithmetic,  and  committal  of  pages 
upon  pages  of  history  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  forgetting  it  again.  He  proposed  living 
to  see  the  day  when  the  children  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  trained  in  the  schools  to  be  in- 
telligent. That  cannot  be  done  until  they 
are  taught  to  read  understandingly,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  till  we  give  more  time  to 
reading,  and  have  more  books.  While  our 
boys  and  girls  are  reading  four  books,  they 
ought  to  read  four  hundred.  Think  of 
spending  seven  years  on  four  Readers — and 
what  information  have  you  got?  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  children  leave  school  without 
ever  reading  a  book  through— their  reading 
has  been  all  scraps.  It  would  pay  to  take 
four-fifths  of  the  time  now  given  to  arith- 
metic, and  give  it  to  reading.  They  should 
read  history,  not  commit  it,  to  make  history 
interesting  and  enjoyable.  Drawing  is  all 
right:  many  a  time  it  would  have  helped 
him,  had  he  been  able  to  go  the  blackboard 
and  make  the  pencil  talk. 

The  resolution  was  amended  by  omitting 
"free-hand,"  and  the  question  being  put, 
it  was  agreed  to  on  a  division,  with  but  four 
negative  votes. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Shelley  (York),  it 
was  agreed  to  adjourn  till  9  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  the  members  were  invited 
to  meet  socially  in  the  Hall  this  evenings 

Most  of  the  Superintendents  were  present 
during  the  evening,  but  no  business  was  done. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9 
o'clock,  and  Supt.  Brumbaugh  (Hunt- 
ingdon) moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  fi\^  on  resolutions,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed :  Supts.  Brumbaugh,  Luckey, 
Brecht,  Wolf  and  Keck. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to 
divide  the  time  of  the  morning  session  be- 
tween the  City  and  County  Superintendents, 
the  City  officers  to  have  the  floor  first. 

education  of  the  blind. 
Deputy  HoucK  asked  the  Convention  for 
fifteen  minutes'  time  to  hear  Prof.  Frank 
Battles,  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  which  was  granted,  and  Prof. 
Battles  spoke  as  follows : 

We  think  we  are  a  part  of  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  though  we  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
recognized.  There  is  no  more  charity  in  edu- 
cating the  blind  than  the  seeing,  though  it  costs 
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more.    But  the  question  I  wished  to  bring  be- 
fore you  is,  How  shall  we  reach  the  large  num- 
ber of  blind  people  in  the  State  ?   Of  the  50,000 
blind  in  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  has 
4.0Q0 ;  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  are  over  fifty  years, 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  over  twenty-one,  twelve 
per  cent,  remain  of  the  educable  age ;  of  these 
we  have  in  our  care  two  hundred,  and  should 
have  at  least  four  hundred.    We  obtained  from 
the  census  papers  at  Washington  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  these,  slnd  addressed  each 
by  mail,  but  very  many  were  returned  because 
the  names  were  unrecognizable,  having  been 
changed  in  copying;  so  we  must  resort  to  other 
devices  to  make  ourselves  known,  since  al- 
though we  are  55  years  old,  many  intelligent 
people  do  not  know  of  our  existence.    So  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  Convention  gave  a 
good  opportunity  for  presenting  the  matter  to 
influential  men  and  enlisting  their  sympathy 
and  help.    Can  we  not  reach  the  blind  children 
through  the  seeing  children — ^have  them  re- 
ported by  the  children  to  the  teachers,  and  from 
them    through    the    Superintendents    to    the 
State  Department  ?    Recollect  that  we  admit  all 
whose  sight  is  not  sufficient  to  get  an  education 
in  the  public  schools.  Unfortunately  there  seems 
to  be  a  notion  that  we  are  a  penal  or  reforma- 
tory institution,  probably  from  the  unfortunate 
word  "asylum.'*    Then  there  are  those  who  do 
not  desire  the  education  of  their  blind  children ; 
others  find  them  useful  for  begging  purposes. 
We  have  aboUshed  this  latter  abuse  on  the 
.  streets  of  Philadelphia.    We  want  to  get  rid  of 
morbid  sympathy,  and  meet  our  educational 
problem  in  a  practical  business  way ;  to  give  all 
the  help  we  can  toward  preparing  the  blind  to 
get  a  living  for  themselves,  as  others  do.    The 
limit  of  educability  of  the  blind  is  coequal  with 
that  of  the  seeing ;  we  have  five  boys  in  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  who  are  preparing  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  ask  your  co-operation,  gentlemen,  that  we 
may  learn  where  the  blind  children  are.  Use 
any  plan  that  suits  you,  but  send  .us  the  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will  send  blanks  for  application 
for  admission  and  bond  to  supply  clothing.  We 
receive  all  who  are  unable  to  pay  and  teach 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  which  makes 
provision  for  their  support.  Money  has  been 
bequeathed  for  another  institution  at  Pittsburgh, 
but  we  think  a  single  institution  is  probably 
best,  at  least  for  the  young.  It  is  not  best  to 
have  the  young  and  old  together;  the  adults 
have  contracted  habits  that  make  association 
undesirable ;  we  therefore  have  rejected  adults 
for  years,  and  now  want  a  working  home  for 
bhnd  men.  It  is  more  difficult  to  furnish  them 
work  sometimes  than  to  educate  them.  Hoping 
to  hear  from  you  on  this  matter,  I  will  not  tres- 
pass longer  upon  your  time,  but  close  by  in- 
viting you  all  to  come  and  see  our  institution 
whenever  convenient.  In  writing,  address 
Frank  Battles,  Institution  for  Blind,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Shelley  (York)  then  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  "Selection 
and  Transfer  of  Teachers,"  as  follows: 


THE  SELECTION  AND  TRANSFER  OF 
TEACHERS. 

"As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  has  gen- 
erally been  conceded  as  an  educational  axiom. 
Not  only  are  the  great  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
intimately  associated  in  the  realm  of  nature, 
but  how  singularlv  do  we  find  a  similar  law 
predominant  in  the  immaterial  intelligences 
about  us !  How  the  peculiarities  of  the  par- 
ents are  reproduced  in  the  child !  Under  the 
benign  influences  of  air  and  sunshine,  with 
proper  food,  clothing  and  exercise,  the  child 
develops  into  the  active  youth;  and  with  a 
mother's  tender  care  constantiy  expressed  in 
loving  tones  and  gentle  ministries,  her  very 
image  is  reflected  in  her  offspring's  own  exis- 
tence. The  dignity  and  grace  of  a  noble  man- 
hood or  a  true  womanhood  are  the  result  of  the 
combined  and  multiplied  agencies  of  the  well- 
ordered  Home  and  well-taught  Schgol. 

Associated  with  these  are  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings  of  companion- 
ship. But  next  to  the  parent,  no  influence 
upon  the  expanding  chila-life  is  so  potent  as 
that  of  a  teacner. 

The  teacher  first  chooses  or  selects  his  own 
calling.  In  making  this  selection,  as  a  con- 
scientious and  true  man,  he  should  not  be 
swayed  by  the  motive  of  making  this  high  voca- 
tion a  mere  stepping-stone  to  some  other  more 
lucrative  sphere  of  activity.  He  should  select 
the  vocation  of  teacher  because  of  his  interest 
in  childhood  and  some  natural  ability  he  may 
possess  of  imparting  knowledge  to  others.  Then 
naying  chosen  his  calling,  such  careful  prepa- 
ration should  be  made  in  additi  )n  to  his  com- 
pleted scholastic  studies  as  may  be  required  to 
give  him  a  fair  guarantee  of  suc(  ess. 

The  special  aid  in  the  science  of  Pedagogy, 
Logic,  etc..  the  future  Normal  School  will  be 
able  abundantly  to  supply.  Until  then,  the 
State  must  foster  and  support  the  schools  al- 
ready established ;  and  those  preparing  to  teach 
must  be  induced  by  the  County,  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents  of  schools,  backed  by 
the  expressed  voice  of  Directors,  to  attend  these 
State  schools  and,  under  the  ample  equipment 
offered  by  a  faculty  of  specialists  pursue  special 
studies  not  less  than  one  year.  A  full  equiva- 
lent for  such  special  pedagogical  study  should 
be  the  first  requirement  by  Superintendents  in 
examination  of  candidates,  and  by  Boards  of 
Directors  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

Once  each  year  a  Township  Board  of  six  men, 
or  a  Borough  or  City  Board  of  two,  three  or  fbur 
times  that  number,  meet  as  an  august  body  and 
proceed  to  elect  the  teachers  who  are  to  serve  the 
district  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  It  is  true  that 
the  County,  City  or  Borough  Superintendents 
have  expressed  their  judgment  concerning  all  the 
applicants  holding  provisional  certificates,  but 
how  frequently  a  single  question  is  propounded 
by  these  Boards  of  Control :  "  Has  the  appli- 
cant a  certificate?"  How  often  the  average 
grade  of  the  certificate  and  especially  the  teach- 
ing rank  are  passed  in  silence,  or,  if  adverted 
to,  are  not  considered  of  material  importance. 
With  some  Boards  it  matters  litUe  whether  the 
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applicants  present  Normal  School  diplomas, 
permanent  certificates,  professional  certificates, 
or  provisional  certificates  of  low  grade.  In 
short,  if  certain  applicants  possess  the  essential 
legal  requirement,  viz :  a  certificate  of  any  grade 
— they  are  sure  to  receive  an  appointment. 
Sufficient  votes  have  been  counted  beforehand 
hy  the  friends  of  the  successful  candidate,  and 
his  election  is  a  foregone  conclusion  either  upon 
political  or  friendly  promises. 

Such  unwise  and  untimely  action  we  do  not 
say  is  the  rule  among  Boards  of  Directors, 
but  enough  instances  are  known  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  better  and  safer  way  to  secure  the 
most  efficient  teachers. 

Moreover,  this  selection  of  teachers-  is  made 
by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  obtained  by  personal  visita- 
tion and  know  nothing  of  the  disciplinary  abil- 
ity or  general  success  of  the  teachers. 

The  undue  haste  and  questionable  methods 
sometimes  used  in  the  selection  of  teachers  at 
which  we  have  merely  hinted,  will  bring  disas- 
ter and  defeat  to  any  public  school  system. 
The  crucial  test  of  educational  work  is  the 
quality  of  instruction  and  the  character  devel- 
oped. 

Again,  teachers  are  selected  without  any  as- 
surance of  any  tenure  of  office  beyond  the  term 
of  one  school  year,  which,  in  most  of  the  coun- 
try districts  of  the  State,  is  now  limited  to  the 
l^al  requirement  of  six  months.  True,  the 
law  has  given  permission  to  Boards  to  extend 
the  time  somewhat  to  professional  teachers,  but 
this  extension  is,  doubtless,  a  rare  exception  in 
township,  borough  or  city  schools.  What  ad- 
vance toward  the  dignity  of  a  profession  can 
be  made  on  such  a  slight  tenure  as  six  months ! 
What  inspiration  can  the  toiling  teacher  have 
to  prepare  himself  for  permanence  in  the  pro- 
fession, knowirg  as  he  does,  when  the  June 
Ides  approach,  however  earnest  and  studious 
he  may  be,  whatever  advance  in  certificate  of 
attainment  he  may  present,  that  some  genial 
son,  or  daughter,  or  friend  of  the  director  at 
whose  house  he  obtained  his  previous  winter's 
subsistence  for  a  good  share  ot  his  meagre  sal- 
ary, may  receive  the  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion for  which  he  has  again  applied  and  in  which 
he  has  achieved  some  measure  of  success !  Who 
of  us,  my  brothers  in  the  Superintendcncy,  feels 
absolutely  secure  in  his  position,  even  after  pre- 
siding for  several  terms  over  the  educational 
interests  of  his  respective  locality  ?  For  are  not 
supposed  majorities  sometimes  strangely  ma- 
nipulated in  a  few  brief  hours,  and  what  is  so 
uncertain  as  the  political  maelstrom  when  its 
seething  currents  find  their  way  to  our  quiet  ed- 
ucational sea? 

Who  has  not  heard  that  the  best  from  our 
ranks  in  the  past  are  now  retired  from  the  work 
to  join  the  increasing  army  of  book  agents  or  in- 
surance agents — positions  certainly  honorable 
enough,  but  not  in  harmony  with  the  life, 
preparation,  tastes  and  usefulness  of  those  who 
used  to  mingle  in  convocations  like  these. 

The  pertinent  question  then  to  discuss  is, — Can 
a  better  way  be  found  than  the  present  method 
of  selecting  teachers  ? 


To  this  question  we  append  a  brief  affirmative 
in  the  following  propositions  from  which  possibly 
some  helpful  corollaries  may  be  deduced  by 
others  in  the  discussion  which  may  aid  in  the 
differentiation  of  the  subject  in  hand : 

1.  The  initial  examination  of  any  candidate, 
or  the  first  test  admittance  to  any  position  in 
the  teachers'  ranks,  should  be  searching  and 
thorough  on  certain  essential  subjects.  The  ex- 
aminer should  require  from  each  candidate,  if  a 
stranger,  some  testimonial  from  some,  well  ac- 
credited source  as  to  his  moral  character. 

2.  That  certain  physical  disorders  should  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  exclude  applicants,  as 
g<x>d  health  is  an  essential  to  the  teacher's  suc- 
cess. 

3.  That  no  candidate  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  should  be  admitted  to  any  examination,  as 
certainly  this  minimum  of  age  is  required  for  a 
proper  study  of  child-life  ^nd  the  necessary  ma- 
turity of  judgment  for  the  application  of  the  best 
educational  principles  in  the  training  of  the 
young. 

4.  That  the  mere  graduation  from  any  city 
High  School  does  not  convey  a  sufficient  testi- 
monial of  ability  to  teach  a  public  school,  and  so 
long  as  inexperienced  graduates  of  these  schools, 
who  lack  professional  training,  receive  certifi- 
cates and  are  appointed  to  positions  of  the  great- 
est responsibility  in  Primary  schools,  so  lon^  will 
the  very  foundation  stones  of  our  educational 
structure  be  insecurely  laid,  and  the  building 
which  may  seem  to  be  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions will  not  stand  the  test  of  its  own  weight — 
much  less  the  sweep  of  the  storm!  Hence, 
some  additional  professional  training  should  be 
required  in  addition  to  graduation  from  High 
School  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  prepar- 
ation for  teaching. 

5.  That  the  successful  graduation  from  a  State 
Normal  School  should  be  regarded  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  preparation  for  admission 
to  the  profession,  and  no  Superintendent  should 
allow  himself  to  be  compelled  by  any  Board  of 
Directors  to  examine  such  applicants — they  be- 
ing fairly  and  honorably  admitted  by  the  State 
on  trial  as  teachers,  and  not  allowed  to  continue 
loneer  than  two  years  unless  approved  as  teach- 
ers by  the  Boarci  of  Directors  who  employ  them. 

6.  That,  whilst  all  fechnical  questions  should 
be  avoided  in  the  examination  of  applicants,  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  placed 
on  the  certificate  should  be  required  for  the  is- 
suance of  the  first  certificate  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  a  cultivated 
literary  taste,  a  knowledge  of  genersd  history, 
or  some  special  line  of  reading  m  harmony  with 
a  teacher's  work,  should  constitute  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  what  might  be  regarded  as  absolutely  the 
non-essentials  in  some  of  the  other  branches. 

7.  That  Superintendents  having  advanced 
the  standard  for  admission  to  the  teachers* 
ranks.  Directors  will  be  compelled  to  advance 
the  salaries  in  order  to  secure  competent  teach- 
ers. As  long  as  the  supply  of  certificated  in- 
competents meets  the  demand,  so  long  will  low 
salaries  be  the  rule — not  the  exception — and  so 
lon|  will  the  best  teachers  continue  to  leave  the 
profession. 
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8.  That,  after  fair  and  thorough  examination, 
an  applicant  having  received  the  first  Provi- 
sional Certificate,  a  test  of  at  least  two  years 
should  be  required  under  careful  supervision 
and  instruction  of  the  Superintendent;  and  that, 
after  successful  teaching  for  two  years,  a  desire  to 
improve  and  excel  having  been  shown,  a  metho- 
dic course  of  study  and  reading  having  been  com- 
pleted, a  second  examination 'upon  the  course 
of  study  and  reading,  mapped  out  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  pursued  by  me  candidate,  should 
prove  the  final  test  of  competency  to  enter  upon 
the  rights,  privileges  and  honors  of  the  profes- 
sion. Those  who  fail  at  the  end  of  two  jrears  to 
give  proper  thought  to  their  work,  manifesting 
indifference  in  the  work  of  preparation  or  a  lack 
of  ability  to  discipline  or  instruct,  should  be 
promptly  discontinued  without  further  examina- 
tion. 

9.  That  a  competent  visiting  committee,  se- 
lected by  the  Board,  together  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, should  overlook  all  examination  papers, 
and  that  their  written  opinion  should  accom- 
pany the  certificate  of  each  applicant  for  a 
school. 

10.  That  the  salaries  of  teachers  should  be 
^aded  from  a  minimum  to  a  maximum  accord- 
ing to  years  of  successful  experience,  involving 
careful  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  the 
profession  and  increasing  usefulness. 

11.  That  teachers  should  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  adaptation  for  the 
work  of  the  grade  assigned.  A  railure  here  is  a 
vital  one.  Many  females  are  by  nature,  train- 
ing and  skill  specially  adapted  to  Primary 
work,  have  special. sympathy  with  little  children, 
and  can  excel  in  such  work.  Others  are  wisely 
adapted  to  other  departments.  Again,  what  is 
true  in  the  different  aepartments  of  High  School 
work  to  which  teachers  receive  their  appoint- 
ments, in  Language,  Science  and  Mathematics, 
according  to  their  special  aptitude  and  prepara- 
tion for  these  positions,  so  in  building  where 
various  grades  are  found  and  a  number  of  teach- 
ers are  employed,  the  classification  and  pro- 
gramme can  be  so  arrranged  as  to  assign  a 
special  branch  to  a  teacher  who  has  made  it  a 
special  study.  This  rule  will  apply  beyond  the 
aesthetic  studies  of  music  and  drawing.  One 
teacher  may  succeed  best  in  teaching  reading, 
another  arithmetic,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  to  oe 
supposed  that  any  one  can  teach  all  the 
branches  equally  well.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  one  necessarily  differ  from  those  of  any 
other,  and  no  teacher  has  the  natural  aptitude 
or  the  time  for  reaching  the  highest  measure  of 
success  in  teaching  a  variety  of  branches.  In 
selecting  or  assigning  teachers,  therefore,  this 
division  of  the  work  should  be  duly  considered. 

12.  Probably  the  most  important  matter  in 
the  selection  of  teachers  is  to  fill  the  first  year's 
work  with  the  maximum  of  cffciency  and  en- 
thusiastic talent.  The  result  of  the  primary 
work  will  be  manifest  throughout  all  the  grades 
beyond.  A  failure  at  the  ^ginning  will  affect 
the  whole  system  and  bring  defeat  to  the  best- 
formed  plans  in  any  school  system.  Hence  the 
absolute  necessity  of  retaining  the  best  teachers 
only  in  primary  schools ;  and  the  duty  should  be 


enjoined  upon  Directors,  bjr  virtue  of  their  elec- 
tion to  this  responsible  office,  that  they  should 
appoint  experienced  teachers  for  these  schools, 
and  increase  the  salaries  of  those  found  most 
competent  in  this  most  important  department,  in 
order  to  retain  the  highest  efficiency. 

13.  That  teachers  should  be  retained  in  the 
grade  for  which  their  talents  best  fit  them  to 
excel,  and  that  only  such  be  transferred  who 
may  be  found  to  be  better  adapted  to  other 
work.  * 

14.  It  remains  with  the  teachers  themselves, 
to  a  large  degree,  to  elevate  their  work  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  a  profession. 

Whilst  the  powers  of  Boards  of  Directors 
under  existing  Laws  may  be  largely  abused  in 
the  failure  to  erect  school  buildings  with  proper 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  and  thus  ex- 
pose the  children  to  disease  and  death;  and 
while,  especially  in  our  city  graded  schools  the 
teachers  are  frequently  misplaced  and  probably 
the  public  money  often  too  largely  spent  in  the 
buildings  themselves,  and  then  an  endeavor 
made  to  compensate  for  such  outlay  by  paying 
their  teachers  such  salaries  as  scarcely  supply  a 
respectable  subsistence;  these  failures  may 
largely  be  corrected  by  some  additional  legisla- 
tion— ^somewhat  abridging  their  power  or  direct- 
ing how  and  to  what  extent  certain  powers 
should  be  used.  It  remains  for  the  teacner  so 
to  add  to  his  attainments  by  methodic  study 
and  close  application  as  that  he  shall  be  found 
worthy  to  be  chosen  again  and  again  to  fill  the 
same  position  at  an  advance  of  salary  because 
of  such  added  preparation. 

Finally  t  no  system  of  city  schools  can  become 
a  fair  success,  whatever  may  be  the  completeness 
of  the  school  buildings,  whatever  array  of  ap- 
paratus may  be  placed  therein,  unless  the  Su- 
perintendent, holding  his  position  only  for  the 
reason  of  his  entire  competency,  has  some  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  assignment  of  teachers 
to  the  various  departments.  His  advice  should 
at  least  be  sought  by  his  Board  who  have  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  at  least  to  recommend  those 
best  qualified  in  his  judgment  for  the  various 
positions  to  be  filled. 

It  is  the  duty  and  should  be  the  constant  aim 
of  the  Superintendent,  after  thoroughly  exam- 
ining all  applicants,  then  ceasing  to  examine 
them  when  found  competent,  to  assist  them  in 
their  struggle  towards  something  higher  and 
better  in  attainment,  to  suggest  a  course  of 
reading  and  study,  and  in  short  to  lead  them 
into  £e  delightful  fields  of  literature  and 
science.  Then,  with  Superintendents  and 
Boards  of  Directors  wisely  co-operatine  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  schools,  with  teachers  and 
superintendents  united  in  the  effort  to  do  sonie- 
thing.  better  each  year,  dissatisfied  even  with 
-the  best  results  of  last  year;  with  selections  of 
teachers  made  strictly  upon  the  basis  of  compe- 
tency and  experience,  we  shall  find  fewer  fail- 
ures in  the  years  to  come,  and  a  grander  suc- 
cess will  crown  all  educational  work. 

Supt.  Luckey :  The  writer  of  this  excel- 
lent paper  has  drawn  largely  upon  his  im- 
agination ;  ignoring  all  that  is,  he  pictures 
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what  ought  to  be.  But  I  wish  he  had  told 
us  what  to  do  with  things  as  they  are.  If 
we  had  such  school  boards  as  he  pictures, 
and  Normal  diplomas  always  to  be  relied 
on,  and  Superintendents  influenced  only  by 
the  highest  good  of  the  schools,  who  knows 
what  we  might  do?  I  don't,  having  never 
seen  such  a  locality.  The  perfect  ideal 
teacher  at  I30  a  month  is  an  absurdity.  We 
cannot  get  good  wort  till  people  are  ready 
to  pay  for  it :  our  best  teachers  will  con- 
tinue to  go  into  other  business — become  in- 
surance men,  or  even  book  agents — because 
•having  learned  their  business  they  have  per- 
manent and  fairly  remunerated  employment, 
while  the  teacher  may  be  dismissed  because 
he  tries  to  do  good  work.  We  don't  have 
ideal  diplomas,  either,  when  the  holders 
report  125  percent,  of  attendance — the  paper 
does  not  always  tell  the  truth  in  either 
scholarship  or  teaching  ability;  the  diploma 
of  a  good  high  school  or  academy  whose 
value  you  know  is  know  is  safer  than  that 
of  a  large  institution  whose  value  you  dont. 
know.  Besides,  our  ideas  of  scholarship 
differ:  fifty  years  ago  it  meant  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek;  now  it  means,  or  ought 
to  mean,  a  broader  culture,  including  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
But  I  repeat  that  we  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  expect  to  get  the  best  until  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  We  will  not  have  a  perfect 
system  till  we  have  perfect  school" boards, 
nor  perfect  directors  till  we  have  perfect  men, 
nor  perfect  men  until  we  are  all  dead  and 
gone.  [Laughter].  We  have  done  some- 
thing toward  getting  better  teachers  in  the 
primary  grade,  having  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  a  salary  of  3f6o  for  experienced 
teachers  in  that  grade,  and  letting  the  be- 
ginners experiment  in  other  grades  at  $$0, 
This  works  well  where  intelligent  boards 
select  good  teachers;  but  when  they  want 
the  good  pay  for  a  daughter  or  sister-in-law, 
it  fails  of  course,  as  any  plan  will. 

Supt.  Fowler  :  No  reform  makes  progress 
unless  it  aims  high ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
my  Pittsburgh  brother  discourage  a  high 
standard.  We  want  the  best  models,  the 
highest  aspirations.  Most  of  us  agree  that 
we  can  find  half  a  dozen  good  high  or  gram- 
mar school  teachers  to  one  primary,  and 
the  way  salaries  are  usually  graded  tends  to 
make  it  worse.  If  you  pay  the  lowest  figure 
in  the  No.  i  grade  you  drive  the  good 
teachers  out  of  it,  and  discourage  others 
from  qualifying  themselves  for  it.  This 
plan  makes  it  almost  impossible  in  the  cities 
to  get  good  primary  teachers.  We  need  to 
make  the  salary  so  that  we  can  keep  teach- 


ers in  the  places  to  which  they  are  best 
adapted. 

Supt.  Babcock  (Oil  City):  Some  few 
things  can  be  approximately  deteririned  in 
selecting  teachers.  We  can  get  some  idea 
of  their  scholarship  by  examination,  and 
scholarship  after  all  is  the  qualification,  not 
one  among  others.  As  wheat  is  essential  to 
flour,  so  is  scholarship  to  a  teacher.  He 
must  know  all  that  he  is  to  teach,  and  much 
beyond.  Too  little  stress  is  laid  upon  this; 
one  Superintendent  kept  a  record  from  which 
it  appeared  that  of  100  teachers  appearing 
before  him,  not  one  could  tell  why  the  divi- 
sor is  inverted  in  the  division  of  fractions, 
not  one  could  draw  a  respectable  map,  not 
one  could  spell  correctly  a  list  of  fifty  ordi- 
nary words,  not  one  could  name  promptly 
the  first  ten  orders  of  decimals!  Surely 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  theories 
where  such  results  are  possible.  Our  educa- 
tion itself  has  been  to  blame,  in  being  too 
dogmatic.  We  are  too  much  given  to  stat- 
ing conclusions  as  facts,  without  giving  the 
demonstration,  or  even  referring  to  the  evi- 
dence. This  kind  of  teaching  is  destnictive 
of  real  scholarship.  We  can  determine  also 
whether  the  teacher  knows  what  should  be 
the  true  aim  of  education  and  its  limita- 
tions, appreciates  what  can  and  should  be 
done.  But  we  cannot  determine  one  most 
necesrary  qualification,  tact,  by  examination. 
Knowing  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  right 
time  is  the  gift  of  the  gods ;  and  we  cannot 
determine  who  possesses  it  until  we  have 
seen  them  work,  but  must  recognize  it  in 
transferring  or  promoting — transferring  the 
poorest  out,  and  promoting  the  best.  I  do 
not  agree  that  primary  teaching  is  the  most 
difficult — it  may'be  equally  so.  The  teacher 
should  begin  work  with  the  little  children, 
learn  from  childhood,  study  human  nature 
at  its  best.  I  believe  in  promotion  upwards ; 
of  course  you  cannot  do  this  universally,  or 
you  will  have  all  the  poor  teachers  at  the  bot- 
tom— you  must  have  enough  good  teachers 
in  the  primary  grade  to  keep  the  standard 
up.  But  you  want  as  judicious  teachers  at 
the  period  where  the  child  becomes  a  boy  or 
girl — a  youth.  We  want  all  along  the  con- 
scientious teacher,  who  does  his  duty  in  view 
of  making  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  prevail 
also  on  earth. 

Dr.  Buehrle:  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  to  promote  our  good  teachers 
out  of  the  primary  grades,  and  still  keep 
them  there — if  we  can  do  that,  we  can  do 
anything.  In  so  far  as  you  promote  for 
merit  to  higher  grades,  you  leave  a  residuum 
of  poorer  material  below,  necessarily.     How 
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can  we  get  what  we  want — ^good  work 
below?  Even  those  who  have  tried  paying 
for  talent  and  experience  have  sometimes 
been  disappointed.  In  the  towns,  few  teach- 
ers resign,  die,  or  marry,  and  the  poorest 
sometimes  remain  the  longest — ^and  one  rea- 
son is  that  they  are  paid  too  well.  On  one 
hand,  raw  recruits  are  paid  more  than  they 
could  earn  at  any  other  work  in  the  same 
town ;  on  the  other  hand,  ancient  incompe- 
tents hang  on  in  proportion  as  they  are 
worthless  for  teaching  or  anything  else.  A 
certificate  once  obtained,  and  influence 
enough  for  an  election  manipulated,  there  is 
a  life  tenure  in  many  cases,  secure  in  pro- 
portion to  inefficiency-^  for  the  poorest 
teacher,  being  equally  unfit  for  anything 
else,  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  keep  the 
place  he  has.  The  doctrine  we  ought  to 
preach  to  the  directors  is  that  they  should 
pay  according  to  the  service  rendered.  [Ap- 
plause.] Experience  is  no  criterion — the 
oldest  teacher  may  be  the  poorest :  scholar- 
ship is  not  sufficient — they  may  lack  the 
divine  gift  of  tact.  Let  us  try  them,  and 
pay  for  what  we  get;  then  the  primary 
teacher  of  high  ability  will  receive  as  much 
as  any  other,  or  more.  How  important 
that  it  should  be  so,  when  we  remember 
that  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  children 
never  get  beyond  the  primary — surely  if 
these  are  truly  the  people's  schools,  the 
people's  children,  all  of  them,  should  have 
some  chance  to  get  effective  teaching.  If 
we  cannot  increase  the  aggregate  of  salaries, 
let  us  reduce  the  beginners  and  incompe- 
tents, and  add  to  the  good.  We  have  no 
business  to  pay  out  public  money  for  having 
the  minds  of  children  destroyed;  and  we 
want  to  shut  out  the  class  who  come  in  to 
teach  a  term  or  two  in  order  to  get  a  little 
money  before  they  marry.  School  boards 
should  run  their  business  on  business  princi- 
ples ;  who  shall  be  the  judge,  whether  the 
Superintendent,  or  the  Directors,  or  both 
together,  is  a  matter  of  local  administration ; 
but  '*  pay  for  what  you  get "  is  sound  doc- 
trine.    [Applause.] 

Supt.  Desh:  Where  schoob  are  under 
close  supervision,  as  in  the  cities,  grading 
and  salaries  ought  to  be  more  readily  ad- 
justed. In  Bethlehem  we  have  broken  up 
the  practice  of  paying  least  in  the  primary 
grade.  Inexperienced  teachers  receive  the 
minimum,  in  whatever  grade;  aflera  year's 
teaching,  if  retained,  Ihe  salary  is  advanced 
the  same  in  all  grades,  and  so  on.  The 
faithful  and  efficient  teacher  thus  receives 
the  same  salary  in  whatever  grade,  and  we 
have  no  longer  the  old  clamor  for  promotion 


— they  seek  proficiency  in  the  grade  where 
they  are.  We  grow  good  primary  teachers 
by  starting  them  there,  and  keeping  there 
those  who'  do  best  and  increasing  their 
salaries.  This  has  done  our  little  place 
good ;  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  suit  the 
large  cities. 

Supt.  Bullock :  Our  people  expect  home 
talent  to  be  employed,  so  I  asked  the  board 
to  let  me  try  the  applicants  by  having  them 
fill  temporary  vacancies.  Out  of  seven 
tried,  two  failed  and  were  admonished  to 
stop,  three  proved  good,  two  found  other 
employment.  If  you  happen  to  have  an  in- 
competent who  is  too  closely  related  to  the 
powers  that  be,  put  her  in  a  hard  place,  where 
she  and  her  friends  must  see  the  failure. 

Supt.  Phillips  (Scranton):  Are  we  not 
evading  our  responsibility  in  trying  to  hold 
directors  and  controllers  to  account  for 
what  we  can  and  ought  to  do  ourselves? 
The  Superintendent  has  tremendous,  almost 
absolute  power,  in  the  matter  of  deciding 
who  may  teach.  If  we  stand  upon  our  man- 
hood and  disregard  the  question  of  re-elec- 
tion, we  can  cure  some  of  the  trouble  com- 
plained of.  To  be  sure  it  is  rough  to  be 
turned  out  for  doing  one's  duty,  but  how 
does  that  excuse  us?  Besides,  if  we  know 
and  say  in  a  proper  way  what  ought  to  be 
done,  we  can  get  it  done  in  most  cases.  In 
our  city  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
highest  salary  paid  at  the  two  extremes,  the 
primary  grade  and  the  high  school. 

Supt.  Snyder  (Reading) :  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  this  excellent  paper  treated  by  one 
speaker  with  lightness.  It  is  a  law  that  no 
change  is  produced  in  an  individual  organ- 
ism until  you  change  its  surroundings.  We 
recognize  this  in  dealing  with  plants  and 
animals :  why  not  all  the  way  up  ?  If  we 
want  to  change  things  for  the  better,  we 
must  set  up  a  high  standard ;  and  the  very 
gentleman  who  derided  the  paper  as  Utopian 
confesses  that  he  set  up  a  higher  standard  in 
his  own  city,  and  had  it  approximately  re- 
alized. An  educated  man  may  not  .be 
scholarly,  though  he  produce  the  very  best 
work  in  his  specialty.  We  want  this  special 
education  in  our  primary  teachers — well- 
selected  material,  trained  for  their  specialty; 
special  gifts,  special  education  on  special 
lines — then  energy  in  using  them :  the  law 
of  the  mass  plus  the  square  of  the  velocity 
holds  good  in  tl)e  mental  as  in  the  material, 
at  least  far  enough  to  be  a  fair  illustration. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  a  brief 
intermission  was  taken. 

Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal  (Dauphin)  then 
read  the  following  paper  on 
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EXAMINATION  AND  QUALIFICATION 
OF  TEACHERS. 

The  grateful  tribute  of  James  A.  Garfield  to 
Mark  Hopkins,  in  which  he  placed  the  teacher 
first  and  foremost  amone  the  agencies  em- 
ployed in  the  training  of  the  child,  expressed  a 
truth  accepted  by  every  one  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  forces  operating  in  our  edu- 
cational work.  In  this  age  of  machinery  there 
is  danger  of  placing  too  much  reliance  in  courses 
of  study,  modes  of  teaching  and  mechanical 
appliances,  and  forgetting  that  the  teacher  is  by 
far  the  most  important  factor  in  the  education 
of  the  child.  The  former  are  at  best  only  helps, 
while  the  latter  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  public  schools 
to-day,  is  better*qualified  teachers,  and  until  we 
secure  them  our  schools  will  not  reach  that  de- 
gree of  efficiency  to  which  they  should  attain. 

To  say  that  teachers  should  be  qualified  for 
their  work  is  to  express  a  truism  so  trite  as  to 
seem  almost  out  of  place  in  a  pap>er  read  before 
this  convention ;  but  so  long  as  the  statement 
receives  only  passive  assent,  and  more  effective 
measures  are  not  taken  to  bring  about  Uiis  result, 
it  needs  to  be  repeated  and  emphasized.  There 
is  no  other  profession  or  employment  that  re- 
quires such  a  combination  of  excellencies  for 
successful  work  as  the  vocation  of  teaching. 
When  we  think  of  the  various  gifts,  graces  and 
accomplishments  expected  in  the  teacher,  and 
really  necessary  to  his  success,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  comparatively  few  become  eminently 
distinguished  as  teachers.  We  can  not  treat 
in  this  discussion  all  the  qualities  that  enter  into 
the.  proper  qualification  of  the  teacher,  but  can 
only  briefly  note  the  most  essential  ones. 

An  absolutely  necessary  qualification  is  scho- 
lastic attainments.  Teachers  have  made  great 
advancement  during  the  past  few  years  in 
knowledge  of  the  branches  tney  are  required  to 
teach,  and  we  find  them  making  a  better  record 
every  year.  While  teachers  have  been  making 
progress  in  this  direction,  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  schools  has  been  gradually  raised, 
making  advancement  necessary  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  So  long  as  teachers  are  employed 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  is 
scarcel)r  equal  to  that  of  the  pupils  under  their 
instruction,  we  can  not  look  for  great  advance- 
ment in  the  schools. 

The  p>eople  who  pay  their  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
teachers  be  secured  who  shjul  be  in  every  way 
qualified  to  instruct  the  pupils  entrusted  to 
their  care. 

Then  the  rights  of  the  children  themselves 
must  not  be  ignored.  The  youth  of  our  country 
who  are  soon  to  take  up  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  be  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  that  we  enjoy  and  the  per- 
petuity of  our  free  institutions,  are  entitled  to 
the  best  education  and  training  for  this  import- 
ant work  that  the  people  are  able  to  give  them. 
If  incompetent  teachers  are  employed,  these 
children  are  denied  the  advantages  of  education 
to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  a  teacher  can  not 


teach  that  which  he  does  not  know,  good  scholar- 
ship is  necessary  to  command  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  pupils.  Children  may  for  a 
time  be  imposed  upon  by  an  incompetent 
teacher,  but  his  ignorance  will  not  long  escape 
their  vigilance,  and,  when  once  discovered,  his 
instruction  and  counsel  will  have  little  weight 
with  them.  Dr.  White  names  scholarship  as 
the  first  qualification  necessary  to  a  successful 
disciplinarian,  for  die  reason  that  scholarship 
commands  respect,  and  respect  helps  to  enforce 
obedience. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  secure  teachers  of 
broad  scholarship,  for  all  of  our  public  schools, 
but  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught  should  be  required. 

But  other  qualifications  than  scholarship  are 
necessary. 

Teachers  need  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  psychology. 

We  nave  too  m^ny  imitators,  too  many  em- 
piricists, too  many  artisans,  and  too  few  artists, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching.  There  are 
teachers  whose  every  method  has  been  copied 
from  other  teachers  under  whose  instruction 
they  have  been  or  whose  schools  they  have 
visited.  In  applying  these  borrowed  methods, 
the  idea  that  they  are  or  should  be  based  on 
pedagogic  principles  seems  never  to  have  oc- 
curred to  them. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  science  of  teach- 
ing is  very  greatly  neglected  by  a  large  class  of 
teachers.  Many  who  read  educational  journals 
and  works  on  the  theory  of  teaching,  fail  to 
grasp  the  principles  under  discussion.  The 
educational  journals  in  greatest  favor  with  this 
class  of  teachers  are  those  that  minutely  de- 
scribe the  various  modes  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  different  branches  in  the  school  course. 

To  be  successful,  the  ttocher  must  under- 
stand the  mind,  and  know  the  order  in  which 
the  mental  faculties  develop  in  relative  strength, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  various 
stages  of  mental  growth.  The  study  of  a  good 
work  on  psychology,  supplemented  by  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  his  own  mental  operations,  and  a 
close  observation  of  the  development  of  the 
mind  of  the  child,  will  ^ve  the  teacher  valua- 
ble preparation  in  this  direction. 

Another  very  necessary  qualification  of  the 
teacher  \s  general  information. 

The  teacher  who  nas  gathered  by  exten»ve 
reading  a  fund  of  genersd  knowledge,  is  much 
better  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school-room 
than  the  one  who  knows  only  the  text-book  be- 
fore him.  This  general  knowledge  is  needed 
continually  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  and 
keeping  alive  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  I  think 
it  is  Dr.  Holland  who  says:  **  I  am  sorry  for 
the  man  who  did  not  have,  at  some  period  of 
his  childhood  or  youth,  at  least  one  teacher  who 
filled  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  study,  and 
brought  him  into  love  with  knowledge/'  A 
teacher  who  is  not  versed  in  general  and  cur- 
rent literature,  and  does  not  keep  posted  on  the 
passing  events  of  the  day,  will  never  inspire  his 
pupils  with  a  love  of  study.  He  belongs  to  the 
class  described  by  Garfield,  who  feed  their 
pupib  on  cold  victuals. 
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Skill  to  impart  instruction  is  a  necessary 
qualification  of  the  teacher.  A  person  may 
possess  eood  scholarship,  and  understand  the 
theory  of  teaching,  and  still  fail  as  an  instructor. 

To  be  success^il  in  the  class-room,  a  teacher 
must  be  a  skillful  questioner,  quick  to  perceive 
the  salient  iK)ints  in  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation, and  able  to  embody  them  in  clear,  con- 
cise questions.  He  must  also  be  able  to  deter- 
mine from  the  answer  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  skillfully  lead  him  to  see  and 
correct  his  errors. 

Another  important  qualification  of  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  is  governing  ability.  More  fail- 
ures result  from  inabilitjK  to  control  and  manage 
pupils  than  from  defective  scholarship. 

Gdod  disciplinarians  are  needed  not  only 
that  the  work  of  instruction  and  training  may 
go  on  successfully,  but  the  kind  of  government 
to  which  our  pupils  are  subjected  wiU  determine 
to  a  great  extent  their  character  as  citizens. 
Hence  the  teacher  should  possess  ability  in  this 
line  that  will  enable  him  to  bring  the  pupils  to 
recognize  the  necessity  for  government,  and 
render  cheerful  obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority, and  train  them  to  govern  themselves. 

The  moral  Qualifications  of  the  teacher  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

While  good  character  is  everywhere  admitted 
to  be  a  necessary  qualification  of  the  teacher, 
there  are  some  men  engaged  in  the  work  whose 
ideas  of  purity,  truth  and  right  are  so  loose,  and 
their  example  so  pernicious,  that  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  have  part  in  the  education 
and  training  of  children. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  turn  to 
consider  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  in 
doing  so  shall  confine  ourselves  to  examina- 
tions for  certificates  issued  only  by  County, 
Borough  and  City  Superintendents.  The  brief 
outline  of  teachers*  Qualifications  already  pre- 
sented will  indicate,  m  a  measure,  what  should 
be  the  character  of  the  examinations.  Their 
purpose  should  be  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the 
applicant  for  the  work  of  the  school-room,  and 
stimulate  him  to  preparation  along  the  line  in- 
dicated by  the  examination. 

His  scholastic  ability  can  be  ascertained  by 
judicious  questions  on  the  general  principles  of 
the  subject  under  consideration.  A  teacher's 
ability  to  teach  a  given  branch  of  knowledge 
does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  facts  he 
can  enumerate,  but  upon  the  clearness  with 
which  he  understands  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples. The  examination  may  be  so  conducted 
as<to  prevent,  in  a  measure,  the  cramming  that 
is  done  by  applicants  in  making  preparation 
for  it,  and  lead  them  to  a  rational  study  of  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  to  be  tested. 

To  ascertain  the  candidate's  professional 
qualifications,  he  should  be  examined  on  the 
principles  of  mental  science  and  their  practical 
application  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
child.  The  ability  to  rehearse  fluently  all  the 
"best  methods"  patented  by  their  supposed 
inventors,  will  not  insure  successful  work  io  the 
school-room.  In  testing  scholarship  and  pro- 
fessional ability,  the  examiner  should  endeavor 
to  ascertain  whether  the  applicant  is  mechanical 


in  his  work  or  whether  he  exhibits  the  healthy 
growth  of  an  active  mind. 

With  the  greatest  skill  and  the  exercise  of  the 
soundest  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  examiner, 
there  are  many  very  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  that  can  not  be  determined  by 
.  answers  to  questions  propounded  in  the  exam- 
ination. 

Tact,  so  essential  to  the  skillful  instructor  as 
well  as  the  successful  disciplinarian ;  the  ability 
to  enter  into  sympathy  with  children ;  the  power 
to  arouse  their  dormant  energies  and  cultivate 
in  them  high  ideals  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  inspire  them  with  a  determined  pur- 
pose to  realize  these  ideals — these  are  qualifica- 
tions that  the  ordinary  examination  can  not  de- 
termine. 

The  granting  of  teachers*  certificates  is  a  most 
delicate,  difficult,  and  responsible  duty.  The 
superintendency  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
a  safeguard  against  the  employment  of  incom- 
petent teachers,  and  the  examiner  who  issues 
certificates  to  persons  who  are  not  qualified  for 
the  work,  becomes  a  party  to  a  wrong,  perpe- 
trated uiK)n  the  public  as  well  as  upon  the  chil- 
dren placed  under  their  care.  It  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  keep  the  standard 
as  high  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  grant  certificates  to  those  who  are  incompe- 
tent 

Teaching  is  not  a  profession,  nor  can  it  be- 
come a  profession  in  the  sense  in  which  law, 
medicine  and  theology  are  so  regarded,  as  long 
as  present  conditions  exist  Those  who  engage 
in  the  work  have  employment  for  only  about 
one-half  of  the  year,  and  during  that  time  at 
salaries  so  low  that  they  can  not  afford  to  pre- 

gare  themselves  for  it  When  a  young  man 
as  spent  time,  money  and  energy  in  fitting 
himself  for  the  work  of  teaching,  he  can  com- 
mand better  pay  in  almost  anv  other  occupa- 
tion, and  consequently  leaves  the  ranks.  Many 
districts  in  our  Commonwealth  levy  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  tax  allowed  under  the  law,  and 
still  can  not  pay  salaries  to  secure  first-class 
teachers.  While  these  conditions  exist,  Super- 
intendents must  select  from  the  best  of  the  ap- 
plicants who  present  themselves. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  Superintendents 
should  refuse  to  grant  certificates  to  all  appli- 
cants who  fail  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  q|ial- 
ifications,  and  thus  compel  directors  to  pay  sal- 
aries high  enough  to  secure  good  teachers. 
Such  a  course,  especially  in  the  poorer  counties, 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools.  You  can  educate  and  lead  up  public 
sentiment  so  long  as  you  remain  in  reach  of  it ; 
but  when  you  create  a  wide  breach  between  your, 
self  and  those  whose  co-operation  you  need- 
your  work  will  be  a  failure  and  defeat  the  very 
object  for  which  you  ace  laboring. 

We  repeat  that,  in  granting  provisional  cer- 
tificates, the  very  hignest  standard,  consistent 
with  all  the  circumstances,  should  be  maintained. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Superintendent  in  issuing  professional  certifi- 
cates. While  he  may  feel  obliged  to  grant  a 
lower  g[rade  of  provisional  certificate  than  he 
would  issue  had  he  plenty  of  good  material 
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from  which  to  select,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
lowering  the  standard  of  the  professional  cer- 
tificate. When  the  provisional  certificate  is 
obtained,  the  way  is  open  to  secure  a  perma- 
ment  paper  which  relieves  the  holder  from 
further  examination,  and  vs\  this  respect  places 
him  on  equal  footing  with  the  graduate  of  a 
State  Normal  School.  If  these  higher  grade 
certificates  are  to  mean  anything,  they  must  be 
worthily  bestowed. 

Supt.  Ryan :  There  is  a  tendency  to  un- 
fair criticism  on  the  part  of  the  press  upon 
the  work  of  the  schools.  Recently  the  point 
of  attack  has  been  the  failure  of  candidates 
for  West  Point  to  pass  the  examination — 
while  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the  appoint- 
ments are  made  from  favoritism,  and  not 
upon  competitive  tests.  Then  we  have  a 
notorious  if  not  distinguished  prelate  de- 
nouncing the  public  schools  as  "godless," 
while  at  the  same  time  his  own  character  is 
in  question  upon  serious  charges.  It  is  easy 
to  find  fault ;  but  people  of  pure  hearts  and 
clean  hands  do  not  indulge  in  this  kind  of 
vituperation.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
want  us  to  bum  the  spelling  book  and  sub- 
stitute more  reading ;  much  less  with  the 
proposition  to  cut  out  five-sixths  of  the 
arithmetic — you  could  hardly  put  even  the 
fundamental  rules  into  the  remaining  sixth. 
The  same  exaggerated  statement  was  made 
about  grammar.  The  common  sense  view 
of  it  would  seem  to  be,  placing  what  we 
must  have  in  the  front,  where  all  can  get  it, 
and  relegating  the  rest  to  an  appendix.  I  am 
opposed  to  additional  branches,  because  we 
already  have  more  than  we  can  teach  thor- 
oughly. One  defect  is  that  we  give  too 
much  time  to  solving  problems  instead  of  to 
acquiring  skill  in  fundamental  operations. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  many  teachers 
come  to  us  with  only  common  school  train- 
ing, no  Normal  course.  Might  we  not  meet 
this  by  introducing  a  sort  of  Normal  School 
feature  into  the  common  schools — making 
the  pupils  do  the  work  of  explaining  to 
others  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  ?  We 
could  give,  along  with  this,  hints  in  school 
management  and  government.  Examina- 
tion of  teachers  should  be  as  largely  oral  as 
f  possible;  a  written  test  reveals  scholarship 
only,  but  in  oral  work  you  can  get  some 
light  on  teaching  qualities;  by  combining 
the  two  methods — one  division  writing  while 
you  examine  the  othfrs  orally — you  avoid 
loss  of  time.  I  think  Superintendents  should 
be  permitted  to  renew  provisional  certifi- 
cates without  re-examination.  It  might  not 
be  best  to  discard  examination  entirely  after 
the  first,  but  it  should  be  optional — or  we 
could  grant  two  or  three-year  certificates  in 


proper  cases,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon 
our  successors.  We  could  thus  relieve  from 
unnecessary  drudgery  a  faithful  teacher  who 
is  not  yet  ready  for  a  professional  certificate. 
The  "permanent"  certificate,  good  only  for 
a  year  beyond  the  county,  is  a  misnomer. 
There  should  be  a  State  permanent  certifi- 
cate, issued  upon  examination  by  a  compe- 
tent State  Board  that  would  be  good  al- 
ways and  everywhere  in  the  State.  I  know 
they  can  go  to  the  Normal  Schools  and  be 
examined  in  the  class  about  to  graduate,  but 
the  other  plan  would  be  better. 

Supt.  Brumbaugh :  By  all  means,  the  ex- 
amination should  be  made  to  reveal  the  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  the  applicants.  Professional  training  is 
not  recognized  as  it  should  be ;  and  we  have 
not,  and  cannot  have,  any  definite  standard 
of  qualification.  Candidates  for  schools 
should  be  expected  to  attend  the  profes- 
sional schools,  and  not  step  from  the  com- 
mon school  to  the  teacher's  desk.  The 
public  school  is  not  the  place  to  train 
teachers.  The  work  of  examination  is  often 
so  crowded  through  as  to  make  sound  judg- 
ment impossible.  Who  can  properly  test 
the  qualifications  of  a  class  of  thirty  in  six 
hours  of  one  day,  and  issue  the  certificates 
immediately,  and  do  the  work  well?  We 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  together  the 
classes  from  contiguous  districts,  and  con- 
tinue the  examination  from  day  to  day  until 
we  are  able  to  determine  qualification.  Re- 
form is  needed  in  these  and  other  directions, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  are  awakening  to  the 
need  of  legislation  to  secure  it. 

Supt.  Luckey :  I  hoped  after  my  yeaVs  of 
missionary  work  in  opposition  to  the  spell- 
ing book,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  that 
many  were  converted  to  my  side,  and  I  still 
hope  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  wa&  bom  with 
an  antipathy  to  the  spelling-book ;  but  if  we 
must  have  it,  let  some  ingenious  man  invent 
an  automaton  to  announce  the  words  and 
save  precious  hours  of  the  teacher's  time. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  spelling  book  among 
the  Latins  or  Greeks?  Ca&sar  had  none — 
poor  man ! — what  Commentaries  he  might 
have  written  had  he  possessed  it !  Our 
spelling  books  are  simply  the  invention  of 
book  publishers,  to  get  our  money.  Cincin- 
nati teachers,  finding  them  a  hindrance,  had 
them  thrown  out  for  three  years,  when  they 
were  again  put  in ;  and  upon  inquiry  I  found 
that  it  had  been  done  at  the  dictation  of  a 
publishing  house,  against  the  protest  of  every 
teacher  in  the  city!  English  grammar  as 
we  have  it  is  as  useless  as  the  Speller ;  much 
of  the  book  is  only  of  use  for  reference,  like 
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the  dictionary;  but  children  are  required  to 
commit  rules  of  construction  before  they 
have  anything  to  construct.  Why  not  let 
them  talk  and  write,  correct  errors  when 
made,  and  give  rules  when  you  need  them  ? 
The  more  I  think  about  these  things  the 
more  earnest  I  grow.  Words  in  columns 
are  like  a  pile  of  bricks  in  the  street ;  you 
want  to  build  them  into  the  wall  to  make 
them  useful.  In  practical  life  we  use  words 
only  in  sentences — why  not  teach  them  so 
from  the  beginning?  The  pupil  should  not 
be  taught  a  word  standing  alone — it  should 
be  given  as  used,  in  a  sentence.  This  saves 
time,  because  a  word  so  learned  is  mastered 
and  not  forgotten. 

Supt.  Walton  (Chester):  I  endorse  the 
remark  about  having  only  one  day  for  ex- 
amination. Good  judgment  cannot  be  hur- 
ried ;  and  we  need  at  least  two  days  to  judge 
the  work  of  a  class  and  eliminate  the  poor 
teachers.  Some  think  we  should  consider 
the  limited  salary  in  fixing  the  grade  of  ex-, 
amination;  there  are  Directors  who  want 
an  easy  examination,  so  that  cheap  teachers 
may  get  certificates ;  but  the  Superintendent 
has  full  control  of  that.  As  to  teachers  who 
find  no  inducement  to  work  because  the  sal- 
ary is  low,  most  Directors  will  soon  tire  of 
them;  and  where  a  teacher  earns  ^50  a 
month  she  will  not  work  long  for  f  25. 
Given  the  talent  first,  the  salary  will  follow. 
We  receive  better  salaries  to-day  because 
good  men,  our  predecessors,  worked  for  less 
than  they  were  worth ;  we  should  all  try  to 
earn  more  than  we  receive,  and  by  and  by 
we,  or  those  who  follow  us,  will  receive 
more  than  is  now  paid. 

Principal  Cooper  (Edinboro  Normal 
School):  The  teacher  needs  first  a  well- 
trained  mind.  In  examination  you  should 
find  out  not  so  much  whether  they  know 
this  or  that  fact,  but  are  their  minds  disci- 
plined?— if  not,  they  cannot  discipline 
others.  Yet  there  are  educational  papers 
which  do  not  scruple  to  advertise  question 
books  which  profess  to  fit  teachers  for  ex- 
amination in  three  weeks!  Having  the 
mental  qualfication,  they  need  professional 
training  in  a  Normal  school  or  elsewhere,  no 
matter  where,  so  they  get  it.  If  you  want 
a  ditch  dug,  you  get  a  professional  digger; 
yet  of  all  our  teachers  60  per  cent,  have  no 
professional  training  except  what  they  re- 
ceive in  the  few  days  of  Institute — ^and 
many  go  there  unfit  to  receive  what  is  there 
given,  and  so  get  nothing.  Examinations 
take  up  too  much  of  the  Superintendents' 
time.  If  I  could  do  it,  I  would  take  away 
from  these  officers  the  power  to  examine 


and  grant  certificates,  and  refer  it,  as  in  the 
other  professions,  to  a  board  of  the  most 
competent  teachers  in  the  county ;  and  a 
certificate  once  granted,  should  last  forever. 
The  present  practice,  though  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  is  absurd.  If  an  individual 
has  all  the  mental  qualification,  but  cannot 
teach  well,  what  is  the  use  of  re-examina- 
tion in  the  branches  ?  You  have  tested  the 
candidate's  knowledge  and  certified  it  only 
a  year  ago — why  repeat  it?  The  law  should 
be  changed  so  as  to  relieve  the  Superin- 
tendent of  this  eternal  examination.  If  we 
are  to  be  a  profession  we  must  educate  the 
people  that  a  certificate  is  evidence  of  men- 
tal acquirement,  and  that  they  must  decide 
whether  they  want  the  holder  as  a  teacher, 
the  same  as  a  doctor  or  lawyer. 

Supt.  Canon :  The  Normal  School  exam- 
ination deserves  some  attention,  because  its 
diploma  is  final  and  relieves  the  holder  from 
further  test.  The  present  plan  may  have 
answered  when  the  classes  were  small,  but 
now  they  are  so  large  that'  the  time  spent 
and  the  method  employed  are  insufficient — 
the  examiners  have  too  much  work  for  the 
time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  pro- 
fessors present  their  pupils  without  proper 
preparation,  but  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
know;  and  we  should  either  leave  the  re- 
sponsibility with  them,- or,  if  State  Exam- 
iners and  Superintendents  are  to  vote  and 
certify,  they  should  have  a  chance  to  do  it 
understandingly.  Let  each  examiner  hold 
his  examination  at  a  different  time,  take  the 
papers  home  with  him,  and  act  with  cool 
judgment  and  under  no  outside  pressure. 
As  it  now  is,  we  are  required  to  certify  to 
what  we  cannot  possibly  know. 

Supt.  Cass :  I  would  like  to  do  that  with 
my  teachers'  examination  papers,  but  where 
in  the  world  am  I  to  get  time?  I  am  in  a 
constant  hurry  to  get  through  as  it  is,  with 
thirty-five  examinations  and  school  visita* 
tions.  We  need  not  ask  so  many  questions 
as  some  do ;  ten  questions  will  give  you  as 
good  a  test  as  a  hundred,  if  properly  framed. 
Both  Superintendent  and  pupils  are  apt  to 
weaken  after  three  hours  of  solid  work,  and 
we  must  have  rest  sometime.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  see  whether  the  questions  are 
properly  answered. 

Supt.  Weiss :  Examinations  are  a  bore  to 
both  the  person  exaftiined  and  the  exam- 
iner. If  a  teacher  after  one  year's  teaching 
passes  in  a  branch  satisfactorily,  I  give  her 
a  ''  passed  mark,"  and  do  not  examine  fur- 
ther on  that  branch  unless  I  see  her  work  is 
going  backward — that  mark  holds  good 
while    I    am    superintendent.     Thus    the 
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teachers  can  work  up  the  branches  by  de- 
grees, until  they  have  passed  in  all.  This 
works  well,  and  is  not  in  violation  of  law. 

Supt.  Hugus :  There  is  no  doubt  that  one 
day  is  too  short  a  time.  The  law  requiring 
us  to  examine  in  each  district  should  be 
changed,  allowing  us  to  consolidate  two  oi 
three  districts,  and  give  more  thorough  ex- 
aminations at  fewer  places  to  larger  classes. 
Then  the  papers  could  be  taken  home,  and 
the  certificates  mailed  afterwards. 

Supt.  Hamilton  (Allegheny):  We  brought 
our  700  teachers  together  at  ten  or  a  dozen 
points;  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get 
round.  The  papers  were  taken  home  to  the 
office,  and  the  certificates  mailed  after- 
wards. No  one  objected:  but  it  is  not 
strictly  according  to  law. 

Supt.  Aumiller  (Perry) :  Then  if  a  dis- 
trict had  only  three  schools,  the  Directors 
might  insist  on  a  separate  examination.  It' 
would  save  labor  if  examinations  were  fewer, 
as  the  questions  are  copied  and  sent  from 
one  district  to  another  unless  you  vary  them. 

Dr.  Higbee :  The  Directors  have  the  le- 
gal right  to  be  present,  and  so  they  should 
have — it  is  their  children  wTio  mie  to  be  ed- 
ucated ;  and  we  must  respect  their  rights. 
Most  of  the  difficulty  about  examination  is 
not  in  the  regulations,  nor  in  the  method, 
but  in  the  examiner.  There  is  a  kind  of 
questioning  which  stifles  knowledge ;  and  it 
is  knowledge,  and  not  information,  that 
ought  to  be  tested.  An  examination  made 
up  of  such  questions  as  ''  On  which  side  of 
the  Neva  is  St.  Petersburg?**  is  worse  than 
none.  To  be  able  to  string  the  names  of  all 
the  Presidents  together  is  mere  memory — it 
is  the  relation  between  them  and  the  facts 
that  link  them  that  are  essential.  Bancroft 
himself  could  not  pass  an  examination  in 
history  by  some  Superintendents,  because 
they  would  ask  him  for  the  things  that  he 
keeps  in  his  books  of  reference  and  omit  the 
things  he  keeps  in  his  head.  A  former  col- 
league of  mine,  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar, 
having  retired  from  work,  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  in  his  vicinity,  and  came 
to  me  to  be  *' coached**  for  the  inevitable 
examination.  I  recommended  him  to  for- 
get all  he  ought  to  know,  and  recall  what 
he  had  forgotten.  Before  he  got  through 
he  found  the  advice  none  too  radical.  He 
was  asked  for  *•  the  date  of  the  cession  of 
Tennessee;**  of  course  he  did  not  know,  nor 
care — ^but  no  chance  was  given  to  demon- 
strate his  historical  knowledge,  and  on  that 
question  he  failed.  He  did  get  a  certificate, 
but  it  was  a  wonder.  This  is  not  an  exag- 
gerated statement,  but  simple  fact;  and  if 


current  evils  are  to  be  corrected,  yon  must 
study  the  examiner.  You  must  examine  for 
quality — ^not  for  information  merely ;  that  is 
quantity — and  when  you  do  this,  your 
teachers  will  come  up  to  the  mark.  Try 
this,  and  you  will  find  strength  enough  in 
the  Superintendency  to  give  Pennsylvania  a 
body  of  teachers  unequalled  anywhere,  and 
that  without  a  single  change  in  the  law.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  body  of  Superintendents 
that  surpass  ours — let  them  use  their  powers 
to  give  us  a  body  of  able  teachers,  and  the 
schools  of  the  State  will  show  the  result. 

After  fixing  the  opening  of  the  afternoon 
session  at  1:45  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^•45'  ^^ 
morning  session  closed. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  discussion  of  the  paper  of  Supt. 
McNeal  on  <'  Examination  and  Qualifi- 
cation of  Teachers**  was  resumed  on  calling 
to  order  at  1:45  p.  ™« 

Supt.  Pearsall  f  Cameron) :  So  far  as  com- 
bining districts  into  one  examination  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  want  more  than  15  or  20 
in  one  class,  certainly  less  than  30.  The 
examiner  can  better  do  justice  to  a  class  of 
20  to-day  and  another  of  20  to-morrow, 
than  to  40  in  one  day,  if  he  does  take  time 
to  the  papers  afterwards.  A  aaudl  class  en- 
ables you  to  separate  the  individuals  so  as 
to  prevent  communication  and  prompting. 
I  see  no  occasion  to  be  excessively  careful  in 
issuing  professional  certificates — it  is  not 
such  a  very  high  or  dignified  matter;  if  a 
teacher  has  been  at  work  three  or  four  years 
and  is  not  entitled  to  a  professional,  she  had 
better  leave  the  business.  It  is  easy  to  say 
every  teacher  ought  to  have  professional 
qualification,  and  it  is  true ;  but  how  shall 
we  get  it  for  our  eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand teachers?  All  our  Normal  graduates, 
together  with  all  who  have  attended  the 
Normal  Schools  even  for  a  few  terms,  and  all 
that  their  faculties,  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
could  turn  out,  would  not  be  enough.  We 
must  take  some  teachers  from  the  common 
school ;  why  not  let  advanced  pupils  hear 
recitations,  be  pupil-teachers,  and  so  get 
some  preparation  at  least?  We  have  our 
share  of  professional  qualification — half 
the  teachers  in  my  county  hold  Normal  di- 
plomas. 

Supt.  Eckles:  I  think  it  well  to  reserve 
the  professional  certificate  until  it  means 
something,  and  not  give  it  to  all  who  pass  a 
fair  examination.  We  have  girls  and  boys 
who  can  make  an  average  of  i^  on  any 
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questions  that  would  be  proper  to  give,  but 
we  do  not  consider  them  ready  for  profes- 
sional certificates  at  seventeen  years  of  age. 
But  if  we  know  they  are  able  to  pass,  why 
not  give  them  the  mark  without  re-examina- 
tion, although  we  cannot  give  the  profes- 
sional ? 

Dr.  Higbee:  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
their  knowledge  and  their  work,  you  can  re- 
new their  certificates  upon  your  own  con- 
science ;  this  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law, 
but  is  carrying  out  the  very  spirit  of  the  law. 

Supt.  Eckles:  That  takes  a  load  off  my 
mind,  which  has  been  troubled  about  bring- 
ing teachers  100  miles  to  be  examined  when 
I  knew  all  about  them. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 

TIME  OF  HOLDING  INSTITXTTES. 

Supt.  McNeal :  It  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  that  the  time  of  hold- 
ing Institutes  must  be  left  entirely  with  the 
Superintendents.  In  New  York,  where  they 
have  a  State  Board  of  Instruction,  of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  out  of  each  other's 
way ;  and  here  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  so 
many  at  one  time  \  but  so  many  local  fea- 
tures condition  the  matter  that  we  can  do 
no  more  than  make  a  general  recommenda- 
tion.    We  therefore  offer  the  following : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
question  relating  to  the  time  of  holding  the  an- 
nual Institutes  of  the  State,  beg  leave  to  report 
as  follows : 

We  recommend 

1.  That  no  Institutes  be  held  during  the  last 
week  in  December,  known  as  "holiday  week." 

2.  That  in  counties  havine  the  longer  average 
term  the  Institutes  be  held  as  soon  after  die 
opening  of  the  term  as  possible. 

3.  Inat  all  Superintendents  be  requested  to 
decide  on  the  time  of  holding  their  Institutes  as 
early  in  the  school  year  as  practicable,  and  at 
once  report  the  date  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  first  recom- 
mendation, Supt.  Kennedy  (Wayne)  asked 
if  this  would  be  binding,  and  Dr.  Higbee 
replied  in  the  negative — it  would  simply 
have  the  force  of  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  majority. 

The  recommendations  were  then  adopted 
seriatim. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Supt.  Brumbaugh  for  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted  as  a  whole : 

I.  Resolved,  That  we  recoenize  this  conven- 
tion of  County,  City,  Borough,  and  Township 
Superintendents  to  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  state ;  and  that  we  urge 


an  annual  session  thereof,  at  the  call  of  the 
State  Superintendent. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  recent  legislation  rela- 
tive to  Minimum  School  Term,  State  Appropri- 
ation, Physiolo^  and  Hygiene.  The  School 
Mondi,  Industrial  Education,  and  County  and 
City  Institutes,  is  heartily  endorsed. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  con- 
vention that  the  Legislature  should  enact  neces- 
sary laws  to  secure  closer  supervision  of  our 
public  schools,  by  making  provision  for  Dis- 
trict Superintendents. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the 
Chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  session^on  the  subject  of 
"  Examining  and  Licensing  Teachers.** 

5.  Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and 
hereby  tendered  to  Resident  Clerk  Voorhees 
for  the  use  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  the 
earnest  and  progressive  educational  spirit  of  our 
Governor,  General  Beaver. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  head 
of  our  State  Educational  Department  an  able, 
efficient,  and  scholarly  leader,  whose  work,  in 
connection  with  that  of  his  excellent  deputies, 
is  most  worthy  of  endorsement  and  commenda- 
tion. 

REBfARKS  OF  DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

Ex-State  Supt.  Wickersham  being  pres- 
ent was  invited,  by  motion,  to  address  the 
convention,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

My  duty  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  brought  me  to  Harrisburg  to-day,  and 
meeting  some  old  friends  among  the  Superin- 
tendents who  cordially  invited  me  to  come  in, 
I  promised  to  do  so  after  my  work  at  the  Hos- 
pital was  done — so  I  came  and  took  a  back 
seat,  to  look  at  you  quietly  and  shake  hands 
with  those  whom  I  remember  and  who  might 
remember  me.  What  I  might  say  to  you  would 
probably  be  obsolete — you  have  probably  gonft 
oeyond  the  positions  we  used  to  occupy  in  those 
past  days  when  I  was  more  closely  connected 
with  this  work.  I  am  glad  to  hear  everybody 
speak  pleasantly  of  this  meeting,  ihd  have  no 
doubt  Its  work  will  be  profitable.  Your  resolution 
for  an  annual  meeting  is  good.  I  used  to  think  the 
State  ought  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of 
those  who  attended  these  meetings,  but  even  if 
you  come  at  your  own  expense,  I  think  it  pays 
you,  and  I  know  it  pays  the  Commonwealth, 
tor  such  a  meeting  properly  conducted  must 
do  ^ood. 

Sitting  here  I  could  not  but  recollect  the  first 
meeting  of  Superintendents  in  Pennsylvania, 
held  thirty-four  years  ago  in  this  hall.  I  well 
remember  that  peculiar  body  of  men,  most  of 
whom  have  gone  to  their  long  homes.  When 
those  first  Superintendents  were  elected  few  of 
them  had  any  definite  knowledge  of  what  they 
were  to  do ;  and  some  counties  elected  them  to 
do  nothing.  McKean  county  fixed  the  salary 
at  ^250,  and  it  cost  the  superintendent  one-half 
of  it  to  come  to  the  meeting,  and  that  was  the 
earnest  of  the  years  of  faithful  work  that  fol- 
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lowed — for  his  name  was  F.  A.  Allen.  [Ap- 
plause.] Berks  made  the  salary  $250,  expect- 
mg.  the  officer  to  resign ;  he  did  not,  but  came 
here,  went  home  and  served  his  term  faithfully 
— Good  by  name  and  by  nature.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Somerset,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
walked  all  the  way  from  his  county  to  Harrisburg 
to  attend  the  convention  and  back  home  again, 
being  unable  to  pay  his  fare  on  the  railroad. 
There  were  several  doctors  of  medicine,  a  dozen 
preachers,  half  a  dozen  lawyers  who  perhaps 
expected  to  increase  their  clientage;  but  what 
the  body  lacked  in  educational  knowledge  it 
made  up  in  zeal,  and  to  that  small  body  of  men 
this  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that  can  never  be  paid.  [Ap- 
plause.] They  led  the  educational  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  when  it  cost  something  to  do 
it,  and  laid  deep  and  solid  the  foundations  of 
the  structure  to  be  built  upon  in  the  coming 
years.  I  was  a  member  of  that  convention 
and  have  been  in  all  but  one  or  two  since,  and 
have  seen  the  school  system  of  the  State  grow 
from  the  day  of  small  things  to  be  a  power 
which  the  whole  Commonwealth  feels  and 
recognizes ;  and  while  I  know,  and  am  glad  to 
know,  that  the  least  of  you  may  be  in  advance 
of  the  best  men  of  that  day,  I  hope  you  will  not 
forget  that  they  were  as  willing  to  work  and  to 
make  sacrifice »  perhaps  more  so,  than  any  who 
have  followed  them. 

But  their  work  is  done,  and  well  done ;  and 
while  it  is  ric[ht  to  remember  them  and  look  to 
the  old  landmarks,  you  must  also  look  ahead 
and  occupy  new  ground.  New  questions  press 
upon  us  as  the  old  ones  are  settled.  My  atten- 
tion is  specially  called  to  some  of  these  by  hav- 
ing to  look  at  them  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
school  director  (I  have  the  honor  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lancaster  city  school  board),  and  I 
will  venture  to  suggest  a  point  or  two  upon  which 
the  educational  forces  may  be  profitably  con- 
centrated. 

.  There  are  yet  too  many  children  who  never 
go  to  school,  or  go  for  so  short  a  time  that  they 
get  little  help.  The  results  are  seen  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  penitentiaries  and  almshouses.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  One  thing  we 
have  done  in  Lancaster — we  have  made  the 
books,  the  tools  of  education,  free  to  every  child, 
and  have  thus  brought  200  more  children  into 
our  schools — children  of  those  who  were  too 
poor  to  buy  the  books,  and  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  paupers  in  order  to  get 
them  gratuitously,  a  thing  which  no  school  sys- 
tem should  force  any  one  to  do.  [Applause.] 
You  can  do  good  work  in  this  direction  in  many 
places — it  is  in  the  line  of  the  old  fight  of  1834, 
when  the  great  blow  at  caste  in  the  school  was 
struck  after  the  bold  words  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
in  this  very  hall.  The  remnant  of  that  distinc- 
tion is  wiped  out  by  providing  everything  that  is 
needed  in  education  "without  money  and  with- 
out price" — and  every  one  of  you  can  make  his 
influence  felt  in  the  towns  and  counties  that 
have  not  already  done  so.  But  this  will  not 
bring  in  all  the  children,  and  how  to  reach  the 
rest  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved.  You  younger 
men  must  solve  it,  for  our  duty  is  not  done  while 


a  single  child  is  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
No  school  system  can  be  accounted  complete 
till  it  reaches  down  its  hand  to  the  lowliest  child. 
This  question  is  one  of  the  legacies  that  we  older 
men  have  bequeathed  to  you. 

The  question  of  Industrial  Education,  too,  is 
deman Cling  attention ;  it  is  in  line  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  we  find  live  men  thinking 
about  it  everywhere.  How  far  can  the  school 
go  in  training  the  hand  along  with  the  head  ? 
is  a  practical  question  here  and  in  other  States 
— a  question  to  be  considered  carefully  and  set- 
tled wisely.  You  have  heard  the  Governor  and 
others  upon  this  subject,  and  I  will  not  enter 
upon  it  at  this  late  hour,  but  will  here  bid  you 
farewell,  thanking  you  for  the  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  work.     [Applause.] 

SCHOOL  AND  FARM. 

SuFf.  Jones  (Erie) :  I  have  just  a  word 
to  say  to  the  County  Superintendents.  Last 
winter  I  prepared  ah  address  on  the  theme 
'*  The  School  and  the  Farm,"  for  some  peo- 
ple in  my  country,  in  which  I  showed  the 
relation  between  the  two,  and  proved  that 
the  country  school  is  not  so  managed  as 
to  fit  the  children  for  the  farm,  but  rather 
for  the  town.  Why  can  we  not  have  circu- 
lars sent  out  from  the  State  College,  giving 
hints  that  will  help  us  to  so  teach  the  farm 
boy  as  to  fit  him  for  farm  life?  [Applause.] 
Some  good  things  of  this  kind  can  be  got 
now  by  sending  to  the  college,  and  we  ought 
all  to  have  them. 

CLOSING   REMARKS. 

Dr.  HiGBEE:  The  hour  of  adjournment 
has  come,  but  I  cannot  close  this  meeting 
without  expressing  my  gratification  at  seeing 
so  many  present.  Tlie  impression  made  by 
this  meeting  is  expressed  in  your  resolution 
to  meet  every  year,  which  though  welcome 
was  not  needed  while  I  shall  remain  in 
office.  Let  me  urge  you  to  study  and  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  we  have ;  see 
that  children  who  are  now  employed  in 
various  ways  receive  the  schooling  they  are 
entitled  to.  When  this  law  is  violated — 
and  it  is  common — call  the  attention  of  em- 
ployers to  the  matter,  and  if  that  does  not 
reach  it,  compel  them  to  desist.  Further 
legislation  in  this  and  other  directions  may 
be  needed,  but  it  must  be  done  with  caution ; 
meanwhile  our  duty  is  clear,  to  see  that 
every  child  is  cultured,  that  the  blot  of  illit- 
eracy be  removed  from  us. 

The  matter  of  Industrial  Education  was 
brought  prominently  before  you  by  the 
Governor.  It.  is  evident  that  our  instruc- 
tion must  become  more  practical,  more  con- 
crete. The  power  of  the  mind  to  give  form 
to  its  concepts  through  the  material  body 
will  be  more  strongly  enforced.     This  is 
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well,  and  has  a  pedagogical  value ;  therefore 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  come,  provided  we 
avoid  the  fatal  mistake  of  taking  up  the 
utilitarian  trades. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  through  the  teach- 
ers, you  have  our  children  under  your  care. 
Do  not  be  too  anxious  for  immediate  re- 
sults— they  are  merely  the  first  cotyledons 
of  human  life — but  look  further  and  higher, 
as  I  trust  most  of  you  do,  over  the  whole 
life  of  the  child,  not  only  his  pilgrimage  in 
this  strange  country,  but  his  citizenship  in 
the  better  country  not  made  with  hands. 
"  Beware  how  ye  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones" — why?  "Because  they  have  their 
angels  before  the  Father,"  in  that  holier 
life  to  which  this  is  subordinate.  Remem- 
ber the  word  of  the  Great  Teacher,  **  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven." 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  finally. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  PRESENT. 

There  were  present  the  following  principals 
of  State  Normal  Schools :  Gca  Nf.  Philips,  West 
Chester;  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville ;  D.  C. 
Thomas,  Mansfield ;  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Blooms- 
burg,  and  J.  A.  Cooper.  Edinboro. 

The  following  named  County  Superintendents 
were  present:  County  Superintendent  Aaron 
Shcelv,  Adams  county;  Samuel  Hamilton, 
Allegheny;  J.  M.  Reed,  Beaver;  J.  H.Cessna, 
Bedford;  D.  S.  Keck,  Berks;  G.  W.  Ryan, 
Bradford;  W.  H.  Slotter,  Bucks;  J.  L.  Snvder, 
Carbon;  J.  W.  L^ech,  Cambria;  H.  L.  Pear- 
sail,  Cameron ;  T.  A.  Snyder,  Carbon ;  D.  M. 
Wolf,  Centre;  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Chester; 
Matthew  Savage,  Clearfield ;  D.  M.  Brungard, 
Clinton ;  J.  S.  Grimes,  Columbia ;  J.  W.  Stur- 
devant,  Crawford:  R.  M.  McNeal,  Dauphin; 

A.  G  C.  Smith,  Delaware ;  C.  J.  Swift,  Elk ; 
Geo.  W.  Kerr,  Forest ;  T.  H.  Slyder,  Franklin ; 

B.  W.  Peck,  Fulton ;  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  W.  A.  Cochran,  Indiana ;  W.  E. 
Auman,  Juniata ;N.  S.  Davis,  Lackawanna; 
M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster ;  J.  O.  Knauss,  Lehigh  ; 
James  M.  Coughlin,  Luzerne ;  Wm.  P.  Eckles, 
McKean;  J.  M.  Myers.  Mifflin;  R.  F.  Hof- 
fecker,  Montgomery;  W.  D.  Steinbach,  Mon- 
tour; W.  E.  Bloom,  Northumberland;  E.  U. 
Aumiller,  Perry;  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill; 
Chas.  W.  Herman,  Snyder;  J.  M.  Berkey, 
Somerset;  U.  B.  Gillett,  Susquehanna;  M. 
F.  Cass,  Tioga ;  Geo.  A.  Spindler,  Washington ; 
Jas.  H.  Kennedy,  Wayne;  Geo.  H.  Hugus, 
Westmoreland ;  Asa  S.  Keeler,  Wyoming,  and 
H.  C.  Brenneroan,  York. 

The  following  named  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  were  present:  L.  B.  Landis, 
AUentown ;  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona ;  George  W. 
Desh,  Bethlehem ;  Ebenezer  Mackey,  Butler ; 
W.  H.  Hockenberry.  Chambersburg;.  Charles 
F.  Foster,  Chester;  S.  H,  Hoffman,  Columbia; 
L.  R.  Fowler,  Dunmore ;  W.  W.  Cottingham, 
Easton;   H.  S.  Jones,  Erie;  N.  P.  Kinsley, 


Franklin  ;  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg ;  David  A. 
Harman,  Hazleton;  P.  F.  Fallon,  Hazel  town- 
ship, Luzerne  county ;  R.  K.  Buehrie,  Lancas- 
ter ;  J.  T.  Nitrauer,  Lebanon ;  W.  L.  Balen- 
tine,  Mahanoy  City;  Henry  V.  Hotchkiss, 
Meadville ;  John  Collier,  Mifflin  township  Alle- 
grheny  county ;  W.  S.  Monroe,  Nanticoke ;  F. 
M.Bullock,  New  Castle;  Joseph  K.  Gotwals. 
Norristown;  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City;  H.  F. 
Leister,  Phoenixville ;  George  J.  Luckey,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  David  B.  Gildea,  Plymouth  township, 
Luzerne  county;  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville; 
Z.  X.  Snyder.  Reading;  George  W.  Phillips, 
Scranton  ;  Wm.  F.  Harpel,  Shamokin ;  T.  W. 
Canon,  Sharon  ;  L.  A.  Freeman,  Shenandoah  ; 
Samuel  E.  Shull,  South  Easton  ;  Samuel  Tran- 
seau,  Williamsport,  and  W.  H.  Shelley,  York. 
County  Superintendents  J.  R.  Sherrard,  Law- 
rence county,  W.  B.  Bodenhorn,  Lebanon 
county,  B.  R.  Johnson,  Union  county,  and  City 
Superintendents  M.  L.  Knight,  Beaver  Falls, 
and  T.  B.  Johnson,  Johnstown,  were  unable  to 
be  present  on  account  of  sickness. 


VALUE  OF  A  TASTE  FOR  GOOD 
LITERATURE. 


A  KANSAS  teacher  received,  recently,  a 
letter  from  a  teacher  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  touching  on  the  topic  which  heads 
this  tirticle,  a  part  of  which  is  so  pertinent 
an  illustration  that  it  is  here  reproduced,  as 
a  suggestive  thought  for  intelligent  teachers 
who  put  their  conscience  into  their  work  : 

A  little  girl  came  from  the  city  last  Sunday  to 
bring  me  a  little  holiday  remembrance — a  poor 
chila  from  a  destitute  Polish  family.  She  has 
"  gone  to  work"  where  she  can  learn  a  trade  ; 
has  worked  at  it  three  months  for  nothing. 
When  she  gets  her  trade  learned  she  can  get 
sixty  cents  a  dozen  for  the  articles — white  under- 
wear— clothing  which  I  could  not  make  at  four 
dollars  a  dozen  and  earn  my  salt !  I  am  not 
very  slow  with  my  needle,  and  I  could  make 
two  such  garments  a  day,  by  hard  work.  She 
lives  in  a  dirty  little  shanty,  with  a  sick  father,  a 
sick  baby,  and  a  large  family.  I  took  at  least 
one  hundred  and  eighty  times  forty-five  minutes 
last  year  to  drill  her  in  arithmetic— examples 
she  will  never  use  at  all  in  her  life-work.  I  took 
perhaps  eighty  times  thirty  minutes  to  drill  her 
m  literature  in  the  same  year.  Last  Sunday 
she  told  me  that  the  only  pleasure  she  had  in 
life  was  to  go  to  the  public  library  and  get  a 
good  book  to  read.  She  had  been  reading 
Sarah  Boulton*s  "  Boys  and  Girls  who  became 
Famous."  She  gave  a  good  and  intelligible 
account  of  the  subject-matctr,  so  I  know  she 
had  really  gone  into  it. 

i8o  X  4S  minutes  for  a  young  girl  to  compute 
the  number  of  shingles  she  will  never  have  over 
her  head.  80  X  30  minutes  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
the  only  thing  that  can  bring  consolation  to  her 
even  in  the  very  depth  of  her  poverty. 

And  this  is  conservation  of  time  ! 

I  know  a  little  girl  in  a  saloon — 2,  \trj  disre- 
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Eutable  place,  of  course ! — who  has  a  library  of 
er  own  choosing  that  might  put  many  a  teach- 
er's library  to  Siame.  She  is  compelled  to 
*•  tend  bar'  sometimes,  very  often,  in  fact.  But 
her  devotion  is  all  to  her  books,  and  her  face  is 
as  expressive  of  fine  thought  as  that  of  a  Ma- 
donna. 

A  little  girl,  living  all '  her  life  over  a  livery 
stable  in  a  crowded  allev,  has  lain  sick  for 
months  and  has  just  been  laid  away  to  her  last 
rest.  I  know  that  much  comfort  has  crept  into 
that  home  through  good  literature.  The  gods 
from  Mount  Olympus  had  more  to  do  with  keep- 
ing that  child  happy  than  had  the  grammar ! 


How  schools  ever  fell  from  grace  so  far  as  to 
let  the  Iliad  and  Odysseyand  other  classics  slip 
out  to  give  room  for  "  This  is  a  horse,**  passes 
my  power  of  comprehension. 

There  is  not  an  earnest  teacher  who  cannot 
learn  a  lesson,  or  at  least  get  a  suggestion, 
from  these  words.  The  very  best  literature 
can  be  had  at  very  low  prices.  Get  some 
of  this  and  put  it  in  place  of  the  meaning- 
less trash  that  cumbers  so  much  of  both  cur- 
riculum and  text-books. 

'  Weitem  School  Journal. 
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J.  R  McC4BKET. 


'  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock;  H  will 

be  growin'  when  ye'ffesweptn'."     Scotch  F^rmtr, 


THE  accommodations  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Stale  Teachers*  Association  at  Scran- 
ton  are  of  the  most  ample  character.  Jhe 
city  is  large,  with  a  population  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  or  more.  Its  schools  employ 
some  two  hundred  teachers.  Its  hotels  have 
accommodations  beyond  any  demand  that 
can  be  made  upon  them  by  the  Association. 
In  their  plans  for  the  Summer,  therefore, 
we  trust  that  Superintendents  and  Teachers 
will,  so  far  as  possible,  include  the  State 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Scranton  early  in 
July.  We  hope  to  present  the  programme 
of  the  sessions  in  our  next  issue. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  others — the  book  is  replete 
with  interest  for  any  intelligent  reader — to 
"The  Child  and  Nature;  or  Geography 
with  Sand  Modelling."  Its  author,  Prof. 
Alex.  E.  Frye,  now  a  resident  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  was  former  principal  of  the 
Quincy  School,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  subse- 
quently training  teacher  in  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School.  He  has  given  special  atten- 
tion for  some  years  to  the  subject  of  geogra- 
phy, and  is  perha^  the  best  theoretical  and 
practical  teacher  of  this  branch  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  heard  him  before  Institutes  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  greatly  enjoyed  his 
work,  for  its  breath  of  view  and  common-sense 
suggestiveness,  no  less  than  for  its  tho- 
roughly philosophical  method.  This  book 
presents  the  method  at  its  best,  and  for  the 


dollar  price  at  which  it  is  mailed  by  the 
Bay  State  Publishing  Company  of  Hyde 
Park,  Massachusetts,  to  any  address,  the 
buyer  will  receive  more  for  his  money  than 
ever  before  in  the  matter  of  geography.  We 
heartily  wish  that  Prof.  Frye  could  be  heard 
from  every  Institute  platform  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  that  his  book  might  be  examined 
by  all  our  Teachers  and  Superintendents. 

From  the  publisher's  announcement  we 
learn  that  the  publishing  house  of  John  B. 
Alden,  New  York,  has  in  press  a  work  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Max  Hark,  entitled 
'*The  Unity  of  the  Truth :  in  Christianity 
and  Evolution. ' '  A  well  known  professional 
critic  of  New  York  who  read  the  manuscript 
says  of  it :  "  The  book  is  admirable  in  every 
way.  I  think  it  better  than  any  other  work 
on  this  general  topic  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted— better,  for  example,  than  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  '  Reign  of  Law,'  or  Drum- 
raond's  'Natural  Law.'  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  will  meet  with  a  success  not  less 
decided  than  either  of  these  books."  This 
is  certainly  very  high  praise,  for  both  of 
these  works  have  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  enjoy  a  world-wide  popularity, 
such  as  has  been  attained  by  few  similar 
books.  Those  who  are  giving  attention  to 
this  subject  will  await  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Hark's  work  with  much  interest,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  American 
writers  in  this  important  direction. 


The  circular  of  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, with  their  recommendation  as  to 
approved  route  of  travel  to  San  Francisco, 
and  arrangements  as  to  the  comfort  and 
economy  of  the  trip,  will  be  found  else- 
where in  The  Journal^  to  which  we  call  the 
attention  of  Superintendents,  Teachers  and 
others  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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exceedingly  low  rates  and  special  privileges 
offered  by  the  railroads — namely :  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  tickets  good  for  three 
months,  stop;-over  privileges  allowed  at  Chi- 
cago, Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  points  farther  West,  etc. 
Address  Mr.  H.  A.  Gross,  Agent  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  fur- 
ther information,  and  to  answer  promptly 
all  questions  from  teachers  or  others  who 
think  of  making  this  cheap  summer  trip  to 
'the  Pacific  Coast. 


We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  copy 
of  Dr.  Wickersham's  paper  on  Normd 
Schools,  promised  in  our  last  issue,  which 
was  read  before  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence at  Washington,  the  official  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Lyte  having 
either  mislaid  or  lost  the  manuscript.  Un- 
fortunately, Dr.  W.  preserved  neither  the 
original  draft  of  the  paper  nor  a  copy  of  it. 

* 'Whatever  may  be  done  in  other  portions 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  public  schools  in  re- 
lation to  Arbor  Day,  Lancaster  certainly 
does  her  whole  duty.  Here  teachers  and 
scholars  seem  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  day.  As  often  as  it  comes 
along  we  find  that  thorough  preparation  has 
been  made  to  celebrate  the  day,  not  with 
enthnsiafim  only,  but  by  pi«clicad  work. 
The  necessity  for  an  effective  system  of  for- 
estry and  tree-planting  generally,  is  demon- 
strated in  ways  that  cannot  fail  to  leave  their 
impress  upon  the  rising  generation,  to  whom 
we  must  look  for  the  best  fruits  of  these 
teachings,  and  upon  whom,  in  fact,  our 
strongest  hopes  depend.  The  seed  sown  in 
the  schools  will  in  the  end  yield  the  most 
abundant  results.  People  must  be  educated 
to  tree-planting,  just  as  the]^  must  be  to 
everything  else  to  which  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed. It  is  difficult  very  often,  to  bring 
men  and  women  of  mature  years  to  enter 
upon  some  new  project,  however  meritorious. 
Not  so  with  the  impressible  pupils  in  the 
schools.  These  early  imbibe  whatever  is 
presented  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
studies,  and  the  impressions  then  received 
generally  remain  through  life.  The  more 
we  think  over  the  subject  the  more  we  are 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  forestry 
question  for  this  country  must  be  solved  in 
the  school-room."  So  writes  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dieffenderfer,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Lan- 
caster New  Era,  and  also  one  of  our  most 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic  practical  arbori- 
culturists. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN 
CONVENTION. 

THE  recent  convention  of  Superinten- 
dents at  Harrisburg,  the  proceedings 
of  which  are  reported  in  full  in  the  present 
issue  of  iht  Journal f  was  very  successful  and 
satisfactory.  The' whole  State  was  well  re- 
presented. The  papers  read  before  the 
meeting  were  able  and  worthy  of  careful 
study. 

The  first  paper,  by  Superintendent  Wolf, 
discussed  the  subject  of  County  Institutes ; 
and  we  were  glad  to  notice  that  the  system 
of  our  State,  which  throws  the  chief  respon- 
sibility upon  the  County  Superintendent, 
was  ably  maintained.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  in  relation  to 
the  time  of  holding  institutes,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  eventuate  in  so  distributing 
the  dates  of  meeting  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment may  be  able  to  be  more  widely  repre- 
sented. Last  year,  for  some  reason, 
twenty -four  Institutes  were  convened  during 
Christmas  season.  Probably  this  will  not 
occur  again;  and  better  opportunity  will 
be  given  the  Superintendents  to  secure  able 
instructors,  and  evening  lecturers  handling 
subjects  in  harmony  with  the  educational 
purposes  of  a  Teachers'  Instiliite. 

The  City  aad  Borough  Superintendents 
discussed  with  much  warmth  tne  able  paper 
of  Superintendent  Shelley,  of  York.  The 
difficulties  connected  with  the  transfer  and 
promotion  of  teachers  in  City  Schools  re- 
quire the  advice  and  action  of  the  Superin- 
dents  as  well  as  of  the  Directors ;  and  the 
time  is  coming,  when  Directors,  in  our  larger 
cities  at  least,  will  assume  the  noble  position 
taken  by  the  Cincinnati  Board,  and  place 
the  larjg^er  share  of  responsibility  in  this 
work  directly  upon  the  Superintendent. 

The  last  paper,  considering  the  examina- 
tion and  qualification  of  teachers,  was  a 
careful  presentation  of  this  important  topic 
by  Superintendent  McNeal.  A  very  earnest 
discussion  followed.  Indeed,  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  thorough  work  of  our 
Superintendents  in  weeding  out  incompe- 
tent teachers  and  in  constantly  elevating  the 
professional  standard  of  all  engaged  in  pub- 
lic instruction,  that  the  subject  ought  to 
command  our  most  earnest  concern.  Rigid 
thoroughness  in  the  granting  of  certificates 
is  demanded  on  every  side  and  at  any  cost. 
Certificates  are  worse  than  useless  if  their 
face  value  is  not  acknowledged;  and  the 
Superintendents  owe  it  to  their  office  to  ban- 
ish from  the  body  of  teachers  those  whose 
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scholarship  and  professional  skill  are  insuffi- 
cient. Even  after  the  granting  of  provisional 
certificates,  by  careful  inspection  of  actual 
work  in  the  school-room,  the  Superinten- 
dent should  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  each 
and  all ;  and  only  after  full  and  successful 
experience,  and  by  evidence  of  unmistak- 
able character,  should  a  professional  certifi- 
cate be  granted.  More  than  this,  when 
those  holding  provisional  certificates  are 
found  to  be  defective  in  their  work  and  non- 
progressive, they  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  in  the  ranks  at  all.  The  very  ob- 
ject of  supervision  and  inspection  is  to 
enable  the  Superintendent  to  retain  the  good 
and  turn  away  the  bad,  and  nothing  should 
shake  his  firmness  is  so  doing.  Nothing 
can  be  worse  for  the  educational  work  of  a 
county  than  a  large  body  of  indifferent  pro- 
visional teachers.  While  injuring  the  schools, 
it  blocks  the  way  for  the  incoming  of  better 
teachers  for  the  futuve.  We  feel  satisfied 
that  good  lesults  will  come  from  the  study 
of  this  paper  and  of  the  discussion  which  it 
elicited. 

During  the  convention,  Governor  Beaver 
made  a  very  earnest  address  which  was 
heartily  appreciated.  He  eloquently  urged 
the  Superintendents  to  make  every  exertion 
in  their  power  to  aid  the  Forestry  move- 
ment throughout  the  Commonwealth,  by 
securing  in  their  schools  a  proper  observance 
of  Arbor  Day.  He  also  pressed  upon  their 
attention  the  subject  of  Industrial  Training, 
which  is  at  present  challenging  the  thought 
of  educators  throughout  the  country.  His 
able  remarks  showed  the  deep  interest  he 
has  taken  and  is  taking  in  these  subjects, 
and  all  recognized  his  zealous  desire  that  his 
own  State  shall  keep  in  the  front  rank  in 
all  the  noble  arts  of  peace. 

Dr.  Wickersham  was  also  present,  and 
with  much  feeling  addressed  the  convention, 
recalling  earlier  days,  and  the  zeal  and 
victories  of  the  fathers,  and  at  the  same  time, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  pointing 
to  further  fields  of  conquest  into  which  the 
Common  Schools  must  enter  before  their 
noble  mission  can  accomplish  what  its  idea 
involves.  As  -^neas  exhorted  his  well-wt)m 
heroes,  so  did  our  former  leader  on  this  oc- 
casion address  us, — 

Revocate  animos,  moestumque  timorem 
Mittite.    Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 
Per  varios  casus»  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 
Tendimus  in  Latium  :  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas 
Ostendunt. 

Such  conventions  cannot  but  do  good,  and 
we  are  glad  the  body  unanimously  requested 
that  hereafter  they  be  called  annually. 


THIRD  OF  A  CENTURY. 


THE  Convention  of  Superintendents  at 
Harrisburg  brings  up  in  the  minds  of 
veterans  in  the  cause  the  vivid  contrast  be- 
tween the  condition  of  things  now  and  the 
status  of  affairs  when  a  like  convention, 
consisting  only  of  County  Superintendents, 
met  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  during  the 
Legislative  session  of  1855.  Then  the  Su- 
perintendency  was  new  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
only  upon  the  threshold  of  its  arduous  ex- 
periences. Our  reorganized  school  system 
was  resting  uneasily  on  the  quicksands  of 
unsettled  and  predominantly  hostile  public 
sentiment.  The  future  was  more  than  du- 
bious, and  "  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the 
deep."  The  organic  structure  of  the 
school  system  was  in  peril  of  disaster  in 
some  of  its  most  essential  features,  and  it 
was  the  settled  conviction  of  many  intelli- 
gent and  prominent  people  that  the  huge 
fabric  would  not  long  be  sustained,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  operate  it  would  have  to  be 
given  up.  Salaries  were  pitifully  inade- 
quate to  the  work,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  was  a  corresponding  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions and  energy  and  zeal  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  mcumbents.  All  this,  of 
course,  lowered  the  public  estimate  of  the 
value  and  availability  of  the  new  supervis- 
ing agency,  and  increased  the  difficulty  of 
sustaining  it  against  the  adverse  current  of 
public  prejudice.  The  officers  of  the  School 
Department  in  that  distant  day  seemed  at 
times  like  men  trying  to  lift  themselves  in  a 
hand-basket,  constantly  obliged  to  make 
strenuous  and  untiring  efforts  to  sustain  the 
new  school  law,  instead  of,  as  now,  being 
securely  supported  by  it.  Much  that  was 
attempted  then,  and  hoped  for  in  the  future, 
was  widely  regarded  as  chimerical  and  vis- 
ionary, and  found  no  responsive  echo  in 
sluggish  and  reluctant  public  sentiment. 

The  champions  of  the  cause  were  virtually 
leaders  of  a  forlorn  hope.  But  time  and 
patience  and  combined  effort  and  influence 
gradually  changed  the  current,  and  success 
was  ultimately  achieved  in  the  face  of  many 
ungenerous  predictions  to  the  contrary.  It 
was  years,  however,  before  the  final  yictory 
was  achieved,  and  the  slow-changing  opin- 
ions of  the  people  first  tolerated,  and  then 
supported,  the  new  agencies  and  powers  that 
the  law  had  created.  The  work  of  that  day 
was  mainly  preliminary  in  its  character,  and 
only  in  the  shadowy  future  could  be  seen 
the  higher  and  truer  educational  work  that 
now  characterizes  the  great  bulk  of  our 
school  operations.     To  call  common  school 
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teaching  then  a  profession  was  a  grotesque 
travesty  upon  the  pedagogic  art,  and,  in  the 
main,  school  economy  was  away  back  in  the 
dark  ages.  Toilers  in  the  field  at  the  pres- 
ent day  often  see  discouragement  in  the 
task  before  them,  because  their  ideal  is  so 
fer  beyond  attempted  achievment;  whereas 
if  they  could  take  a  long  look  backward,  as 
well  as  forward,  they  would  more  truly  re- 
alize the  immense  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  the  high  vantage  ground  they  al- 
ready occupy,  and  in  the  light  of  that  in- 
spiring consciousness  they  would  move  for- 
ward with  buoyant  courage  and  unflagging 
hopefulness  to  still  greater  victories. 

Those  only  who  cherish  optimistic  visions 
of  the  future  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  marching  army  that  has  never  suffered 
a  defeat,  nor  turned  its  Imck  upon  any  op- 
posing obstacle.  Immense  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  thirty-three  years  that  now 
pass  in  mental  review,  and  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  the  final  completion  of  the  op- 
erative frame- work  of  our  school  system, 
and,  following  hard  upon  it,  the  fullest  and 
best  development  of  our  school  life — a  full  • 
ness  of  development  that  will  ^ilence  the 
cavil  of  the  disaffected  and  the  clamor  of 
rival  jealousies  and  uncharitableness — when 
the  old  Keystone  will  produce  a  race  of  ed- 
ucated men  and  women  to  do  their  share  of 
the  world's  work,  in  Church  and  State,  in 
the  business  world  and  by  the  domestic 
fireside,  who  will  find  no  superiors  in  any 
community  on  earth. 


RECORD  OF  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


FOR  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  composed  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  counties,  to  select  the  cadets  for 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  by  a  competitive 
examination.  As  there  will  be  a  vacancy  in 
the  Naval  Academy  to  be  filled  from  that 
district  next  summer,  the  usual  examination 
was  held  in  West  Chester  in  April.  Three 
leading  educators  of  the  District  composed 
the  examining  board,  and  eleven  young 
men  entered  the  examination.  They  were 
from  all  parts  of  the  two  counties  and  most 
of  them  had  been  educated  in  High  Schools, 
Military  Schools,  or  private  schools,  but  the 
candidate  who  stood  highest  in  the  examina- 
tion was  a  young  man,  really  a  boy,  the  son 
of  a  shoemaker  supporting  his  family  by  his 
daily  labor,  who  had  received  his  whole 
education  in  the  public  schools.  A  few 
weeks  before,  he  had  completed  the  graded 


course  of  study  in  the  to^mship  ungraded 
school.  But  it  was  in  the  township  (East- 
town)  which  has  for  years  paid  better  sal- 
aries to  its  teachers  than  any  other  in  Ches- 
ter county,  and  in  which  the  Directors  take 
a  great  personal  interest  in  the  schools,  care- 
fully selecting  the  best  teachers,  keeping 
them  as  long  as  they  can,  and  looking  after 
them  and  the  schools  constantly. 

And  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  Hon. 
Smedley  Darlington,  member  of  Congress 
from  that  district,  and  himself  an  old 
teacher,  that,  although  he  is  a  radical  Re- 
publican and  represents  a  strong  Republican 
District,  he  appointed  this  lad  solely  on  his 
merits,  his  father  ^ing  of  an  opposite  po- 
litical party.  We  have  known  Hon.  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  lend  the  young  candidate 
the  necessary  hundred  dollars  or  more,  for 
deposit  upon  entering  the  Academy. 

Competitive  examination  affords  a  fair 
field  to  all  who  choose  to  enter  the  lists, 
and  enables  all  classes  of  advanced  schools 
to  be  represented  by  their  pupils.  The 
largest  class,  and  one  of  the  strongest  that 
has  ever  graduated  from  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary School,  was  that  of  1886,  in  which  was 
a  goodly  proportion  of  cadets  who  received 
appointment  under  the  competitive  exam- 
ination plan,  mainly  from  the  public  schools, 
among  them  a  son  of  one  of  the  editors  of 
this  journal,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Lancaster 
High  School. 

No  cadet  appointed  from  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  (Lancaster  county)  under 
the  competitive  plan,  since  its  adoption  by 
Thaddeus  Stevens  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
has  failed  to  pass  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Military  Academy, 
at  which  test  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  appointees  from  the  country  at  large 
fail  and  are  rejected  each  year.  Of  those 
who  pass  this  test,  probably  an  average  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  are  "found" 
and  dismissed,  or  permitted  to  resign  during 
the  four  years'  course  that  follows.  Of  ap- 
pointees from  Lancaster  county  under  the 
competitive  plan  but  one  has  failed  to  grad- 
uate, this  failure  resulting  from  a  desire  to 
get  away  from  the  hard  work  and  stem  dis- 
cipline of  that  famous  school — implying 
want  of  grit  rather  than  lack  of  ability  or 
of  attainment  in  scholarship. 

The  class  of  1876  was  second  in  numbers 
only  to  that  of  1886.  At  its  head  during 
each  year  of  the  course,  and  at  graduation, 
stood  Wm.  M.  Black,  now  a  captain  of 
United  States  Engineers,  also  a  graduate  of 
the  Lancaster  High  School,  appointed  by 
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competitive  examination.  We  have  heard 
him,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  express 
his  grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  the  public 
schools  for,  the  valuable  preparatory  train- 
ing they  afforded  him.  A  graduate  of  the 
Marietta  High  School,  this  county,  took 
the  same  rank  at  Annapolis,  and  was  sent  to 
the  famous  Woolwich  school  in  England  for 
a  post-graduate  course.  The  present  cadets 
are  a  young  man  at  West  Point  from  one  of 
the  ungraded  country  schools,  and  at  An- 
napolis from  the  Lancaster  High  School, 
both  standing  well  in  their  classes. 

We  may  add  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  while  the  common  schools  thus  make 
good  their  claim  upon  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  it  is  not  best  for  the 
boys  themselves  that  they  should  enter  these 
National  schools  too  young.  It  would  be 
better  to  continue  their  studies  until  more 
mature  in  body  and  mind,  and  with  char- 
acter strong  and  well-formed.  Better  enter 
West  Point  especially,  in  the  maturity  of 
early  manhood  than  at  the  age  when  boys 
usually  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the 
public  schools. 


OUR  SEVENTH  ARBOR  DAY. 


OBSERVANCE  AT  LANCASTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


THE  newspapers  report  a  general  observ- 
ance of  Arbor  Day,  which  in  so  large  a 
State  as  Pennsylvania  means  the  planting  of 
very  many  fruit,  shade  and  forest  trees.  In 
many  places,  where  the  schools  have  not 
yet  closed,  the  day  was  observed  by  tree- 
planting  and  special  exercises  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Having  once  broken 
ground  to  plant,  it  is  hoped  that  the  spell 
may  be  broken  also  which  seems  to  rest 
upon  so  many  otherwise  good  people,  pre- 
venting them  from  childhood  to  old  age 
from  ever  planting  a  tree,  or  thinking  it  be- 
coming or  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  **  Let 
the  boys  and  girls  begin  this  work  in  the 
schools,  as  they  are  now  doing,  and  the  men 
and  women  will  carry  it  on,"  is  a  very  safe 
theory  upon  this  most  practical  subject  of 
tree-planting. 

The  boys  of  the  High  School  at  Lancas- 
ter made  their  seventh  general  tree-plant- 
ing, some  of  the  girls  also  putting  in  trees. 
The  boys  of  the  first  class  have  sdso  under- 
taken tp  care  for  a  row  of  trees  on  the  two 
street  sides  of  Shreiner's  cemetery,  planting 
such  as  are  needed,  and  placing  substantial 
tree  boxes  around  those  already  growing  as 
well  as  those  just  planted. 


The  trees  were  distributed  to  the  pupils 
towards  noon,  and  they  were  then  dismissed 
to  plant  them  according  to  instructions  re- 
ceived at  the  opening  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion. The  programme  of  the  day,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reading  of  Governor  Beaver's 
Arbor  Day  proclamation  and  selections  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion,  afforded  a  remark- 
ably fine  musical  entertainment.  The  High 
School  chorus  sang  delightfully,  the  volume 
of  tone,  variety  of  expression  and  accuracy 
of  movement  being  especially  noteworthy. 
To  hear  the  "RaU^lan,"  the  "Three  Fish- 
ers," *'0  Fair  Dove/'  "I  Come,  I  Come," 
and  one  or  two  others,  as  they  were  sung  by 
this  chorus  of  250  or  more  voices,  was 
something  to  be  remembered.  The  High 
School  orchestra  of  twenty  members,  one- 
fourth  of  them  girls,  which  accompanied  the 
chorus  throughout,  and  which  also  played 
four  overtures  or  instrumental  selections, 
under  the  lead  of  Prof.  Thorbahn,  their  in- 
structor, deservedly  attracted  much  atten- 
tion for  the  accuracy  of  their  work.  If 
there  is  another  High  School  in  the  State 
that  has  instructors  in  music  equal  to  Prof. 
Carl  Matz  and  Prof.  Carl  Thorbahn,  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  it.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : 

Reading  and  Prayer Rer.  E.  L.  Reed. 

Chorus— Angel  of  Peace  (O.W.  Holmes) KeUcr. 

Chorus— Bring  Fbwers  (Felicia  Hemansl BeUini. 

Instrumental — Overture :  Concealment  (Heinrich). 

High  School  Orchestnt. 

Chorus — Loving  Voices Glorer. 

Chorus— Rataplan  ("  Daughter  of  Regiment")*  .   .   Donixetti. 

Chorus— Three  Fishers  (Chas.  Kingsley) Hullah. 

Rending^ Arbor-Day  Proclamation  of  his  £xcellen(^  James  A. 
Beaver,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  .   .  .  H.  D.  McCaskcy. 
Concerted  Duet— Piano  and  Viola  (Goltman). 

Edith  Metzger  and  Prof.  C.  Thorbahn. 

Clarionet  Solo Prof.  Carl  Thorinhn. 

Reading — Arbor-Day  Lessons  from  History.  Luther  D.  Reed. 

Chorus  (by  the  Giris)— The  Kerry  Dance Molloy. 

Chonis— O  Fair  Dove  I  O  Fond  Dove  I  (Jean  Ingelow)  .  Galty. 
Instrumental— Selections  from  Opera  of  "  Martha"  (Fiotow^. 

High  School  Orchestra. 
Reading-Brave  Old  Oak  (H.  F.  Chorley).  .  KaUe  A.  Huber. 
Reading— TJie  Song  of  the  Brook  ....  Esther  M.  Kendig. 

Chorus— Gently  Signs  the  Breeze Qover. 

Chorus— What  Are  the  WUd  Waves  Saying? Glover. 

Instrumental— Overture :  "  Hay  Day"  (Keeber). 

High  School  Orchestra. 
Gbnxral  Rbmakks. 
Instrumental— Overture :  "  Salutation"  (Koehler). 

High  School  Orchestra. 
Chorus— Pleasure  Climbs  to  Every  Mountain    .  .   .  GoUmi^. 

Chorus— Spring  Song :  '*  I  Come  I  I  Cornel" fieUiai. 

Doxology^Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow. 

Mr.  Wm.  McComsey,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  School  Board, 
thanked  the  school  very  heartily  for  their 
delightful  music ;  Rev.  E.  L.  Reed,  who  is 
himself  a  good  musician,  did  not  think  that 
anywhere  else  in  the  State  was  there  a  musi- 
cal programme  of  equal  excellence  on  this 
Arbor  day.  Mr.  Jas,  C.  Gable  commended 
the  action  of  the  boys  of  the  graduatinj^r 
class,  and  spoke  of  the  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual from  his  personal  interest  in   plant 
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growth  and  his  love  of  nature.  Mr.  J.  P, 
McCaskey  read  an  extract  from  an  old  news- 
paper, and  spoke  of  the  cemetery  adjoining 
the  school,  his  remarks  much  as  follows : 

In  a  copy  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer 
bearing  date  Wednesday,  April  30,  1800,  which 
one  of  the  boys  left  at  the  desk  a  few  days  since, 
I  find  this  paragraph,  no  doubt  taken  from  a 
Philadelphia  paper  of  that  earljr  day : 

"To -the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  planting  of  trees  near  their  dwell- 
ing houses,  in  the  streets,  and  in  public  squares : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  principally  of  Philadelphia,  are  suf- 
ficiently convinced  of  the  prodigious  advantages 
arising  from  trees  planted  in  the  streets  and 
public  squares.  They  are  one  of  the  first  causes 
of  the  salubrity  of  the  air ;  because  the  branches 
and  leaves  have  the  property  of  collecting  and 
absorbing  the  mephitic  exhalations  common  in 
the  summer  season.  The  shade  of  trees  cools 
the  air  and  keeps  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  dust 
from  the  houses.  It  will  also  afford  great  com- 
fort to  laboring  men,  working  in  the  streets,  and 
to  passers-by,  who,  when  the  streets  are  en- 
tirely unshaded,  are  consequently  exiK)sed  to 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  A  house,  the 
front  whereof  is  planted  with  trees,  might  be 
rented  or  sold  more  advantageously  than  an- 
other not  so ;  hence  the  trees  are  not  only  an 
ornament,  but  of  real  profit" 

Eighty-eight  years  ago,  as  we  see,  the  Intelli- 
gencer was  giving  space  to  this  matter.  It  is 
doing  the  same  thing  to-day,  as  are  all  its  con- 
temporaries, to  most  excellent  purpose. 

Actine  upon  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gable,  the 
practical  man  of  our  high  school  force,  made  to 
the  school  on  last  spring  Arbor  Day,  the  boys 
of  the  graduating  class  of  this  year  have  selected 
die  streets  along  Shreiner's  cemetery — but  a 
short  distance  from  the  school — for  tree-planting. 
They  have  also  provided  boxes  for  the  trees  su- 
ready  grovring  there.  It  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
sult may,  in  a  few  years,  speak  for  itself  and  for 
the  lads  who  have  taken  this  matter  under  their 
care.  This,  we  trust,  may  lead  to  an  interest  in 
the  cemetery,  on  the  part  of  the  school,  which 
^all  aid  in  restoring  something  of  its  old-time 
attractiveness. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  place  should  be  chosen 
by  the  class,  for  the  tomb  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
b  here,  a  champion  of  freedom  and  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  As  has  just  been  said,  we  shall 
hope  that  other  planting  will  be  done  here,  un- 
til Uiis  "  God*s  Acre,**  to  which  lovers  of  freedom 
come  that  they  mav  look  upon  the  grave  of  the 
great  Commoner,  shall  seem  more  worthy,  from 
Uie  quiet  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  to  be  the 
honored  spot  where  repose  the  ashes  of  a  leader 
in  one  of  the  most  momentous  struggles  of  might 
against  manhood  of  which  history  makes  record. 

Here  also  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
F.  J.  Kramph,  a  man  about  whose  grave  fair 
Rowers  should  bloom,  and  near  which  sweet 
birds  should  sing  amid  the  the  branches  of  no- 
ble trees.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  he  planted, 
with  good  judgment  and  excellent  taste,  his  pri- 
vate grounds  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and 


Charlotte  streets,  now  the  Franklin  grounds. 
Thirtv  years  ago  he  died,  but  the  trees  grew  on, 
and  they  are  to-day  an  infinitely  better  memor- 
ial than  marble.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
result  of  his  work,  in  this  apparentiy  small  di- 
rection of  tree-planting,  has  been  a  source  of 
daily  enjoyment  to  hundreds  of  passers-by  who 
are  men  and  women  better  and  happier,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  because  thereof.  The 
key-note  to  his  estimable  character  is  found  in 
the  sentiment  inscribed  upon  his  monument, 
"All  religion  has  relation  to  life,  and  the  life  of 
religion  is  to  do  good.**  It  were  but  fitting  that 
the  spot  in  which  his  mortal  remains  lie  buried 
— distant  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the 
trees  he  planted — should  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  city. 

This  cemetery  is  also  the  burial  place  of  John 
W.  Jackson,  another  well-known  and  most 
honored  citizen  of  Lancaster,  whose  life  was 
closely  identified  for  many  years  with  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  our  pubHc  schools.  We  knew 
him  long  as  familiar  acquaintance  and  personal 
friend.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  schools 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  their  purpose 
and  results,  both  realized  and  prospective,  and 
thenceforward  he  was  their  faithful  soldier  and 
servant  to  his  life's  end.  What  man  that  knew 
him  well  but  recalls  hi&  memory  with  tender  re- 
spect, and  with  a  feeling  of  regard  that  is  near 
akin  to  personal  affection  ?  Thoughtful,  patient, 
a  man  of  keen  discernment,  broad  charity,  gen- 
erous impulse,  and  good  life— let  his  memory 
be  kept  green ! 

Why  may  not  this  place  be  made  tQ  attract 
again  as  it  once  did  under  the  touch  of  old 
Martin  Shreiner*s  hand,  who  made  it  a  garden 
of  bloom  in  our  boyhood  memories,  and  whose 
name  is  also  here  upon  one  of  the  memorial 
stones  ?  It  were  proper  that  the  schools  should 
contribute,  under  wise  direction,  towards  mak- 
ing it  a  more  attractive  spot  to  our  citizens  gen- 
endly,  as  well  as  to  the  occasional  visitor  drawn 
thither  by  patriotic  sentiment  or  personal  regard. 

The  editor  of  the  Lancaster  New  Eta^  in 
a  recent  article  on  "  Arbor  Day  at  the  High 
School,"  says: 

Not  only  cUd  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  in 
this  city  measure  up  to  the  suggestions  and  re- 
quirements of  Arbor  Day  in  so  far  as  the  practi- 
cal observance  was  concerned,  but  they  im- 
proved the  occasion,  and  a  most  opportune  one 
It  was,  to  show  what  they  have  been  doing  in 
another  field  of  esthetic  culture,  that  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  We  were  among  those 
who  on  last  Friday  afternoon  took  their  way  to 
the  High  School  to  see  and  hear  what  the  pu- 
pils in  this  "  People's  College*'  had  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  We  have  no  room  to  enter  into 
all  the  details  of  what  was  done  on  that  occa- 
sion. We  can  only  say  that  a  long  and  most 
interesting  programme,  embracing  vocal  music 
by  all  the  male  and  female  pupils,  and  instru- 
mental music  by  the  High  School  orchestra,  was 
most  satisfactorily  carried  out.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  young  lads  and  lasses  who  compose 
that  musical  organization  are  all  highly  gifted 
musical  geniuses,  but  we  do  say  that  they  made 
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music  that  would  have  done  credit  to  musical 
organizations  which  make  far  greater  preten- 
sions. In  fact,  the  music  was  of  excellent  char- 
acter throughout,  and  the  well-deserved  applause 
with  which  it  was  greeted  on  the  part  of  the 
vistors  showed  how  thoroughly  it  was  appreci- 
ated. 

And  now  for  a  little  retrospection.  There 
were  old  school  boys  there  on  last  Friday,  lis- 
tening to  the  music  and  noting  the  surround- 
ings. They  could  not  help  contrasting  what 
thev  saw  with  their  own  school-boy  advantages 
and  difficulties  forty  years  ago.  There  was  no 
music  deserving  the  name  in  the  schools  then ; 
there  were  no  musical  instructors,  no  school  or- 


chestras rendering  the  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers in  most  excellent  style;  there  was  no 
well*equipped  gymnasium,  where  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind  might  be  cared  for;  there  were 
no  handsome  grounds  and  no  stately  structures 
standing  thereon.  Times  have  changed  since 
then,  and  the  change  has  in  all  things  been  for 
the  better.  What  a  magnificent  thing  our  free 
school  system  is !  What  a  glorious  work  it  is 
doing !  How  deserving  of  credit  the  men  who 
gave  it  to  us !  How  much  we  owe,  all  of  us,  to 
the  able,  enthusiastic,  and  most  worthy  men 
and  women  who  from  week  to  week  and  from 
year  to  year  give  their  lives'  best  services  to 
the  cause  of  public  education  \ 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harkisburg,  May,  1888.     J 

THE  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
State  Normal  Schools  will  ,be  held  as 
follows : 

Tuesday^  May  29,  9  a.  m. 
Mansfield. — Prof.  James  Elden,  Supt.  M.  F. 
Cass,  and  Supt.  W.  B.  Gillctt. 

Tuesday,  June  5,  9  a.  m. 
'•  Bloomsburg. — Prof.  J.  F.  McCreary,  Supt.  W. 
E.  Bloom,  and  Supt.  W.  D-  Steinbach. 

West  Chester.^Vxoi.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt. 
Jos.  S.  Walton,  and  Supt.  D.  M.  Wolf. 

Lock  Haven, — Prof.  A.  J.  Davis,  Supt.  D.  M. 
Brungard,  and  Supt.  D.  M.  Wolf. 

Tuesday,  June  12,  9  a.  m. 

Clarion.— Vrot  J.  A.  Cooper,  Supt.  C.  F. 
McNutt,  and  Supt.  W.  P.  Eckles. 

California, — Prof.  L.  H.  Durling,  Supt.  Geo. 
A.  Spindler,  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey. 

Millersville,—Vtoi.  D.  J.  Waller,  Supt.  M.  J. 
Brecht.  and  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle. 

Tuesday,  June  19,  9  a.  m. 

Kutztown. —VroL  E.  O.  Lyte,  Supt.  L.  A. 
Freeman,  and  Supt.  R.  T.  Ditchburn. 

Edinboro, — Prof.  Theodore  B.  Noss,  Supt. 
Geo.  B.  Lord,  and  Supt.  R.  M.  Streeter. 

Shippensburg, — Prof.  Geo.  M.  Philips,  Supt. 
A.  J.  Beitzel,  and  Supt.  B.  W.  Peck. 

Tuesday,  June  26,  9  a.  m. 

Indiana.'-Prot  D.  C.  Thomas,  Supt.  W.  A. 
Cochran,  and  Supt.  J.  W.  Leech. 

Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal  School 
Districts  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nations in  their  respective  districts.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Exami- 
ners will  be  paid  by  the  State.  No  one  ap- 
pointed as  a  member  of  the  Board  can  oe 
absent  without  securing  the  services  of  another 
person,  of  the  same  class,  and  all  such  changes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Each  student  must  receive  four  affirma- 
tive votes  out  of  five  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examina- 


tions will  be  in  force :  i .  The  examination  must 
be  strictly  private,  no  person  being  admitted  ex- 
cept the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  invited  guests.  2.  The  voting 
must  be  done  by  ballot.  3.  The  result  of  the 
examinations  must  be  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board. 
The  order  of  examinations  will  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  careful,  written  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches .  First — Mathematics,  includ- 
ing Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Sec- 
ond— Natural  Sciences,  including  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, Botany  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Third — Language,  including  Spelling,  Reading, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  the  elements  of  Latin. 
Fourth — Historical  Sciences,  including  Geogra- 
phy, History  of  the  United  States  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Y'liiYi— Professional 
Studies,  including  Mental  Philosophy,  Methods 
of  Instruction  and  School  Economy. 

2.  A  brief  supplementary  oral  examination  in 
the  same  branches. 

3.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal 
Music  and  Book-keeping.  No  student  who  has 
not  studied  these  branches  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, and  for  the  length  of  time  named  in  the 
course  of  study,  can  graduate. 

Normal  School  jyincipals  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  make  a  thorough,  personal,  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  classes,  in  their  several 
schools,  and  to  drop  all  students  not  fully  Pre- 
pared, both  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  ^ach  school 
is  requested  to  provide  its  class  with  a  room  fur- 
nished with  desks,  a  blackboard  upon  which 
questions  may  be  written,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  unruled  paper  in  half  sheets,  about  eight 
by  ten  inches  in  size,  clasps  for  fastening  the 
sheets  together,  and  suitable  pencils  for  writ- 
ing. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at 
all  the  schools  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  several  Boards  of  Examiners  which  have 
held  sessions  at  these  schools,  including  com- 
plete lists  of  all  students  who  are  recom- 
mended for  examination. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


PUBLISHING  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


THE  law  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
publication  of  the  accounts  and  financial 
statements  of  School  Boards,"  should  not  be 
disregarded  by  Boards  of  Directors.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Sec  I.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
board  of  school  directors  in  the  several  school 
districts  of  this  commonwealth  annually,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  proper  auditors  a  full  certified  statement, 
itemized,  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  past  year,  including  the  assets  and  liabilides 
of  the  district,  of  all  kinds,  with  all  books, 
papers  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  same,  to  be 
Dy  said  auditors  examined,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct,  approved ;  such  statement  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
in  a  condensed  but  fully  classified  form  pub- 
lished by  said  board  in  not  less  than  ten  written 
or  printid  handbills,  to  be  put  up  in  the  most 
public  places  in  the  district,  or,  if  deemed  pre- 
ferable, in  the  two  newspapers  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  is  situated,  having  the  largest 
circulation  among  the  citizens  interested ;  and 
for  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  by  this  act,  the  officers  named  therein 
shall  be  considered  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund  of  the 
district  in  which  the  offense  shall  have  been 
committed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
of  school  boards  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  all  publication  of  said  accounts  now  re- 
quired by  law ;  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in- 
consistent herewith  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 
Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  extend  to  cities  of  the  first  class. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  INSPECTORS. 


THE  reports  of  Inspectors  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  for  the  year  ending  May 
31st,  1887,  are  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  MRS.  MIRA  ATTICK. 

To  E.  E.  HiGBEE,  Superintendent  of  Soldiers^ 

Orphan  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  my  first  annual  report  as  inspec- 
tor and  examiner  of  the  soldiers*  orphan  schools 
of  Pennsylvania. 

You  will  remember  that  quite  unexpectedly, 
and  unsolicited  by  me,  I  was  asked,  by  Governor 
Robert  £.  Pattison,  to  accept  this  position.  I 
had  never  been  m  one  of  these  schools,  there- 
fore my  knowledge  of  the  requirements  was 
very  imperfect;  in  fact  I  was  a  novice,  unac- 
quaintea  with  all  business  matters  of  such  insti- 
tutions, and  I  naturally  hesitated  to  assume 
such  responsibity.  I  was  assured  by  the  Gover- 
nor that  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  task,  if  I 
could  endure  the  fatigue  of  traveling,  as  some 


of  the  schools  were  quite  distant  and  in  several 
instances  the  roads  very  rough,  and  that  I 
would  find  a  great  deal  that  was  very  pleasant 
in  connection  with  the  schools.  The  examina- 
tions, he  further  remarked,  were  very  delightful 
and  interesting,  and  he  kindly  offered  any  as- 
sistance I  might  desire  at  any  time.  Thus, 
with  the  help  and  kindness  of  the  Governor,  by 
sending  books  and  other  information,  also  with 
the  proffered  aid  from  yourself  and  the  oblig- 
ing clerks  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  from 
the  commanders  and  some  of  the  comrades  of 
Posts  58  ai^d  116,  I  consented  to  at  least  make 
the  attempt. 

Having  received  my  commission  on  October 
29,  1886,  I  made  my  first  visit  on  November 
22.  The  cordial  welcome  that  greeted  me  at 
every  school  and  at  all  the  homes  with  but  one 
exception,  was  so  highly  encouraging  that  I 
then  determined  to  continue  and  do  all  in  my 
power  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position 
faithfully  and  conscientiously.  My  visits 
throughout  have  been  pleasant  and  satisfactory. 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  and  much  gratified 
to  find  the  schools  in  such  a  good  condition, 
and  to  see  how  well  the  children  have  been 
cared  for  in  every  respect.  Any  suggestions 
which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  were 
pleasantly  received  and  cheerfully  adopted, 
showing  a  perfect  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
principals  to  do  everything  they  could  which 
would  promote  the  comfort  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  children  under  their  charge.  I 
sincerely  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  attend  any 
of  the  public  examinations.  I  give  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  the  result  of  my  visits,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  add  in  this  connection  that  in 
no  case  was  my  presence  anticipated,  being  on 
my  first  trip  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  prin- 
cipals or  managers. 

Chester  Springs.-— K,  H.  Van  Horn,  man- 
ager. Number  of  children  on  roll,  311.  Two 
visits.  This  school  occupies  a  series  of  build- 
ings— some  are  frame  and  some  stone — all  in 
good  condition.  The  old  hospital  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary times  Is  still  used.  Previous  to  the 
school's  being  established  here  it  had  been  a 
watering  place.  The  water  is  very  clear,  cool, 
and  of  the  best  quality.  My  visits  to  this  school 
have  been  pleasant  and  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory. 

Dayton. — Mrs.  Eliza  Ambrose,  principal. 
Number  of  children  on  roll,  225.  Two  visits. 
This  school  is  doing  very  nicely.  The  prin- 
cipal is  a  lady  who  seems  quite  competent  for 
the  position,  and  discharges  the  multiplicity  of 
her  duties  with  kindness  and  firmness.  The 
children  are  very  much  attached  to  her.  Indi- 
vidual towels  are  not  supplied,  and  the  bathing 
facilities  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  I  find  them 
at  the  other  schools. 

Harford. — ^J.  M.  Clark,  principal.  Number 
of  children  on  roll,  249.  Two  visits.  This 
school  is  delightfully  situated.  Everything  is 
conveniently  arranged  and  well  managed,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge.  The  children  are  certainly 
well  cared  for  and  are  kindly  treated  by  those 
in  charge. 

Mansfield, — ^Number  of  children  on  roll,  211. 
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Two  visits.  Mrs.  Jane  M.  Allen  was  in  charge 
during  my  two  visits.  What  she  has  done  for 
this  school  has  been  well  done.  It  has  been 
her  aim  and  ambition  to  spare  nothing  which 
would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  children, 
and  the  result  proves  that  she  has  faithfully 
performed  her  part  during  her  administration 
and  is  deserving  of  the  warmest  praise. 

McAllistennlle. — ^J.  M.  Sherwood,  principal. 
Number  of  children  on  roll,  232.  Two  visits. 
This  is  a  pleasant  school  to  inspect.  The  build- 
ings are  large,  built  of  brick  and  ii)  good  condi- 
tion. The  children  are  healthy  and  well  cared 
for.  Plenty  of  the  best  food  and  clothing,  and 
most  efficient  teachers  and  other  help. 

Mercer. — J.  H.  Smith,  principal.  Number  of 
children  on  roll,  297.  Two  visits.  The  old 
frame  buildings  were  erected  for  a  water-cure 
establishmant,  and  are  in  very  good  repair 
considering  what  they  are.  New  and  higher 
buildings  would  be  much  better.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  every- 
thing was  conducted  at  this  school.  Mr.  Smith 
is  "well  qualified  for  the  work,  and  attends  to  his 
duties  very  thoroughly  and  nicely.  The  lava- 
tory arrangements  are  very  good. 

Mount  Joy, — E.  O.  Kreider,  principal.  Num- 
ber of  children  on  roll,  253.  Three  visits. 
There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  this  school. 
In  fact,  I  was  very  much  gratified  at  each  visit 
to  find  everything  in  the  best  of  order  and  one 
and  all  doing  their  work  faithfully.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  of  the  success  of  their  examina- 
tion. 

S,  O,  Institute, — P.  J.  Umstead,  principal. 
Number  of  children  on  roll,  296.  Two  visits. 
This  is  an  excellent  institution  in  every  respect, 
and  has  a  splendid  location  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  all  the  modern  improvements 
for  heating,  cooking  and  laundry.  All  con- 
nected with  the  school  are  not  only  qualified, 
but  also  very  kind  and  agreeable.  The  kinder- 
l^arten  is  under  good  management  and  is  an 
miportant  feature  of  the  school. 

Uniontown, — A.  H.  Waters,  principal.  Num- 
ber of  children  on  roll,  268.  This  was  the  first 
school  I  visited.  A  new  school  building  had 
been  erected,  and  many  improvements  were 
almost  completed.  The  new  dining-room  and 
kitchen  are  now  finished.  Mr.  Waters  and 
family  can  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
made  this  school,  with  all  its  improvements, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  This  has  occas- 
ioned very  considerable  expense,  but  the  re- 
sults are  highly  satisfactory,  because  the  im- 
provements have  made  the  place  far  more  con- 
venient and  attractive.  This  school  I  have 
visited  twice,  the  first  time  remaining  from 
Monday  until  Wednesday  morning,  and  the 
second  time  over  night. 

White  Hall, — S.  B.  Heiges,  principal.  Num- 
ber of  children  on  roll,  254.  Three  visits.  The 
kindergarten  at  this  school  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  The  building  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  from  the  main  school  building  and  has 
a  good  location.  The  school-room,  dormitor- 
ies &c.,  are  all  in  excellent  order,  being  well 
ventilated,  neat,  and  clean.  It  is  occupied  by 
the  matron  and  27  little  boys. 


I  also  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  in  which 
there  are  2  soldiers*  orphans,  and  the  following 
homes :  Church  Home,  5  children  ;  Children's 
Home,  I  child ;  St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum,  2 
children  ;  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Home,  54 children; 
Tressler  Orphan  Home,  102  children,  and  the 
Industrial  School,  11  children.  These  homes  are 
all  very  attractive,  cheerful  and  pleasant,  neat 
and  comfortable.  The  home  at  Butler  is  now  the 
most  complete  in  its  arrangements.  I  have 
made  two  visits  to  this  home.  The  buildings 
are  better  than  some  of  the  other  homes,  and 
are  now  supplied  with  natural  gas  for  cooking 
and  heating. 

The  buildings  at  many  of  the  schools  are  so 
old  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair. It  would  be  best  to  rebuild  them  as  they 
are  too  low  and  should  have  higher  ceilings; 
ventilation  could  then  be  made  better,  "flie 
Schools  not  being  permanent,  this  is  not  recom- 
mended. 

Military  discipline  is  considered  the  best 
The  children  are  under  drill  all  the  time, 
whether  in  school  or  out;  going  to  or  from 
their  classes,  and  in  their  entrance  to  or  exit 
from  the  different  buildings.  The  principals 
and  teachers  are  competent  for  their  several 
positions  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
what  is  required  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
eighth. 

Dormitories, — These  are  well  ventilated  and 
clean,  including  beds,  bedding,  floors,  &c 

Military  Tactics, — Military  tactics  and  calis- 
thenics are  taught,  also  household  and  domes- 
tic pursuits.  The  old  clothing  is  utilized  by 
making  it  into  carpets,  which  look  very  neat 
and  pretty  in  the  dormitories.  Economy  and 
good  housekeeping  are  thus  unitedly  taught. 

Agriculture, — Agricultural  pursuits,  includ- 
ing practical  farming  and  floriculture,  are  also 
taugnt  at  some  of  the  schools. 

Food. — The  food  furnished  is  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, of  the  most  substantial  kind,  and  is  weU  and 
carefully  prepared. 

Clothing. — The  material  of  the  clothing  is  of 
good  quality.  The  children  are  neatly  dressed, 
healthy  and  happy. 

There  has  been  some  sickness  in  the  schools, 
but  comparatively  few  deaths. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

MiRA  Attick, 
Inspector  and  Examiner, 


REPORT  OF  JOHN  W.  SAYERS. 

To  E.  E.  HiGBEE,  Superintendent  oj  Soldiers 

Orphans'  Schools: 

Sir:  At  your  request,  I  have  again  visited 
the  schools.  It  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure 
to  render  this  voluntary  service  and  to  report  to 
you  the  result  of  my  inspection.  I  found  the 
Chester  Springs,  McAllisterville,  Mount  Joy,  and 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute,  to  which  my  atten- 
tion was  most  particularly  directed,  in  excellent 
condition.  I  have  observed  but  litde,  if  any, 
improvements  to  the  buildings,  their  sanitary 
condition,  or  in  the  convenience  of  their  ar- 
rangements, with  the  exception  of  a  new  roof 
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upon  one  of  the  smaller  outhouses  at  the  Mount 
Joy  school. 

Instruction, — No  change  has  been  made  in 
the  course  of  instruction,  nor  could  there  be 
without  positive  disadvantage  to  the  scholars ; 
neither  have  any  changes  been  made  among 
the  teachers  excepting  such  as  have  been  re- 
quired by  accidental  circumstances.  Probably 
no  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  provided  with  a  better  schedule  of 
studies  or  with  more  efficient  and  earnest  in- 
structors than  the  soldiers*  orphan  schools.  I 
have  had  occasion  heretofore,  to  commend  the 
course  of  instruction  and  the  ability  of  the 
teachers  to  apply  it.  My  present  visit  has  not 
changed  my  favorable  opinion.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  is  quite  marked  and  is  cer- 
tainly equal  to  that  of  any  schools  in  the  country. 

Health, — 1  he  scholars  are  cleanly  in  appear- 
ance, comfortably  clothed,  well  fed,  and  quite 
happy  and  contented.  The  general  healtn  .of 
the  schools  is  remarkable ;  a  better  showing  is 
not  made  anywhere  in  the  State.  The  propor- 
tion of  sickness  is,  and  from  the  earliest  institu- 
tion of  the  schools  has  been,  exceedingly  small. 
Whatever  theoretical  defects  may  have  been 
imagined  in  the  sanitarv  surroundings  of  the 
schools,  there  certainly  have  been  no  real  de- 
ficiencies which  have,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
been  detrimental  to  health.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are  better  at  most  of  the  schools  than  at  a  ma- 
jority of  the  best  private  residences  of  the  coun- 
try or  at  most  of  our  hotels  at  gur  summer 
health  resorts. 

Moral  Training, — The  evidences  of  good 
moral  training  are  manifest  throughout  the 
schools.  They  are  also  attested  by  hundreds  of 
persons  who  have  taken  the  sixteeners  into 
their  employ.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The 
excellent  character  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as 
their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  pupils,  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  morals  of  the  schools  will  not 
be  disregarded. 

Finally, — ^The  public  has  had  before  it  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  schools. 
Many  have  been  led  to  expect  that  radical 
changes  would  be  made ;  that  new  buildings 
would  be  erected  with  extended  accommoda- 
tions and  improved  sanitary  appliances;  that 
an  entirely  different  style  of  living  would  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  scnolars  be  supplied  with 
luxuries  not  found  in  the  humble  homes  from 
which  they  came  or  in  those  into  which  they 
will  have  to  go  when  their  time  is  out.  I  can 
only  say  that  none  of  these  things  have  been 
done.  Some  of  them  are  not  practicable,  and 
others  are  not  proper.  If  any  fault  exists  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  system,  and  not  to  the 
management.  The  same  causes  operate  now 
which  existed  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  no  dere- 
liction either  of  the  Inspectors  or  yourself  that 
greater  improvements  have  not  been  made. 
The  State  does  not  own  the  buildings,  and  the 
compensation  paid  to  owners  is  not  sufficient  to 
do  what  is  demanded.  The  Commonwealth 
has  pledged  itself  to  furnish  comfortable  homes 
and  to  give  a  fair,  substantial,  rudimentary 


English  education  to  her  soldiers'  orphans,  and 
that  pledge  has  been  faithfully  kept. 

The  jealous  interest  and  unabated  watchful- 
ness of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  over 
the  welfare  of  their  dead  comrades'  orphans  is 
a  strong  guarantee  that  no  great  wrong  will  be 
permitted  against  the  schools  or  in  them  with- 
out a  prompt  demand  for  speedy  redress.  I 
have,  uierefore,  no  fear  of  the  verdict  of  thq 
future  upon  the  present  oversight  and  manage- 
ment. The  pupils,  through  their  organized  so- 
cial union,  will  speak  for  themselves;  and  their 
lives  as  useful  and  patriotic  citizens  will  speak 
for  the  schools.  Grateful  to  you  for  your  conr 
tinued  confidence,  and  congratulating  you  upon 
the  success  which  has  attended  your  adminis- 
tration, 

I  respectfully  submit  this  report. 

J.  W.  Sayers, 
Special  Examiner. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton :  Verona  bor- . 
ough  has  built  an  addition,  adding  five  rooms 
to  its  Second  ward  school  building  making  it  one 
of  the  most  complete  as  well  as  most  convenient 
school  buildings  in  our  county.  Two  new 
firame  school  buildings  have  been  built  in  Rob- 
inson township.  The  school  apparatus  of  Char- 
tiers  borough  has  been  incre^se^  by  a  full  set 
of  wall  maps.  Sewickley  borough  has  had  its 
school  apparatus  increased  during  the  year.  The 
schools  throughout  our  county  are  now  pretty 
well  supplied  with  apparatus.  It  is  with  feeling 
of  profound  sorrow  that  we  call  attention  of  the 
readers  of  The  Journal  to  the  sudden  death  of 
ex-county  Supt.  J.  S.  Johnston.  He  died  of 
pneumonia  on  March  23,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
four  days.  He  was  possessed  of  rare  intellec- 
tual vigor,  great  decision  of  character  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose.  As  superintendent  of  this 
county  his  administration  was  positive  and  ag- 
gressive ;  and  in  laboring  to  bring  the  schqols  up 
to  his  high  ideal,  he  did  much  to  increase  their 
efficiency  and  to  advance  the  interests  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  education.  He  was  an 
earnest,  exemplary  Christian,  active  in  every 
good  work,  a  man  whose  life  was  one  of  conse- 
cration and  devotion  to  the  Master.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  three  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Armstrong. — Supt.  Bowser:  Local  insti- 
tutes held  at  Kittanning  Apollo,  Mt.  Olivet,  and 
Worthington  were  well  patronized,  and  the  ex- 
cises were  highly  interesting  and  practical. 

Beaver.— Supt.  Reed:  Almost  all  of  the 
ungraded  schools  dosed  in  March.  I  had  pre- 
viously ascertained,  by  means  of  a  blank  form 
of  instruction,  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  who 
had  completed  the  common  branches.  Exam- 
inations were  then  held.  Out  of  the  sixty-nine 
pupils  reported,  twenty-five  received  certificates 
of  graduation.  It  is  thought  that  much  good 
will  come  from  this  plan.  The  schools  of  the 
county  have  been  unusually  good  during  the 
term  just  closed. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Leech :  I  recently  attended 
a  local  institute  in  Portage  district.    It  was  well 
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attended  by  teachers  and  citizens ;  and  espec- 
ially by  the  children.  This  district,  aided  by 
several  of  its  neighbors,  has  held  ten  of  these 
institutes,  and  unquestionably  with  good  results. 
A  wide-awake  local  institute  was  also  held  in 
Ebensburg,  by  the  teachers  of  several  contiguous 
districts.  In  the  evening  the  attendance  was 
so  large  that  some  were  turned  away. 

Centre.— Supt.  Wolf:  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  College,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
established  a  Chair  of  Pedagogy,  and  elected  the 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  to  the 
new  position.  The  teacher  and  pupils  of  the 
Centre  Line  school  secured  by  means  of  a  fes- 
tival, sufficient  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  set 
of  outline  maps.  The  principal  of  the  Spring 
Mills  grammar  school  purchased  a  sufficient 
number  of  standard  literary  works  to  furnish  in- 
structive reading  for  his  pupils  during  the  year. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton :  The  directors  of 
London  Grove  township  have  built  a  new 
school-house  north  of  Avondale.  The  dressed 
limestone,  pointed  with  red  mortar,  presents  a 
pleasing  effect.  The  modern  architecture  in 
oelfry,  portico  and  front  doorway  is  the  admira- 
tion of  every  passer  by.  The  hard-wood  finish 
inside  contrasts  well  with  the  rough  natural 
plaster  of  the  walls.  The  thirty-six  feet  of  slate 
board  offers  better  blackboard  facilities  than 
can  be  found  in  the  average  rural  school-house, 
yes,  better  than  is  often  found  in  our  graded 
schools  per  capita.  Three  registers  in  the  floor 
distribute  the  hot  air  from  the  furnace  below. 
This  is  one  of  our  best  built  school  houses ;  in 
it  title  ornamental  and  the  useful  are  combined. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Brungard:  Our  local  insti- 
tute held  at  Logansville,  for  three  continuous 
districts,  was  a  grand  success.  It  opened  on 
Friday  evening,  and  closed  on  Saturday  even- 
ing with  a  musical  and  elocutionary  entertain- 
ment. We  had  a  commodious  hall,  yet  did  not 
have  standing  room  for  all.  Teachers  and 
citizens  were  enthusiastic.  Liberty  school,  in 
Dunstable  township,  held  an  entertainment 
and  secured  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  an  ex- 
cellent organ.  Charlton  school  purchased  an 
outfit  in  the  line  of  mathematical  apparatus. 
Many  of  our  schools  are  already  closed. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Beitzel :  Popular  inter- 
est in  school  visitation  reached  flood  tide  in  the 
month  of  February.  Over  three  hundred  per- 
sons honored  the  school  interests  of  Monroe, 
Upper  and  Lower  Allen,  South  Middleton  and 
East  Pcnnsboro'  township  with  their  presence 
during  my  official  visits.  All  the  directors,  ex- 
cept one,  accompanied  me.  Some  interesting 
and  instructive  addresses  were  made  to  the 
children  by  directors  and  patrons.  During 
the  year  a  first-class  house  was  built  in  East 
Pennsboro*.  Educational  meetings  were  held, 
during  March,  in  Forest,  Hope,  and  Myerstown 
districts.  Over  six  hundred  persons  were  in 
attendance.  Addresses  were  made  by  directors, 
patrons,  and  the  County  Superintendent.  Quite 
a  number  of  our  teachers  will  attend  the  Ship- 
pensburg  Normal  School  during  the  summer. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  Two  educational 
meetings  were  recently  held  one  at  Lemaster, 
and  the  other  at  St.  Thomas.    I  am  able  to  say 


that  these  meetings  were  highly  appreciated  by 
the  persons  in  attendance.  The  country  schools 
are  about  all  closed.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
state  that  our  schools  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
properly  cared  for.  A  number  of  the  schools 
closed  with  suitable  entertainments. 

Greene. — Supt.  Waychoff:  A  largely  in- 
creased number  of  our  schools  have  closed  with 
appropriate  exercises  for  the  last  day — class 
drills,  exhibitions  of  school  work,  etc.,  inter- 
spersed with  some  literary  features.  The  citi- 
zens are  greatly  interested  in  such  exercises, 
and  much  educational  interest  is  thereby  gained. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Hughes :  Our  schools  are 
doing  well.  The  teachers  are  faithful  and  zeal- 
ous, and  exhibit  a  marked  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  their  methods  and  practice  of  teaching. 
We  are  getting  better  results  this  winter,  from 
boA  teache'-s  and  scholars,  than  ever  before. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman:  Nearly  all  our 
schools  have  closed.  The  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers did  good  work.  Literary  societies  were  organ- 
ized in  nearly  every  district,  and  manj;  of  these 
will  continue  during  the  summer.  I  visited  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  School  at  McAUisterville  re- 
cently, and  found  the  school  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Evidences  of  progress  are  visiole  on 
every  hand. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss :  Most  of  our  coun- 
try schools  closed  at  the  end  of  March,  many 
of  them  with  a  public  examination.  The  teacher 
of  the  Germansville  school,  with  the  aid  of  her 
pupils  and  patrons,  got  up  a  supper  and  en- 
tertainment on  February  22d,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school,  and  realized  eight  dollars,  which 
was  invested  in  apparatus. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin:  Having  vis- 
ited the  schools  in  a  number  of  districts,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  they  are  in  good  condition. 
Sugar  Loaf  as  usual  is  doing  excellent  work. 
Black  Creek  schools  are  better  than  ever  before. 
Salem  is  coming  to  the  front  educationally.  The 
local  institutes  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  awaken 
public  sentiment.  Five  meetings  were  held  in 
February,  and  five  in  March.  I  notice  im- 
provements wherever  I  go,  in  the  line  of  fur- 
niture, school-room  decoration  and  apparatus. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  Myers:  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Lewistown  the  schools  of  our  county 
are  about  all  closed.  I  visited  all  of  them 
twice,  and  a  few  three  times,  spending  a  half 
day  each  time  in  nearly  all  the  country  schools. 

Monroe. — Supt.  Paul :  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  a  public  library  and  reading 
room  has  been  estabhshed  in  East  Stroudsburg. 
The  local  institutes  and  literary  societies  at 
Bushkill,  Mt.  Home  and  McMichael's,  will  hold 
their  last  sessions  in  April. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom:  Many 
of  the  country  schools  closed  in  March.  Some 
I  visited  the  second  time  and  found  the  attend- 
•ance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  winter  months. 
Teachers  and  pupils,  with  few  exceptions,  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  their  work  to  the  last  day 
of  the  term.  I  held  two  local  institutes,  in  Up- 
per and  Lower  Mahanoy  townships  respec- 
tively. These  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  productive  of  much  good.  They  are  import- 
ant factors  in  educating  public  sentiment. 
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Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  The  directors  of 
Millerstown  have  enlarged  the  public  school 
grounds  by  the  purchase  of  an  adjacent  lot. 
This  much  needed  and  laudable  improvement 
will  cost  the  district  about  $300.  A  neat,  sub- 
stantial brick  building  has  been  erected  in 
Howe  township.  It  is  located  upon  an  eleva- 
tion and  has  a  fine  playground  of  ample  pro- 
portions. Duncannon  and  Marysville  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  graduate  their  first  classes 
from  the  public  schools.  Five  pupils  were  grad- 
uated from  the  Liverpool  High  School.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  very  interesting. 
The  Bloom  field  Academy  opened  with  a  large 
attendance  of  ^udents. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Herman:  A  very  profitable 
local  institute  was  held  at  Port  Trevorton. 
Teachers,  directors  and  citizens  joined  in  the 
discussion  of  local  school  questiQns.  In  several 
places  teachers  have  had  trouble  in  school  man- 
agement. Parents  and  teachers  cannot  afford 
to  be  hostile  on  the  question  of  school  discipline. 
Parents  ought  to  be  particularly  judicious  in  the 
expression  of  opinions  as  to  the  management  of 
the  school,  and  especially  so  in  the  presence  of 
their  children. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Berkey ;  All  the  schools  of 
the  county  were  visited  except  two,  and  eleven 
were  twice  visited.  Nearly  all  will  be  closed  by 
the  loth  of  April.  Most  teachers  report  very 
fair  attendance,  except  where  sickness  has  in- 
terfered. The  Somerset  borough  schools  grad- 
uate their  first  class  of  eight  this  year,  li^is  is 
also  the  first  class  of  the  kind  in  the  county. 
The  course  of  study  adopted  last  year  is  giving 
very  general  satisfaction,  and  has  resulted  in 
more  thorough  and  systematic  work  in  the  en- 
tire school.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  report  other 
districts  next  year  as  having  adopted  a  regular 
course  of  study. 

Sullivan. — Supt.  Black :  The  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Teachers*  Association  was 
hdd  at  Forksville  in  February.  The  attend- 
ance was  small  on  account  of  inclement 
weather.  Two  local  institutes,  held  during 
the  same  month,  were  well  attended.  The 
subjects  discussed  were  in  connection  with 
practical  school-room  work,  participated  in  by 
the  most  progressive  teachers  of  the  county. 

Wayne.— Supt.  Kennedy:  Two  new  school 
houses  were  recently  built  in  Manchester  town- 
ship. I  was  not  able  to  reach  all  of  the 
schools,  as  many  of  the  roads  were  impassable 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Monthly 
institutes  are  held  by  the  teachers  of  the  Hones- 
dale  schools. 

Beaver  Fali-S. — Supt  Knight:  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  increased  attendance,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  decided  to  erect  an- 
other eight-room  building  the  coming  summer. 

Bradford. — Supt.  Boyce:  The  Board  has 
purchased  Mason's  New  Music  Charts  for  each 
building,  and  also  decided  to  adopt  their  new 
Music  Readers.  Teachers  have  combined  the 
Tonic  Sol*  Fa  method  with  this,  and  we  are  al- 
ready noticing  a  marked  improvement  in  our 
music. 

Hazleton. — Supt.  Harman:  Our  School 
Board  has  purchased  a  fine  set  of  maps — 


eighteen  in  number — embracing  political  an<|f 
physical  geography,  and  general  history.  Thre^ 
maps  are  upon  spring  rollers,  and  have  separate 
veneered  cases.  Such  action  by  the  Board  is 
encouraging  to  both  teachers  and  superintend- 
ent. 

Nanticokb. — Supt.  Monroe :  Several  of  our 
teachers  are  doing  special  professional  reading 
and  study^  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  higher 
l^ade  certificate.  Our  high  school  normal  class 
is  composed  of  three  young  ladies,  who  are 
taking  an  elementary  course  in  teaching  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent. 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Bullock :  Our  schools 
were  closed  one  day  in  February  and  all  the 
teachers  visited  schools  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  I  spent  some  time  in  the  Pittsburgh 
schools.  The  high  school  gave  an  entertain- 
ment, whereby  enough  money  was  raised 
for  the  purchase  of  a  fine  piano,  costing 
$450.  Our  people  are  interested  m  school 
questions,  and  the  teachers  are  enthusias- 
tic— ^both  hopeful  signs.  March  was  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  mouth  for  the  schools  ;  tardi- 
ness reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  record  for 
September;  attendance  improvine;  and  very 
few  leaving  so  far.  A  fine  new  ouilding  was 
formally  opened  March  9th.  It  is  to  be  used 
for  the  high  school,  with  the  primary  schools  in 
the  first  story.  It  is  modern  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments — first-class  ventilation — Smead-Ruttan 
system  of  heating— cost,  ^25,000. 

Oil  City.— Supt.  Babcock :  One  of  our  new 
school-houses  was  occupied  January  ist,  and 
the  other  February  ist  They  contain  four 
rooms  each,  and  every  room  was  at  once  filled. 
We  have  now  rooms  enough  to  contain  com- 
fortably all  of  our  schools,  excepting  the  high 
school,  which  is  crowded.  The  educational 
effect  of  good  school-rooms,  well  lighted,  venti- 
lated, and  furnished,  is  apparent  in  our  new 
buildings.  We  get  better  work  done  in  them 
than  in  the  rented  rooms,  which  were  ill 
adapted  to  school  purposes. 

SCRANTON.— Supt.  Phillips :  Our  teachers  are 
doing  more  intelligent  work  day  by  day.  The 
number  reading  educational  and  pedagogical 
works  is  greatly  increased.  Our  board  is  taking 
a  greater  interest  in  the  matter  of  school  venti- 
lation and  apparatus. 

SHARON.--Supt.  Canon:  Our  directors  are 
considering  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  four- 
room  addition  to  the  East  Ward  school.  This 
is  made  necessary  by  the  crowded  condition 
of  our  present  schools,  as  well  as  by  the  recent 
annexation  of  territory  firom  Hickory  township, 
which  adds  about  100  to  our  school  population 
and  500  to  the  population  of  the  borough. 
'  South  Easton. — Supt.  ShuU :  We  have  had 
a  series  of  lectures  on  physiology,  delivered  at 
our  institutes,  by  one  of  our  leading  physicians, 
and  have  noticed  its  good  effects  in  tne  schools. 

Plymouth  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.) — Supt.  Gildea: 
The  evening  schools  have  closed  after  being  in 
session  four  months.  A  very  successful  local 
institute  of  the  township  and  borough  teachers 
was  held  at  the  People's  Theatre.  Many 
teachers  from  surrounding  districts  were  in  at- 
tendance. 
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Literary  Department. 


THREE  GREAT  HISTORIES. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  departments  in 
any  library,  and  especially  m  a  School 
Library,  is  the  department  of  history.  It  ought 
to  be  as  full  as  possible,  and  yet  to  be  worth 
anything  it  shoula  be  very  select  also.  Where 
the  means  are  not  available  to  make  it  embrace 
'the  innumerable  historical  monographs  that  are 
extant  and  continually  appearing,  which  indeed 
in  a  School  Library  would  scarcdy  be  desirable, 
considerable  discnmination  is  required  to  select, 
first  of  all,  the  absolutely  best,  and  then  the  re- 
latively most  im  portant  works.  We  have  before 
us  now  three  histories  which  it  may  safely  be 
said  are  indispensable  in  every  historical  library, 
because  they  belong  to  the  world's  great  his- 
tories. Two  of  them  have  been  before  the  pub- 
lic long  enough  to  be  recognized  as  such  by 
every  one,  and  to  have  the  verdict  of  time  in 
their  favor.  The  third  one  is  newer,  not  yet 
finished  even,  but  bears  all  the  marks  of  great- 
ness and  enduring  value. 

This  last  work  to  which  we  refer  is  Prof.  Her- 
bert Tuttle's  History  of  Prussia,  published  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
and  to  be  complete  in  five  volumes  ($2.25  per 
vol).  The  first  volume  appeared  several  years 
ago,  and  gives  the  history  of  Prussia  from  the 
beginning  up  to  the  accession  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  second  and  third  volumes  are  just 
out,  and  treat  of  the  period  of  Frederick's 
reign  up  to  1756,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Volumes  four  and  five  are  to  com- 
plete the  history  to  the  close  of  Frederick's  reign. 
Each  volume  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  sep- 
arate and  complete  work  on  its  period.  Thus 
the  first  is  a  full  and  thorough  treatment,  from 
original  sources,  many  of  them  heretofore  in- 
accessible to  English  writers,  of  that  period,  so 
important  in  the  history  of  all  Europe,  in  which 
were  laid  the  massive  and  deep  foundations  not 
only  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  but  really  also 
of  the  present  great  German  Empire.  The 
character  of  the  "Great  Elector"  of^  Branden- 
burg is  shown  forth  in  quite  a  new  light,  and 
very  different  in  many  respects  from  that  in 
which  it  has  usually  been  presented.  He  seems 
to  have  been  anything  else  than  truly  great,  and 
to  have  been  cniefiy  instrumental  in  robbing 
Prussia  of  her  originally  free  and  liberal  con- 
stitution. The  important  work  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  despotic  lather  is  very  clearly  shown. 
The  character  of  Frederick  himself  is  made  to 
appear  very  different  from  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  from  Carlyle's  work,  and  evidently 
more  true  to  life  and  impartial  history.  Prof. 
Tuttle's  style  is  clear  ana  interesting,  and  we 
repeat  our  conviction  that  his  volumes  will  take 
rank  among  the  few  great  histories,  and  will 
give  his  name  a  place  by  the  side  of  those 
others,  like  Bancroft,  Motley,  Prescott,  Park- 
man,  which  reflect  honor  upon  American  his- 
torical literature.  Certainly  there  is  no  history 
of  Prussia  in  the  language  that  can  compare 


with  Mr.  Tuttle's.  We  await  the  remaining 
two  volumes  with  much  interest. 

The  other  two  "great  histories"  before  us  are 
merely  new  and  improved  editions  of  two  works 
that  have  long  been  recognized  by  all  as  stand- 
ard works,  and  the  best  in  their  several  spheres. 
So  far  as  known  to  us  no  attempt  even  has  ever 
been  made  to  supplement  or  supersede  Hal- 
lanCs  Middle  Ages,  It  stands  alone,  peerless 
and  unrivalled  m  its  field,  the  acknowledged 
only  authority  on  that  intricate  yet  important 
period  of  European  history  between  the  fifth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  It  is  virtu- 
ally the  only  clear  and  philosophical  account  of 
the  forces  and  influences  at  work  in  Europe 
during  diose  Dark  Ages,  whose  fermentation 
gave  us  Europe  as  it  now  is.  And  it  gives  not 
only  a  political  history,  but  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  social,  ecclesiastical  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  times.  Its  exposition 
of  the  Feudal  System  and  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution is  famous.  In  fact,  the  whole  work 
is  so  well  known  that  any  description  or  praise 
of  it  would  ^be  but  a  work  of  supererogation. 
The  only  reason  why  people  at  all  interested  in 
history  do  not  possess  Hallam's  Middle  Ages  is 
because,  up  to  the  present,  no  really  good  edi- 
tion of  it  could  be  had  except  at  prices  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  mass  of  readers.  There  are 
indeed  cheap  editions  in  the  market,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  in  such  inferior  form  as  to  be  dear 
at  any  price.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  things  Mr.  John  B.  Alden,  of  New  York, 
has  ever  done,  to  publish  this  great  work  in  a 
style  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  most  fas- 
tidious, and  at  a  price  within  the  means  of 
almost  every  one.  Mr.  Alden  offers  it  either  in 
four  volumes  octavo  at  $1.75  for  the  set;  or  the 
four  bound  into  two,  half  morocco,  marbled 
edges,  at  $2.50  per  set.  These  editions  are  both 
printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on  excellent,  heavy 
paper,  and  are  bound  handsomely  and  substan- 
tially. The  half  morocco  edition  is  particularly 
beautiful,  and  would  be  cheap  at  double  its 
price.  What  makes  Mr.  Alden's  edition  specially 
valuable  and  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
market,  are  the  several  hundred  plates  and  illus- 
trations, nearly  all  of  them  fac  simile  reproduc- 
tions of  old  Middle  Age  cuts  and  pictures,  some 
of  them  rare,  with  which  he  has  enriched  his 
volumes.  To  many  these  illustrations  alone 
will  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  books.  They  make 
this  edition  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  in  many 
ways  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  one  to  be 
had  for  school  and  private  libraries. 

Green's  Larger  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple^ the  third  one  of  the  "great  histories"  be- 
fore us,  is  as  well  known  as  Hallam,  because 
it  has  so  oflen  in  recent  years  been  reprinted  in 
cheap  editions,  mostly  of  little  value.  It  is  in 
our  opinion  the  best  history  of  England  yet 
written.  The  standard  edition  of  it  costs  $10, 
un illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  Mr.  Alden's  new 
edition  in  five  volumes  is  profusely  illustrated, 
well  printed  on  excellent  paper,  bound  in  half 
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morocco,,  and  costs  only  $3  for  the  set.  Mr. 
Alden*s  books  must  be  ordered  directly  from 
him  at  393  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  Book  stores 
do  not  keep  ther  1. 

The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  Edited^ 
wUk  Notes ^  by  J.  B.  Greenough.  Boston  :  Ginn 
^  Co.  t2mo.ypp.306,  Price,$i.sS' 
This  volume  belongs  to  the  publishers'  College 
Series  of  Latin  Authors,  to  which  we  have  referred 
before  in  these  columns.  It  is  intended  for  use  in 
the  class-room,  and  for  beginners  in  Horace.  Hence 
the  notes,  conveniently  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  are  fuller  than  they  need  be  for  more  advanced 
scholars.  To  this  the  pupils  at  least  will  not  object. 
They  are,  however,  by  no  means  a  mere  pons  asi- 
norum,  but  a  very  judicious  help  in  the  study  of  the 
literature  rather  dian  only  of  the  language,  historical, 
archaeological,  etc.,  not  only  grammatical.  This  is 
a  great  improvement  on  many  former  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  teachers  and 
conscientious  students  alike.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
series,  this  volume  is  well,  printed  and  bound,  and  in 
every  way  is  an  admirable  text-book. 
The  Knightes  Tale:  From  the  Canterbury  Tales 
of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  From  the  edition  of  Rev. 
Richard  Morris^  LL.  D.  With  Life,  Grammar, 
Notes,  and  'an  Etymological  Glossary.  New  York  : 
Clark  6r*  Afaynard,  16  mo.  pp.  144. 
For  English  Literature  classes  the  little  paper  cov- 
ered volumes  of  this  series  of  <*  English  Classics," 
of  which  The  Knightes  Tale  is  one,  are  among  the 
best  text-books  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
text  is  carefully  edited,  and  elucidated  by  judicious 
foot-notes.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  excellent  succinct 
life  of  Chaucer,  and  a  very  good  History  of  the 
English  Language  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  a 
brief  analysis  of  The  Canterbury  Tales.  A  full 
Glossary  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The 
book  is  well  made  in  every  way,  and  worthy  of  care- 
ful examination  by  teachers  of  literature. 
First  German  Reader.  On  the  Cumulative 
Method.  By  Adolphe  Dreyspring.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  dr»  Co.  8vo.  Illustrated.  Pp.  112. 
Our  readers  have  several  times  had  their  attention 
called  to  Prof.  Dreyspring's  excellent  text-books 
for  the  study  of  German.  In  this  First  Reader  we 
have  a  departure  from  the  usual  style  of  books  of  the 
kind,  and  in  many  respects  an  improvement,  in  that 
it  is  one  story  from  beginning  to  end,  fully  illustrated 
and  elucidated  by  foot-notes  and  other  helps.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  page  also  are  given  examination 
or  review  questions  on  the  grammar,  vocabulary  &c. 
The  Story  of  Rudolph  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
keep  the  pupil  interested  in  it  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  is  so  written  that  it  becomes  gradually  more  dif- 
ficult from  page  to  page.  We  are  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  book  as  a  practical  and  acceptable 
First  Reader.  The  mechanical  make  up  is  without  a 
fault,  as  are  nearly  all  the  books  sent  from  the  Ap- 
pletons'  press. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.     The  February  and 
March   numbers  (jj  and  34)   of  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series,  published  monthly  at  75:  cents  a 
number.  By  Houghton,  Mifflin  6*  Co.,  Boston. 
These  numbers  contain  the  first  two  parts  of  Long- 
fellow's famous  and  delightful  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,*'  with  interesting  and  helpful  Introduction  and 
Notes.    This  excellent  series  of  American  classic 
literature   is  steadily  gaining  in  popularity  among 
educators,  and  taking  its  place  in  school  after  school 
and  State  after  State,  not  only  for  supplementary 


reading,  but  in  many  cases  even  taking  the  place  of 
the  regular  readers.  For  eitber  purpose  it  has  no 
superior. 

Cheerful  Echoes.  From  the  National  JCinder- 
garten,  for  Children  from  j  to  10  years  of  age. 
Written  and  compiled  by  Mrs,  Louise  Pollock. 
Boston  :  Henry  A.  Young  &*  Co.  i2mo.  Boards, 
Pp.  y2.  Price  so  cents. 

A  bright  looking  and  well-made  little  book  of  new 
and  choice  Kindergarten  music,  which  is  equally 
good  for  use  in  any  Primary  School.  There  are 
Opening  and  Closing  Songs,  Marching  and  Ring 
Songs,  Gymnastic  Plays,  Ball  Games,  Songs  of  Na  • 
ture.  Trades,  and  quite  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
songs  and  exercises.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  primary  teachers  and  enjoyed  by  the 
little  folks. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.  I4  per  year).  This  continues  to  hold  its 
position  and  rank  as  easily  at  the  head  of  our  Amer- 
ican literary  magazines,  and  the  best  representative 
of  our  highest  literary  culture.  Its  serials  are  exclu- 
sively by  the  best  novelists  in  the  language,  and  al- 
ways of  a  pure  and  wholesome  tone.  At  present,  for 
example,  Mr.  E.  H.  House's  "  Yone  Santo,"  a  story 
of  Japan,  is  giving  us  something  entirely  new  in  fic- 
tion, of  absorbing  interest,  and  of  the  highest  literary 
merit.  Miss  Murfree  also  is  writing  another  of  her 
unique  Tennessee  mountain  novels ;  and  Mr.  James 
has  a  sliorter  story  that  is  even  better  than  much 
that  he  has  written.  Essays,  sketches,  and  poetry  are 
contributed  by  authors  like  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Lowell, 
Mr.  Whittier,  and  a  host  of  others;  while  the  histor- 
ical papers  of  Prof.  Fiske  are  continued,  and  are  of 
inestimable  interest  and  value  to  all  Americans,  and 
especially  to  teachers.  The  reviews  of  important 
books  are  a  most  valuable  feature,  arid  the  Contribu- 
tors' Club  continues  to  delight  and  instruct  with  its 
bright  and  suggestive  articles. 

The  Library  Magazine  (New  York :  John  B.  Al- 
Alden.  Monthly,  ^i  per  year).  This  attractive 
and  every  way  excellent  eclectic  of  Mr.  Alden*s 
promises  to  make  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  price 
of  magazine  literature  as  his  cheap  books  have  made  iii 
the  prices  of  books.  There  is  nothing  cheap  about  his 
magazine  except  the  price,  and  that  is  so  very  cheap 
as  to  make  one  marvel  at  it.  Its  articles  are  selected 
with  much  taste  and  ability,  mainly  from  the  English 
quarterlies  and  reviews,  and  give  every  month  the 
cream  of  high-class  foreign  literature,  in  popular 
science,  philosophy,  history,  biography,  and  belles 
lettres.  It  is  as  well  printed,  gives  nearly  as  much 
matter  if  not  quite,  and  makes  as  attractive  and 
handsome  an  appearance  as  any  similar  magazine  in 
the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  superior  in  every  respect 
to  the  other  eclectics  published  in  America,  and  yet 
costs  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  cheapest  of 
them.  The  same  enterprising  publisher  issues  also  a 
weekly  illustrated  magazine,  at  the  same  price,  bear- 
ing the  name  of 

Literature.  This  gives  every  week  from  20  to  24 
pages  of  original  literary  matter,  selections  from  other 
periodicals  and  from  new  books,  literary  reviews, 
news,  and  gossip,  biography,  and  a  general  summary 
of  every  week's  literary  occurrences.  It  is  of  a 
lighter  character  than  the  monthly,  but  like  it,  is  well 
worth  four  times  the  price  of  subscription.  None  of 
Mr.  Alden's  publications  ever  contain  anything  that 
is  trashy  or  of  a  questionable  moral  tone.  Specimens 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  upon  application  by  postal 
card  to  393  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
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Music  is  entitle  1  to  huUl  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  coarse  of  common  school  instruction ;  the  benefits 
arising  from  this  study  are  limited  to  no  class  or  con- 
dition, but  manifest  themselves  in  the  life  of  every 
individual,  in  every  famHy  circle,  in  every  social  gath- 
ering, in  every  house  of  worship;  in  short,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  whenever  and  wherever  the  bright- 
er, happier,  hijher  emotions  and  aspirations  of  the 
heart  and  soul  seek  to  find  utterance. — D.  B.  ffaj^ar. 


As  children  must  have  a  knowledge  of  language, 
and  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  words,  before  they  commence  the  task  of  readings 
so  in  music,  they  must,  by  listening  to  music  and 
singing  by  rote  or  imitation,  possess  a  clear  idea  of 
music  before  attempting  to  read  music  from  notes  of 
any  kind.  It  is  therefore  important  that  there  should 
be  some  method  as  to  the  selection  of  appropriate  songs, 
both  as  to  the  words  and  the  music. — L.  W,  Mason, 
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1.  Oh,  come,  maidens,  come  o'er  the  blue,  rolling  wave,  The      love-ly  should  still     be  the 

2.  The  moon  'neath  yon  cloud  hid  her    sil  -  ver  -  y     light;  Ye  are  come, like  our  fond  hopes  she 

3.  Wake  the  chorus  of   song,  and  our  oars  shall  keep  time.  While  our  hearts  gendy  beat  to    the 

4.  As  the  waves  gently  heave  un-der    zephyr's  soft  sighs,  So  the  waves  of  our  hearts  *neath  the 
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moonlight  and  star-light  we'll  bound  o'er  the   bil-low,  Bright  bil- low,  gay      bil-low,  the 
oar -beat    and  heart-beat  we'll  bound  o'er  the   bil-low.   Bright  bil-low,  gay      bil-low,  the 
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bil-low,  bil-low,  billow,  bil-low.  With  moonlight  and    star-light  we'U  bound  o'er  the  bil  -  low. 
bil-low,  bil-low,  billow,  bil-low.  With  oar-beat  and  heart-beat  we'll  bound  o'er  the  bil  -  low. 
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See,  the  helmsman  looks  forth  to  yon  beacon-lit  isle ; 
So  we  shape  our  hearts'  course  by  the  light  of  your  smile. 

Trancadillo,  Trancadillo,  etc. 
With  love-light  and  smile-light  we'll  bound  o'er  the 

billow,  bright  bilbw,  gay  billow,  etc. 
With  love-light  and  smile-light  we'll  bound  o'er 

the  billow. 


And  when  on  life's  ocean  we  turn  our  slight  prow. 
May  the  light-house  of  Hope  beam  like  this  on  us  now. 

Life's  billow,  frail  billow,  etc. 
With  hope-light  the  true  light,  we'll  bound  o'er  life's 

billow,  life's  billow,  nail  billow,  etc. 
With  hope-light  the  true  light,  we'll  bound  o'er 

life's  billow. 
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QUESTION  FOR  PARENTS:  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  MY  BOY? 


BY  JOHN   MAC  MULLEN. 


THE  number  of  our  studies  has  increased 
so  much  and  the  demands  of  all  kinds 
upon  the  human  brain  are  so  much  more 
numerous  than  they  were,  that  education 
has  become  a  very  much  more  complicated 
affair.  About  fifty  years  spent  in  teaching 
have  enabled  me  to  try  many  plans,  as  well 
as  to  see  others  tried,  and  I  propose  to  give 
the  best  advice  I  can  as  to  the  momentous 
question,  *^  What  shall  I  do  with  my  boy?" 

First  of  all,  give  him  health,  for  without 
health  he  can  do  nothing.  The  parent  or 
the  teacher  that  urges  the  brain  of  a  sick  boy 
is  a  monster  either  of  ignorance  or  of  evil, 
and  the  greater  demands  now  made  upon 
the  brain  require  just  so  much  greater  care 
on  our  part  to  keep  it  in  the  highest  condi- 
tion. The  laws  of  health  are  few  and  simple. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  people  to  follow 
them.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  good,  plain 
food,  properly  cooked,  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  and  a  skin  properly  cared  for 
by  washing  and  rubbing,  are  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  high  health  and  for  a  long  and 
useful  life;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  which  the 
weakness  of  poor  human  nature  is  more 
decidedly  shown  than  in  our  constant  over- 
eating and  under-exercising,  and  our  suffer- 
ing in  consequence  thereof. 

If  you  can  send  your  boy  to  a  school  with 
a  gymnasium  or  play- room  attached,  do  so.  I 
If  you  have  the,  means  let  him  learn  boxing 
and  dancing,  as  well  as  single  stick  and 
fencing,  provided  he  does  the  last  two  as 
much  with  the  left  hand  as  the  right,  other- 


wise he  will  be  developed  much  more  on 
one  side  than  the  other.  Beside  strength- 
ening and  developing  the  body,  these  exer- 
cises have  an  excellent  moral  effect.  They 
entirely  prevent  all  morbid  desires  or  pas- 
sions, and  give  a  manly  tone  to  ideas  and  to 
actions. 

Let  your  boy  be  also  taught,  or  let  him 
teach  himself,  those  various  simple  move- 
ments of  the  arms  and  legs  that  can  best  be 
made  in  his  bedroom  at  night  or  in  the 
morning,  when  his  clothing  is  loose  and  his 
limbs  are  freest.  They  are  called  free  gym- 
nastics, or  (by  the  Germans)  chamber  gym- 
nastics. These  will  render  him  independent 
of  all  gymnasiums  and  of  all  teachers.  No 
matter  where  he  may  be  he  can  always  in- 
sure himself  sufficient  exercise,  and  prevent 
any  evil  effect  of  sedentary  employment, 
especially  if  he  will  practice  the  four  simple 
movements  called  the  "set  up  drill,"  which 
are  used  in  all  the  armies  of  the  world  to 
straighten  up  the  stooping  clod-hopper  into 
the  erect  soldier. 

Another  mode  of  exercising  is  from  within, 
by  means  of  deep  breathing,  that  is,  by  ex- 
panding the  chest  to  its  utmost  capacity,, 
and  holding  it  so  expanded  as  long  as  nature 
will  allow.  This  exercise  is  more  and  more 
eloquently  advocated  by  some  of  our  physi- 
cal educationists,  and  has  the  very  great 
advantage  of  enabling  us  to  exercise  and  ex- 
pand our  chests  and  lungs  without  attract- 
ing observation,  even  in  a  car  or  in  a  church. 
The  young  man  who  increases  the  capacity 
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of  his  chest  by  frequent  deep  breathing  is 
not  only  fortifying  himself  against  pneu- 
monia and  consumption,  but  is  adding  to 
the  power  and  depth  of  his  voice,  so  that 
he  can  use  it  more  effectually  for  any  pur- 
pose that  he  chooses. 

As  to  fresh  air,  it  has  been  well  said  that 
a  man  should  be  as  choice  of  the  air  he 
breathes  as  of  the  food  he  eats.  Bad  air  is 
a  constant  poison,  while  good  air  is  a  steady 
tonic  and  the  best  of  tonics.  Good,  red, 
healthy  blood  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
lungs  when  they  are  filled  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  many  people  and  unwholesome 
effluvia  from  many  sources.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  fresh  air  in  a  large  city,  and 
even  in  a  large  village,  or  in  your  own 
house,  it  is  often  not  fresh  on  account  of 
deficient  drainage.  If  your  are  compelled 
to  live  in  a  city,  try  hard  to  have  your  boy 
get  outside  of  it  for,  at  least,  one  hour  per 
day.  Let  his  Saturday  holiday  W  devoted 
as  much  as  possible  to  this  great  restorer, 
and  half  the  blessed  Sund^iy  should  be  given 
also,  if  need  be,  to  teach  him  obedience  to 
the  wise  laws  of  his  Creator  about  his  body, 
which  is  the  temple  of  his  soul. 

As  to  the  skin,  we  are  told  that  a  full- 
grown  man  discharges  from  his  cuticle,  in 
twenty  four  hours,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
ounces  Tone  and  one-eighth  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds)  of  solid  matter,  by  insc^nsible 
perspiration,  which  is  going  on  constantly. 
If  this  be  not  removed,  either  by  rubbing 
or  washing,  or  both,  the  skin  is  clogged 
and  its  undone  work  makes  an  additional 
burden  for  the  intestines,  the  kidneys  or  the 
lungs. 

Supposing  that  you  have  done  all  you  can 
to  insure  the  health  of  your  boy,  let  us  now 
consider  what  you  can  do  for  his  brain  edu- 
cation. This  cannot  commence  too  soon. 
In  fact,  it  commenced  at  his  birth,  and  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  Your  duty  is  to  help  it 
and  direct  it.  Though  home  education 
should  continue  as  long  as  possible,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  of  course,  before 
he  goes  to  school. 

He  has  three  sources  of  information— -ob- 
servation, conversation,  and  books.  As  to 
the  first,  take  him  about  with  you  as  much 
.as  possible.  Enlarge,  as  much  as  you  can, 
his  field  of  observation.  The  more  things 
•you  give  him  to  compare,  the  more  he  will 
learn,  the  greater  will  be  his  experience  in 
;any  given  time,  and  the  more  expanded  will 
be  his  views.  Let  him  read,  or  have  read 
^to  him,  the  story  of  Eyes  and  No  EyeSy 
showing  how  much  more  one  boy  observed 
nhan  another,  although  both  went  over  the 


same  ground  together;  and  get  him  into 
the  habit  of  giving  an  account  of  what  he 
sees,  so  as  to  get  command  of  language,  as 
well  as  to  fix  the  facts  more  firmly  in  his 
head.. 

As  to  conversation,  answer  all  his  ques- 
tions promptly,  pleasantly,  and  with  suffi- 
cient fullness,  but 'do  not  overload  him  with 
too  much  information  at  one  time.  Follow  • 
his  lead  as  much  as  possible,  and  stop  short 
when  he  seems  to  have  enough.  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  too  impatient  at  the 
number  of  his  questions,  or  at  his  heedless- 
ness and  apparent  folly. 

Try  to  remember  that  he  is  a  little  savage, 
born  into  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and 
that  all  these  complicated  results  that  sur- 
round him  excite  his  constant  wonder,  and 
impel  him  to  ask  their  causes.  You  are  ac- 
customed fo  them.  To  you  they  are  no 
longer  mysteries ;  but  to  him  his  yery  cloth- 
ing is  a  mystery,  and  also  the  house  in 
which  he  lives.  Why  should  he  not  ask 
innumerable  questions,  and  why  should  they 
not  be  pleasantly,  clearly  and  instructively 
answered  ?  If  you  have  not  the  time  and 
the  patience,  try  hard  to  get  some  one  else 
to  do  it. 

*'  Rouinson  Crusoe  '*  is  necessarily  one  of 
a  boy's  favorite  books,  for  that  world- 
renowned  instructor  tells  how  he  made  his 
own  pots  and  pans  and  kettles,  and  his  own 
clothing,  and  his  o^n  house.  If  you  can 
have  your  boy  as  eager  for  knowledge  at 
fifteen  as  he  is  at  five,  you  need  not  fear 
about  his  education,  for  he  will  get  it  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles. 

When  he  begins  his  school  do  not  con- 
sider your  duties  as  one  of  the  home  edu- 
cators at  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  you 
should  show  the  greatest  possible  interest  in 
his  studies.  You  should  ask  about  each  one 
particularly  whenever  you  can  spare  the 
time,  and  you  should  make  it  a  special  point 
to  compliment  hrm  furiously  whenever  your 
conscience  will  allow.  Praise  is  always 
pleasant,  and  it  is  infinitely  superior  in  its 
effects  to  blame.  Above  all,  try  to  show 
him  from  your  own  daily  experiences,  or 
from  those  of  your  fellow  men,  the  pleasure 
and  usefulness  of  the  different  kinds  of 
knowledge.  A  short  story,  a  little  personal 
history,  a  recent  incident,  a  fresh  applica- 
tion of  past  wisdom,  give  life  and  interest 
to  all  studies.  They  link  the  boy  to  the 
man,  and  show  that  the  little  school  isreally 
one  of  the  small  ante-chambers  of  the  great 
world  without. 

If  you  have  no  choice,  and  must  send  him 
to  a  public  school,  secure  him,  if  you  can,  a 
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place  in  that  public  school  where  the  best 
teacher  is,  and  find  this  out  by  a  personal 
visit  to  the  class,  so  that  you  may  see  hiS' 
or  her  method  of  instruction.  Follow  as 
closely  as  you  can  his  footsteps  in  the  path 
of  knowledge,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  in 
you  lies,  his  learning  anything  that  he  must 
afterwards  unlearn.  Visit  his  school-room 
frequently,  or  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  you, 
so  that  you  may  see  that  everything  is  done 
for  proper  ventilation  and  for  cleanliness. 
Bad  companions,  also,  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  avoided  by  observing  those  whose 
seats  are  nearest,  and  asking  the  teacher  of 
the  class  to  change  his  place  if  it  should 
feera  desirable. 

Children  sometimes  get  bad  habits  at  a 
very  early  age.  I  once  had  a  pupil  of  nine 
who,  when  he  came  to  my  school,  suffered 
from  a  bad  habit  which  he  must  have  learned 
from  his  companions.  When  a  teacher 
notices  that  a  child  is  carefully  looked  after 
by  judicious  parents,  she  naturally  pays  more 
attention  to  it,  and  the  child  thus  profits  more. 

If  you  have  a  choice  and  can  afford  to 
send  your  boy  to  a  private  school,  then 
con)es  the  question,  which  is  best  for  him, 
a  public  school,  a  private  school,  or  private 
teaching?  The  arguments  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic schools  are : 

1.  That  they  are  more  democratic  or  re- 
publican than  private  schools. 

2.  As  a  man  has  to  come  into  contact 
with  all  kinds  of  men  in  after  life,  he  should 
become  accustomed  to  this  while  young. 

3.  There  is  a  regular,  fixed  drill  in  all  the 
studies,  which  will  give  him  precise  habits. 

The  arguments  against  them  are : 

1.  As  the  classes  range  from  thirty  to 
eighty,  the  average  in  some  places  being 
about  sixty,  each  pupil  may  get  less  atten- 
tion from  the  teacher. 

2.  There  is  less  chance  for  individual  at- 
tention or  individual  development. 

3.  There  is  too  great  ignorance  outside 
of  the  line  of  drill. 

4.  There  may  be  danger,  of  course,  of. 
vulgar  or  vicious  companions. 

5.  Where  there  is  over-crowding  the  air 
may  be  deadly. 

6.  There  may  be  more  danger  from  con- 
tagious diseases. 

7.  The  shameful  neglect  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  our  public  schools. 

One  day  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  that  the 
drill  in  the  public  schools  was  excellent,  but 
if  you  took  one  of  their  pupils  one  inch  out- 
side of  his  drill  he  was  lost.  Not  long  after 
this,  one  of  my  old  college  chums  brought 
his  boy  to  me,  and  said  that  he  had  been  edu- 


cating his  boy  in  the  public  schools,  but  had 
changed  his  mind  and  now  wished  to  havehim 
prepared  for  college.  I  found,  on  trial,  that 
what  had  been  stated  was  strictly  true.  In 
the  line  of  his  drill  this  boy  was  ahead  of 
mine,  but  outside  of  it  he  was  curiously  de- 
ficient. The  arguments  in  favor  of  private 
schools  are : 

1.  Greater  individual  attention. 

2.  A  wider  range  of  studies. 

3.  Better  chance  for  ventilation. 

4.  Less  danger  from  contagion. 

5.  Freedom  to  choose  special  studies. 

6.  Greaterliberty  of  choice  in  theschools, 
which  are  of  different  patterns. 

The  arguments  against  them  are : 

1.  That  the  scholars  and  teachers  are  not 
under  the  same  pressure  as  in  the  public 
schools,  and,  therefore,  in  some  cases  may 
not  work  so  hard. 

2.  As  there  is  not  a  definite  drill  in  each 
study,  the  excellence  of  the  school  depends 
more  on  the  character  of  the  teacher. 

The  advantages  of  private  teaching  are : 

1.  A  better  opportunity  for  superintend- 
ing and  directing  studies. 

2.  More  absolute  choice  of  studies. 

3.  Choice  of  the  kind  of  discipline. 

4.  Avoidance  of  much  danger  as  to  com- 
panions. 

The  disadvantages  are: 

1.  Want  of  emulation. 

2.  Loss  of  the  pleasure  of  companionship. 

3.  The  loss  of  valuable  lessons  in  keeping 
one's  temper  in  managing  others,  and  in 
getting  along  with  them  as  to  selfishness, 
generosity  and  prodigality,  and  in  the  work* 
ings  of  human  nature  generally. 

4.  The  terrible  feeling  of  monotony  that 
comes  after  a  while  from  keeping  company 
with  grown  people  only,  and  seeing  such  a 
limited  number  of  faces  every  day. 

The  question  of  discipline  is,  perhaps, 
next  in  importance.  This  cannot  be  com- 
menced  too  soon.  A  child  can,  and  should, 
be  taught  obedience  long  before  you  can 
reason  with  it,  and  the  longer  you  leave  this 
lesson  untaught  the  harder  it  is  to  teach. 
Any  parent  that  does  not  teach  his  child,  as 
soon  as  possible,  prompt  obedience,  is  guilty 
of  treason  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
child,  and  of  the  community  in  which  i€ 
lives. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  corporal  punishment. 
I  was  so  well  educated  in  this  direction  that, 
finally,  I  could  stand  and  take,  without 
wincing,  any  flogging  that  my  teacher  could 
give  me.  When  he  saw  this  he  gave  it  up, 
and  we  got  along  together  sufficiently  well 
thereafter.    Ac  that  time,  if  I  had  been 
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able,  I  should  have  knocked  him  down  and 
kicked  him ;  but  he  was  quite  a  strong  man, 
and  I  was  forced  to  submit. 

A  better  revenge  came  to  me  in  after  days, 
when  I  was  myself  a  young  teacher.  He 
knew  that  I  had  been  carefully  trained  in 
elocution,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  teach  this 
in  his  school  for  two  hours  each  week.  I 
arranged  so  as  to  make  this  engagement, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  managing  in  his 
own  school,  a  class  of  his  boys,  that  he  said 
he  could  not  get  along  with  without  flogging, 
in  such  a  manner  that  not  one  of  them  was 
flogged  or  punished  in  any  way  during  the 
entire  school  year.  My  secret  was  that  I 
kept  them  all  so  pleasantly  occupied  that 
they  had  none  of  the  temptations  of  idle- 
ness, and  I  treated  them  with  so  much  con- 
sideration, accompanied  by  sufficient  firm- 
ness, that  we  never  had  any  trouble. 

All  boys  wish  to  find  out  whether  those  in 
authority  have  the  necessary  backbone. 
When  this  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
they  usually  settle  down  to  their  work,  and 
the  machinery  of  education  goes  on.  Wrong 
actions  come  necessarily  from  wrong  no- 
tions. The  best  way,  therefore,  to  change 
conduct  is  to  change  ideas.  This,  of  course, 
must  first  be  attempted  by  patient  reasoning. 
If  this  should  not  succeed,  then  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  give  plenty  of  time  for  soli- 
tary reflection.  A  healthy  boy  shut  up  in  a 
room  *'  to  think  it  over"  soon  gets  tired  of 
the  process,  provided  he  has  been  justly 
treated.  This  last  point,  however,  is  just 
where  so  many  parents  and  so  many  teachers 
fail.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
more  divine  than  simple,  even-handed 
justice.  The  burning  indignation  that  flames 
up  in  the  youthful  heart  against  injustice  is 
a  grand  and  noble  thing,  provided  that  it  is 
right,  and  the  greatest  possible  pains  should 
be  taken  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
this  matter. 

Solitary  reflection,  with  nothing  to  irritate 
him,  will  soon  bring  a  boy  to  reason,  but  he 
must  see  in  you  no  sign  of  flinching.  If 
you  once  tell  him  that  he  must  stay  by  him- 
self until  he  comes  to  some  conclusion,  or 
if  you  tell  him  that  he  will  be  shut  up  in  the 
"Reflectory*'  half  an  hour  for  the  first 
offence,  one  hour  for  the  next,  and  so  on, 
you  may  visit  him  from  time  to  time,  but 
he  must  see  no  sign  of  weakness. 

Rewards,  however,  are  better  than  pun- 
ishments. Hearty  and  unstinted  praise, 
when  really  deserved,  making  him  a  bow, 
shaking  hands  with  him,  giving  him  pleas- 
ure in  any  way  that  you  can  think — all 
these  are  heart-warming  and  encouraging, 


and  will  urge  him  onward  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Military  discipline  is  an  excellent  thing, 
but  in  the  military  schools  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  the  literary  part  ap- 
peared always  inferior  to  the  military.  In 
every  school,  however,  there  should  always 
be  some  degree  of  military  command,  and 
each  pupil  should  be  made  in  turn  "Officer 
of  the  Day;"  for  few  things  are  more  im- 
proving to  a  boy  than  to  accustom  him  to 
command,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  resist  its 
temptations  and  its  excesses,  and  be  better 
prepared  to  obey  when  he  finds  how  much 
trouble  the  want  of  prompt  obedience  may 
cause. 

Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are,  of 
course,  at  the  foundation,  and  in  these  you 
can  do  much  for  him.  No  matter  what 
school  he  goes  to,  or  who  teaches  him,  let 
him  read  to  you  occasionally,  if  for  only 
five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  be  sure  to  see  to 
it  that  he  moves  his  lips  freely,  pulls  back 
vigorously  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
sticks  out  his  under  jaw  sufficiently  when 
the  syllable  requires  it.  Let  him  under- 
stand that  syllables  and  words  do  not  tum- 
ble out  ready  made,  but  must  be  shaped  as 
they  come  out.  With  very  little  labor  and 
time  on  your  part  you  can  insure  for  him  a 
clear  and  distinct  enunciation  that  will  be  a 
blessing  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others  all 
his  life. 

If  you  will  let  him  write  for  you  occa- 
sionally, you  can  see  that  he  writes  a  legible 
hand.  The  best  rule  in  this  matter  is  to 
allow  no  letter  to  pass  that  cannot  be  rec- 
ognized immediately  by  itself  without  any 
aid  from  the  other  letters. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  one  of  those  in- 
teresting papers  in  the  Forum^  entitled 
"How  I  was  Educated,". says  that  he  was 
largely  indebted  in  his  study  to  his  el^er 
brother,  who  always  maintained  that  any 
one  who  disliked  arithmetic,  or  could  not 
get  along  with  it,  had  never  been  properly 
taught  common  fractions  and  the  rule  of 
three.  This  accords  with  my  experience. 
All  through  my  youthful  life  arithmetic  was 
one  of  ray  bugbears.  It  was  only  when  I 
began  to  teach,  and  had  to  learn  arithmetic 
all  over,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  I 
saw  how  it  should  be  taught,  and  one  of  the 
consequences  has  been  to  give  me  any 
amount  of  patience  required  in  teaching  it. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  your 
boy  well  started  in  this  study.  No  pains 
and  no  patience  should  be  thought  too  great 
to  enable  him  to  master  thoroughly  these 
two  things. 
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Question  him  whenever  you  can,  and  do 
not  find  too  much  fault  with  him  for  stupid 
answers.  A  question  asked  by  one  person 
is  very  seldom  exactly  the  same  as  when 
asked  by  another,  and  the  different  sur- 
roundings, as  well  as  sometimes  the  mere 
anxiety  to  answer  correctly,  will  confuse  the 
young  intellect  and  make  it  seem  paralyzed. 
It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  your  boy,  or  of  his 
teacher,  by  such  results,  as  the  following 
anecdote  will  show : 

Some  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  call  at  a 
certain  house  to  see  about  preparing  a  young 
man  for  the  entrance  examination  of  Co- 
lumbia College.  It  was  about  7  p.  m.,  in 
warm  weather,  and  all  the  family  were  out 
on  the  front  steps  when  I  called.  While 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  young  man 
knew  about  interest  I  asked  him  a  question 
that  he  did  not  answer  at  once.  The  impa- 
tient father  said,  "  Why,  my  son  !  can't  you 
answer  that?"  and  immediately  gave,  him- 
self, a  wrong  answer.  I  thought  it  best  to 
say  nothing  then,  intending  to  teach  the 
true  answer  at  another  time. 

When  I  was  giving  my  pupil  his  first  les- 
son, he  said  :  "  Mr.  M ,  did  my  father 

give  you  the  correct  answer  to  your  question 
last  evening?" 

"No,  he  did  not,"  said  I,  "but  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  set  him  right  before 
you  all." 

"Well,  sir,  after  you  had  gone,  my 
brother-in-law  discussed  the  matter  with 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
was  wrong." 

Now,  here  was  a  Wall  Street  broker,  ac- 
customed to  calculate  interest  every  day  of 
his  life,  and  who  could  far  surpass  me  in 
rapidity  in  answering  the  ordinary  questions 
about  interest,  who  yet  broke  down  when 
asked  in  an  unusual  way. 

One  way  of  establishing  a  primary  school 
is  for  persons  living  on  the  same  block,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  crossing  of  streets,  to 
club  together,,  and  hire  a  primary  teacher. 
The  Normal  College  is  supplying  us  every 
year  with  so  many  well-qualified  young 
teachers  that  one  of  them  can  be  secured  for 
five  dollars  per  week  to  teach  from  nine  to 
twelve.  Small  children  could  thus  have 
good  teaching  near  home,  and  companion- 
ship enough  to  secure  emulation. 

When  your  boy  gets  larger,  if  he  still  re- 
mains at  the  public  school,  continue  to  look 
after  his  health  with  unremitting  vigilance, 
and  to  interest  him  in  every  way  in  his 
studies.  If  you  give  him  weekly  pocket- 
money,  make  it  a  percentage  of  his  school- 
marks,  and  see  that  he  calculates  it  correctly 


for  himself.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have 
him  keep  an  account  of  his  expenses,  with  a 
weekly  balance,  and  also  a  journal.  The 
formation  of  this  daily  habit  is  worth  all  the 
time  and  trouble  it  may  take.  If  he  should 
afterward  recollect  something  that  he  should 
have  put  down  on  a  particular  day,  show 
him  how  to  make  a  forward  reference  to  a 
certain  passage  from  that  day.  and,  aftej  he 
has  written  out  what  he  has  to  say,  to  make 
a  backward  reference  to  the  date. 

^  If  you  wish  to  select  for  him  a  private, 
school,  recollect  that  the  best  information 
about  any  school  is  obtained  from  an  intel- 
ligent boy  who  has  been  through  it.  Next 
best  to  this,  is  to  go,  or  get  some  one  to  go, 
to  hear  a  recitation  there,  and  to  see  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  school. 

If  you  have  the  money  to  spare,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  have  a  teacher  to  help  your 
boy  with  his  lessons  after  school,  so  that  he 
may  be  assured  of  sufficient  time  for  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  a  watch  being  kept  to  see 
that  he  is  not  injured  by  being  helped  too 
much.  Such  an  arrangement  might  be 
made  with  one  of  the  younger  teachers  of 
his  own  school. 

Now  comes  up  the  question,  "  What  shall 
he  study?" 

If  you  intend  him  for  business,  and  mean 
to  send  him  down-town  early,  he  must  be 
well  drilled  on  map  questions  and  short  his- 
tories, for  there  is  no  time  for  long  ones. 
His  arithmetic  must  be  thorough,  and  he 
must  be  as  strong  as  possible  in  interest, 
commission,  brokerage,  etc. 

He  should  be  taught  to  write  both  rapidly 
and  legibly,  and  you  can  yourself  help  him 
very  much  in  this  matter  by  taking  out  your 
watch  and  timing  him  for  a  minute  while  he 
copies  something  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By 
crossing  off  every  letter  that  is  not  sufficiently 
well  made  to  be  read  by  itself  without  hesi- 
tation, and  deducting  from  the  whole  num- 
ber of  words  those  that  have  any  crossed 
letters  in  them,  you  get  at  the  commercial 
value  of  his  writing.  Some  of  my  scholars 
have  gone  as  high  as  twenty-six  well-written 
words  in  a  minute,  and  one  went  even  as 
high  as  thirty-two.  I  have  heard  that  Edi- 
son, the  great  electrician,  can  write  legibly 
forty  words  in  a  minute. 

He  should  also  be  well  drilled  in  spelling, 
which  is  best  taught  by  dictation,  which 
any  one  at  home  can  give  him  as  well  as  at 
school.  In  place  of  compositions,  let  him 
write  letters,  for  a  properly  written,  prop- 
erly spaced  and  properly  punctuated  letter 
is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  down- 
town work.     As  to  languages,  the  most  im- 
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portant  generally  is  Frenchi  but  the  most 
important  business  language  in  New  York 
city  is  German.  Except  for  purposes  of 
personal  cultivation,  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  a  business  man  to  learn  more  of  Greek 
and  Latin  that  will  enable  him  to  look  out 
in  a  dictionary  any  word  of  which  he  may 
wish  to  know  the  meaning. 

Be  careful  when  you  send  your  boy  down- 
town not  to  let  him  be  cooped  up  in  an  of- 
fice :  for  if  you  do,  he  will  pretty  certainly  get 
sick.  I  have  tried  it  with  two  of  my  own 
sons.  One  of  them  had  his  digestion  dis- 
arranged by  confinement,  as  well  as  hurried 
and  uncertain  lunches,  and  the  other  was  well 
enough  as  long  as  he  was  errand-boy,  but  when 
he  was  promoted  and  kept  inside,  he  imme- 
diately developed  hereditary  consumption. 
You  must,  t^ierefore,  keep  an  eye  constantly 
upon  your  boy,  and  the  moment  he  begins  to 
break  down,  remove  him  before  it  be  too  late. 
Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 


DOES  THE  TEACHER  WHO  KNOWS 
MOST  TEACH  BEST? 


SO  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  sole  question 
asked  nowadays  when  a  professor  is  to 
be  appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  universities 
is:  **  Whether  he  be  the  man  among  the 
candidates  who  knows  most  (or,  rather, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  knowing  most)  of 
the  subject  which  he  proposes  to  teach?" 
This  point  being  ascertained,  and  nothing 
serious  alleged  against  his  moral  conduct, 
the  fortunate  gentleman  receives  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  matter  of  course.  Even 
electors  who  personally  detest  the  notorious 
opinions  of  the  professor  on  religion  or 
politics,  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  choice, 
apparently  satisfied  that  he  will  carve  out  to 
his  students  the  particular  pound  of  know- 
ledge he  is  bound  to  give  them,  and  not  a 
drop  of  blood  besides.  The  same  princi- 
ple, I  presume  (I  have  little  information  on 
the  subject),  prevails  in  schools  generally, 
as  it  does  in  private  education.  A  profes- 
sor or  governess  is  engaged  to  instruct  boys 
or  girls,  let  us  say  in  Latin,  history,  or  physi- 
ology, and  it  is  assumed  that  he  or  she  will 
act  precisely  like  a  teaching  machine  for 
that  particular  subject,  and  never  step  be- 
yond its  borders.  A  little  common  sense 
would  dissipate  this  idle  presumption — sup- 
posing it  to  be  really  entertained,  and  that 
the  mania  for  cramming  sheer  knowledge 
down  the  throats  of  the  young  does  not 
make  their  elders  wilfully  disregard ful  of 
the  moral  poison  which  may  filter  along  with 


it.  Every  human  being,  as  I  have  said,  ex- 
ercises some  influence  over  the  emotions  of 
his  neighbor;  but  that  of  a  teacher,  espec- 
ially if  he  be  a  brilliant  one,  over  his  stu- 
dents, often  amounts  to  a  contagion  of  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  class.  His  admir- 
ations are  adored,  the  objects  of  his  sneers 
despised,  anfd  every  opinion  he  enunciates 
is  an  oracle.  And  it  is  these  professors  and 
teachers,  forsooth,  whose  opinions  on  ethics, 
theology  and  politics  it  is  not  thought  worth 
while  to  ascertain  before  installing  them  in 
their  chairs  to  become  the  guides  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  the  hope 
of  the  nation. — Fortnightly  Review. 


HENRY  BERGH'S  DEATH. 


THE  zeal  of  the  reformer  sometimes  puts 
him  in  extreme  positions  that  seem  fair 
targets  for  ridicule,  and  the  late  Mr.  Bergh, 
in  his  life- time,  certainly  put  the  claims  of 
the  dumb  animals  to  be  considered  kindly 
and  treated  humanely  in  preference  to  those 
of  some  human  beings  who  can  speak  for 
themselves.  Yet  who  does  not  honor  that 
man's  record  now?  There  is  not  a  horse 
or  mule  driven  in  city  streets,  not  an  animal 
conveyed  to  market,  not  a  thirsty,  foot-sore 
creature  on  the  pavements  of  great  cities, 
but  could  bear  witness  that  this  man  left  his 
part  of  the  world  a  better  place,  more  civil- 
ized, than  it  used  to  be. 

Watchfulness  for  the  galled  or  overweighted 
beast  of  burden  ;  fountains  springing  up  in 
the  streets  for  all  thirsty  creatures,  whether 
burden -bearers  or  neglected  curs  and  cats; 
inspection  of  cattle  cars,  and  laws  protecting 
the  comfort  of  food-giving  animals ;  snatch- 
ing away  the  fluttering  and  frighted  pigeons 
from  the  sportsman  shooting  at  living  and 
sufl'ering  marks;  even  not  forgetting  the 
lobster  cruelly  fastened,  or  turtles  on  their 
backs — the  gospel  that  Henry  Bergh  prac- 
ticed and  preached  comes  all  the  way  from 
far-ofl*  India,  but  it  fits  in  beautifully  to  the 
most  modern  times.  Take  the  horse  re- 
lieved of  his  check-rein  and  studied  as  to 
his  shoe;  take  the  child  performer  rescued 
from  perilous  exploits  on  the  trapeze  or 
other  less  manifestly  cruel  demands  on  tiny 
strength;  take  the  children  along  with  the 
dumb  animals,  as  all  subjects  of  this  provi- 
dent care — and  we  can  care  nothing  for  the 
taunt  that  Mr.  Bergh  cared  more  for  the 
biting  dog  than  he  did  for  bitten  men. 

There  is  an  old  verse  in  the  Proverbs  that 
enjoins  it  upon  a  chosen  person  to  open  the 
mouth  "for  the  dumb,"  and  on  behalf  of 
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those  who  are  appointed  to  destruction.  It 
was  a  full  object  for  a  life,  and  finely  did 
Henry  Bergh  carry  it  out.  He  has  left  the 
laws  on  such  matters  better  than  he  found 
them,  and,  with  his  comrades  in  this  and 
other  cities,  has  introduced  a  new  element  of 
considerate  kindness  into  the  training  of 
the  young  in  their  schools.  Rude  and  brutal 
children  are  not  suffered — by  little  members 
of  the  Anti  Cruelty  Societies — to  torture 
animals  or  insects  without  hearing  strong 
opinions  at  least,  and  without  being  strongly 
shamed.  Older  cruel  dispositions  are  made 
to  feel  the  weight  of  penalties  in  their  turn. 
If  all  the  tortures  and  heavy  burdens  that 
have  been  remitted  to  dumb  creatures  since 
Henry  Bergh  and  his  followers  began  to 
work — if  all  these  voiceless  creatures  pro- 
tected could  find  a  tongue  and  speak  intel- 
ligible words — it  would  not  need  human 
speech  to  testify  to  the  good  that  this  almost 
Hindoo  gentleman  has  done  in  his  day  and 
generation — for  the  Hindoo  is  still  the  finest 
expression  of  fellowship  applied  to  the  ani- 
mate creation. — Phila,  Ledger- 


STUDY  THE  TREES. 


BY  HON.  B.  G.  NORTHROP. 


WHAT  are  the  marks  by  which  children 
can  distinguish  our  common  trees? 
is  the  suggestive  question  of  a  reader  of  The 
School  Journal  who  wants  to  lead  her 
scholars  to  study  trees.  Surely  our  grand 
trees  are  worthy  of  careful  observation. 
One  is  often  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of 
both  teachers  and  scholars,  especially  in 
cities,  in  regard  to  the  trees  which  are  grow- 
ing all  around  them.  Says  a  school  official 
in  one  of  our  large  cities — an  expert  in  ex- 
amining teachers:  ''I  am  confident  that 
the  majority  of  our  female  teachers  cannot 
distmguish  and  name  half  a  dozen  of  our 
common  shade  trees.''  A  prominent  pro- 
fessor in  Yale  University  says :  **  I  have 
lately  talked  with  college  students  who 
could  not  give  the  names  of  more  than 
three  kinds  of  trees  in  New  Haven." 
Many  study  books  more  than  things,  and 
greatly  need  a  bit  of  nature's  teaching. 
For  nature  is  the  great  educator.  ''  Books 
are  the  art  of  man.  Nature  is  the  art  of 
God."  Books  serve  us  best  used  as  helps 
in  studying  nature.  Observation  precedes 
reflection  and  furnishes  the  material  for  re- 
flection. A  couplet  of  Milton  well  sets 
forth  the  need  of  early  habits  of  observa- 
tion of  all  common  objects : 


To  know  those  tbings  which  about  us  lie 
In  daily  life,  is  the  prime  wisdom. 

Trees  form  fit  subjects  for  such  object 
lessons  as  will  lead  children  in  their  walks 
by  the  road -side,  in  the  park,  or  the  woods, 
when  at  work  or  play;  to  observe  and  dis- 
criminate them,  and  thus  appreciate  their 
beauty  and  value.  Years  before  they  can 
study  botany,  they  can  be  led  to  distinguish 
each  by  such  common  marks  as  the  leaf^ 
flower^  fruity  fornix  barky  or  grain  of  the 
wood.  I  often  found  teachers  and  scholars 
unable  to  tell  the  kind  of  wood  used  in  the 
floors,  doors,  wainscoting,  windowframes, 
blinds,  or  sashes  of  their  school- rooms, 
simply  because  their  attention  had  never 
been  called  to  such  common  things.  In  a 
lesson  on  form,  for  example,  the  teacher 
may  say,  **  On  what  kind  of  trees  are  the 
limbs  horizontal,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
trunk?  None  of  you  can  answer?  Then  I 
shall  tell  you.  Each  of  you  should  look  care- 
fully at  the  trees  on  your  way  home  to-night 
and  be  able  to  tell  me  to-morrow."  How 
interesting  that  morrow's  lesson  when  so 
many  with  the  air  and  interest  of  explorers 
report  what  they  found  in  the  school-yard, 
door-yard,  cemetery,  road  side  or  nearest 
woods.  One  such  fact  or  truth  which  a 
child  discovers  for  himself  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand told  him  by  the  teacher,  for  every  dis- 
covery thus  made  invites  and  facilitates  fu- 
ture acquisitions,  and  fosters  that  habit  of 
observation  which,  when  early  formed,  is  of 
priceless  value. 

Similar  lessons  on  the  leaf,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  even  the  grain  of  the  wood,  with  speci- 
mens in  hand,  favor  clear  perception  and 
accurate  discrimination.  Of  these  six  marks, 
the  bark  seems  at  first  least  distinctive, 
though  to  the  careful  observer  each  kind 
shows  a  distinct  individualism  in  color, 
form,  and  in  the  lines,  seams  or  sutures. 
Children  can  easily  see  whether  it  is  smooth 
or  rough,  notched  or  shaggy ,  hard  or  soft, 
thick  or  thin,  tough  or  brittle.  These 
studies  will  awaken  love  of  trees,  and  make 
youths  practical  arborists,  so  that  they  will 
want  to  plant  and  protect  treesw  Then  they 
will  find  that  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  parentage  of  trees,  whether  forest,  fruit,.* 
or  ornamental. 


The  cypress  may  remind  us  not  only  of? 
the  tall  daughters  of  Etercles.  or  the  youtht 
beloved  of  Apollo,  but  of  the  temples: 
of  the  Persian  Zoroaster,  before  which  it: 
stood  as  the  symbol  of  the  sacred  fire- 
flame,  and  as  the  emblem  of  eternity. 
For  the  latter  reason  the  ancients  used  to« 
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plant  a  cypress  at  the  birth  of  their  daugh- 
ters, by  way  of  wishing  them  a  long  life. 
Under  the  broad  shade  of  the  plane  tree  we 
may  think  gratefully  of  Lord  Bacon,  who 
is  said  to  have  introduced  it  from  Constan- 
tinople; or,  if  statesmen,  of  Themistocles, 
the  great  Athenian  who  compared  himself 
to  that  tree,  to  which  his  countrymen  would 
run  for  refuge  in  stormy  weather,  but  which 
they  would  speedily  desert  as  soon  as  the 
sky  was  clear.  Our  sycamores  may  remind 
us  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  brought 
over  a  slip  from  which  so  many  others  have 
sprung.  The  cherry  we  owe  to  the  Roman 
general  LucuUus,  who  introduced  it  into 
Europe,  whence  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  im- 
ported it,  into  Ireland  (and  America.)  The 
yew  may  speak  to  us  of  the  famous  bows,  on 
which,  in  former  times,  the  military  greatness 
of  England  rested,  as  the  ash  tree  may  do 
of  our  ancient  spears ;  or  turning  from  mili- 
tary to  literary  associations,  the  beech  tree, 
the  German  Buche^  contains  the  key  to  the 
origin  of  our  word  book — for  the  Buckstade, 
or  letter,  was  originally  a  strip  of  the  beech 
bark,  on  which  the  Germans  of  old-cut  signs 
to  represent  words,  for  the  better  remem- 
brance of  events. 


BEAUTIFY  THE  HOME. 

Spring  is  here.  The  buds  are  bursting 
into  verdure  and  blossoms,  the  fields  are 
green  with  the  promise  of  future  plenty; 
the  flowers  are  ready  to  bloom  in  beauty  and 
fragrance ;  the  birds  fill  the  land  with  mel- 
ody, and  nature  is  full  of  beauty  everywhere. 

Now  is  the  time  to  beautify  the  home.  It 
can  be  done  without  cost,  and  with  so  little 
labor  that  all  should  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
refinement  of  a  beautiful  dwelling-place.  It 
matters  not  how  humble  home  maybe;  it  is 
to  its  household  the  dearest  spot  on  earth, 
and  it  should  be  made  fragrant  and  beauti- 
ful. The  laborer  can  devote  evening  and 
morning  hours  of  rest  to  the  planting  of 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers,  and  thereby 
gain  the  richest  reward  for  his  eff'orts.  Nor 
should  he  be  alone  in  making  home  beauti- 
ful. Father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter 
should  all  be  taught  the  necessity  of  making 
attractive  the  one  place  where  most  of  their 
days  and  nights  are  spent.  It  will  not  only 
well  repay  all  to  plant  fruits  and  flowers, 
">but  it  will  refine  the  tastes  and  elevate  the 
^character  of  every  one  who  enjoys  the  beau- 
itiful  home. 

Our  recent  Arbor  Day  has  been  very  largely 
•observed  in  Pennsylvania,  but  tens  of 
^thousands  have  failed  in  their  duty  to  them- 
: stives  and  to  others.     To  all  such  we  appeal. 


They  should  not  allow  the  proper  season  to 
pass  away  without  planting  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  or  flowers,  to  beautify  home.  They 
will  soon  learn  to  enjoy  their  own  simple 
work,  and  feel  more  than  rewarded  by  the 
pleasure  they  will  realize  in  the  growth  and 
fruition  of  their  plants.  Beautify  home. 
It  is  the  cheapest,  simplest,  easiest  way  to 
multiply  home  pleasures,  and  there  are  none 
so  poor  as  to  be  forbidden  their  enjoyment. 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BY  WM.  NOETLING. 


EVERY  now  and  then  our  State  Normal 
Schools  receive,  at  the  hands  of  their 
critics,  what  may  seem  rather  severe  hand- 
ling. Those,  however,  who  thus  so  freely 
express  their  opinion  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  these  schools,  are  not  generally 
enemies  of  Normal  instruction  ;  <5n  the  con- 
trary, many  of  them  are  among  its  warmest 
friends,  and  simply  expose  what  they  con- 
sider defects  in  the  system  or  in  the  way  it 
is  carried  out  in  some  of  the  schools. 

Most  of  the  criticisms  appear  to  come 
from  persons  unacquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  schools ;  but  while  some  of  their  as- 
sertions may  be  prompted  by  prejudice 
against  a  particular  school  or  some  of  its 
graduates,  most  of  the  statements  in  regard 
to  the  defects  of  the  schools  seem  to  have 
truth  on  their  side,  and  appear,  too^  to  have 
come  from  honest  conviction. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  schools  are 
not  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  they 
were  established  ;  their  defects  are  too  glar- 
ing to  permit  of  successful  concealment; 
and  perhaps  also  no  other  persons  are  so 
well  aware  of  these  defects  as  some  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  schools  in  the 
capacity  of  instructors. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  relates  to  the 
professional  work,  particularly  to  the  prac- 
tice teaching.  The  time  devoted  to  this  at 
most  of  the  schools  is  declared  insufficient 
to  prepare  teachers  for  skillful  and  success- 
ful school  room  work.  Forty-five  minutes 
a  day  for  twenty-one  weeks,  it  is  said,  would 
not  even  qualify  a  person  for  one  of  the  sim- 
plest trades,  and  yet  this  is  all  the  time 
some  think  necessary  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  public  schools.  True,  much  depends 
upon  what  is  mecant  by  teaching.  If  assign- 
ing pages  of  text-books  and  hearing  them 
recited,  are  believed  to  constitute  it,  then 
twenty-one  forty-five  minute  periods,  or 
even  less  time,  may  be  sufficient  to  make 
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preparation  for  it ;  but  if  it  comprehends  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  children,  the  selection 
and  adaptation  of  the  material  to  be  used  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  and  ''the  stimulation 
of  mental  activity,"  then,  in  most  cases, 
twice  the  present  minimum  time  will  not 
suffice  to  do  it. 

Last  year,  an  article,  headed  "  Pennsyl- 
vania Normal  Schools/'  appeared  in  one  of 
the  New  York  school  journals,  in  which  its 
writer,  a  Pennsylvanian,  said  :  "  A  bright 
boy  or  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  after 
having  finished  a  common  school,  may  at- 
tend one  of  our  State  Normal  schools,  and 
graduate  from  it  in  two  years,  doing  two 
full  years  of  academic  work,  and  edging  in 
six  months  to  a  year's  part- work  in  theory 
and  practice.  There  is  not  sij^  months  of 
pure,  undivided  training  for  the  profession. 
Academic  work  goes  along  to  the  end,  and 
with  the  majority,  if  not  with  all,  who  at- 
tend the  Normal  Schools,  the  academic 
work  is  the  sure  thing,  and  the  professional 
training  the  chance." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  quotation  cer- 
tainly knew  the  actual  state  of  things  as 
found  in  most  of  the  schools,  if  not  in  all 
of  them.  He  might  further  have  said,  that 
the  large  amount  of  "so-called  academic 
work  left  for  the  senior  year,"  and  its  sing- 
ular distribution,  or  arrangement,  at  some 
of  the  schools — not  only  weakens,  but  ma- 
terially cripples,  the  professional  work. 

The  same  writer  also  says:  " In  our  dis- 
trict— and  we  have  one  of  the  best  Normal 
Schools  in  the  State — about  fifty  are  turned 
out  each  year,  many  of  them  to  make  sad 
failures."  "Sad  failures,"  and  "many  of 
them  !"  If  many  of  the  graduates  of  "  one 
of  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  the  State" 
make  "sad  failures,"  what  must  those  do  who 
graduate  from  the  poorest  of  them? 

In  some  branches,  the  preparation  for  the 
senior  class  is  not  unfrcquently  very  imper- 
fect. Penmanship,  drawing^  reading,  and 
English  composition,  among  the  most  im- 
portant  branches  in  a  teacher's  preparatory 
course,  are  passed  over,  in  the  examination, 
as  apparently  at  least  of  too  little  moment 
to  deserve  much  attention.  The  little  stress 
laid  upon  these  studies,  when  their  signifi- 
cance is  taken  into  consideration,  makes  that 
frequently  placed  upon  the  mathematical 
branches  seem  not  a  little  unreasonable, 
too  \  when  one  takes  into  account  the  gen- 
eral disciplinary  value  of  the  latter  branches, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  be  rated 
so  high,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  in  some 
way  they  atone  for  the  deficiences  of  the 


other  branches,  or  perhaps  because  they  are 
more  easily  taught  and  examined. 

Fitness  to  enter  the  training  department 
of  a  Normal  School,  does  not,  however,  de- 
pend alone  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  of 
a  subject  on  applicant  possesses,  but  fully  as 
much  upon  its  form  or  kind.  Knowing  a 
thing  is  important,  but  how  it  is  known  is 
none  the  less  so,  and  an  examination  for 
teaching  should  test  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

Our  object  is  to  point  out  defects  in 
the  management  of  the  Normal  Schoob, 
and  to  suggest  remedies  for  them,  though  it 
is  but  justice  to  these  schools  to  say,  that 
the  same  criticism  does  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  of  them. 


MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 


BY  JULIA  M.  DEWEY. 


IT  is  often  urged  that  manners,  as  well  as 
morals,  in  the  schools  should  be  incul- 
cated by  the  unconscious  influence  of  a  good 
and  refined  teacher.  Such  an  opinion  is 
not  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  most  people 
who  have  pondered  the  subject  are  prepared 
to  go  still  further,  and  assert  that  manners 
and  morals  are  worthy  to  be  given  a  place 
in  every  school  curriculum,  and  thus  to  be 
taught  formally  and  definitely.  It  is  related 
that  two  of  the  principal  native  tribes  of 
Brazil  had  no  word  in  their  vocabulary  ex- 
pressing thanks  or  gratitude,  because  the 
feeling  represented  by  these  words  had  no 
existence  in  their  minds.  We  may  with 
justice  infer  that  the  outward  lack  of  defer- 
ence, respect,  and  reverence  which  charac- 
terizes the  age  is  but  a  sign  of  the  lack 
within.  There  is  no  feeling  to  prompt  to 
fine  manners,  and  if  one  should  question 
children  and  young  people  he  would  often 
find  their  vocabulary  as  deficient  as  that  of 
the  tribes  above  referred  to,  in  language 
pertaining  to  definite  virtues. 

So  closely  connected  are  the  two  subjects 
of  manners  and  morals,  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  them  separately.  Manners  are  the 
outgrowth  of  morals,  but  they  should  not  be 
termed,  as  by  the  French,  "  minor  morals." 
Whately  comes  nearer  the  truth  when  he 
says,  "  Manners  are  the  shadows  of  great 
virtues."  Reference  is  of  course  made  to 
that  genuine  courtesy  which  springs  from  a 
well-governed  heart  and  a  cultivated  mind, 
but  even  many  conventionalties  which  are 
looked  upon  as  absurd  restrictions,  if  inves- 
tigated, will  be  found  to  be  based  on  moral 
principles  and  common  sense. 
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The  probable  cause  of  the  neglect  of  for- 
mal moral  training  in  the  public  schools  is 
the  fear  of  trenching  upon  sectarianism,  but 
it  is  possible  to  teach  morals  to  young  chil- 
dren without  offending  the  most  straitened 
of  any  sect.  Whatever  may  be  the  solution 
of  this  problem  with  reference  to  the  higher 
grades,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lower.  Who  can  object  to  the 
inculcation  of  principles  of  justice,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  kindness,  politeness,  purity, 
self-control,  etc.?  If  it  is  said  this  should  be 
an  accompaniment  of  the  intellectual  train- 
ing, no  one  will  dispute  it;  but  besides  the  un- 
conscious absorption  of  moral  ideas,  children 
should  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  vir- 
tues, which  only  formal  teaching  can  furnish. 
The  formal  teaching  will  also  tend  to  make 
the  subject  of  morals  more  highly  esteemed 
by  the  young.  The  means  and  methods  of 
instruction  in  this  subject  should  be  of  the 
simplest  kind.  Formal  teaching  by  no 
means  implies  "lecturing.**  The  memor- 
izing of  maxims  embodying  moral  truths, 
talks  about  these  maxims,  stories  in  verse 
or  prose  selected  for  the  lessons  they  teach, 
talks  of  actual  incidents  of  school  life,  and 
simple  instruction  in  good  manners,  are  the 
means  to  be  used  with  little  children.  As 
for  methods,  the  more  of  the  fireside  and 
the  less  of  school  tasks  in  these  lessons,  the 
better.  The  prime  object  of  these  first 
lessons  is  to  awaken  the  moral  sense.  Chil- 
dren should  be  led  to  talk  freely  as  they 
would  at  home,  and  teachers  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  make  application  of 
what  has  been  taught.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
give  a  lesson  of  this  kind  and  never  refer  to 
it  afterward.  As  children  grow  older,  les- 
sons should  be  given  in  the  same  familiar 
way,  the  only  formality  being  that  terms 
are  taught.  For  instance,  children  should 
be  made  to  understand  such  terms  as  punc- 
tual, honest,  generous,  obedient,  etc. 

Success  in  this  mode  of  giving  lessons  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  teacher's  com- 
mand of  language,  and  on  a  peculiar  mag- 
netic power.  Bain  says :  **  Without  a  certain 
compass  of  expression,  and  that  well  directed 
to  the  purpose,  no  one  can  to  hope  produce 
deep  moral  impression  by  mere  teaching. 
This  is  the  reason  why  so  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  average  school  teacher,  work- 
ing in  his  own  strength.  It  is  only  by  being 
provided  with  good  and  suitable  compositions 
to  be  made  use  of  in  his  teaching,  that  he 
can  exert  any  good  and  lasting  influence." 
Thus  it  is  better  that  teachers  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  carefully  arranged  series  of 
Icbsons  on   morals,  and  carefully  selected 


memory  gems,  short  readings,  etc.  Mem- 
ory gems  should  be  thoroughly  committed. 
A  moral  lesson  once  a  week  may,  if  time  is, 
lacking,  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
language  lesson  also.  Lessons  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  politeness  may  be  given,  the 
same  as  on  the  moral  subjects,  but  the  ap- 
plications of  these  lessons  are  so  many  and 
varied,  it  is  best  to  carefully  select  and  clas- 
sify them,  that  they  may  be  given  with  pro- 
priety as  well  as  with  system.  The  manner 
items  may  be  made  to  alternate  with  mem- 
orizing of  maxims,  and  one  thus  serve  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  other.  Two  or 
three  minutes  daily,  spent  in  this  way,  will 
amount  to  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  will  not  add  perceptibly  to  the 
already  overburdened  curriculum  of  most 

public  schools.  American  Teacher, 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


THE  announcement  by  cable  recently 
that  Matthew  Arnold  had  suddenly  been 
stricken  down  by  death  fell  as  a  great  sor- 
row upon  the  hearts  of  those  of  our  country- 
men who  had  known  and  loved  him,  and 
by  all  men  of  gentle  culture  it  was  received 
with  feelings  of  profound  regret.  It  seemed 
but  the  other  day  that  Matthew  Arnold  was 
among  us,  an  honored  guest,  a  strong,  earn- 
est man,  sentient  with  the  brightest  and 
most  vigorous  thought  of  to-day,  touching 
the  world  with  the  so  potent  wand  of  his 
many-sided  genius,  and  eager  to  help  it  for- 
ward upon  a  sincerer,  more  beautiful  way. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  death  the  news- 
papers of  this  country,  from  Maine  to  New 
Mexico,  were  discussing  with  some  heat  and 
with  more  or  less  fairness,  Matthew  Arnold's 
latest  criticism  of  America.  He  had  gone 
up  and  down  the  land,  and  had  found  much 
to  admire  and  respect  in  it,  but  he  had  also 
found  some  things  which  he  did  not  admire. 
But  let  it  be,  in  all  fairness,  said  that  the 
worst  fault  he  ascribed  to  this  country  was 
that  it  was  uninteresting. 

To  be  dull  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  serious 
offense,  but  the  mind  and  eye  educated,  ac- 
customed, from  birth  to  death,  to  history 
written  in  noble  monuments,  in  walled  towns, 
in  towers,  palaces  and  castles,  the  ruins  of 
which  even  are  alive  and  picturesque  with 
story ;  living  in  a  country  where  the  trees 
are  all  planted,  and  where  the  living  sit  in 
their  shade,  and  eat  of  the  fruits  thereof, 
nor  vainly  wait,  as  we  do  here,  for  the  trees 
to  be  planted,  the  shade  to  expand,  the 
fruit  to  ripen  ;  used  to  a  society  created  and 
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maintained  in  wealth  and  culture  by  fixed 
laws  and  the  gathering  grace  and  force  of 
centuries ;  his  mind  steeped  in  the  spirit  of 
the  noblest  art  of  the  world,  formed  and 
colored  by  its  rarest,  sweetest,  most  virile 
literature,  and  living  under  the  rule  of  polit- 
ical institutions  in  which  that  which  was  to 
him  the  worthy  "remnant"  alone  domin- 
ated the  mass — what  wonder  was  it  that 
Matthew  Arnold  should  think  this  country 
not  wholly  interesting?  He  could  not  see 
it,  broad  and  far-seeing  as  was  his  mind,  as 
we  see  it.  But  the  heart  of  the  man  beat 
none  the  less  kindly  toward  u*?.  He  counted 
his  friends  among  us  by  hundreds  or  thous- 
ands, and  was  sincere  in  his  friendship  for 
them. 

It  is  not  only  England,  it  is  the  English- 
speaking  world,  the  whole  world  of  letters, 
which  loses  in  the  death  of  Matthew  Arnold 
one  of  its  stateliest  ornaments ;  for  he  was 
probably,  all  things  considered,  its  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters.  He  had  de- 
servedly achieved  fame  as  a  scholar,  poet, 
theologian,  philosopher  and  critic.  As  the 
latter,  Matthew  Arnold  stood  pre-eminent; 
on  the  day  he  died  he  stood  first  of  all  among 
critics.  A  critic,  by  custom,  should  be  a 
sour  and  surly  roan,  but  Matthew  Arnold 
was  not  that;  his  nature  was  singularly 
sweet  and  gentle,  and  though  in  his  later 
years  he  waged  war  upon  some  accepted 
dogmas,  his  craving  was  for  peace  in  this 
troublous  world,  and  his  trust  was  in  the 
growth  of  "sweetness  and  light"  and  in 
the  final  exaltation  of  the  "remnant"  of 
true  and  good  men  and  women. 

He  did  not  lack  sympathy,  as  it  has  been 
said  he  did,  with  and  for  the  struggling 
masses;  he  only  feared  the  supremacy  of 
ignorance  and  vicQ  in  the  world.  He 
looked  to  the  few  great  minds  and  noble, 
sweet  and  gentle  souls  of  it,  to  lift  up  the 
mass  to  their  sublimer  height.  That  he 
sometimes  lacked  faith  in  their  doing  it, 
that  he  was  sometimes  unable  to  break 
through  his  environments  and  see  the  Spirit 
of  God  working  under,  in  and  through  the 
world,  and  that  he  sometimes  failed  to  see 
that  in  the  economy  of  Providence  there 
are  no  accidents,  but  a  plan  perfect  in  de- 
sign, more  perfect  in  execution  than  he 
dreamed  or  knew,  is  true;  but  his  very  error 
was  the  sequence  of  his  earnest,  anxious  love 
of  man.  If  ever  man  was,  Matthew  Arnold 
was,  a  lover  of  his  kind  ;  a  greater  genius, 
but  curiously  like  in  thought  and  feeling  to 
that  other  Englibhman,  Charles  Kingsley. 
The  loss  of  such  a  man,  of  a  genius  so  bril- 
liant and  vigorous,  of  a  manhood  so  truth- 


ful and  brave,  is  the  loss  of  mankind,  and 
one  which  cannot  readily  be  over-estimated. 
The  minor  writings  of  Mr.  Arnold  are  so 
many  as  to  be  beyond  the  naming  in  any 
brief  reference  to  his  life  and  works,  but 
probably  the  very  last  of  them  was  con- 
tributed to  the  yet  unpublished  May  number 
of  an  American  magazine,  the  Century^  be- 
ing "An  address  delivered  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster,  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1888,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memo- 
rial window"  to  the  poet  Milton,  the  gift 
of  an  American.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the 
strength  and  distinctness  of  his  personality, 
bore  striking  resemblance  to  his  renowned 
father,  Thomas  Arnold,  once  head  master 
of  Rugby,  whose  influence  as  a  teacher  is 
still  felt  in  every  school  in  England  or 
America  in  which  a  man  of  mind  is  the 
teacher.  Matthew  Arnold  largely  inherited 
the  genius  which  gave  him  so  distinguished 

a  place  among  men.  Philadelphia  Ledger, 


FORESTRY  AND  TREE-CULTURE 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT   READ   BEFORE   DIRECTORS*    ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF  SCHUYLKILL   COUNTY. 

THE  following  preamble  and  resolution 
was  presented  by  Major  Levi  Huber  in 
the  convention  of  the  Directors'  Associa- 
tion held  at  Shenandoah,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  A  knowledge  of  Forestry  and 
Tree-Culture  is  of  great  importance  to  every 
citizen  in  this  county,  where  so  little  attention 
has  heretofore  been  given  to  its  influence  upon 
rainfall,  water-supply  of  large  towns  and  cities, 
agricultural  products,  and  upon  National  econ- 
omy; therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Public  School  Directors 
of  Schuylkill  county,  in  convention  met,  ap- 
prove and  recommend  the  introduction  of  books 
and  papers  imparting  such  knowledge  into  all 
our  schools  as  supplementary  reading,  prepara- 
tory to  its  being  made  a  legal  branch  of  the 
Common  School  curriculum. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  three,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Levi 
Huber,  R.  A.  Wilder,  and  G.  W.  Johnston, 
said  committee,  to  report  to  the  next  con- 
vention. The  committee  have  had  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  it  under  consideration,  and 
ask  leave  to  present  the  following  report : 

Forty  years  ago  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylva- 
nia were  still  thickly  covered  with  a  great 
variety  of  forest  trees,  which  had  taken  a 
century  of  undisturbed  growth  to  mature. 
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They  embraced  the  most  valuable  kinds  for 
general  use,  such  as  yellow  and  pitch  pine, 
hemlock,  white  pine,  oaks,  maples,  ash  and 
poplars,  and  where  the  early  clearings  had 
been  made,  chestnut  and  hickory  flourished 
as  a  second  growth,  to  hide  the  great  un- 
sightly gaps  made  by  the  relentless  and 
wasteful  swing  of  the  woodman's  axe,  which 
never  ceased  to  resound  among  the  hills  and 
along  the  quiet  valleys  till  the  last  old  tree 
had  fallen  on  the  confines  of  a  barren  waste. 
The  later  products  of  the  rocky  declivities 
and  richer  bottom  lands  bordering  the 
creeks  and  rivulets  ultimately  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  now,  standing  upon  the  high- 
est points  of  any  one  of  the  long  ranges  of 
parallel  mountains,  in  certain  localities,  the 
observer  can  nowhere  see  a  living  tree  to 
enliven  the  barren  landscape.  A  low  growth 
of  shrub  oaks,  and  the  dead  trunks  of  fire- 
scarred  trees,  are  the  only  things  which  meet 
his  view,  except  the  mining  towns  and 
blackened  collieries,  and  the  long  trains  of 
cars  bearing  the  product  of  the  mines  to  the 
distant  markets. 

Where  sunny  streams  meandered  under 
green  foliage,  between  grassy  banks,  and 
the  speckled  trout  rippled  the  surface  in 
search  of  its  prey,  he  sees  a  dark  serpentine 
form  dragging  its  loathsome  way  through 
the  valley,  and  consuming  every  green 
thing.  Its  poisonous  breath  is  alike  fatal  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  contaminating 
the  purest  springs  and  filling  the  atmosphere 
with  exhalations  which  would  be  rendered 
comparatively  harmless  if  the  forest  labora- 
tory were  permitted  to  resume  operations  as 
nature  designed  it. 

What  enormous  waste  has  followed  the 
removal  of  the  immense  forests  of  this 
country !  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  growth  has  been  utilized  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind.  Like  every  other  gift  na- 
ture has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation,  the  forests  have  been 
ruthlessly  cut  down  and  left  to  decay,  after 
culling  out  such  portions  as  satisfied  present 
wants.  These  selections  have  never  aver- 
aged ten  per  cent,  of  the  full  product  of  the 
land.  If  in  later  years  more  economy  has 
been  practiced  here,  those  who  traversed 
these  woods  thirty-five  years  ago  met  with 
thousands  of  noble  white  pines  which  had 
been  felled  by  "shingle  thieves,"  and  left 
to  rot  where  they  fell  because  they  would 
not  split  freely.  The  path  of  the  engineer 
and  surveyor  was  obstructed  in  every  direc- 
tion by  these  Vandals,  who,  if  they  had 
been  properly  instructed  in  early  life,  would 
never  have  been   guilty  of  such   reckless 


waste  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
in  the  property. 

The  entire  removal  of  such  immense  for- 
est areas  has  been  productive  of  disastrous 
consequences  in  disturbing  the  rainfall  and 
increasing  the  duration  of  summer  droughts. 
Whenever  the  forest  growth  is  kept  to  a  nat- 
ural standard  the  rainfall  is  retained  by  the 
large  roots  of  lofty  trees  and  the  accumu- 
lated fall  of  autumn  leaves — the  evapora- 
tion of  the  earth's  moisture  being  retarded 
by  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees — from  year 
to  year  and  sinks  into  the  earth,  to  be  carried 
by  percolation  through  small  passages  in  the 
ground  to  feed  mountain  springs,  or  the 
little  brooklets  that  run  laughing  down 
the  hilly  slopes  to  join  the  shining  waters 
which  flow  through  the  deep  valleys  and 
green  meadows.  A  large  portion  is  taken  up 
by  the  minute  fibres  of  the  roots  and  forced 
up  the  trunks  of  trees  into  the  foliage  and 
through  the  organic  structure  of  the  leaves, 
and  is  breathed,  as  it  were,  into  the  atmos- 
phere to  keep  it  moist  and  cool.  During 
this  operation  the  noxious  gases  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  absorbed  by  the  dense  foliage 
of  the  forests,  and  a  double  blessing  con- 
ferred upon  thoughtless  and  negligent  man. 
The  dwarfed  growth  which  follows  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  presents  none  of  these 
advantages.  The  scrub  oak  compares,  in 
pumping  power,  with  the  lofty  tree  a  cen- 
tury old,  as  a  garden  squirt  with  a  Cornish 
pumping  engine.  The  atmosphere  surround- 
ing heavily-wooded  districts  is  kept  moist 
by  these  processes,  and  destructive  droughts 
are  almost  unknown.  If  the  usual  showers 
are  long  delayed,  the  moisture  given  out 
from  the  trees  is  condensed  by  the  cooler 
nights,  and  falls  in  the  form  of  dew  upon 
the  ripening  fields  and  refreshes  the  crops 
that  were  feeling  the  power  of  the  fierce 
midday  sun,  shining  down  through  cloudless 
skies. 

The  rainfall  is  greatest  in  wide-extended 
areas  of  old  forests,  and  least  in  all  the  tree- 
less districts  of  the  world.  Streams  which 
are  fed  by  the  rivulets  flowing  froth  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  old  woods  are  even  in  their 
flow;  and  if  the  mill-wheel  ever  stands  idle 
for  the  want  of  water  to  turn  it,  the  pause 
is  regarded  by  the  miller's  boys  in  the  light 
of  a  blessing,  as  it  enables  them  to  lie 
off  for  repairs  or  "go  upstream  fishing." 
On  the  treeless  prairies  of  the  West  all 
the  streams  dry  up  in  the  summer,  or  are 
reduced  to  mere  shining  threads  stretched 
along  the  lowest  parts  of  the  wide  river  beds 
that  were  scooped  out  by  the  wild,  turbulent 
waters  that  came  from  melting  snows  in  the  « 
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high  mountain  districts  and  the  blinding 
rains  that  sweep  over  the  wastes  of  wild 
sage  during  the  rainy  seasons. 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  forests  in 
Schuylkill  county  has  been  keenly  felt  in  the 
agricultural  districts  in  producing  longer 
droughts  and  lessening  the  value  of  products, 
and  in  all  parts  causing  a  great  scarcity  of 
pure  water  for  domestic  and  manufacturing 
.  purposes.  The  summer  flow  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill river  is  said  to  have  fallen  to  one-half 
its  former  quantity,  making  a  loss  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gallons  in 
every  twenty-four  hours.  These  measure- 
ments are  taken  at  Fairmount  dam,  and  show 
the  effects  of  reduced  rainfall  in  all  its  trib- 
utaries; but  we  all  know  how  nearly  dry 
the  beds  of  the  streams  are  in  these  moun- 
tains and  valleys  in  the  later  summer  and 
autumn.  The  most  marked  effect  of  the 
falling  off  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill is  felt  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  not 
only  in  the  reduced  quantity  for  use,  but  in 
the  results  from  pouring  the  maximum 
drainage  of  the  manufactories  and  towns  on 
its  borders  into  one-half  the  former  quantity 
of  water.  Any  one  can  understand  how 
vastly  it  would  improve  the  water  given  the 
Philadelphians  to  drink  if  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  gallons  of.  pure  mountain 
water  were  added  every  twenty-four  hours 
to  the  present  supply.  After  all  that  has 
been,  or  can  be,  said  upon  that  subject  in 
favor  of  other  sources  of  supply  for  that 
great  city  and  suburbs,  is  not  the  upper 
Schuylkill  the  real  source?  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  th^  upper  Dela- 
ware region  will  be  denuded  of  its  forests, 
and  subject  to  all  the  serious  objections 
raised  against  the  Schuylkill  as  a  source  of 
water  supply  for  large  cities.  But  the  same 
principles  govern  this  question  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  and  the  world,  and  any  rule 
of  action  will  apply  as  well  to  the  Delaware 
as  the  Schuylkill. 

We  have  lost  our  forests,  and  must  try  to 
regain  them.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It 
is  a  principle  of  common  law  that  no  one 
can  exercise  any  right  of  property  to  the 
injury  of  another.  The  rights  of  eminent 
domain  exist  in  the  State,  but  it  cannot  take 
.private  property  without  making  compensa- 
tion. As  time  passes  and  the  rights  of  com- 
munities receive  clearer  recognition,  we  may 
well  pause  and  consider  whether  individuals 
have  the  right  to  denude  the  mountains  of 
forests  for  the  mere  timber  that  is  merchant- 
able, and  work  such  irreparable  injury  to 
whole  communities  by  leaving  the  barren- 
ness they  have  caused  to  be  swept  by  annual 


forest  fires  that  prevent  all  chance  of  re- 
growth.  Had  the  evils  of  the  prevailing 
systems  of  waste  of  all  of  nature's  bountiful 
gifts  been  foreseen  and  well  considered  from 
the  beginning,  the  State  would,  no  doubt, 
have  granted  provisional  titles  which  would 
have  guarded  the  rights  of  communities  and 
protected  the  vast  stores  of  forest  and  min- 
eral products  for  the  use  of  her  citizens  for 
centuries  to  come. 

The  wonderful  provision  of  nature  in  re- 
production of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is 
too  well  known  to  need  comment.  The 
humblest  field  flower,  as  well  as  the  loftiest 
tree,  has  this  power  to  leave  its  life  behind 
when  it  has  reached  the  bound  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  ripened  seed  has  most  tender  care 
till  the  germ  is  ready  for  the  moisture,  light 
and  air  that  cause  it  to  attain  perfection. 
In  the  silence  of  the  solemn  woods  on  an 
autumn  day  you  hear  the  acorns  and  nuts 
drop  to  the  ground;  the  leaves  fall  and 
cover  them,  and  over  these  the  winter  snows 
are  spread  like  a  white  shroud,  and  all  is 
still  as  death.  The  long,  dreary  winter 
period  passes,  and  the  hand  of  genial 
spring  removes  the  shroud ;  the  warm  south 
wind  rufiles  the  leaves  and  lifts  them  gently 
from  the  germs  which  are  starting  from  the 
breaking  shells ;  soon  the  beginnings  of 
foliage  appear  and  expand  into  well-deflned 
leaves,  and  the  promise  of  a  new  forest 
growth  is  well  established.  But  alas  I  some 
luckless  boy  has  fired  off  a  gun  with  more 
paper  than  powder,  and  the  wanton  breeze 
has  kindled  it  into  a  flame ;  or  a  locomotive, 
having  a  rent  spark-arrester,  has  swept  up 
the  mountain  railroad  with  its  heavy  burden 
and  scattered  fire  in  every  direction.  The 
serpent  flames  creep  along  the  mountain 
side  and  All  the  air  with  smoke  by  day  and 
throw  a  red  glare  upon  the  skies  at  night, 
and  men  and  boys  look  on  and  all  say  *'  How 
beautiful,"  but  no  one  moves  to  arrest  their 
progress,  and  the  young  trees  are  scarred  and 
ruined ;  the  germs  which  had  been  so  ten- 
derly cared  for  are  dead,  and  all  of  nature's 
efibrtsat  tree-planting  are  rendered  abortive. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  will 
continue  for  ages,  unless  new  thoughts  are 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men  and  they 
are  educated  to  broader  views  of  the  duties 
of  individuals  and  the  rights  of  communi- 
ties. Much  has  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  papers  of  scientific  investi- 
gators rarely  And  readers  among  the  class 
of  people  who  come  into  direct  contact  with 
the  causes  of  the  evils  complained  of;  and 
until  a  popular  sentiment  against  the  van- 
dalism of   careless  or  mischievous    forest 
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burning  is  created,  there  is  little  hope  of 
effecting  the  radical  changes  desired.  The 
old  become  callous  and  are  not  easily  influ- 
enced to  change  thought  or  action,  though 
they  may  see  clearly  the  evils  resulting  from 
any  given  practices.  With  the  young  it  is 
different ;  they  can  be  educated  to  embrace 
new  doctrines,  and  to  pursue  objects  in  life 
entirely  different  from  those  to  which  their 
fathers  were  accustomed.  They  can  be 
trained  to  assist  nature  in  crowning  our  hills 
and  mountains  with  forests  as  useful  and 
grand  as  those  of  a  century  ago.  Teach 
them  to  regard  the  old  oaks  and  lofty  pines 
and  broad-spreading  elms  as  a  part  of  a 
common  inheritance  which  they  are  to  guard 
and  transmit  to  their  offspring  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  for  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  add  to  their  personal  wealih. 

When  trees  have  reached  maturity,  let 
them  be  removed  and  converted  to  useful 
purposes,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the 
least  injury  to  younger  growth.  A  course 
of  instruction  in  forestry  and  tree-planting 
is  more  important  than  any  other  branch  of 
industrial  education,  and  it  has  this  advan-. 
tage  over  others,  that  it  requires  no  costly 
structures,  no  skilled  demonstrators  with 
expensive  apparatus,  to  show  how  the  work 
is  to  be  done.  Such  knowledge  should  not 
be  confined  to  boys,  for  girls  can  learn  it 
with  equal  advantage  and  profit.  The 
skill  requisite  to  cultivate  successfully  a  few 
flowers  to  adorn  the  garden  borders  will  en- 
able them  to  plant  and  rear  the  largest  for- 
est trees  for  purposes  of  shade  or  the  value 
of  their  timber  when  they  have  attained  ma- 
turity. This  study  will  give  to  both  sexes  a 
greater  love  of  rural  life,  and  make  them 
contented  to  dwell  among  these  voiceless 
companions  of  their  youth.  Nearly  every 
farm  has  some  portion  of  land  unfitted  for 
ordinary  agricultural  purposes  which  could 
be  pro^tably  planted  with  trees  that  would 
yield  a  handsome  return  for  shade  trees  for 
transplanting,  or  for  hoop-poles  to  be  used 
in  cooperage  of  various  kinds.  A  single 
acre,  properly  planted  and  cared  for,  will 
yield  enormous  profits  in  a  few  years,  and  it 
only  requires  the  discrimination  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  to  induce  many  a  boy 
and  girl,  whether  in  school  or  on  the  farm, 
to  put  it  into  practice. 

If,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  Germans, 
taking  advantage  of  our  wasteful  habits  and 
negligence  in  reproduction,  are  planting 
and  cultivating  trees  to  supply  our  future 
wants,  it  is  time  for  us  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter and  aid  the  operations  of  nature  in  re- 
clothing  these  mountains  with  a  magnificent 


flora,  by  preventing  the  devastation  of  an- 
nual forest  fires.  This  can  be  done  by  cul- 
tivating a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  ex- 
tinguishing these  fires  as  soon  as  they  break 
out,  without  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the 
property,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  all  run 
to  a  fire  now  without  knowing  or  thinking 
whose  house  is  burning,  whether  that  of  an 
enemy  or  a  friend. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  hardly  any  subject  of  national  economy 
is  more  important  than  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  humiliating  to  us 
us  a  nation,  with  all  our  boasted  wide-awake 
qualities  and  free  institutions  of  learning,  if 
we  should  be  compelled  to  turn  to  the  mon- 
archies of  the  Old  World  for  timber  to  build 
and  finish  our  ships  I  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  iron  and  steel  for  naval  and  architec- 
tural structures,  we  cannot  do  without  tim- 
ber in  our  wide  domain,  subject  to  such 
varying  climatic  changes,  and  if  we  will  not 
grow  it,  we  must  turn  to  those  who  wisely 
take  advantage  of  our  weakness,  and  plant 
and  grow  the  trees  we  need,  to  increase  their 
revenues. 

If  our  government  had  in  the  beginning 
reserved,  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union,  a 
portion  of  the  forests  for  national  purposes, 
and  made  it  a  condition  in  the  admission  of 
new  States  that  a  portion  of  territory  should 
be  reserved  forever  for  timber  uses  of  the 
Nation,  as  a  source  of  unalterable  revenue, 
no  taxation  would  have  been  necessary  for 
its  support.  This  should  have  been  a  part 
of  the  organic  law,  so  that  no  act  of  Con- 
gress could  ever  have  given  the  right  to 
sharpers  to  trespass  on  these  reservations. 
There  are  great  areas  of  territory  awaiting 
admission  as  future  States,  and  it  may  be  in 
the  wisdom  and  searching  thought  of  future 
statesmanship  to  embrace  some  such  condi- 
tions in  the  act  admitting  them. 

We  cannot,  however,  wait  for  the  growth 
of  a  statesmanship  broad  enough  and  just 
enough  to  provide  for  the  rights  of  genera- 
tions unborn.  We  must  look  to  the  present, 
and  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done  to- 
wards laying  the  foundation  of  a  better  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  this  regard,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  carry  it  into  practical  effect. 
Arbor  Days  have  done  something  towards 
awakening  an  interest  in  tree-planting,  but 
the  movement,  as  yet,  partakes  too  much  of 
a  holiday  exercise  to  bring  about,  of  itself, 
very  important  practical  results.  When  the 
speeches  are  made,  and  the  cadence  of  the 
music  has  died  upon  the  air,  and  the  earth 
has  been  leveled  about  the  roots  of  our  trees, 
teachers  and  pupils  are  prone  to  leave  them 
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to  their  fate,  because  another  Arbor  Day 
can  replant  such  as  do  not  grow.  Nor 
does  the  day  excite  sufficient  interest  in  the 
rural  districts  where  the  prevailinp^  senti- 
ment favors  the  removal  of  trees  instead  of 
planting  them. 

In  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  wonder- 
ful uses  of  growing  trees  in  purifying  the  at- 
mosphere, apart  from  their  value  for  fuel 
and  timber,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
one  will  make  much  effort  to  increase  their 
number,  or  cultivate  those  already  planted. 
The  thoughtless  tramp  who  kindles  a  fire  at 
root  of  a  valuable  tree  to  warm  his  worthless 
body,  is  not  so  much  worse  than  we  who 
gaze  with  delight  upon  hundreds  of  acres 
of  flame,  without  a  movement  to  limit  its 
devastation. 

Since  Arbor  Days  have  now  the  sanction 
of  the  State  government,  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction^  may  not  these* 
latter,  with  propriety,  be  asked  to  extend 
the  influences  of  their  suggestions  to  prac- 
tical planting  on  the  farms  in  the  State,  and 
the  better  protection  of  the  forests  from  the 
scourge  of  annual  fires?  In  the  absence  of 
specific  laws  upon  the  subject,  making  for- 
estry and  tree- culture  a  legal  branch  of  the 
common*  school  curriculum,  free  reading 
matter  relating  to  the  subject  might  be  in- 
troduced  as  supplementary  reading  for  pu- 
pils. The  cost  of  this  would  be  trifling  be- 
cause it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  pages  in 
binding ;  a  small  newspaper  sheet  folded  in 
quarto  would  answer  every  purpose,  and 
might  be  issued  a  month  or  two  before  each 
Arbor  Day  so  as  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
best  work  in  Spring  and  Autumn  planting. 

If  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  laws  au- 
thorizing this  to.  be  done,  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  next  legislature  to  confer  the  au- 
thority upon  the  State  Snperintendent  and 
make  an  appropriation  therefor,  or  add 
enough  to  the  appropriation  for  Common 
Schools  to  cover  these  and  kindred  expenses. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  Department  to  furnish 
such  supplementary  reading  matter  for  the 
public  schools ;  but  how  eUe  are  pupils  to 
obtain  sufficient  information  to  render  Ar- 
bor Days  of  special  value?  It  was  a  grand 
step  forward  to  appoint  such  days  and  re- 
commend that  directors,  teachers  and  pu- 
pils observe  them  by  planting  trees  in  school 
grounds,  accompanied  by  appropriate  exer 
cises  to  impress  the  minds  of  pupils  with  the 
importance  of  the  work.  How  many  of  the 
schools  of  thu  great  Commonwealth  have 
given  any  attention  whatever  to  M^^^days? 
It  18  true  that  many  trees  have  been  planted 


as  a  result  of  the  appointment  of  these  days, 
but  in  most  cases  no  exercises  were  held, 
and  in  many  localities  ^he  trees  received 
very  little  attention  afterwards.  If  full  re- 
ports had  been  made  to  the  Department,  it 
would  be  found  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  all  the  schools  engaged  in  tree  planting 
on  those  days.  This  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  directors  and  teachers  detracts  noth- 
ing from  the  value  of  Arbor  Days  as  factors 
in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State. 
It  only  shows  the  want  of  specific  object  in 
the  recommendation.  If  the  idea  of  indus- 
trial training,  with  proof  of  the  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  forestry  and  tree-culture, 
could  be  impressed  on  the  community,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  day. 

The  dissemination  of  practical  knowledge 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Public 
Schools  will  do  more  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  agency.  If  we  wait  for  public 
sentiment  to  grow  of  itself,  we  will  find  all 
the  years  of  the  future  as  barren  of  results 
as  the  past  has  been.  Fires  will  continue  to 
sweep  over  the  mountains  and  consume  the 
young  trees  struggling  to  tear  themselves 
from  the  barren  waste.  The  melting  snows 
and  summer  rains  will  continue  to  rush 
into  swollen  streams  and  go  in  mad  haste  to 
the  distant  sea.  Drouths  will  follow,  and 
the  parched  fields  and  drooping  foliage  will 
fill  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  with  de- 
spondency. 

If  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a  partial 
change  in  these  conditions  no  effort  should 
be  spared  by  School  Directors  and  citizens 
to  accomplish  it.  The  object  of  all  law  is 
to  promote  the  general  good  of  society.  If 
the  protection  of  forest  lands  and  tree- 
planting  are  beneficial  to  the  community, 
laws  should  be  promptly  enacted  in  con- 
formity with  these  views.  The  appropria- 
tion of  a  small  sum  of  money  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  to  furnish  supplementary  reading 
to  instruct  our  school  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  forestry  and  tree-culture,  will  be 
returned  a  hundred  fold  in  increased  value 
of  taxable  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  increased  and  evenly 
distributed  summer  and  autumn  rains. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  waiting  for 
some  movement  to  be  made  by  the  State 
Department,  or  officiab  of  the  government. 
The  objects  to  be  attained  are  too  momen- 
tous for  delay,  and  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation, the  public  school  directors  of 
Schuylkill  county,  who  have  these  treeless 
mounti^ins  ever  before  them  to  remind  them 
of  their  solemn  duty,  should  proceed  at 
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once  to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  resolution  under  consider- 
ation. They  shoifld  appeal  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  to  make  an  appropriation 
to  cover  the  expense  of  suitable  supplemen- 
tary reading  matter  relating  to  forestry  and 
tree-culture,  so  that  all  the  pupils  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  may  be  instructed  in  these  im- 
portant subjects.  And  when  this  informa- 
tion has  been  fruitful  in  beneficent  results, 
and  the  ideas  of  men.  have  broadened  as  to 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  citizenship,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  should 
not  be  made  a  permanent  study,  and  For- 
estry and  Tree-culture  be  added  as  a  legal 
branch  to  the  curriculum  of  our  Common 
Schools. 


THE  WONDER  BOX. 


BY   CLARA   M.    DURLAND. 


TO  give  a  full  description  of  the  uses  of 
the  wonder  box  would  require  a  very 
lengthy  paper,  and  I  will  only  briefly  de- 
scribe some  of  the  most  practical  uses. 

The  teacher  should  provide  a  strong  box, 
which  will  hold  at  least  half  a  peck.  Let  it 
be  a  neat  box,  for  if  the  teacher  does  not 
care  for  the  appearance,  how  shall  the  child 
be  taught  to?  Have  a  tin  box,  if  possible, 
to  keep  the  contents  from  the  mice.  Tell 
the  children  what  is  wanted  to  fill  the  box, 
and  they  will  gladly  help  you.  A  good  as- 
sortment would  be:  A  pint  each  of  pretty 
colored  corn,  beans,  seeds  of  all  sorts,  shells, 
pebbles';  also  one  hundred  twigs  and  stems, 
cut  in  various  but  certain  lengths,  and  any 
other  natural  objects  larger^than  a  pea  and 
smaller  than  a  black  walnut.  With  the  wee 
ones,  the  pleasant  task  of  sorting  a  shell  or 
gill  cup  full  of  the  objects  will  be  enough 
for  one  exercise,  for  several  consecutive 
days,  or  until  their  fingers  have  become 
skillful  in  handling  the  material. 

Each  day  the  children  may  be  led  to  talk 
of  the  objects — where  they  came  from,  their 
color,  their  uses;  if  they  grew,  where;  if  not, 
how  formed,  if  made  by  man.  The  terms 
hard,  soft,  smooth,  rough  can  be  easily 
taught.  When  they  handle  the  objects 
easily,  ask  that  a  chair,  ladder,  box,  or  any 
common  object  that  the  teacher  may  think 
of,  be  made  with  a  certain  kind  of  material. 

At  first,  it  may  be  best  for  the  chair,  or 
whatever  the  teacher  may  request  them  to 
make,  to  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 
When  the  children  design  anything,  have 
them  attempt  to  produce  it  on  their  slates. 


These  will  be  rude  attempts  at  first,  but  the 
training  in  right  habit  and  drawing  will  be 
invaluable. 

If  a  language  lesson  is  desired,  let  the 
pupil  make  some  object,  and  tell  the  class 
what  he  has  made.  If  a  number  lesson, 
have  pupil  make  a  stated  number  of  objects, 
then  some  more,  or  take  away  some,  or 
make  the  number  a  certain  number  of  limes, 
or  divide  the  objects  by  one  or  more  pupils. 
In  this  way,  all  the  fundamental  rules  may 
be  taught,  while  the  child  thinks  it  is  but 
sport.  Grouping  all  the  articles  in  3s,  4s, 
or  whatever  number  may  be  desired,  is  good 
busy-work  for  little  ones,  while  the  larger 
ones  are  reciting.  Just  a  glance  at  the  table 
will  suffice  to  assure  the  teacher  that  the 
work  is  satisfactory. 

With  the  second-reader  pupils,  actual 
pints,  quarts  and  pecks  can  be  taught — and 
<vhat  child  would  have  trouble  in  under- 
standing his  work,  were  he  allowed  to 
actually  measure  objects?  With  the  twigs, 
actual  distance  can  be  taught.  Let  them 
find  out  how  many  one  inch  twigs  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  foot  or  a  yard  ;  how  many 
two-inch  twigs  for  the  same.  The  articles 
in  the  box  will  lead  into  each  of  tjje  king- 
doms of  nature.  The  shells  open  the  study 
of  animal  life  in  all  its  wonders — something 
which  is  always  interesting  to  children. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks,  my  pupils 
have  brought  me  several  caterpillars,  some 
curious  spiders,  girasshoppers,  butterflies  and 
a  humming  moth.  We  feed  the  caterpillars, 
and  expect  to  be  paid  for  our  labor  by 
watching  them  in  their  different  stages  of 
development.  We  always  have  a  talk  about 
the  object  they  bring.  The  corn,  beans 
and  seeds  lead  to  plant  life  in  general,  and 
the  stones  to  the  mineral  world.  By  means 
of  such  lessons,  the  teacher  is  much  aided  in 
her  efforts  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  read  ing. 

With  the  older  pupils,  practical  store- 
keeping  can  be  taught.  A  box  of  toy 
money  costs  twenty-five  cents ;  and  I  think 
any  teacher  will  feel  repaid  for  the  expendi- 
ture, by  the  bright  eyes  and  happy  faces  of 
the  children.  Have  it  understood  what  one 
measure  full  will  cost ;  then  let  pupils  come, 
one  at  a  time,  bring  money,  get  correct 
change,  and  take  as  much  as  they  desire  to 
purchase.  Let  the  children  take  turns  at 
being  storekeeper,  holding  the  position  till 
they  make  a  mistake.  This  exercise  can  be 
varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  school.  For 
general  work,  on  Friday  afternoons,  let  all 
the  articles  in  the  room  have  a  price  marked 
on  them,  and  let  each  pupil  buy  at  least  one 
article. —  Western  School faurnai. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FARM. 


BY  SUPT.    H.    S.   JONKS. 

THIS  last  winter,  I  was  called  upon  to 
deliver  an  evening  address  at  a  local 
institute  in  my  county,  where  the  audience 
was  largely  made  up  of  people — young  and 
old— from  the  farm.  The  benefits  of  farm 
life  were  shown  as  they  favor  physical,  ^Jental 
and  moral  development,  illustrated  by  selec- 
tions from  the  long  list  of  names  of  illustrious 
farm-trained  men  and  women,  well-known 
to  the  common  people. 

The  position  was  taken  that  the  country 
is  the  best  place  for  the  best  school,  if  the 
product  sought  be  the  best  men  and  the  best 
women.  Suggestions  were  offered  in  the 
line  of  making  the  school  a  more  valuable 
factor  in  education,  so  that  the  farm  would 
be  more  closely  seen,  enjoyed,  and  under- 
stood. Attention  was  called  to  the  large 
amount  of  time  spent  on  ^'  dollars  and  cents, 
dollars  and  cents,"  "per cents."  in  making 
and  losing,  "bonds,"  "stocks,"  "circu- 
lates," "compound  proportion,"  "bank- 
ing," "insurance,"  "arbitration  of  ex- 
change," etc.,  and  next  to  none  upon  the 
Carm  problems  that  question  the  boys  and 
girls  that  are  walking  toward  manhood  and 
womanhood,  with  their  minds  and  hearts 
near  mother  Nature ! 

It  was  suggested  that  in  place  of  so  much 
arithmetic  that  tends  to  make  the  child  think 
of  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  town,  there 
be  more  reading;  that  instead  of  school 
children  having  twenty-five-cent  dictionaries 
and  one  dollar  arithmetics,  they  have  one 
dollar  dictionaries  and  twenty- five-cent 
arithmetics;  that  the  reading  take  a  range 
that  would  embrace  the  farm,  and  ennoble 
rural  life,  by  bringing  in  the  incidental 
study  of  plants,  minerals,  animals,  rains,  dew, 
sunshine,  grains,  etc.,  and  that  the  advanced 
classes  be  introduced  to  the  only  school  in 
the  State  that  gives  any  special  thought  to 
the  farm — the  State  College — ^which  pre- 
pares bulletins  on  questions  that  concern  the 
farmer's  business,  as  "experiments  on  deep 
and  shallow,  and  thick  and  thin  planting  of 
wheat,"  "effects  of  kiln  drying  on  the 
vitality  of  seed  corn,"  "plow  test,"  "gen- 
eral fertilizer  experiments,"  "the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers/'  "the  composition 
of  soiling  rye,"  etc. 

Selections  from  the  State  College  bulle- 
tins could  be  read,  studied,  and  compared 
with  home  experience.  As  they  are  pre- 
pared upon  a  scientific  basis,  they  will  tend 
to  correct  the  blundering  and  guess-work 


far  too  common  in  the  industries  of  the  farm. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  State 
College  will  promptly  respond  to  County 
Superintendents  and  teachers  in  furnishing 
the  material  suggested. 


PATRICK  HENRY. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  American  school- 
boys "six)ke  pieces."  From  a  cursory 
examination  of  such  speakers  and  books  of 
selections  as  are  now  published,  we  should 
say  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  general 
custom  :  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  taw- 
dry rhetoric  and  cheap  humor,  in  place  of 
the  old-time  stirring  patriotic  passages.  Pos- 
sibly an  explanation  maybe  found  in  the  dis- 
apperance  of  the  old  oratorical  school,  and 
the  rise  of  more  matter-of-fact  and  business- 
like appeals.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  declaima- 
tions  of  American  youth  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  were  of  a  passionate  order,  and  those 
orators  were  drawn  from  chiefly  who  had 
heated  the  iron  words  of  opposition  to  ty- 
ranny to  a  white  heat.  The  war  for  inde.- 
pendence  left  a  legacy  of  fervid  speeches, 
and  of  them  all  none  was  so  popular  as  that 
of  Patrick  Henry's  in  which  occurs  the  splen- 
did burst  beginning,  "Mr.  President,  it  is 
natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of 
hope,"  and  closing  with  the  words,  "We 
must  fight !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight ! 
An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts 
is  all  that  is  left  us." 

This  speech  and  others  of  Henry's  came 
down  to  young  Americans,  accompanied  by. 
traditions  of  the  orator's  power  of  delivery 
which  represented  it  as  sometbiiP^  transcend- 
ing description.  To  those  who  read  the 
book,  Mr.  Wirt's  biography  seems  always 
struggling  to  set  upright  the  colossal  figure 
of  Patrick  Henry,  the  orator,  and  the  impres- 
sion which  the  Virginian  undoubtedly  made 
upon  his  contemporaries  was  so  magnified 
in  the  clouds  of  Mr.  Wirt's  rhetoric,  by 
which  chiefly  it  was  conveyed  to  the  imagi- 
nations of  later  generations,  that  Henry  was 
scarcely  thought  of  except  as  a  fiery  man  who 
spoke  pieces. 

Patrick  Henry's  fame  as  an  orator  will  not 
be  lessened  by  the  latest  biography  which 
has  appeared;  it  will  rather  be  increased, 
because  his  power  over  men  is  reaffirmed  and 
proved  by  many  cogent  instances,  and  his 
oratory  is  shown  to  be  a  less  erratic  and 
more  stable  element  in  his  nature, — to  be  set 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  variety  of  mental 
gifts  as  to  take  hue  from  them,  and  not  to 
be  some  exceptional  manifestation. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JQUHITAL« 

LANCA8TBR,  JUNE,  iSSS. 
e.  E.  HIGBEE.         •       •    '  •       .         J.  P.  McCASKET 

"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  ft  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  uecpin'/'     Scotch  Pmrmer, 

THE  Industrial  Exhibition  by  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  marks  an  era  in 
the  schobl  history  of  a  g^eat  city.  It  was 
formally  opened  by  Governor  Beaver  in  an 
impressive  address  taking  the  strong  ground 
that  not  merely  are  the  hand  and  eye  edu- 
cated but  also  the  mental  faculties  in  the 
most  eflfective  manner,  by  such  training  given 
in  the  schools.  President  Steele  of  the 
Board  of  Education  also  made  a  very  prac- 
tical address  upon  receiving  the  exhibit,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board,  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Spang- 
ler,  chairman  of  the  committee  by  which 
the  Exhibition  was  organized.  It  is  said 
that  upwards  of  75.000  persons,  many  of 
whomwere  pupils,  visited  Horticultural  Hall 
during  the  five  days  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia 
recently  elected  Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie, 
head -master  of  the  Lawrenceville  school, 
New  Jersey — a  few  miles  distant  from  Tren- 
ton— to  the  principalship  of  the  Phtladtrl- 
phia  High  School,  at  the  same  time  advanc- 
ing the  salary  of  the  position  from  ^2700  to 
I5000.  The  vote  upon  his  election  was  27 
to  T,  and  upon  the  salary  27  to  2 — an  extra- 
ordinary compliment  to  an  extraordinary 
teacher.  And  yet — we  have  it  upon  excel- 
lent authority — he  feels  it  his  duty  to  decline 
the  call  from  Philadelphia.  There  are  not 
many  teachers  like  Prof.  Mackenzie,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  impress  left  upon  his 
pupils.  He  is  a  comparatively  young  man, 
a  Scotchman,  who  has  within  a  few  years 
organized  at  Lawrenceville  what  is  described 
as  an  ideal  school  somewhat  after  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  with  its  masters 
and  sub-masters,  but  with  more  of  the  home- 
life  element  and  more  strict  requirement  as 
to  the  character  of  the  youth  who  are  ad- 
mitted than  characterized  the  English  school. 

The  Local  News  of  West  Chester  puts  it 
none  too  strong,  in  the  following  notice  of 
the  last  issue  of  the  Aryan  Review^  which 
has  just  come  to  our  table:  "We  have  a 
copy  of  the  Aryan  Review  for  1888,  the 
Aryan  Society's  paper,  connected  with  the 


West  Chester  State  Normal  School.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  on  preceding  issues,  and 
this  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  it.  Its  con- 
tents show  careful  editorial  labors  and 
marked  good  judgment,  and  to  Miss  Carrie 
E.  Bemus,  the  editor-in-chief,  and  her 
giftec^ staff,  much  credit  is  due  for  the  cred- 
itable work  performed.  A  most  pleasing 
and  acceptable  feature  of  the  number  is  a 
sheet  bearing  the  handsome  faces  of  the 
entire  Faculty  in  phototype  style.  Each 
picture  is  a  very  good  likeness,  and  the 
group  is  one  in  point  of  personal  appearance 
that  reflects  credit  upon  the  great  and  good 
institution  of  which  they  stand  at  the  head. 
The  central  figure,  that  of  Prof.  Philips,  has 
a  partial  resemblance  to  the  renowned  Tal- 
mage— only  it  is  much  better-looking.  We 
again  say  the  Review  for  *^^  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent production,  both  in  point  of  literary 
merit  and  typographical  appearance." 


The  Committee  on  Hotels  and  Accommo- 
dations anticipate  a  very  large  attendance  at 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  San  Francisco,  July 
1 7th  to  2oth.  In  order  that  they  may  prop- 
erly receive  their  thousands  of  visitors,  it  is 
advisable  that  they  should  have  as  many  as 
possible  provided  for  before  they  arrive.  To 
this  end  they  should  be  informed  at  once  of 
all  parties  that  are  being  made  up,  together 
with  the  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
composing  them,  the  kind  of  accommoda- 
tions wanted,  and  the  probable  date  of  ar- 
rival. They  think  there  may  be  danger 
that  their  eastern  friends  will  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  takes  two  weeks  to  send  a  letter 
to  San  Francisco  and  get  a  reply.  As  the 
arrangement  of  the  details  of  such  business 
usually  requires  the  exchange  of  more  than 
one  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
time  to  lose  by  those  who  have  decided  upon 
making  the  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Ad- 
dress Mr.  M.  Babcock,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Hotels,  San  Francisco. 


The  ceremonies  at  Freeburg,  Snyder 
county  on  Tuesday,  May  ist,  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  county  superintendent,  Wm.  H.  Dill, 
were  unusually  appropriate  and  impressive ; 
Prof.  Dill  was  both  a  soldier  and  a  teacher 
of  no  ordinary  reputation,  a  man  who  did 
his  duty  nobly  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  it  was  fitting  that  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  and  labored  for  upwards  of 
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twenty  years  as  a  teacher  of  presence  and 
power,  should  rise  up  as  one  man  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Rutgers'  College.  Immediately  after 
graduation  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private. 
He  was  wounded  in  two  battles,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  war  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
major.  He  then  read  law,  but  preferring 
the  profession  of  the  teacher,  he  gave  to 
that  work  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  useful 
life.  The  speakers  at  the  unveiling  were 
Frank  S.  Glass,  esq.,  of  New  York,  a  for- 
mer pupil  of  Prof.  Dill;  Adjutant  General 
Hastings,  and  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  of  School 
Department.  An  address  was  made  by  Master 
Nipple,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Freeburg 
High  School,  and  one  of  Prof.  Dill's  pupils. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


THE  thirty-fourth  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, as  already  announced,  will  be  held  in 
the  Opera  House  at  Scranton,  July  3d,  4th, 
and  5lh.  The  Executive  Committee  has 
provided  a  good  programme,  and  the  local 
committee,  with  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Phillips,  of 
Scranton,  at  their  head,  have  done  and  are 
doing  whatever  lies  within  their  power  to 
ensure  a  very  successful  meeting. 

Scranton  is  a  large  and  growing  city ;  in 
population  it  already  ranks  third  among  the 
cities  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  noted  for  its 
enterprise,  wealth  and  public  spirit,  and  its 
growth  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
been  phenomenal  for  our  steady-going  Key- 
stone State.  Its  hotel  accommodations  are 
ample,  so  that,  however  large  the  attend- 
ance at  the  State  Association,  there  need  be 
DO  apprehension  of  discomfort  from  undue 
crowding.  It  is  noted  also  for  its  churches 
and  schools.  The  latter,  employing  some 
two  hundred  teachers,  have  the  reputation 
of  being  among  the  best  in  the  State.  It  is 
an  important  centre  of  the  anthracite  coal 
trade,  and  its  iron,  steel  and  other  manufac- 
turing interests  are  of  immense  value.  It  is 
also  the  leading  railroad  centre  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  eighteen  miles  distant 
from  Wilkes-Barre  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  many 
costly  public  and  private  buildings,  upwards 
of  forty  churches,  several  academies,  a  pub- 
lic library,  twelve  or  fifteen  banks,  and  two 
.  daily  and  eight  weekly  newspapers.  Though 
founded  as  late  as  1840,  its  population  in 
i860  was  upwards  often  thousand,  and  it  is 
now  rated  at  seven  or  eight  times  that 
number. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  1858,  the  Associa- 


tion met  in  Scranton,  the  membership  being 
larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting  in  its 
history.  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard  was  President. 
Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  then  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  was  present, 
and  addressed  the  convention  on  several 
occasions.  Among  other  familiar  names 
that  occur  in  the  proceedings,  as  they  lie 
before  us,  are  those  of  Drs.  fiurrowes,  Wick- 
ersham  and  Franklin  Taylor,  Profs.  Coburn, 
Davis,  Roberts,  Deans,  Richardson,  ei  al.^ 
some  of  whom  yet  remain,  but  most  have 
gone  beyond. 

The  Association  adjourned  in  the  borough ; 
it  will  convene,  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
years,  in  the  great  city.  What  a  tract  of  his- 
tory, both  State  and  National,  lies  between 
the  two  dates  1858  and  1888! 

It  is  proposed  by  those  having  the  local 
arrangements  in  charge  to  make  this  second 
visit  one  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let 
the  teachers,  superintendents,  and  educa- 
tional men  of  the  State  generally,  be  present 
in  force  to  accept  the  welcome  which  Scran- 
ton is  preparing  to  give,  and  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  which  she  is  glad  to  show  to  the 
members  of  an  old  and  honored  Association. 
The  following  is  the  programme  as  arranged 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  Co. 
Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss  is  the  active  chairman  : 

PROGRAMME  OF  MEETING, 
TUESDAY,  JULY  3D. 

10  A.  M. — Addresses  of  IVelcome — N.  S.  Davis,  Su- 
perintehdent  of  Lackawanna  county ;  G.  W.  Phillips, 
City  Superintendent,  Scranton ;  Hon.  E.  H.  Ripple, 
Mayor  of  Scranton ;  F.  L.  Wonnser,  President  Scran- 
ton Board  of  Control ;  H.  Northap,  School  Director 
of  Lackawanna  county;  Hon.  John  Kelly,  Mayor  of 
Carbondale,  and  Col.  J.  A.  Price. 

Response^Vr,  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrifiburg,  Pa. 

2  p.  M. — Inaugural  Address — Matt  Savage,  Sup- 
erintendent of  Clearfield  county. 

751^  American  University — Prof.  E.  J.  James,  Ph. 
D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Discusison—O^wA  by  Supt.  D.  M.  Wolf,  Spring 
Mills,  Centre  county.  Pa. 

8  p.  M. — Promenade  Conceit,  Social  Reunion  at 
Court  House.    Bauer's  Orchestra. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4TH. 

9  A.  M. — Nominaium  of  Officers  for  ensuing  year, 
selection  of  place  of  meeting,  and  other  business. 

The  Work  of  the  Primary  School:  Its  Character 
and  Purpose— Min  E.  M.  Reed,  Principal  Training 
School,  Reading,  Pa. 

Discussion — Opened  by  Superintendent  L.  A.  Free- 
man. Shenandoah,  and  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  Princi- 
pal Penna.  Summer  School  of  Methods,  R^ing,  PA. 

Temperament  in  Education  —  Dr.  Jerome  Allen« 
New  York. 

2  P.  VL.'^Free  Text-Boohs^J>r,  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Discussion — Opened  by  Superintendent  R.  F. 
HofTecker,  Norristown,  Pa. 

The  Beautiful  as  an  Educational  Pactor^^rof, 
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L.   H.   Durling,   Principal    Sute    Nonnal   School, 
Indiana,  Pa. 

Discussion  —  Opened  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks, 
Philadelphia. 

8  P.  w.— 751^  Dyty  of  the  High  School  to  Support 
the  C^;//^/.— William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.»  Concord. 
Mass. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  5TH. 

9  A.  M. — Election  of  Officers, 

Heredity  in  Education — Dr.  John  H.  Harris, 
Principal  Keystone  Academy,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Discnssion  —  Opened  by  Superinlendent  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Education  vs,  Cr««f— Superintendent  Geoi^e  J. 
Luckey,  Pittsburgh. 

Discussion — Opened  by  Superintendent  Jos.  S. 
Walton,  Ercildoun,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

2  p.  yL.-^Teachers'  ^Tenure  of  Office— Vroi.  L.  S. 
Shimmell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion — Opened  by  Prof.  W.  C  Jacobs, 
Bustletoii,  Pa. 

District  Superintendency — ^Supt.  J.  W.  Sturdevant, 
MeadviUe,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Discussion '^^M,\^,.  R.  M.  McNeal,  Steelton, 
Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

Address  in  Memory  of  the  late  Superintendent  W. 
7.  Cramer,  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Leech,  Ebens- 
burg,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

Reports  of  Committees, 

8  p.  m. — Symposium  on  Industrial  Education — 
Hon.  T.  V.  Powderly,  Scranton;  Dr.  A.  H.  Fetterolf. 
President  Girard  College,  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Louis 
E.  Reber,  Penna.  State  College,  Bellefonte ;  Prof.  L. 
W.  Miller,  Principal  Manual  Training  School,  Phila- 
delphia, and  oehers. 

Idusic — Prof.  E.  O.  Excell,  of  Chicago,  will  con- 
duct the  music  of  the  day  and  evening  sessions. 
G.  W.  Weiss. 
Chmn.  Executive  Committee. 

HOTEL  RATES  AND  EXCURSIONS. 

The  hotels  and  rates  are  as  follows :  The  Wyo- 
ming, I2.50  to  I3 ;  The  Westminster,  $2  to  #2.50  *, 
Forest  House,  I1.50  to  $2\  St.  Charles,  I1.50  to 
$2\  Scranton  House  (European  plan^  rooms  .50,  .75 
and  $1.  The  lower  rates  of  hotels  nere  named  are 
for  those  who  occupy  rooms  two  in  a  room. 

The  mines  can  be  visited  daily,  as  they  are  but  a 
few  minutes*  walk  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the 
electric  road  makes  five- mile  trips,  the  cars  starting 
every  fifteen  minutes.  The  steel  (Bessemer)  works 
can  be  visited  every  night.  There  are  a  number  of 
cheap  excursions  that  will  run  out  from  Scranton, 
among  these  the  glacial  pot  holes  at  Archbald,  the 
gravity  road  to  Honesdale^  and  the  ride  down 
Uirough  the  Wyoming  valley  to  the  monument  com- 
memorating the  Wyoming  massacre.  There  are  also 
attractive  lakes  easy  of  access  to  any  who  may  wish 
to  spend  a  few  days  here  or  to  remain  over  Sunday, 
with  hotels,  boats,  fishing  tackle,  etc.,  at  all  of  them. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

President— Sm^.  Matt.  Savage,  Clearfield. 

Vice  Presidents — Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Lahaska, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  Supt.  Geo.  A.  Spindler,  Wash, 
ington,  Pa. 

Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

TreasurerSupt.  D.  S.  Keck,  Kulztuwn. 

7ichet  Agent— Svi^.  J.  F.  Sickel,  Germantown. 

COMMITTEES  OF  ASSOCIATION. 
Executive  Commitiee.Sxi^^.  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuyl- 
kill   Haven,    Schuylkill    county,     Chairman;    Dr. 


Geo.  M.  Philips,  Principal  State  Nonnal  School, 
West  Chester;  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Principal  Sute 
Normal  School,  Bloomsburg;  Supt.  G.  W.  Phillips, 
City  of  Scranton ;  and  Supt.  N.  S.  Davis,  Scranton, 
Lackawanna  county. 

Enrolling  Committee—  Supt.  W.  S.  Monroe,  Nan- 
ticoke.  Chairman ;  Supt.  M.  S.  Brumbaugh,  Hunting- 
don ;  Miss  Clara  Barrett.  Clearfield;  Mr.  M.  J. 
Bieber.  Berks,  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Deatrick,  Rimers- 
burg,  Clarion  county. 

Committee  on  Exhibits~S\ipt.  G.  W.  Phillips, 
Scranton,  Chairman ;  Prof.  G.  W.  Twitmyer,  Hones- 
dale  ;  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton ;  Supt.  C.  A. 
Babcock.  Oil  City ;  Supt.  J.  F.  Sickel,  Germantown ; 
Supt.  C.  J.  Swift.  Ridgway,  Elk  County ;  and  Prof. 
Frank  Hutton,  DuBois,  Clearfield  County. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 

General  Advisory  Committee — Superintendents  G. 
W.  Phillips,  chairman,  N.  S.  Davis,  L.  R.  Fowler, 
J.  J.  Forbes,  and  James  Foley. 

On  Reception  and  Hotels — Walter  Briggs.  chair- 
man, R.  N.  Davis,  R.  J,  Beamish,  H.  Lee  Burdick, 
E.  D.  Fellows,  and  James  B.  Hawker. 

On  Excursions — R.  G.  Brooks,  chairman,  Hon, 
Edward  Jones,  E.  S.  Moffatt,  W.  H.  Siorrs.  H.  L. 
Halstead,  Edward  B.  Sturgis,  R.  D.  Schimpff,  J.  H. 
Fisher,  and  J.  A.  Price.  , 

On  Exhibits — T-  C.  Lange,  chairman,  J.  C.  Taylor,  ' 
M.  J.  Donahoe,  G.  B.  Osborne,  M.  D.  McCawley, 
W.  A.  Sandford,  D.  A.  Stone.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Bloom, 
and  Misses  Evelyn  Joslyn,  Annie  Chase,  B.  F. 
Mooney,  Julia  Kennedy,  Nellie  Moffitt,  Nellie 
Picketts  and  Maggie  Carroll. 

RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Persons  wishing  to  attend  the  annual  session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Scranton  will  please  note  carefully  the  following 
arrangements : 

The  railroads  named  below  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  at  reduced  rates,  on  presentation  of  orders 
from  the  undersigned,  which  must  be  seciyed  not 
later  than  Tune  30th,  1888.  In  applying  fur  orders, 
please  enclose  stamp,  state  clearly  the  number  of  or- 
ders needed,  the  station  from  which  you  will  start, 
and  the  names  of  all  the  railroads  upon  which  you 
will  travel  in  going  to  the  meeting.  The  following  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  only  on  presentation  of  orders : 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad  and  branches,  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Division,  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Philadelphia.  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  Northern 
Central  Railway,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
and  branches.  North  Pennsylvania  and  branches. 
Bound  Brook  Division  and  branches,  Germantown  and 
Norristown  branches,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  and 
branches,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company,  Cumberland  Valley,  Allegheny 
Valley,  Lehi{;h,  Gettysburg  and  Harrisburg  Railroad. 

The  following  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  points 
connecting  with  the  foregoing  railroads,  at  all  the 
principal  stations,  without  orders:  Beech  Creek 
Railroad,  Perkiomen  Railroad,  and  Philadelphia, 
Newtown  and  New  York  Railroad. 

N.  B  — In  applying  for  orders  for  excursion  tickets 
be  careful  to  give  full  name  and  address,  and  do  not 
defer  sending  for  them  later  than  June  30th,  1888.  ' 
Those  wishing  membership  tickets,  enclose  one  dol- 
lar giving  name  in  full,  with  county  in  which  you 
live.  The  excursion  tickets  are  good  from  July  1st 
to  4th  inclusive  in  going,  and  good  to  return  until 
July  i8th. 
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This  ^  ill  be  a  pleasant  excursion  for  all  interested 
in  public  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
have  a  1:  r  re  and  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Scranton. 
Decide  t1  er^fore,  to  attencK,  and  write  at  an  early  date 
for  any  information  concerning  it,  and  send  lor 
orders  needed  at  once.     Please  address 

J.  Fletcher  Sickel, 
Gtrmantovm,  Pa, 


INCREASED  APPROPRIATION. 


PAYABLE  DURING  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR — BASIS  OF 
TAXABLES — DESIGN  OF  INCREASED  FUND. 


n^HE  State  Appropriation  is  distributed 
among  the  school  districts  of  the  State 
upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  their  taxa- 
ble residents,  as  ascertained  triennially  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  several  counties 
and  certified  to,  under  their  hands  and  seal 
of  office,  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  basis  once  fixed  in 
this  way  continues  in  force  for  three  years, 
no  matter  what  changes  may,  in  the  mean- 
time, occur  in  the  population  of  any  given 
district,  whether  of  increase  or  of  decrease, 
except  that  the  Commissioners  are  required 
by  law  to  make  corrections  in  the  case  of 
error.  The  present  basis  of  distribution — 
the  basis  for  the  school  years  1887,  1888 
and  1689 — ^is  the  triennial  return  of  taxables 
for  1886. 

The  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1887  in- 
creased the  amount  of  the  annual  appropri- 
ation from  one  million  dollars,  the  minimum 
amount  under  the  New  Constitution,  to  one 
and  a  half  millions,  for  the  school  years  be- 
ginning on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1887, 
and  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1888.  This 
increase  has  been  the  subject  of  many  letters 
of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, principally  as  to  the  time  when  the 
Districts  would  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
increase,  and  it  may  be  well  to  correct  here 
what  appears  to  be  a  not  uncommon  misap- 
prehension. The  appropriation  is  paid  to 
the  districts  upon  the  receipt  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  their  annual  reports  duly 
approved  by  their  County  Superintendents 
and  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  that  the 
school  law  has  been  complied  with,  and  by 
the  certificate  of  the  appointment  of  a  dis- 
trict treasurer.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
the  appropriation  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
paid  until  after  the  school  year  for  which  it 
was  mctde  has  been  closed. 

The  last  payment,  for  example,  was  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  year  which  began 
in  June,  1886,  and  ended  in  June,  1887. 
The  appropriation  was  made  in  1885  and 
was  for  one  million    dollars  only.     This 


summer  the  Department  will  pay  the  first  of 
the  two  appropriations  of  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars  each,  made  in  1887. 

The  rate  per  taxable  for  the  year  1887, 
obtained  by  dividing  one  million  by  the 
whole  number  of  taxables  in  the  State,  was 
78tV  cents.  The  rate  for  the  year  which 
has  just  closed  is  I1.17,  an  increase  of  not 
quite  fifty  per  cent.  That  it  is  a  small 
fraction  less  than  fifity  per  cent,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  during  the  year,  the  number 
of  taxables  which  forms  the  divisor  has 
been  increased  nearly  2,000  by  corr^tions 
made  by  the  Commissioners.  To  illustrate 
the  relation  of  the  two  appropriations  by  an 
example :  The  city  of  Harrisburg  has  7,844 
taxables.  Its  appropriation  for  the  year 
1887,  at  78tV  cents  per  taxable,  was 
^6,136.16;  its  appropriation  for  1888,  upon 
the  same  basis,  but  at  the  increased  rate  of 
I1.17  per  taxable,  is  ^9,177.48. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
the  increase  of  the  appropriation  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  State,  School  Directors  will, 
of  course,  exercise  their  own  discretion.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  it  was  the  expec- 
tation of  those  most  active  in  securing  this 
addition  to  the  school  fund,  that  the  teacher, 
who  in  very  many  districts  is  grievously 
under- paid,  would  deceive  the  benefit  of  it 
in  a  well-deserved  increase  of  salary.  The 
temptation  will  be  strong,  no  doubt,  to  use 
this  increase  simply  to  lessen  the  rate  of 
local  taxation,  but  it  i$  believed  that  Direc- 
tors generally  will  see  the  propriety  and  the 
advantage  of  employing  it  for  a  more  gener- 
ous purpose,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  that 
more  liberal  educational  policy  which 
prompted  this  large  increase  of  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


SECURING  GOOD  TEACHERS   BY  THE   PAYMENT 
OP  LIBERAL  SALARIES. 


THE  beginning  of  a  new  School  year  nat- 
urally awakens  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful school  men  a  renewed  and  keen  interest 
in  the  prospective  operations  of  the  schools- 
during  said  year.   To  what  extent  they  shall 
be  in  progressive  harmony  with  the  letter* 
and  the  spirit  of  the  School  Law,  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  the  Common  Schools  are  es- 
tablished and  maintained,  and  by  authority 
of  which  school  officers  assume  their  respec-  - 
tive  positions,  and  are  charged  with  grave- 
duties  and  responsibilities,  is  a  consideration 
of  the  utmost  importance.     ''  What  sballi 
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the  harvest  be  "  of  the  coming  year  of  school 
work  ?  is  the  question  that  should  challenge 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  who  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  or  responsible  for 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  Schools, 
— but  more  especially  of  Superintendents 
and  Directors. 

With  upwards  of  four  thousand  new 
School  Directors  introduced  into  the  service, 
ought  there  not  to  be  a  large  infusion  of  new 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  an  augmented  de- 
sire and  determination,  to  make  the  schools 
bettei^  than  ever,  and  still  more  worthy  of 
the  time  and  money  and  effort  expended 
upon  them?  The  constitution  of  our  School 
Boards  as  determined  by  the  School  Law, 
was  intended  to  make  them  conservative  in 
one  direction,  that  is,  to  hold  on  with  stead- 
b&X.  purpose  to  all  the  good  secured,  to  all 
progress  made  in  the  past ;  and,  in  the  other 
direction,  by  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood  at 
the  annual  election,  to  make  the  advancing 
public  sentiment  felt  in  the  administration 
of  the  schools  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
improvement.  Better  school  houses  and 
grounds  are  thus  secured  where  they  are 
needed ;  better  furniture  is  put  into  these  bet- 
ter houses ;  more  liberal  supplies  of  apparatus 
are  provided  to  illustrate  the  subjects  taught, 
thus  making  them  clear  to  the  minds  of 
children ;  and,  above  all,  better  teaching  is 
done  because  of  increased  pay,  which  attracts 
and  retains  such  men  and  women  as  can  do 
better  work  in  the  school-room. 

This  "better  teaching  "  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  organized  School  System,  and 
in  comparison  with  it  all  else  is  of  secondary 
consideration.  If  the  teaching  be  not  in- 
telligent and  successful,  arid  the  pupils  be 
not  consciously  benefited  by  it  so  that  the 
parents  see  and  realize  the  progress  made, 
the  schools  might  almost  as  well  have  no 
existence.  The  money  is  spent  upon  them 
for  almost  no  good  purpose,  and  there  is 
little  to  show  for  the  pecuniary  burthens 
imposed  upon  taxpayers.  Taxpayers  and 
cripples  would  alike  have  a  right  to  resent 
and  denounce  the  mismanagement  which 
caused  such  a  miscarriage  of  justice  and 
such  a  defeat  of  the  plainly  expressed  inten- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  requiring  the 
establishment  of  the  public  schools.  So, 
standing  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  term  of 
service  for  Directors  and  Teachers,  the  ques- 
tion springs  to  the  lips  involuntarily,  What 

:  shall  the  harvest  be  of  the  new  school  year? 
All  the  signs  of  the  times  show  that  it 

<  ought  to  be  a  year  of  great  progress  and 
most  beneficent  educational  results,  if  there 

'»b.*  even  reasonable  zeal  and  fidelity  on  the 


part  of  the  various  functionaries  by  whom 
alone  the  hoped-for  results  can  be  brought 
about.  In  estimating  the  productive  forces 
of  the  coming  school  season  there  are  some 
things  that  challenge  attention  as  being 
more  vital  and  imperative  than  others.  First 
in  importance  comes  the  Teacher,  because 
the  Teacher  is  the  life  or  death  of  the  school. 
Next  come  the  considerations  which  are  the 
Teacher's  sustaining  power  and  energize  or 
depress  his  professional  efficiency  and  there^ 
fore  his  success. 

It  is  not  enough  that  our  teachers  have 
first-class  certificates  and  are  devoted  to  their 
work,  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  and 
to  the  family  which  these  cannot  render  for 
themselves.  Teachers  must  feel  that  they 
are  fairly  remunerated  for  their  work.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  largely 
sustained  by  inherent  missionary  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  those  who  are  not  objects  of 
charity.  No  district  should  be  willing  to 
accept  semi-gratuitous  services  from  such  as 
are  unable  to  afford  them,  and  who  have  as 
much  right  to  be  paid  for  their  labor  of  head 
and  hand,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  ma- 
terial welfare,  as  those  in  behalf  of  whose 
interests  they  are  employed. 

The  duty  of  Directors  in  adjusting  and 
augmenting  the  compensation  of  the  teach- 
ers in  their  employ  is  of  peculiar  importance 
at  the  present  time,  for  reasons  affecting  the 
taxpayers  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the 
teachers  themselves.  And  sagacious  School 
Directors  who  have  as  keen  an  eye  to  "  the 
main  chance"  in  their  official  relations  as 
they  have  in  their  own  private  affairs,  will 
not  be  slow  to  plan  for  the  future  so  as  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  District  hereafter, 
and  firmly  maintain  the  vantage  ground  that 
has  already  been  secured  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  addition  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
to  the  annual  State  Appropriation  to  com- 
mon schools  must  have  been  discovered  by 
this  time  to  be  such  a  positive  benefaction 
to  the  districts  that  Directors  ought  not 
willingly  to  risk  its  loss  hereafter.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  true  way  to 
keep  the  appropriation  hereafter  up  to  the 
1 1, 5  00,000  already  granted  will  be  to  make 
such  an  intelligent  and  judicious  use  of  this 
large  advance  as  will  commend  itself  to  the 
Legislative  judgment  and  approval,  and 
thus  lay  solid  ground  for  the  same  or  still 
larger  appropriations  in  the  future. 

In  making  the  increased  appropriation  of 
1500,000,  it  is  known  that  the  Legislature 
intended  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  School 
Directors  to  secure  better-qualified  Teachers 
without  adding  to  the  local  burdens  of  tax- 
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payers  by  doing  so.  If  Directors  appreciate 
this  motive,  and  meet  the  Legislature  half 
way  in  this  sagacious  plan,  they  can,  with 
the  more  confidence,  call  upon  the  same 
authority  to  continue  that  wise  and  benefi- 
cent policy,  or  even  to  strengthen  the  schools 
still  more  by  a  further  increase  of  said  an- 
nual appropriation. 

This  view  of  the  case  commends  itself  to 
thinking  men  everywhere.  We  leave  the 
subject  to  the  highly  respectable  and  respon- 
sible gentlemen  who  have  been  selected  from 
among  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens  to 
care  for  the  educational  interests  of  their 
several  districts,  to  give  it  such  consideration 
as  the  interests  of  these  constituents  may 
seem  to  require.  If,  however,  the  Legisla- 
ture is  met  by  an  illiberal  and  narrow- 
minded  policy  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it 
will  pave  the  way  for  the  first  backward  step 
ever  taken  in  our  Common  School  history. 


VACATION  DAYS. 


THERE  can  be  no  true  scholarship  with- 
out self-thinking.  The  mind,  even  in 
early  youth,  must  reach  beyond  what  is  as- 
signed as  a  task,  and  through  its  own  power 
of  attention  task  itself  freely.  So  also  there 
can  be  no  proper  development  of  practical 
independence,  or  of  character,  without  self- 
willing.  The  energy,  even  of  the  boy, 
must  reach  beyond  merely  external  stimula- 
tion, and  through  its  own  activity  guide 
itself. 

We  need  teachers,  it  is  true;  for  mind 
must  confront  mind,  and  will  meet  will,  be- 
fore culture  is  possible.  We  need  the 
moulding,  plastic  personality  of  great  and 
good  men  to  guide  and  inspire  and  bless  us. 
We  need  also  specific  studies,  and  appointed 
hours  of  recitation,  and  hand-books  which 
rightly  organize  the  essential  data  of  any 
given  subject :  for  mental  dissipation  is  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  licentiousness.  We  need 
all  that  care  with  which  the  Lord  hath  begirt 
us  round,  to  use  the  language  of  the  sainted 
Herbert.  We  need,  also,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  and  to  give  all  this  its  proper  effect, 
freedom. 

We  are  not  things,  to  be  classified  in 
bundles,  and  put  away  here  and  there,  as 
others  may  determine.  We  are  spirit^  self- 
activity,  realizing  its  own  content.  We  are 
not  characterized  by  that  with  which  we  are 
filled  from  without,  but  by  that  which  we 
€om€  to  be  in  the  realization  from  within  of 
our  own  potentialities.  Our  way  of  life  is 
not  the  path  in  which,  with  tight  guiding 


strings,  others  may  lead  us ;  but  our  way  of 
life  is  that  which  we  ourselves  make,  not 
capriciously,  but  from  a  body  of  inward 
motivity  formed  through  the  upbuilding  of 
our  own  character. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  to  bring  into 
view  the  proper  significance  of  vacation* 
In  vacation  the  child  is  relieved  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  school  hours,  and  text- 
book recitations.  He  is  freed,  for  the  time 
being,  from  these  appropriate  external  bonds, 
which  surround  him  and  enforce  the  neces- 
sary presence  of  law,  although  from  without. 
He  is  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  bond  of 
obligation  and  restraint.  But  yet  these 
hora  subcisiva  are  not  to  be  hours  of  indif- 
ference, mere  emptinesses  in  life's  expanse. 
They  have  their  office  and  their  benefits. 
They  are  not  in  the  interest  of  mere  caprice 
and  license,  but  in  the  interest  of  freedom, 
wherein  the  child,  while  resting  from  al- 
lotted labor,  may  become  in  a  measure  at 
least  his  own  guide,  and  a  law  unto  himself. 

Help  him,  then,  ye  teachers,  in  these  holi- 
days and  vacant  hours,  to  begin  his  own 
investigations,  and  make  his  own  limitations, 
while  guarded  only  against  thought  and  will 
dissipation.  If  he  has  haply  reached  the 
threshold  of  botanical  science,  and  touched 
with  reverent  hands  the  doorposts  and  lin- 
tels of  this  noble  structure,  let  him  freely 
enjoy  "the  vision  splendid"  after  which 
that  structure  is  patterned.  Let  him  cast 
aside  for  a  time  the  necessary  scaffolding  of 
ttrmSf  phyttdtaxis,  tristichausy  pentastichauSf 
heterocHromauSy  etc.,  etc.,  and  tramp  through 
the  meadows  and  woods  and  ''worship  Na- 
ture in  the  hill  and  valley,  not  knowing  what 
he  loves."  Let  him  plunge  into  the  run- 
ning brook,  and  gather  the  moss  which  it 
kisses,  and  hear  the  sweet  music  which  it 
makes  with  the  enameled  stones.  Let  him 
drink  in  the  whole  wide  expanse  of  nature, 
to  make  more  real  and  wholesome  his  an- 
tecedent and  subsequent  study  of  physical 
science.  Let  him  meet  heart  to  heart  the 
living  world  of  things  above  and  around  and 
beneath,  until  his  young  soul  trembles  with 

A  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwdiing  is  the  light  of  selting  sunt, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

All  this  will  help  him  to  organize  aright 
his  own  acquirements,  and  illustrate  them 
with  his  own  self-cognized  applications; 
and  he  will  begin,  forsooth,  to  question 
both  Frigg  and  Freiga,  and  force  them  to 
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answer  his  own  heart-inspired  interrogations, 
listening  with  ears  not  dulled  by  the  sounds 
of  class-room,  but  sharpened  and  erect, 
with  the  whole  soul  in  them,  eager  to  hear 
and  to  retain. 

Let  the  vacation  free  the  child  from  the 
bondage  of  the  school,  but  not  from  the 
noble  aim  which  it  has  in  view.  Let  his 
studies  go  on,  but  from  an  inward  impulse 
which  in  part  determines  for  itself  the  range 
of  investigation,  and  selects  for  itself  its 
own  problems  for  solution. 

Every  thoughtful  teacher,  before  dismiss- 
ing his  school  for  a  holiday  or  vacation, 
however  short  or  long,  will,  with  a  free  and 
genial  exhortation,  tell  his  pupils  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  season,  inspire  them  to  secure 
its  incalculable  benefits;  and,  if  possible, 
he  will  himself  join  the  youngsters  in  their 
seemingly  aimless  frolics,  and,  without  their 
knowing  it,  widen  their  powers  of  self- 
thinking  and  self  activity  by  his  own  broader 
culture  and  more  self-possessed  powers,  until 
they  feel  the  dawning  glory  of  intellectual 
freedom. 


EXHIBIT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 


WHAT    PHILADELPHIA    HAS    DONE    WITHIN    A 
FEW  YEARS,   AND   IS  NOW  DOING. 


FIVE  years  ago  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Public  Education  decided  to  elect  a 
Superintendent  to  reorganize  and  reform  its 
school  system.  The  result  of  this  new  de- 
parture, or  rather  one  phase  of  that  result, 
was  seen  in  the  exhibition  of  school  work 
recently  given  in  that  city,  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  the  exhibit  was  not  more  grati- 
fying to  the  Board  of  Education  and  their 
Superintendent  than  it  was  surprising  to  the 
Philadelphia  parents,  and  interesting  to  all 
vbitors  engaged  in  educational  work. 

We  would  be  glad  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers a  full  account  of  this  exhibition,  many 
of  the  features  of  which  were  entirely  novel, 
but  we  have  not  the  space  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  the  almost  endless  variety  of 
specimens  of  school  work  displayed,  and 
must  be  content  with  the  selection  of  a  few 
of  its  more  striking  or  suggestive  points. 

That  which  probably  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  most  visitors,  upon  entering  the 
main  hall,  was  the  profuse  display  of  needle- 
work. Spread  upon  tables  or  otherwise 
conspicuously  exhibited  were  specimens  of 
sewing  of  almost  every  description,  from  the 
simple  hem  and  fell  to  complete  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  many  of  them  elegantly 


and  tastefully  ornamented,  the  whole  giving 
one  the  impression  of  a  grand  bazar  of  fancy 
articles  rather  than  of  an  exhibition  of  school 
work.  Still,  interspersed  among  these  arti- 
cles, we  soon  discover  work  which  more 
evidently  has  been  done  by  school  children : 
specimens  of  writing,  showing  the  work  of 
each  grade,  specimens  of  free-hand  drawing, 
and  here  and  there  a  map,  which  has  a 
familiar  look. 

But  what  are  these  objects,  not  exactly 
maps,  yet  somewhat  akin  to  them?  There 
was  nothing  of  this  sort  in  school  in  our  day. 
These  are  clay  models  of  the  different  con- 
tinents, representing  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
imagination  in  a  more  striking  manner  than 
can  be  done  by  the  shaded  map,  the  in- 
equalities of  surface,  the  mountains,  valleys 
and  plains. ,  And  here  are  maps  which  have 
a  still  more  novel  look — outline  maps  upon 
which  are  pasted  tiny  pictures  of  animals, 
intended  evidently  to  indicate  the  habitat 
and  range  of  these  animals ;  and  here  are 
similar  maps  which  represent  in  a  like 
manner  the  vegetable  productions,  cereals, 
cotton,  rice,  etc. ,  of  different  countries.  All 
of  these  have  been  prepared  by  pupils  in  the 
schools  and  indicate  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  taught  geography. 

And  here  is  a  class  of  school  girls  actually 
at  work,  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher. 
Let  us  see  what  they  are  doing.  A  single 
glance  solves  the  mystery  of  the  bazar-like 
appearance  of  the  room,  for  these  girls  are 
busied  not  over  books,  nor  with  slate  and 
pencil,  but  with  the  needle.  They  are 
pupils  from  a  secondary  school  and  are 
taking  a  lesson  in  sewing.  Specimens  of 
their  work,  done  before  our  eyes,  are  passed 
around  among  the  visitors  for  inspection, 
and  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  care 
with  which  these  girls  have  been  taught  and 
the  skill  which,  young  as  they  are,  they  have 
already  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  needle. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  stocking  in  which  an 
ugly  hole  has  been  darned  by  one  of  these 
little  girls  with  a  neatness  which  the  child's 
mother  need  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  that 
she  could  not  herself  excel. 

Next  we  have  a  kindergarten  in  full  oper- 
ation— little  tots  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age  going  through  their  drill  or  busy  with 
paper  and  scissors,  and  evidently  quite 
proud  of  being  the  objects  of  so  much 
admiration. 

Next  to  these  we  come  upon  a  delegation 
of  girls  from  the  Normal  School,  in  white 
caps  and  aprons,  exhibiting  their  proficiency 
in  the  culinary  art,  and,  looking  still  beyond, 
we  learn  from  placards  that  the  stage  of  the 
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hall  is  occupied  by<he  School  of  Industrial 
Art. 

We  have  gone  far  enough  to  discover  that 
we  are  witnessing  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
school  life.  This  exhibition,  in  fact,  b  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  the  industrial  and 
art  features  which  have  been  or  are  in  process 
of  being  superadded  to  the  common  school 
system  of  Philadelphia.  We  find  before  us  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  Phila- 
adelphia  schools  from  the  beginning,  from 
which  we  extract  a  few  items  that  will  show 
how  recently  these  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced :  In  1883,  the  first  year  of  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Mr.  MacAlister,  the  present 
course  of  instruction  was  introduced  into  the 
primary  schools;  in  1884,  into  the  secondary 
schools.  In  1885  sewing  was  introduced 
into  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools ;  in 
the  same  year  the  Manual  Trainmg  School 
was  opened,  and  the  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  originally  established  by  Mr.  Chas.  G. 
Leland,  was  reorganized.  In  1886  the 
present  course  of  study  was  introduced  into 
the  grammar  schools.  In  1887  ^^^  kinder- 
garten, founded  originally  by  the  Sub-pri- 
mary School  Society,  incorporated  in  1881, 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  became  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system,  and  in  the  same  year  cooking  was 
introduced  into  the  Normal  School. 

This  exhibition  then,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  above  given  items,  deals  with  but 
one  part  of  the  work  of  reorganization  which 
has  been  effected  by  the  present  Superin- 
tendent, and  it  represents  really  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils 
in  the  schools.  The  sewing  lessons,  for  ex- 
ample, occupy  but  one  hour  and  a  half  of 
the  pupil's  time  each  week;  yet  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  these  lessons,  which  are 
carried  progressively  through  the  larger  part 
of  her  school  course,  and  which,  far  from  in- 
terfering with  her  ordinary  school  work, 
really  afford  an  agreeable  change,  is  exem- 
plified by  these  stacks  of  sewing — that  is  the 
proper  word — of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made.  No  one  will  question  the  wis- 
dom or  the  propriety  of  imparting  this  sort 
of  instruction  to  school  girls  at  the  public 
charge.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the 
advantages  can  be  secured  only  by  the 
fortunate  few,  but  every  school  girl  in  Phil- 
adelphia, above  the  fourth  grade,  is  now 
learning  to  sew  as  well  as  to  read  and  write. 

Free-hand  drawing,  designing  and  model- 
ing from  objects,  of  which  work  we  find 
here  abundant  specimens,  is  now  required  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  is  therefore  a 
part  of  every  child's  education.     The  final 


instruction  in  these  branches  is  given  in  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  and  the  School  of 
Manual  Training.  The  former  of  these  is  ^ 
open  to  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Any  pupil  of  these  schools,  boy  or  girl,  has 
the  privilege,  upon  making  the  proper  ap-  • 
plication,  of  spending  two  afternoons  each 
week  in  designing,  wood-carving  and  mod- 
eling in  cla^  in  this  institution.  This  art- 
education  is,  therefore,  available  even  to 
those  pupils  whose  schooling  will  close,  as 
it  does  with  the  greater  num^r  of  children, 
with  the  grammar  school.  Upon  leaving 
the  grammar  school  those  boys  whose  cir- 
cumstances permit  them  to  carry  their  edu- 
cation farther,  have  the  choice,  upon  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination,  of  entering  either 
the  High  School  or  the  School  of  Manual 
Training.  In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Journal  we  gave  an  account  of  this  school, 
and  we  need  only  say  here  that  at  the  exhibi- 
tion it  was  assigned  an  ample  space,  and  was 
apparently  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  it  can  be  seen  that 
a  very  marked  change  has  been  effected  in 
the  school  system  »of  Philadelphia.  How 
much  of  it  is  real  advance,  and  how  much  is 
mere  change,  having  no  real  advantage  over 
time- honored  methods,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  questions  that  are  still  more  or  less  open, 
and  to  which  experience  alone  can  give  a 
conclusive  answer. 

This  must  be  understood  to  apply,  how- 
ever, rather  to  details  of  execution,  than  to 
the  plan  of  the  work  and  the  broad  princi- 
ple which  underlies  it.  The  time  has  passed 
when  the  public  can  feel  that  it  has  done  its 
duty  by  its  children  when  it  has  taught 
them  to  read  and  write  and  "cipher,"  and  has 
crammed  their  memories  with  dates  and  dis- 
connected events  of  history  and  with  geogra- 
phical facts,  and  has  added  the  rules  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Something  more  than  this  is  required  to 
form  the  solid  basis  of  the  education  of  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  is  to  fill  with  credit 
even  a  humble  position  in  life,  in  this  age  of 
general  intelligence  and  activity.  Exactly 
what  is  to  be  superadded  and  how  the  work 
is  to  be  set  about,  are  still  among  the  diffi- 
cult educational  problems.  Philadelphia, 
for  one  city,  has  taken  a  decided  stand  in 
favor  of  industrial  education ;  and  we  think 
that  one  of  the  results  of  this  exhibition  will 
be  to  lead  other  cities  and  large  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  not  already  begun 
the  introduction  of  this  sort  of  training  into 
their  schools,  to  accept,  as  demonstrated, 
both  its  utility  and  its  feasibility. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME. 


THE  thirty-seventh  volume  of  TTie  School 
Journal  will  begin  with  our  next  issue. 
The  twelvemonth  has  sped  on  so  rapidly 
that  we  can  hardly  realize  the  truth  that 
another  volume  is  completed.  But  so  it  is^ 
and,  in  evidence  of  the  fact,  there  stands  to 
the  fore,  in  the  present  number,  the  Index  as 
our  thirty-sixth  milestone.  The  twelve  is- 
sues— one  each  month,  for  The  Journal 
takes  no  holidays — make  a  goodly  volume 
for  the  year,  worth  its  cost,  we  trust,  to  all 
our  readers — many  of  them  say  much  more 
than  its  cost,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
they  think  of  it  thus  favorably. 

Certain  School  Boards  have  thought  it  of 
sufficient  value,  as  an  aid  to  the  school 
work  in  their  districts,  not  only  to  subscribe 
for  themselves,  but  also  to  order  subscrip- 
tion for  the  teachers  in  their  employ.  The 
Directors  of  these  progressive  Districts  have 
been  for  years  upon  our  mailing  lists,  and 
have  been  reading  The  Journal  long  enough, 
and  with  sufficient  interest,  to  have  full 
knowledge  of  what  it  i^  and  what  it  is  try- 
ing to  do;  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  dis- 
cretion they  regard  this  subscription  for 
their  teachers,  at  the  expense  of  the  District, 
a  judicious  expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 
In  order  to  encourage  such  subscription 
we  shall  continue  upon  the  new  volume — 
beginning  with  the  issue  for  July — a  special 
rate  to  School  Boards  who  may  desire  to 
have  The  Journal  ^vA  regularly  to  all  the 
teachers  employed  in  their  schools. 

The  Journal  stek!&  to  aid  teachers  by  pre- 
senting from  month  to  month  such  sugges- 
tive matter  as  should  broaden  the  range  of 
their  thought  and  study,  enabling  them  to 
estimate  more  truly  the  important  character 
of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
to  be  more  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  the 
varied  duties  of  the  school-room.  Teachers 
who  are  in  earnest  will  find  in  it,  also,  many 
articles  that  may  be  read  with  profit  to  their 
pupils.  It  has  often  happened  that  a  single 
article  read  to  the  class  or  to  the  school  has 
opened  a  new  world  of  thought  or  aspiration 
to  the  growing  boy  or  girl,  and  been  worth 
more  than  many  montl^  of  ordinary  school- 
room experience.  It  is  in  this  direction 
especially  that  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
The  Journal  made  a  more  effective  agent  for 
good  during  the  coming  year. 

It  is  also  the  official  organ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  through  which 
this  Department  addresses  directly  school 
officers  everywhere  throughout  the  State — 
members  of  School  Boards,  Superintendents, 


and  others.  During  the  thirty-six  years  of 
its  publication,  its  influence  has  been  felt  for 
good  upon  every  educational  question  that 
has  arisen  in  the  Commonwealth.  Its  thirty- 
six  volumes,  therefore,  have  been  no  mean 
factor  in  the  educational  result  of  which 
Pennsylvania  does  well  to  be  proud. 

We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  make  the 
Thirty-seventh  volume  as  good  as  any  that 
has  preceded  it,  and  bespeak  for  it  the  gen- 
erous patronage  of  School  Directors,  Teach- 
ers, and  all  others  whose  duty  or  interest 
lies  in  the  line  of  its  special  work.  The 
Journal  lives  by  its  subscription  list.  There- 
fore, friends — Directors,  Teachers,  and  all 
others  interested — please  send  in  your  names 
and  your  orders.  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  in 
monthly  communication  with  you  during 
the  coming  year,  and  think  you  will  have 
no  reason  to  regret  the  same. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARDS, 


METHOD  OF  BUSINESS  PROCEDURE. 


THE  Act  of  April  22, 1863,  requires  new 
School  Boards  to  organize  "  within  ten 
days  after  the  first  Monday  in  June,  in  each 
year."  As  it  is  important  that  the  new 
Boards  should  meet  and  organize  promptly 
according  to  law,  the  old  Boards  should  fix 
a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  give  due  notice  to  the  new  direc- 
tors who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation, Directors  should  first  elect  a  tem- 
porary president  and  secretary,  and  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  who  are  members,  by  hav- 
ing read  the  election  returns  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  Board  by  the  proper  elec- 
tion officers.  Disputed  points  concerning 
claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  of.  Ques- 
tions arising  out  of  tie  votes  must  be  set- 
tled. And  when  it  is  ascertained  who  are 
members,  the  Board  is  ready  to  organize 
permanently  by  electing  a  president,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  treasurer.  Those  having  a 
right  to  vote  under  the  temporary  organiza- 
tion are  the  Directors  holding  over  and  the 
persons  duly  notified  of  their  election. 
Those  entitled  to  vote  in  effecting  the  per- 
manent organization  are  the  Directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  found  entitled  to 
seats  in  the  Board  by  their  election.  Among 
the  items  of  business  that  should  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  new  Boards  on  the  day  of 
their  organization  are  the  following : 

I.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board,  if  any  such  vacancies  exist. 
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3.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certificate 
from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
these  papers,  attach  the  signature  of  the  officers 
of  the  new  Board,  and  forward  them  to  the  pro- 
per County  Superintendent  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction.    This  duty  should  not  be  neg^iected. 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the  hands  of 
the  new  one. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
r^^ular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  by  order  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  the 
law  permits  and  encourages  all  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  mem- 
ber at  the  expense  of  the  District.  No  Board 
can  well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only  for  its 
practical  value,  but  also  for  its  suggestiveness 
to  thoughtful  men  who  feel  an  adequate  sense 
of  the  weighty  responsibilit]|that  devolves  upon 
them  as  School  Directors.  The  large  percent- 
age of  increase  in  the  State  Appropriation  now 
to  be  paid  out  to  the  School  Districts  will  enable 
still  more  School  Boards  to  order  The  JoumeU 
to  the  address  of  each  member.  Can  any  ex- 
penditure of  a  like  small  amount  result  in  greater 
good  to  the  schools  of  the  District  ? 


CLOSER  SUPERVISION. 


DIVISION   SUPKRINTENDENCY  BEPORB  DIREC- 
TORS' AiiSOCIATION  OP  CHESTER  COUNTY. 


THE  School  Directors  of  Chester  county 
have  organized  a  live  Directors'  Associ- 
ation. They  are  wisely  confining  their 
efforts  to  accomplishing  a  few  things  at  a 
time,  and  are  aiming  to  organize  a  graded 
course  of  study  all  over  the  county,  and  to 
secure  closer  supervision  of  their  schools.  A 
model  course  of  study  has  already  been  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  Association, 
with  County  Supt.  Walton  as  chairman,  and 
distributed  in  ail  parts  of  the  county.  Sat- 
isfied that  better  supervision  of  the  schools 
could  not  be  had  without  additional  legisla- 
tion, a  committee,  with  Principal  Geo.  M. 
Philips,  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School  as  chairman,  has  drawn  up  the  fol- 
lowing bill  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Leg- 
islature. They  invite  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions, and  hope  for  the  active  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  friends  of  education 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  in  securing  the 
passage  of  this  or  a  similar  bill.  The  bill 
presented  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  passed  the  House  but  was  not 
reported  in  the  Senate,  in  part  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  received 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  that  branch, 


will  be  found  in  the  September  No.,  1887, 
page  93  of  the  current  volume  of  The 
School  Journal^  as  also  a  paper  by  Prof.  Jas. 
H.  Hamilton  upon  the  same  general  subject, 
read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  the  Clearfield  meeting  last  year.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  the  proposed  bill 
from  Chester  county.  We  shaJl  be  glad  to 
hear  general  discussion  of  the  question  at 
Scran  ton  next  month.  It  has  been  placed 
upon  the  programme  of  the  meeting  by  the 
Executive  Committee  with  that  end  in  view. 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Better  Supervision 

of  the  Common  Schools. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  the  school  directors  or  controllers  of  any 
school  district,  having  within  their  jurisdiction 
not  less  than  ten  schools,  or  of  two  or  more  ad- 
joining districts  in  the  same  county  having  in 
all  not  exceeding  fifty  schools,  may,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  a 
majority  of  the  several  boards  for  the  purpose 
named,  select  by  a  viva  voce  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  directors  of  the  sin- 
gle district,  or  of  the  districts  combined,  as  the 
case  may  be,  one  person  as  Division  Superin* 
tendent  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to  date  from 
the  first  Monday  in  June  of  the  current  school 
year  in  which  he  was  elected. 

Section  2.  The  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  directors  in  the  district, 
or  districts,  forming  the  division,  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  elect,  and  the  person  elected  shall  have 
the  same  qualifications  as  are  required  by  law 
for  a  County  Superintendent. 

Section  3.  A  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
or  controllers  to  elect  a  Division  Superintendent 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  signed,  in  the  case  of  a 
single  district,  by  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  board,  and  by  each  president  and  secretary 
of  the  several  boards,  when  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts unite  to  form  a  division.  And  all  the 
members  of  the  several  boards  included  shall 
be  given  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  and 
object  of  the  nieeting,  which  shall  be  held  in  the 
month  of  Tune,  after  the  organization  of  the  sev- 
eral boards  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Section  4.  The  salary  to  be  paid  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  the  directors  or 
controllers  present  at  the  convention  electing 
the  Division  Superintendent,  and  shall  be  paid, 
if  in  a  single  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  therein ;  and 
in  the  case  of  combined  districts,  the  compensa- 
tion when  fixed  by  the  convention  shall  be 
based  on  the  number  of  schools  within  the  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  boards  have  iurisdiction, 
and  paid  proportionately  out  of  the  district  funds 
of  the  several  districts  according  to  the  number 
of  schools  in  each  district  forming  the  division. 

Section  5.  The  person  duly  elected  shall, 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  be  officially  notified 
in  writing  by  the  officers  of  the  convention  of 
his  appointment  and  of  the  salary  agreed  upon, 
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and  after  the  election  no  district  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  from  the  division  formea  by 
the  several  boards  then  in  office  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  official  term  of  the  person  elected, 
and  no  district  may  at  any  time  withdraw  from 
a  division,  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
directors  of  ^id  district  in  regular  session. 

Section  6.  The  office  of  Division  Superintend- 
ent provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  subordinate 
to  that  of  County  Superintendent,  but  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  person  elected  as  aforesaid  to 
visit  and  thoroughly  inspect  the  several  schools 
and  school  buildings  ot  his  district  and  report 
each  month  during  the  annual  school  term  to 
the  board  or  boards  of  directors,  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  relating  to  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  directors  as  may  in 
his  judgment  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools, 
and  he  shall  report  to  the  County  Superintend- 
ent upon  such  matters  of  supervision  and  statis- 
tics as  the  several  boards  or  the  Countv  Super- 
intendent may  require.  It  shall  be  his  duty 
also  to  assist  the  County  Superintendent,  when 
requested  by  him,  in  the  examination  of  teachers 
within  the  division,  and  to  perform  such  other 
official  duties  as  shall  be  required  by  the  direc- 
tors. 

Section  7.  A  Division  Superintendert  may  be 
removed  from  office  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
whole  number  of  directors  in  his  division,  but 
only  on  complaint  duly  made  and  proven  after 
a  full  and  impartial  investigation  and  hearing 
on  charges  of  negligence,  incompetency,  or  im- 
morality. 

♦ 

DR.  HARK'S  NEW  BOOK. 


"  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  TRUTH  IN  CHRISTIANITY 
AND  EVOLUTION." 


THE  book  before  us,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Max  Hark,  entitled  "  The  Unity  of  the 
Truth  in  Christianity  and  Evolution/'  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  re- 
concile not  only  theism,  but  Christianity, 
with  the  essential  principles  of  the  new 
theory  of  evolution.  Its  purpose  is  to  show 
that  between  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  those  of  the  dominant 
philosophy  of  the  day,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  mu- 
tually helpful.  It  may  meet  with  opposition 
from  many  theologians,  because  it  is,  the 
champion  of  no  particular  system  of  theol- 
ogy >  and  may  be  at  variance  with  many  of 
the  dogmas  held  by  one  or  another  of  the 
various  sects  of  Christendom. 

It  was  not,  however,  written  primarily 
for  theologians,  but  for  the  thousands  of  earn- 
est, thinking  men  and  women  who  cannot 
but  recognize  the  truth  and  the  importance 
of  the  new  discoveries  made  in  science,  and 
the  new  theories  advanced  in  philosophy,  in 
recent  years ;  and  who,  while  still  holding 


to  their  old  faith  in  the  Christian  religion, 
yet  feel  there  is  a  certain  disagreement  be- 
tween  the  former  as  they  have  been  taught 
in  the  way  of  dogmatic  belief,  and  the  latter 
as  they  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  new 
forms  of  truth  presented. 

Too  often  they  are  told  that  the  two  are 
contradictory  and  that  one  or  the  other 
must  be  given  up ;  and  too  often  it  has  hap- 
pened that,  the  facts  of  science  being  indis- 
putable, the  faith  of  religion  is  either  re- 
nounced or  at  least  weakened  so  as  to  have 
little  practical  influence  upon  the  life.  It  is 
for  such  that  the  book  has  been  written,  to 
show  them  in  plain,  un technical  language, 
just  what  the  author  understands  by  Evolu- 
tion, and  also  what  is  essential  to  Christian- 
ity, and  then  to  aid  them  in  seeing  that 
there  is  nothing  really  to  hinder  any  one 
from  accepting  botj;),  as  thousands  of  intel- 
ligent thinkers  have  done,  amongst  whom 
stood  forth  conspicuous  the  late  Asa  Gray, 
of  Harvard  University,  the  "  Christian 
Evolutionist." 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  book.  To  this 
end  it  takes  up  such  fundamental  subjects  as 
God,  Providence,  Prayer,  the  origin,  nature 
and  destiny  of  Man,  Sin,  what  Salvation 
is,  its  method  and  spirit,  and  finally  what 
Religion  is  and  what  it  is  not.  These  are 
the  great  questions,  and  they  are  each  treated 
in  such  manner  as  to  challenge  attention 
and  to  awaken  thought.  The  chapters  upon 
"God,"  "Man,"  and  "Religion,"  are,  we 
think,  worthy  of  especial  mention. 

The  work  is  written  in  the  plain,  straight- 
forward style  characteristic  of  the  author, 
who  is  one  of  the  leading  clergymen  in  the 
Moravian  Church  of  this  country.  It  is 
meant  to  appeal  to  the  unbiased  common 
sense  and  sound  judgment  of  the  thoughtful 
reader,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
such  reader  in  proportion  as  he  or  she  has 
pondered  the  great  truths  of  natural  science 
as  recognized  in  the  world  about  us,  and 
the  laws  that  hold  in  our  intellectiial  being 
and  in  the  higher  spiritual  life  of  which  we 
are  taught  in  the  Divine  Word.  It  will  aid 
many  who  are  in  doubt,  to  move  onward 
towards  the  light ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  save 
some  at  least  from  the  befogging  influence 
of  skepticism  and  infidelity. 

The  volume,  comprising  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pages,  is  brought  out  in  very  handsome 
form,  with  excellent  paper,  generous  mar- 
gins, and  large,  clear  type.  It  is  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top  and  raw  edges, 
so  that  it  is  both  pleasant  to  see  and  to  han- 
dle, being  really  a  high-priced  book  at  the 
low  price  of  eighty  (80)  cents.     It  is  not 
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sold  by  the  trade,  but  only  by  the  publisher, 
John  B.  Alden,  393  Pearl  Street,  New  York 
city,  by  whom  it  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  price  above  named. 

From  the  opening  chapter  we  take  a  few 
paragraphs,  fairly  representative  of  the  book. 
Says  our  author : 

We  may  be  guided  somewhat  in  our  task  by 
learning  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 
Whenever  a  crisis  like  the  present  has  come,  we 
know  that  it  was  caused  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  some  important  discovery  in  the  realm 
of  material  nature,  or  the  prevalence  of  some 
new  theory  of  knowledge ;  that  is,  by  some  great 
and  far-reaching  change  in  the  science  or  phi- 
losophy of  the  times.  We  know,  too.  that  always 
the  new  discovery  was  at  first  denied,  especially 
by  theology,  until  at  last  it  was  forced  reluctantly 
to  readjust  iis  dogmas  and  forms,  and  re-adapt 
itself  to  the  new  order  of  facts,  laws,  or  modes 
of  thought.  There  was  a  great  cry  of  heresy 
and  atheism  when  Columbus  ventured  to  assert 
that  there  must  be  a  hemisphere  beyond  the 
western  seas.  Still  worse  was  it  when  Coperni- 
cus advanced  the  theory  that  the  sun  does  not 
move  around  the  earth,  but  the  earth  and  all 
the  planets  around  the  sun.  Theology  was 
horrified ;  Co]:>ernicus  hated  and  hooted,  cursed 
and  persecuted.  Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  famous  Puritan  divine, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Owen,  declared :  "  The  late 
hypothesis,  fixing  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  the 
world,  was  built  on  fallible  phenomena,  and 
advanced  by  many  arbitrary  presumptions 
against  the  evident  testimonies  of  Scripture  and 
reason."  There  was  a  revolution  in  theology. 
The  pious  lamented  the  erowth  of  unbelief  and 
heresy.  Their  foes  boated  of  the  near  down- 
fall of  all  religion.  But  finally  everything  was 
adjusted,  and  the  equihbrium  between  the  re* 
ligious  and  the  scientific  spheres  fully  restored. 
When  Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation 
the  cry  again  was  everywhere  raised,  "It  is 
atheism !  It  denies  the  Bible !  **  The  theory 
of  Newton  was  declared  to  be  part  of  a  deeply 
laid  plot  to  overthrow  the  whole  theology  of  the 
Scriptures.  Descartes  and  Kepler  and  Galileo 
were  denounced,  imprisoned,  and  persecuted 
for  similar  reasons. 

Always  there  was  a  season  of  doubt,  fear, 
confusion  in  the  church.  But  always,  at  last,  its 
dogmas  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  its 
teachings  and  modes  of  thought,  were  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  new  discoveries.  It 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  spiritual  growth  in  the 
world  that  first  one  side,  the  scientific  and  phil- 
osophical, advances,  while  the  other,  the  tneo- 
logical,  stands  still.  The  harmony  between 
them  is  thus  disturbed ;  their  equilibrium  de- 
stroyed. Violent  agitation  is  the  result,  conflict 
and  confusion.  And  this  continues  until  the 
theological  sphere  makes  corresponding  pto- 
^ess,  comes  into  harmony  with  the  others,  and 
thus  Uie  necessary  ec^uilibrium  is  restored. 

Evolution  is  still,  indeed,  only  a  hypothetical 
theory,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  been  fully 
and  positively  demonstrated  in  all  its  details. 
When  we  consider  of  how  recent  origin  it  is,  and 


how  wide  the  range  of  facts  it  is  expected  to 
cover,  we  do  not  wonder  at  this ;  but  rather 
wonder  that  the  co-ordination  of  laws  and  phe- 
nomena under  it  is  already  so  complete  as  it  is, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  system  so  general. 
It  can  only  be,  it  appears  to  me,  because,  rec- 
ognizing with  Emerson  that  the  test  of  the  truth 
of  a  theory  *'  is,  that  it  will  explain  all  phenom- 
ena," men  feel  that,  though  not  yet  fully  proven. 
Evolution  endures  that  test  more  satisfactorily 
than  any  other  theory. 

For,  say  what  we  will,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  spite  of  every  prejudice  against  it,  of  all  the 
violent  opposition  and  fierce  assaults  upon  it, 
Evolution  not  only  still  exists,  but  is  more  firmly 
established  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  is 
steadily  making  its  influence  more  and  more 
widely  felt.  Everywhere  thoughtful  men  are 
being  deeply  affected  by  such  fundamental  facts 
as  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  force,  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  the  influence 
of  heredity,  natural  selection,  and  those  laws 
brought  to  light  by  the  new  science  of  sociology. 
And  although  they  do  not  by  any  means  all 
agree  as  to  details,  yet  as  to  the  general  princi- 
ple of  Evolution  there  is  evidently  enough  truth 
in  it  to  have  already  won  over  to  it  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  science,  not  a  few  prominent 
theologians  even,  and  to  have  influenced  to  a 
really  remarkable  degree  the  whole  current^  of 
popular  thought  and  belief. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  maintain  that  Evolution 
will  agree  with  every  detail  of  our  present  sys- 
tems of  theology,  nor  with  some  of  the  popular 
interpretations  of  passages  of  Scripture.  But  I 
do  hold  that  all  that  is  essential  in  the  theory 
will  be  found  reconcilable  with  the  vital,  essen- 
tial facts  of  Christianity.  There  may  have  to 
be,  nay,  there  will  be,  changes  in  the  accepted 
views  of  what  the  Bible  says,  just  as  there  have 
often  been  such  changes  before ;  but  only  on 
points  not  affecting  the  spiritual  truths  of*^  re- 
ligion. There  was  a  time  when  the  Bible  was 
thought  to  teach  that  the  earth  was  flat,  shaped 
like  a  plate.  Science  discovered  its  sphencal 
form,  and  though  it  was  denounced  as  contrary 
to  Scripture,  the  truth  yet  prevailed ;  and  then, 
on  closer  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
Bible  had  never  taught  anything  different. 
Man*s  interpretation  had  been  wrong,  that  was 
all ;  not  the  Bible.  So  it  was  long  confidently 
believed  that  Revelation  taught  Uiat  the  sun 
moves  around  the  earth.  But  it  never  taught 
anything  of  the  kind ;  men  had  only  read  it 
wronglv.  It  was  until  comparatively  recent 
times  that  people  imagined  that  the  Bible  de- 
clared the  earth  to  have  been  created  in  six 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  Geology 
showed  that  this  must  be  a  mistake ;  and,  sure 
enough,  on  looking  more  closely  it  appeared 
that  man*s  interpretation  had  again  been  incor- 
rect, and  that  the  Bible  said  nothing  about  the 
duration  of  the  work  of  creation.  Yet  after  all 
these  changes  in^human  exegesis,  true  religion 
was  as  strong,  and  stronger,  than  it  had  been 
before. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothine  alarming  in  the 
prospect  that  we  may  possibly  have  to  make 
some  further  corrections  in  our  ideas  of  what 
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Revelation  declares  to  us.  We  hail  such 
changes  if  they  shall  lead  us  to  a  fuller,  clearer 
view  of  the  divine  Truth.  We  are  not  con- 
ceited enough  to  imagine,  I  trust,  that  we  have 
already  attained  to  all  knowledge  and  wisdom ; 
but  humble  enough  to  believe  that  we  may 
have  made  sbme  more^'mistakes  in  our  Scripture 


interpretation,  and  that  there  may  be  yet  un- 
dreamed-of geitis  of  richest  truth  in  the  Word 
of  God  reserved  for  our  future  instruction  and 
enlightenment.  The  more  mistakes  of  ours 
are  found  out,  the  more  clearly  will  God's  truth 
appear ;  and  the  fuller  the  measure  of  truth  we 
enjoy,  the  purer  and  loftier  will  be  our  religion. 


Official  Department. 


Dbpartmsnt  of  Public  Instruction, 


OF  Public  Instruction,  ") 
Harrisbuig,  June,  1888.     / 


THE  following  named  persons  have  been  ap- 
pointed State  Trustees  for  the  ensuing 
term  of  three  years  for  tiie  several  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  term  of  office  dates  from  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  1888. 

West  Chester  (1st  District).  —  Messrs.  L.  G. 
McCaaley  and  Nicholas  Larzelcre. 

Millersville  (2d  District). — ^John  Mann,  Esq.  and 
Dr.  O.  T.  Huebcncr. 

Kut%tcwn  (3d  District).— Messrs.  John  G.  Wink 
and  Joseph  N.  Shomo. 

Mansfield  (5th  District). — Messrs.  A.  M.  Pitts 
and  F.  M.  Shaw. 

Bloomsburg  (6th  District). — Messrs.  D.  A.  Beck- 
ley  and  C.  W.  Miller. 

Shipptfisburg  (7th  District).— Hon.  H.  C.  Greena- 
walt  and  Henry  R.  Hawk,  E^. 

Lock  Haven  (8th  District).— S.  M.  McCormick, 
Esq.  and  Dr.  R.  Armstrong. 

Inaiana  (9th  Distxict).— Messrs.  W.  J.  Mitchell 
and  John  W.  Sutton. 

California  (lOlh  District). — Hon.  G.  V.  Lawrence 
and  Hon.  Gibson  Binns. 

Edinboro  (i2th  District). — Hon.  James  R.  Bums 
and  Hon.  Geo.  Wallace  Delamater. 

Oarion  (13th  Distnct).— -Messrs.  W.  W.  Green- 
land and  James  A.  Murphy. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


THE  following  is  the  Elementary  Course  of 
Study  for  the  State  Normal  Schools,  as 
adopted  by  the  Principals  of  the  several  schools 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  Harrisburg,  February  3d  and  4th, 
1886,  and  now  pursued  in  the  schools : 

JUNIOR  YEAR« 

Pedagogics, — Elements  of  School  Manage- 
ment and  Methods. 

Language,  —  Orthography  and  Reading ; 
English  Grammar,  including  Composition; 
Latm,  sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  Caesar. 

Mathematics, — Arithmetic,  except  Mensura- 
tion ;  Elementary  Algebra. 

Natural  Sciences, — Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Historical  Sciences.  —  Geography,  Physical, 
Mathematical  and  Political;  History  of  the 
United  States ;  Civil  Government. 

The  Arts, — Penmanship,  sufficient  to  be  able 
to  explain  some  approved  system,  writing  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Examiners;  Draw- 
ing, a  daily  exercise  for  at  least  twenty-eight 
weeks,  work  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners ;  Book- Keeping,  Single  Entry,  seven 


weeks;  Vocal  Music,  elementary  principles, 
and  attendance  upon  daily  exercises  for  at  least 
one-third  of  a  year. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Pedago^cs. — Psychology,  embracing  the  In- 
tellect, Sensibilities  and  Will.  Methods ;  His- 
tory of  Education;  Model  School  Work,  at 
least  twenty -one  weeks  of  actual  teaching  daily 
during  one  period  of  not  less  than  forty -five 
minutes ;  a  Thesis  on  a  Professional  subject. 

Language, — ^The  Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  to- 
gether with  at  least  a  fourteen  weeks'  course  in 
English  Literature,  including  the  thorough  study 
of  one  selection  jfrora  each  of  four  English 
Classics;  Latin,  Caesar  through  the  Helvetian 
War. 

Mathematics,  —  Arithmetic,  Mensuration, 
Plane  Geometry. 

Natural  Sciences, — Elementary  Natural  Phil- 
osophy; Botany. 

Historical  Sciences,  —Reading  of  General 
History  in  connection  with  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Also,  Elocutionary  Exercises  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  English  Literature. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton :  Osborne  bor- 
ough has  erected  one  of  the  handsomest  school 
buildings  of  its  size  in  the  county.  It  is  fitted 
up  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and  con- 
veniences. 

Berks— Supt.  Keck:  During  the  month  of 
March,  Institutes  were  held  at  Hamburg,  Len- 
hartsville  and  Albany.  At  each  place  the  house 
was  over-crowded.  The  work  done  by  pupils 
at  these  meetings  was  especially  good.  Forty- 
seven  teachers  and  nineteen  directors  were  en- 
rolled at  Hamburg.  I  assisted  at  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Topton  schools.  The  young  folks 
did  remarkably  well,  thus  reflecting  great  credit 
upon  the  teachers.  The  Hamburg  Board  has 
decided  to  supply  a  long-felt  want  by  the  ejec- 
tion of  a  suitable  central  school-house. 

Blair — Supt.  Likens :  The  average  of  school 
work  during  the  past  term  was  very  satisfactory ; 
directors  and  citizens,  in  the  majority  of  dis- 
tricts, are  well  satisfied  with  the  results  accom- 
plished. Tyrone  and  Gaysport  observed  Arbor 
Day.  A  large  number  of  citizens  were  present. 
I  hope  all  the  other  districts  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 

Cambria— Supt.  Leech:  All  the  country 
schools  are  closed  except  those  of  Jackson 
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township,  which  "  reconsidered'*  and  made  the 
term  six  months.  The  county  contest  in  spell- 
ing, for  prizes  offered  by  the  Coopersdale 
Academy,  the  County  Superintendent,  and 
others,  was  divided  into  two  classes,  one  in 
Ebensburg,  and  one  in  Coopersdale.  Twenty- 
one  pupils  contested.  The  prizes  were  scattered 
throughout  the  county.  Allegheny  township 
took  three  of  the  five  offered.  Three  normal 
classes  are  in  successful  operation  throughout 
the  county.  Many  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor 
Day  by  citizens,  but  no  public  observance  of 
the  day  was  held  anywhere. 

CAMERONA-Supt.  Pearsall :  The  Emporium 
School  Board  is  looking  for  a  location  for  another 
school  building.  The  growth  of  the  town  makes 
the  present  accommodations  insufficient. 

Centre — Supt.  Wolf:  Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
served by  the  Bellefonte  High  School,  assisted  by 
the  pupils  of  the  other  grades.  A  number  of  ad- 
dresses were  made.  Charles  Noll,  Boyd  Musser, 
Charlie  Garner,  John  Bayard,  and  Lee  Wood- 
cock, pupils  of  the  High  School,  were  the  class- 
tree  orators.  The  exercises  were  enlivened  with 
excellent  music  by  the  Bellefonte  band  and  by 
the  pupils  of  the  schools.  The  citizens  of  Spring 
Mills  and  vicinity  planted  twenty-seven  trees 
in  their  school  yard. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton :  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Directors'  Association  met  on 
the  9th  of  April.  The  committee  consists  of 
nine  directors,  with  the  County  Superintendent 
as  chairman,  and  the  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  as  Secretary.  A  graded  course 
of  study  for  the  district  schools  was  arranged, 
and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  each  School  Board  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
adopting  a  course  in  their  respective  districts. 
A  bill  was  framed,  providing  better  means  of 
local  supervision  and  inspection  of  country 
schools.  It  was  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the 
Directors'  Conv-  ntion  in  October.  It  meets 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  our  directors 
already ;  and  should  it  ever  become  a  part  of 
our  school  laws,  1  know  of  nothing  capable  of 
accomplishing  greater  good  to  all  the  children 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Beitzel:  During  the 
term  I  visited  all  the  schools  except  two,  and  a 
number  were  visited  twice.  The  two  schools 
not  visited  are  in  Shippensburg  township,  where 
the  Board  reported  a  seven  months*  term  and 
later  reduced  it  to  six,  without  notifying  me.  I 
examined  the  graduating  classes  of  Mechanics- 
burg  and  New  Cumberland  with  excellent  re- 
sults, a  high  grade  of  scholarship  having  been 
maintained.  I  was  also  present  at  the  examin- 
ation of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans  at  White  Hall, 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  attainments  exhibited  by  these  wards  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  school  has  lost  none 
of  its  reputation  for  efficiency  of  management 
and  thoroughness  of  instruction.  The  April 
Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  a  number  of 
schools  with  appropriate  exercises  and  tree- 
planting. 

Delaware.— Supt.  Smith:  Arbor  Day  was 
very  generally  observed  throughout  the  county. 
The  following  districts  report  special  exercises : 


North  Chester,  Darby,  Middletown,  Nether 
Providence.  Upper  Providence,  Radnor,  Spring- 
field, and  Media.  In  Springfield,  at  the  Cen- 
tral School,  one  of  the  trees  planted  was  named 
for  Margaretha  Pancoast,  the  oldest  living  mem- 
ber of  the  school,  now  eighty-eight  years  of  age, 
who  was  present  at  the  exercises  and  recited  a 
poem  which  she  had  'learned  when  eight  years 
old  and  while  attending  this  school. 

Franklin. — ^Supt.  Slyder:  The  schools  are 
all  closed  except  those  of  Waynesboro.  Many 
of  our  teachers  are  away  at  school,  preparing 
themselves  to  do  still  better  work  in  their 
chosen  profession.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  select  schools  throughout  the  county,  and 
many  of  them  are  doing  excellent  work  in  the 
way  of  preparing  teachers.  Mercersburg  and 
Greencastle  held  commencement  exercises  this 
month.  Sixteen  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  graduated  from  the  schools. 

Fulton. — Supt.  Peck :  The  interest  aroused 
by  meetings  held  during  the  winter  has  led  the 
citizens  of  Ayr  township  to  take  such  steps  as 
shall  secure  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be 
used  as  an  academy  and  a  hall  for  educational 
meetings.  It  will  be  built  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. 

GREENEt — Supt.  Waychoff:  Thirty  pupils 
graduated  in  the  common  school  course  of  this 
county.  An  effort  was  successfully  made  to 
bold  back  some  classes  in  order  that  they 
might  attain  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  by 
next  year.  We  predict  a  large  class  for  1889. 
Within  the  borders  of  our  own  county  there  are 
a  number  of  schools,  including  several  colleges^ 
that  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment to  our  progressive  teachers,  who  may 
wish  to  attend  our  home  schools. 

Indiana.— Supt.  Cochran:  Several  new 
houses  will  be  erected  this  year — one,  a  fine 
brick  structure  in  West  Indiana.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day.  The 
teachers  of  West  Indiana  held  a  very  pleasant 
reception  on  the  afternoon  of  April  12th.  A 
large  display  of  school  work  greeted  the  visitors. 
The  pupils  of  No.  3,  Indiana  school,  celebrated 
Shakespeare's  birthday  with  a  variety  of  Shakes- 
pearian exercises.  The  entertainment  was 
nighly  appreciated  by  the  parents  and  school 
officers  present. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman :  Some  trees  were 
planted  on  Arbor  Day.  The  three  academies 
of  the  county  have  opened  their  summer  session 
with  a  good  attendance.  Private  schools  are  in 
operation  in  various  sections  of  the  county, 
taught  by  efficient  teachers,  and  attended  by 
many  of  our  young  men  and  ladies  who  are 
seeking  to  prepare  themselves  more  fully  for  the 
work  of  teaching. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin :  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  by  most  of  the  schools  in  session. 
Pittston  borough  has  decided  to  erect  a  new 
building  for  the  High  School.  Two  excellent 
educational  meetings  were  held — one  at  Kings- 
ton and  one  at  Pittston.  The  local  institutes 
this  year  were  most  interesting  and  profitable. 

McKean.— Supt.  Eckles:  The  Court  re- 
moved the  school  board  of  Lafayette  township 
or  neglecting  their  duty  to  elect  a  principal  of 
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the  Big  Shanty  schools.  The  old  Board  had 
been  in  a  deadlock  since  May  of  last  year. 
Consequently  no  public  school  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  district  was  held  during  the  year. 

Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery :  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  country  schools  have  what  are 
called  summer  terms,  beginning  in  April  and 
May,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  the  intervening 
season  to  the  examination  of  teachers.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  candidates  presented 
themselves.  The  attendance  of  spectators,  di- 
rectors and  patrons  was  also  larger  than  usual. 

Montour.— Supt.  Steinbach:  The  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  have  all  closed.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  did  well.  Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
served with  appropriate  exercises  in  Danville. 
About  forty  trees  were  planted. 

Northampton.— Supt.  Werner:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  different  sections  of  the  county. 
The  principal  of  the  Bath  schools  followed  the 
programme  given  in  the  School  Journal  and 
carried  it  out  successfully.  The  School  Board 
provided  a  tree  for  each  school,  which  then  at- 
tended to  the  planting  of  the  same.  The  School 
Board  of  South  Bethlehem  purchased  the  follow- 
ing on  Arbor  Day :  Fifteen  Norway  maples,  four 
ampelopsis  Veitchii,  four  althea,  four  hydran- 
gea, and  four  weigela.  The  pupils  contributed 
several  dozen  beautiful  shrubs.  Grass  plots 
have  been  started  in  the  front  part  of  every 
yard  ;  at  the  rear  of  each  a  line  of  shrubbery  is 
planted  which  nicely  divides  the  front  part  of 
the  yard  from  the  play-ground.  The  Board  has 
placed  neat  iron  fences  in  front  of  each  build- 
mg,  so  that  the  prettily  arranged  grounds  are 
in  full  view.  We  may  well  consider  this  an  im- 
provement, when  we  look  back  and  recall  the 
unsightly,  dilapidated  board  fences  in  front  and 
the  bare  yellow  ground  within.  Before  long 
our  school  grounds  will  have  the  appearance  of 
private  property,  well  taken  care  of.  The 
School  Board  is  enterprising.  The  Normal 
music  course  was  adopted  in  April.  The  Board 
purchased  eight  sets  of  charts — one  for  each 
floor  of  the  different  buildings.  The  work  was 
begun  at  once,  and  promises  to  be  a  success. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  Seven  pupils  were 

f-aduated  from  the  Millerstown  High  School, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  exercises,  but  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  class  reflected 
credit  upon  their  teacher.  The  Marysville  High 
School  graduated  its  first  class,  consisting  of 
&vt,  girls.  The  untiring,  but  quiet  zeal  of  their 
teacher,  showed  good  results  upon  this  occasion, 
and  the  people  of  Marysville  are  justly  proud 
•of  the  progress  of  their  schools. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies :  Five  public  examina- 
tions were  held  in  April,  at  which  one  hundred 
applicants  presented  themselves.  Forty  per 
vcent.  were  rejected.  A  larger  number  of  Di- 
a'ectors  and  citizens  were  met  than  at  the  fall 
examinations.  Most  of  the  schools  of  the  county 
-closed  for  the  months  of  March  and  April,  to 
•open  again  in  May.  Arbor  Day  was  observed 
ibv  some  of  the  schools,  trees  having  been 
planted  with  appropriate  exercises. 

Schuylkill— Supt.  Weiss:  Cass  has  pur- 
•chased  ten  sets  of  physiological  charts.  New 
'Castle  has  enclosed  the  sdiool-grounds  with 


neat  fences  and  planted  shade  trees  and  shrub- 
bery in  the  yards.  New  Ringgold  has  supplied 
the  school  with  physiological  charts,  and  planted 
shade  trees.  Norwegian  has  purchased  physio- 
logical charts,  Appleton's  reading  charts.  Com- 
plete charts,  globes,  numeral  frames,  and  Web- 
ster's dictionaries.  Orwigsburg  has  expended 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  public  school  library. 
Pine  Grove  has  furnished  two  school-houses 
with  patent  desks  and  slate  blackboard.  West 
Pine  Grove  has  bought  a  set  of  large  outline 
maps.  The  Porter  township  Directors  are  to  he 
congratulated  for  the  progressive  spirit  mani- 
fested in  improving  school-buildings  and  pur- 
chasing apparatus.  They  have  supplied  four  of 
their  schools  with  slate  blackboards,  purchased 
clocks  for  all  the  schools,  repainted  the  build- 
ings inside  and  outside,  supplied  one  school 
with  a  set  of  large  outline  maps,  and  all  the 
schools  with  maps  of  Pennsylvania.  Nearly 
all  the  teachers  of  this  district  have  their  rooms 
nioely  decorated  with  pictures.  Schuylkill  has 
enclosed  the  school-grounds  with  substantial 
fences,  planted  trees,  and  purchased  Complete 
charts  for  the  school.  Tremont  borough  has 
supplied  new  teachers'  desks  and  recitation 
seats  for  their  school-rooms.  The  teachers  dis- 
play much  taste  in  adorning  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  with  fine  pictures  and  the  windows  with 
flowering  plants.  Tremont  township  has  sup- 
plied its  schools  with  Appleton's  charts.  The 
scholars  of  the  various  schools  of  this  district 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  drawing,  sketching 
and  map-drawing.  Frailey  has  supplied  their 
schools  with  Appleton's  reading  charts.  The 
schools  of  this  district  are  well  equipped  with 
apparatus;  but  a  new  four  room  building  is 
badly  needed  in  Donaldson.  Branch  has 
furnished  one  room  with  patent  desks.  Butler 
has  erected  a  four-room,  two-story  brick  school- 
house  at  Rappahannock.  It  is  supplied  with  slate 
blackboard,  is  wainscoted,  has  two  spacious 
halls,  with  a  recitation -room  on  second  floor. 
The  Directors  have  also  furnished  three  school- 
houses  with  new  patent  desks,  repainted  Foun- 
tain and  Gordon  school  buildings,  purchased 
physiological  charts,  and  Parker's  automatical 
blocks.  The  local  institutes  held  at  Cressona 
and  Frackville  were  very  largely  attended  and 
very  satisfactory.  At  the  latter  place  over  ^"^^ 
hundred  people  were  present ;  many  were 
turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The  exercises 
were  interesting  and  instructive.  Supt.  Henry 
Houck  and  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  favored  us  with 
lectures  and  talks  on  methods.  Some  of  our 
teachers  gave  class  drills  and  talks,  and  read 
papers. 

Snyder  —  Supt  Herman:  All  the  schools 
have  closed.  A  class  of  seven  graduated  from 
the  Selinsgrove  High-school.  The  principail  de- 
serves great  credit  for  this  initial  feature.  The 
graduating  exercises  were*held  in  the  town  hall 
and  attended  by  600  persons.  Each  member 
of  the  class  acquitted  himself  very  creditably. 
The  President  of  the  Board  awarded  the  diplo- 
mas. Interesting  closing  exercises  were  also 
held  at  Freeburg,  Middleburg,  and  a  number 
of  other  schools.  Normal  terms  have  been 
opened  at  Freeburg  and  Middleburg.    I  pro- 
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pose  to  hold  a  term  of  four  weeks  after  the  an- 
nual examinations. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson :  Four  young  ladies 
graduated  from  the  Hartleton  graded  school. 
The  exercises  were  very  interestmg  throughout. 
Arbor  Day  was  properly  observed  in  Lewisburg 
by  most  of  the  schools.  With  but  few  excep- 
tions our  teachers  rendered  good  service  this 
year.  Kelly,  Buffalo  and  West  Buffallo  are 
having  a  spring  term.  These  districts,  as  a  rule, 
employ  experienced  teachers,  and  as  .  a  result 
the  schools  are  well  attended. 

Warren — Supt.  Arird :  The  Institutes  held 
in  Youngsville  and  Irvineton  were  attended  by 
a  goodly  number  of  teachers,  who  manifested 
considerable  interest  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Institute  at  Tidioute  was  an  entire  success.  A 
number  of  instruaors  from  abroad  were  present, 
among  them  the  State  Supenntendent,  who 
spoke  in  highly  favorable  terms  of  the  work 
done  in  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Tidioute  schools.  A  local  institute  was  also 
held  at  Sheffield,  whose  citizens  had  raised  a 
purse  of  175  to  pay  for  a  lecturer.  Much  praise 
is  due  to  i^rof.  Miller  and  the  citizens  of  Shefifield 
for  the  success  of  the  institute,  i  have  ju:it  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  Cornplanter  bchool, 
which  clobes  May  4th.  The  inaians  take  con- 
siderable interest  in  their  school.  During  the 
last  year  ihey  have  had  an  eight  months  term, 
whicn  has  been  very  successlui. 

AsHLANE)— Supt.  Michener:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  as  usual.  Trees  were  planted  at  each 
of  our  bchooU.  On  the  preceding  day,  the  pu- 
piis  of  the  High  and  Grammar  ^iioois  planted 
trees  at  the  grave  of  one  of  tbeir  teachers,  who 
died  dunng  ihe  present  term. 

Bristol — Supt.  Booz:  Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
served with  pleasant  and  appropriate  exercises, 
accompanying  the  planting  of  uees.  Quite  an 
eiaooraie  programme  was  rendered,  including 
an  mieredting  and  instructive  address  by  the 
President  of  the  school-board,  Mr.  J.  K.  Wild- 
man,  as  follows : 

j-riends  and  Pupils:  It  will  be  a  gratification  to 
loe  if  i  c^^  ^y  something  on  this  plcaj>aut  occasion 
that  will  contribute  to  us  mtcicbt,  or  be  ol  the  lea&t 
service  to  the.  humblest  individual  present,  it  is  an 
occabiun  that  is  suggestive  ol  many  things;  an  occa- 
sion that  may  be  prutiubly  improved  in  mure  ways 
than  une.  l^ven  the  youngest  among  you  understand 
the  uses  of  **  Arbor  Day,"  and  the  value  ol  tree- 
planting-  At  some  Ume  in  your  lives,  ana  perhaps 
very  olten,  you  have  admired  the  sutely  grandeur  of 
a  Duble  tree,  or  enjoyed  the  gratelul  sndter  ol  its 
protecting  foliage — snelier  from  me  dripping  clouds 
of  summer,  or  the  burning  sun's  parching  rays.  You 
have  al»o  learned  to  appreciate  the  wonn  ol  some  hue 
old  chestnut  tree  in  the  nutting  season,  or  some  lond, 
familiar  friend  in  the  apple  orchara,  whose  ripeuea 
bounty  has  olten  given  you  gladness.  Even  the  modest 
trees  in  your  ncightxir's  garden,  the  prisuasive  plum 
or  the  templing  peach,  have  sonicliuies  arrested  your 
lively  attention,  and  awakened  the  slumbcnng  desires 
of  your  innocent  hearts.  How  olten  these  oe witch- 
ing things  have  invucd  you  to  banish  lor  your  own 
delight  the  stern  law  against  covetousnebS,  and  how 
manly  have  you  felt  when  you  resulted  the  sweet 
temptation  1 


When  the  tree  is  starred  all  over  with  beautiful 
bloom,  serenely  wearing  its  fragrant  crown  of  glory, 
how  lovely,  how  captivating  is  the  sight !  Such  an 
imposing  object  is  a  triumph  of  the  genius  of  nature. 
If  we  should  see  but  once  in  a  liletime  the  beauty  of 
a  blooming  apple  tree,  in  the  fulness  of  its  radiant 
splendor,  how  we  should  wonder  and  admire,  and 
what  joy  would  thrill  our  hearts ! 

The  trees  that  you  plant  to  day  are  instructors  in 
disguise.  As  they  grow  and  expand  they  present 
themselves  as  objects  of  grace  and  dignity.  They 
show  the  effect  of  the  nourishing  soil,  the  life  giving 
sunlight,  the  enlivening  influence  of  the  rain  from 
above  and  the  moisture  from  below.  So  it  is  with 
human  character.  The  good  influence  of  home  train- 
ing, of  school  discipline,  of  the  teacher's  care  and  toil, 
and  persistant  endeavors  to  give  light  to  the  mind 
and  culture  to  the  intellect,  all  play  their  useful  part 
in  training  the  boy  and  girl,  and  helping  them  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  worthy  and  noble  manhood  and 
womanhood.  You  cannot  too  highly  cherish  these 
aids  to  enlightenment,  these  daily  and  hourly  efforts 
to  save  you  from  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  ignor- 
ance, as  well  as  the  disadvantages  that  come  from 
a  want  of  knowledge,  and  to  lift  you  steadily  towards 
a  higher  plane  of  action. 

The  difference  between  worth  and  worthlessness 
in  mature  years,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  difference 
between  parental  care  and  neglect  m  the  early  life  of 
children.  Attention  to  education,  wise  training, 
strict  discipline,  and  the  formation  of  good  habits  in 
youth,  bear  fruit  after  their  kind;  while  disregard  of 
these  important  things  is  apt  to  proclaim  itself  in  de- 
fect of  character,  and  in  weak,  paltry,  and  ignoble 
lives.  Sadly  is  this  unwelcome  fact  illustrated  in  far 
too  many  examples.  Elevating  influences  impress 
themselves  upon  the  character,  and  good  associations 
are  sure  to  have  a  refining  and  improving  effect  upon 
the  manners  and  morals.  **  Live  with  wolves,"  says 
the  Spanish  proverb,  "  and  you  will  learn  to  howl." 
Like  begets  like,  and  good  makes  good.  "I  was 
common  clay  till  rotes  were  planted  in  me,''  says 
some  aromatic  earth  in  the  Eastern  fable. 

Parents  know,  if  the  youth  do  not,  the  high  value 
of  school  advantages,  and  on  them  rests  a  responsi- 
bility, involving  the  future  welfare  of  their  children, 
which  some  among  them  heedlessly  ignore.  Such 
parents  are  not  here  to-day,  and  urgent  words  aiming 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  a  sense  of  their  remiss- 
ness tail  to  reach  their  ears.  If  all  parents  were  fully 
mindful  of  their  children's  good,  and  careful  to  place 
them  in  school,  where  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  simple  blessings  so  easily  within  their  reach,  the 
store  of  human  worth  would  be  increased.  There 
would  be  fewer  candidates  for  the  idle  and  vicious 
walks  of  life ;  a  smaller  number  of  young  men  and 
young  women  whose  vulgar  manners  are  fashioned  in 
the  street  after  nightfall ;  and  a  less  formidable  body 
of  offensive  comer  loungers,  who  destroy  the  peace  of 
neighborhoods,  and  dishonor  the  community  by  their 
ribald  ways. 

You  who  are  before  me,  the  girls  and  the  boys  who 
are  a  credit  to  our  schools,  and  who  diUgently  aspire 
after  higher  things  by  the  teacher's  kindly  aid,  con- 
sider how  much  depends  upon  your  own  exertions. 
Your  own  strength,  your  own  energy,  your  own  will  to 
do  well  your  work,  should  be  shown  at  every  step. 
Success  comes  to  those  who  resolve  to  win  it,  and 
gains  follow  pains  in  dealing  with  your  lessons,  and 
in  striving  with  your  examples.  So  conduct  your 
school  life  as  to  win  your  own  approbation  and  the 
good  opinion  of  your  teachers.    Prove  by  your  course 
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that  you  deserve  the  prkie  and  satisfaction  of  your 
parents.  All  these  things  depend  chiefly  on  your- 
selves. The  better  you  acquit  yourselves  at  school, 
the  more  honorable  will  be  your  record  when  you 
come  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Knowledge 
and  training  will  open  doors  at  which  ignorance 
might  knock  in  vain.  The  world  appreciates  and 
honors  worthy  men  and  women.  They  are  the  light 
of  the  community,  the  ornaments  of  society,  and  a 
blessing  to  the  State. 

As  you  reflect  upon  the  planting  of  the  trees,  re- 
solve that  you  will  grow  in  grace  like  them ;  that, 
like  them,  you  will  exhibit  in  your  own  persons  uni- 
form dignity  of  character,  and  ever  seek  patiently  to 
rise  hi|{her  and  higher,  still  with  upward  longings; 
and,  like  them,  that  you  will.take  your  proper  places 
in  the  world,  and  adorn  these  places  by  dedicating 
yourselves  to  usefulness.  Welcome  the  sunlight  of 
intelligence  as  an  essential  aid  to  your  development, 
and  so  choose  your  way  that  all  kindly  helps  shall 
shower  their  blessings  upon  you,  and  give  you  sturdy 
strength  to  resist  ill  winds,  and  the  storms  of  evil 
omen.  These  can  do  you  no  harm  as  long  '^s  your 
feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  foundation  of  sound 
and  solid  principles. 

Butler. — Supt.  Mackey:  Arbor  Day  was 
celebrated  in  every  school  room.  There  were 
talks  by  the  teachers  upon  some  relevant  topics, 
songs  and  recitations  by  the  pupils,  with  the 
reading  of  the  Governor's  proclamation.  Par- 
ents and  friends  had  been  invited  and  very 
many  were  present.  Quite  a  number  of  prom- 
inent citizens  delivered  spirited  addresses.  After 
the  indoor  exercises  many  of  the  schools  ad- 
journed in  a  body  to  the  campus  to  make 
flower  beds  and  plant  seeds  and  trees  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  The  day  was  a  marked 
success  with  us  and  accomplished  more  than 
its  immediate  mission.  The  cause  of  education 
has  been  served  in  more  ways  than  we  could 
have  imagined  when  we  first  began  to  observe 
Arbor  Day. 

Chambersburg. — Supt.  Hockenberry;  Ar- 
bor Day  was  observed  by  planting  twenty- five 
shade-trees  upon  the  various  school-grounds. 
Appropriate  exercises  accompanied  the  planting 
of  the  trees,  which  were  named  in  honor  of 
some  poet,  statesman,  philanthropist,  or  school 
man.  During  the  month  of  March  the  young 
ladies  of  the  High  School  held  a  literary  and 
musical  entertainment,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended and  highly  appreciated.  About  fifty 
dollars  was  realized,  which  will  be  u?ed  for  the 
purchasing  of  books  for  a  school  library.  There 
has  been  a  library  in  the  Boys'  High  School 
since  1872. 

CoRRY. — Supt.  Colegrove:  Arbor  Day  was 
appropriately  observed.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  music,  recitations,  and  speeches.  A 
number  of  trees — maples,  red  oaks,  chestnuts, 
elms,  etc. — were  planted  on  the  several  school- 
grounds. 

DuNMORE. — Supt.  Fowler:  Arbor  Day  was 
duly  observed  in  all  our  schools.  About  forty 
trees  were  planted.  Appropriate  exercises  were 
conducted  in  most  of  the  schools.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Superintendent,  fifty  trees  were 
planted  by  the  citizens  of  the  borough,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  planted  by  the  schools. 

Easton.— Supt.  Cottingham :  Arbor  Day  was 


appropriately  observed.  The  exercises  of  the 
occasion  were  held  in  the  several  school  build- 
ings, and  consisted  of  suitable  in-door  perform- 
ances. The  ceremonies  incident  to  tree  plant- 
ing were  omitted  this  year,  because  our  school 
grounds  are  already  abundantly  supplied  with 
shade  trees. 

Hazleton. — Supt.  Harmon  :  In  company 
with  Superintendent  Fallon,  of  Hazle  township, 
I  visited  the  training  school  at  Reading,  and 
some  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  I  also 
spent  a  day  at  the  Millersville  State  Normal 
School.  Both  of  these  visits  were  valuable  to 
me,  made  especially  so  by  the  courtesy  of  Supt. 
Snyder,  of  Reading,  and  Principal  Lyle,  of 
Millersville.  At  both  places  we  saw  most  ex- 
cellent work,  and  received  helpful  suggestions. 

Nanticoke. — Supt.  Monroe:  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  boys  who  entered  school  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  returned  to  the  breaker  on 
the  1st  of  April.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
draw- backs  in  school  work  throughout  the  an- 
thracite mining  regions. 

NoRRiSTOWN  —  Supt.  Gotwals:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  all  the  schools.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  recitations,  essays,  addresses,  and 
music,  all  of  which  related  to  trees,  tree-planting, 
shrubberry,  and  the  care  of  the  same.  Several 
trees  were  purchased  by  the  Board,  and  planted 
in  the  different  school-yards.  A  number  of  citi-  ■ 
zens  planted  trees  about  their  dweUings.  The 
Board  of  Trade  ordered  trees  to  be  planted  on 
land  purchased  by  it.  The  appointment  of  the 
day  has  the  desired  good  effect. 

Phosnixville — Supt.  Leister:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  as  usual  by  special  exercises. 
The  schools  were  adjourned  for  part  of  the  day, 
to  engage  in  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  flow- 
ers, mostly  perennial. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  Arbor  Day  was 
very  pleasantly  observed.  Thirty-six  fine  maple 
trees  were  furnished  by  the  Board,  and  planted 
by  the  children  with  appropriate  and  instructive 
exercises.  A  general  mterest  was  taken  in  the 
day,  and  quite  a  number  of  trees  were  planted 
by  our  citizens. 

Shenandoah — Supt.  Freeman:  Arbor  Day 
was  duly  observed  in  all  of  our  schools.  Trees 
were  planted  by  the  pupils  of  the  High  School. 

South  Easton — Supt,  Shull :  With  one  ex- 
ception our  school-yards  are  well  supplied  with 
trees;  hence  we  did  not  have  a  general  obser- 
vance of  Arbor  Day.  The  senior  class  of  the 
High  School  planted  two  trees,  and  the  Board 
furnished  others  for  the  yard  that  had  the  room 
for  them. 

York — Supt.  Shelley :  Twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  trees  were  planted,  in  the  aggregate,  by 
our  pupils  at  their  homes  on  Arbor  Day ;  also 
147  shrubs.  Our  teachers  gave  specific  in- 
structions on  tree  planting,  and  in  our  revised 
couse  of  study.  Forestry  has  a  place  in  oral  in- 
struction. 

Plymouth  Twp. — Supt.  Gildea :  The  observ- 
ance of  Arbor  Day  consisted  of  talks,  songs, 
recitations  and  essays  on  trees.  The  sch  >ol- 
grounds  not  being  in  suitable  condition  for  the 
purpose,  trees  were  planted  at  their  homes  by 
some  of  the  pupils. 
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WITHIN  recent  years  an  unusual  degree  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of 
folk-lore,  the  myths,  legends,  traditions,  sayings, 
&c.,  that  obtain  among  the  various  races  and 
classes  of  men.  To  this  class  of  studies  belong 
such  entertaining  works  as  Charles  G.  Leland*s 
"Algonquin  Legends,"  and  the  collection  of 
"  Italian  Popular  Tales,"  by  Thos  F.  Crane,  as 
well  as  the  famous  negro  tales  of  "Uncle 
Remus,"  which  have  delighted  thousands.  A 
most  instructive  and  interesting  work  which 
tries  to  trace  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
most  widespread  myths  prevalent  among  men 
of  nearly  all  races,  is  Prof.  John  Fiske's  "Myths 
and  Myth  Makers,"  to  whose  great  merits  we 
called  attention  in  the  past.  It  gives  the  keys 
that  at  once  unlock  most  of  the  otherwise  in- 
scrutable meanings  of  almost  every  class  and 
kind  of  myths. 

The  publishers  of  these  works,  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  just 
issued  two  more  books  of  the  same  kind  of  lit- 
erature, both  of  them  important  and  equally 
interesting.  The  one,  Ne^ro  Myths  from  ike 
Georj^a  Coast,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.  (Price, 
$1).  may  be  regarded,  and  will  be  welcomed, 
as  a  supplementary  work  to  *•  Uncle  Remus's  " 
stories.  The  latter  has  confined  his  researches 
chiefly  to  middle  Georgia;  while  in  his  little 
book  Mr.  Jones  takes  up  the  same  work  among 
the  negroes  of  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina. The  result  shows  that  the  latter  field  is 
i'ust  as  rich  in  material  as  the  former,  and  of  a 
[ind  fully  as  interesting,  amusing,  and  instruc- 
tive. While  "  Buh  Rabbit."  "Buh  Wolf,"  "Buh 
Fox."  *'  Buh  Raccoon,"  and  many  other  old 
acquaintances  are  brought  before  us  again,  it  is 
usually  in  quite  different  and  new  loles,  and  as 
playing  an  endless  variety  of  new  antics,  in 
company  with  such  other  heroes  as  "  Buh  AUi- 
gatur,"  "Buh  Tukrey  Buzzud,"  "Buh  Galli- 
nipper,"  "Buh  Mash- Hen,"  and  numerous 
others.  The  myths  and  stories  are  all  told  in 
the  dialect  of  the  now  rarely-found  negro  of  the 
rice- field  and  swamp.  After  one  becomes  ac- 
customed to  it,  this  "lingo"  adds  immensely  to 
the  humor  and  interest  of  the  tales. 

The  same  must  also  be  said  of  the  brogue  in 
which  Mr.  D.  R.  McAnally,  Jr.,  has  written,  as 
told  by  the  people,  the  popular  folk- tales  of  Ire- 
.  land,  in  his  handsome,  illustrated  volume  en- 
titled Irish  Wonders  (Price,  $2).  Ireland  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  a  prolific  field  for  gathering 
stories  humorous  and  pathetic.  And  that  it  is 
so  this  book  abundantly  proves;  for  in  it  the 
author  has  gathered  a  rich  harvest  from  every 
county  of  the  Emerald  Isle  and  from  all  classes 
of  its  inhabitants.  "  Go  where  you  will  in  Ire- 
land," he  says  in  his  preface,  "  the  story-teller 
is  there,  and  on  slight  provocation  will  repeat 
his  narrative;  amplifying, explaining,  embellish- 
ing, till  from  a  single  fact  a  connected  history  is 
evolved,  giving  motives,  particulars,  action,  and 
result,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  rosy  wealth 
of  rustic  imagery  and  told  with  dramatic  force 
an  actor  might  envy."    From  this  source  he  has 


collected  such  delightful  legends  as  that  of  "The 
Seven  Kings  of  Athmey,"  "Taming  the  Pooka," 
"Satan's  Cloven  Hoof,"  about  the  Fairies,  the 
Banshee,  Witches,  Ghosts,  Giants,  and  all  man- 
ner of  wonders  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  only  in 
Ireland. 

Although  both  these  volumes  have  a  high 
value  as  contributions  to  the  study  of  negro  and 
Irish  folk-lore,  the  mass  of  readers  will  be  at- 
tracted to  them  simply  for  the  entertainment  to 
be  derived  from  the  tales  and  stories  as  such. 
As  mere  story-books  they  are  capital,  and 
will  delight  thousands  of  young  and  old  folks. 
The  fables  of  the  negro  are,  many  of  them,  as 
instructive,  telling,  and  amusing  as  any  that 
can  be  found  in  any  literature;  while  there  can 
nowhere  be  found  more  sparkling  wit  and  fine 
humor,  than  in  the  fairy  and  ghost  stories  of  the 
Irish.  Both  of  them  are  well  adapted  for  gift- 
books  of  the  better  kind. 

Bbfoke  the  Curfew:    And  Other  Poems ^  chiffly 
occasional.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     Boston  : 
I/oughton,  Mifflin  6?*  Co.     tdmo.^pp,  no.    $r.oo. 
Metrical  Translations  and  Poems.    By  Fred- 
eric H.  Hedge  and  Annis  Lee  Wister.     Boston: 
the  same.     ibmo.  vellum,  pp.  izy.     Price^$i.oo. 
A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Dr.  Holmes  is  an  event 
to  be  hailed  by  every  lover  of  the  wise  and  witty  old 
autocrat,  and  admirer  of  those  lighter  forms  of  verse 
of  which  he  Is  the  acknowledged  master  in  our  liter- 
ature.    For  ijnemorial  poems,  poems  at  dinners,  an- 
niversaries, etc.,  Dr.  Holmes  has  no  equal,  being 
always  fresh,  appropriate  and  graceful.     But  there  is 
also  not  a  little  poetry  of  other  kinds  in  this  volume: 
indeed  it  is  a  collection  of  all  or  nearly  all  that  he 
has  written  within  the  last  eight  years.     The  binding 
is  itself  p>oetical  and  charmingly  appropriate,  and  the 
book  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  every  way. 

So  is  the  dainty  little  volume  of  "  Metrical  Trans- 
lations," in  which  are  gathered  many  of  the  most 
precious  gems  of  the  poetical  literature  of  Germany. 
Dr.   Hedge,  whose   high   reputation   as  a  German 
scholar  and  as  an  original  poet,  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
of  the  excellent  quality  of  his  work,  confines  his  selec- 
tions mainly  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  with  a  few  poems 
from  Uhland,  Heine,  and  others.     He  al<H>  adds  a 
number  of  original  poems  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Mrs.  Wister,  jvho  is  best  known  as  a  skillful  transla- 
tor of  German  fiction,  shows  herself  equally  skillful  in 
rendering  into  graceful  and  melodious  verse  many  of 
the  shorter  pieces  of  a  score  or  more  of  Germany's 
favorite  poets,  covering  a  period  extending  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  century.     Many  of  the  poems  in 
the  volume  cannot  be  had  io  English  anywhere  else. 
Both  these  beautiful  little  volumes  would  make  ex- 
cellent presents  at  commencement,  or  a  birthday,  or 
any  other  occasion.     They  are  of  lasting  value. 
Substance  and  Show:  And  Other  Lectures.    By 
Thomas  Starr  King.     Edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Edwin  P.  Whipple.     Sixth  edition.     Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Miffiin  ^  Co.     i2mo.,  pp.  4J4, 
PricCf  $t.so. 

Who  does  not  wish  that  the  gifted  young  preacher, 
whose  lectures  are  gathered  into  this  handsome  vol- 
ume, were  yet  alive,  that  he  might  fix  the  principles 
and  stir  the  hearts  of  the  present  generation  as  he  did 
those  of  the  generation  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  ?     He  belonged  to  the  number  of  those 
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original  giants  of  the  American  lecture  field  of  whom 
Emerson,  Wendell  Phillips,  Theodore  Parker,  and  a 
few  others  were  the  noble  representatives,  and  of 
whom  Beecher  was  the  last  survivor,  men  who  moved 
the  nation,  and  did  more  to  educate,  guide  and  mould 
its  character  and  life  than  they  get  credit  for.  For- 
tunately Starr  King's  principal  lectures  are  preserved 
for  us  in  this  volume,  and  they  are  only  less  delight- 
ful to  read  than  they  must  have  been  to  hear  from  his 
lips.  They  are  veritable  tonics  for  mind  and  heart. 
The  most  famous  one  gives  title  to  the  book,  a  plea 
for  the  unseen  realities  much  needed  amidst  the  ma- 
terialism of  to-day.  The  other  eleven,  however,  are 
as  excellent,  instructive  and  inspiring;  just  the  kind  of 
reading  for  teachers,  bracing,  uplifting,  strengthening. 
Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious 
Thought.  By  Joseph  Le  Omte.  New  York  : 
D.  AppUton  &•  Co.  i2mo,^pp.344.  Price, $i.^o. 
The  steady  increase  of  works  on  the  general  sub- 
ject shows  that  the  interest  in  it  is  still  growing,  and 
that  the  last  word  on  it  has  not  yet  been  said.  Prof. 
Le  Conte  in  this  volume  gives,  first,  the  clearest  pop- 
ular exposition  of  what  Evolution  is  that  we  have  ever 
seen ;  secondly,  he  gives  as  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
the  "  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Evolution;"  and  thirdly, 
he  considers  frankly  and  fairly  "  The  Relation  of  Evo- 
lution to  Religious  Thought."  Of  course  the  con- 
clusion he  arrives  at  is  that  Evolution  and  Religion 
'  are  not  enemies,  but  rather  friends  and  co-workers. 
The  first  two  parts  are  the  ones  most  needed,  and 
that  ought  to  be  most  warmly  welcomed;  for  they 
give  just  what  thousands  of  thoughtful  people  are 
wanting  who  cannot  study  all  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tem, namely,  a  plain  and  yet  authoritative  and  relia- 
ble account  of  Evolution  and  the  evidence  in  its 
favor.  No  man  in  the  country  is  better  qualified  to 
do  this  than  Prof.  Le  Conte.  The  consequence  is 
that  his  book  is  unqualifiedly  the  best  of  the  kind  yet 
produced,  and  one  we  can  heartily  recommend. 
Thucydii)ES:  Book  V.  Edited  on  the  Basis  of 
ClassifCs  Edition,  By  Harold  North  PomoUr, 
Boston  :  Ginn  6r*  Co.  12  mo.  pp.  2/j.  $r.^o. 
This  is  another  volume  of  the  publishers'  excellent 
"  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors."  In  text,  notes, 
and  full  introduction,  Classen's  well-known  edition 
is  pretty  closely  followed,  though  there  are  some  im- 
portant and  valuable  additions  and  changes,  espe 
cially  in  the  exegetical  notes  and  the  critical  appen- 
dix. The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  admirable, 
the  text  large,  clear,  and  beautiful,  the  paper,  press - 
work,  and  binding  all  that  such  a  book  should  be. 
The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible  :  A  Book  of  Scrip- 
ture Illustrations  Gathered  in  Palestine,  By  Cun- 
ninji^ham  Geikie,  D.  D.  New  York:  John  B. 
Aiden.  a  vols.,,  small  4to.^  illuitrated,  pp.  li.  348 
and  308.  Price ^  $2  in  half  morocco ^  $i.2j  for 
the  two  bound  in  one  vol ,  cloth. 
We  had  thought  that  nothing  Mr.  Alden  could  do 
would  surprise  us  any  more  after  seeing  his  Irving, 
Guizot,  Hallam,  and  other  recent  publications,  but 
we  confess  that  this  beautiful  edition  of  Dr.  Geikie's 
great  work  does  surprise  us.  Printed  in  large,  clear 
type,  on  excellent  paper,  enriched  with  upwards  of 
200  fine  illustrations  from  Ebers*  German  work  on 
Palestine,  and  bound  beautifully,  and  the  whole 
offered  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  English  edi- 
tion in  cloth  and  without  any  illustrations,  much 
lower  than  any  similar  work  ever  printed,  it  fairly 
astonishes  us.  It  is  the  handsomest  and  best  made, 
and  the  cheapest  set  of  books  even  Mr.  Allien  has 
ever  produced.  Of  the  high  value  and  character  of 
the  contents  we  need  not  speak.     Dr.  Geikie's  books 


are  among  the  roost  popular  helps  to  Bible  study  in 
the  language.  They  are  all  of  them  scholarly,  prac- 
tical, and  written  with  a  charm  all  his  own,  thoroughly 
interesting;  but  none  of  them  more  so  than  these 
two  latest  volumes.  They  ought  at  once  to  go  into 
every  Sunday  school  library.  Sunday-school  teach  en 
will  find  them  simply  invaluable  in  the  preparation 
of  their  lessons.  Ministers  cannot  do  without  them 
on  any  account,  and  not  an  intelligent  home  but  will 
be  benefited  by  having  them. 
Gouyerneur    Morris.      By    Theodore    Roosevelt^ 

Boston:  Hou^hton^  Mifflin   6*  Co.    16  mo.,,  pp. 

310.     Price  $1.2^. 

Thie  subject  of  this  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
"American  Statesmen"  series  is  one  that  specially 
appeals  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  our  pride  as  well.  For 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  though  not  a  brilliant  orator,  nor 
very  prominent  in  the  external  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary p>eriod  and  that  immediately  following,  was 
yet  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  noblest  patriots,  and 
most  important  and  efficient  workers  in  the  making 
of  that  history,  and  in  securing  to  us  our  indepen- 
dence  and  our  Constitution.  All  this  is  anew  made 
clear  in  this  volume,  so  brightly  written  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  author  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
made  for  him  by  his  previous  volume  in  the  series,  on 
"  Thomas  Benton."  The  book  is  not  only  a  brilliant 
biography,  but  also  gives  a  thorough  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  questions 
in  the  political  and  financial  history  of  the  early  periods 
of  our  national  life,  with  not  a  few  side-lights,  deftly 
thrown  upon  similar  questions  of  to-day.  The  volume 
is  thoroughly  interesting  from  beginning  to  end ;  a 
worthy  addition  to  an  invaluable  series  of  books. 
The  Mind  of  the  Child.    Part  I:  The  Senses 

and  the  mil.     By  IV.  Preyer.     Translated  from 

the    German  by  H.    W.  Broufn,  New   York:  D. 

Appleton  &*  Co.     12  mo.^pp.  364.     phice  $i.SO. 

We  have  several  times  expressed  our  gratification 
at  the  plan  of  the  "  International  Education  Series," 
and  at  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  volumes  thus 
far  issued.  The  present  is  the  ^seventh  volume  of 
the  series,  soon  to  be  followed  l)y  a  complementary 
one  on  "  The  Intellect."  Seldom  have  we  become 
more  profoundly  interested  in  any  similar  work,  so 
original,  fresh,  and  thoroughly  scientific  is  the  record 
here  given  of  observations  and  experiments  on  men- 
tal  development  during  the  first  years  of  a  child's 
life.  It  has  impressed  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
almost  utter  ignorance  that  prevails,  among  parents 
and  teachers,  on  the  one  subject  that  to  them  ought 
to  be  of  pat  amount  importance,  the  time,  order,  and 
manner  of  development  of  a  young  child's  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste^  smell,  etc.,  and  of  its  will 
power  from  unconscious  to  conscious  and  deliberate 
action.  It  is  a  field  of  needed  investigation  that  has 
been  shamefully  neglected,  hence  we  consider  this  ' 
work  of  Dr.  Preyer  one  pf  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  realm  of  educational  literature.  Teachers  and 
Superintendents  should  both  read  it  and  profit  by  it. 
The  Story  of  the  Goths:  Prom  the  Earliest 

Times  to   the   End  of  the    Gothic  Dominion   in 

Spain.     By  Henry  Bradley.     New   York :  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons.    8  vo.,  illustrated,  pp. 3^6.    $T.^o. 

This  latest  volume  of  the  very  popular  ••  Stwry  of 
the  Nations  "  series  we  are  inclined  to  consider  also 
one  of  the  best  and  most  important.  It  meets  a  long- 
felt  want.  Heretofore  one  had  to  pick  out  here  and 
there  a  little,  out  of  the  fuller  histories  of  Rome,  of 
the  history  of  those  mighty  "  barbarians  "  who  over- 
throw the  old  world  and  gave  us  the  civilization  and 
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history  of  Europe  as  we  now  have  it.  The  Gcths, 
Huns,  Vandals  have  always  been  treated  of  only  sub- 
ordinately  and  as  it  were  incidentally.  They  have, 
and  deserve  to  have  recorded,  a  history  of  their  own. 
As  an  attempt  to  give  us  such  a  history  of  at  least 
one  of  the  great  conqueror  peoples  .of  Europe,  we 
bid  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Bradley's  volume.  It 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  conscientious  care 
and  certainly  with  much  labor  of  research ;  and  is 
written  in  a  style  that  is  naturally  simple,  bright  and 
interesting,  without  any  of  the  marks  of  a  conscious 
attempt  to  be  so.  The  print  is  of  course  excellent,  as 
also  are  the  numerous  illustrations,  and  the  whole  at- 
tractive make-up  of  the  volume. 
Riverside  Literature  Series.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  ^  Co.  Yearly  subscription,  $i*2j. 
Single  numbers,  1$  cents. 

The  latest  number  of  this  unrivalled  series  of  sup- 
plementary readers  consists  of  eight  of  John  Bur- 
rough's  most  charming  essays.  Besides  "  Sharp 
Eyes,"  which  gives  its  title  to  the  number,  the  papers 
arc  about  The  Apple,  a  Taste  of  Maine  Birch,  Win- 
ter Neighbors,  The  Weather-wise  Muskrat,  Cheating 
the  Squirrels,  Fox  and  Hound,  and  The  Woodchuck, 
a  delightful  collection.  This  number  bound  in  boards, 
together  with  No.  28  "  Birds  and  Bees,"  can  also  be 
had  for  40  cents,  and  ought  to  be  had.  It  constitutes  a 
natural  history  reader  of  the  right  kind ;  indeed  is  a 
book  worth  reading  and  having  in  anyone's  library. 
First  Steps  with  American  and  British  Au- 
thors. By  Albert  F.  BlaisdelL  A.  M.  Boston  : 
Lee  ^  Shepard.  26  mo.  pp.  J4J.  ys  ^^ts. 
Prof.  Blaisdell  has  become  well  known  in  our 
schools,  chiefly  through  his  books  on  hygiene.  He 
deserves  to  be  even  more  widely  known  through  the 
volume  before  us.  We  know  of  few  books  equal  to 
this  one  for  its  specific  purpose.  It  is  an  eminently 
sensible  and  practical  text  boolc  for  the  study  of  the 
characteristic  productions  of  the  great  authors  of  our 
language,  not  only  to  study  about  them,  but  to  study 
what  they  themselves  have  written. 
Elements  of  Practical  Arithmetic.  Exercises 
for  Class  Drill.  By  John  P.  Payson.  Boston  : 
Lee  &*  Shepard.  i2mo.,pp.  14s* 
The  merits  of  this  book  are  its  practicalness,  and 
the  freshness  and  originality  of  all  its  exercises.  It 
aims  to  make  pupih  think.  It  is  worth  examining 
by  teachers  of  arithmetic. 

Alden's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Literature. 
Presenting  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and 
Specimens  from  the  Writings  of  hminent  Authors 
of  all  Ages  and  all  Nations.    Vol.  JX.   New  York  : 
John  B.  Alden.     i2mo.,pp.4yy.     Price,  ^o  cents. 
As  this  volume  brings  the  Cyclopedia  to  about  the 
close  of  the  letter  G,  it  marks  the  completion  of  what 
is  probably  about  half  the  entire  work.     When  the 
set  is  complete  it  will  be  one   of  the  most   useful 
works,  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student, 
in  the  language.     We  have  examined  the  nine  vol- 
umes out  thus  far,  and  are  as  much  surprised  at  their 
accuracy  and  reliability  as  at  their  fullness.      There 
are  few  authors  of  any  standing  at  all,  and  in  any 
language,  past  or  present,  of  whom  some  account  is 
not  given,  brief  and  concise,  and  some  specimens  of 
their  writings.     The  ninth  volume  extends  from  Gei- 
bel  to  Guernsey,  including  fair  sketches  of  and  selec- 
tions from  Gibbon,  Green,  Grote,  Gladstone,  Grant, 
Greeley,  the  Geikies,  Goethe,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Go- 
gal,  Grimm,  and  a  host  of  others.     The  volumes  are 
excellently  printed  and  bound,  and  are  simply  mar- 
vels of  cheapness.     The  .same  must  also  be  said  of 
Mr.  Alden's  other  important  publication,  the  Mani- 


fold Cyclopedia,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  about  30 
8vo.  volumes,  to  be  issued  in  quick  succession,  and 
to  give  us  a  popular  cyclopedia  and  complete  dic> 
tionary  combined,  at  the  cost  of  about  two  or  three 
volumes  of  the  ordinary  high  priced  cyclopedias. 
The  fifth  volume  has  just  appeared,  and  is  fully  up  to 
its  predecessors.  School  libraries  should  send  for 
specimens  of  these  two  cyclopedias;  they  need  only 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Helps  to  the  Intelligent  Study  of  College 
Preparatory  Latin.  By  Karl  P.  Harrington 
M.  A*  Boston  :  Ginn  6*  Co.  12  mo.  pp.  4J. 
PricCt  JO  cents. 

The  title  is  not  the  happiest  feature  of  this  brief 
but  full  and  eminently  useful  little  volume.  It  is  a 
guide  for  teachers  and  students  of  Caesar,  Virgil, 
and  Cicero  that  will  be  appreciated  by  them  ;  for  it 
tells  them  where  they  may  find  all  the  information  they 
need  on  the  life  of  Caesar,  each  of  his  wars,  on  Roman 
warfare  in  general,  on  his  character,  the  character  of 
his  writings,  text  books  of  Caesar,  translations,  and 
collateral  reading  in  fiction  and  drama.  And  so  of 
Virgil  and  of  Cicero ;  besides  several  pages  of  refer- 
ences to  general  histories  of  Rome  bearing  upon  the 
times  of  these  authors,  chronological  tables,  references 
.  for  critical  study,  and  various  other  helps. 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  A  Poem  in  Six 
Cantos.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  Mar- 
garet Andrews  Allen,  Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Co.,  12 
mo.,  boards,  pp.  144. 

Another  admirable  volume  of  Ginn  &  Co's  popular 
*<  Classics  for  Children,"  to  which  we  have  frequently 
called  attention.  It  gives  a  carefully  revised  text  of 
the  famous  poem  of  Scott,  with  just  enough  explana- 
tory foot-notes  to  make  it  easily  comprehensible 
to  the  young  reader.  A  map  of  the  principal  locali- 
ties mentioned  in  the  poem,  and  their  relative  distan- 
ces and  location,  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book, 
and  to  its  interest  for  supplementary  reading. 
Educational  Topics  of  the  Day.  Chips  from  a 
teachers  Workshop.  By  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D. 
Boston:  Lee &*  Shepard.  idmo., pp.  408. 
The  author  has  collected  mto  this  volume  articles 
on  all  manner  of  educational  topics  originally  con- 
tributed by  him  to  various  educational  journals.  They 
touch  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  gen- 
eral, give  his  experience  as  a  teacher  and  supervisor, 
treat  of  methods,  principles,  practice,  how  not  to 
teach,  how  to  ask  questions,  on  teaching  arithmetic, 
geography,  language  and  literature,  history,  and  on 
the  history  of  education.  They  have  a  good  deal  of 
the  journalistic  flavor  still  clinging  to  them  ;  but  are- 
not  on  that  account  less  bright  and  entertaining.  Th& 
book  is  a  goo<l  companion  volume,  for  illustrative 
purposes,  of  some  more  systematic,  less  fragmentary,, 
and  more  thorough  work  on  pedagogics.  Its  fresh- 
ness and  suggestiveness  are  its  chief  recommendation.. 
Property  in  Land.  An  Essay  on  the  New  Crusade. 
By  Henrv  Winn.  New  ^ork:  G.  P.  Puiman's 
Son^s.  J2mo.,  paper,  pp.  75.  Ptice,  2$  Cents. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the- 
discussion  of  current  topics  of  popular  interest,  have 
appeared  in  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons'  "Questions  of 
the  Day  "  series,  of  which  this  is  No.  XLVi.  It  is  a- 
laudable  attempt  to  refute  the  fallacies  of  Henry 
George  and  Father  McGlynn  on  the  land,  rent,  and. 
property  question.  It  goes  further  than  this,  how- 
ever, and  attacks  also  the  theories  (if  Mr.  Spencer - 
and  Mr.  Miil.  Even  though  we  m  y  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Winn  in  all  his  positions,  we  can  commend  his. 
essay  as  a  lirief,  clear,  fair  and  mi  'festive  treatment . 
of  one  of  the  most  important  "qu.&uons  of  the  day.'" 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


[Junk, 


The  one  instrument  ihat  comes  nearest  the  voice  in 
its  ability  to  interpret  musical  expression  is  not  the 
piano,  but  the  violin.  The  piano  is  only  an  improved 
harp.  Heretofore  yjrn(T  girls  have  spent  laborious 
years  in  learning  how  to  piay  the  piano,  an  accomplish- 
ment difficult  to  acquire,  and  requiring  incessant  prac- 
tice to  retain  proficiency.  But  there  has  been  a 
change   lately  that  may  make  the  violin  as  popular 


a^ong  women  as  the  piano  lias  been.  Thousands  of 
girls  are  now  learning  how  to  finger  the  strings.  The 
mastery  of  the  violin  is  easier  to  obtain  than  that  of 
the  piano,  and  does  not  require  so  much  strength  of 
hand  and  wrist.  The  delicate  fingering  it  involves  is 
just  what  girls  can  more  easily  learn.  It  is  no  novel- 
ty for  women,  for  the  painters  of  the  middle  ages  repre- 
sented the  angels  as  playing  on  viols  as  well  as  harps. 


PLEASURE  CLIMBS  TO  EVERY  MOUNTAIN. 

Soprano  Solo. 


GOLLKICK. 
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1.  Pleasure  climbs         to    cv  -  *ry  moun  -  tain,  Waves  in  ev    -     *ry    bush  and  tree.        Whispers 

2.  Ev  -  'ry  bios    -     som  round  us  spring  -  ing,  Sweet  to  smell,     and    fair  to    see,        Seems  with 
Vocal  AccontpanirHent. 
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1.  Pleasure  climbs  to  ev-'ry  moun-tain.    Waves  in    ev  - 'ry       bush  and  tree, 

2.  Ev  -  *ry   bios  -  som       round  us  springing,     Sweet  to  smell,  and       fair  to  see, 
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in        each  bubbling  foun-tain,   O  how  sweet  this  world  can  be!       When  with  ear  •    liestrayof 
fra  -   grant  voices  sing  -  ing/*  O  how  fair    this  world  can  be !"     E'en    in    tem  -  pests  wildly 


Whispers  in    each     bubbling  fountain,      O  how  sweet  this  world  can  be. '      When  with  earliest 
Seems  with  fragrant    voices  sing  -  ing,     "  O  how  fair  this     world  can  be  !**       E'en  in  tem  -  pests 


mom-ing,  All  things  wake    to  life  and    glee, 
burst  •  ing,  Nature  still        has  charms  for  me. 


Sparkling  fresh  they  hail  the  dawning,  O  how 
For  my  heart  securely  trusting,  Knows  whose 


ray  of  morning,     All  things  wake  to  life  and  glee, 
wildly  bursting,     Nature  still  has  charms  for  me, 


Sparkling  fresh  they  hail  the  dawning^ 
For  my  heart  se  -  curely  trusting. 
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bright     this  world  can  be !  O  how  bright !     O  how  bright !     how     bright  this  world  can  be  I 

world      this  world  must  be !  Knows  whose  world,  Knows  whose  world,  whose  world  this  world  must  be  f 
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O  how  bright  this    world  can  be!  O  how  bright  I      O  how  bright  this  world  can  be! 

Knows  whose  world  this  world  must  be !  Knows  whose  world,  Knows  whose  world  this  world  must  be  I 
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Monroe's  x  New  :*  Readers. 

^^ 

The  JUEost  peautifUl  and   fracticaJF^eries  of  School 
pleaders  publish^. 

The  subject  matter,  gradation,  type,  illustrations,  paper  and  binding,  represent  the  best  work  in  each  de- 
partment. Teachers  and  School  Officers,  acquainted  with  Monroe's  former  series,  will  be  even  more  pleased 
with  the  new  series.  Every  selection  is  new,  not  a  selection  is  taken  from  the  former  series.  Many  new  and 
approved  methods  of  teaching  reading  developed  by  the  best  teachers  within  the  past  few  years  are  introduced. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  at  which  we  can  supply  these  Readers  to  Schools,  both  for  first  intro- 
dnction  and  subsequent  use : 

MONBOB'S  NEW  PRIMER, 
MONROE'S  NEW  FIRST  READER,  - 
MONROE'S  NEW  SECOND  READER,  - 
MONROE'S  NKW  THIRD  READER, 
MONROE'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER, 
MONROE'S  UTEW  FIFTH  READER, 

Single  copies,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price, 
which  may  be  returned  if  not  adopted  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Specimen  pages  and  circulars  sent 
on  application. 


:change. 

Introduction. 

.09 

.16 

.12 

.20 

.18 

.30 

.26 

.42 

.40 

.66 

.6 

.84 

-*^  Warren's  Geographies. -^^ 

"WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 
WARREN'S  OOMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 
WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

SHORTER  COXTRSE. 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 
WARREN'S  BRIEF  COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

This  Series  has  just  been  thorougrhly  and  oareftilly  revised,  and  is  now  printed  from  an 
entirely  new  set  of  Electrotype  plates,  with  new  maps,  and  illustrations. 

It  crives  full  accounts  of  all  the  recent  discoveries  and  changes  in  boundaries,  and  presents  a  Com- 
plete Course  adapted  to  aU  grades  of  schools,  forming  the  most  compact  and  economical  Series  published. 


e  ^usiness  ^bnbarb  ^op^  ^^o^^* 


PRIMARY  SERIES,  NOS.  1  TO  7,  72  CENTS  PER  DOZEN. 
COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES,  NOS.  1  TO  7,  96  CENTS  PER  DOZEN. 
TWENTY  PER  CENT.  MORE  WHITING  SPACE. 

Catalogues  and  Specimen  Bagee  sent  free.    Before  changing  books  send  for 
copies  of  our  publications,  for  eocaminatUyn. 


Address 


^•1 

628  AND  630  CHESTNUT  ST., 

PTTTT.AnFJ.PTTTA 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO.,  General  School  Furnishers,  686  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mantt&cturen  of  the  Celebrated 

"Paragon"  &"KeiTriumpli"  Dovetailed  School-Desk, 


TBhs 


BBST  IN  THE  i;irORI«D. 


Also,  ImproTed  Church,  Ka^BS9^      ^^^  fublished. 

Hall  and  Opera  Seatingr*  AHI^^^lUr^  ANDREWS* 

NEW  SERIES 


Llbrarj,  Office,  and 
Bank  Famltnre. 

Andrews'  Globes,  Tel- 
lurians, Charts  of  all 
kinds,  Black-Boards, 
Dnstless  Crajons,  and 
Erasers,  Etc,  Etc* 


Outline  Maps. 

Send  for  List  and 
Prices. 


ALSO, 


Excel  all  others  in  CompUteness^  Accuracy^  Distinctness^  and  Artistic  Colorings  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
by  the  leading  educators  of  the  world.  Drawn,  engraved  and  printed  by  the  well-known  Lithographers, 
Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh.  12-3 

HEN1>  FOB  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR,  FREE. 

A-  H,  Andrews  &  Co,,  Broadway,  New  York, 

PENMANSHIP  IS  AN  ART.  PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT. 

-^  PRACTICAL^  COPY-BOOKS.^ 

POBTEB  &  COATES'  SERIES. 


RKDUCBD  PUCES. 

Complete  Coarse— Six  Nnmbers,  ....  Per  Dozen,  96  cents. 

Shorter  Coarse— Fire  Nnmbers,  ....  «  72     « 

Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers  and  School  Boards. 


TEE  FBACTICAL  SEBIES  TEE  FBACTICAL  SEBIES 

.    GIVKS  DOES  NOT 

All    the  letters  in  every   book.  Burden  and  confuse  the  pupirs  mind 

YT-             ,                 j:         *  with  elaborated  "  Pnnciples "  and 

rrom   two    to  JlVe  times    more  unintelligible    «*  Elements." 

systematic    practice     than  Retard  the  progress  of  the  pupil  by  tak- 

'                              .1                   •  ii^g  up  *  whole  term  teaching  him 

any    other    series.  a  few  isolated  letters. 


1-3. 


Extensively  used  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

Wm^  SEND  FOK  OATALCX3-UB. 

PORTER  &;  COAXES,  Publisherst 


PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO. 
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NO  CITY  OR  TOWN  should  change    Arithmetics 

this  summer  WITHOUT  FIRST  EXAMINING 

Wentworth's  Series.  Their  success  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
without  a  parallel.  Every  Normal  School,  the  cities  of  Phila- 
delphia, Reading,  Harrisburg,  Erie,  and  many  other  cities  and 
towns,  have  introduced  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  Wentworth's  Series. 

WENTWORTH  &  REED'S 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC, 

PUPIL'S  BDmON,  30  OBNTS.    TEACHER'S  EDITION,  00  CENTS. 


Grammar    School    Arithmetic, 


70  CENTS. 


ThOB.  M.  Balliet,  Supt  of  Schools, 
Reading,  Pa, :  We  have  made  it  the  basis  of 
number-work  in  our  primary  schools,  and 
are  delighted  with  the  results.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  manual  on  primary  arithmetic  for 
teachers  that  I  have  yet  seen.     (Jan  5, 1886.) 


James  MacAlister,  Supt.  of  Schools, 

Philadelphia,  Pa, :  I  may  say  that  these 
books  are  in  exact  accord  with  the  methods 
of  teaching  primary  arithmetic  now  required 
in  the  Philadelphia  schools. 


&lemeiitaF|]  lessons  in  Englisl}. 

By  Mrs.  Knox-Heath, 

Fart  I — ^Bow  to  Write  etnd  Speak  Correctly, 

Pupil's  Edition,  30  Cents.    Teaoher's  Edition,  eo  Cents. 

Fart  n. — ^Farts  of  Speech  and  Bow  to  Use  Them. 

Pupil's  Edition,  eO  Cents. 

H.  S.  JoneSy  Supt  of  Schools,  Erie,  Pa, :  It  is  one  of  the  few  really  help- 
ful books  for  teachers.  It  not  only  directs  with  professional  skill,  but  it  does  far 
more ;  it  inspires  the  teacher  to  seek  higher  planes  of  intellectual  work.  It  should 
be  studied  by  every  teacher  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  primary  teaching  of 
the  English  Language. 

We  most  cordially  urge  teachers  to  correspond  with  us  regarding 
these  books  and  regarding  Stickney's  Readers,  the  Classics  for  Children  and 
Mason's  new  National  Music  Books. 

GINN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

74a  BBOADWAY,  ITEW  TOBK. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

Hlstoi)  and  Constitution  of  the  Dnited  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K..HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  saye  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  facts 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  srarrhing  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  cloth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMENTIIL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHIULB. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  ''With  Answers," 
and  "Without  Answers,''  ^und  handsomely  in  doth. 
2$  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  £.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

SiaU  N^nmal  ScJkt^,  MUUrtviiU,  Pemma, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  dear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  S4  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


||a(^emaHeaf  |||^or(s< 


It  is  scarcely  necesniy  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  exceb  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  indude  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether • 

UialoB  PrimMT  ArMMmctte Wctfc 

Union  Compute  ArltluMtie SSete. 

The  Standard  Series  teadics  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinldng  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  schooL  In  both  sniesthit 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  bnsinessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indi^nsable  preparation  for  business 
life.    Price  as  follows : 

BroolDi'a  fUmw PrtaMury  ArttHmfttlo Mote. 

]lroolKS*a  Ktomontarjr  Arltkmetlo 41  ete. 

BioolKs'a  Hew  Hental  Arltkmetle 81  ete. 

Brooks's  How  WHtten  Avttlunotle SOete. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

HIgker  Arlikmetloi  for  me  in  colleges,  occ %Uk9 

Brooks^  Alcalnmy  oompleie 1.0S 

Brooks's  Qeo— istry  and  Tiigonometiy l.M 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  PkUosopkj  of  Avitkmstte fJUiS 

Brooks's  Mmfttel  FhUosoplfty 1.6S 

ofTwMklns 1.M 


The  UnderHgned  a/te  alM  Publishers  of  many  other  VaJMoble  Md- 
cationdl  Works,  a>mang  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  8.  LITERATUREi  So  cts. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cto. 

These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'8  8CH00L  80NQ  BOOK.  40  els. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTQOMERY'8  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  6  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  2$  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  3* cia. 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  socts. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY* |i.os. 
New  Edition  contairung  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  &e. 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE. 63 OMits Slid |x.ss. 
SHEPPARO'S  U.  S.  CONSTITUTION,  ^  oinli  soi 

PS LTON'S  OUTLINE  MAP*.  P«««tof«llsfS.|«^o. 


SOI¥Ea.  POTTS  &  CO..  Publishers. 

880  MARKET  ST,  PHILAELDPHIA 


CONVINTIONS, 
INSTITUTES, 


ASSEMBLIES, 
NORMALS. 


These  may  all,  from  the  large  stock  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.. 
he  supplied  with  the  best  books  for  convention  singing.  Send 
for  lists.  All  inquiries  cheerfully  answered.  Correspondence 
s<^cited. 

Conifention  Singing  Books. 

APOGRAPH,  %x.,  Zerrahn:  INDBX,  %\.,  Zerrahn. 
Books  made  on  purpose  for  convention  singing. 

8000  different  pieces  of  mueio  in  octavo  form,  for  chorus 
singing,  6  to  10  ots.  each.    Send  for  ilsts  I 

Sunday  ScJiool  Assemblies. 

Voleet  of  PralM,  40  cts.,  Hutchins;  Sln^nc  on  the 

"Wajr,  35  cts.,  Jewett  &  Holbrook :  Souffs  of  PromlMi, 
35  cts.,  Tenney  &  Hofiman :  Souk  Worship,  35  cts.,  Emer- 
son ft  Sherwin  ;  Prcoli  Plovrem,  35  cu.,  Emma  Pitt.  AU 
first-class  Sunday  School  books. 

School  Institutes. 

8on||  Orectlng,  60  cts.,  Emerson  —  for  the  Higher 
Schools ;  Song  Bellt,  50  cts.— for  Grammar  Schooh ;  Gcmt 
for  Little  SlAtfcrs,  30  cts.— for  Primary  Schools;  Kiu- 
dernirtm  Cliimrs.ix.— for  Kindergarten. 

ROTAIi  SINOER,  60  cts.,  is  a  book  highly  successful 
and  much  commended  as  a  singing-class  book. 

im-  AN7  BOOZ  HAZLSD  FOB  BETAZL  PBICS. 
Oliver  DUson  db  Co.,  Boston. 

C    H.  Ditson  &  Co., 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 


Fourth  Book 


©.4. 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE 
SONG  COLLECTION. 

How  Beady.  Uniform  in  Site,  Style,  and  Character  of 
Contents  with  Km.  1,  S  and  8.  Many  Old  Tunes.  It 
oontalM  SCO  Faronte  bongs  and  HyainR  with  music 
arranged  in  Four  Parts,  among  which  are  the  following : 
Angel  of  Peace  ~  Are  There  Tidings?  — Autumn 
Dreaming— Awake,  My  Soul- Battle  Eve— Bring 
Flowera— Brooksid  e— Canadian  Boat  Song— Clang 
of  the  Wooden  Shoon— Come,  Holy  Spirit— Come 
to  the  Sea— Come  Unto  Him— Darby  and  Joan — 
Dear  Little  Shamrock— Dermot  Astore- Distant 
Drum— Dublin  Bay— Ehrcn  on  the  Rhine—  Ever  be 
Happy— Exile  of  Erin— Fallen  is  Thy  Throne— Fire 
of  Home— Flowera  for  the  Brave— Forever  and 
Forever— Forsaken  Am  I— Gently  Rest— Golden 
Daya— Go  to  Sleep,  Lena  Darling— Greenwood 
Tree— Happy  Are  W  e— Hearts  of  Oak— Heaven  ia 
My  Home— Heavily  Wears  the  Day— I  Come,  I 
Comet- I'm  a  Pilgrim  — Innisfail— In  the  Gloaming 
~I  Woukl  I  Were  a  Boy  Again— Keller's  American 
Hymn— Kerry  Dance  —Let  Me  Dream  Again— Low- 
Backed  Car —Lucy 'a  Fllttin'— Lurlallne- May  Mar- 
garet—My Nannie's  Awa'— Nursery  Songs— Oh, 
Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast?— Old  Tubal  Cain- 
Old  Oaken  Bucket— One  by  One  the  Sands  are 
Flowing— Ossian'a  Serenade— Play-Time  Songa— 
Poor  Tho'  My  Cot—  Punchinello— Rataplan— Rock 
Me  to  Sleep,  Mother  -Soldiers'  Cborua— Strangera 
Yet— Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of  Morning— The 
Night  ia  Fine— The  Old  Sexton— The  Pilot— The 
Bound  of  Harpa—Th  oughts  of  Wonder- Thou*rt 
Like  Unto  a  Flower— Thou  Wilt  Never  Grow  Old 
.-Three  Fishera—Trancadillo— Twilight  Dews— 
Veaper  Chimes— What  Are  the  Wild  Waves  Say- 
log?— When  I  Remember— Who  Shall  Be  Fairest? 
Btc.  Together  with  ISft  othera  not  here  named, 
and  much  appropriate  Reading  Matter.    No  leaf 


turned  to  complete  any  song  or  hymn.  Elementa 
of  Music,  Eight  Pages, One  Hundred  Points.  Send 
Poatal  Card  for  Contents  of  the  Four   Numbera. 


Good  books  for  Home  or  School.  Two  Hon  4rcd  Songp 
and  Hymns,  upon  184  Pages,  in  each  book.  Same  Slae 
and  Shape  as  Harper's  Monthly  Magaxine.  Paper,  50 
ala.|  IkMudty  60  ets.;  Cloth,  SLOO.    Address, 

Bazp«r  at  8xotb«ni»  V«w  Toskt 


NEW  SHORT  LINE. 


Between  ClilCAgOy   Slovx   City   and    Yanlcton, 

Commencing  June  5th,  1887,  the  Chicago,  Mil^aukbb  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  Compakt  will  open  its  newly  constructed 
line  between  Sioux  City  and  Manilla,  and  via  that  line  and  the 
Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs  Division,  will  operate  the  shortest 
and  best  through  route  between  Chicago,  Sioux  City  and 
Yankton. 

Pullman  Sleepers  of  the  most  improved  pattern  will  be  run 
through  without  change  between  Chicago  and  Sioux  City. 

The  completion  of  this  new  line  also  forms  a  new  and  direct 
route  between  all  points  in  Eastern,  Southern  and  Central  Da- 
kou  atnd  Nebraska,  Central  Iowa  and  Northern  Illinois.  For 
further  information  apply  to  the  Ticket  Agents  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Railway,  or  to  any  coupon  ticket 
agent  in  the  United  States. 

JOHN  R.  POTT, 
Tmrelingr  Passengrer  Agrent, 

WILIJAMSPOST,  PA. 


n.  u. 


Faliep's 
Pencils 


©^  ate  Seticil^. 

PeNHOLDBRS.  RUBBER  BRTCSBRS 

GLnb  Softool 

SivppCUo   of   ^ttft^c^aUfh  Oua^Ui|. 

KLL    STTCTIONGRS   KGBP    THO 
FKBGR  GOODS. 


Special  8a4Hp(eo  »e4t^  to 


BDUCKTIONKL  DOPTCRTneNT. 

NEM   YORK   CITY. 

LANCASTER  SCHOOL  MOTTOES. 

30  Mottoes  and  Tl&«  Ijord's  Prater. 

19  CARD&T  8x14  INCHES. 

FHZCS,  #1.10.   ▲ddr«ra 

J.  P»  McCaakcjTy  Laacaater,  Pa» 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tu»  for  Churches, 

"  ^.hools,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc.   FULL  i 

▲BBAKTED.    CaUlogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZCN  4  TIFT,  Ciiieiaiitti.  0. 
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A  GREAT  WOBK  IN  PRESS!  ! 


APPI.ETONS' 


physical  Geography. 


Prepared  on  a  new  and  original  plan.  Richly  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings, diagrams,  and  maps  in  color,  and  including  a  separate  chapter  on  the 
geological  history  and  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States. 

John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  Literary  Editor, 

John  S.  Newberry,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Palaeonto- 
logy, Columbia  College. 

Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy, Dartmouth  College. 

W.  Le  Conte  Stevens,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics,  Packer  Colle- 
giate Institute. 

Henry  Gannett,  E.M. 

Chief  Geographer  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 


William  H.  Dall. 

Of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum. 

C.  Hart  Merriam,  M.D. 

Ornithologist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  ^ 

Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  E.M.,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  in  Botany,  Columbia  Col- 
lege. 

George  F.  Kunz. 

Gem  Expert  and  Mineralogist  with 
Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney. 

Naval  Department,  Washington. 


The  unique  and  valuable  features  embodied  in  Appletons'  New  Phys- 
ical Geography  place  it  at  once  in  advance  of  any  work  of  the  kind  here- 
tofore issued.  The  corps  of  scientific  specialists  enlisted  in  the  preparation 
of  this  book  presents  an  array  of  talent  never  before  united  in  the  making 
of  a  single  text-book.  The  confidence  of  teachers  everywhere  must  be 
at  once  secured  when  it  is  known  that  such  a  work  is  on  the  market. 


Specimen  Pages,  Terms  for  Introduction,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


D.  APPLCTDN  &  CD.,  PubliaherB, 

NEW  YORK,    BOSTON,    OfflOAOO,    ATLANTA,    SANPRANOISOO. 


NO  CITY  OR  TOWN  should  change    Arithmetics 

this  summer  WITHOUT  FIRST  EXAMINING 

Wentworth's  Series.  Their  success  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
without  a  parallel.  Every  Normal  School,  the  cities  of  Phila- 
delphia, Reading,  Harrisburg,  Erie,  and  many  other  cities  and 
towns,  have  introduced  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  Wentworth's  Series. 

WENTWORTH  &  REED'S 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC, 

PUPIL'S  EDITION,  30  CENTS.    TEACHER'S  EDITION,  00  CENTS. 


Grammar    School    Arithmetic, 


70  CENTS. 


Thos.  M.  Balliet,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Reading,  Pa. :  We  have  made  it  the  basis  of 
number-work  in  our  primary  schools,  and 
ju%  delighted  with  the  results.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  manual  on  primary  arithmetic  for 
teachers  that  I  have  yet  seen.     (Jan  5, 1 2^2^6^ 


James  MacAlister,  Supt.  of  Schoolsy 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  I  may  say  that  these 
books  are  in  exact  accord  with  the  methods 
of  teaching  primary  arithmetic  now  required 
in  the  Philadelphia  schools. 


llementaFj]  lessons  in  Inglisli. 

By  Mrs.  Knox-Heath, 

Put  I. — ^Bow  to  Write  etnd  Speak  Correctly, 

Pupil's  Edition,  SO  Cents.    Teacher's  Edition,  60  Cents. 

Part  n. — Parts  of  Speech  and  Bow  to  Use  Than. 

Pupil's  Edition,  60  Cents. 

H.  S.  JoneSy  Supt.  of  Schools,  Erie,  Pa. :  It  is  one  of  the  few  really  help- 
ful books  for  teachers.  It  not  only  directs  with  professional  skill,  but  it  does  far 
more;  it  inspires  the  teacher  to  seek  higher  planes  of  intellectual  work.  It  should 
be  studied  by  every  teacher  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  primary  teaching  of 
the  English  Language. 

We  most  cordially  urge  teachers  to  correspond  with  us  regarding 
tliese  books  and  regarding  Stickney's  Readers,  the  Classics  for  Children  and 
Mason's  new  National  Music  Books. 

GINN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

114S  BBOADWAT,  NBW  TOSK. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

Histofy  and  Constitution  of  the  Onlted  States, 

By  Prof.  J,  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  woik,  intended,  to  saye  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying.  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  fDr  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  £acts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  srarching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FDNOAMEKTIIL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  i^xpressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  ^Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  <*  Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
2$  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

SisU  Normal  ScJk^,  MaUmiiU,  Pemma. 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  prindples  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able'  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lytk*s  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  S4  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


Haf^emafieat  Jl^orgs. 


It  is  Bcarcdy  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ei>- 
WARO  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public 

The  Arithmetics  indude  two  series^— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 

Vmtoai  Primarjr  Aintkm«tto WIeta. 

Umton  Complete  ArlUuMcUe 88cCik 

The  Standard  Series  teadics  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinldng  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  schooL  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.    Price  as  follows : 


BrookjMa  H«w  Prtauur]r  ArltluMtto.. 
Brooln's  KlMttentarjr  ArlUunctfte..... 
Braoka's  N«w  Mantel  ArltkmeUc. . . . 
Brooks's  Hew  WrMton  ArlUunotle.. 


..Slotik 
.41  eU. 
..31eto. 
..SOote. 


In  moi%  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

HtfflMr  Arltlknaetley  for  me  la  oolkgcs,  «»c •!•!• 

Brooks^  AlCObrav  complete 1.08 

Brooks's  GooBMtiy  and  TrlgoBOBMtiy 1.05 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  mariced  attention,  induding 

Brooks's  PkUoMpkj  Of  ArltkmoClo. . . . 

Brooks's  Mmfttel  FhUoMplfty 

Brooks's  BUtkods  orT«i«kla« 


i.M 


The  Undersigned  are  dUo  Publishers  of  many  other  Valuable  Ed" 
cational  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WCSTLAKE'S  C.  8.  LITERATURE.  50  cts. 
WESTLAKES  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  els. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  schooL 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONQ  BOOK.  40  els. 

Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Induded  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each  ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jt  cts. 

PEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  sects. 

GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  lixiS- 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electridty,  units  of  measurements,  &c 

PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.  63  CMIB  Slid  ^.es. 

SHEPPARD'S  U.  S.  CONSTITUTION,  <s  ctsss  soi 
11.05. 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P«tctof«M*»e.fiM^ 


SOHTE/l.  FOTTS  &  CO..  Publishers. 

880  MARKET  ST,  PHILAELDPHIA 


A  GBEAT  WOBK  IK  PRESS!  t 


APPLETONS' 


physical  Geography. 


Prepared  on  a  new  and  original  plan.  Richly  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings, diagrams,  and  maps  in  color,  and  including  a  separate  chapter  on  the 
geological  history  and  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States. 


William  H.  Dall. 

Of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum. 

C.  Hart  Merriam,  M.D. 

Ornithologist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  E.M.,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  in  Botany,  Columbia  Col- 
lege. 

George  F.  Kunz. 

Gem  Expert  and  Mineralogist  with 
Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney. 
Naval  Department,  Washington. 


John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  Literary  Editor. 

John  S.  Newberry,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Palaeonto- 
logy, Columbia  College. 

Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy, Dartmouth  College. 

W.  Le  Conte  Stevens,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics,  Packer  Colle- 
giate Institute. 

Henry  Gannett,  E.M. 

Chief  Geographer  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

The  unique  and  valuable  features  embodied  in  Appletons*  New  Phys- 
ical Geography  place  it  at  once  in  advance  of  any  work  of  the  kind  here- 
tofore issued.  The  corps  of  scientific  specialists  enlisted  in  the  preparation 
of  this  book  presents  an  array  oftalent  never  before  united  in  the  making 
of  a  single  text-book.  The  confidence  of  teachers  everywhere  must  be 
at  once  secured  when  it  is  known  that  such  a  work  is  on  the  market 


Specimen  Pages,  Terms  for  Introduction,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


D.  APPLCTDN  &  CD.,  PubfiaherB, 

NEW  YORE.    BOSTON.    CHIOAOO.    ATLANTA.    SAN  FBANOISOO. 
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1838. 


A.  S.  BAKNES  &  CO. 

ITEARLTSALF  A  CENTURY  OF  SUCCESS, 


1887. 


AT  no  time  since  the  establishment  of  this  House  by  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  present  firm  in  1838  has  it  been  more  alive  to  the  wants 
of  the  educational  public  than  it  is  to-day.  During  this  period  it  has 
been  devoted  to  the  production  and  improvement  of  Elementary  and  High 
School  Text-Books.  Of  authoFS  whose  class-books  have  become  famous 
in  the  hands  of  the  firm  may  be  mentioned  CHARLES  DAVIES,  J. 
MADISON  WATSON,  J.  DORM  AN  STEELE,  JAMES  MONTEITH, 
STEPHEN  W.  CLARK,  ALPHONSO  WOOD,  W.  G.  PECK,  JOSEPH 
FICKLIN,  C.  S.  JEPSON,  JEROME  ALLEN^  CHARLES  N.  CLEVE- 
LAND, CHAS.  NORTHEND,  DAVID  PAGE,  J.  M.  B.  SILL,  EDW. 
SEARING,  and  J  AS.  H.  WORM  AN. 


Suoh  Volumes  as  the  FoUowinfir  Have  Won  for  Themselves  a 
NATIONAL  BBPUT ATION : 

Barnes'  New  National  Readers.     Barnes'  New  GeograpMes. 

Five  Nnmban.    ^'The  Educational  Oems  of  the  19th  Oentory.**       TwoNomben.    Squalled  by  None  in  Accuracy  aiidBeaotj. 

Barnes'  Brief  U.  S.  History.        Honteitli's  New  Pliysical  Geography. 

Largest  Sale  on  Record  in  I8861  Peer  and  OompaAion  of  the  Abo7e  Series.    (%ei^  and  Latest 


BARNES'  NEW  AEITHMETIC.  Two  num- 
bers. A  minimnin  of  theory  and  maxlmnm  of 
praoHee.  A  PBIMABT  UISTOBT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  An  exceptionally  takin^r 
book.  BARNES'  SHORT  STUDIES;  MAX- 
WELL'S PBIMABY  LESSONS  and  SILL'S 
ESSENTIALS  OF  GRAMMAR.  Excellent 
Langrnage  Lessons.  BARNES' PENMANSHIP. 
Creatin^r  a  rerolntion  in  style  and  price. 
WARD'S  BUSINESS  FOBMS.  A  great  hit. 
BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING  BOOKS,  a 
complete  and  practical  series.  STEELE'S 
SCIENCES.  A  series  on  the  one-term  plan 
in  seren  rols.  PATHFINDEB  SEBIES  OF 
HYGIENE.  Three  toIs.  meeting  recent  leg- 
islation regarding  the  elfects  of  Alcohol  and 
other  Narcotics.  GENERAL,  ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN  HISTORIES  in  short  and  attractire 
courses. 


These  books  hare  been  prepared  at  great 
cost  and  represent  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence. With  such  books  any  school  is  admira- 
bly equipped,  and  many  more  years  will  pass 
before  a  set  reaUy  better  in  any  esseatW 
requisite  wiU  appear.  Teachers  and  sdiool 
officials  are  inrited  to  call  upon  us  at  any  of 
our  agencies,  or  send  for  ftill  descripttye  cat- 
alogue. Specimen  pages  free.  Returnable 
samples  on  application. 


Ill,  113  WILLIAM  STREBT»  NEW  TORK. 
365  WABASH  AVE.,  OHIOAOO,  ILL.        1026  AROH  ST.,  PHILADEIiPHIA,  PA. 

22  BBOMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


RRADV  A17G17ST  XStbt 

McGUFFEY'S 


ALTERNATE  READERS, 


FRESH  AND  INTERESTINa  READING  MATTER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Sample  Copy  and 
Introduction  Price. 
McGuflfey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  80  pp.  .  .  .  I0.15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp.  .  .  .  .25 

McGuflfey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp.         .  .  .  -35 

McGuffey'i  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp.  ...  40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 

McGnffey'8  AUemate  RecLders  are  intended  to  furnish  a>ddiHanal  reading 
where  such  reading  matter  ie  desired,  supptementing  any  series  in  use,  or  alter- 
nating with  it.  MeQuffey^s  Alternate  Headers  may  also  be  used  independently 
€ts  a  regular  series. 

The  Alternate  Readers  are  based  on  the  same  principles  as  MoGhlffey's  Revised  Readers,  which 
are  unequaled  in  merit,  popularity  and  extent  of  use. 

In  grading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Every-day  words,  perfectly 
familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  regard  to  their  length,  in  preference  to  unusual  substi- 
tutes; foe  example,  the  word  "  horse"  is  used  rather  than  "nag"  or  <<cob." 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternative  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  instructive  and  well  adapted  to  aid  the  men- 
tal and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  their  use  as  exercises  in 
composition.  Many  of  them  are  also  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  new  stories  to  be  written 
by  boih  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  illustrations,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to  their  use  in  furnishing 
themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  languSLge  lessons  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Alternative 
Readers.  Definitions  are  introduced  in  the  Alternative  Third  Reader  and  continued  through  the  Fifth 
Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader,  and  will  be  found  especially 
Taiaable  in  schools  where  time  is  lacking  for  the  study  of  English  Literature  as  a  branch. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or  supplementary  reading,  they 
are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Prinoipals  of  schools,  and  other  per- 
sons well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proo&of  McGuffey's  Alternate 
Headers,  and  contributed  valuable  sufirffestions  duringr  the  progress  of  their  prep- 
aration. The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the  new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  derigned. 

The  low  price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all  schools. 


IfAH  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pub/ishers, 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  TOSK,  BOSTON. 


**  School  Boolss  that  iDill  not  be  throxcn  aside  iDhen  School  Days  are  ended." 

SongBooks  which  fiive  both  words  and  music  in  good  large  type,  combining  in  harmonious  relations,  in  each 
lumber,  two  hundrea  of  the  best  sacred  and  secular  songs  known  to  the  American  people  of  to^ay.  It  is  safe 
0  predidt  that  they  will  have  an  immense  sale,  and  that  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Song  ColledUon  will  presently 
le  found  wherever  Harper's  Monthly,  Weekly,  Bazar,  and  Young  People  are  read— that  is  to  say,  everywhere.  Be- 
ause  of  this  book  there  will  be  better  and  more  wholesome  singing,  and  more  of  it,  in  American  homes  than  ever 
lefore.  It  is  unusually  rich  in  sensible  words  and  good  music,  and  has  something  for  every  sort  of  taste,  and  every 
bange  of  mood,  and  every  hour  in  life,  and  every  member  of  the  family.  The  book  will  have  ^lad  welcome  in  every 
lousehold  where  there  is  a  Piano,  or  a  Cabinet  Organ,  or  where  there  arc  voices  to  sing.— Zt/crary  IVorld,  Boston. 

200  ^  400  ^  600  ^  800 

(<  melodies  tfiaty  like  tlie  pipe  of  Pan,  die  out  ^witli  tlie  ears  tliat  loire 
tlieiii  and  listen  for  tliem«'» 

Jranklin  Square 
Song  Collection. 

%^  ^^ — • 
ITos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Uoifoi<n[  in  ^ize  Hqcl  price,  aqd  in  if ai<iet j  ^i  C$ai!Bciei<  of  Content^. 

EACH   NUMBER  CONTAINS 

200  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 

For  Schools  and  Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside. 


The  Franklin  Squars  8onsr  CoUsction  briiigs  together,  at  a  price  within  reach  of 
all  desiring  it,  a  large  number  of  what  are  regarded  the  very  best  Songs  and  Hjrmns  in  the  lan- 
guage. Some  of  these  selections  are  comparatively  new,  while  others  are  very  old,  but,  like 
mends  long  known,  they  are  prized  all  the  more  for  being  old.  National  songs  are  here,  with 
brief  sketches  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  ;  favorite  Nursery  Songs, 
Songs  for  the  Children,  and  Songs  for  the  School.  Here  are  also  Songs  of  Home  and  Songs  of 
Country,  Ballads  of  Sentiment  and  Son^  of  the  Heart — songs  whose  every  line  is  instindl  with 
loyalty  to  home  ties  and  home  surroundmgs,  to  trusted  leader,  to  the  flag  that  83rmbolizes  nation- 
ahty,  or  to  one  beloved  chosen  from  all  the  world  beside.  Best  of  all  are  the  Hymns — ^the  sad, 
sweet  hymns,  whose  melody  is  always  a  son^-bird  in  the  heart,  or  the  grand  old  chorals  whose 
majestic  harmony  is  worthy  to  be  employed  m  the  worship  of  Deity.  While  it  is  not  necessary 
in  any  case  to  turn  the  leaf  to  complete  any  Song  or  Hymn  found  in  these  books,  many  pages 
are  so  made  up  as  to  afford  space  for  numerous  Notes  and  Paragraphs  appropriate  in  a  work  of 
this  kind, — the  space  thus  utilized  aggregating  from  Twenty-nve  to  Thirty  Pages  of  reading 
matter.  These  notes  are  a  distin<5live  and  excellent  feature,  and  contribute  no  little  to  the  favor 
with  which  the  Colle<^on  is  regarded.  They  are  much  approved  for  their  suggestiveness  as  well 
as  for  their  intrinsic  value,  many  thinking  them  alone  worth  the  price  at  which  uie  books  are  sold. 

Sach  27una.be3r  contains  a  Brief  but  Comprehensive  treatment  of  the  Elemsnta  of 
MusiCy  so  presented  as  to  be  readily  taught--comprising  One  Hundred  points,  in  Eight  pages. 


Kos.  1,  2,3,  or  4, 

(184  pages  Mioh.) 


TERMS  FOR   INTRODUCTICN: 
BdlUoB.  B«UII  Price.  IntrodMttM. 

Boards, .  .  60  Cents.  50  Cents. 

Paper, . .  .  50      '*  37      «* 


■zduBis. 
40  Cents. 
SO      " 


Single  copies  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of 
Introdudtion  price.    Correspondence  regarding  introduction  is  cordially  solicited.    Address^ 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  PnbUsbers, 

f  Franklin  Square,  New  Vork.  ^ 


A,  I  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOKS.  |  £ 


INSTRU6TIVE  READING  BOOKS. 

-^mSTOBICAL   SERIES.  ^M- 

BY  PROP.  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 

Author  of  "Natural  History  Series,'*  "  Geographical  Reader,"  "  How  We  Live,"  **  Sentence  and 
Word  Book."  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

Book  I.— OBANDFATHEB'S  STORIES.  Part  II.— STORIES  OF  OTHER  LAUDS. 


Far  the  Little  Folks. 
Book  XL— STORIES  OF  HEROIC  DEEDS. 


Book  IV,  Part  I— STORIES  OF  THE  OLDEN 
TIME. 

For  Boys  and  Girls.    |  part  XL— TEBT    GREAT   BTENTS   IN 

Introduction  price,  30  cents.  HISTORY. 


Book  III.  Part  L— STORIES  OF  OUR  COUN- 
TRY. 

Introduction  price,  40  cents. 


Introduction  price,  54  cents. 

Book  V. -HOW  NATIONS   GROW  AND 
DECAY. 


The  Historical  Series  has  been  prepared  on  the  same  plar  as  the  successful  Natural  History  Series  by  the 
same  author,  and  will  be  found  equally  interesting  and  attractive.  For  supplementary  reading  these  books 
are  unexcelled. 

Copies  for  examination  will  be  fot  icnrJed,  postpaid,  to  teachers  at  the  introduction  prices.  Send  for  full 
descriptive  circulars  of  the  series. 

HEALTH  LESSONS. 

By  JEROME  WALKER,  M.  D., 

lecturer  on  Hygiene  at  Xx>ng  Island  College  Hospital,  and  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  at  the  Brooklyn 
Central  Grammar  School,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Brooklyn  Sea  Side  Home  for  children ;  late  Physician  to 
the  St.  John's  Hospital,  the  Shelteripg  Arms  Nursery,  and  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children.  _  • 

The  object  of  this  attractive  little  work  is  to  teach  Health  subjects  to  children  in  an  interesting  and  im- 
pressive way;  presenting  to  the  young  pupil  hygienic  facts  that  are  easily  comprehended  and  that  quickly  lead 
to  practical  results  in  their  daily  habits  and  observations.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  an  unique  and 
attractive  manner. 

Sample  copies  fiyr  examination  will  be  mailed f  poaUpaid^  to  teachers  or 
school  officers  at  the  introduction  prieCf  48  cents. 


D.  APPLCTDN  &  CD.^  PubliaherB, 

NEW  YORK,     BOSTON,    OfflOAGO,    ATLANTA,    SAN  PRANOISOO. 


Or,  JOBK  L  IL  FASSXOBE,  1125  ArA  StrMt,  ruiadriphlt,  Pt.,  Agmt  to  FenBiylTaala,  SoBtlurn 
]|«w  Jmey,  Xaiyksd,  Wast  Vbgiala,  Bekmn,  tad  Siftrlet  of  CdnmUa. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

Hlstoi)  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  facts 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  cloth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNOAMEilTIIL  HULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  "Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  cloth. 
2$  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

SiaU  N^nmal  ScJk^,  MilUrtvilU,  Pmma. 
Every  young  lady,  as  ^ell  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  Uughtthe  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  delrauded. 

Prop.  Lyte*s  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  S4  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


Hat^ematieaf  J|ror(8* 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  tl^ese  great  works  bypROF.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.  ,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  AriUimetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 


Vmtoa 

Umtoa  Compl«te  Artthm*>tte. . 


.•Seta. 


The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Tojpics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indi^nsable  preparation  for  business 
life.    Price  as  follows : 


Brooks's  Hew  Prlinary  Arltkmetle. , 


Brooks's  Hew  Heifttel  AHtkmeUe. . . 
Brooks's  Hew  Written  ArlUunetic. 


..Slots. 
.41ots. 
..31ets. 
.SOots. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared,— 

Htylior  ArltkmetlOy  for  use  in  coUegcs,  etc $1*10 

Brooks's  Alflslnmy  complete 1.0ft 

Brooks's  CtooBMtr^  and  Tr^onomctr^ 1.0ft 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  Pkllosopkjr  of  Arttkmetlo. . . . 

Brooks's  Mental  Pkilosopk^ 

Brooks's  Hstkods  of  Tsookln^ 


1.M 


Uie  Undersigned  are  also  Publishers  of  many  other  Valuable  Ed^ 
eational  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE.  50  cts. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  eta. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  40  ctt- 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jt  ctt. 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAM  MAR^  socta* 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  |i.os. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  &c 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.  63  oentt  and ^.ss. 
SHEPPARO'S  U.   S.  CONSTITUTION,  63  oomb  asd 

I1.OS. 
PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Per mC ofi Msps>iso»- 


SOIVEfi.  FOTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

530  MARKET  ST.,  PHILAELDPHIA 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  8EBIE8. 


RRADV  AVGVST  IStbi 


McGUFFEY'S 

ALTERNATE  READERS, 


FBESH  AND  INTERESTING  READING  MATTER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Sample  Copy  and 
Introduction  Price. 
McGuflfey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  80  pp.  .  .  I0.15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp.  ...  .25 

McGnflfey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp.  .  .35 

McGnffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp.  ...  .40 

McGnfTey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 

MeGuffey^s  Alternate  Beaders  are  intended  to  furnish  addiHanal  reading 
where  such  reading  matter  is  desired,  supptementing  any  series  in  use,  or  aUer^ 
nating  with  it.  MeOuffey^s  Alternate  Beaders  map  also  be  used  independently 
as  a  regular  series. 

The  Alternate  Readers  aie  based  on  the  same  principles  as  MoGhlffey's  Revised  Readers,  which 
are  uneqnaled  in  merit,  popularity  and  extent  of  use. 

In  grading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Every- day  words,  perfectly 
familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  regard  to  their  length,  in  preference  to  unusual  substi- 
tutes ;  for  example,  the  word  **  horse"  is  used  rather  than  "nag"  or  *<cob." 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternative  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  instructive  and  well  adapted  to  aid  the  men- 
tal and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  their  use  as  exercises  in 
oomposition.  Many  of  them  are  also  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  new  stories  to  be  written 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  illustrations,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to  their  use  in  furnishing 
themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  lansruafife  lessons  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Alternative 
Readers.  Deflnitioxis  are  introduced  in  the  Alternative  Third  Reader  and  continued  through  the  Fifth 
Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader,  and  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  in  schools  where  time  is  lacking  for  the  study  of  English  Literature  as  a  branch. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or  supplementary  reading,  they 
are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Prinoipals  of  schools,  and  other  per- 
sons well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proo&  of  McGuffey's  Alternate 
Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  sufiTffestions  during  the  progress  of  their  prep- 
aration. The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the  new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  derigned. 

The  low  price  of  McGufTey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all  schools. 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO..  PubMers. 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 
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Table  of  Contents  Its  Best  AdTCrttoement. 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection:  !lj|^« 

txto  Hondrad  FsTorito  Soagi  And  HjBBt,  for  Sekoob  ud  Homei,  Xwmit  and  Flmlde,  In  Eaek  Book»  with  Mariflw 
Setooted  by  J.  P.  McCukey.   Eaek  Book,  184  ptgM.   Bame  Slse  and  Skapo  as  Haryor*!  Hontklj  Hivasina. 

ABIDE  WTTH  ME— All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee— Alas !  and  Did  My  Saviour  Bleed !— All  Together— Alpine  Horn-- 
Angelic  Songs  are  Swellins—Annie  I^urie— As  a  I,ittle  Child—As  Pants  the  Wearied  Hart— Auld  Lang  Syne— 
Away  1  Away  1  (R^ssaniello)— Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly— Beside  the  Mill— Bird  Song— Bird  I*et  Loose— Blossom  Time — 
BlueBird— Bl ue  Bells  of  Scotland— Boat  Song-Bonnie  Doon— Bonnie  Charlie's  Now  Awa'- By  Cool  Siloam's  Shady 
Rill— Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night— Cherries  Ripe— Chide  Mildly  the  Erring— Child's  Hymn— Christ  was  Bom 
on  Christmas  Day— Christmas  Time  is  Come  Again— Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean— Come,  All  Ye  Faithful— Come, 
Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove— Come  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree— Come  with  the  Gipsy  Bride— Come,  Ye  Disconsolate— Comin^ 
Thro'  the  Rye— Cradle  Hymn  :  Hush,  My  Babe— Cradle  Song :  Sleep,  Belovecf,  Sleep—Cuckoo,  Cuckoo,  Welcome  Thy 
Song— DaysofSummer  Glory— Deadly  Cup— Dearest  Spot— Deck  the  Hall  with  Boughs  of  Holly— Ex'ening  Hymn — 
Even  Me— Fair  as  the  Morning- Fairy  Boy— Faithful  Little  Bird— Far  Away— Farewell,  O  Joyous,  Sunny  Grove- 
Farewell  to  the  Woods— Father,  Whatever  of  Earthly  Blisa—  First  Christmas  Gifts— Fhig  of  the  Free— Follow  Me,  PuU 
of  Glee— Forever  and  Forever— Freedom's  Flag— Gaily  the  Troubadour— Geography  Song— Gentle  Words  and  Kindly 
Deeds— Glad  Christmas  Bells— God  Bless  Our  Native  Land— Go,  Fonret  Me— Golden  Rule— Good  Cheer— Good  Nig;ht 
—Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  (Herold)— Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  (F/oA^w)— Hail,  Columbia,  Happy 
Land— He  Giveth  Sleep— Heirs  of  Unending  Life— Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days  are  Here— Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee?— 
Home  of  the  Soul— Home,  Sweet  Home— How  Can  I  Leave  Thee  ?— How  Gentle  God's  Commands— How  Happy  is  tlie 
Child  Who  Hears^Hunting  Song— I'm  a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley— Ingleside— I  Would  Not  Live  Alway— Janet^s  Choice 
—Jerusalem,  My  Happy  Home-Jerusalem  the  Golden— Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul— Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee— 
John  Anderson,  My  Jo— Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas— Joys  That  We've  Tasted— Katy's  Letter— Kind  Words  Can  Never 
Die— King  of  Love— Land  of  Memory— Land  o'  the  Leal— Last  Rose  of  Summer— Lead,  Kindly  Light— Let  Erin  Re- 
member the  Days  of  Old— Life  Let  Us  Cherish— Liehtly  Row— LitUe  Birdie  in  the  Tree— Little  Brother,  Darling  Boy- 


Little  Drops  of  water— Longing  for  Spring— Long,  Long  Ago— Lord.in  this  Thy  Mercy's  Day— Lovely  Rose— Love,  Hope, 

Happiness— Love  Thy  Mother,  Little  One— Marseilles  Hymn— Melodies  of  Many  L     "      " 

-.*-*:,    ^      ..^ ,-,« ,-, .    -,. ,  «_„    , — ^h  of  Apple  I 

(Tavea— My  H< 
pvay— Oft  in  the  Stilly 
Vfe  Hail  Thee-k)  Jesus,  Thou  Art  Standing-Old  Oaken  Bucket-^ld  Cottase  Clock— Old  Familiar  Place— Old  Hun- 


Happiness— Love  Thy  Mother,  Little  One— Marseilles  Hymn— Melodies  of  Many  Lands— Meek  and  Lowly— Mermy, 
Merrily  Greet  the  Mom— Mill  May— Mill-Wheel- Minstrel  Boy— Month  of  Apple  Blossom— Morning  Red— Mother's 
Wish— Mower's  Song— Mountain  Maid's  Invitation— Music  on  the  Waves— My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands— National 
Hvmn— Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee— Near  the  Lake— O  Come,  Come  Away— Oft  m  the  Stilly  Night— Oh,  Gladly  Now 


ies  of  Many  Lands— Meek  and  Lowly— Merruy, 

^ _  th  of  Apple  Blossom — Morning  Red— Mother's 

ig— Mountain  Maid's  Invitation— Music  on  the  Wave»-^My  HearVs  in  the  Highlands^National 

_^ , „     ^_  Ck__     

dred,  with  Doxology— Once  I  Saw  a  Sweet-Brier  Rose— Origin  of  Yankee  Doome— Our  Fatherland— Our  Flag  is  There — 
Over  the  Water  to  Charlie— Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine— Polish  Maiden  Song^Polish  May  Song— Prayer  from  Frci- 
schutz— Remember  Thy  Creator  Now— Robin  Adair— Robin  Redbreast— Robinson  Crusoe— Rose  of  Allandale— Row 
Your  Boat  (Round)— Sabre  Sone— Safe  Within  the  Vail— Saw  Ye  Never  in  the  Twilight  ?— Scenes  that  Are  Brightest— 
Silently  Falling  Snow— Silent  Night  1  Holy  Night !— Sing  Always— Sing,  Gaily  Sing— Singing  in  the  Rain— Sing.  Thou 
Merry  Bird— Snow  Bird— Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day  (Z\kin^}— Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day  {OonugUi)—Soh,  Soft 
Music  is  Stealing— Sons  of  Men,  Behold  from  Par^-Sparkling  and  Bright— Speed  Away— Spider  and  the  Fly— Star 
Spangled  Banner— Still,  Still  with  Thee— Strong  Lads  of  Labor— Sun  of  My  Soul— Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer— Sweet  Savionr, 
Bless  Us  Ere  We  Go— Swinging 'Neath  the  Ola  Apple  Tree— The  B«41  Doth  Toll—  The  Farmer— The  Harp  that  Once 
thro'  Tara's  Halls— The  Heart  Bowed  Down— The  Hobby  Horse— The  Long  Years— The  Lord's  Prayer- The  T/nelcy 
—The  Mourner— The  Rose— The  Teetotalers  are  Coming— There  is  a  Happy  Land— There's  Music  in  the  Air— Thonglio 
of  Home  (Chant)— Those  Evening  Bells— Those  Endearing  Youne  Charms— Twilight  is  Falling— Twinkle,  Twiiucle, 
Little  Star— Try,  Try  Again- Upidee :  "Excelsior"- Up  the  HiUs  on  a  Bright  Sunny  Mom— Visions  of  Momini^ 
Wake,  Wake  the  Morning— Wander  Staff— Watch  on  the  Rhine— Weep  for  the  Fallen— We  Have  Been  Friends  To- 
gether—We Lay  Us  Calmly  Down  to  Sleep— Welcome  to  Morning— What  Can  the  Matter  Be?— What  Fairy-Like  Mn- 
sic— What  I  Love  and  Hate,  John  Brown— What  Will  You  Do,  Love  ?— When  Shall  We  Meet  Again  ?— When  the  Day 
with  Rosy  Light— When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly— With  Glowing  Heart  I'd  Praise  Thee— Work  and  Play— Work, 
for  the  Night  is  Coming- Your  Mission.  [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music]  Everything  Complete  on  its  own  Page. 

A  GLORY  GILDS  THE  SACRED  PAGE— All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name— A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  dod— 
J\  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair— A  Soldier's  Life— Auf  Wiedersehn- Away  to  School— Battle  Hymn  of  Republic— Bay 
ofDublin— Beautiful  SpringTime— Beautiful  Venice— Bell  is  Ringing— Better  Wish— Beulah  Land— Birds  in  the  Wood- 


land—Blue Alsatian  Mountains— Blue-Eyed  Mary— Bounding  Billows— Brave  Old  Oak— Breathings  of  Spring— Brightly 
—Bright  Rosy  Morning— Broken  Ring— Brother  So  Fine— But  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of  His  Own— Bv  the  Sad  Sea  Waves- 
Carrier  Dove— Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer— Child  bf  Earth  with  Golden  Hair^-Clear  the  Way- Come  arid  See  Me.  Mary  Ann 


—Columbia,  God  Preserve  ^hee  Free— Come  Again— Come,  Cheerful  Companions— Come,  O  Come  With  Me— Come, 
Sing  Me  That  Sweet  Air  Again— Come,  Almighty  King— Come  with  Thy  Lute  to  the  Fountain— Coronation— Crown 
Him  with  Many  Crowns— Danube  River— Day  of  Wonder,  Day  of  Gladness— Days  of  Absence— Dress  a  Bad  Boy— Do 
They  Think  of  Me  at  Home— Douglas,  Tender  and  True— Eileen  Achora— Evangeline— Ever  of  Thee— Fairy  Ring— Flee 
as  a  Bird— Float  Away— Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton— Fly  Away,  Pretty  Moth— From  Daysof  Old— From  Greenland's  Icy 
Mountains— Gently  Lead  Us— Golden  Shore— Golden  Slumbers  Kiss  Your  Eyes— Good-Bye— Good-Night— Guadalquivcr 
—God  of  Our  Fathers— Hail  to  the  Brightness— Hail  to  the  Chief— Happy  Days  Gone  By— Hark !  the  Herald  Angela 
Sing— Hasten,  Sinner,  to  be  Wise— Hearts  and  Homes— He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep— Herdsman's  Mountain  Home- 
Here  We  Stand— Hoe  Out  Your  Row— Holy  Bible,  Book  Divine— Home's  not  Merely  Four  Square  Walls— How  Softly 
Are  Glancing— Hunter's  Farewell— Hunter's  Song— I  Dream  of  All  Things  Free— I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls— If 
Thou  Wert  By  My  Side— I'll  Do  My  Duty— I  Love  the  Merry  Sunshine— I  Love  to  Tell  .the  Story— In  the  Starlight— I*ve 
Been  Roaming— lUlian  Hymn— Jeannette  and  Jeannot— Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul— Joy  Bells  Rin?  Today— Johnny  Sands 
—Joy  Wait  onlhyMorrow— J uanita— Kathleen  Mavoumeen—Katy Darling— Kelvin  Grove— Kiliarney— Kindred  Hearts 
—Let  Others  Dream— Life  Laid  Down— Light  in  the  Window— Little  Benny  was  Our  Darling— Little  Bird  on  the  Green 
Tree— Light  of  Other  Days— Lord,  with  Glowing  Heart— Love  and  Mirth— Love  Not— Love's  Young  Dream— Make  the 
Best  of  It— Make  Your  Mark— Marching  Song— Mary  of  Argyle— May  Queen— Merrily  Every  Bosom  Boundeth—BliUer 
of  the  Dee— Music  Everywhere— My  Ain  Countrie— My  Mother's  Bible— My  Norman^— Nancy  Lee— Ninety  and  Nine 
—None  Can  Tell— Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God— Never  Say  Fail— Oh,  Could  Our  Thoughts— Oh,  Take  Me  Back  to 
Switzerland— Old  Grimes— Old  Rosin  the  Bow— Old  Friends  and  Old  Times— Once  Again,  O  Blessed  Time— O  Sacred 
Head  Once  Woundcd-Over  the  Mountain  Wave-Over  There-O  Ye  Tears— Praise  to  God— Pull  Away,  Brave  Boya— 
Pleyel's  Hymn— Quiet,  Lord,  My  Frowarf  Heart— Red,  Red  Rose— Rqoice »  Rejoice !— Rock  of  Agos-Rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  (he  Deep -Roll  On,  Silver  Moon— Rise,  Crowned  with  Light— Rosy  Crown— Rosm  the  Bow— Row,  Row, 
Cheerily  Row— Russian  Driver's  Song— Russian  Hymn— Scarlet  Sarafen-Scotland's  Buming-Sca  Bird's  Sang«-8ee 
Where  the  Rising  Sun-ShaU  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River-Shdls  of  Ocean— Silence— Silver  Chimes— Smiling  May 
Comes  in  Play— Slumber  Song^-Song  of  the  Brook— Song  of  Seven- Sound  Our  Voices  Long  and  Sweet— Speak  Gently^ 
Spring,  Gentle  Spring-Stars  Trembling  o'er  Us— Steal  Awav— Styrian  Land— Summer  Days  are  Commg^weet  and 


Low-Sweet  Song  Bird— Switzer's  Song  of  Home— That  Day  the  World  Shall  See— That  Sweet  btory  of  Old— The  Chapel 

«.     -     .         -«     _- -       ^     -. «_ -.-    ixjngWearyDay-The  Pearl  That  Worldlings  Covet— The 

•Three  Children  Sliding— Thy  Name  was  Once  the 
Magic  Spell— Time  Doth  Pass  Away— 'Tis  Lone  on  the  Waters— To  the  Praise  of  Truth— To  Thy  Pastutes  Fair  and 


—The  Cuckoo— "Hie  Echo— The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me— The  LongWeary  Day- 
Mellow  Horn— Then  You'll  Remember  Me— Thos^  Evening  Belfi— '^ 

Magic  Spell— Time  Doth  Pass  Away— 'Tis  Lone  on  the  Waters— Tc ,      „ 

Large— Troika,  Russian  Driver's  Song— True  Love  Can  Ne'er  Forget— Twickenham  Feriy— Vesper  Bell— Vesper  Hymn 
—Viva  L' America— Wake,  for  the  Night  is  Flying— Warren's  Address— We'd  Better  Bide  a  Wee— We  Have  Lived  and 
Loved  Together— What  is  Home  Without  a  Mother— When  Stars  are  in  the  Quiet  Skies^When  the  Green  Leaves- 
While  the  Days  are  Going  By— While  the  Morning  Bells  are  Ringing— When  You  and  I  were  Youne-^-Whoe  are  the 
Friends  of  My  Youth— Whistle  and  Hoe— Why  Do  Summer  RosesFade— Won't  You  Tell  Me  Why,  Robin?  [With  modi 
general  reading  matter  relating  to  Music— a  distinctive  feature.]  No  Leaf  is  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymn. 

Paper,  50  Cents  each  per  Copy ;  Boards,  60  Cents  each  per  Copy ;  Clotli,  »1.00  each  per  Copy. 

HABPEB  ft  BB0THEB8  Win  fend  the  above  works  by  man.  postage  pa}d,  tO  any  part  of  tbo 
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Tat>le  of  Contents  Its  Best  AdTertisement. 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection:  S  ^  ^c 

Two  Iluidn4  FATorlto  Soagi  mad  HymHt,  for  Sdiooli  And  Hornet,  Xwiery  Mid  Fireside,  In  Eaek  Book,  with  Hole. 
SoloetodbyJ.P.HoGMker.  Kich  Book,  184  pigefc  Same  Siie  aad  Shipe  a»  Harper^i  Monthly  Hagmiiiie. 

ADIEU,  MY  NATIVE  LANI>-A  Dollar  or  Two— After  Many  Roving  Years— Ah,  for  Wings  to  Soar !— Ah,  I  have 
Sighed  to  Rest  Me !— Ah,  So  Pure  !— A  Hundred  Years  to  Come— Alice,  Where  Art  Thou  ?— A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave — ^American  Cradle  Sonr— Angry  Words— A  Poor  Wayfaring  Man  of  Grief— Auld  Robin  Gray— Austrian  National 
Hymn— Awake,  My  Soul— BaToo,  Baloo,'  My  Wee,  Wee  Thing— Beautiful  Faces— Beautiful  Sea— Be  Kind  to  the  Loved 
Ones  at  Home— Bells  of  Shandon— Billy  Boy— Bird  of  the  Forest— Birdie  in  the  Cradle— Blest  Symbol  of  Blest  Name— 
Blue  Juniata— Boatman's  Return— Bonnie  Hills  of  Heather— Bonnie  Lad  and  Gentle  Lassie— Braes  o'  Balquither— 
Break,  Break,  Break— Brce»e  from  Home— Bridal  Chorus  from  Lohengrin— Bride  Bells— Brightest  and  Best— Brightly 
Glows  the  Morning  Star— Caller  Herrin'— Carol.  Brothers,  Carol— Cherish  Kindly  Feelings— Child  of  the  Regiment- 
Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells— Christ  is  Bom  of  Maiden  Pair — Christmas  Bells — Come  Back,  Sweet  May— Come,  My 
Gallant  Soldier,  Come— Come,  Thou  Fonnt  of  Ever]^  Blessing— Come  to  the  Home  of  Boyhood's  Love— Come  to  the 
Sparkling  Fountain — Come  where  Flowers  are  Flinging— Cradle  Songs— Cradle  Songof  Soldier's  Wife— Der  Rose  Sen- 
dung— Do  They  Miss  Me  at  Home?— Dream  On— niapop^ — Evening  Hymn — Pacung,  Still  Fading— Faintly  Flow. 
Thou  Fallinif  River- Faithfu*  Johnnie— Far  Upon  the  Sea— Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever— Floating  on  the  Wind— Full 
and  Harmonious— German  Cradle  Song— German  Watchman's  Song— Give  Me  Jesus— God  is  Present  Everywhere— 
God  Shall  Charge  His  Angel  Legions— Goina  Home :  *'  Heimgang !'  '—Good  Night  and  Good  Morning— Go  Where  Glory 
Waits  Thee- Hail !  Evening  Bright— Hail!  Thou  Glorious  Scion— Hail  and  Farewell— Happy  Bayadere— Happy 
Greeting  to  All— Hero's  Serenade — Homeward  Bound— How  Long  a  Day  Appears— Hungarian  Cradle  Song— I  Am 
Content— I  Cannot  Sin«  the  Old  Song»— I  Have  Roamed  over  Mountain— I  Heard  the  Wee  Bird— In  Happy  Moments 
—I  Love  the  Summer  Time— I  Lo'ed  Ne'er  a  Laddie  but  Ane— Isle  of  Beauty— Italian  Cradle  Song— It  is  Better  to  Laugh 
than  be  Sighing— Jack  and  Jill— Jenny  Lind's  Good-Night— Jock  O'  Hazeldean— Jolly  Jester— Joy  in  Sorrow— Kath- 
leen Aroon— KHty  Tyrrell— Larboard  watch— Last  Greeting— Let  Us  Sing  Merrily— List  to  the  Convent  Bells— Little 
by  Little— Little  Maggie  Mav— Lochabcr  No  More— Lord,  Dismiss  Us— Lord,  Fore\'er  at  Thy  Side— I^ud  Strike  the 
Sounding  Strings— Love  at  Home— Love's  Ritomella— Love  Smiles  No  More— Maid  of  Llangollen— Merry  Swiss  Boy— 
Merrily.  Merrify  Sing— Miller's  Daughter— Mother,  Are  There  Angels  Dwelling— Mountain  Bugle— Mountaineer's 
Farewell- Musical  Afohabet— My  Mother  Dear- My  Own  Native  Land— North  German  Cradle  Song— Not  for  Joseph 
— O  Dear  Sixpence— Oft  in  Danger,  Oft  in  Woe— O  Hush.  Thee,  My  Baby— Old  Arm  Chair— Old  Granite  State— Old 
House  at  Home— On  the  Fount  of  Life  Eternal— O  Take  Her,  but  be  Faithful  Still— Over  the  Dark  Blue  Sea— Over  the 
Stars  there  is  Rest— Over  the  Summer  Sea— Oh,  Why  Left  I  My  Hame?— Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe— Postilion— Prince 
Charming— Rain  Upon  the  Roof— Rest  for  the  Weary— Rock-a-oye,  Baby,  in  the  Tree-top— Russian  National  Hymn— 
Sa\-iour,  Again  to  Thy  Dear  Name— Saviour,  Source  of  Evciy  Blessing— Say,  What  Shall  My  Song  beTo-NiKht- 
Scotch  Cradle  Sons— Serenade  of  Don  Pasquale-~Since  I've  Known  a  Saviour's  Name— Sleep,  Baby.  Sleep— Sleep. 
Gentle  Mother— Sonly  Now  the  Light  of  Day— Soldier's  Tear- Song  of  Blanche  Alpen— Sone  of  the  Daisy— Song  of 
Arbor  Day— Sone  of  the  Maple— Songs  of  Praise— Starlight  is  Streaming— Strike  the  Cymbal— Summer  is  Coming- 
Sweet  Evenings  Come  and  Go— SwingLow,  Sweet  Chariot— Swiss  Girl— Switzer  Boy— Switxcr's  Farewell— Tea  in  the 
Arbor- The  Bridge— The  Departed— The  Golden  Sun— The  Lark  Sings  Loud— The  Leaves  Around  Me  Falling— The 
Maister— The  Moon  is  Beaming  o'er  the  Lake— The  Noontide  Ray— The  Ocean  Has  its  Silent  Caves— The  River  Lee 
— ^The  Rose  that  All  Are  Praising— The  Sky  Lark— The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High— The  Spring  Time  of  the  Year— 
The  Voice  of  Free  Grace— Thou  Art  the  Way— "Three  Bells  "—Through  the  Wood— Thy  Wav,  Not  Mine,  O  Lord- 
To  Alexis  I  Send  Thee— Touch  Not  the  Cup— Upon  the  Height— Vacant  Chair— Viw  Ic  Roi— "N^ake,  Happy  Children 
—Wake,  Nicodcmus— Wanderer's  Farewell— Watchman,  Tell  Us  of  theNight— Water-Mill— We  Roam  Through  Forest 
Shade»— What's  a  the  Steer,  Kimmer?— When  Other  Friends— When  the  Leaves  Are  Turning  Brown— When  Up  the 
Mountain  Climbing— Where  Are  Those  Dreamers  Now?— Where  Are  You  Going,  Mv  Pretty  Maid?— Whichever  Way 
the  Wind  Doth  Blow— Wholl  Buy  My  Posies  ?— Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro— Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree— Yankee 
Doodle— Yes,  the  Die  is  Cast.  [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music]  No  Leaf  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymn. 

A  FAREWELL— Amid  the  Greenwood  Smiling— Angel  of  Peace— Are  There  Tidings  ?— Arms  are  Strong  and  Hearts 
are  True— A  Greenness  Light  and  Tender— At  Evening  Time— Autumn  Dreaming— Awake,  My  Soul— Away  Now, 
Joyful  Riding— Backward,  Turn  Backward— Battle  Eve— Beats  There  a  Heart  on  Earth  Sincere  ?— Bold  be  Your  Stroke 
—Brahmin  Love  Song— Bread  of  the  World— Bright  Morning,  Hail— Bring  Flowers,  Fresh  Flowers— Buv  my  Straw- 
berriea— By  the  Quiet  Water  Gleaming— Canadian  Boat  Song— Cheerily,  Cheerily— Children  of  the  Heavenly  King- 
Christ  is  Bom  in  Bethlehem— Christmas  is  Coming— Christmas  is  Here— Clang  of  the  Wooden  Shoon— Cold  Water  Song 
— Come,  Come  Quickly  Away—Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove— Come,  Said  Jesus'  Gentle  Voice— Come,  Trembling 
Sinner— Come  Unto  Him— Come  to  the  Sea— Darby  and  Joan— Dear  Father,  Dnnk  No  More— Dear  Little  Shamrock- 
Deep  Are  the  Wounds— Dermot  Astore— Dip,  Boys,  Dip  the  Oar— Draw  the  Sword,  Scotland— Dublin  Bay— Ehren  on 
the  Rhine— Evening  Gun— Ever  Be  Happy— Exile  of  Erin— Faintly  as  Tolls  the  Evening  Chime— Fairest  Lord  Jesus 
—Fallen  is  Thy  Throne,  O  Israel- Flowers  for  the  Brave— Fondest  Affections  Still  Cling  to  Thee— Forever  and  Forever 
( 7b5/i)— Forsaken  Am  I— French  Cradle  Song— Fritz's  Lullaby— Funeral  Dirge— Gaily  thro'  Life  Wander— Gentle 
Mary— Gently  Rest :  Slumber  Song— Gently  Sighs  the  Brecxe— Glory  and  Love  to  the  Men  of  Old— God  Moves  In  a 
Mysterious  way— Golden  Days— Good  Night— Go  to  Sleep,  Lena  Darling— Green  Grow  the  Rashes  O— Greenwood 
Tree— Groves  of  Blarney— Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  (^aj/rii^5)— Hail.  Beauteous  Stranger— Happy  Are  We 
To- Night— Hark !  O'er  the  Stillv  Lake— Hear  the  Birds  of  Summer  Sing— Heaven  is  My  Home— Heavily  Wears  the 
Day— He  Never  Said  He  Loved— Holly  Wreath— How  Firm  a  Foundation— How  Sweet  the  Name— Hush,  My  Baby. 
Sleep— I  Come,  I  Come !— I  Dream  of  My  Fatherland— I'd  Weep  with  Thee— If  Ever  I  See— If  Thou  Hast  Crushed  a 
Flower— I'm  a  Pilgrim— I'm  Very  Fond  of  a  Social  Souk— Innismil— In  the  Gloaming— I  Remember  How  My  Child- 
hood—I Think  of  All  Thou  Art  to  Me— I  Would  I  Were  a  Boy  Again— Jesus.  Tender  ShepSierd-Just  as  I  Am— Keller's 
•  American  Hjinn— Kerry  Dance— Let  Me  Dream  Again— Lightly  Row— Little  Children's  Day— Look  in  My  Face,  Dear 
—Look  Not  upon  the  Wine— Love,  I  Will  Love  You  Ever— Lovely  May— Loving  Voice*— Lucv's  Flittin'— Lurlaline— 
Make  Me  No  Gaudy  Chaplet— Mary  and  Martha— May  Margaret— My  Heart  and  Lute— My  Jesus,  As  Thou  Wilt- My 
Mother's  Song— My  Nannie's  Awa^— My  Soul,  Be  On  Thy  Guard— Murmur,  Gentle  L3rre— Nearer,  My  God.  to  Thee— 


Neva  Boatman's  Song— Never  Is  My  Heart  So  Gay— Nursery  Songs— O  Come,  Maidens.  Come— O  Fair  Dove— O  Sing 
Again  that  Plaintive  Song— Oh,  That  I  Never  More  Might  See— Oh,  Touch  the  Harp— Oh,  Touch  Those  Chords  Again 
—Oh,  Wert  Thou  in  the  Qiuld  Blast  I— Oh,  What  is  the  Matter  with  Robin  ?— Only  a  Gentle  Word— Old  Oaken  Bucket 
(5m>/A)— Old  Tubal  Cain— One  by  One  the  Sands  Are  Flowing— Origin  of  the  Harp— Ossian's  Serenade— Our  Wonderful 
House— Over  the  Wavca— Pagooa  Bells— Peaceful  Slumbering  on  the  Ocean— Play-Time  SongH— Pleasure  Climbs  (o 
Every  Mountain— Poor  tho'  My  Cot  May  Be— Portuguese  Hvmn— Press  On— Punchinello— Rataplan— RingOn,  Ye  Bells 
—Rise,  My  Soul— Rock  Me  to  Steep,  Mother— Roll,  Jordan,  Roll— Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch— Sadly  Bend  the  F!owers— 
Search  Thro'  the  Wide  World— See  the  Sun's  First  Gleam— She  Bloomed  with  the  Roses— Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him— 
Smiling  Faces— Soldiers'  Chorus— Son^  of  Night— Sound  of  Harps  Angelical— ^ring-Time  Once  Again— Strangers 
Yet— Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of  Morning— Sweetly  Sleep— Sweet  Memories  of  Tnee— The  Brookside— The  Church's 
One  Foundation— The  Distant  Drum— The  Evening  Bell— The  Future  Shines  Still  Brightly— The  Fire  of  Home— The 
Forget-Me-Not— The  Heart  that  Knows  No  Sorrow— The  Low-Backed  Car— The  Mahc^ny  Tree— The  Morning  Light 
Is  Breaking— The  Night  Is  Fine— The  Old  Sexton— The  Pilot— The  Sun  Is  Setting  and  the  Hour  Is  Late— The  Watcher 
—The  World  Is  Full  of  Beauty— They  Sailed  Away  in  a  Gallant  Bark— There's  Room  Enough  for  All— There  Was  a 
Little  Water  Sprite— Thoughts  of  Wonder— Thou 'rt  Like  Unto  a  Flower— Thou  Wilt  Never  Grow  Old— Three  Cheers 
for  the  Olden  Time— Three  Fishers— 'Tis  Moonlight  on  the  Sea— Trancadillo— Twilight  Dews— Vesper  Chime— We  Arc 
All  Noddin'— We  Love  Cold  Water— Well-a-day— We'll  Laugh  and  Sing— What  a  Pnend  We  Have  in  Jesus— What  are 
the  Wild  Waves  Saying?— When  All  the  World  Is  Young— T^Tien  I  Remember— When  Little  Samuel  Woke— When  the 
Bloom  Is  on  the  Rye — When  the  Golden  Morn — When  the  Summer  Rain— Where  Are  Now  the  Hopes  I  Cherished— 
Who  ShaU  be  Fairest?  Etc.  [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music]  No  Leaf  is  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymo. 

Paper,  50  Cents  eaeh  Niimber ;  Boards,  60  Cents  each  Nnmber ;  Goth,  $1.00  each  Nmnber. 
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RiYerside  Literature  Series,  No.  28. 

15  CENTS.   RSADY  JLUGXIST  31. 


BIRDS  AND  BEES, 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS, 
-Hit  SIMPLE,  INTERESTING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE. *♦ 

"Mr.  Burroughs  is  the  best  Literary  Naturalist  now  at  work  in  America." — Saturday 
Review, 

A  prospectus  of  the  new  numbers  to  be  published  monthly,  during  the  school  year 
1887-8,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  Subscription  price  for  1887-8,  (nine 
numbers)  I1.25  ;  single  numbers,  i<  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Numbers  of  the  JRtverstde  Idterature  Series  already  published, 
with  Introduction  Notes,  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  : 

1.  Longfellow's  Evangeline.  '  15*    Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  Other 

2.  Longfellow's  The  Conrtship  of  Miles  Poems. 

Standish.  I  16.    Bayard  Taylor's  Lars;   a  Pastoral  of 

3-  Longfellow's  The  Conrtship  of  Miles  '         Norway. 

Standish.    Dramatized  for  private  theatri-     17,  18.    Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.    In  two 
cals  in  schools  and  faAiltes.  *  parts,  f 

4-  Whittier's  Snow  Bound  and  Among  the     19.  20.    Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Hills .  With  a  chapter  completing  the  Life,  in  two  parts.  J 

5.  Whittier's   Mabel  Martin.    Gobbler  ,  21.    Benjamin  Franklin's    Poor   Bichard's 
Keesar,  Mand  Mnller,  and  Other  Poems.  :  Almanac,  and  other  Papers. 

6.  Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bun-  |  22,  23.    Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  in 
ker  Hill  Battle,  and  Other  Poems.         |         two  parts,  f 

7.  8,9.   Hawthorne's  Tme  Stories  from  New     24.    Washington's  Bules  of  Conduct,  Letters, 

England  History,     in  three  parts.  *  and  Addresses. 

10.  Hawthorne's  Biograhical  Stories.  \  25,  26.   Longfellow's  The  Qolden  Legend,   in 

11.  Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour.    And  two  pans,  f 
other  Selections.                                           27.    Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees, 


2.     Studies  in  Longfellow.     Containing  Thirty-  andWild  Apples.     With  a  Biographical  Sketch 

I 


Appu 

two  Topics  for  Study,  with  Questions  and  refer-  ■  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  ~ 


ences  relating  to  each  Topic.  I  •  aUo  in  one  rolume,  board  covere,  45  cents. 

I3»  I4<     Longfellow's  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  t  AUo  in  one  volume,  board  coven,  40  cents. 

In  two  parts.  |    A  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application, 


MODERN  CLASSICS. 

A  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  FOR  $1 1.22. 

Thirty-three  Volumes  Neatly  Bound  in  Cloth,  Averaging  310  pages. 

"An  unrivaled  list  of  excellent  works." — TAe  Independent^  New  York. 

"The  prettiest  and  best  little  library  ever  published  in  this  country." — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  formerly  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Pamphlet' containing  the  table  of  contents  of  each  volume  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  40  cents;  the  money  will  be 
refunded  if  the  book  is  returned  within  one  month. 


LOKdFELLOWS    "THE  COURTSHIP   OF   MILES   STANDISH" 

Arranged  for  school  exhibitions  and  private  theatricals,  will  enable  any  school  to  raise  money  enough  to 
pay  for  the  School  Library  described  above.    PRICB»  I5  CCNTS. 


4  I>A.ItI£  ST.,  BOSTON,  Mi^SS. 


Monroe's  New  Readers. 

The  Most  Beautiful  and  Practical  Series  of  School  Readers  Published. 


Exchange. 

Introduction 

.09 

.16 

-      .12 

.20 

.18 

.SO 

-    .26 

.42 

.40 

.66 

-    .60 

.84 

The  subject  matter,  gradation,  type,  illustrations,  paper  and  binding,  represent  the  best  work  in  each  de- 
partment. Teachers  and  School  Officers,  acquainted  with  Monroe's  former  series,  will  be  even  more  pleased 
with  the  new  series.  Every  selection  is  new,  not  a  selection  is  taken  from  the  former  series.  Many  new  and 
approved  methods  of  teaching  reading  developed  by  the  best  teachers  within  the  past  few  years  are  introduced. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  at  which  we  can  supply  these  Readers  to  Schools,  both  for  first  intro- 
duction and  subsequent  use : 

MONROE'S  NEW  PRIMER, 
MONROE'S  NE'W  FIRST  READER,  - 
MONROE'S  NEW  SECOND  READER,  - 
MONROE'S  NEW  THIRD  READER,  - 
MONROE'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER,  - 
MONROE'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

Single  copies,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price, 
which  may  be  returned  if  not  adopted  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Specimen  pages  and  circulars  sent 
on  application. 

Warren's  Geographies 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  aEOORAPHY,  -  -        $  .30  $  .48 

WARREN'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  aEOORAPHY,  -         -     .60  1.08 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GhEOORAPHY,  -  -  .76  1.36 


WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  -  -  .30  .48 

"WARREN'S  BRIEF  COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY,  -      .60  .96 

This  Series  has  just  been  thorougrhly  and  oarefUlly  revised,  and  is  now  printed  from  an 
entirely  new  set  of  Eleotrotsrpo  plates,  with  new  maps,  and  illustrations. 

It  fi^ves  fall  aooounts  of  all  the  recent  discoveries  and  chamges  in  boundaries,  and  presents  a  Com- 
plete Course  adapted  to  all  grades  of  schools,  forming  the  most  compact  and  economical  Series  published. 


The  Business  Standard  6opy~6ooks. 

TBZ  UTSST,  AMD  BEST,  AITS  OBEAFBST  SSSIES. 

Per  Dozen, 

PRIMARY  COURSE,  NOa  1  TO  7,  -  -  -  $  .72 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE,  NOS.  1  TO  7,  -  -         .96 

They  are  the  most  eoonomioal  for  School  purposes.  They  contain  nearly  twenty  per  cent. 
more  writingr  space  than  any  other  copy-books.  SPECIMEN  BOOKS  giving  a  good  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  pages,  gradation  of  copies,  etc.,  in  both  Primary  and  Common  School  Courses,  SENT  FREE 
on  application. 

^fore  changing  books  send  for  copies  of  our  publications, 

for  examination. 


Address 


GOWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  628  and  630  GbestDat  St,  PMadelpliia. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  8EBIE8. 


RKAD-r  Axovmnt  xstiit 

McGUFFEY'S 


ALTERNATE  READERS, 


FRBSH  AND  XNTERESTIKQ  BBADINQ  MATTER  AT  LO'W  J'RIOES. 


Sample  Copy  vn^ 
Introduction  Price. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  80  pp.  .  .  I0.15 

McGufTey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp.  .  .  .  .25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp.  .  .35 

McGufTey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp.  ...  .40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 

MeGuffey^s  Alternate  Meaders  are  intended  to  furnish,  addHAonal  reading 
-where  such  reading  matter  to  desired,  aupplemenUng  any  series  in  tise,  or  aUer- 
nating  udth  it.  McOuffey^s  Alternate  Readers  may  also  be  used  independently 
as  a  regular  series. 

The  Alternate  Readers  aie  based  on  the  same  principles  as  MoGhlffoy's  Revised  Readers,  which 
are  unequaled  in  merit,  popularity  and  extent  of  use. 

In  grading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Every-day  words,  perfectly 
familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  regard  to  their  length,  in  preference  to  unusual  substi- 
tutes ;  for  example,  the  word  "horse"  is  used  rather  than  *'nag"  or  <'cob." 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternative  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  instructive  and  well  adapted  to  aid  the  men- 
tal and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  their  use  as  exercises  in 
OOini>OSition.  Many  of  them  are  also  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  new  stories  to  be  written 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  illustrations,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to  their  use  in  furnishing 
themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  lanSTUagre  lessons  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Alternative 
Readers.  Definitions  are  introduced  in  the  Alternative  Third  Reader  and  continued  through  the  Filth 
Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [^nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader,  and  will  be  found  espedaUy 
valuable  in  schools  where  time  is  lacking  for  the  study  of  English  Literature  as  a  branch. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or  supplementary  reading,  they 
Are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  sohools,  and  other  per- 
sons well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofe  of  McGuffey's  Alternate 
Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  sugrsrestions  duringr  the  progress  of  their  prep- 
aration. The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the  new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  designed. 

The  low  price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all  schools. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 
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SIX  TEOnSANZ)  SETS  TEXTS  FAB  PBINTED. 

VHE  ItAHCASTEB  gCHOOLppTTOES. 

If  ew  Plate««— Printed  on  Botli  Sldee.— Plew  Type. 

^nSCORATE  your  School-Room :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  noteft 
^^  WL  contrast  as  follows:  *<  Many  of  our  School-Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc.,  but, 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  th&  dingy  walls."  The  very  best 
I>ecoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  '•  L4mcaster  Mottoes"  are  everywhere  approved. 

TWELVE  OARDS,  8x14  INCHES. M  PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

Bert  Tinted  6-ply  Card.    Color*— telmon  And  Green.    Best  Card  Ink  Used.    Black  Typo,  Bold  and  Attmotlro. 
Bead  witli  Kaae  aoroM  a  lArge  Sehool-Boom.    Appropriate  for  Sonday-Schoolt  as  well  as  I>ay-Bohool8. 

THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  As  a  mere  attractive  feature  of  the  School-Room,  they  are  Worth  the 
price  at  which  thev  are  advertised ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  They  are 
on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-pIy  **  Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  The  only  colors  used  are 
Salmon  and  Green-^ialf  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green — these  colors  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  black 
of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed^  ON  BOTH  SIDES— thus  making  one  ftct  eoui  valent  to  two— so  that  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired,  to 
mSwd  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School- Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  size  (SXX4 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  for  convenience  in  mailing.  Jl^^'Sent  post-paid, securely  enveloped, 
on  receipt  of  $1. 10,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  district,  itt  ^i.oo  per  set. 


THIRTY   BIOTTOBS   AND   THE   LORD'S   PRAVBR. 

THOU  QOD  SEB8T  MB.  Rbvbksb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please.  9.— Never  Forget  that  Qod  is  Roling.  Rkvbhsb: 
"  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be4Cind  to  One  Another.  Rbversb  : 
Always  be  **  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— Tlie  Qolden  Rule:  Do  untoOthers  as  You  would  have  Others  do  unto  You. 
Rbvbrsb:  Oar  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rbvbrsb:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Found 
A^ain.  6 — Know  When  to  be  Silent:  Know  What  to  Fear.  Rbvbrsb:  "Think  and  Thank.*' «« We  May  Reach  the  House  of 
Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-end-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rbvbksb:  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time, 
and  that  Well.  8.— Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Rbvbrsb:  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acts  Nobly.  AngeU 
Do  Mo  More,  o.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Fuss  about  it,— CAar/rx  Dicktn^  S/eech.  Rb- 
vbrsb: Be  Qlad:  It  is  a  comely  faahion  to  be  glad,  Joy  ia  the  grace  we  aay  to  QoA.—ytan  Ingtlow.  xo.— God  Bless  Our 
School.  Rbvbrsb:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  xi.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  Soul  Clean. 
Kbvbbsb:  Lostl  Ten  Qolden  Minutes,  Bach  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds,  xa.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Rbvbrsb: 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boya,  they  Coat  too  Much  1  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 

"  These  llottoee  a  Qrand  EQt— Needed  Everywliere— ^UHll  Sell  Wherever  Seen.'' 
County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Teachers  think  them  the  Pest  and  Cheapest  JVottoes  published. 

FROM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS.— ^' Every  one  knows  how  a  fauniliar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strengthened  with 
yeaxs  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  «m  element  of  character  through  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  child 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  are  printed  on  heavy  and 
linely-oolored  card-board,  8x14  inches  in  sixe,  in  prominent  and  tastefully-arrai^ed  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influence  upon  the 
papib,tbey  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room.  — '*  The  Mottoes  are  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  useful  in  every  school- 
loom.  A  set  consists  of  twdve  heavy,  tinted  cards,  printed  on  both  sides."— '<  These  Mottoes  are  printed  in  lanse  type.  They  are  all 
good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school-room." — "  Much  good  may  be  done,  and  lasting  impressions  made  by 
hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  We  know  of  none  oetter  or  cheaper  than  the  Lancaster  Mottoes." — 
*«Tbey  are  upon  heavy  6-p^  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  laree  school-room." 

FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS.— "I  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  they  were  in  every  school-room.  They  are  valuable  decorations,  for  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the  hands  of  alive  teacher, 
nany  lessons  in  moraU  may  be  taught.  1  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  love  virtue.  Try  them,  TtachtrM  ^American  Youth.."— '*\  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  teacheis  The  I^ancaster  School 
Mottoes.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  boaeflcial  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  much  the 
instructor's  duty  to  teach  taste  and  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."  — '*  In  one  of  our  school- 
rooms yesterday  I  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  Iwas  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  school." 
— ^«They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  use  a  full  set  of 
them."— ^<1  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  1  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Sunday-school  room.  They  are  astonishingly  low  in  price, 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.  They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  every  school-room  in  the  land— need  only  to  be 
seen  to  secure  introduction." — "We  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost— are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  that  we  could 
"  s  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them  "—"I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  effort."— "Please  forward. 


. ,  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies."—"  My  boys  and  girls  have 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.  Send  additional  set."—**  They  have  been  hishly  recommended,  and  I  must 
have  them."—"  Have  seen  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.  Thinic  they  will  be  of  great  use  to 
me."— ^<  When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day,  'How  many  want  the  Mottoes?'  every  hand  was  up.  Their  sparkling  eyes 
attested  their  interest." — '*  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  Mottoes.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  ana  I  want  them 
for  my  school."—"  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  Lancaster  Mottoes  to  make  our  school-room 
look  more  like « living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed  it.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  young 
folks  axe  impatient  to  see  them."  ~"  Please  find  inclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  firom  a  teacher  who  introduces  them 
into  every  school  where  opportunity  ofiers."— ^'Our  schools  here  are  graded.  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  their  rooms. 
One  of  tJiem  has  The  Lancaster  Mottoes,  another  a  dllTerent  set.  I  very  much  prefer « The  Lancaster.' "— ^«  My  boys  are  looking  for  them. 
They  order  tJiem  of  their  own  accord."—"  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.  Last  year  I  was  teaching  in 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.  Such  things  as  these 
are  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.  No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive."— 
"  I  hare  heard  these  mottoes  vtry  highly  spoken  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself"—"  Hearing  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  so 
Ughly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  I  can  purchase  at  a  book-store,  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  my  school- 
room."— Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkersbuig,  West  Virginia :  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  which 
I  ace  advertised  in  Th9  Ptnntyivania  Sch—l  yournal.  Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  descriprion  of  these  cheap  and  beautiful 
mottoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  mails  to  go  and  return.  Send  them  as  soon  as  possible.'  —Miss  Lizzie  Hinckley,  of  Park- 
osborg,  writes  a  few  days  later:  "  1  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sUter  has  just  received  for  her 
school,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.  Enclosed  please  find  %\.  10,  lor  which  forward  a  set  to  my  address."— Miss 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkersbuiv,  writes :  "  I  have  just  seen  some  school  cards  in  Miss  Hinckley's  room,  which  I  like  very  much.  Please 
•end  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."    So  of  others;  but  space  wiU  not  permit  further  extracts. 

•ent  po«t-paid»  to  any  atfdre«««  on  receipt  of  #i.zo.  Tltey  are  |Nit  np  In  IteaTr  en- 
^velopee  of  Manilla  paper,  so  aa  to  •ecnre  ttaem  fIrom  ronfflt  usave  In  tlie  malls. 

Address  J.  P.  McCASKBY,  I«aiiGa«ter,  Pa. 
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OUR 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIGHTS  OF  TWO  CENTURIES. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.  Original  biographical  sketches  of 
famous  men  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  including  Artists  and  Sculp- 
tors, Prose  Writers,  Composers,  Poets,  and  Inventors.  Embellished  with  50  portraits. 
A  sUndard  book  for  every  library.     Large  8vo,  603  pages.     Price,  I1.75. 

BARNES'  WRITING  CHARTS. 

Fifty-two  Charts,  carefully  printed  on  stiff  Manila  boards,  put  up  in  a  handsome  card- 
board box.  Price,  $4.  (Send  for  Barnes^  I^enmanship  Souvenir.  Free.) 

SCIENCE  WITH  DR.  STEELE. 

Nearly  ready.  New  editions  in  new  dress  and  type  of  Steele's  Popular  Physics  and 
Zoology.  Now  ready :  Steele's  Popular  Chemistry,  New  Astronomy,  Hygiene,  Phys- 
iology, and  abridged  Physiology.  No  other  text-books  so  readily  inspire  the  young 
with  enthusiasm  for  science. 

BARNES'  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

SHORT  STUDIES.  Parti.  "  Picture  Lessons,"  enlarged  (25c).  Part  II.  "Work- 
ing Lessons,"  enlarged  (40c).  COMPLETE.  (Parts  I.  and  IL  combined.)  Cloth, 
50c.  Contain  enough  technical  grammar,  plenty  of  language  and  composition  ex- 
ercises, conversational  exercises,  simple  and  useful  diagrams,  is  skillfully  graded,  and 
furnished  at  a  low  price.     Let  every  teacher  examine  this. 


^SIX  NEW  SERIES.^ 

Barnes^  Series  of  Readers.    5  Books. 

Bame^  Series  of  Geographies.    2  Books. 

Barnes^  Series  of  Histories.    ''  Primary,"  ^  Brief,"  and  ''General." 

Barnes^  Series  of  Arithmetics.    Elementary  and  Complete.     2  Books. 

Barnes'  Series  of  Penmanship.    2  Series—'*  Brief"  and  "Standard." 

Barnes'  Series  of  Zkrawing^Books.    Elementary,  Industrial,  and  Mechanical. 


These  books  are  all  new  and  attractive.     We  should  be  pleased  to  submit  sample  cop- 
iesof  any  or  all,  subject  to  approval.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  or  specimen  pages.  Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO,  Publishers, 

111  and  113  William  St.,  New  York, 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IM  THE 

HistoiY  and  Constitution  of  the  Qnited  States. 

By  Prop.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  saye  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copTing,  Topics  in  Historr,  etc.,  for  fiitnre  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  (acts 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  onall  161DO,  in 
lull  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMEIITIIL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  P&of.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  ereiy-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  *<Without  Answers,"  bonad  handsomely  in  cloth. 
25  cents. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPINC. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
SkUg  Normal  &Am/,  MUUmrOit,  Ptmmm, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  dear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


Hat^ematieaf  ||{ror(s. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 

Unl«m  PrimMT  Arltlun«tle JMI«Cfc 

U»ioAC«mpiUt«AiislmMtle SSeta. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devuopingthe  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ol  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.    Price  as  follows : 

]lKOo]Ka»8  H«w  PrimMT  Antkm«tl« Aleta. 

Braoka'a  HSU— — toiy  ArltlUMtte 41  eta. 

Bcookani  H«w  Mental  Arltkmetto 81  eta. 

Braoka^a  Hew  Writtea  ArltlimetAe SO  eta. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared^ — 

Hlglier  AiiUunetle,  lor  oc  In  ooO^ges,  «te $1.10 

Brooka^a  Al^lwmy  complete 1.<M 

Breolu'B  Oeometsjrand  TiigoBometrir 1.<M 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

BKOo]Ka»aPMUMepli7orAn«kme«le taJMI 

\iaX  PlUleooplij 1.M 


The  UnderHgned  are  also  Publishers  of  many  other  Valuable  JW- 
eMional  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE.  So  cls. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  S4  els. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finjAin^  term 
in  school 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.^octo. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINQ* 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jBcts. 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  So cts. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. I1.09. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  Ac 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE. 63 0MlBMMl|i.ss. 
SHEPPARO'S  U.  S.  CONSTITUTION,  69  cmH  aatf 

PZLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P^rtM of < Maps. m^oe. 


SOWER,  FOTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

880  MARKET  ST.,  PHILAELDPHIA 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  TEACHERS !   JUST  ISSUED ! 


Tlie  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  Scliool  Buildings. 

By  ailiBBBT  B.  MOBBISON,  Teacher  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  Kansas  City  High  School. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES. 

Edited  by  -WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D. 

PRICK,  T5  OBNTS. 

"A  valuable  text-book,  or  book  of  reference  for  Normal  Classes  and  Teachers  generally.*' 


Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied. 

By  J.  M.  QREENWOOD,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 

**  The  motive  that  induced  the  author  to  submit  this  volume  for'publication  is  to  help  the  teachers  of  this 
country  to  do  better  and  more  intelligent  work  in  the  school-room" 


BAIN'S  im\m  GOMPOSTION  AND  RHETORIC. 


Part  I.— Intellectual  Elements  of  Style. 

Introdaetlon  prloe,t$l.»0. 

In  remodeling  the  Manual  of  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  ANB  RHETORIC,  the  author  has 
narrowed  its  scope  somewhat,  so  as  to  do  more  ample  justice  to  certain  portions  of  the  work  chosen  for  their 
general  utility.  The  subject  thus  modiBed  has  been  much  enlarged,  both  in  exposition  and  in  illustration.  The 
topics  of  the  present  volume  arc:  Order  of  Words;  Number  of  Words;  the  Sentence;  the  Paragraph; 
Figures  of  Speech ;  and  finally,  the  Qualities  of  Style.     Part  II  will  comprise  the  Emotional  Qualities.     .^^^ 


^OM  Tl^CHIMG  EMGLISH.^ 

With  Detttiled  Examples  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Definition  of  Poetry. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.  D. 

The  present  volume  is  auxiliary  to  the  enlarged  edition  of  the  author's  English  Composition  and  Rhet 
one,  the  hrst  part  of  which  has  just  been  published.  It  embraces  pnncipally  the  three  following  topics:  I.  A 
review  of  the  prevailing  opinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  English,  together  with  a  critical  estimate 
of  their  respective  merits.  2.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  rhetoncal  method,  followedj^by  a  series  of  select  lessons 
on  the  leading  qualities  of  style.     3.  An  inquiry  into  the  definition  of  poetry. 

PRICE,  #1.»9. 

Copies  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  price.  Special  terms  will 
be  made  on  class  supplies.     Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars.  "  Educational  Notes,"  etc. 


D.APPLCTDN  &  CD.,  PubliBhePB, 

NEW  YORK,     BOSTON,    CHIOAQO,    ATLANTA,    SAN  FRANOISOO. 


Or,  JOHN  A.  M.  PASStfOBS,  1125  Arch  Street,  FhilalelpMft,  Pa.,  Agent  fbr  PennsylTtnia,  Soailiem 
New  Jersey,  ICarylA&d,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  District  of  Colombia. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

HIstoiY  and  Constitution  of  the  Onited  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
'within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  snoall  i6mo,  in 
full  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMENTAL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
bcftord  Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  csirefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  every-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  ''With  Answers,'' 
and  "Without  Answers,*'  ]K)und  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPINC. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

SiaU  NvrmtU  School^  MUUmUU,  Pnma, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  prindplesof  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somdy  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  S4  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


||a^emaHeaf  ]p|orgs. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 

Uiiloii  Primary  Arlthmetlo 33  cto« 

Union  Complete  ArlUunetio 88  eta. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  ne<;ds  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.     Price  as  follows : 

Brooke'e  New  Prlmanr  ArltfeimeUo %\  cte. 

Brooks's  EUemeutary-  Arltlnmetle 41  cts. 

Brooks's  Nevr  Mental  Arltkmetic 31  ots. 

Brooks's  New  Written  ArltluneUe 80  ots. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

Hlfiflier  ArltJftmetlCy  for  use  in  colleges,  etc $1.19 

Brooks's  Al^ebray  complete 1.05 

Brooks's  Ctoouketrjr  and  Trlf^nometrjr 1.05 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  PkUosopky  of  AritkmeUe •S.M 

Brooks's  Mental  PkUosopky JL.65 

Brooks's  Metkods  of  Teacklnc 


The  UnderHgned  are  also  PUblisfiers  of  mcmy  other  Valuable  Ed- 
caMonal  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE.  50  cti. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONQ  BOOK.  40  cts. 
G>ntaining  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWlNQi 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  3B  cti. 

FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAM  MAR,  50CU. 

GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.  $1.05. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  &c 

PETERSON'S  SCI  EN  CE.  63  cents  and  $1. as. 

SHEPPARD'S   U.   S.  CONSTITUTION,  63  csnis  sad 
I1.05. 

PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Per  set  of  6  Maps.  #150^ 


SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO,,  Publishers, 

880  MARKET  ST.,  PHILAELDPHIA 


'' Nowhere  Else  so  Much  for  the  Money/' 

The  annual  issues  of  the  Music-Page  Supplement  have  contributed  their  share  towards 
the  more  general  introduction  of  Singing  into  the  schools  of  the  State.  Each  of  them 
contains  songs  that  are  popular  in  the  school-room.     Low  in  price,  and  in  steady  demand. 


HUSIC-PAGE  SVPPLEHEIT-KO.  2. 


Fair  as  the  Morning. 
The  King  and  the  Miller. 


Columbia,  the  Qem  of  the 
Bonnie  Charlie.       [Oceaa 
What  I  Love  and  Hate. 
"I'll  Do  My  Duty." 
Little  Birdie  in  the  Tree. 
Christmas  Carol. 


That  Sweet  Story  of  Old. 
Swinging  'Neath  the  Old 

Apple  Tree. 
The  Dearest  Spot. 

School  Songs  and  Hymns-<Words).— There's  Music 
in  the  Air :  Jerusalem  the  Golden ;  Work,  for  the  Nieht  is 
Coming;  Silently  Falling  Snow;  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Koses 
Fall  •  when  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Agam ;  WLat  is  Home 
without  a  Mother ;  The  Sabre  Song;  and  Safe  Within  the  Vail. 


HGSIC-PACE  SOPPUMEIT-IO.  9. 


Baby-Bye,  Here's  a  Ply. 
The  Fairy  Boy. 
The  Watch  on  the  Rhine. 
Thoughts  of  Home. 
Shepherd  of  the  Valley. 


Home,  Sweet  Home, 
lolly  Old  St.  Nicholas. 
Welcome  to  Morning. 
Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer 
Nicaea:  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  I 

Hark,  Hark,  My  Soul  I  Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling. 

School  Songs  and  Hymns— (Words)— There's  Music 
in  the  Air;  Jerusalem  the  Golden;  Work,  for  the  Night  is 
Coming;  Silently  Falling  Snow;  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall; 
When  the  Green  Leaves  Come  Again ;  What  is  Home  with- 
out a  Mother!  The  Sabre  Song ;  Safe  Within  the  Vail;  Fair 
as  the  Morning ;  When  the  MisU  have  Rolled  Away  ;  What  I 
Love  and  Hate,  John  Brown;  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean ;  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee ;  Jewels  ;  National  Hymn ; 
Bonnie  Charlie ;  Swinging  'Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree. 

MUSIC-FACE  SQPPUMEIT-IO.  4. 

Rain  Upon  the  Roof. 

Perri   Merri  Dictum. 

Little  Brother. 

Kind  Words  can  Never  Die 

Christmas  All  Year  Long. 

How  Can  I  Leave  Thee  f 
School   Songs  and  Hymns  —  CWords).— I'll    Do  My 
Duty ;  Baby-Bye,  Here's  a  Fly ;  Home,  Sweet  Home ;    All 
the  Sainu  Adore  Ther  ;  AnRefic  Songs  are  Swelling ;  Abide 
With  Me;  Christmas  Carol ;  Your  Mission;  The  King  and  the 
Miller ;  The  Dearest  Soot :  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer  ;  We 
to  Morning 
Valley  I 


Chide  Mildly  the  Erring, 
Weep  for  the  Fallen. 
Morning  Red. 
Home  of  the  Soul. 
Singing  in  the  Rain. 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 


Me;  Christmas  Carol ;  Your  Mission;  i  tie  Kine  ana  ine 
r  •  The  Dearest  Spot ;  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer  ;  Welcome 
irning:  Sweet  By-and-By:  Fairy  Boy  ;  Shepherd  of  the 
jr;  Watch  on  the  Rhine;  Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas. 

HOSIC-PACE  SUPPLEISI£1T-IQ.«. 


There's  Music  in  the  Air. 
Farewell  to  The  Woods. 
Robinison  Crusoe. 
Longing  for  Spring. 
Sing,  Gailv  Sing. 
Nearer,  My  Ood,  to  Thee. 


Home,can  1  Forget  Thee 
There  is  a  Happy  Land. 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 
The  King  of  Love. 
Sun  of  My  Soul. 
Deck  the  Hall. 
Paradise,  O  Paradise. 
The  Alpine  Horn. 


How  Gentle  God's  Commands 
When.the  Swallows,    (Adi.) 

Songs  and'Hymna  ( Words\— Meek  and  Lowly ;  Christ- 
mas Time ;  When  the  Mists  :  Up  thr  Hills ;  Father  William  ; 
I  Would  Not  Live  Alway  ;  Lead.  Kindly  Light ;  Follow  Me ; 
River,  River;  Upidee;  All  Together;  Freedom's  Flag;  Sweel 
By-andBy  ;  Ho,  Ho,  Vaction  Days ;  Saviour  and  Friend 
Who  is  He  in  Yonder  Stall ;  Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming ; 
Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas  ;  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer. 

HOSIC-Piei  SUPPLEMEIT-IO.  T. 

What  Fairy-Lihe  Music.  Weep  for  the  Fallen, 
The  Blue  Bird,  (Z>/  Beriot,)  A  Sweet-Brier  Rose, 
The  Land  of  Memory,  Remember  Thy  Creator, 

Lord,  with  Glowing  Heart,  When  Shall'WeMeet  Again 
Th*;  Boat  Song  ( Von  Webtr.)  The  Very  Thought  of  fhee 
Solt  Music  is  Stealing,  Softly  now  theLieht  of  Day 

Kindred  Hearts,  Glad  Christmas  Bells 

The  Bird  Let  Loose,  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul, 

The  Mowers'  Song,  Holy  Spirit.Heavenly  Dove 

The  Mill-Wheel,  Come  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree. 

Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah.  {Floicw.) 
School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words.)— The  Alpine  Horn, 
There  is  a  Happy  Land;  Longing  for  Spring;  Sinsj,  Gailv 
Sing:  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly ;  iJeck  the  H.iH 
with  Boughs  of  Holly  ;  Farewell  to  the  Woods ;  Home,  Home, 
Can  I  forget  Thee;  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  ;  How  Gentle 
CroA's  Commands  (Dennu) :  O  Paradise  I  O  Paradise  I 


HUSIC-PJLOE  SUPPLEHEliT-HO.ll. 


Speak  Gently. 

A  Rosy  Crown. 

Three  Children  Sliding. 

Brightly. 

Let  Others  Dream. 

Vesper  Hymn. 

Good  Night. 

The  Better  Wish. 

Shall  We  Meet  ? 

While  the  Morning  BeUa. 

Never  Say  Pail. 


Beulah  Land. 
All  Hail  ("Coronation"). 
The  Miller's  Daughter. 
Whistle  and  Hoe. 
Sodg  of  Seven. 
Away  to  School. 
Music  Everywhere. 
Home's  Not  Merely  Pour 

Square  Wai;j». 
The  Chanel. 
Twickennam  Ferry. 


school  Sonn  and  Hymns  (Words}.— Saw  Ye  Never  in 
the  Twilight;  O  Come^ome  Away ;  Old  Hundred;  America; 
Twilight  is  Falling;  The  Lord's  Prayer;  Wake.  Wake  tfaa 
Morning;  Forever  and  Forever:  O  Come,  All  Ye  Falthfiol; 
Sparkling  and  Bright ;  Father,  Whate'er  of  Earthly  BUis ;  Up 
the  Hills;  Guide  Me,  O  Though  Great  Jehovah;  Life  Let  Us 
Cherish. 


HU8IC-PAGE  SUPPLEHEHT  HO.  12. 


Flee  as  a  Bird, 
Summer  Days  are  Coming 
Tve  been  Roaming, 
Quiet,  Lord,  My  rroward 

Heart, 

Gently,  Lord,  Oh  Gently 

Lead  Us,  [ions. 

Come,  Cheerfi\l   Compan- 

Battle  Hymn  of  Repnolic, 

School  Songs  and  Hvmns  Chords).— Speak  Gently; 


The  May  Queen, 

"Good  Bye," 

Over  There,  # 

The   Leaves   Around   IC« 

Falling, 
Oft  in  Danger,  Oft  in  Woa, 
Shells  of  Ocean, 
Row,  Row,  Cheerly  Row. 
Bine  Alaatian  Mountains. 


The  Rosy  Crown ;  Vesper  Hymn ;  Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  t&e 

DS..A*.     n^iilali  T  anri  •    All   Uail  ^^\m  Paw*p  nf  Taa.aa'  WanriM  •   1*1.^ 


Twicl 


Ferry. 


HUSIC-PJLOE  8UPPLEHERT-H0.1S. 


Viva  L'America. 
Make  the  Best  of  It. 
Hail  to  the  Brightness. 
Love  and  Mirth. 
Sound    our    Voices  Long 

and  Sweat, 
Clear  the  Way,  the  World 

is  Waking. 
Smiling    May    Comes    in 

Play. 
Here  We  Stand  Hand  in 

Hand. 
Silver  Chimes. 


My  Normandy. 

The  Pearl  that  Worldling* 
Covet. 

From  Greenland's  Icy 
Mountains. 

Come.  Thou  Almighty 
King. 

The  Miller  of  the  Dee. 

Little  Bennie  Was  our  Dar- 
ling. 

That  Sweet  Story  of  Old. 

Joy  Bells  Ring  To-Day. 


School  Songs  and  Hymns(Words).~The  Summei  Days 
are  Coming:  Flee  as  a  Bird*  Row,  Row.  Cheerly  Row; 
Come,  Cheerful  Companions;  Twilight  is  Falling;  Over  There; 
Shells  of  Ocean :  Gently  Lead  Us  ;  America  ;  Guide  Me,  O 
Thou  Great  Jehovah  ;  Coronation ;  Old  Hundred. 


HlfSlC-PAQE  SUPPLEHEHT  HO.  14< 

Flow  Gently. 
Now  Thank  We  All. 
Fading,  still  Fading. 
Over  Summer  Sea. 
Woodman,    Spare     That 

Tree. 
Musical  Alphabet. 
Johnny  Sands. 
Columbia,  God    Preserve 

Thee  Fret. 
Flag  of  Our  Union.  . 


Slumber  Son?, 

Touch  Not  the  Cup. 

Lord,  Dismiss  Us. 

Beulah  Land. 

All  Hail  the  Power. 

The  Watcr-Mill. 

Kindly  Feeling. 

The  lolly  Jester. 

Tea  in  the  Arbor. 

That  Day  the  World 

Shall  See. 
Joy  in  Sorrow. 

School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words)— When  Shall  we 
Meet  Again:  Boat  Song;  What  Fairy-Like  Music;  Mowers' 
Sonj,':  i  he  Mill  Wheel;  Land  of  Memory ;  Blue  Bird;  Guide 
Me.  O  Thou  Great  Jehov.ih ;  Soft,  Soft  ^Iusic  is  Sle.iling :  Re- 
mcinher  Thy  Creator  Now  ;  Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee; 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  D.iy  :  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul ;  Come 
lo  the  Old  Oak  Tree ;  F'reecfom  s  Flag :  I^af  by  Leaf  the  Roncs 
Fall;  Christmas  All  Year  Long;  Where,  O  Where;  Far  Away; 
Swinsnng  'Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree ;  Home,  Home,  Can  1  For- 
get Thee ;  Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming ;  Jolly  Old  St-  Nich- 
olas; Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer. 


ag  ol 
Cradle  Song. 


4^  SUPPLEMENT  No.  15  CAl  ALSO   BE  SUPPLIED. 


PZilCSS.— One  copy,  lO  cents ;  Three  copies,  26  cents;  Eight  copies,  60  cents;  Twenty  copies,  ^1.20.    These 
-^tes  include  postage  in  all  cases.    Teachers  and  others  ordering  supplies  for  School  or  Institute  use,  will  please  name  ooa  or  tws 
tcm  of  music  in  the  Supi^ement  desired,  to  avoid  possible  mistake  in  filling  the  order^  Addrns  _^ . 


Riverside  Literature  Series. 


Published  Monthly  tvith  Introductions,  Notes ^  Historical  and  Biographical 
Sketches.    Each  Number  15  cents,  post-paid. 


Ho.  29  just  published  contains  ITathailiel  Eawthome's  Little  Daffydowndilly,  Little  Annie's  Ramble, 
The  Snow  Image,  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,  and  David  Swan,  together  with  a  simple  and  interesting 
sketch  of  Hawthorne's  Life.  The  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  among  the  most  beautiful 
that  Hawthorne  wrote.    This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  intended  as  an  easy  Fourth  Reader. 

An  Sztra  ITTUnbor  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  in  September,  is  AmeriCftA  AuthorS 
and  their  Birtllda3r8,  by  Alfred  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  the  High  Schools  at  Worcester,  Mass.     It  contains : 

(1)  47  Programmes,  and  many  valuable  suggestions,  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Thoreau,  Bayard  Taylor,  Washington  Irving,  and 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  together  with  descriptions  and  prices  of  all  needful  material. 

(2)  A  record  of  four  years'  work  in  the  study  of  American  authors  in  the  High  School  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 

This  little  book  supplies  teachers  with  an  easy  means  of  preparing  interesting  and  instructive  entertain- 
ments. 

A  List  of  the  First  28  Numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 


1.  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

2.  Longfellow's  Gonrtship  of  Miles 
Standish. 

3-  Longfellow's  Oonrtship  of  Miles 
Standish.     Dramatized  for  private  theatri- 

^       cals  in  schools  and  families. 

4-  Whittier's  Snow  Bound  and  Among  the 
Hills. 

5.  Whittier's  Mabel  Martin.  Gobbler 
Keezar,  Maud  Muller,  and  Other  Poems. 

6.  Holmes's  Qrandmother's  Story  and 
Other  Poems. 

7>  S,  9.    Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New 

England  History.     In  three  parts.  *    With 
Questions  at  the  end  of  each  part. 

10.  Hawthorne's  Biographical  Stories. 

11.  Longfellow's  The  Ghildren's  Hour,  The 
Windmill,  The  Three  Kings,  and  Eighteen 

Other  Selections. 

12.  Stadies  in  Longfellow.  Outlines  for  Schools, 
Conversation  Classes,  and  Home  Study.  Con- 
taining Thirty-Two  Topics  for  Study,  with  Ques- 
tions and  References  relating  to  each  Topic.  By 
W.  C.  Gannett. 


H-    Longfellow's  The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 

In  two  parts. 

Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  Other 
Poems. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Lars;   a  Pastoral  of 
Norway. 
18.    Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.    In  two 
parts,  f 

20.    Bex^jamin  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

in  two  parts,  f 

21.  Benjamin  Franklin's    Poor    Richard's 

Almanac,  and  other  Papers. 

22,  23.    Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  in 

two  parts,  t 

George  Washington's  Rules  of  Gonduct, 
Diary  of  Adventure,  Letters,  and  P'arewell  Ad- 
dresses. 

26.    Longfellow's  Gtolden  Legend,    in  two 

parts,  t 

Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees, 

etc.     With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  R.  W. 

Emerson. 

John  Borroughs'  Birds  and  Bees. 

*  Also  in  one  volume,  board  covers,  45  cents. 


I3» 
15. 
16. 

«9. 


24. 


28. 


f  Also  in  one  volume,  board  covers,  40  cents. 
A  circular  describing  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  and  cotaining  a  prospectus  of  the  new  numbers 
to  be  published  monthly  during  the  School  Year  1887-8,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Sub- 
scription price  for  1887-8,  nine  numbers,  $1.25;  single  numbers,  15  cents  each. 


tattzn 


iolburn'A  Intellectual  S:rithmctic. 


C-Q)^ 


New  Tork  City^  JPhiladelphiaf  I*a.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,       Newburgh,  N.  Y,,      Hoboken,  N.  J.,      Springfield,  Mass. 

In  use  in  106  of  the  Cities  and  To'wns  of  Massachusetts. 

"  Were  I  a  business  man,  the  training  that  I  would  exact  from  my  accountants  would  be  that  obtained 
from  Warren  Colbum's  book."— ALFRED  S.  ROE,  Principal  of  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

*•  The  revision  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  the  only  English  text-book  upon  arithmetic  that  I 
can  unhesitatingly  recommend." — CoL.  F.  W.  Parker. 

This  book  covers  the  ground  of  three  arithmetics. — a  Primary,  an  Elementary,  and  a  Mental.  A  sam- 
ple copy  costs  35  cents,  (postpaid.) 

-He  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  0O.,:N- 

4  P^K.^  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  TEACHERS !   JUST  ISSUED ! 


Tlie  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  Scliool  Buildings. 

By  Q-ILBERT  B.  MORRISON,  Teacher  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  Kansas  City  High  School. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES, 

Edited  by^WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D. 

PRICB,  75  CBNTS. 

'"A  valuable  text-book,  or  book  of  reference  for  Normal  Classes  and  Teachers  generally.*' 


Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied. 

By  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

FRICB,  $1.00. 

"  The  motive  that  induced  the  author  to  submit  this  volume  forjpublication  is  to  help  the  teachers  of  this 
country  to  do  better  and  more  intelligent  work  in  the  school-room.** 


BAIN'S  ENGLISH  60MP0STI0N  AND  RHETORIC. 


Part  I.— Intellectual  Elements  of  Style. 

Introduction  price,"  $1.90. 

In  remodeling  the  Manual  of  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC,  the  author  has 
narrowed  its  scope  somewhat,  so  as  to  do  more  ample  justice  to  certain  portions  of  the  work  chosen  for  their 
general  utility.  The  subject  thus  modiBed  has  been  much  enlarged,  both  in  exposition  and  in  illustration.  The 
topics  of  the  present  volume  are:  Order  of  Words;  Number  of  Words;  the  Sentence;  the  Paragraph; 
Figures  of  Speech ;  and  finally,  the  Qualities  of  Style.     Part  II  will  comprise  the  Emotional  Qualities. 


On  Teaching  English. 

With  Detailed  Examples  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Definition  of  Poetry. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.  D. 

The  present  volume  is  auxiliary  to  the  enlarged  edition  of  the  author's  English  Composition  and  Rhet 
oric,  the  first  part  of  which  has  just  been  published.  It  embraces  pnncipally  the  three  following  topics:  I.  A 
review  of  the  prevailingi^pinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  English,  together  with  a  critical  estimate 
of  their  respective  merits.  2.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  rhetoncal  method,  foUowed^^by  a  series  of  select  lessons 
on  the  leading  qualities  of  style.     3.  An  inquiry  into  the  definition  of  poetry. 

PRICES,  •i.as. 

Copies  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  price.  Special  terms  will 
be  made  on  class  supplies.     Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  "  Educational  Notes,"  etc. 


D.  APPLCTDN  &  CD.,  PubliBhePB, 

NEW  YORK,     BOSTON,    CHIOAQO,    ATLANTA,    SAN  FRANOISOO. 


Or,  JOHN  A.  M.  FASSICOBB,  1125  Arch  Street,  FhiladelphlA,  Pa.,  Agent  fbr  PennsylTania,  Southern 
New  Jersey,  ICaryland,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  District  of  CdnmUa. 
8 


Monore's  New  Readers. 

The  Most  Beautiful  and  Practical  Series  of  School  Readers  Published. 


The  subject  matter,  gradation,  type,  illustrations,  paper  and  binding,  represent  the  best  work  in  each  de- 
partment. Teachers  and  School  Officers,  acquainted  with  Monroe's  former  series,  will  be  even  more  pleased 
with  the  new  series.  Every  selection  is  new,  not  a  selection  is  taken  from  the  former  series.  Many  new  and 
approved  methods  of  teaching  reading  developed  by  the  best  teachers  within  the  past  few  years  are  introduced. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  at*which  we  can  supply  these  Readers  to  Schools,  both  for  first  intro- 
duction and  subsequent  use.: 

Exchange.  Introduccton. 

MONROE*8  NEW  PBIMBB,     -     -  .09  .16 

MONBOB'S  NEW  FIRST  READER,  >   -  .12  .20 

MONROE'S  NEW  SECOND  READER,  -  .18  .30 

MONROE'S  NE^T  THIRD  READER,  -    -  .26  .42 

MONROE'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER,  -  .40  .66 

MONROE'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER,     -  .60  .84 

Single  copies,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price, 
which  may  be  returned  if  not  adopted  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Specimen  pages  and  circulars  sent 
on  application. 

Warren's  Geographies. 

WARRENS  PRIMARY  GEOORAPHY,  -  -        $  .30  $  .48 

"W^ARREN'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  -  $  .60  1.08 

WARRENS  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  -  -         .76  1.36 


WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  -  -  .30  .48 

WARREN'S  BRIEF  COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY,  -     .60  .©6 

This  Series  has  just  been  thoroxi^hly  and  oareftdly  revised,  and  is  now  printed  from  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  Electrotype  plates,  with  new  maps,  and  illustrations. 

It  flrives  full  aooounts  of  all  the  recent  discoveries  and  changes  in  boundaries,  and  presents  a  Com- 
plete Course  adapted  to  all  grades  of  schools,  forming  the  most  compact  and  economical  Series  published. 


The  Business  Standard  Gopy-Books. 

THE  LATEST,  AK9  BBST,  AKS  CBEAPE8T  SEBIES. 

PerDeaen, 

PRIMARY  COURSE,  NOS.  1  TO  7,  -  -  -  .48 

OOMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE,  NOS.  1  TO  7.  -  *  .00 

They  are  the  most  eoonomioal  for  School  purposes.  They  contain  nearly  tW6&^  per  oent. 
more  writing  space  than  any  other  oopy-booka.  SPEOIMBN  BOOB3  Pjing  a  good  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  pages,  gradation  of  copies,  etc.,  in  both  Primary  and  Common  SchoolCoanes,  SUNT  FREE 
on  application. 

before  changing  books,  send  for  copies  of  our  publications 

for  examination. 

Address 

GOWPERTHWAIT  k  CO.,  628  and  630  Gbestnat  St,  PUladelpMa. 


Ainerican  Literature. 


and  Histoiy. 


American   Men  of  Letters, 

Was/iinjcfon  Irving.     Ly  C.  D.  Warner. 
Noah  Webster.    By  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
Henry  D  Thorcau.    By  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
Ceon^e  Ripley.     By  6.  B.  Froth  INGHAM. 
y.  Fenimore  Cooper.     By  T.  R.  LouNSBURY. 
Afar^aret  Fuller  Ossoli.     By  T.  W.  Higginson. 
Ralph  Waltlo  Emerson.     15y  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Edifar  Alini  Poe.     By  G.  E.  Woodberry. 
Nathaniel  Parker  Wiliis.     By  H.  A.  Beers. 
Benjamin  Franklin.     By  John  Bach  McMaster. 

IN  PRE  PA  RA  TION: 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     By  J.  R.  Lowell. 
William  Cullen  Bryant,     ByJoHNBu;  ELOW . 
Bayard  Taylor.     By  John  R.  G.  Hassard. 

Each  volume,  with  I^ortrait,  i6mo,  gilt  top  I1.25; 
cloth,  uncut  edges,  paper  label,  ji.50 ;  half  morocco, 
^2.50. 


j        American  Statesmen. 

I    John  Quincy  Adams.     By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
I    Alexander  Hamilton.    By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
;    John  C.  Calhoun.     By  Dr.  H.  von  Holst. 
j    Andreio  Jackson.     By  W.  G.  Sumner. 
;    John  Randolph.     By  Henry  Adams. 

James  Monroe.     By  D.  C.  GiLMAN. 

Thomas  Jefferson.     By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

Daniel  Webster.     By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Albert  Gallatin.     By  JoHN  AUSTIN  Stevens. 

James  Madison.    By  Sydney  Howard  Gay. 

John  Adams.    By  J  jhn  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

John  Marshall.     By  ALLAN  B.  Magruder. 

Samuel  Adams.    By  James  K.  Hosmer. 

Henry  Clay.     By  Carl  Schurz.     2  vols. 

Patrick  Henry,     By  MoSES  CoiT  Tyler. 

•Each  volume,  uniform,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25;  half 
morocco,  I2.50. 


AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTHS. 


Virginia.    By  John  Esten  Cooke. 
Oregon.    By  William  Barrows. 
Maryland,    By  William  Hand  Browne. 

By  N.  S.  Shaler. 

By  Thomas  M.  Cooley. 


Kentucky. 
Michigan. 


Kansas.     By  Leverett  W.  Spring. 
California,     By  JosiAH  RoYCE. 
New  York.    By  Ellis  H.  Roberts.    2  vols. 
Connecticut.    By  Alexander  Johnson. 


W^ith  Maps  and  Indexes.     Each  volume,  uniform,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  I1.25. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOU  1888 

Will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  best  Short  Stories,  Sketches,   Essays,  Poetry,  and  Criticism,  three^Serial 

Stories :  — 


27*6  Aspen  BaperSf 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Tone  Santo :  A  Child  of  Japan^ 

By  EDWARD  H.  HOUSE. 

A  Chilhowee  JLily^ 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

Six  Tapers  on  the  JRevolution, 

ByJOHNFISKE. 

Boston  Painters  and  Faintings^ 

By  WILLIAM  H.  DOWNES. 


Three  Studies  of  Factory  Life, 

By  L.  C.  WYMAN. 

•Occa,sional  Poems, 

By  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Essays  and  Poems, 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Occasional  Papers, 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Several  Poems, 

By  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 


Contributions  may  be  expected  from  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Charijs 
Dudley  Warner,  E.  C.  Stedman,  J.  P.  Quincy,  Harriet  W.  Preston.  Sarah  Orne  Jewctt,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  George  E.  Woodberry,  George  Frederic 
Parsons,  Maurice  Tho.mpson,  Lucy  Larcom,  Celia  Thaxter,  John  Burroughs,  Percival  Lowell, 
Agnes  Repplier,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  Bradford  Torrey,  and  many 
others. 

TERMS:  ^4.00  a  year  in  advance  postage  free;  35  cents  a  number.     With  superb  life-size  portrait  of 

Hawihorne,  Emerson,  LonrrfcIIovv,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Hohnes,  55.00;  each  additional  portrait,  ^i.oo 

The  November  and    December  nnmbers  of  tbe  Atlantic  will  be  sent  fre«  ofcliaree  to  ueivr  snb- 
scribera  wliose  subscriptions  are  received  before  Deceniber  20tli. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  arc  at  the  risk  of  the  sender ^  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made  by  money- 
order  ^  draft y  cr  registered  letter^  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIPPLIN  AND  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


R«eoittm«itded  to  the  I>ireetorB  and  Te««l&eiv  ot  Imnematmr  Comity  for  8iappl«ittentai7  B^^j«*»|f 
lay  the  Lancaster  County  Teael&em'  Institute  of  1887. 

Riverside  Literature  Series. 


JPubli8hed  Monthly  with  IntrodueiUma,  Jffotes^  Historical  and  Biographical 
Sketcfies.    Each  Number  15  cents,  post-paid. 


Ho.  29  just  published  contains  HathUliel  Bawthome'e  Little  DafTydowndilly,  Little  Annie's  Ramble, 
The  Snow  Image,  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,  and  David  Swan,  together  with  a  simple  and  interesting 
sketch  of  Hawthorne's  Life.  The  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  among  the  most  beautiful 
that  Hawthorne  wrote.    This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  intended  as  an  easy  Fourth  Reader. 

An  Extra  Kombtr  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  in  September,  is  American  Antliors 
and  their  BlrtlldajrSi  by  Alfred  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  the  High  Schools  at  Worcester,  Mass.    It  contains  : 

(1)  47  Programmes,  and  many  valuable  suggestions,  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Thoreau,  Bayard  Taylor,  Washington  Irving,  and 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  together  with  descriptions  and  prices  of  all  needful  material. 

(2)  A  record  of  four  years'  work  in  the  study  of  American  authors  in  the  High  School  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 

This  little  book  supplies  teachers  with  an  easy  means  of  preparing  interesting  and  instructive  entertain- 
ments. 

A  List  of  the  First  28  Numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 


1 .  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

2.  Longfellow's^ Oonrtship  of  Miles 
Standish. 

3  Longfellow's  OonrtsMp  of  Miles 
Standish.  Dramatized  for  private  theatri- 
cals in  schools  and  families. 

4-  Whittier's  Snow  Bound  and  Among  the 
Hills. 

5.  Whittier's  Mabel  Martin,  Gobbler 
Keezar,  Maud  Mnller,  and  Other  Poems. 

6.  Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  and 
Other  Poems. 

7f  S,  9.   Hawthorne's  Tme  Stories  from  New 

England  History.  In  three  parts.  *  With 
Questions  at  the  end  of  each  part. 

Hawthome's'Biographical  Stories. 
Longfellow's  The  Cnildren's  Honr,  The 
Windmill,  The  Three  Kings,  and  Eighteen 

Other  Selections. 

Stndies  in  Longfellow.  Outlines  for  Schools, 
Conversation  Classes,  and  Home  Study.  Con- 
taining Thirty-Two  Topics  for  Study,  with  Ques- 
tions and  References  relating' to  each  Topic.  By 
W.  C  Gannett. 


10. 
II. 


12. 


i3i  14-   Longfellow's  The  Song>f  Hiawatha. 

In  two  parts. 

15.  Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  Other 
Poems. 

16.  Bayard  Taylor's  Lars;  a  Pastoral  of 
Norway. 

i7»  iS.   Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,    in  two 

parts,  t 

i9>2o.    BeidaminFranldin'sAntobiography. 

in  two  parts,  f 

21.   Benjamin  Franklin's   Poor   Richard's 

Almanac,  and  other  Papers. 

22,23.   Hawwome's  Tanglewood  Tales,  in 

two  parts,  t 

24-    Gteorge  Washington's  Bnles  of  Oondnet, 

Diary  of  Adventure,  Letters,  and  Farewell  Ad- 
dresses. , 

25, 26.   Longfellow's  Oolden  Legend.    In  two 

parts,  f 

27-    Thorean's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees, 

etc.    With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  R.  W. 
Emerson. 
28.    John  Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees. 

*  Also  in  one  volume,  board  covert,  45  cents. 


t  Also  in  one  volume.  Board  coven,  40  cents. 
A  Circular  describing  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  and  cotaining  a  prospectus  of  the  new  numbers 
to  be  published  monthly  during  the  School  Year  1887-^,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application.    Sub- 
scriptioD  price  for  1887-8,  nine  numbers,  |i*25;  single  numbers,  15  cents  each. 


HBCBZIT  ASOFTIOnS  OP 


^|arren  ^olbum'6  |ntellectua]  ^ithmetic. 

New  York  CUy,  ThUadeHphia,  Ba.,  Brooklyn,  N,  T., 

Jersey  CUy^  N.  J.,      Newburgh,  N.  T.,      Hoboken,  N,  J.,     Springfield,  Mass. 

Xa  use  in  lOS^of  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  Massachusetts. 

«  Were  I  a  business  man,  the  training  that  I  would  exact  from  my  accountants  would  be  that  obtained 
from  Warren  Colburn's  book."—ALFRED  S.  ROE,  Principal  of  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"  The  revision  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  the  only  English  text-book  upon  arithmetic  that  I 
can  unhesitatingly  recommend." — CoL.  F.  W.  Parker. 

Thb  book  covers  the  ground  of  three  arithmetics. — a  Primary,  an  Elementary,  and  a  Mental.  A  sam- 
ple copy  costs  35  cents,  (postpaid.) 

BOVGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO..  4  Fark  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  the  Qnlted  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  Historv,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parenU  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  cloth.  .  25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

INTHB 


FONDAMEIITIIL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  ''Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPINC. 

Bt  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

StaU  Ntrmmi  Sck^,  MilUrtvilU,  Pnum. 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lytb's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  comnass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  booic  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


^a^emaHeaf  Jp^or^s. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teach^  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  ia 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 

Union  Prlmarjr  Aritlunctle MoCa. 

Union  <k»mpl«to  ArttluneUe 88cte. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  schooL  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  ne<ids  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  businesB 
life.     Price  as  follows : 


Brooks's  New  Prtmaiy  ArltluneUe., 
Brooks's  Elementarj'  Aiitkmetto. . . . 
Brooks's  Heir  Mental  ArltknteUe. . . . 
Brooks's  Hew  Written  Arltkmetle. . 


..Aleta. 
.41  eta. 
..aicte. 
.80  eta. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 


•1.19 
.  1.08 
.  1.08 


Hli^Her  Arltl&metlei  for  use  in  coUega,  ttc. . 

Brooks's  Alcebrm«  complete 

Brooks's  GeonMtrjand  Trtgonometrj, 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  PkUoaopHj  of  Arltlunetle. . . . 

Brooks's  Mental  FkUoaopkj 

Brooks's  Metkods  o^T—eklng 


1.88 


The  Undersigned  are  also  JPubHshers  of  many  other  Valuable  Ed^ 
catUmal  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WE8TLAKE'8  C.  8.  LITERATURE,  sects. 
WE8TLAKE'8  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTER8,  84  cto. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  tenn 
in  schooL 

UYTE'8  8CH00L  SONQ  B00K.4»cts- 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  musie,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  ORAWINQ. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  mmibers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'8  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jlcts- 

FEWSMITH'8  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  Socls. 

GRIFFINS  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. |i.a5. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measoxements,  &c 

PETERSON'S  SCIENCE. 63 cents sad|x.e5. 

8HEPPAR0S   U.    8.  CONSTITUTION,  63  ocnn  sad 
I1.05. 

PSLTONS  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Per  letef^  Maps,  fif.^ 


SOWER,  FOTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

830  MARKET  ST.,  PHILAELDPHIA 


SOME  BECENT  ADOPTIOIfS  OF  NEW  SCHOOL  BOORS. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

HAS  ADOPTED 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 


WASHINGTON,  B.  C, 

HAS  ADOPTED 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

HAS  ADOPTED 

BARNES'  PRIMARY  U.  S. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

HAS  ADOPTED 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

HAS  ADOPTED  THE 

PATHFINDER  PHYSIOLOGIES. 


mm  WRITING  CHARTS. 

S2  ivxjm:beiis. 

To  accompany  Bames^  Series  of  Penmanship,  on  Stiff  Manilla  Boards, 
yery  carefully  and  beautifully  printed. 


|g^  Price,  ^4.00.     To  Schools,  and  Boards  of  Education,  I2.50.     Send  for  set 
on  approval. 

Send  for  Barnes'  Penmanship  Souvenir,  FJREBt 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  over  300  Standard  School  and  College  Text-books. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

111  <&  113  WUliam  St.,  Jlew  York.  1026  Arch  St.,  f  hila. 


▲.  E>.  TPTJlTSfT,  ▲vent. 


Just  adapted  for  Mcclusive  Use  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Brooklyn,  New  YorU» 


STEPS  IN  SCIENCE. 

BY  PAUL  BERT, 

Member  of  the  Institute,  and  Ex-Minister  of  Instruction  of  France. 

TBANSLATED  BY 

MARO  P.  VALLETTE,  LL.  D., 

Principal  Grammar-School  No.  31,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

REVISED  AND  ENLABGED  BY 

JOHN  MIOKLEBOROUGH,  PH.  D., 

Principal  Grammar  School  No.  9,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  formerly  Principal 
Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


One-half  Million  copies  of  the  original  work  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  were 
sold  in  France  within  three  years.  In  this  edition  the  author's  text  has 
been  carefully  translated,  and  many  revisions,  and  additions  made,  in 
order  to  thoroughly  adapt  the  work  to  American  Schools.  The  illustra- 
tions are  new,  and  have  special  reference  to  American  Plants,  Animals, 
etc.  The  work  furnishes,  in  an  attractive  form  for  class  use,  a  complete 
elementary  course  in  science. 


I.   ANIMALS;  II.    PLANTS;  III.    MINERALS  AND  ROCK  FORMATIONS; 

IV.     PHYSICS;  V,     CHEMISTRY; 

VI.     ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY;  VII.     VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 


PARTS  I,  n,  in  (one  vol.),  -  -  Introduotion  price,  48  cents. 

PARTS  IV,  V,  VI,  Vn  (one  vol.),     -         -     Introduotion  price,  48  cents. 
Seven  Parts  (complete  in  one  vol.),        -  Introduotion  price,  90  cents. 


Specimen  copies  mailed,  post-paid,  to  teachers,  for  examination,  at  the  Introduction 
prices.   Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  sample  pages,  etc. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COe,  PnbHshers, 

NEW  YORK,         BOSTON,       OHIOAGO,         ATLANTA,         SAN  PRANOISOO 
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VOLVJIE  VJU,  JJJ8T  I8SVED t 

127ith  some  Applications  to  the  Questions  of  the  Pay. 

B7  J.  LAUBENCB  IiAUGHIilN,  Pli.  D  , 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY   IN   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


\ 

This  book  addrenes  itself  to  the  task  of  presenting,  in  a  plain  and  sinlp^e  fonn,  the  elementary  principle 
of  political  economy.  The  main  topics  are  treated ;  the  fundamental  principles  are  emphasized ;  but  no  effort 
is  made  to  produce  a  detailed  and  exhaustive  treatise.  Socialism,  Taxation,  the  National  Debt,  Free  Trade 
and  Protection,  Bimetalism,  United  States  Notes,  Banking,  the  National  Banking  System,  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion, Co-operation,  and  other  leading  questions  of  the  day,  are  treated  in  a  brief  ai^  simple  manner. 

12mo,  363  PAGSS.    IXrTRODUCTZOV  PBZCB,  $1.20. 


VOLUMES  PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED. 

TOI^  I.  THB  EI^BMBNXS  OP  CHBBIISTirY.  By  Professor  F.  W.  Clarkr, 
Chemist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.     I2bo,  369  pages.    Introduction  price,  $1.20. 

TOI««  II.  THB  E8S£NXIAI4i  OP  AKAXOMY,  PHY8IOI.OGY,  AND 
HYGIBNH.  By  Roger  S.  Tracy,  M.  D.,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Nevr  York  Board  of 
Health.     i2mo,  299  pages.     Introduction  price,  j(i.oo. 

vol..  HI.    BI^BMBNXARY  ^EOOLOCY.    By-C.  F.  Holdbr,  Fellow  bf  the  New  York  * 
Academy  of  Science,  Corresponding  Member  Linnaean  Society,  etc.;  and  J.  B.  Holder,  M.  D., 
Curator  of  Zodlogy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park,  New  York. 
i2mo,  385  pages.    Introduction  price,  $1.20. 

YOI«.  lY.  A  COMPBND  OP  GBOLOG Y.  By  Joseph  Le  Contb,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  California ;  author  of  **  Elements  of  Geology,"  etc 
1 2mo,  399  pages.    Introduction  price,  $1.20. 

YOLr  Y«  APPLrlBD  GBOLrOGY.  A  Treatise  on  the  Industrial  Relations  of  Geological 
Structure.  By  Samuel  G.  Williams,  Professor  of  General  and  Economic  Geology  in  Cornell 
University.     i2mo,  386  pages.    Introduction  price,  |i.2o. 

YOLf*  YI«  DBSCRIPXIYB  BOXAWV«  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Qassification  of  PlanU, 
with  a  Popular  Flora.    By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.     i2mo,  336  pages.    Introduction  price,  $1.20. 

YOIm  YII.  PHYSIOI^OGICAl,  BOXANY.  By  Robert  Brntley,  F.  L.  S.,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  King's  College,  London.  Adapted  to  American  Sdiools,  and  prepared  as  a  Sequel 
to  "Descriptive  Botany,*'  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans.    i3mo,  292  pages.    Introduction  price, $1.20. 


Specimen  copies  mailed,  post-paid,  to  teachers,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  price. 
Send  for  full  descnptiv«  circulais  of  the  series  of  '<  Science  Text-Books." 


D.  APPLETON  &;  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 

NBW  YORK,        BOSTON,         OHIOAaO,         ATLANTA,         SAN  PRANOISGO. 

JOHff  A.  M.  PAmMORK,  llS)  Arcln  gt.9  FlfcUad«IplU«,  P».»  Ag«mt  «»r  PennsylTanU,  Soutk- 
•m  H«w  JerMjT)  MmxjlmaaAf  Wcat  Tiin^lnla,  Dataware,  and  DlsUiet  of  Ool«mbla« 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  t)ie  United  States, 

By  Trof.  J.  K.  IIARLEV. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  laTe  teadi- 
ers  labor  in  writing  on  Blaqkboanl,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  llistorv,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  choeen  to  brin^  out'  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  I  Ijftorie^,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  I  histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book,  iv a  small  .i6mo,  in 
full  cloth.     25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

INTlrt' 


FUNflllMEIITIiL  eULES.f.'UBlHTlC. 

By  Prop.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE^ 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplelnent^e  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two  ^ 
editions  are  published,  designated  9*  ''With  Answers," 
and  "Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  cloth. 
25  cenu. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  ^-YTE,  A.  M. 

Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  M(ell  as  men»  at  some  time  Id 
their  lives  must  be  able  tp  understand  accotiiits,  or 
they  will  be  .liable  to  be  defrauded^ 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  nght  ,for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  s^i^d  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely ))rinted  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


ic  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prop.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc  They  are  acknowledged 
•to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— «ne  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  ia 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 

ITnlon  Prtmanr  Artthmctto JWcta. 

Vnloa  <k»nsplefe  Arttl&meUe SSeCa. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.    This  grand  analytical  method  of 


developing  the  thin|ung  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ol  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  ne-^ds  of  every -day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc, 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  businea 
life.     Price  as  follows : 


Brooka*s  £f«w  PriBUuy  ArttMmette.. 
Brooks's  VAmnkcntMLrj  AritMmetle.... 
BrooksHi  lt«w  MenUl  ArltMmeUe. . . . 
Bxooka'a  New  Wrttten  ArtUuneUc. 


,  .SI  eta. 
.4]  eta. 
..31  eta. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

Hli^her  AritlmicUef  for  use  in  colleges,  etc •1.19 

Bro6ks*s  Alcebrm^  complete 1.0ft 

Brooka*a  Oeometiy  aud  Trtgoaomctiy 1.09 

Dr.  BrookIs  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 


Brooks's  PkUosopkjr  of  ArltkmeUe 

Brooks's  HentAl  PhUoaophj 1.0» 

Brooks's  Bletkods  of  Teaoklim 


Hie  Undersigned  are  also  Publishers  of  many  otJier  Valuable  Ed- 
eaUonai  Works^  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  8.  LITERATUITEi  50 ds. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITS. I^TJf  1^8,  84  cfs. 
These  are  invaluable  wprks  for;, the. finishing  term 
in  school. 
LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONQ  B00K>4ocis. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'8  INOUSTRfAtl  OR'AWlNQ* 
Included  in  Primary  Series, :S  numbers -s*  I o  cents 
each  ;  Intcrjnediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'8  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jl eta. 

FEW8MITH'8  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  S^cts. 

GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, |i.o$. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  &e. 

PETERSON'S'sCIENCE.63centtsad>i.«$. 

SHEPPARO'S  U.   S.  CONSTITUTION,  63  cms  Mtf 
I1.OS. 

PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P«r  •«  ofS  lUps.  f»$.oD. 


SOIVE/l,  FOTTS  &  CO..  Publishers, 

B30  MARKET  ST.,  PHILAELDPHIA 


THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT 


Has  no  equal  as  a  dear,  op  refill  and  comprehensive  aooonnt  of  what  is  most  impor- 
tant in  the  news  of  the  week.  It  is  a  pure,  genuine  newspaper,  absolntelj  free  from 
everything  sensational,  or  criminal,  or  sectarian,  or  partisan.  Altho  all  allasion  to 
school  is  avoided,  every  line  in  it  is  edited  with  special  reference  to  school  nse. 
Patrons  and  pnpils  enjoy  and  approve  it 

It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  first- class  sapplemeniary  reading  for  the 
higher  grades  that  can  be  had.  During  the  school  year  i^  contains  more  reading 
matter  than  seven  ordinary  4th  Beaders,  while  it  costs  only  aboat  the  price  of  one. 

FOB  THE  REST  OF  THE    SCHOOL 

year,  24  weeks,  one  copy  will  be  sent  for  75  cents;  3  copies  or  more,  all  to  one 
name,  52  cents  each;  10  copies  or  more  to  one  name  45  cents  each;  20  copies  or 
more  to  one  name,  86  cents  each. 

CHARLES   DICKENS'S 

Great  historical  novel  of  the  French  Bevolntion, 

The  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 

Which  is  now  appearing  in  the  standard  literature  department  of  the  paper,  is  just 
entering  the  crisis  of  the  Bevolntion  which  can  be  read  by  itself  as  the  most  vivid 
pictnre  in  all  literature  of  that  thrilling  and  momentous  event  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  famous  work,  Shakespeare's 

: JULIUS    C^SAR,  ; 

Entire,  with  full  notes,  will  be  p  lished  covering  the  last  14  or  15  weeks  of  the  school 
year.  Jud;in  by  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  published  last  year,  we  feel  sure  that 
Julius  GsBSor  and  its  treatement  will  give  great  satisfaction. 

Subscribe  for  the  paper  now  and  get  Uie  rest,  the  most  interesting  part,  of  the 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  all  of  Julius  CsBsar. 


DECATUR,  111*  80  COPIES. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman  says: 

We  hay  o  ni»ed  The  Wetk^a  Current  tram  te  bc^in- 
nlni?,  In  the  upper  ffr''mmar  and  hJ  ,'h  »  hool  clat*t«eH. 
The  teachers  commend  It  In  the  PtronffeHt  tormH  and 
the  pnpilH  enjoy  It  greatly.  ^*£xceUent"  is  the  ver- 
dict of  ali  of  ua. 


PRINCETON,  Ind.  38  COPIES. 

Supt.  A.  J.  Snoke: 

Three  yearj«»  constant  nue  of  The  Weel-^a  Current 
haft  e«tabliHh<Hl  Its  claim  as  one  of  our  most  uweful 
school  appliance:*.  Teachers,  pupilo,  and  patrons 
onito  In  tlil-*  tesMmony.  The  pucceeslve  numbora 
collected  and  Htltrhed  together  with  ninnllla  paper 
coverH,  form  a  valuable  compend  of  history,  useful 
Information,  and  choice  literature.  Alto>r«*ther  The 
TTfM-'^  Current  is  by  far  our  moat  prolitable  in- 
Teetmcnt. 


FI.INT,  Mlch« 

Supt.  Wesly  Sears: 


13»  COPIES. 


DELAY  AN,  IlL 

JohnH.  Tear: 


35  COPIES. 


Supt 

We  have  u«ed  The  Week* a  Current  the  pant  two 
years  with  Increasing  Batinf action.  It  fumiehee  by 
far  the  best  fre«h  reading  matt«r  for  thi  higher 
gradee  that  I  know  of.  Its  careful  weekly  nummary 
of  clean  news,  and  the  interest  in  current  events 
vhioh  ita  use  has  awakened,  make  it  a  neeeaaity  in 
our  school-rooma. 


To  s  that  TJie  Week''.'  Current  is  far  more  eiati«- 
factory  t  »  the  tedious  mondony  of  the  Fifth 
Reader  i«»  to  put  it  very  mildly.  The  practic>al  value 
of  such  readiiiT  •  i  i»carct "  *  bo  overentimated.  The 
pap<*r  .•ontaiuH  just  such  information  as  our 
pupiN  sho»  M  iu>8«e^rt.  It  is  freehand  readable.  Thia 
weekly  visitor  denervoH  all  thlA  commendation  and 
far  more. 

DKCORAH,  Iowa.  20  COPIES. 

Supt.  Clarence  M.  Bontelle: 

Wc  have  U!*ed  TJte  Week^a  Current  in  one  of  our 
g  imar  Kra<i'»H  for  the  paat  yt'ar.  Nothing  could  be 
iiK>r'»  fati^fa  tory.  Our  pupils  leam  to  rend  under- 
-tandin^'ly  at  si^ht;  thi-y  .uquiro  a  kuowleiigo  of  the 
nios  U  \iMirtaul  events  wliich  «>ccur  in  the  worM,  and 
an  iut<Tt  ;t  in  the  men  who  take  i>art  in  them:  an  in- 
tert'st  in  /ftH)graphy,  history,  i*oienc»»,  ami  in  the  bet- 
ti/  t-ature«'  of  p«)litic's,  is  created  and  fostered. 
The  literary  features  of  the  paper  have  be«  a  wlnely 
ch(.  <»n,  anil  are  of  great  value  to  all  young  reoderH. 
I  rannot  suggest  any  improvements.  The  paper 
just  8ult8  me. 

HOPKINSV£LLE,  Ky.  94  COPIES. 

Supt.  0.  H.  Dietrich: 

It  does  a  valuable  work  that  no  text-book  is  capa- 
ble of  doing.  We  shall  continne  to  nse  it  if  you  con* 
tinne  to  publish  it 


BfNOHAMTON,N.T.  45    COPIES. 

Miss  Rose  Whitney: 

We  have  been  indng  The  Week^t  Curmt  for  two 
yeaiS,  and  are  eo  well  pleased  that  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  take  it  next  year. 

8P£ARFI8H,  Dak.  40  COPIES. 

r.  L.  Cook,  Prin.  Normal  School: 

We  like  it  better  than  ever.  It  is  th«  beet  news- 
paper published,  because  it  eiftp  the  news  and  gVvw 
toe  cream.  It  deserves  a  eubecription  list  of  a 
million. 

PL\MOrTH,Ma«s.  60  COPIES. 

Supt.  Chas.  Burton: 

We  use  nte  Week's  Current  in  <^ac^ /^f «"*  ^J^ 

hiKh  «^h.v,I,  and  all  are  very  well  ^«t.isfied  wi  h  t^ 

.  accuracy  and  good  judgment  ehown  in  the  pubUca- 


MANLIUS.N.Y.  28  COPIES. 

Prin.  George  E.  Btillis: 

I  have  UKiHi  TJir  Week's  Current  nearly  four  years 
It  is  the  nlo^>t  uf^eful,  the  mo«t  entertaining,  and  the 
be.t  adaple.l  for  claas  u«J  of  all  papers  I  have  ever 
seen.    We  f^hall  continue  to  use  it. 

SHEBOYGAN.  Wis.  «*  COPIES. 

Prin.  E.  G.  Haylett: 

It  has  given  nplendid  eatisfacUon.    It  is  bright, 
fresh  and  instructive. 


MT.  STBRUNG,  HI.  30  COPIES. 

Snpt.  E.  E.  Rosenberry: 

We  have  used  for  the  past  four  7^(^^i^^J}^ 
beginning)  not  less  than  29  copies  of  The  Week  s 
Current,  yfe  Phall  continue  to  do  so  next  year.  I 
know  of  nothing  so  helpful  to  create  a  taste  for  cur- 
rent  history.      My  pupils  read  it  with  relish. 

WATERI.Y.  Pa.  «<>  COPIES. 

Snpt.  D.  B.  Replogle. 

After  two  years'  use  of  the  ^^^  J^^f '^^JTlVJ 
can  say  that  my  pupils  have  been  highly  interested 
and  benefited  by  it.  Every  Issue  is  eagerly  read  and 
the  contents  discussed  in  class.  It  fills  a  waiit  which 
no  other  pubUcatlon  known  to  me  can  supply. 


ELYRIA,  Ohio.  fi7  COPIES. 

It  has  been  of  marked  benefit  in  teaching  the 
pupils  to  read  readily  at  sight,  and  In  arousing  their 
Interest  In  the  world's  affairs. 

FAIKBURY,  IlL  «0  COPIES. 

Supt.  Edward  Bangs: 

The  best  publication  for  hlgb|?rado«aPPl«»«®*ary 
reeling  that  we  have.  Its  news  fr^h,  clear  and 
reliablfu  its  general  information  readable  and  In- 
structive; Its  literature  department  mrftes  the  chil- 
dren acquainted  with  the  finest  protlnctlonfl  of  onr 
best  authors.  Our  grades  wait  with  impatience  its 
comin^iT. 

TOLEDO,  Ohio.  177  COPIES. 

Supt.  H.W.  CJompton: 

Those  of  our  teachers  who  use  The  Week's  Cfurrrn[ 
BT>Pak  verv  hitrhlv  in  its  praise.  We  liave  used  it 
^oyelrl!  I  find  thSt  it  informs  the  pupils  in  the 
best  I 


BLOOMER,  Wis. 

J.  G.  Adams: 


33  COPIES. 


CAXMAR,  Iowa.  ««  COPIES. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Hill: 

Both  parents  and  scholars  are  ^^^'^f^^,^! 
Week's  Current,  and  I  hope  to  haf  e  it  regularly 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

STERLING,  HI.  «0  COPIES. 

Prin.  A.  Baylies: 

We  have  used  The  Week's  Current  from  the  be^ 
ginning  of  iti^  publication  and  shall  use  J*  n«»i J'fJ; 
Its  value  in  the  school-room  increases  from  year  to 
year. 


BURLINGTON,  Iowa.  30  COPIES. 

Prin.  Geo.  A.  Miller: 

We  have  tried  several  schemes  for  supplementary 
reading,  and  think  The  Week's  Current  the  best  we 
have  tried. 

CORSICANA,  Texas.  37  COPIES. 

Miss  Ida  Lawrence: 

I  can  most  heartily  endorse  the  use  of  The  Week's 
Current.    Pupils  are  interested  and  stimulated. 

ATALISSA,  Iowa.  30  COPIES. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Snyder: 

I  find  The  We4'k's  Current  much  more  than  I  ex, 
pected.  I  admire  it  because  it  is  not  neoe«iarT  tp 
^  , * *.  1^1 «-.-  of  the  day. 


Supt. 

We  have  used  The  Week's  CHtrrenf  for  several 
years.  The  more  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it.  It 
keeps  the  pupils  posted  on  all  current  events  worth 
remembering.  Furnishes  the  means  to  study  geog- 
raphy in  a  practical  way.  Gives  the  pupils  a  busi- 
ness vocabulary  which  they  could  not  get  from  any 
Reader  and  forma  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

TYLER,  Texas.  33  COPIES. 

Supt.  P.  V.  Pennybacker: 

The  interest  and  results  from  the  use  of  The  Week's 
Current  are  most  satisfactory.  The  children  always 
look  forward  to  it  with  great  interest.  I  JoP®  ^ 
double  or  treble  the  number  subscribed  for  In  our 
school  the  coming  year. 


peruse  an  entire  volxmie  to  get  the  news  c 
CALUMET,  Mich.  ««  <?OPIES. 

Supt.  E.  T.  Curt;ifl: 

We  like  The  Week's  Current  so  well  that  we  wwit 
30  copies  next  year.    We  don't  wish  to  be  ^^thont  It. 

ELROY,  Wis.  «0  COPIES. 

Prin.  J.  A.  Hancock: 

We  value  it  so  highly  that  we  expect  to  continue  It 
indefinitely.  It  has  been  useful  In  so  many  ways 
that  I  cannot  enumerate  them. 


MARSHALL,  Minn, 

Prin.  L.  B.  Avery: 

Its  value  is  unquestionable. 


^%  COPIES. 


ORANT1LI.B   Ohio.  99  COPIES. 

Sapt  O.  T.  Corson: 

I  caonot  say  too  mach  in  its  praise.  Oar  pupils  are 
Interested  in  reading  it,  and  keep  thoroly  posted  on 
4mrrent  events.  They  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested In  the  literature  Department.  We  would  not 
know  bow  to  get  along  without  27ie  Week^a  CSirrenty 
and  have  no  Idea  of  trying  ta  You  may  expect 
another  order  next  fall. 

R£D  WING,  Minn.  S6  COPIES. 

Supt  J.  T.  Whitman. 

The  IVeeh^B  Current  has  given  the  best  of  satiefac- 
tlon,  and  we  fihall  probably  order  a  larger  supply  for 
next  vear. 

PIPESTONE,  Minn.  »0  COPIES. 

Snpt.  H.  E.  French: 

We  have  used  the  The  Week*s  Current  for  over  two 
yearp,  and  have  no  thought  of  discontinuing  it 


OHII.I.ICOTHE,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  Hanoook : 


82  COPIES. 


Snpt. 

We  have  used  The  Week^a  Current  for  two  years  in 
the  upper  grammer  grades  with  the  greatest  satis- 
flactlon.  Coming  every  week  it  is  always  fre^h  and 
intereiitlng.  It  in  a  most  efiFectual  means  of  making 
intelligent  readers. 

KNOXTILLE,  111.  20  COPIES. 

Snpt  J.  H.  Sticknej: 

The  teachers,  pupils,  school-board^  and  commu- 
nity, in  general  appear  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
use  made  of  the  The  Week^s  Current  in  the  school. 
It  is  just  what  is  needed  to  keep  a  school  worked  up 
on  current  events.  The  pupiU  go  home  and  talk 
about  the  passing  events,  and  as  a  result  the  parents 
feel  that  something  of  a  practical  nature  is  being 
taught  in  school.  We  hear  many  words  of  approval 
from  parents  in  regard  to  the  work  done  from  this 
paper. 

FRANKLIN  GROVE,  111.  48  COPIES. 

Snpt.  M.  M.  Morrison: 

The  more  I  use  I7i«  Week^a  Current  the  better  I 
like  it.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  secure<l  in 
reading  classes  by  its  use  has  been  to  me  a  delightful 
surprise. 


BRADFORD,  Pa. 

.  Geo.  F.  Stone: 


185  COPIES. 


Snpt. 

I  consider  The  Week^a  Current  a  most  valuable 
factor  in  educational  work.  We  have  found  the 
papers  appreciated  by  the  pupils  and  a  source  of 
much  profit 

GRAND  HAVEN.  Mich.  20  COPIEH. 

Snpt.  E.  L.  Briggs: 

The  matter  has  been  such  as  to  give  pupils  great 
interest  in  and  information  upon  the  most  important 
events  of  th«*  day.  The  study  of  *''The  Merchant  of 
VeDice,"  with  its  full  notes  has  been  mo^t  heartily 
enjoyed  by  all  the  class.  On  the  whole.  The  Week'if 
Current^  by  its  fre«<hnps8  and  variety,  has  given  a 
greatly  improved  spirit  to  the  work  of  an  entire 
grade. 

CARROIXTON,  111.  86  COPIES. 

Snpt.  David  Felmlej: 

We   hare  used  The  Week'' a  Current  in  the   8th 

Sade  for  two  years  and  shall  continue  to  use  it. 
tho  the  class  using  it  numbers  38,  at  least  76 
ffuptiB  are  regular  readers  of  the  paper.  As  a  conse- 
quence I  see  a  constantly  increasing  Interest  in  cur- 
rent events.  I  think  of  no  plan  more  likely  to  make 
>  popllfl  appredailTe,  intelligent,  and  disorimi- 
big  In  their  ntmpmpn  reading. 


INDBPBKDBNCE,  Iowa.  73  COPIES 

Snpt.  Ii.  W.  Parish: 

The  Week*a  Current  has  been  a  vital  and  exceed. 
Ingly  Interesting  part  of  our  high  school  work.  We 
flndlu  use  very  advantageous.— 

1.  As  a  vital  connection  with  the  world^s  progreas. 

2.  As  a  very  desirable  exercise  in  extemporaneous 

reading. 
8.    As  a  pleading  and  natural  stimulus  to  profitable 

thoughtfulness. 
4.    As  a  means  of  establishing  the  habit  of  keeping 

up  with  current  history. 

BUFFAI.O,  N.  Y.  40  COPIES. 

Anna  K  Eggleston,  State  Normal : 

The  paper  not  only  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  taken  but  surpassed  our  expectations  in  creat- 
ing an  interent  in,and  cultivating  a  taste  for,  reading 
profitable  news  of  the  week. 


COI«LAMER,  Ohio.  45  COPIES. 

Snpt.  D.  P.  Pratt: 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  The  WeekU 
Current.  It  has  awakened  an  interest  in  the  news  of 
the  day,  enabled  me  to  give  some  directions  as  to 
the  intelligent  reading  of  our  daily  papers,  in  the  use 
of  geographical  and  other  references,  and  has  car- 
ried a  news  summary  Into  some  families  who  would 
never  see  a  paper  without  this.  The  Literature  De- 
partment I  have  found  of  much  value  to  myself  and 
higher  pupUs. 

WAUWATOSA,  Wis.,  SO  COPIES. 

Prin.  A.  W.  Smith: 

After  three  years*  use  we  have  come  to  feel  that 
The  Week'a  Current  fills  so  Important  a  place  that  we 
would  not  be  without  it. 

FREMONT,  Ohio.  3a  COPIES. 

Snpt.  W.  W.  Ross: 

Can  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  highest  commendation. 
It  is  admirable  for  geographical  and  general  infor- 
mat  on,  and  the  choice  literature  it  contains.  PupUa 
and  teachers  hail  its  weekly  coming. 

HENDERSON,  Ky.  70  COPIES. 

Snpt.  E.  S.  aark: 

Universal  satisfaction.  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a 
parent  who  does  not  heartily  admire  the  paper  and 
warmly  approve  of  the  children  using  It  as  a  reader 
in  schooL 

SOUTH  SUDBURT,  Mass.  40  COPIES. 

Supt.  F.  F.  Walker: 

1  like  it  better  than  ever.  The  unanimous  voice 
of  those  who  use  it  is,  "We  cannot  get  along  without 

it." 

JANESTII.LE,  Wis.  1S7  COPIES. 

Snpt.  0.  H.  Keyes: 

The  classes  using  The  Week'a  Current  know  what 
the  world  is  doing.  I  wish  it  might  be  in  every 
eight  grade  grammar  school  In  the  land. 


YEARLY  TERMS: 

1  copy,  1  year  (40  weeks) 11.00 

3  copies,  or  more,  to  one  address 8S  each. 

10        "  ''  "  75     " 

20        "  "  t*  «     ** 

The  Publifiher  pre-pays  all  postage,  and  makes 
good  all  losses  that  occur  in  the  mails,  when  promptly 
notified,  ii^nd  ten  cents  for  ten  trial  copies, 
bat  be  sure  to  say  whether  yoo  wish  them 
all  alike  or  assorted     Address. 

B.  O.  TAII^K,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Intelligence  end  The  Week's  Current, 
OAK  I'ARK^  iCMeago)^  MLU 


Vaile's  Primary  Word  Case. 

2,000  Word-Cards  and  Alphabet-Oarda  in  a  strong  compartment  box,  like  a 
printer*s  caae.  The  oheapest  and  jnost  complete  outfit  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Besides  a  large  supply  of  alphabet  cards,  it  contains  from  three  to  twelve  copies  of 
•very  word  found  in  any  standard  Ist  Header  as  far  ps  the  Slst  page  of  each.  The 
Gardfl  come  in  perforated  sheets  from  which  the  teacher,  with  a  knife,  takes  just  the 
words  which  she  wants  at  any  time.     Full  directions  and  hints  go  with  each  Case. 

One  Case  or  more,  post  paid,  81.00.     For  examination 75  cents. 

Five  Cases  or  more,  post  paid,  each 60    *• 

Twelve  Cases  or  more,  post  paid,  each. 50    " 

Extra  word-cards,  per  set  (three  sheets) 40    *' 

No  free  sample  copies. 
From  Supt  £.  P.  Baldwin,  Tracy,  Minnesota. 

My  primary  teacher  aod  her  scholars  are  delighted  with  the  Word  Cases.  (One 
doaen. )  The  teacher  tells  me  I  may  say  what  I  please.  I  cannot  praise  them  too 
highly.  We  felt  the  need  of  something  of  the  kind,  and  I  was  about  to  have  some 
letters  printed  on  cardboard  when  I  saw  your  advertisement  and  said  at  ouce.  We 
must  have  them.     They  in  every  way  meet  the  demand. 

From  £.  A.  MaoBonald,  Principal  of  McClellan  School,  Chicago. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Word  Gases.  I  believe  they  giVe  the  pupils  the  best 
kind  of  employment  when  not  reciting  that  I  have  found  for  first  graders.  It  keeps 
them  busy,  quiet,  and  profitably  employed. 


8 VAILE'S 8 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

For  seven  years  this  reading  matter  has  been  growing  in  use  and  popularity.  It 
stands  the  test  of  the  school-room  admirably.  Coming  monthly  it  is  always  fresh  to 
the  children,  and  they  are  eager  for  it  By  original  and  novel  devices,  it  trains  chil- 
dren to  have  their  thoughts  about  them  when  they  read.  Innocent  traps  and  pitfalls 
catch  the  stupid  and  heedless,  and  quicken  their  thought  and  attention  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  Indeed  while  it  supplies  a  large  amount  of  reading  matter  its  distinctive 
purpose  is  to  counteract  the  strong  tendency  in  oar  schc^l  children  to  read  merely 
words,  words,  words.  This  reading  matter  gives  the  highest  satisfaction  wherever  it 
is  used.  It  is  very  cheap.  For  the  First,  Second,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Headers,  ten 
copies  for  ten  months  cost,  post  paid,  only  $1.00;  20  copies,  $1.50;  30  copies,  $1.75; 
40  copies,  $2.00;  and  more  at  same  rate.  Ten  triaij  copies  of  any  onb  ob  a  sahplb 
ooPT  OF  EACH  GRADE  ONLY  10  CENTS.  For  the  Thibd  or  low  FouRTH  Header,  the  price 
is  just  double  the  above,  as  the  matter  is  just  double  in  quantity. 


Send  for  free  sample  coj)ij  o/ Iiilelli^eiiee,  a  paper  that  every 
live  teacher  tvarils. 

E.  O.  VAILE,  OAB.  M.^sj^n.  {V „^„  x^ 

Editor  INTELLIGENCE  &  THE  WEEK'S  Cuiinr.P< 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States, 

By  Prop.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying.  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  cloth.     25  cents. 


BROOKS'S 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMEIiTliL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefiiUy 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  '*  Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  cloth. 
25  cents. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

Siatt  N0rmMi  School,  MUUrtviUt,  Penna, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary leaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


]||[a(^emaHeaf  |)^orSs. 


Ic  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series, — one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether : 

Union  Prlmarjr  Artthmetlo 95  ot«« 

Union  Complete  ArltbnteUe 88  eU« 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  ne^ds  of  every -day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.     Price  as  follows : 

Brooke's  Nvvw  Piinutrjr  AiitMntetlo SI  oU. 

Brooks's  Btementarj-  Arltkn^etlo 41  ete. 

Brooks's  If  eir  Mental  Arltkuetle 31  cte. 

Brooke's  New  Written  Arttkmetle 80  ote. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

Higher  Arttkmetle,  for  use  in  colleges,  etc $1.19 

Brooke's  Alfpebrm^  complete 1.09 

Brooks's  Oeonketry  and  Triconometry 1 .09 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooke's  Pklloeopkjr  of  ArttkmeUe •H.M 

Bro<aKs's  Mental  PkUosophjr 1.M 

Brooke'B  Metkods  ofTeaeklnc 1.M 


Hie  Undersigned  are  also  JPUblishers  of  many  other  Valuable  Ed' 
cMional  Works,  among  which  are, — 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE.  50  cts. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school.  « 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONQ  B00K.4octt. 

Conuining  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each  ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gxam- 
mar  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITHS  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jl  cts. 

FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAM  MAR,  SoO*- 

GRIFFIN'S   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY,  ^.os. 

New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  &G;. 

PETERSON'S  SCIENCE>63ceattaiid^i.s5. 

SHEPPAROS   U.   S.   CONSTITUTION,  63  ceali  eetf 
I1.05. 

PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  M  APS.  Per  set  of6  lUps,  fsfjoe. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

(LATE  SO^VKa,  POTTS  Sl  CO,^ 

No.  630  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Remarkable  Memoir  of  a  Remarkable  Man. 


HENRY  CLAY. 

Vols.  XV.  and  XVI.  in  series  of  American  Statesmen.     By  Carl  Schurz.     2  vols.,  i6mo, 

gilt  top,  ^2.50. 

Mr.  Scburz  is  not  merely  a  writer,  he  is  a  statesman  of  large  experience  in  public  affairs ;  he  is  not  merel f 
a  public  man,  he  is  a  literary  man  and  a  thinker.  More  than  any  of  the  other  biographers  of  the  series,  he  ap- 
proaches the  life  which  he  narrates  from  a  two-fold  point  of  view  of  history  and  practical  politics.  He  has 
earnestly  studied  the  history  of  American  politics  as  a  pan  of  the  life  of  the  nation ;  and  in  writing  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  man  whose  public  career  covers  nearly  half  of  the  years  of  our  republican  government,  he  ha» 
embodied  in  the  work  the  fruits  of  these  studies.  In  this  book  we  have,  therefore,  what  is  really  a  political 
history  of  the  United  States,  based  upon  the  public  life  of  Henry  Clay — a  history  of  American  politics  by  Carl 
Schurz.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  of  like  compass  so  well  suited  as  this  to  give  young  Americans 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  country  during  those  stirring  years — at  once  accurate,  graphic,  and  per- 
vaded with  a  strong  moral  sense. —  The  Nation  [New  York]. 

Mr.  Schurz's  work  is  the  result  not  only  of  careful  research,  but  of  thorough  mastery  and  due  consideration 
of  the  results  of  research,  and  in  his  biography  of  Clay  we  have  both  a  singulary  just  and  sympathetic  esti- 
mate of  the  man,  and  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  political  movement  of  the  half  century. 
The  simplicity  of  the  style  is  admirable,  and  the  tone  of  treatment,  which  is  in  no  sense  merely  eulogistic,  but 
perfectly  appreciative  and  candid,  gives  a  sincerity  to  the  book  which  at  once  commands  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  reader.— /Tai^^r'j  Weekly, 

By  far  the  best  of  the  biographies  which  have  been  brought  out  in  the  American  Statesmen  series,  if  it  be 
not  the  best  work  of  this  nature  which  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country. — Atlantic  Monthly. 


OTHER  VOLUMES  ON 

A  Series  of  Biographies  of  Men  conspicuous  in  the  Bolitical  History  oftlie 

United  States, 

Edited  by  JOHN  T.  MORSE,  Jr. 


John  Quincy  Adams.     By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
Alexander  Hamilton.     By  Henry  Cabot   I>odoe. 
John  C.  Calhoun.     By  Dr.  H.  VON  HoLST. 
Andrew  Jacksf*n.     By  pROF.  Wm.  G.  Sumner. 
John  Randolph.    By  Henry  Adams. 


Albert  Gallatin.     By  JoHN  Austin  Stevens. 
James  Madison.     By  SYDNEY  Howard  Gay. 
John  Adams.    By  Jjhn  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
John  Marshall.     By  Allan  B.  Magruder. 
Samuel  Adams.     By  James  K.  Hosmer. 


James  Monroe.    By  Pres.  D.  C.  Gilman.  i    Thomas  II.  Benton.     By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Thomas  Jefferson.     By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  |    Patrick  Henry.     By  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 

Daniel  Webster.     By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  ! 

• 
Each  volume,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  51.25. 

Other  volumes  in  preparation. 


* 


*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers-   Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

DkvOTBD  TO  THK  ART  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  A,  MOWRY.  Editor, 
For  twenty  ytart  Princij^al  o/thg  Engiisk  and  Clascal 

SlMocI,  Providtnc«t  R-  -A 

Our  FiHLD  is  Thb  Common  School.    Thb  Aim  of  this 

Magazine  is  to  present  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  the 

methods  of  teaching  KiA.  bbanchss  op  common  school  study. 

The  subjects  now  under  treatment  in  copyrighted  series  are : 

''SCHOOL-BOOH  WOBK-HOW-WHi"   by  N    A.  Cal- 


tmethods  of  teaching  KiA.  bbanchbs  op  common  school  study. 

The  subjects  now  under  treatment  in  copyrighted  series  are : 
'•SCHOOL-BOOH  WOBK-HOW-WHi"  by  N  A.  Cal 
kins,  LL.D.,  Ass't  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City ; 
<'H£TH0D8  0F  TEACHINO  ABITHHETIC  IK  PBIHABI 
SCHOOLS,"  by  Urkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  Boston 
Normal  School:  '<THE  HISTOBY  OF  OUB  COUNTBT: 
HOW  TO  TEACH  IT,"  by  William  A.  Mowry  ;  <<  LANGUAGE 
LG880VS  AND  EXEBCI8E8,"  by  L.  W.  Russell,  A.  M., 
Principal  Bridgham  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  «  METHODS 
IN  OEOCIBAPHY,"  by  Dr.  Dunton  and  Miss  L.  T.  Moses, 
Head  Master  and  First  Assistant  of  the  Boston  Normal  School ; 
<«DBAWIlfCI  IN  PBIMABT  AND  QBAMMAB  SCHOOLS," 
by  Walter  S.  Perry.  Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Miscel- 
laneous Articles.  The  Study  of  Synonyms,  Examination  Ques- 
tions, Editoiials,  and  Book  Notices  each  month.  The  depart- 
nient  "Happy  Hours,"  conuining  selections  for  Friday 
afternoon  exercises,  is  a  regular  feature. 

Terms,  $z  .00  a  year.  1 5  cents  single  number.  Send  for  sam- 
ple copy. 

EASTEBN  EDUCATIONAL  BUBEAU, 
W1LLLA.M  A.  Mowry,  Pres.      50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alpbbd  a.  Horn,  York,  Pa.,  Manager  Penna.  Agency. 
Address  nearest  office.  zo-4 
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FRANKLIN  SQUARE 
SONG  COLLECTION. 

Now  B«ad7.  Uniform  in  Sice,  Style,  and  Character  of 
Contents  with  TfOf.  1.2  and  8.  Many  Old  Tunes.  It 
eoBtalnt  SOO  FaTorit*  Song*  and  Hynnii  with  music 
ammged  in  Four  Parts,  among  which  are  the  following : 
Angel  of  Peace  —Are  There  Tidings?  — Autumn 
Dreaming— Awake,  My  8oul— Battle  Eve— Bring 
Flowers— Brooksid  e— Canadian  Boat  Song— Clang 
of  the  Wooden  Shoon— Come,  Holy  Spirit— Come 
to  the  Sea— Come  Unto  Him— Darby  and  Joan- 
Dear  Little  Shamrock— Dermot  Astore— Distant 
Drum— Dublin  Bay— Ehren  on  the  Rhine—  Ever  be 
Happy— Exile  of  Erin— Fallen  is  Thy  Throne— Fire 
of  Home— Flowers  for  the  Brave— Forever  and 
Forever- Forsaken  Am  I— Oentlv  Rest— Qolden 
Days— Oo  to  Sleep,  Lena  Darling— Greenwood 
Tree— Happy  Are  W  e— Hearts  of  Oak— Heaven  is 
My  Home— Heavily  Wears  the  Day— I  Come,  I 
Come!— I'm  a  Pilgrim  — Innisfail— In  the  Gloaming 
—I  Would  I  Were  a  Bov  Affain— Keller's  American 
Hymn— Kerry  Dance  —Let  Me  Dream  Again— Low- 
Backed  Car— Lucy's  Flittin'— Lurlaline— May  Mar- 
garet—My Nannie's  Awa'— Nursery  Songs— Oh, 
Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast?— Old  Tubal  Cain- 
Old  Oaken  Bucket— One  by  One  the  Sands  are 
Flowing— Ossian's  Serenade— Play-Time  Songs- 
Poor  Tho*  My  Cot—  Punchinello— Rataplan— Rock 
Me  to  Sleep,  Mother  —Soldiers'  Chorus— Strangers 
Yet— Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of  Morning— The 
Night  is  Fine— The  Old  Sexton- The  Pilot— The 
Sound  of  Harps— Th  oughto  of  Wonder— Thou'rt 
Like  Unto  a  Flower— Thou  Wilt  Never  Grow  Old 
—Three  Fishers— Trancadillo— Twilight  Dews- 
Vesper  Chimes— What  Are  the  Wild  Waves  Say- 
ing?—When  I  Remember— Who  Shall  Be  Fairest? 
Stc.  Together  with  126  others  not  here  named, 
and  much  appropriate  Reading  Matter.  No  leaf 
turned  to  complete  any  song  or  hymn.  Elements 
of  Music,  Bight  Pages, One  Hundred  Points.  Send 
Postal  Card  for  Contents  of  the  Four   Numbers. 

Good  books  for  Home  or  School.  Two  H  nil  drcd  Songs 
and  Hymns,  upon  184  Pages,  in  each  book.  Same  Size 
and  Shape  as  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.  Paper,  60 
ds.;  Boards,  60  ets.;  Cloih»  91.00.    Address, 

aaxp«r  6t  Bxothoxs,  ITow  Toxk. 


JVST  PUBLISHED. 

OUR  BODIES. 

A  SERIES  OP  FIVE  CHARTS, 

BY 

CHARLBS  K.  MIIJL.8,  M.  D., 

I  AND 

<  A.  H.  P.  LBUF,  M.  D., 

For  teaching  Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene,  and 
showing  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Muscles,  Lungs, 
Brain,  Eye,  Nerves,  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys,  etc. 
For  schools  that  are  already  supplied  with  Physio- 
logical Charts,  but  want  a  chart  showing  the  Effects 
of  Alcohol,  we  have  issued  one  larger  chart,  hand- 
somely printed  in  colors  and  mounted  on  rollers,  en- 
titled. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  above,  named   Charts 
will  be  sent  on  application  to 

ELDREDGE  &  BRO., 

PbUadelphia,  Pa. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  fbr  Churches, 
^hools,  Fir«  AlarmB,Fanns,  «te.   FULLY 
WA&RAKTED.    GaUlogne  awit  Froe. 
VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  CiMiniiaii,  O. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITT. 


Courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  subjects 
during  the  summer  vacation  of  1888  :~Botany,  Chemistry, 
French,  German,  Geology,  History,  Physics,  Physical  Train- 
ing, Topoeraphy.  For  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

Who  will  work  faithfully,  can  secure  (if  they  so  desire),  a  rare 
chance  to  make  money  by  handling  Tlie  Hon.  HanrwlV. 
Blair's  (Senator  from  New  Hampshire)  Temperance  Move- 
ment, or  Tke  ConiUet  between  Man  and  Aloobol. 

From  the  fiact  of  the  deep  interest  being  taken  in  the  Tent- 
erance  Movement  to-day,  as  also  the  high  standing  of 
le  Mrriter  as  a  leader  of  men  and  moulder  of  ptiolic  opinion,  it 
is  presumed  you  can  readily  see  the  unusual  opportunity  of- 
fered to  make  money  by  selling  such  a  work. 

It  favorable  to  engaging  whh  us,  please  answer  at  once,  as 
territory  is  being  taken  very  rapidly,  and  give  us  full  particu- 
lars as  to  your  business  experience,  references,  &c. 

B.  R.  BAXTSR  A  CO. 

10-'  X015  Arch  Street,  Phila  ,  Pa. 


sr.' 


JOHH  F.  STRATTOH'S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


"SILVBK    RBBO. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTOH'S 

ROTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"  Duchess"  "Konigin"  "EmpreM" 

"Prinzessin"  '*Sultana"  ''Golden" 

Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

HARMOmCAS  AND  OKSBRAIi 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

4rO  Maiden  Ijane,  Ne-vr  York. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  bUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  tiie  Onited  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  IIARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  sare  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  hc»M 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  I^orie^,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searchi^  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  cloth.     25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDliMEIITIlL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  des^;nated  as  <'With  Answers," 
and  "Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPINC. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

Sialf  N0rm4U  Sck^,  MUUrsvOU,  Pmms, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  boolc  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 

Ifat^emaHeaf^oris. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  byPROP.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D. ,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— <me  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  is 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 

Union  Prlmaiy  ArtUun«tto Mote. 

Union  <k»mploto  AHtlunetto 88oCa. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indii^nsable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  oi  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.n>oms,  banks,  eto., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.     Price  as  follows : 


Brooks's  New  Prlmaiy  AHtluneUo.. 
Brooks's  BlenMntary  ArJtkmotlo  ... 
Brooks's  New  Hontal  ArtUunoUo. . . . 
Bxookii>s  Hew  WHtten  AHlkmotlc. 


..aioia. 
.41  eta. 

.21  eta. 
.80  Ota. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

Hlcher  AriUunoUOf  for  use  in  colleges,  etc tLlS 

Brooks's  Alfl^lnmy  complete 1..08 

Brooks's  Goometay  and  TrlgononMUy LM 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Bxooks's  Fkllosopky  of  AHtkmeUe. . . . 

Bxooks's  Mental  Fklloaophjr 

Brooks's  Bletkods  o^TeoeklnK 


1.88 


The  Undersigned  are  also  I^ublishers  of  many  other  Valuable  Bd- 
cational  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  8.  LITERATUREi  so  cts. 
WE8TLAKE'8  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTER8,  84  ct>. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'8  SCHOOL  SONQ  BOOK.  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  ORAWINQ. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'8  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  3> cts- 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  socts. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  $1^ 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measuremesta,  &cl 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE. 63 otais sad $135. 
SHEPPARO'S  U.   8.  CONSTITUTION,  63  ctals  sad 

I1.05. 
PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Psriet  of «  lisps.  #i»^o. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

(LATB  SO-WBR,  POTTS  *  CO.) 

No.  B30  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    TEACHERS. 


The  Pennsylvania  Summer  School  of  Methods 

Will  convene  at  Scranfon,  Monday,  July  9th,  (immediately  after  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Mssociation,)   and  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  August 
6th,  holding  a  Three  Weeks'  Session  in  each  place. 


THE    SCHOOL    >A^1LL   CONSIST    OF   THREE    DEPARTMENTS. 


I.  XHCORY*    Lectures  by  eminent  Professors,  upon  Educational  Psychology,  Pedagogics,  and  School 
Supervision. 

II*  PRACXICE*  Talks  by  Instructors  of  the  highest  reputation,  upon  Methods  of  Teaching  Geogra- 
phy and  History,  Language  and  Literature,  Arithmetic  and  Natural  Science,  Reading,  and  Temper- 
ance Physiology  and  Hygiene.  The  practical  application  of  these  methods  will  be  demonstrated  by 
successful  and  experienced  teachers,  who  will  illustrate  the  teaching  of  each  branch  by  lessons  given 
to  classes  of  children,  representing  every  grade  from  the  lowest  Primary  to  the  highest  Grammar 
School.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Ungraded  Schools. 
XHCHBilCAIr  XRAINIBiO*  Lessons  in  Illustrative  Drawing  (black-board  work), 
Water  Color  Painting  (for  Children),  Modelling  in  Qay,  (Elementary  f->rms  and  objects).  Moulding 
in  Sand  (for  Geography),  and  School-room  Gymnastics.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  making 
of  Language  and  Number  Charts,  Tablets,  etc.,  material  for  Busy  Work,  and  other  aids  for  teaching. 
A  Series  of  miscellaneouf^  lectures  upon  Educational  Topics  will  be  given  by  prominent  Educators,  which 

will  be  free  to  members  of  the  School.    Oertiflcates  grranted  to  all  taking'  the  -w^hole  course. 
It  is  expected  that  Excursion  Tickets  issued  to  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  wfll  be  ex* 

tended  to  include  the  Session  of  the  Summer  School  at  Scranton. 


III. 


Good  Board  can  be  obtained  at  Scranton  and  Schuylkill  Haven  at  reduced  rates. 


Terms  for  Entire  Course  of  each  Session,  including  30  lessons  in  Technical  Training,  1 13.00. 
Terms,  exclusive  of  tuition  in  the  Department  of  Technical  Training;  $10.00  for  three  weeks;   $8.00 
for  two  weeks;  and  $5.00  for  one  week. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

LELIA  E.  PATRZDaE,  Principal, 

READING,  PA.,  (till  May  10th;)  CALIFORNIA,  PA.,  (after  May  leth.) 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

DKVOTED  TO  THK  ART  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Editor, 

/'or  twenty  years  Principal  of  the  Englith  and  Classical 
School,  Providence,  Ji.  I. 

Our  Fibld  is  Thb  Common  School.  Thb  Aim  of  this 
Magazine  is  to  present  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  the 
methods  0/ teaching  KiA.  branchbs  OF  common  school  study. 

The  subjects  now  under  treatment  in  copyrighted  ^^eries  are : 
«<8CHO0L.K00H  WOKE— HOW— WHY,*'  by  N  A.  Cal- 
kins,  LL.D..  Ass't  Superintendent  of  Schoob.  New  York  City : 
«<IIKTH0I>8  0r  TKACHIIfCi  ABITHHKTIC  IN  PBINAttY 
flCHOOli^,**  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  BoHion 
Normal  School;  ^IHB  HISIOKY  OP  OUB  COU?iTBT: 
HOWTOTEICH  1T,»»  by  William  A.  Mowry ;  "^LANODAliK 
LESSORS  ANO  KXKBClKEH,*'  by  L.  W.  Russell.  A.  M., 
Principal  Bndgham  School,  Providence,  R  I.;  •^^HI'THOnS 
IH  fEOOBtPHT,"  by  Dr.  Dunton  and  Miss  L.  T.  Moses, 
Head  Master  and  First  Assistant  of  the  Boston  Normal  School : 
«<1>KAWIN«  IN  PBIBART  AND  OBAHIAB  K€HOOLS,» 
by  Walter  S.  Perry.  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Miscel- 
laneous Articles.  Ihe  Study  of  Synonyms,  Examination  Ques- 
tion ,  Edhniiah,  and  Book  Notices  each  month.  The  depart- 
ment "  Happy  Hours,"  containing  selections  for  Friday 
afternoon  exercises,  is  a  regular  feature. 

Terms,  $i  .00  a  year.  15  cents  single  number.  Send  for  sam- 
ple copy. 

EA^TEBN  EDUCATIONAL  BUBEAU, 
William  A.  Mowrt,  Pres.      50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alfrbd  a  Horn,  York,  Pa.,  Manager  Penna.  Agency 
Address  nearest  office.  10-4 


MUSIC  -M.-^ 


SPRING. 


EASTER  MUSIC! 


There  arc  yet  some  months  of  cool  weather  in  whii.h  to  pre- 
^re  and  practice  music  for  the  concluding  concerts  and  festi- 
vals of  the  season. 

It  is  quite  time  to  send  for 
our  complete  and  rich  lists  of 

Now  let  girls  and  boys  begin  to  practice  the  sweet  O  A  "N*- 
T  A  T  A«— V0ICK80F  NATURE,  or  FOREST 
JUBIT.ee  band  or  MERRY  COMPANT  or  NEMT 
FL4>RA'8  FESTrVAlt,  each  40  cents,  or  ^3.60  per 
dozen. 

PupiW  of  the  higher  schools  will  like  DRES^  RE- 
HKARSATWsocu  ,or  |4.5operdoz.),NEW  FLOWER 
(lUKEN  (6octs.,  or  15.40  per  doz  ),  or  HAYMAKERS 
(^i.oo,  or  I900  per  doz.) 

Fine  Cantatas  of  moderate  difficulty  for  adults  are :  HE* 
ROES  OF  '70  (Ki.oo)  HERBERT  AND  EI^SA  (75Cts.), 
JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE  (li.oo^.REBRCCA  (65ct«.), 
RUTH  AND  BOAZ  (6s  cts).  WRE(  K  OF  HESPE- 
RUS (3S  ct<.),  FAIR  MELCmiNA  (75  cts.),  BATTLB 
OF  HUNS  (80  cts.).  Send  for  lists. 
For  Male  <^aart«ts  and  Cl&orvBeB. 

SAN6ERFEST  (#1.38).  MAI^E  VOICE  GLEE 
BOOK  («ioo).  EMERSON'S  QUARTETS  AND 
CHORUSES  (60  cts.),  EMERSON'S  MALE  VOICE 
OEMS  ($t.oo). 

Mailed  for  Retail  Price, 

Oliver  I>tt8on  A  Co.,  Boston. 


C.  H.  DiTsoN  &  Co., 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.  E.  DixsoN  ft  Co., 
xaaS  Chestnut  St.,  PhiU. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

BV  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  ii  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion.  The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin|  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  cloth.     25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMENTAL  HULES  OF  AHITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  every-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  arc  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  ''Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  cloth. 
25  cents. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE.  A.  M. 

Statt  Normal  Sekspl,  MUUrnnlU,  Ptnna, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  Just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


l^aE^emaHeaf  |)|or^s. 


It  is  scarcely  necesMtry  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  bypROF.  E^ 
WARD  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 


.JI5< 


Union  Primary  Aritlim«U« 

Vntou  Complete  ArltluncUo 88  eta. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  arc  to  the  nc^ds  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.  ■  Price  as  follows : 


Brooks*!  New  Primary  AHtlunetlo.. 
Brooks's  EUcmenUtrjr  Arttkmetlo.... 
Brooke's  NeDr  Mental  Arttkn&eOo.... 
Brooke*!  New  Written  AritkmeUo.. 


..Meta. 
.41  cte. 
.31  eta 
.80  cte. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

Higher  Arithmetlo,  for  um  In  coU«get, etc $1.19 

Brooke*!  Alcebra,  complete l.fM 

Brooke's  Geontetrjr  and  Trtgononketrjr l.fM 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooke'e  Pklloeopk^  of  Artlkmetlo •^.S^ 

Brooke's  Mental  Pklloeoplix !••• 

Brooke's  Metkode  of  TMckinc 


Hie  Undersigned  are  also  Publishera  of  many  oilier  Valuable  Ed- 
cational  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE.  50  cts. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  80NQ  BOOK,  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each  ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram^ 
m»r  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITHS  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR.  jS  cts. 

FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAM  MAR,  socts. 

GRIFFINS  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ^.©s. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  &c 

PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.  63 ceot»and$i.»5. 

SHEPPARD'S  U.   S.  CONSTITUTION,  63  OMts  ea4 
^1.05. 

PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P«r««t of «  Maps  |9S.o^ 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

(I.ATB  S01¥BR,  POTTS  A^  CO.) 

No.  B30  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


JIational  Educational  dissociation 


TO  MEET  AT 


SOMBTHINa  ABOUT  THE  OHIO  AGO  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


The  cuisine  of  the  dining  cars  is  not  surpassed,  and  rarely  equaled,  by  that  of  any  hotel  in  the  land,  fur- 
nishing everything  in  the  finest  style  demanded  by  the  most  exacting  taste  of  the  cultivated  epicure. 

In  all  the  cars  of  this  railway,  whether  in  the  sleeper,  parlor  or  dining  car  or  the  coach,  the  prime  char- 
acteristic is  a  combination  of  perfect  cleanliness,  artistic  comeliness  and  general  adaptability  to  supply  kll  things 
Deeded  to  render  the  occupants  comfortable  and  secure.  In  fact  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  passenger,  how- 
ever critical  or  fastidious,  to  suggest  any  additional  measure  by  which  his  safety,  comfort  or  pleasure  could  be 
enhanced,  and  yet  improvements  are  being  projected,  ^io,ooo,(xx>  having  recently  been  appropriated  for  that 

f>arpose.  How  this  amount  will  be  expended  has  not  yet  been  manifest,  as  it  has  been  stated  that  it  seems 
ike  attempting  to  perfect  perfection  to  improve  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway.  However,  there  is  a 
certainly  funiished  by  its  past  career  that  this  amount  will  go  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Science  has 
shown  itself  to  be  a  tireless  and  restless  element  in  human  civilization,  and  new  discoveries  are  being  contin- 
ually made  in  it  and  the  useful  arts  by  skilled  labor,  and  all  the  latest  appliances  are  promptly  adopted  by  the 
Northwestern,  making  it  not  only  aggressive  in  its  pushing  into  new  portions  of  the  country,  but  carrying  into 
them  all  the  perfection;  elegance  of  design  and  finish  known  to  the  railway  business,  and  the  security  afforded 
by  good  railway  management.  It  makes  use  of  all  of  the  practical  products  of  the  nation's  inventive  genius, 
when  conducive  to  the  uninterrupted  pleasure  of  the  traveler. 

The  days  of  the  stage  are  forever  cone,  and  while  forty  years  ago,  while  traveling  by  team  was  the  com- 
roon  method  of  ti:^nsportation,  the  railroad  geography  of  the  country  was  but  little  thought  to  day,  however, 
when  railroads  streak  the  country  in  all  directions,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  thoroughly  understand  it,  in  or- 
der to  intelligently  and  agreeably  travel.  A  man  m<(y  ride  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  having  pur- 
chased his  ticket  over  some  route  recommended  to  him  by  interested  parties,  and  this  route  may  be  one  hav- 
ing the  very  worst  accommodations.  He  arrives  at  his  destination  disgusted,  tired,  worn  out,  unfit  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  Had  he  previously  informed  himself  as  to  the  best  route,  he  could  have  avoided  all  this  dis- 
comfort, and  found  his  trip  instead  to  be  one  of  pleasure.  He  only  paid  the  price  exacted  of  ignorance, 
while  he  might  have  received  the  premium  due  to  knowledge.  This  principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  a 
trip  made  between  any  two  points,  proximate  or  remote,  where  a  choice  of  routes  is  offered.  The  question 
of  selecting  is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  considered,  and  as  long  as  reliable  information  is  easily  ob- 
tained it  is  surprising  and  pitiable  to  see  travelers  suffering  loss  through  inexcusable  ignorance.  It  is  the  sin- 
cere expression  of  men  experienced  in  travel  and  observance  that  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway  offers 
the  most  desirable  means  of  traveling  of  any  line  in  the  region  through  which  it  passes. — Omaha  Republican, 


Maps,  Descriptive  Matter,  Time-tables,  and  further  information 
can  be  h.ad  on  application  to 

H.  A.  GROSS,  PASSENGER  AGENT 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY, 
x.A.]!rt;.A.STE:R.  pa.. 


JOHN  F.  STaATTOS>S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 

"  Capi.  Jenks/*  "  Pinafore/' 

"  Mascot/'  ••  Tony  Paitor/^ 


'silver  kbbd. 
JOHH  F.  STBATTOH'8 

R07AL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"Duchess"  "Konigin*'  "Erapre«i" 

"Priniessin"  "Suliana"  •'Golden" 

Xmporfer  and  Wholesals  Healer  in  all  hinds  of 

UARMOBIICAS  ABID  GBBIBRAI. 

MUSICAI*  MERCHANDISE, 

40  Haldfln  Jjmnmf  Vmwr  York. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUMDRY. 


B**!  Ih  or  turv  Copper  sud  Tin  for  Cbnr<*hi*A 

'  !hools,  Fire  AlarAis,Psrms,  ete.   FULLY 

ABRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  Cifi«iiin3ti.  O 


EUROPE 


ELEVEMTR 
SEASON 

13,000  MILES,  96  DAYS 

of  FOBEIGNTBATEl,,  Incladlngthe  principal 
Coantrles,  CaylUds,  Sights  and  Somes.  All 
travel  and  hotels  first  class.  All  expenses  Included. 
PABXr  SEUSCT.  Fullest  onJo.vmentand  profit, 
with  greatest  economj  of  time  and  moncgr.  Absolute 
fieedom  from  care.  Good  management  and  IntclU* 
gent  coodactors.  Send  fbr  drtfulars  free. 
Toore  of  96  Dmyu,  MO  Dart  and  63  Dttj-0« 
B.  Toai^ec,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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8BND  POSTALr  CARD 

For  <uU  contenu  of  the  Four  Numbers  of  the  FranUIn 
Bavarr  Sons  €?oll«^tlon«  8oo  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns, 
to  HARPBR  4fe  BROTIUBBS,  Haw  York. 


IMFOSTANT  TO  TEACHESS  ATTSNSINa  THE  NIZT  MSZmTa  OF  TEE 

National  Educational  Association 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY  17lh,  1888. 

Tbe  Chicago  and  Mortb-Western  Railway  is  your  Best  Ronte. 

Maps,  Time  tables,  Descriptive  Matter^  and  any  other  information  desired,  cheerfully 
fjrnished  by  addressing 

OHIOAQO  AND  NORTH-W13STBRN  RAILWAY.  CO.. 

20  Centre  Square,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


800 


3ONG8 10  HYMNS 


-V*- 


Four  Books,  $2.00. 


"  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
'Thr  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,'  and 
was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  so  much  so;that  I 
told  the  merchant  he  might  order  for  me  the  other 
numbers,  he  having  but  No.  2  on  hand,  that  I  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  cheated  if  they  were  equally 
good.  He  ordered  them  and  I  have  looked  them 
over,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  before  been 
so  well  pleased  with  four  music  books.  If  I  could 
not  replace  them  I  would  not  take  $a.oo  apiece  for 
them.  I  find  among  them  many  old  favorites. 
Some  of  them  I  have  known,  tunes  and  words, 


since  childhood,  but  never  before  saw  the  music. 


— A/r.  //.  Hoover,  Jacksonville,  Ills.,  Sept.  ist,  /S87. 

No  page  is  turned  in  any  one  of  the  Pour  Num- 
bers, to  complete  any  song  or  hymu  found  in  the 

^^  @0Na  CoLLEcmov. 

V *  I       •  ^w      > 

The  four  numbers  are  uniform  In  size  (1 H4  |MHrM«) 
price,  ho  r«*iitii  «seh,  rinUi,  9i.<Hl.  and  in  variety 
and  character  of  contents,  each  number  containing 
20  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  for  Schools  and 
Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside.  Address  the  Pub- 
lishers,      HABPBB  k  BKOTHEBH,  Sew  Tork. 


1.  Tho  FennssiflvaxLia  Sdiool  Jonnud. 
Thirty-sixth  Volume.  Official  Organ  Department 
Public  Instru<5Uon.  Five  Hundred  (6Utl)  large 
double-column  octavo  pages.  Twelve  ( 1 2)  Numbers 
to  the  volume,  $1.00  per  year.  Special  rates  to 
Clubs.    Dr.  E.  £.  Hiobee,  State  Supt.,  Editor. 

2.  Music  Sappl«msat  ZTo.  16  to  Uio 
Journal,  (for  18S7-S,)  for  use  in  Institutes  and 
Schools — 10  Songs  and  Hymns  with  Music  in  four 
parts,  and  20  songs  and  hymns— the  words  only — 
price,  10  cts.  per  copy,  30  copies  for  $1.20.  post-paid. 

3.  The  Liancftstsr  Sobool  Mottoes,  of 
which  more  than  0^000  sets  have  been  sold.  New 
Plates.  New  Type.  They  contain  Thirty  (tO)  Mot- 
toes and  the  Lord's  Prsiyer.  Ornamental  and  Use- 
ful. Twelve  (12)  cards,  8x14  inches,  printed  on  both 
sides,  best  6-ply  Railroad  Cardboard ;  colors.  Salmon 
and  Green  ;  best  book  ink ;  black  type,  bold  and  at- 
tra(5tive.  Read  with  ease  across  a  large  school  room . 
Price,  post-paid,  f  l.f  0  per  wt.  For  $2.25  all  three 
as  above,  to  any  address,  post-paid.  Address,  Tlie 
Pe&na.  Scliool  Journal,  T.ancMiteT,  Pa. 

S^ntl  Postal  Canl  for  Full  Contents  of  the  Four 
Numbers  (i,  2.  3  and  4)  of  the  Franklin  Square 
SoNQ  Collection,  Eight  Hundred  (Soo)  Favorite 
Songs  and  Hymns  for  School  and  Home  Enjoy- 
ment, to       s«u:p^  ^  Bxothex%  Kew  Tork. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


Courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  foUowing  subjects 
during  the'  summer  vacatioa  of  i8ft8 :— 13oUny,  Cheniistry, 
French,  German,  Geology,  History,  Phyiics,  Pnyxical  I'rain- 
ing,  'i'op<<eraphy.  For  information  apply  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  great  singing-book  for  schools,  etc. 
88  pages  of  rudiments  for  teacher  and  student. 
104  pages  of  songs,  glees,  rounds,  exercises, 
etc.  Single  copy,  by  mail,  50  cts. ;  by  ex- 
prets,  ^s.oo  per  doz. ;  $40  per  zoo.  J.  H. 
KURZENKN  ABE  &  SONS,  Hairisburg.  Pa. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SUPPLIES. 


School  Boards  may  order  from  the  office  of  the 
School  Journal,  at  publishers'  prices. 

The  District  Register, 

£y  Mail,  I5.00.    By  Express,  ^.50. 


Also,  School  Board  Supplies  in  general,  including 

BLANZ  OBSSS  BOOZS  ON  TBE  ASTTBEB 
OF  SCEOOL  nSTBICT. 

In  response  to  inquiries  which  we  have  received 
from  School  Officers  for  a  Book  of  convenient  size 
containing  Blank  Orders  upon  the  Treaau- 
rer,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank  Orders 
in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt  Book, 
Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Perfor- 
ated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  detached, 
at  the  low  price  of  XlVO  Dollars* 

No.  2.  The  same  Book  is  Printed  to 
Special  Order  in  crood  style  and  substan- 
tially bound,  with  Name  of  District  and 
County,  and  other  Blanks,  includincr 
Name  of  Treasurer,  if  desired.  Book 
Containinif  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3. 
Address, 

J.  P.  MoC  AfiKBTp  Zianoaster,  Pa. 


Vatole  of  Contents  Its  Best  AdTertlsement. 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection:  1  ^  ^«     4f| 

Tiro  Haadred  FaTorite  Songs  sad  Hynns,  for  Schools  and  Jlomesy  A'aneir  and  FlrMldO)  in  Eaoh  Book,  with  Maalo* 
fioloetod  bj  J.  P.  ■eCaskoj.   Eaok  Book,  184  pafes.   8amo  8lie  and  Shape  as  Harper's  Monthly  Haeaclno. 

ABIDB  WTTH  ME— All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee— Alas !  and  Did  My  Saviour  Bleed !— All  Together— Alpine  Horn- 
Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling— Annie  Laurie— As  a  Little  Child— As  Pants  the  Wearied  Hart— Auld  Lang  Sjme— 
Away !  Away !  (Massaniello)— Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly— Beside  the  Mill— Bird  Song— Bird  Let  Loose— Blossom  Time— 
IJlue  Bird— Blue  Bells  of  Scotland— Boat  Song— Bonnie  Doon— Bonnie  Charlie's  Now  Awa'- By  Cool  Siloam's  Shady 
Kill— Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night— Cherries  Rips— Chide  Mildly  the  Erring— Child's  Hymn— Christ  was  Born 
on  Christmas  Day— Christmas  Time  is  Come  Again— Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean— Come,  All  Ye  Faithful— Come, 
Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove— Come  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree— Come  with  the  Gipsy  Bride— Come,  Ye  Disconsolate— Comin' 
Thro*  the  Rye— Cradle  Hymn  :  Hush,  My  Babe— Cradle  Song :  Sleep,  Beloved,  Sleep— Cuckoo,  Cuckoo,  Welcome  Thy 
Song— Days  of  Summer  Glory— Deadly  Cup— Dearest  Spot— Deck  the  Hall  with  Boughs  of  Holly— Evening  Hymn- 
Even  Me— Fair  as  the  Morning— Fairy  Boy— Faithful  Little  Bird— Far  Away— Farewell,  O  Joyous,  Sunny  Grove- 
Farewell  to  the  Woods— Father,  Whatever  of  Earthly  Bliss—  First  Christmas  Gifts— Flag  ot  the  Free— Follow  Me,  Full 
of  Glee — Forever  and  Forever— Freedom's  Flag— Gaily  the  Troubadour— Geography  Song— Gentle  Words  and  Kindly 
Deeds— Glad  Christmas  Bells— God  Bless  Our  Native  Land— Go,  Forget  Me— Golden  Rule— Good  Cheer— Good  Night 
—Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  {ffrroid)— Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  (/%>/otsr)-.Hail,  Columbia,  Happy 
Land— He  Giveth  Sleep— Heirs  of  Unending  Life— Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days  are  Here— Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee?-— 
Home  of  the  Soul— Home,  Sweet  Home— How  Can  I  Leave  Thee  ?— How  Gentle  God's  Commands— How  Happy  is  the 
Child  Who  Hears- Hunting  Song— I'm  a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley— Ingleside— I  Would  Not  Live  Alway— Janet^s  Choice 
—Jerusalem,  My  Happy  Home-Jerusalem  the  Golden— Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul— Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee— 
John  Anderson,  My  To— Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas— Joys  That  We've  Tasted- Katy's  Letter— Kind  Wonfi  Can  Nevet 
Die— King  of  Love— Land  of  Memory— Land  o'  the  Leal— Last  Rose  of  Summer— Lead,  Kindly  Light— Let  Erin  Re- 
member tlie  Days  of  Old— Life  Let  Us  Cherish— LighUy  Row— Little  Birdie  in  the  Tree— Little  Brother,  Darling  Boy— 

LitUe  Drops  of  Wa* ' ' —  '^'  **~- ' ^ * '  — * '-  *••*-  '^■-  ^ •-  *^--    '  — *  - " —    '  —  "--  - 

Happiness— Love 


little  Drops  of  water— Longing  for  Spring- Long,  I«ong  Ago— Lord.in  this  Thy  Mercy's  Day— Lovely  Rose— Love,  Hope, 
Happiness— Love  Thy  Mother,  Little  One— Marseilles  Hymn— Melodies  of  Many  Lands— Meek  and  Lowly— Mcrrfly, 
Merrily  Greet  the  Mom— Mill  May— Mill-Wheel— Minstrel  Boy— Month  of  Apple  Blossom— Morning  Rea— Mother's 
Wish- Mower's  Song— Mountain  Maid's  Invitation— Music  on  the  Waves— My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands— National 
Hymn— Nearer,  My  God.  to  Thee— Near  the  Lake— O  Come,  Come  Away^Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night— Oh,  Gladly  Now 
We  Hail  Thee— O  Jesus,  Thou  Art  Standing— Old  Oaken  Bucket— Old  Cottage  Clock— Old  Familiar  Place— Old  Hun- 
dred, with  Doxology— Once  I  Saw  a  Sweet-Brier  Rose— Origin  of  Yankee  Doome— Our  Fatherland— Our  Flag  is  There— 
Oii-er  the  Water  to  Charlie— Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine— Polish  Maiden  Song— Polish  May  Song— Prayer  from  Frei- 
achutx- Remember  Thy  Creator  Now— Robin  Adair— Robin  Redbreast— Robinson  Crusoe— Rose  of  Allandale— Row 
Your  Boat  (Round)— Sabre  Song— Safe  Within  the  Vail— Saw  Ye  Never  in  the  Twilight  ?— Scenes  that  Are  Brightest— 
Silently  Falling  Snow— Silent  Night  I  Holy  Night !— Sing  Aiwa 3-s— Sing,  Gaily  Sing— Singing  in  the  Rain— Sing.  Thou 
Merry  Bird— Snow  Bird— Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day  (Ztoaii<r)— Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day  {DonizeUiy-Soh,  Soft 
Music  is  Stealing— Sons  of  Men.  Behold  from  Far— Sparkling  and  Bright— Speed  Away^Spider  and  the  Fly— Stat 
Spangled  Banner— Still,  Still  with  Thee— Strong  Lads  oT  Labor— Suaof  My  Soul— Sweet  Hour  ot  Prayer— Sweet  Saviour, 
Bless  Us  Ere  We  Go— Swinging 'Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree— The  Bell  Doth  Toll—  The  Farmer— The  Harp  that  Once 
thro'  Tara's  Halls— The  Heart  Bowed  Down— The  Hobby  Horse— The  Long  Years— The  Lord's  Prayer— The  Loreley 
—The  Mourner —The  Rose— The  Teetotalers  are  Coming— There  is  a  Happy  Land— There's  Music  in  the  Air— Thoughts 
of  Home  (Chant)— Those  Evening  Bells— Those  Endearing  Young  Charms— Twilight  is  Flailing— Twinkle,  Twinkle, 
Little  Star-Try,  Try  Again— Upidee :  "  Excelsior  "—Up  the  Hills  on  a  Bright  Sunny  Mom— Visions  of  Morning- 
Wake,  Wake  the  Morning— Wander  Staff— Watch  on  the  Rhine— Weep  for  the  Fallen— We  Have  Been  Friends  To- 
gether—We  Lay  Us  Calmly  Down  to  Sleep— Welcome  to  Morning— What  Can  the  Matter  Be?— What  Fairy-Like  Mu- 
sic—What I  Love  and  Hate,  John  Brown— What  Will  You  Do,  Love  ?— When  Shall  We  Meet  Again  ?— When  the  Day 
with  Rosy  Light— When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly— With  Glowing  Heart  I'd  Praise  Thee— Work  and  Play— Work, 
for  the  Night  is  Coming— Your  Mission.  [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music.]  Everything  Complete  on  its  own  Page. 

A  GLORY  GILDS  THE  SACRED  PAGE— All  Hall  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name— A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God— 
Jt\  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair— A  Soldier's  Life— AufWiedersehn— Away  to  School— Battle  Hymn  of  Republic— Bay 
of  Dublin— Beautiful  SpringTime— Beautiful  Venice— Bell  is  Rineing— Better  Wish— Beulah  Land— Birds  in  the  Wood- 
land—Blue Alsatian  Mountains— Blue-Eyed  Mary— Bounding  Billows— Brave  Old  Oak— Breathings  of  Spring— Brightly 
—Bright  Rosy  Morning— Broken  Ring— Brother  So  Fine->-But  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of  His  Own— By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves- 
Carrier  Dove— Cheer,  Boys^heer— Child  of  Earth  with  Golden  Hair— Clear  the  Way^Come  and  See  Me,  Mary  Ana 
—Columbia,  God  Preserve  Thee  Free— Come  Again— Come,  Cheerful  Companions— Come,  O  Come  With  Me— Come, 
Sing  Me  That  Sweet  Air  Again— Come,  Almighty  King— Come  with  Thy  Lute  to  the  Fountain— Coronation— Crown 
Him  with  Many  Crowns— Danube  River— Day  of  Wonder.  Day  of  Gladness— Days  of  Absence— Dress  a  Bad  Boy— Do 
They  Think  of  Me  at  Home  —Douglas,  Tender  and  True— Eileen  Achora— Evangeline— Ever  of  Thee — Fairy  Ring— Flee 


as  a  Bird— Float  Away— Plow  Gently,Sweet  Afton— FlyAway,  Pretty  Moth— From  Daysof  Old— From  Greenland's  Icy 
Mountains— Gently  Lead  Us— Golden  Shore— Golden  Smmbers  Kiss  Your  Eyes— Good-Bye— Good-Night— Guadalquiver 
— God  of  Our  Fathers— Hail  to  the  Brightness— Hail  to  the  Chief- Happy  Days  Gone  By— Hark !  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing— Hasten,  Sinner,  to  be  Wise— Hearts  and  Homes— He  Giveth  His  Beiovea Sleep— Herdsman's  Mountain  Home- 
Here  We  Stand— Hoe  Out  Your  Row— Holy  Bible,  Book  Divine— Home's  not  Merely  Four  Square  Walls— How  Softly 
Are  Glancing— Hunter's  Farewell— Hunter's  Song— I  Dream  cf  All  Things  Free— I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls— If 
,  Thou  Wert  By  My  Side— I'll  Do  My  Duty— I  Love  the  Merry  Sunshine— I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story— In  the  Starlight— I've 
Been  Roaming- Italian  Hymn— Jeannette  and  Jeannot— Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul— Joy  Bells  RingTo-day— Johnny  Sands 
—Joy  Walton  thyMorrow—JuaniU— Kathleen  Mavoumeen—KatyDarling— Kelvin  Grove— KilTamey— Kindred HearU 
—Let  Others  Dream— Life  Laid  Down— Light  in  the  Window— Little  Benny  was  Our  Darling— Little  Bird  on  the  Green 
Tree^Light  of  Other  Days— Lord,  with  Glowing  Heart— Love  and  Mirth— Love  Not— Love's  Youhg  Dream— Make  the 
Best  of  It— Make  Your  Mark— Marching  Song— Mary  of  Argyle— May  Queen— Merrily  Every  Bosom  Boundeth— Miller 
of  the  Dee— Music  Everywhere— My  Aln  Countrie— My  Mother's  Bible— My  Normandy— Nancy  Lee— Ninety  and  Nine 
—None  Can  Tell— Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God— Never  Say  Fail— Oh,  Could  Our  Thoughts— Oh,  Take  Me  Back  to 
SwiUerland- Old  Grimes— Old  Rosin  the  Bow— Old  Friends  and  Old  Times— Once  Again,  O  Blessed  Time— O  Sacred 
Head  Once  Wounded— Over  the  MounUin  Wave— Over  There— O  Ye  Tears^Praise  to  God— Pull  Away,  Brave  Boys— 
Pleyel's  Hymn— Quiet,  Lord,  My  Prowaixl  Heart— Red.  Red  Rose— Rejoice »  Rejoicel— Rock  of  Ages- Rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep-RoU  On,  Silver  Moon -Rise,  Crowned  with  Light— Rosy  Crown- Rosin  the  Bow-Row,  Row, 
Cheerily  Row-Russian  Driver's  Song— Russian  Hymn— Scarlet  Sarafen— Scotland's  Burning-Sea  Bird's  Song-See 
Where  the  Rising  Sun— Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River— ShelU  of  Ocean— Silence-Silver  Chimes— Smihng  May 
Comes  in  Play-Slumber  Song— Song  of  the  Brook— Song  of  Seven— Sound  Our  Voices  Long  and  Sweet— Speak  Gently— 
Spring,  Gentle  Spring-Stars  Trembling  o'er  T7s-Steal  Awav— Styrian  Land-Summer  Days  are  Coming— Sweet  and 
Low— Sweet  Song  Bird-Switzer's  Songof  Home— That  Day  the  World  Shall  See— That  Sweet  Story  of  Old— The  Chapel 
—The  Cuckoo— The  Echo-The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me— The  Lone  Weary  Day-The  Pearl  That  Worldlings  Covet— 1  he 
Mellow  Horn— Then  You'll  Remember  Me— Those  Evening  Bella— TT 

Magic  Spell -Time  Doth  Pass  Away— 'Tis  Lone  on  the  Waters— To' ,     .. 

Large— Troika.  Russian  Driver's  Song— True  Love  Can  Ne'er  Forget— Twickenham  Ferry- Vesper  Bell— Vesper  Hymn 
— Vnra  L' America— Wake,  for  the  Night  is  Flying— Warren's  Address— We'd  Better  Bidie  a  Wee— We  Have  Lived  and 
Loved  Together— What  is  Home  Without  a  Mother- When  SUrs  are  in  the  Quiet  Skies— When  the  Green  Leaves— 
WhHe  the  Days  are  Going  By— While  the  Morning  Bells  are  Ringing^When  You  and  I  were  Young— Where  are  the 
Friends  of  My  Youth- Whistle  and  Hoe— Why  Do  Summer  RoaesFade— Won't  You  Tell  Me  Why,  Robin?  [With  much 
general  readdag  matter  relating  to  Music-o  distinctive  feature.]  No  I-eaf  is  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymn. 

Paper,  50  Centseaeli  per  Gepy;  BMrds,  M  CeatseiMA  per  Copy  t  Cletli,  (l.OO  each  per  Copy. 

EABPE&  *  BB0THSR8  wiU  tend  the  above  ▼orki  by  man,  poiU«e  paid,  to  any  part  of  tbo 

Vnitod  Btatos  on  reoeiiit  of  piloo. 


-Three  Children  Sliding— Thy  Name  was  Once  the 
ro  the  Praise  of  Truth— To  Thy  Pastures  Fair  and 


LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

By  James  Elliot  Cabot.    With  a  fine  new  steel  Portrait.  2  vols.  12  mo,  gilt  top,  I3.50;  half  calf,  ^.00. 

Mr.  Henky  James,  whose  genius  in  criticism  is  not  less  than  in  fiction,  writes  as  follows  in  "  Macmillan*s 

Magazine  "  for  December : 

Mr,  Elliot  Cabot  has  made  a  very  interesting  contribution  to  a  class  of  books  of  which  our  literature^  more 
than  any  other,  offers  admirable  examples  :  he  has  given  us  a  biography  intelligently  and  carefully  composed. 
These  two  volumes  are  a  model  of  responsible  editing — /  use  thcU  term  because  they  consist  largely  of  letters 
and  extracts  from  letters. 

After  speaking  at  length  of  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Emerson,  he  uses  the  following  striking  paragraph  concern- 
ing his  works  and  bis  character : 

He  did  something  better  than  any  ont  else  :  he  had  a  particular  faculty ,  which  has  not  been  surpassed,  for 
speaking  to  the  soul  in  a  voice  of  direction  and  authority,  7  here  have  been  many  spiritual  voices,  appealing, 
consoling,  reassuring,  exhorting,  or  even  denouncing  and  terrijying,  but  none  has  had  just  that  firmness  and 
just  that  purity.  It  penetrates  further,  it  seems  to  go  back  to  the  roots  of  our  feelings,  to  where  conduct  and 
manhood  begin  ;  and,  moreotter,  to  us  to-day  there  is  something  in  it  that  says  that  it  is  connected  somehow  wiih 
the  virtue  of  the  world,  has  wrought  and  achieved,  lived  in  thousands  of  minds,  produced  a  mass  of  character 
and  life.  .  - 

EMERSON'S  WORKS. 

Riverside  Edition.     With  two  portraits.     In  eleven  volumes,  gilt  top.     Each  volume,  i2mo,  %l.^S  \  Ac  set, 
^19.25;  half  calf,  $33.00;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $35.00;  half  crushed  levant,  $44.00. 


1.  Nature,  Addresses,  and  Lectures  (formerly  known 
as  Miscellanies).     W.tb  Portrait. 

2.  Essays.     First  Senes. 

3.  £ssa)s.     Second  Series. 

4.  Kepiesentative  Men. 

5.  English  1  rails. 

6.  Conduct  of  Life. 


7.  Society  and  Solitude. 

8.  Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

9.  Poems.     With  Portrait. 

10.  Lectures  and  Biographical  sketches.     (A  new 

volume.) 

11.  Miscellanies.     (A  new  volume.) 


The  workmanship  of  this  elegantly  simple  edition  is  what  we  expect  from  the  taste  that  presides  over  the  Riverside  Press, — 
Neva  York  Evening  Pott. 

Little  Classic  Edition.  In  eleven  volumes.  The  arrangement  and  contents  of  the  volumes  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Riverside  Edition.  Each  volume,  i8mo,  ^1.25 ;  the  set,  in  box,  J13.75  ;  in  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  ^25.00;  in  tree  calf,  135,00. 

Heartsease  and  Rue. 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  James  Russell  Lowell.    With  a  fine  steel  portrait.    Beautifully  printed  and 

tastefully  bound.     $1.25.  «^ 

This  volume  contains  many  new  poems  never  before  printed  ;  also  most  of  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Low- 
ell during  the  last  twelve  years,  with  some  written  earlier  but  not  included  in  the  volumes  then  published. 


History  of  Prussia  under  Fred- 
eric the  Great. 

By  Herbert  Tuttle,  Professor  in  Cornell  University. 
With  maps.  In  two  volumes,  crown  octavo,  gilt 
top,  ^1^4.50. 

Professor  Tuttle  continues  in  these  volumes  the  admirable  work 
begun  in  his  previous  volume,  "The  History  of  Prussia  to  the 
Accession  of  Frederic  the  Great/'  which  has  received  hearty 
commendation  from  the  most  competent  American,  German,  and 
Enghsh  authorities. 


Substance  and  Show 

And  other  Lectures.  By  Thomas  Starr  King 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.  New  Edition,  price  reduced  from 
|2.ooto  ^1.50. 

Twelve  of  the  wisest,  most  eloquent  and  inspiring  lectures 
ever  given  to  the  American  public. 


*^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Send  by  maily  postpaid,  on  receipt  0/ price  by  the  pub- 
lishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


JIaticnal  ^Iducational  y\.ssociation. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  JULY  17  to  20, 1888, 


AT 


San  Francisco,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RAILWAY  AND  HOTEL  BATES. 

The  undersigned,  Directors  of  the  National  Education  Association,  having  been  consti- 
tuted a  oonunittee  to  arrange  for  transportation  from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  make  the  following  announcement : 

1.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  designated  as  the  point  at  which  the  tourists  of  the  territory 
named  are  advised  to  gather. 

2.  The  Route  designated  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  over  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western BaUway  to  Council  Bluffs,  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Denyer 
and  Ogden,  including  Salt  Lake  City,  and  return  from  Ogden,  the  Central  Pacific  Bailway, 
from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco. 

3.  The  Initial  Lines,  from  starting  points  to  Chicago,  will  not  be  named  by  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  but  the  several  directors  may  make  such  arrangements  as  may  best  suit  their 
respective  localities. 

4.  On  the  Betum  Trip  tourists  may  choose  any  of  the  lines  west  of  the  Missouri 
river;  Provided^  that  in  case  the  northern  route  is  selected,  an  additional  charge  of 
J 1 5. 00  will  be  made  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland.  This  liberty  of  choice  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  initial  lines. 

5.  The  Bailway  Bates  are  one  fare  for  the  round- trip,  to  which  will  be  added  in  every 
case  the  membership  fee  of  the  Association,  |2.oo.  Children  from  five  to  twelve  years, 
half  fare.  The  rates  now  quoted  from  several  •leading  points,  including  membership  fee, 
are:  Jersey  City,  $99.75.  Newark,  $93.60.  Trenton,  $92.10.  Philadelphia,  $91.80.  Lan- 
caster, $89.58.  Harrisbnrg,  $88.50.  Willcsbarre,  $91.S0.  Williamsport,  $91.25.  Altoona, 
$88.50.   Pittsburgh,  $86.00.   Wilmington,  $91.80.    Baltimore,  $88.50.    Washington,  $88.50. 

6.  The  Hotel  Bates  in  San  Francisco,  offered  by  thirty  hotels  on  the  American 
plan,  range  from  ^1.50  to  ^4.00  per  day,  ^cording  to  location  of  rooms.  Good  rooms 
without  board  may  be  had  in  hotels  for  from  50  cents  to  |i.oo  per  day.  Board  and  lodg- 
ing in  private  houses  may  be  had  at  |i.oo  per  day.  Rooms  may  be  secured  in  private 
houses,  and  meals  obtained  at  restaurants.  "ITiere  is  no  city  in  America  in  which  there 
are  so  many  first-class  restaurants  at  popular  prices  as  in  San  Francisco." 

7.  First-class  Sleeping  Car  Bates,  for  double  berth,  from  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
or  Baltimore,  to  Chicago,  I5.00;  from  Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs,  ^2.50;  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  San  Francisco,  ^13.00;  From  Council  Bluffs  organized  parties  may  secure  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway's  New  Family  Sleeping  Cars  free  of  charge.  These  cars  were  built 
this  season  in  the  Pullman  shops  and  are  handsome  and  comfortable,  and  will  be  furnished 
with  new  mattresses,  curtains,  and  carpets,  never  before  used^  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed 
$2.00  for  each  person.  They  may  be  occupied  during  stops  en  route  to  San  Francisco, 
thus  saving  Hotel  Charges. 

8.  The  Union  Pacific  Bailway  will  reduce  the  charge  of  Meals  from  75  to  50  cents  at 

(SEE  NEXT  PAGE.) 
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all  points  on  its  line,  to  teachers  going  westward  in  parties,  or  to  individuals  showing  cer- 
tificates of  membership  on  the  return. 

9.  All  persons  who  desire  to  make  this  trip  are  requested  to  send  Their  Names  to  the 
nearest  8f  the  undersigned  directors,  stating  clearly  whether  they  desire  to  join  a  party  in  a 
''  family  sleeping  car,"  and  whether  they  wish  a  room  alone  or  a  room  with  board  engaged 
for  them,  and  at  what  rate.     Arrangements  for  parties  and  excursions  to  start  not  later  than 

July  7th  are  being  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  will  be  announced  hereafter,  with  full 
tinerary  and  schedule  of  trains. 


NOTES. 


Tickets  of  good  going  from  June  13th  to  July  17th ;  good  returning  for  Ninety  Days 
from  date  of  purchase.  Choice  of  return  route  must  be  made  and  tickets  must  be  ex- 
changed at  Council  Bluffs  on  the  westward  trip.  Thoss  so  desiring  may  select  the 
Denrer  and  Bio  Grande  Railroad  (narrow  gauge)  between  Denver  and  Ogden,  either  going  or  returning. 
Stops  may  be  made  at  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  Side  trips 
at  reduced  rates  may  be  made  from  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco.  The  Union 
Pacifle  offers  free  to  persons  holding  tickets  over  its  line  to  Ogden,  an  excursion  from  Denver  te  Idaho 
Springs  and  return,  and  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Garfield  Beach  and  return.  Persons  returning  by  the  northern 
route  may  reach  Portland  by  sea  or  by  rail  (at  an  expense  of  ^15.00),  and  thence  have  the  choice  of  three  lines, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  trip  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  may  be  made  by  steamer  without  extra  charge  from  Portland ;  at  The  Dalles  parties  taking  the 
eastbound  train.  The  Yellowstone  Park  may  be  reached  from  either  the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Nox^em 
Pacific.  The  Shoshone  Falls  (45  feet  higher  than  Niagara)  may  be  visited  from  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  The 
ChieagO  und  Northwestern  Railway  ticket  allows  return  tna  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City,  or  St  Paul. 
The  Directors  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylranla  have  named  the  PennsylTaia  Railroad  as  their  route 
to  Chicago. 

Wr  earnestly  request  the  co-operation  of  teachers^  and  others  interested  in  this  excursion,  in  order  that 
our  respective  States  may  send  united  delegations  to  be  met  by  the  Reception  Committee,  with  which  Cal- 
ifornia will  welcome  the  delegations  from  ttie  East.  Respectfully, 

J".  IF.  SOLCOMBJEf  Chairman,  Washington,  I>.  C,  JS.  O.  ZTTB,  Miller sville,,  Penna, 

GJEO.  H.  STOUT,  3331  Chestnut  St.,  rhiladelphia,  JOSEPH  CLABK,  Newark,  Jf.  JT. 

JO.  W.  MARLAy,  Wilmington,  J>el.  SENRT  A.  WISE,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Z.  BICJSABDS,  Washington,  J>.  C. 


1888 

DR,  W,  R.  HARPER,  OP  YALE,  PRINOIPAL, 

JC7X.Y  S  '  ikXTC^.  IS  1888. 

Thirty  Professors  from  the  first  American  Colleges. 


THE  VERY 

BEST 

PROFESSORS. 


UNRIVALLED 

FOR 

TEACHERS. 


ALL  SUBJECTS 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE  COURSE. 


1.  A  beautiful  summer  home,  rest,  recreation. 

2.  Systematic  study  under  great  teachers. 

3.  Preparation  for  advancement  in  the  professions. 

4.  Admission  to  the  TEACHERS'  RETREAT,  (a  great  Normal  Institute),  the  SCHOOL  OF  ENG- 
LISH BIBLE  (a  popular  Theological  Seminary),  and  the  unrivalled  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEM- 
BLY— ^its  music,  lectures,  entertainments,  Sunday-school  training. 

5.  All  this — with  board — ^at  a  cost  within  reach  of  all. 

For  fuller  information,  address 

BSaiSTRAR  CHAUTAUQUA  OOLLBQB, 
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I  Jiave  read  with  deep  interest  and  much  care  **  Geography  Teaching  with 
Sand  Modeling, ''  by  Mr.  Alex.  E.  Frye.  Of  all  the  books  on  the  subject  of  teach' 
ing  Geography  that  I  have  read,  tliis  is  in  comparably  tlie  ablest  and  best.  It 
hears  on  every  page  the  evidence  of  dear  atid  mature  thoughts  and  will  be  a  rich 
tnine  of  new  ideas  to  teachers.  Mr.  Frye  has  done  much  original  thinking  on  this  subject,  and  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  educational  literature. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet, 

Supt.  Sohools,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Our  Jlew  pooks. 


BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Numbers — Printed  on  beautiful  paper.  Elegantly  illustrated.  Admir- 
ably graded.  Cheap  as  the  cheapest.  Better  than  any  other  you  have 
seen. 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Two  Books.  Numerous  elegant  illustrations;  clear,  distinct^  handsomely 
colored  maps;  Copious  foot-notes.  Bound  in  Cloth.  Popular  every- 
where. 

BARNES'  HISTORIES. 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  standard  publication 
on  this  subject  for  years.  Has  a  larger  sale  than  any  similar  publica- 
tion. Examine  carefully  our  Primary  History  of  the  United  States — an 
elegant  little  volume;  also  our  General  History. 

BARNES'  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Short  Studies  in  English.  A  rational,  intelligible  method  of  learning  to  write 
the  English  sentence^ — by  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  Beautifully  illustrated, 
and  containing  elegant  models  in  script  for  copying. 

BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

Full  courses  in  Freehand,  Mechanical,  Perspective  and  Orthographic  Projec- 
tion. 

FICKLIN'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Two  Books.  Full  of  brief,  practical  solutions;  concise  rules  ;  an  abundance 
of  examples  for  practice. 

STEELE'S  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

The  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Zoology  have  just  been  revised 
(1888.) 


For  Specimen  pages  of  the  abore  books,  introductory  terms,  etc.,  address, 

M,  a  B^BMES  &  €©., 

263  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  Ill  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

Or  A.  P.  Flint,  1026  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TSE 


Official  Jloute! 


The  Transportation  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Asao- 

ciation  have  published  a  circular  announcing  the 

¥MJ0M  PACIFIC  RMLWAY 

AS    THEIR    CHOICE    OF   ROUTES. 

Teachers  and  all  others  will  remember  that  this  means  very  much,  for  your  Committee 
have  taken  three  months  to  consider  the  merits  of  all  the  different  lines. 

This  route  offers  Free  Family  Sleeping  Cars.  You  can  stop  over  at  Salt 
Lake  and  Denver  urtthotU  extra  charge.      It  is  broad  gauge  all  the  way  to 

Buns  through  cars  without  change,  passing  through  Nebraska,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  oflfering 

the  greatest  attractions  to  the  tourist. 

Teachers  desirous  of  returning  via  Portland  can  go  there  from  San  Francisco,  either 
via  boat  (O.  R.  &  N.  Co.)  or  overland,  via  '*  Mount  Shasta  Route,"  going  from  Portland 
east  via  the  O.  R.  &  N.  Co.  and  **  Oregon  Short  Line,"  with  the  choice  of  a  rail  or  boat 
ride  on  the  Columbia  River  between  Portland  and  The  Dalles,  thence  through  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory,  and  Idaho,  to  the  Missouri  River,  passing  near  Shoshone  Falls  of 
the  great  Snake  River  (forty-five  feet  higher  than  Niagara  Falls) ;  Soda  Springs,  the  Sani- 
tarium of  the  West ;  Salt  Lake  City,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mormon  Church ;  and  Gar- 
field Beach,  on  the  Dead  Sea  of  America,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the  finest  bathing  in 
the  world  can  be  enjoyed.     Remember,  this  is  the  only  real  sand  beach  on  Salt  Lake. 

You  can  also  pass  through  and  visit  Denver,  the  Queen  City  of  the  mountains  and 
capital  of  Colorado,  the  Centennial  State. 

Parties  wishing  the  exclusive  use  of  a  car,  will  be  furnished  one  of  our  family  sleepers 
free. 

For  information  regarding  rates,  routes,  daily  excursions,  etc.,  apply  to 


E.  I^  LOHAX, 


J.  S.  TEBBETS, 


A.  O.  P.  4b  T.  A., 


G.  P.  4b  T.  A., 


OSIAHA,   NHBRA8KA. 


R.  TENBROECK,       H.  E.  PASSAVANT, 

Genl.  East.  Agt.,  T.  F.  &.  P.  A., 

287  Broadway,  215  Wood  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  PITTSBURG,  PA., 


T.  P.  VAILLE, 

T.  P.  A., 

133  S.  4th  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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A  MONTHLY  MAQAZINB, 

DBVOTKD  TO  THE  ART  OP  IN8TRUCTIOH. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Editor, 

F<»r  iwtntyy*art  Principal  o/tkt  English  and  CUuncal 
School,  Prcvtdtnct,  R.  I. 

Odr  Field  is  Thb  Commom  School.  Ths  Aim  of  this 
Magazine  is  to  present  regular  and  systematic  instruction  m  the 
nuthod*  of  teaching  all  branches  of  common  school  study. 

'l*he  subjects  now  under  treatment  in  copyrighted  »enes  are : 
«8€H00l^B00M  WOBK-HOW-WHt,"  by  N  A.  Cal- 
kins.  LL.D.,  Ass't  Superintendent  of  SchooU,  New  York  City; 
<<  METHODS  OF  TBiCHIICG  ARITHMETIC  IIJ  PRIMittl 
KrHOOfjR.*'  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  Boston 
No^al  SchoSf:  "THE  HISTORJ  OF  OCR  CpUSTRT: 
HOW  TO  TEiCH  IT/»  by  William  A.  Mowry  :  «  LiK«UiC.E 
L&SOHS  AND  ExVrCIRES,"  by  L  W.  Russdl,  A  My 
Principal  Bridgham  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  *;MkTH0D8 
IN  ©KOOBAPHT,"  by  Dr.  Dunton  and  Miss  L.  T.  Mosm, 
Head  Master  and  First  Assistant  of  the  Boston  NorroaJ  bchool ; 
<*  DRAWING  IN  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  ' 
b?  Walter  S.  Perry,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Miscel- 
laneous Articles.  The  Study  of  Synonyms.  Examination  Ques- 
tions, Editoiials,  and  Book  Notices  each  month.  The  ^part- 
ment  ••  Happy  Hours,"  containing  selecuons  for  Friday 
afternoon  exercises,  is  a  regular  feature.  ^     j  r 

Terms,  Sx  .00  a  year.  15  centt  single  number.  Send  for  sam- 
ple copy. 

EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
William  A.  Mowry,  Pres.     50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
ALFRBD  A.  HORN,  Tork,  Pa.,  Manager  Penna. 
Agency.    Address  nearest  office.  xo-4 


"Half-a-Pozen  Copies." 

In  households  where  young:  folks  freauently  meet 
in  the  evening,  and,  after  other  entertainments 
have  lost  their  charm,  indulge  in  some  vocal  mu- 
sic, half-a-dozen  copies  of  the  ••Franklin  Sou arb 
80NO  CoLLKCTiON^'  would  bc  Very  much  appre- 
ciated. We  can  honestly  recommend  the  dooIc. 
__^__^_^        Evening  Post. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  for  these 
coUedtions  of  the  World's  Favorite 
Songs  and  Hymns,  to  assert  that  few 
agencies  in  this  country  are  doing  a 
better  work  for  the  public  than  the 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE  # 
#  SONG  COLLECTION 

in  spreading  abroad,  increasing  and 
deepening  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Vocal  Music  at  home  and  in  schools. 
Its  influence  is  felt  very  widely,  and 
the  publishers  are  glad  to  know  that 
it  is  so  generally  approved  in  every 
locality  where  it  is  known  and  used. 

Four  N08.  each  containing  200  Songs  and  Hymns 
on  184  pages— making  800  in  all— have  thus  far 
been  issued.  Prices,  post-paid  to  any  address: 
Pa^r,tHi.  ewh;  ioSds,  «0  cts.;  CloU,  $1.00. 
4^8end  postal  card  for  full  contents.  Sold  by  all 
Booksellers,  at  the  Music  Stores  or  News  Stands, 
or  may  be  ordered  by  mail  direA  from  the  Publish- 
ers,      Haxper  ft  Bxot2im»,  ZTaw  Tork. 


MUSIC 


AT 


-       SIGHT 


The  great  singfng-book  for  schools,  etc. 
88  pages  of  rudiments  for  teacher  and  student. 
204  pages  of  songs,  gtees,  rounds,  exercises, 
etc.  Single  copy,  by  mail,  50  cts. ;  by  ex- 
press, I5.00  per  doz. ;  S40  per  xoo.  J.  H. 
KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  Hamsburg,  P*. 


MUSIC  FOR  FLOWER  TIME. 

Of  the  3,000,000  Sheets  of  Music  which  are  in  onr 
stock,  very  many  arc  appropriate  to  sing  and  to  play, 
not  only  (tra-la)  among  the  spring  flowers,  but 
throughout  the  open  air  season,  with  its  festivals,  con- 
ventions and  concerts.  Consult  catalogues,  or  find  the 
*♦  Ditson  &  Co."  music  in  any  respectable  music  store. 

Sunday-School  Assemblies 

should  examine  and  use 

CMULDRBUnS  DIADEM  (30  cts.)  Abbey  &  Hunger,  or 
SOHGB  OF  PROSnSlB  (35  cu.)  Hoffman  &  Tenney,  or 
BONO  l¥ORSHIP  (35  cts.)   Emerson  &  Sberwin— or  as 

Praise  Heeting  Books, 

VOICBS  OF  PRAISB  (40  cts.)  Hutchins,  or 

NBM^  SPIRITUAL!  BONChi  (35  cts.)  Hoffman  &  Ten. 

ney. 

School  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Summer  Schools 

will  examine  the  new  .    „  ^— „-   ,^  » 

BONOS  AND  GAMES  FOR  lilTTIiB  ONBB  (|«), 

Jenks,  or  for  Common  Schools,  UNITED    VOICES  (50 

Jems),  Emcreon,  or  for  high  Schools,  ROYAXi  SINGER 
(60  cts  )  Emerson. 

ICusical  Conyentions 

will  examine  or  sing  from  Emerson's 
JEHOVAH'S  PRAISE  rti),  or  his 
CONCEBT  SEI<ECTION8  (|x),  from  Zerrahn's 
APOGRAPH  ($1),  or  Tenney's 
AMERICAN  MAI<E  CHOIR  {$1), 
Send  for  Usts  and  Deaoriptfona. 

Anr  Book  MmUed  for  RetsUl  Price. 
Liberal  diaeount  for  quantttle*. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H,  Ditson  &  Co., 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  BEST 

INVESTMENT 

for  tl&e  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Profes> 
slonal  or  Public  library,  {s  a 

copy  of  the  latest  Issae  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 


Besides  many  other  yaloable  feaiurea,  it  oontaios 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Worda,  9000  EngnTings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  tfie  World 

locating  and  describing  25,000  Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

9000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illastr»> 
tions  than  any  other  American  Dictionary 

WEBSTER  IS  THE  STAIiDABD 

Authority  in  the  Gov't  Printing  Office,  and  with 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and 
by  the  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

ninstrated  Pamphlet  sent  ft^e. 
G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  k  CO.,  Pub'rs,  SpHngfield, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Church*-*, 
:hool  a,  Fire  Al*nnB,Fanns,  eto.   FU  LL  ^ 

arrIhtkd.  -  ■  •  «- 


CsUlogne  ssnk  Free. 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT,  Ciaeiaoali.  O 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  the  Onited  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  £fiicts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  snudl  i6mo,  in 
(ull  cloth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMEIITIIL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefiilly 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  * 'Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  clotL 
25  cents. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

SiaU  Normal  School,  MiUortvOU,  Poumm.  . 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  most  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyts's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  S4  cents. 
Blanks  k>r  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


Ha^emaHeaf  ]p|or^8. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prop.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,«-one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 

Unloa  Prlnuurr  AriOunotle 95  eta. 

Union  OompiAto  ArlUuneUo V8  eta. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indi^nsable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  oi  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  ne^ds  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.     Price  as  follows : 

Brooka'a  Mevr  Prlnuirj  Arltlunetlo 91  eta. 

Brooka's  Filomon  tavy  Arltlunetio 41  ota. 

Brooka's  Hew  Mental  Arlthmetlo 31  eta 

Brooka>a  Vevr  Written  Arltlmietle 80  eta. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared,— 

Hlglfter  Aritlunetle»  for  hm  in  con«get,etc 91.19 

BroolU>B  AlfelMmy  complete l.OA 

Brooka'a  Geometvy  and  THgonometrjr 1.0ft 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brookg>B  PkllosopMy  of  Aritlunetto. . . . 

Brooka's  Mental  PkUoeoplijr 

Brooka'a  MetModa  of  Teaefctng 


XMk 


The  UnderHgned  are  also  Publishers  of  many  other  Valuable  Ed 
cational  Works,  a/mong  whieh  are,— 

WESTLAKE'S  C.  8.  LITERATURE.  50  cts. 
WE8TLAKE'8  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTER8,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finiahing  term 


in  schooU 

LYTE'8  8CH00L  80NQ  BOOK*  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  ORAWINQ. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'8  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  3! cts. 
FEWSMITH'8  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  socte. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHlLOSOPHYi^.oS. 
New  Edition  containing  ktest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  &c 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE! 63 ceBttaiidSt.a5. 
SHEPPARO'S  U.  8.  CONSTITUTION,  «3  ctaH  aad 

11.05. 
PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P«i«tof6M«pt.  lisoa- 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

(liATB  SOl/^BRy  POTTS  A^  CO.) 

No.  530  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


Courses  of  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  fonowincr  subjects 
during^    •^  -    — .      -. 

Frencl 

ing.  Topography, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass^ 


EUROPE  SEASON 

13,000  MILES,  96  DAYS 

of  FOREIGN  TBATSl.,  Inclodlng  the  principal 
5)oantrie«jjC^pit«l«,  Sights  and  lioenes.   AU 

* '  -""  *^otel8  first  class.    AU  expenses  included. 

EI«ECT.  Fullest  enioyment  and  profit, 
t  economy  of  time  and  money.  Absolute 
n  care.   Good  management  and  IntelU* 


travel  and  hotels  first  class. 
PARTY  S£I«ECT. 

with  irre^tett  e* 

freedom  from  care,   tiood  management' and  Intelll* 

gent  conductors.   Send  ibr  circulars  fl-ee. 


Toiara  of  96  Dmy,  80  IDmjm  and  65  Days. 

£«•  ToaiJe«,  Franklin  Square,  Boston.  7-a 


800 


3ONG8 10  HYMNS 
Four  Books,  ^2.00, 

'*  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
'The  Pranrlin  Squarb  Sono  Collbctxon.' and 
Was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  so  much  so  that  I 
told  the  merchant  he  migrht  order  for  me  the  other 
numbers,  he  having  but  No.  2  on  hand,  that  I  would 
run  the  nsk  of  being  cheated  if  they  were  equally 
good.  He  ordered  them  and  I  have  looked  them 
over,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  before  been 
BO  well  pleased  with  four  music  books.  If  I  could 
not  replace  them  I  would  not  take  $a.oo  apiece  for 
them.  I  find  among  them  many  old  favorites. 
Some  of  them  I  have  known,  tunes  ftnd  words, 
since  childhood,  but  never  before  saw  the  music.'* 
—Mr.  H.  Hoover^  Jacksonville^  Ills.,  Sept.  isi,  1887. 

No  page  is  turned  in  any  one  of  the  Pour  Nnm« 
bers,  to  complete  any  song  or  hymn  found  in  the 

FbANHLIN  9QI7ABI^ 

^ — I — 44^  % 

The  four  numbers  are  uniform  In  size  (184  RagM,) 
price,  60  eents  eaeh,  Cloth,  $1.06,  and  in  vane^ 
and  charadter  of  contents,  each  number  containing 
aoo  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  for  Schools  ana 
Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside.  Address  the  Pub- 
lishers,      HABPSB  k  BB0THEB8,  New  York. 


1.  The  FMiaflsrlvaxLia  School  Jonnud. 
Thirty-Sixth  Volume.  Official  Organ  Department 
Public  Instrudtion.  Five  Hundred  (600)  large 
double-column  octavo  pages.  Twelve  (12)  Numbers 
to  the  volume,  $1.60  per  3rear.  Special  rates  to 
Clubs.    Dr.  K.  E.  Hiobee,  State  Supt.,  Editor. 

2.  Music  Sappl«in«nt  ITo.  16  to  tlio 
Journal,  (for  1887-8,)  for  use  in  Institutes  and 
Schools— 16  Songs  and  Hymns  with  Music  in  four 
parts,  and  26  songs  and  hymns— the  words  onl>r-> 
price,  10  cts.  per  copy,  2ocopies  for  $1.20,  post-paid. 

3.  Tlio  ria-ncftBtwr  School  Mottooa,  of 
which  more  than  6,000  sets  have  been  sold.  New 
Plates.  New  Type.  They  contain  Thirty  (60)  Mot- 
toes and  the  lord's  Prayer.  Ornamental  and  Use- 
ful. Twelve  (12)  cards,  8x14  inches,  printed  on  both 
aides,  best  6-ply  Railroad  Cardboard ;  colors,  Salmon 
and  Green ;  best  book  ink ;  black  t>'pe,  bold  and  at- 
tra<5tlve.  Read  with  ease  across  a  large  school  room . 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.10  per  set.  For  92.26  all  three 
as  above,  to  any  address,  post-paid.  Address,  Tho 
Panna.  School  Jouznal,  Tiaficastar,  Fa. 

Bend  Postal  Card  for  Full  Contents  of  the  Four 
Numbers  (i,  2,  3  and  4)  of  the  Franklin  Square 
Song  Collection,  Bight  Hundred  (800)  Favorite 
Songs  and  Hymns  for  School  and  Home  Enjoy- 
ment, to 


Bazp«r  6t  Brothaam,  Vfmvr  Toxk. 


JOHN  F.  BTRATTOX'S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


•  Capt.  Jcnki," 

*  Mascot/' 


"  Pinafore," 
"Tony  Pastor," 


SILVBX    RBBD.' 


JOHN  F.  STRATTOH'S 

R07AL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 


"  Duchess" 
"Prinicssin" 


"Konigin" 
"Sultana" 


"Emp 
•'Golden" 


Importer  and  Wholetale  I>ealer  in  ail  Hinds  of 
HARMOmCAS  AND  GRNRRAL 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISi:, 

40  Maiden  I«ane,  Neir  Torfeu 


SCHOOL  eOAHD  SUPPLIES. 


School  Boards  may  order  from  the  office  of  the 
School  Journal,  at  publishers'  prices, 

The  District  Hegister, 

Ey  Mail,  I5.00.    3y  Express,  I4.50. 


Also,  School  Board  Supplies  in  general,  including 

BLANZ  OSDEB  BOOZS  ON  TBE  ASUSSB 
OF  SCHOOL  DISTBICT. 

In  response  to  inquiries  which  we  have  received 
from  School  Officers  for  a.  Book  of  convenient  size 
containing  Blank  Orders  upon  the  Treasu- 
rer, we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank  Orders 
in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt  Book, 
Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Perfor- 
ated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  detached, 
at  the  low  price  of  X^WO  Dollars. 

No.  2.  The  same  Book  is  Printed  to 
Special  Order  in  crood  style  and  substan- 
tially bound,  with  Name  of  District  and 
County,  and  other  Blanks,  inoludinff 
Name  of  Treasurer,  if  desired.  Book 
OontaininfiT  Three  Hundred  Orders,     8. 

Address, 

J.  F.  McCASZB?,  lAncaster,  Pa. 

8BND  POSXALr  CARD 

For  full  contents  of  the  Four  Numbers  of  the  Praalclin 
Square  Sous  Collection,  800  FaTorite  Songs  and  Hymns, 
^lARPKR  4b  BROTHBRS,  New  York. 


8 


^  secretaries  of  School  poards. 

Will  the  Secretary  transmit  witliout  delay,  to  his  County  Superintendent  the 

Organization  of  the  New  Board, 

so  tliat  the  copy  of  The  Journal  ox^tx^di  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  his 
address  for  the  use  of  the  Board  may  be  mailed  promptly  with  the  July  issue,  the  first 
number  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Volume  ? 

WarranJtS  will  be  issued  for  the  payment  of  the  State  Appropriation  for  1888, 
ONLY  after  the  full  organization  of  the  Board  is  officially  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  to  the  County  Superintendent ,  and  through  him  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  Harrisburg,  These  warrants  will  be  issued  strictly  in  the  order  in  which  the 
Reports  are  received  from  County  Superintendents,  hence  the  importance  of  prompt  reports 
from  Secretary  to  Superintendent.     Those  Districts  that  come  first  will  be  first  served. 

mrOl  tlio  8«eretanr  alto  please  call  the  attention  of  his  fellow  members  to  the  &ct  that  the  Board  may  subscribe  for  TIm 
^ovurmal  at  the  coat  olthe  Dutrict?  This,  it  is  believed,  may  be  done  with  profit  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  District, 
and  Th«  B«slaual»K  of  the  Volume  to  Um  B€«t  Tim*  to  SubMribe. 


More  jyirectOTS  than  Teachers  now  read  The  Journal^  and  in  consequence  it 
feels  bound  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power,  pro- 
viding matter  interesting  and  profitable  to  themselves  personally,  no  less  than  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  public  officials.  The  only  peculiar  part  of  our  American  system  of  education  is 
the  large  powers  entrusted  to  our  local  Boards  of  School  Directors.  With  this  feature  it 
succeeds  or  fails.  It  is  its  life.  More  than  ever  let  us  give  it  better  light  and  truer  life, 
let  us  broaden  and  strengthen  it,  and  show  to  the  world  that  a  people  can  manage  their 
own  schools.  To  this  work  The  Journal  \%  pledged,  and  it  asks  the  generous  support  of 
those  whose  hands  it  would  strengthen. 

THE  BOARDS  of  PottsviUe*  Ashland,  Erie,  Lancaster,  South  Easton,  Milton,  McKees- 
poit,%  Danville,  Lewisburg,  Mprdersburg,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Shamokin,  Pottstown,  Shenandoah, 
Meadville,  Altoona,  Newville,  Middletown,  Edinboro,  Titusville,  Columbia,  Catasauqua,  Hun- 
ting^don,  Bradford,  Jenkintown,  Lansdale,  Latrobe,  Sewickley,  Lehighton,  Mauch  Chunk,  Ber- 
wick, North  East,  Bristol,  Coatesville,  Pittston,  Strasburg,  Minersville,  Port  Carbon,  Sunbury, 
Mahanoy  City,  Johnstown,  Bellefonte,  Mifflinburg,  Blossburg,  Selinsgrove,  Waynesboro,  Har- 
ford, Lykens,  Steelton,  Spring  City,  Elisabethtown,  Wrightsville,  Darby,  Spring  Garden,  Hum- 
nelstown,  Mechanicsburg,  Sharpsburg,  Saegertown,  and  other  town«,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  some 
Pour  Hundred  or  more  School  Districts  in  the  various  counties,  have  been  on  our  mailing  list  during  the 
past  year.  We  hope  largely  to,  increase  this  list  of  Subscribers  on  the  New  Volume  by  making  The  Journal 
valuable  to  Directors  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties;  and  we  shall  he  grateful  if  Secretaries  will 
,  call  the  attention  of  their  Boards  to  this  matter,  ordering  The  Journal  zi  once,  with  name  and  post-office  ad- 
dress of  each  member.  This  pronf pt  order  is  especially  desirable  where  the  Board  is  renewing  subscription, 
as  the  names  do  not  then  have  to  be  removed  from  our  printed  mailing  list,  thus  avoiding  the  risk  of  mistakes 
from  distributing  and  resetting  the  type.  Our  Mailing  List  has  been  wholly  reset  in  laiger  type,  and  post-office 
officials  pronounce  it  the  best  they  have  ever  seen. 

DIRECTORS  ALIVE  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK.— The  Tradesman,  Mann&cmrer, 
Mechanic,  or  Profesrional  man,  who  wishes  to  know  what  is  doing  in  his  special  field  of  labor,  reads  the  news- 
papers or  journals  that  are  published  in  the  interest  of  his  specialty,  and  thus  acquires  new  ideas  in  regard  to 
It,  and  keeps  himself  abreast  of  the  times.  The  Educational  Work  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  those 
in  charge  of  this  important  interest — whether  Teachers  or  Directors — should  get  ideas  from  every  quarter 
where  Oiey  are  to  be  had.  What,  therefore,  The  Scientific  American  is  to  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic, 
Hie  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  to  the  School  Directors  and  School  Teachers  in  the  Keystone  State. 
Nearly  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Directors  throughout  the  State  received  The  Journal  monthly  during  the 
year  just  closed.  There  was  no  county  in  the  State  that  did  not  have  a  greater  or  less  number  of  its  Direc- 
tors enrolled  during  the  year,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  has  been  worth  far  more  than  it  has  cost  to  every 
county  in  Pennsylvania.  Ocr  hearty  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  our  friends  and  patrons  of  the  School  Boards. 
We  shall  try  to  make  it  «o  interesting  and  profitable  to  them  that  they  will  not  to  be  willing  to  do 
without  it.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Superintendents  and  Leading  Educators  that  if  read  by  all  our 
School  Directors  and  Teachers,  the  whole  work  of  Education  among  us  would  be  rendered  xpore 
efficient. 

Please  remit  funds  by  Draft,  Money- Order,  or  Registered  Letter.  When  money  is  enclosed,  please 
have  letters  registered.  All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  when  requested  to  do  so.  The 
Registry  fee  is  only  ten  cents.  9^ A  Receipt  will  in  all  cases  be  sent  for  use  of  Treasurer  in  making 
«p  hii  account.  Address 

J.  P.  9ICCA8KBY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

«  ^'"JE.^lP^/^^'S^  J^*^^  ApproprlaHon  will  enable  some  Boards  of  Direcstors 
to  onMcrltie  for  t^e  Blew  irolame  (s^tltj  wliose  0cliool  Fttnd  Has  not  heretofore 
aeemea  to  Jostifjr  tills  ontlajr. 


$7.00 


k  BoABDS  or  BnticTOBS, 

[SIX  MKMBBKS.] 

The  Copy  to  the  Secretary  being:  sent  Free. 


Payable  in  advance  by  Check,  Postal  Money 
Order,  or  Registered  Letter, 


"jR  may  be  of  little  importance  who  is  chosen  Gov* 
emor  or  President^  btU  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment 
whom  we  shall  have  for  School  I>lrectorsJ' 


micTOBS  HUB  ^a  JomirAi, 


-BBCAU8B  — 


They  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  properly  Educating  the  Children  in 
their  respective  communities, 


—  AND  — 


The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  which  is 

the  Educational  Organ  of  the  State,  will  aid  them  in 
the  better  disciiarge  of  this  weighty  Responsibility; 


—  BBCAUSB  — 


They  have  undertaken  the  care  of  the 
most  important  pubhc  trust  that  can  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  any  citizens  of 
the  Commonvrealth, 


—  AND  — 


The  Journal,  more  than  any  or  all  other  publica- 
tions combined,  will  afford  them  knowledge  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  Educational  Work  that  is 
doing  elsewhere,  within  and  beyond  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania. 


49-THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  wiU  hereafter  be  mailed  in  Single  Packages, 
cept  to  important  places,  where  many  copies  are  sent  to  the  same  post-onice. 


ex- 


THE  SHELDON  SEEEBS. 

I. 

SHELDONS'  ARITHMETICS,  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  and  the  Complete  Arithmetic.  As  Prof.  Beard,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Ptt.,  says:  *^This  Series  combines  the  best  features  of  others,  without  their  faults,'^ 

II. 
SHELDONS'  ALGEBRAS. 

THS  SLSHS17TAB7  ALQ&BBA.  THE  COMPLETE  ALaSBBA. 

This  is  not  a  2-book  series  of  Algebras,  as  the  Complete  and  Elementary  Algebra  are  the  same,  page  for 
page,  as  far  as  the  Elementaiy  goes. 

These  Algebras  are  simple  and  clean  cut,  with  fresh  and  attractive  examples. 

SHELDONS'  WORD  STUDIES. 

Bound  in  full  cloth,  iq6  pages.     Introductory  price,  25  cents. 

The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  precise  scope  and  purpose.  Enterprising  teachers  will  hail  with  joy 
the  aid  which  this  book  brings  to  their  arduous  work  of  preparation  for  oral  instruction. 

SHELDONS'  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Book  Third  now  ready.     196  pages.     Introductory  price,  38  c^rts. 

It  is  intended  in  this  book  to  give  accurate  and  pleasing  information,  and  to  give  it  in  the  most  simple 
and  attractive  way,  on  subjects  about  which  the  child  must  study  at  a  later  date. 

SHELDONS'  MODERN  SCHOOL  READERS. 

XN  FIVE  BOORS. 

These  Readers  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  lower  books  were  submitted  to  the  test  of 
actual  use  in  the  school  room  by  a  larce  number  of  teachers,  before  being  offered  for  sale.  As  a  result,  the 
books,were  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them  when  first  published. 

_ 

PATTERSON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

226  pages,  bound  in  full  cloth.     Introductory  price,  50  cents. 

TT. 

PATTERSON'S  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC. 

Bound  in  cloth,  half  leather.     Price.  94  cents. 

Patterson's  ElementJ)  of  Grftnunnr  combines  the  merits  of  the  "langtiagelesson"  system  with  the 
methods  of  technical  grammar,  and  contains  the  essence  of  the  best  methods  of  the  best  erammarians.  It  is  a 
book  which  charms  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  makes  the  study  of  grammar  delightful  instead  of  wearisome. 

The  Adraneed  Grammar  is  supplimented  with  a  chapter  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  giving  the  more 
important  principles  of  Rhetoric,  with  exercises. 


AVERY'S  COMPI^BTB   CHBHISTRY.      Embrac- 
ing OrgaDic  CheiuUtry. 


OUR  HIGHER  BOOKS. 

I. 

SHA-WS  WW  HTSTORT  OF  ^lVar.I«H  AlVH  AHBRICAM  I^ITSSRATtTRB.    Revised  edition. 
SHA1¥>8  SPECIMBNS  OF  BHOI.ISH  T.ITRR^TURB. 
««  <•  AHBRICAH  LiITERATITRB. 

IT. 

AVERY'S  COMPLETE  SERIES  ON   THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

AVKRY'S  F1R«T  PRIN CIPI.BS  OF  NATURAL. 

pifir.nso'^HY. 

AVERY'S   EUBMEITTS  OF  NATURALi  PHIli- 
OSOPHY. 

III. 

HILL'S  RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC. 

HTI«T/S     EliElHEH  TS    OF     RHETORIC    AlfD    I    1¥II«f^'S  FI^FSIRlVTg  OF  I«OGlC. 

COMPOSITIOIV.  I   UILUn  ELEMB1VT9  OF  PSYCHOIiOOT. 

HII.I.>S  SCIENCE  OF  RHETORIC.  | 

A  NEW  SEBIES  OF  QSBUAN  TEXT  BOOES. 

THS  ELEMENTS  OF  dSBXAlT. 
Part  First  nearly  ready. 

By  H.  J.  Schmitz,  Professor  of  German  in  "  Chautauqua  College  "  and  "  Adelphi  Academy  "  Brooklyn. 

IV. 

CH  A  PINS'   FIR)BT  PRINCIPIiES  OF   POI^TTI- 


OliNET'S  mWSW  6EOMKTRT. 
HAVEN't  NKNTAI^  PHIIjOSOPHY. 
-WAYI^ANDS   OHAPIN'S   POLITICAIi    ECON- 
OMY. 


C\I^  ECONOMV. 
AI^Dir.N'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
PAfiMKR^A  ELEMENTS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING. 


LONG'S  CLASSICAL.  ATLAS. 

Send  for  Circulars^  Catalogues,  and  Specimen  Pages. 

SXIEZ.DOZV  J%.]VD  COmPAM-Y, 

.  nrsvr  york  and  Chicago. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IMTHB 

History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

By  Prop.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  facts 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  tHB 


FUNDAMENTIiL  RULES  OF  AHiTHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  every-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  "Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LY TE,  A.  M. 

Stat4  Normal  Sek^,  MUUrtviiU,  Ptmnm. 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  bookkeeping  aind 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  he 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  S4  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


||[at^emaHea[  ^or^s. 


It  is  scarcely  necesnry  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  bypRUF.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  l)efore  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  Uught  to- 
gether: 


Union  Prtmaiy  Arttlmi«tto.. 
Union  GomfilAto  AiitluncUc.. 


.515  eta. 

.88  eta. 


The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  scries  the 
practical  nature  oi  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  ne'^ds  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting-rooms,  banks,  etc, 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.    Price  as  follows : 


Brooks's  N^y/r  Prtnuirjr  Arttlunetto. . 
Brooks**  BlementarT'  Arttkmetlc... 
Brooks**  New  Mrnte.1  ArltfcmcUc.... 
Brooks's  Msw  Writton  AriUuneUo.. 


...91  CSS. 
.>.41ecs. 
...aids. 
...SOcts. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

Hlfflisr  Arttkmetio,  for  use  in  coUego,  etc tl.l* 

Brooks*s  Alfcbra^  complete 1.INI 

Brooks*s  Ooom&oU7  and  Trlfonomotrjr I.INI 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  woika 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  PkUosopkjr  of  ArltknMtlo.. . . 

Brooks's  Mcnte.1  Philosophy 

Brooks*s  Hotkods  ofT— cking 


!.«• 


Uie  Undersigned  are  also  Publishers  of  many  other  Valuable  ^d- 
catianal  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE.  50  Ctt. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  80NQ  BOOK.  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  ORAWINQ. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each  ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  3*  cio. 
FEWSMITH'8  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  5° cts. 
GRIFFIN'S   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.  I1.05. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appU- 

cations  of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  &c. 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.  63  ceots  and  |t.9S. 
SHEPPARO'S   U.  S.  CONSTITUTION,  63  csnis  •■< 

^1.05. 
PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Per  set  of  6  Maps.  #■!.••. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

(I^ATB  SOUTKR;  potts  a  CO.) 

No.  830  MARKET  ST.,  PHli-A  DELPHI  A. 


APPLETON'S 

Standard  Text  Books 

TAKE  THE  LEAD. 


APPLETONS'  READERS. 

SIX  BOOKS. 

Perfectly  graded — ^were  prepared  by  educators  of  the  broadest  experience.  Have 
held  a  foremost  place  among  school-books  from  the  first  day  of  their  Publica- 
tion— always  new,  always  fresh,  always  interesting. 

APPLETONS'  STANDARD  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ELEMENTARY— HIGHER— PHYSICAL. 

Accurate,  Comprehensive,  Attractive.  Up  to  date :  give  special  prominence  to  In- 
dustrial, Commercial,  and  Practical  features.  Unexcelled  in  beauty  of  illustra- 
tions, maps,  and  typography. 

The  new  Physical  Geography  stands  without  a  rival  among  text-books  on  the  sub- 
ject. Has  received  unqualified  commendation  from  teachers  and  press.  Is  al- 
ready extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

APPLETONS'  STANDARD  ARITHMETICS. 

Numbers — Illustrated  hy  Andrew  J.  RickofTand  E.  C.  Davis. 

Numbers — Applied  by  Andrew  J.  Rickoff. 

The  first  series  to  successfully  apply  the  observation  method  to  numbers — were  de- 
vised and  perfected  through  years  of  experience  in  teaching.  New  and  origi- 
nal in  their  treatment  of  almost  every  topic  taught.     Beautifully  illustrated. 


Send  for  sample  pages,  descriptive  circulars,  introduction  terms,  etc.  "Educational 
Notes"  for  July  1888  just  issued,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  teachers  send- 
ing us  their  names  and  addresses. 

D.  APPLETDN  &  CD.^  PublieherB, 

NEW  YORK,   BOSTON,    OHIOAGO,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANOISOO, 


Or,  JOHN  A.  If.  f  ASSlfOBE,  1125  Arch  Street,  rhiladelphia,  Fa.,  Agent  for  Pennsylvania,  Sonthem 
Kev  Jersey,  Xaryland,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Tistriet  of  Celnmbiai 
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Our  Jlew  pooks. 


BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Numbers — Printed  on  beautiful  paper.  Elegantly  illustrated.  Admir- 
ably graded.  Cheap  as  the  cheapest.  Better  than  any  other  you  have 
seen. 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Two  Books.  Numerous  elegant  illustrations;  clear,  distinct,  handsomely 
colored  maps;  Copious  foot-notes.  Bound  in  Cloth.  Popular  every- 
where. 

BARNES'  HISTORIES. 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  standard  publication 
on  this  subject  for  years.  Has  a  larger  sale  than  any  similar  publica- 
tion. Examine  carefully  our  Primary  History  of  the  United  States — an 
elegant  little  volume;  also  our  General  History. 

BARNES'  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Short  Studies  in  English.  A  rational,  intelligible  method  of  learning  to  write 
the  English  sentence — ^by  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  Beautifully  illustrated, 
and  containing  elegant  models  in  script  for  copying. 

BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING  BOOKS. 

Full  courses  in  Freehand,  Mechanical,  Perspective  and  Orthographic  Projec- 
tion. 

FICKLIN'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Two  Books.  Full  of  brief,  practical  solutions;  concise  rules;  an  abundance 
of  examples  for  practice. 

STEELE'S  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

The  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Zoology  have  just  been  revised 
(1888.) 


For  Specimen  pages  of  the  above  books,  introductory  terms,  etc.,  address, 

K  S.  BABIES  &  CO., 

263  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  Ill  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

Or  A.  P.  Flint,  1026  Arch  St.,  PhiladelpMa.  Pa. 


SIZ  THOUSAND  SETS  THUS  FAB  PBHTTES. 


New  Plates.— Printed  on  Botli  Sides.—New  Type* 


^nBCORATE  your  School-Room  :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  notes 
K»  a  contrast  as  follows:  "  Many  of  our  School- Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc.,  but, 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  very  best 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  "  Lancaster  Mottoes"  are  everywhere  approved. 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INCHES.  ''  PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

B«rt  Tlntod  G-ply  Card.    Colors— 8»lnion  and  Green.    Bent  Card  Ink  Used.    Black  Type,  Bold  and  Attraetive. 
Bead  with  Jilase  across  a  LArge  tichool-Koom.    Appropriate  for  Hnnduy-Sohools  as  well  as  Day-Schools. 

THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  As.  a  mere  attractive  feature  of  the  School-Room,  they  are  Worth  the 
price  at  which  they  are  advertised ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  They  arc 
on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  "Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  1  he  only  colors  used  are 
Salmon  and  Green— half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green— these  colors  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  black 
of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  ON  BOTH  SIDES— thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two— so  that  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired,  to 
afford  variety  on  the  walb  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  l»son  ilLJ"Pi3lfi.<K".£^."'^"*^*-  '^^^V  ^^.^  °^  *"*^^  *''^  ^^^'^ 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  ic^.  •" --;  Vu '"3:^*17!  J  !^^^  -^ 

on  receipt  of  |i.io,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  thej)*   ^^^  ^^C  unrivallcd  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEM- 

^-school  training. 

THIRTY   MOTTOES   AND  L«ion.  .ddre« 
T"?Wi?h°Ll^??Jw?rlNo^Y.'^?^^h.';';lV*'ibr^/Jr^y^^^     CHAUTAUQUA  OOLLBOB, 

Always  be  "  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.    4.— The  Golden  Rule  I^UA.IIS'FIEI-iO.  W.  J. 

Reverse:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.    s—The  School  Ta  "^ ^-«.xx    *  ^^^ a^»  x^  •  o  • 

A^ain.    6.— Knovi^  When  to  be  Silent :  Knovi^  What  to  Fear,  k- 


•od  that  Well.  8 -Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Reverse;  PATTFR  INQTITIITl?  IVB  APATAPV 
Do  No  More.  o.-Boysl  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  dT  Ul  luR  lllDlllUlEl  Uf  URAlUni 
vbbsb:    Be  Glad:    It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  th> 


School.      Reverse:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy 

Kevbesb:  Lost  I  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  vj^ith  Si  AND  DRAMATIO  ART 

Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing ;  Boys,  they  C  *^-^^-^  *./ j. vj=k«Axj.  x xw  -clj.»  x  . 

"  Tliese  Mottoes  a  Orsmd  ffit-Needed  IhMISS  BEEN  POHER,  PRES.  AND  MANAGER. 

County  Superint^nden 
TedChOrS  think  thOin  the  pest  Sll    two  annual  sessions,  S  weeks  each,  beginning  first 

FROM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNATi5.-"Every  one  knowshowa^'^««^'y'  in  January  and  July, 
years  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  character  \  x^rvrtVi   r^rfclTO aipa  /mji  arPTrrk-v 

would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  J?  U  U  «  OU  U  MOiiiS  KJiS"  »  X  U  LI  X . 

finely -colored  card -board,  8x14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  in     ^      .      •     /    n   r/*     d     j  r^  ^>  ^  «ti       r 

pupils,  they  would  be  ornamental  \n  any  school -room.  *^-"  The  Mottoes,    Oratorical,  Public  Headers,  Dramatic  and  Teoch- 
rtx>m.     A  set  consists  of  twdve  heavy,  tinted  cards,  printed  on  both  sng  Course, 

vood.  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school-rot     ,«_.._^  »      .  •  a  j  a       'a      aj  ^ 

KSgii  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.    We     Competent  graduates  assisted  to  sUuotions,  or  en- 
MXhey  are  upon  heavy  6-ply  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  engagements. 

FkOM  guPERI.NTE^DENTS  A>rD  TEACHERS -"II.  ketb  Apartments  can  be  secured  wUh  or  wUhout  board, 
that  they  were  m  every  school-room.   They  are  valuable  decorations,  fo»  ,  f.i  ^.^^  a  ,^..u,  •« 

many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught.      1  have  always  found  them  of«  ^'«^  rates.  Apply  tO 

and  love  virtue.     T*y  them,  T<achtr»  of  American   Vffutk.."—"!  --..   -     ^    flAOWAV    O^mm^tmm^ 

Mottoes.    They  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  young  JUOO  0.   A.   aUaaAay  secreUUyy 

iascnictor's  duty  tot^ch  taste  aid  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar,  nvmftp  in  iraBrr  la.*!.  a'rnir-iP'r  iwur  -vn^-wr 
looms  yesterda^  I  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  1  was  prFICB,  10  BAST  I4tli  gTRBKT,  WEW  YORK. 
—"They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  icJOILi  IB  Ihe^'^m^^mi^^^ffttmmm^mtl^Ka^fm 
them." — ^"I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  1  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Sunday  school  room  They  are  astonishingly  low  in  price, 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.  They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  everj*  school-room  in  the  land— need  only  to  be 
seen  to  secure  introduction."—"  we  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost— are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  th.nt  we  could 
penuade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them  "—"I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  schpol-room  an  incentive  to  effort."— "Please  forward, 
by  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  regard  them  as  amon?  the  necessary  school  supplies  "—"My  boys  and  girls  have 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.  Send  additional  set."—"  Thev  have  been  hiahly  recommended,  and  1  must 
have  them."—"  Have  ^en  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.  1  hinic  they  will  be  of  great  use  to 
mc."— "  When  the  question  was  asked  before  rec<'ss  to-day,  'How  many  want  the  Mottoes?"  every  hand  was  up.  Their  sparkling  eyes 
attested  their  interest."— "Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  Mottoes.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  and  I  want  them 
for  my  school."— "Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  Lancaster  Mottoes  to  hiake  our  school-room 
look  more  like  'living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed  it.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  young 
folks  are  Impatient  to  see  them."  -"  Please  find  inclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  from  a  teacher  who  introduces  them 
into  every  school  where  opportunity  offeni."- "Our  schools  here  are  graded  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  their  rooms. 
One  of  them  has  The  T  ancnster  Mottoes,  another  a  different  set.  l.very  much  prefer  •  The  Lancaster.' "— •«  My  boys  are  looking  for  them. 
They  order  them  of  their  own  accord."—"  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.  La«t  year  I  was  teaching  In 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.  Such  thint?s  as  these 
an  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.  No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  atiracti  ve  — 
••  I  have  heard  these  mottoes  vety  highly  spoKen  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself.  — "  Hearing  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  so 
highly  recommended,  and.  thinking  them  superior  to  those  I  can  purchase  at  a  book -store.  I  have  n»olved  to  have  them  for  my  school- 
room."— Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkersbunj,  West  Virginia :  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancjutcr  School  Mottoes,  which 
I  see  advertised  in  The  Pennsylvani'a  School  Journal.  Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  beautiful 
mottoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  mails  to  po  and  return.  S«iid  them  as  soon  as  possible.'  —Miss  Liizie  Hinckley,  of  Park- 
enburv,  writes  a  few  days  later:  " I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  just  received  for  her 
aciioolTand  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.  Enclosed  please  find  $1  10,  for  which  forward  a  set  to  my  address."— Mi» 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkeisburg,  writes :  "  I  have  just  seen  some  sch  wl  cards  In  Miss  Hinckley  s  room,  which  I  like  very  much.  Please 
•end  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mall."    So  of  ocbeis ;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracu. 

•cnt  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  •i.io.  XUey  are  put  np  In  tteary  en- 
velopes of  Ti««««i"^  paper,  so  as  to  secure  tUeni  ft-om  ronsH  asa^e  In  tlie  mails. 

Address  J.  P*  HcCASKBYi  Lrancasteri  Pa* 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITT. 


Courses  of  instniction  will  be  given  in  the  foUowing  subjects 
during  the  summer  vAcation  of  1888 :— Botany,  Chemistry, 
French,  German,  Geology,  History,  Physics,  Pnysical  Train- 
ing, Top'Braphy.  For  information  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

EUROPE  SEASON 

13,000  MILES,  96  DAYS 

of  FORKIGNTRAinEti,  lnclnd!ngth«  principal 
5>>antrleii.CaplUls,SlshtoandBoeiies.   AU 

U*7l!i.'i?^2*S*i?^  «!••■•  AU  expenses  Indnded. 
PASTY  SELECT.  Fullest  enio vment and  profit, 
with  greatest  economy  of  time  and  money.  Absolute 
freedom  from  care.  Oood  management  and  InteJil* 
gent  oonducton.   Send  for  draulars  free. 

Toura  of  06  Daya,  80  Day  a  and  69  Daya. 

K.  Tom^lae,  Franklin  Square,  Boston.  7^ 


Two  Books.  Numerous  elephant 
colored  maps;  Copious  foot 
where. 

BARNES'  HISTORlEi 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  Unit* 
on  this  subject  for  years.  I 
tion.  Examine  carefully  oui 
elegant  little  volume;  also  oi 

BARNES'  LANCUAC 

Short  Studies  in  English.  A  rati 
the  English  sentence — by  an  < 
and  containing  elegant  mode 

BARNES'  POPULAR 

Full  courses  in  Freehand,  Mech? 
tion. 

FICKLIN'S  ARITHMI 

Twtf^-BQoks.     K-j»U  i%£.ix«i-u:  *«'ao» 

1.  Th.o  Pminsylvaaia  Sebool  JonznaL. 
Thirty-Sixth  Volume.  Official  Organ  Department 
Public  In9tru<5tion.  Five  Hundi^  (6O1I)  large 
doubleK^olumn  octavo  pagres.  Twelve  (12)  Numbera 
to  the  volume,  $1.60  per  year.  Special  rates  to 
Clubs.    Dr.  U.  E.  Hiobbb,  State  Supt.,  Editor. 

2.  Mtiaio  Soppl«SEiont  N9.  16  t9  thm 
Jooznal,  (for  1887-8,)  for  use  in  Institutes  and 
6choolar-16  ^ngs  and  Hymns  with  Music  in  four 
parts,  and  20  songs  and  hymns— the  words  only — 
price^U  cts.  per  copy,  socopies  for  $1.S0.  post-paid. 

3.  The  3^iane«st«r  School  |yCotto«8»  of 
which  more  than  0,000  sets  have  been  sold.  New 
Plates.  New  Type.  They  contain  Thirty  (30)  Mot- 
toes and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Ornamental  and  Use- 
ful. Twelve  (12)  cards,  8x14  inches,  printed  on  both 
sides,  best  6-ply  Railroad  Cardboard ;  colors.  Salmon 
and  Green ;  oest  book  ink :  black  type,  bold  and  at- 
tradtive.  Read  with  ease  across  a  large  school  room. 
Price,  post-paid,  91. 10  per  aft.  For  iS.85  all  three 
as  above,  to  any  address,  post-paid.  Address,  ThM 
Pexma.  School  Jooznal,  Xiancastcr,  Pa. 

Send  PoRtal  Card  for  Full  Contents  of  the  Four 
Numbers  (i,  2,  3  and  4)  of  the  Franklin  Squarb 
60NO  Collection,  Eigrht  Hundred  (800)  Favorite 
Bongs  and  Hymns  for  School  and  Home  Enjoy- 
ment, to      Harp«r  Ac  Szothmi,  Now  Tork. 
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JOHN  F.  STRATTOHm 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


"  Capt.  Jenks/' 
"  Mascot," 


"  Pinafore," 
•Tony  Pastor," 


"SILVBR    RSBO, 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON '8 

ROTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 


"  Duchess" 
"Prinzcssin" 


"Konigin" 
"Sultana" 


"Empress' 


•'Golden' 


ipr 
idei 


Itnporter  and  Wholesale  2>ealer  in  all  hinds  of 
HARMONICAS  AND  GRNBRAI. 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

40  Maiden  Lmnm^  New  Torlu 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SUPPLIES. . 


School  Boards  may  order  from  the  office  of  the 
School  Journal,  at  publishers*  prices. 

The  District  Hegistex, 

By  Mail,  ^5.00.     By  Express,  ^4.50. 


Also,  School  Board  Supplies  in  general,  including 

BLANE  OBSEB  BOOKS  ON  TBEASUBSB 
OF  SCHOOL  DI8TBICT. 

In  response  to  inquiries  which  we  have  received 
from  School  OfEcers  for  a  Book  of  convenient  size 
containing  Blank  Orders  ux>on  the  TreSLsa- 
rer,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank  Orders 
in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt  ii^ok. 
Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Perfor- 
ated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  detaolied, 
at  the  low  price  of  X'WO  Dollars* 

No.  2.  The  same  Book  is  Printed  to 
Special  Order  in  good  style  and  substan- 
.tially  bound,  with  Name  of  District  and 
County,  and  other  Blanks,  includin^r 
Name  of  Treasurer,  if  desired.  Book 
Oontaininff  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3. 

Address, 

J.  P.  MeCASZB7p  Z.ancafliter«  Fa. 


SBIKD  POSTAI^  CARD 

For  full  contents  of  the  Four  Numbers  of  the  Franldttt 
Sauare  Sonar  Collection,  800  Favorite  Songs  and  Hynios. 
HARPRR  A  BROTHBRS,  New  York. 


1888 

DR.  W.  R.  HARPER,  OP  YALE,  PRINOIPAL, 

JKTI.'Y'  B  -  JkXJG.  IB  1888. 

Ihirty  Professors  from  the  first  American  Colleges, 


THE  VERY 

BEST 

PROFESSORS. 


UNRIVALLED 

FOR 

TEACHERS. 


ALL  SUBJECTS 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE  COURSE. 


1.  A  beautiful  summer  home,  rest,  recreation. 

2.  Systematic  study  under  great  teachers. 

3.  Preparation  for  advancement  in  the  professions. 

4.  Admission  to  the  TEACHERS'  RETREAT,  (a  great  Normal  Institute),  the  SCHOOL  OF  ENG- 
LISH JilBLE  (a  popular  Theological  Seminary),  and  the  unrivalled  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEM- 
BLY— its  music,  lectures,  entertainments,  Sunday-school  training. 

5.  All  this — with  board — at  a  cost  within  reach  of  all. 

For  fuller  information,  address 

BBQISTRAR  CHAUTAUQUA  OOLLBaS, 


MELODIOUS  SONGS 


TS  WBI<]>HADB  BOOKS. 


CHILDREN'S  SCHOOL  SONGS 

nfust  Out  t  35  cts.,  or  f  3.60  per  dozen)  coniains  ea«y 
Elements,  anU-139  good  songh.  many  ot  them  Motion  Songs. 
A  good  Primary  school  Song  Book  In  additiun  to  the  new 
songs,  there  are  such  old  tavorites  as  "  Flowers,  wild  Wood 
FloK^rs,**  "  If  ever  1  see,"  "Coo,  sats  the  mother  Dove,*' 
«*  My  days  of  Youth,"  "  O  say,  busy  Bee,"  "  Out  in  a.beau- 
tiliu  Field."   Send  for  Specimen  pMges. 

UNITED  VOICES  ^r^-6'"&t^^^l\ 

aAd  Best  bcnool  dun^  Duuk,  showiug  his  most  excellent  tact 
is  choosing  and  arranging :  with  new  and  pleading  songs. 

CHILDREN'S  DIADEim  ,  «v4 

eta.,  ^i  per  Ouzcii.)  The  cruwm  g  wwrtc  of  the  u»elul  hie  ui 
A.  J.  Abbey,  lecently  deceased.  Vciy  sweet  hymns  and  tunes. 

VOICES  OF  PRAISE  '^L!?"iS-«^ut^~^t 

^.ao  i^et  s*MZ.,)  Kev.  C  L..  Muiwuius.  fcxactly  hu»  the  taste 
Qi  those  who  like  dignified,  yet  briUiant  and  wide-awake  mu- 
sic. 

I  iliniMIIC    (I'-)  A  Hy"*"  ^^  '^^^  Boo^  for 

LAIIUAIflUO  Ladies'  Seminaries  and   Colleges, 

rruis.  Kiuer  «ua  Kendrick  ot  Vassar. 


0cnd  for  Specimen  Copies  (»t  Retail  Price),  or 
Specimen  Pases,  Free. 

Oliver  Diison  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTSON  A  Co.,  867  Rroadway,  New  York. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BpIIm  of  Pure  Copp«r  and  Tin  forChurchp^. 
Achools,  Firs  AlarmStPannB,  ete.  FDLLT 
WABRAHTBI).    Csulotm  sent  Free. 

VANDUZCN  4  TIFT.  Cieeieiiati.  O 


POTTER  INSTITOTE  OF  ORATORY 

AND  DRAMATIO  ART. 
MISS  HELEN  POHER,  PRES.  AND  MANAGER. 

Two  annual  sfssums^  8  weeks  each,  beginning  first 
Wtdnesday  in  January  and  July, 

FOUR  COURSBS  OF  STUDY. 

Oratorical,  Public  Readers,  Dramatic  and  Teach" 
ing  Course, 

Competent  graduates  assisted  to  situations,  or  en* 
gagements. 

Apartments  can  be  secured  with  or  vnthout  boards 
at  Club  rates.  Apply  to 

KISS  S.  IL  OOBBAX,  Seeretaiy, 

OrFICK,  10  EAST  I4Ui  STRKBT,  S'EVr  TOBK. 

Every  Secretary  of  School  Board 

SHOULD  USE 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck's 

Poimft.  Sistrict  Beglster, 

Containing  ample  space  for  Minutes,  also  Blank  Or- 
ders, Agreements,  Bonds,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  of  School  Boards.  Will  last  an 
ordinary  District  three  years. 

Price  bjr  mail,  poetaf^e  prepaid*  -  -  $5.00 
Price  by  express,  ai  ezpeikse  of  pnrdiaaery     4.60 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

Fenna.  School  Supply  Co.. 

639  CIsestBnt  Street,  Pl&Ua. 

Also  dealers  in  all  School  Text-Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes* 
Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  and  School  Merchandise. 


IieeK-}'WH^ea6H4'fpE4lPE^. 

End  of  Thlrt^-Slxtb  Volume.— The  present  isxue 
ends  our  Thirty-Sixih  Volume.  M-^y  Tkt  yournal  not  hope 
for  an  increased  Subscnpiiou  h.st  upon  ihc  volume  which  opens 
next  month  with  the  July  No?  We  shall  try  to  give  both 
Teacher  and  Director  full  value  on  investment  If  the  School 
Director  does  not  u  ish  to  keep  hi-  copy  of  Tkt  youmai,  he 
can  benefit  the  nearest  school  by  sending  it  to  the  teacher. 

Will  the  Secretary  plea.se  nse  the  Subscrip- 
tion lilaiik  enclosed  In  this  issne  for  his  con- 
venience in  ordering  Subscription  for  hi§ 
Board  of  l)irect4>rs  1 

"JtmSS."  Watch  Yonr  Credits.  ''JtmSS." 

We  credit  money  received  by  placing  against  the  subscribers' 
names  ihe  d^ie  to  which  ihcy  have  paid  lor  Iht  yournaL 
«<Jimt!i8"  means  Kxptres  with  Juue  1888.  VVhcn  you 
•end  money,  the  next  number,  or  ihc  nexi  but  one,  should  have 
the  figures  after  your  name  changed.  If  (his  is  not  done,  write 
immediately  and  lell  U!^  how  much  money  you  sent,  the  day 
when  yju  mailed  the  lett-  r,  and  all  about  it.  Muney-order^s, 
registered  letter-^,  and  drafts,  alTord  a  ready  means  of  sending 
money  safely.  Money  thus  sent  is  at  our  risk.  Money  in 
ordinary  letters  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

tSr  Plea»«  rcne^v  subscription  as  soon  as  the  new 
Board  is  organized,  ..nd  send  us,  on  the  blank  form  enclosed  in 
this  number,  the  name  and  post-office  addrevs  of  each  member 
of  your  Board,  so  that  the  first  i>>sue  of  the  next  volume — be- 
ginning with  the  July  Number — may  be  sent  you  promptly  and 
without  delay.     We  now  prepay  all  poiitage. 

jn.«lc«  Postal  Money  Orders  to  Penn'a  School  yourtuU 
in  all  casen  payable  at  Lancaster,  not  at  Harrisburg. 

Plve  copies  One  Year  for  I7.00.    All  postage  prepaid. 


Important  Notice. 

To  Seoretartes.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New  Boards 
should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents  the  organization  of  their  Boards  ;  that  is,  who  has  been 
elected  President,  who  is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretary, 
with  the  post-offi.ct  addrexx  of  each  of  these  officers.  The 
County  Superintendent  will  report  these  items  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  name  of  the  Secreury  will 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  The  yournal^  which 
will  be  mailed  to  his  address  during  the  ensuing  year,  free  of 
cost  to  the  Board. 

Reuevir  Subscription,— We  shall  regard  it  a  &vor  If 
(hose  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  The  yournal  continued  to 
their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription  as 
early  as  convenient,  that  their  names  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  printed  mailing  list. 

Ijast  No.  of  Sohiool  Tear. — The  present  (June)  issue 
completes  the  current  volume.  The  36tn  volume  will  begin 
with  the  July  No.  Each  subscriber  whose  copy  is  dated  "June 
88**  will  please  renew  subscription  if  it  is  uesired  that  Tkt 
Jtmrnal  shall  be  continued,  when  renewals  are  made  thus 
promptly,  the  name  of  the  sub:>criber  is  not  taken  from  our 
printed  mailing  list.  There  is  leu  risk  of  error,  and  Tht 
Journal  is  continued  from  month  to  month  without  any  break 
in  the  subscriptios. 

Juljr  Number. — Our  issue  for  July,  the  first  number  ot 
the  new  volume,  may  not  be  mailed  before  the  7th  or  8th  of  that 
month,  in  order  that  our  mailing  lists,  with  the  names  of  the 
newly-elected  Secretaries  of  School  Boards,  may  be  as  full  and 
complete  as  possible.  The  Secretaries  will  please  report  the 
new  organizations  of  their  Boards  at  once  to  the  Department 
of  Common  Schools,  through  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  mailing  The 
Journal Xo  each  officer  entitled  to  receive  it. 

See  the  Index.— The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
the  Index  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  issue.  It  gives  the 
variety  and  scope  of  educational  and  other  topics  treated.  The 
yournal  aims  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  most  progressive  educational 
sentiment  of  the  time ;  it  presents  the  live  educational  questions 
of  the  day ;  and  so  far  as  may  be,  will  aid  whatever  measures 
promise  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  great  work  which  has 
Deen  so  largely  confided  to  the  Teachers  and  Directors  of  the 
State. 

Report  to  the  Department. — Will  the  Secretary  of 
each  School  Board,  who  is  continued  in  office  for  the  new  school 
year,  please  report  at  once  the  new  organiaation  o/the  Board 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  that  it  may  be  known  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisbura?  The 
School  Journal  can  then  be  continued  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary ;  or,  in  case  of  a  chang;e  in  this  office,  will  the  old  Secre- 
tary please  suggest  this  action  to  his  successor  7 

Bxplratlons.— Look  at  the  printed  label  on  ywxrJourmU: 
the  iaie  thereon  shows  when  the  subscription  expires.  All 
■ibscriptions  marked  "  Jun  88"  expire  withithif  No.  Forward 
tfie  osonev  fox  renewal  as  sooa  ss  CODv«uueht,  in  advance. 
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A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

DEVOTED  TO  THK  ART  OF   IlVSTBlUCmOH* 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Editor, 

For  tmeni^yrars  /'rfnci^A/  if  Ike  Engittk  ^nd  C/asMicml 
S^Jkiwl.  rroTudfttce^  A\  L 

OiT*  FifftD  ts  Tub  Common  SciinoL.  Turn  AtM  of  tMi 
Mni!»i:ine  \\  (-»  pTc^tnt  refiubr^nd  s^yj^iemaiic  mstnjciion  in  the 
metkodK ,^/ tf^uhin^  KVA.  ekanckhs  of  c*j«iiawsctiuoL  SfirOT. 

Hhr  stjhjfrctHi  now  UHitfr  ircat'Aeni  in  capyrijihiect  -cfBCriare: 
'^SiH<K>l.-HK>«  HUUK->pOW-WH1/^  hy  N  A,  i:*U 
kisiv  LL  t>..  A^^'t  Supcrinif:i.dciit  of  Schwls,  Nc*  York  City; 
"UttlliJh'iUF  TKALHCVfi  AUrTllHKT^t  l!t  PlIlllAUr 
H  UiH(LS/'  by  Ijirkin  l^ininn,  LL.L>.,HK»d  Master  Ilu^iun 

N  rrii ,  I  ^  r  houi    "  1 1I K  II  mi  o  M  Y  uF  y\v  B  ri*i'  ^THT  s 

JiOVI  Ji\  IK  *  II  IT,"  by  WiHiJim  A  Mo*ry  ;  "MSGlLilifi 
LKSSONS  4?fU  tX^'Rlfl^EH*"  by  L.  W.  Rmsc.l,  A  M-. 
Pnncip^]  UndnhiMn  Schu^*  Providence.  K  l,;  "*  Ji  TIIO00 
\^  I  SnCJH  HUT/'  l!y  Or.  Dunion  and  Mii^;  L.  T,  Moicf. 
Hc;ni  M  '^ici-  and  F-tsi  A^siHinnLCifthe  |lo*lMn  Nurm^tl  School  j 
-I  IU\n\ii  IN  mHiilllf  ASD  UR4MXIB  M  HWJLS;' 
bv  Wall  r  S  I'erry.  Prail  Irwiiinie,  limi/klyi^  N.  V.  Misoel- 
]  cnc^ju*  Arnt-lrs.  The  Siudy  of  tiynonynw,  bj(i4minatian  Qitet* 
lion  ■ ,  E  lit  ■!  I Jk,  !^  nd  Hook  Noiicr*  each  motiih.  The  dtrpaft^ 
tni:nt  "  Huppy  H  mrs/'  conUiniug  wleciians  fgr  Fridiaf 
a f  11^ moot)  i-m-'rcisesj  is  a  rtgnjiar  feature. 

Term*.  S1.00  a  year.  r5  cent*  single  iiijinber.  Send  for  sam- 
ple copy. 

EA1^TKR>  KnUCAT10S.%L  BUltGAtJ, 
"  William  A.  Muwnv,  Pres.      50  Hromfictd  St.>  B^istaii,  Mas^ 

AT^FHICD  A.  HORN,  Tork,  P*.t  Mad^gtr  Ptnna 
Agency,     Address  nearest  oftcc^  10-4 

"Half-a-Dozen  Copies." 

Iti  households  wher?  youn^  folks  frrquetitly  me** 
in  the  e.'vciiin|r,  aiid^  after  other  tiitertaiiitneBti 
have  lost  tbtir  charm,  iodulge  in  some  vcica}  mil- 
pic.  It fl^f-a^oztn  copies  or  the  '  Fkastklis  squas-e 
SoNfj  Co  I.  MICTION  would  be  very  mitcU  amjre- 
dated.    We  cau  honestly  reoommtud  the  Ijook. 

It  is  not  sa34ng  too  mucli  for  these 
colledlions  of  the  World's  Fai^rite 
Songs  and  Hymns,  to  assert  that  few 
agencies  in  this  countn'  are  doing  a 
IjLtter  work  for  the  |Hil>lic  than  the 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE  # 
#  SONG  COLLECTION 

in  spreading  abroad,  increasing  and 
deeiiening  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Vocal  Music  at  home  and  in  schools. 
Its  infliience  is  felt  very  widely,  and 
the  publishers  are  glad  to  know  that 
it  is  so  generally  approved  in  every 
locality  where  it  is  known  and  nsed, 

Four  No%.  each  TOntabing  ?00  Sonofs  n«d  Hymnt 
on  l!^4  piigLs— making  ^JMM  in  all— liave  thus  far 
been  issued,  Pricea,  post-paid  to  atsy  addrirBs: 
rn|>er,  &i>  ill.  i-fti'ii ;  Uimrds,  HQ  clii*;  llnth.  sj^KCO* 
«^  Stnil  pr>ftU1  curd  Tot  ftill  contcjitts.  Sold  by  all 
Bookseller?,  at  the  Music  Stores  or  News  St^^iSs, 
or  may  he  onkred  by  mail  dirtA  from  the  Fublifth- 


MUSIC 


AT 


SIGHT 


The  grrat  singltig-boislc  for  Khooli^  «tc 
SS  pi*Bc*  of  rudimeisis  htr  tt»cJier  sind  sfudcal 
104  pagi±$  of  eonfi,  fileu,  rounds^  circfeita 
tic.  Single  c^opyi  by  m»i1f  ^  cis, ;  by  ex 
pTe^^i,  J.5  00  per  dox. ;  S40  !p<t  too,  J,  H 
KURZEKK.NABE&  SONS,  Hunsbuxg^Fi 
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Approved  School  Books! 

jSxtensively  used  in  f  hiladelphia,  Jiew  York,  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Best  Appliances  for  Teaching;  Arithmetic. 

The  Ne^v  American  Arithmetic, 

(B17T1,ER>S  8BRIK8.) 

REVISED  AlfP  ENX.&RGE&. 

The  New  American  Arithmetics  comprise  Part  I,  Part  II,  Part  III,  and  Practical  (Part  II  and  Part  III 
bound  together.)  These  books  have  won  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  Teachers.  While  they 
provide  amply  for  a  complete  Common  School  course  in  Arithmetic,  they  are  at  the  same  time  so  compact, 
well  arranged,  and  free  from  verbiage  that  they  can  be   - 

Mastered  in  a  Eeasonalile  Time  ly  the  Average  Pupil. 

The  Series  has  just  been  revised,  and  albo  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 

Fifty  Pages  of  New  Problems 

Of  the  kind  always  acceptable  to  both  Teacher  and  Pupil.    The  books  are  published  with  or  without  answers. 

The  Best  Appliances  for  Teacliing;  Reading,     j 

THE  NEW  READERS,    )  f    THE  NEW  READERS,  i 

READING  CHARTS.        [     BUTLER'S  SERIES-     \    READING  CHARTS,  | 

^  CHART  PRIMER,  J  (   CHART  PRIMER. 

The  Putler's  Series  of  Readers  and  the  new  Reading  Charts  and  Chart  Primer  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  appliances  for  teaching  reading  easily  and  well.  They  are  attractive  in  npj^earancc,  sub- 
stantial in  construction,  reasonable  in  price,  and  embody  the  best  of  modern  methods.  In  entire  accord  with 
the  Series  are 

The  ZTeTv  American  Spellers, 

Composing  the  Primary  Pronouncing  and  Advanced.  A  learning  feature  of  these  books,  is  that  words  having  a  re- 
lation to  one  another  of  association,  position,  class,  or  particular  subject,  are  grouped  in  the  same  lesson,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  every  word  is  clearly  indicated.  The  merits  of  these  Spellers  are  emphatically  endorsed  by 
he  sale  of  more  than 

T'WO  nilZ^Z.IOM'  COPISS. 


THE  BEST  APPLIANCES  FOR  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

MiTcpEiiii'g  ceMM0N  gcpeeii  ^ej^ie?, 

MITCHELL'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  (Penna.  Edition.) 

MITCHELL'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  (Penna.  Edition.) 

togf:tiip:r  avith 

INIitcliell's  ISTew  Outline  ]Maps. 

i  The  publishers  announce  with  pleasure  the  completion  of  a  thorough  revision  of  Mitchell's  Common 

j    School  Series.     This  revision  includes 

'  NEW  PLATES,  NEW  MAPS,  NEW  TABLES,  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

;  Much  of  the  descriptive  matter  has  been  rewritten  n  accordance  with  the  latest  and  most  accurate  infor- 

I    mation  attainable,  and  great  care  and  labor  have  been  expended  on  the  geographical  tables  which  eml>ody 
I    the  most  recent  statistics  from  the  best  authorities. 

lij.   II.   liiiTi^ii:!!.   -Sc   oo., 

ir  niKl  lO    SOUTH    SIXTH    ST.,    l?HILA.r>EJL,I?H:iA. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCA-TION^L  SERIES       .. 

Zro-W  READY. 

ECLECTIC  GERMAN  HEADERS, 

Bv  \V.  H.  WEICK  AND  C.  GREBNER. 

FOR  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  CLASSES. 


Sample  Copy  and 

Plxchange 

niroduciion  I'rice. 

Price. 

$  .40 

S   AH. 

.as 

.15. 

.3^ 

.20. 

.4a 

.25. 

Nearly  R««dy 

Eclectic  German  Primer, 
Eclectic  Germaii  First  Reader, 
Eclectic  German  Second  Header, 
Eclectic  German  Third  Reader,    - 
Eclectic  Gerntan  Fonrtli  Reader, 

Embracing  a  thorough  course  in  Language  Lessons  and  Composition;  Translation  Exercises;  Gcnnan  Lessons  with  interlinear 
Translations  ;  (.iernian  Script  Lessons,  etc. 

RIcliljr  Illujitratcd.    Tike  only  German  Series  published  eqnal  In  n&erit  and  attractiveness 

to  McGnflTey^s  Revised  Readers. 


OTHER  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MTHIte's  Pedaso^.    By  E.  E.  White,  Supt.  Cincinnati  Public  School* ;  author  of  White's  Arithmetics.   Mailing  price,  51.17. 

McGulTey's  "Word  lilst.  Ten  thousand  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged  in  lessons  as  found  in  the 
successive  lessons  in  the  books.     16  mo.,  80  pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  xo  cents. 

Eclectic  LAngna|(e  Lessons.  By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Histories.  Profusely  illustrated.  Full  cloth.  Intro- 
duction and  Sample  Copy-jpnce,  35  cents. 

Ray's  Arithmetic  Tablets.  Eight  tablets  (Nos.  i  to  8)  with  test  problems  in  arithmetic  forevcr\'  grade.  Single  tablet  by 
mail,  postpaid,  10  cents  ;  per  dozen,  $1  00. 

Aborn's  Elementary  Mechanical  I^ra-wlnir*  By  Frank  Aborn,  Supt.  of  Drawing,  Cleveland  Public  St.hools. 
Geometrical  atid  Constructive  Drawing,  with  problems.     x6  mo.;  421  pp.     Sample  Copy  and  introduction  price,  35  cents. 

28  Bond  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


137  Walnut  St.,     ) 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. r 


TAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  GO,,  PiUishers. 


WEBSTER. 

With  or  without  Patent  Index. 


IT  IS  THE  ST  AKB  ARD 

in  the  Gov't  Printinp  Office,  and  Authority  with 
the  V.  S.  SupreriH'  Court,  and  is  recomnionded 
,    by  the  Statu  aup'ta  of  Schools  in  36  States. 

A  Dictionary 

^        llH,fK»0  Words,  30(10  Engravings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

of  2.'),00(»  Titles,  (recently  added)  and 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  H»,(XX'  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

Tho  lftto«!t  edition.  In  the  qnantity  of  matter  it 
contain.",  i.^  beli«'ved  to  be  the  lafpeHt  volume 
published.  It  has  3000  more  Words  in  its  vo- 
cabulary than  are  f(Mind  in  any  other  Am.  Dict'y, 
and  nearly  3  timt-s  the  number  of  Entrravinirs.* 

It  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  intelligence  in  every 
Sehool  and  Family. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  tlte 

800  Sons^s  and  Uyittns, 

In  the  FOril  NUMBERS  of  tlie 

Franklin'Square  Song  Collection. 

Address,     HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

AEW  YORK. 


School    Boards  may  order  from  the  office  of  the 
School  Journal,  at  publishers'  prices. 

The  District  Register^ 

By  Mail  1^5.00.     By  Express,  $4.50. 


Also,  School  Board  Supplies  in  general,  including 

BLANE  OEDEB  BOOES  ON  TBEASUBEE 
OF  SCHOOL  DISTBICT. 

In  response  to  inquiries  which  we  have  received 
from  vScliool  Otiticcrs  for  a  Book  of  convenient  si/e 
containing  Blank  Orders  upon  the  Treasu- 
rer, we  arc  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank  Orders 
in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt  Book, 
Substantially  Bound,  wiih  Stubs  Perfo- 
rated so  thai  (Jrders  may  readily  be  detached, 
at  the  low  price  of  TwO  Dollars. 

No.  2.  The  same  Book  is  Printed  to 
Special  Order  in  good  style  and  substan- 
tially bound,  with  Name  of  District  and 
County,  and  other  Blanks,  including 
Name  of  Treasurer,  if  desired.  Book 
Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3. 


Address, 


J.  P.  MeCASKEV,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BBADT  JinSTB  20tb. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OR  MANUAL  TRAINING 

WHITE'S  INDDSTRIAL  DRAWING, 


Tills  popular  series,  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  has  just  been 
thoroughly  and  intelligendy  revised,  and  now  n-prcscnU  the  best  thought 
and  practice  in  this  imjiortant  branch,     Tlie  books  contain  onfy  such  work 

,  directly  educational  in  its  character,  and  which  I  diout  waste 

oftinitj,  tt)  such  a  knowledge  of  die  subject  as  is  essential  to  every  artisan 
ur  person  cmployinj^  sucli.     In  a  word, 

Whiff's  Tiifhrsfrial  DrrnrtUf/  llertHPfl,  Ik 

11(0  SiiivplcKt, 

il|c  jMo?st  Practical, 
¥l(C  >IoHt  Coii\plete, 

The  Most  i^asily  tauijlft 

of  any  existing  system.  Heginnuig  widt  tlie  lowest  work  (or  the  first  year 
of  school  life,  the  books  are  numbered  conseciirivcly  from  No,  t  upward. 
There  are  no  cards,  exercise  books  or  manuals,  but  each  book  is  complete 
in  itselC  and  to  be  followed  in  order  in  the  series. 

Numbers  ],2,3f4,/SJi^  7  andS.wiflbe  ready  June  20ffi, 

THE  BEKAIKIHG  NOMBBM  TO  FOUaW  9H0ETLT. 

Ivison,  piakeman  &  COm 

149  Watasli  Ave.,  Chicago^      753  &  755  Broadwar  r^--  Y-'^r 


I  f 


\, 


A  I.'' 


*%^^t  -  >>;5S55;55^;Si^*. 


i^?  f-  V 


[       EEaEBBRSPtftiyi] 


CONTI^fl 


BHAB7  JtTKS   ZO^h. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OR  MANUAL  TRAININl 

n  \  V  iiE  mvMw  iii:«»i  !v  OIL  ir9i  n>i  .vtiiTiox  i.aip  st  thk  me  i>i 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINI 


TKis  puimlar  series^  already  wiilely  and  favorably  known  lias*  inst^^ 
dinroir^hly  and  intelligently  revised,  and  now  repreiienis  - 
nntl  pnutirefn  Uiis  Important  branch*     The  books  contain  on 
durational   in  its  character,  and  which  Ica^l 
i^  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  i$  essential 
nipluying  such.     In  a  word, 

JVhite'H  JmhiHtvial  Uratelnf/  HeriMetl^  is 

iM^c  Most  Practical, 
Tl|e  jMofSt  Coii\.plete, 

Tlie  >Io.st  Ijasily  Tatislif 


<fl  any  synteni*     Btginning  waii  ihe  Jowcst  work  for  ^ 

'    ui  niL\  the  hooks  are  numbered  consecutively  froivi  ^ 
iTc  nn  cards,  exercise  books  or  manuals,  but  each  bf"- 

THE  BEMAtNIltO  HtmBEM  TO  rOLWW  SadBTLT, 

Ivison,  piakeman  &  Go., 

143  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.      753  &  755  Broadway,  New  T^rV 


I      The  Teacbrs'  Best 

1  at  this  season  is  well  earned,  and  should  not  be  disturbed.  It 
I  cannot  however,  be  annoying,  in  a  leisurely  way,  to  think  and 
■     plan  what 

MUSIC  BOOKS 

I  from  the  inexhaustible  supply  described  in  DITSON  Sc> 
i  CO.'S  Catalogaes,  it  will  be  well  to  u:>e  in  the  ncx(  musical 
I     campaign. 

ifir  Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. "^^ 

Sunday  Sctiool  Teo/chers 

will  scon  be  able  to  examine  our  new  and  beautiful  Sunday 
School  Sonj^  l!ook,  the  Clillclren's  Dladeni,  (35  cts.) 
by  Abbey  &  Mungcr,  and  the  newly  arranged  and  valuable 
New  Spiritual  Sou|^,  (85  cis.)  by  Tennyson  &  Hoff- 
man. 

School  Tecuiliern 

will  be  pleased  to  look  at  our  new  Royal  Slng^er,  (60  cts.) 
for  .^ult  Singing  Classes  and  High  Schools.  Also  the 
.  Sonn^  Grcetlu^,  (60  cts.)  for  High  Schools  (a  great  fa- 
vorite) :  and  ihe  delightful  little  Primary  School  bong  Book, 
Crenu  for  Little  Slugen,  30  cts. 

Miisic  Teachers 

•*on  the  wing,"  are  invited  to  alight  and  examine  the  superb 
stock  of  Instruction  Books  and  Collections  of  Vocal  and  In- 
strumental mudic  for  teaching  purposes,  at  the  store*  of 

OLIVER  DITSON  &,  CO.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  L  CO.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  E.  DITSON  6l  CO.,  1?28  ChestnutSt.,  Phila. 
LYON  &HEALY,  CHICAGO. 


Fabep's 
Pencils 

Of  att  2!evi,cvf^. 
PENHOLDERS.  RUBBER  ERASERS 

Si4pp^«*    of    ^Cucojuafcb  Quafitt^-. 

KLL    STHTIONeRS    K6EP    THG 
FTCBeR  GOODS. 


Speciaf  Sai4tpfc^  c^cvt^t  -to 
&buc<xtcyvA, 

ADDRESS 

BDUCKTIONKL  DOPHRTTW^eNT. 

vbfrhard  Jr^bert 
NEW    YORK   CITY. 


SWIRTHMORE  COLLEGE 

8WARTHMORE,  PA., 

Opens  Otli    month,  J3th.    Thirty  minutes  from  Broad 

St.  Station,  Phiiadclphia.     Unher  the  care  of  Friends,  but  all 

others  admitted.     Full  coUcjje  course  for  both  sexes  ;  Classical, 

Scientific  and  Literary'.     Also  a  Manual  Training  and  a  Prcp- 

,    -aralory  School.     Healthful   location,  large  ground*;,  new  and 

I     extensive  buildings  and  apparatus.     For  Catalogue  an.i  full  par- 

!    ticulare,  address  EDWARD  H.  MACILL,  LU  D.,  I'reu't 


School  Boards  may  order  from  the  office  of  the 
School  Journ.\l,  at  publishers'  prices, 

The  District  Register/. 

By  Mail  ;^5.oo.     By  Express,  $4.50. 
Also,  School  Board  Supplies  in  general,  including 

BLAITE  OBDEB  BOOES  ON  TBEASUBEB 
OP  SCHOOL  DISTBICT.  . 

In  response  to  incjuiries  which  we  have  received 
from  School  OHicers  for  a  Book  of  convenient  size 
containing  Blank  Orders  upon  the  Treasu- 
rer, we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank  Orders 
in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt  Book, 
Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Perfo- 
rated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  detached, 
at  the  low  price  of  T^O  Dollars* 

No.  2.  The  same  Book  is  Printed  to 
Special  Order  in  erood  style  and  substan- 
tially bound,  with  Name  of  District  and 
County,  and  other  Blanks,  including 
Name  of  Treasurer,  if  desired.  Book 
Oontaininff  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3. 

J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NO.  16. 

•*Ne\v  Music  Supplement,  i*- 


The  New  Music  Supplement  to  T/ie  School 
Journal  {y^o.  16)  will  be  ready  in  season  for 
the  use  of  Institutes  and  Schools,  tt  will 
contain,  as  usual,  a  collection  of  songs,  both 
words  and  music,  appropriate  for  such  use, 
and  the  price  will  be  the  same  as  heretofore. 
Responsive  Readinsrs  will  also  be 
inserted.     Xo«  16  will  contain  : 

Oh,  Touch  Those  Chords  Again — I'm  a 
Pilgrim — Arms  are  Strong  and  Hearts  are 
True — Trancadillo — Innisfail —  Lurlaline — 
When  all  the  World  is  Young — Thoughts  of 
Wonder — Heaven  is  My  Home — The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket — Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him 
(Arbor  Day) — Oh,  What  is  the  Matter  with 
Robin? — Weep  for  the  Fallen,  and  Silently 
Falling  Snow,  etc. 


PROPOSALS 

Are  hereby  invited  for  the  inlrodurtion  of  the  cclrl>r:xte<l  Rc- 
vrrNlhle  Wrltiiis;  BookM  in  the  public  and  priv.ue  scKuois 
of  the  Stale  of  Pcuu^jlvania.  Terms  liberal.  Address  with 
details 

H.  W.  KLLSWORTH.  Publisher. 
2-2  Ko.  7  Hoiid  Sl„  Ne^v  York. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

MBpIN  of  Pi.ri-  Coppi-r  aiiM  Tin  for  Churcht-H. 
.-^chorln,  Fire  AlarinR,F»riiiH,  ftc.  FIl^LY 
WAKRANTKI).    Catalogue  Bent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  ATIFT,  Cineinniti,  O. 


HBAD7  JtTNS  20tli. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OR  MANUAL  TRAINING 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING, 


I'his  phpular  series,  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  Ita^ 
iliorou^ily  and  intelligendy  revised,  and  now  represents  llie'  be 
and  practice  tn  dik  important  branch.     The  l^ooks  contain  only  sudi 
i\y  educalJonal   in  its  character,  and  which  leadf$,  wtt]i 
h  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  m  essential 
ur  puiiiott  eaiiiloying  such.     In  a  word, 

IV/rffe's  Inffiistrial  Drawmg  Jieriseft^  in 

Tl(e  >IoKt  Pi^actical, 
Tl^e  >loHt  Coniplete, 

¥lie  >Io^st  i^aHily  Tait«:lft 

of  any  L:ALsUug  sysieni.     Beginning  wiih^ilic  lowest  work  tor  mc  nrsi  year 
ol'  !Sc]iiHj1  life,  the  books  are  numbered  consecutively  from  No*  i  up"^'^^ 
There  are  no  cards,  exercise  books  or  manuals,  but  each  book  Fscon.!^^... 

ni  ih.rir  nn  J  tn  hr  T^'llnwrd  in  nrdtT  in  thr  ^rrips. 

J^umtMr^  /,;^,;i,4^J,6\7  andJU.  will  he  leuihj  June:iinu^ 

THII  RBEAIKIHO  fftJOGES  TO  FOLLOW  690ETI<T. 

Ivison,  piakeman  &  Go., 

149  WaT)asli  Ave.,  Chicago.      753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York, 


OUB  ANNUAL  MUSIC-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT:  No  H 

1*0 it    tot  ?<i'v    wnmrTM-rvTr.n    *!*tfi  #r »f ctfii.fi. 


^-^ 


irilh  firici:!  al  vyhtch  the  i^i  f    will   be  mailed   to  anj 


I  uc-nif:n 


f 


'9IC-1^A0»    9ir9i»I.lSM«ltT    liO.   to. 

0 

An: 

5 

J.  ^^  McCiLSJC«y^  l«A«»cia«tvx«  ^m 


ep's 
Pencils 

Of  aff  5f  HCii:5. 
PeNHOLDERS.  RueB£l}  ERKSCRS 

RU.    STKTIONSRS   KOEP    TH© 
F?IB@R   C00DS. 


Ths  Teachers'  Best 


cjtttiutc  hawever,  .L  ^ 

MUSIC  BOOKS 

l»>g.»M,  II  will  im  qr<ll  lA  «»lii  llw  ncAi  iniiMd 


fetoUCWTIONTlL  DePKIfTMeHT 

^NEW    YORK    CITY, 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 


!^ 

•  I 

f*.. 

•♦.-■.,  • 
tir 

c,  H.  oirsoN  L  CO.,  ho;  .k. 

1  t  msoH  &  io.,  1  ... . i«.,p  mt*. 

iVOH&HEHVt  CHICAGO. 


trd  in  tfl;bi  it-d  rximht-  tti' 


rufl 


PROPOSALS 


.    ,1,,,        r    ,  -.  .,i,a,^   ,,^  .,,Mllul|  p.r 


^ 


II.  W   hlJJiVk'OKTH,  I'ubluhcr. 


VAMDUZPH  4  TIFT,  Cii»ftliifitflK  0 


^  JUST  PUBLISHED !  ^^ 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY! 


The  great  progress  made  durmjL;  the  past  few  years  in  meieorolciij 
anil  physiography  has  placed  physical  jjeography  among  tho 
a  knowletl|jfc  of  the  elemtmts  of  which  has  become  an  essential  pan  £ 
modem  education. 

Recognizinij  die  Imporunt  posidon  diat  phynical  geograpliy  now  hold 
in  the  courses  of  study  hi  [ireparator}%  high,  and  normal  schoaisi  IJ 
lishers  respectfully  submit 

Butier^s  Physical  Geagraphy 

to  tiro  public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a  text-hook  wil  lb 
at  once  recognised 

It  contains  the  renults  ui  lIki  laiest  discoveries  la  phy^iaijrapi 
teorology  and  ocean  hydrogra|>hy 

It  is  based   upon    tht!  rescardics  of  Huxley,  TjTidall*  He^r>^  Jiid 
Milne,  Lc  Conte,  Bardett,  Davis,  Ferrel,  and  Abbe,  wbftse  efforts  hav 
placed  physical  geography  ina  It^ading  position  among  the  physicals' 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  s<i  arnn 
leading   principles   are   kept  clearly   in   view.      OUier  rci^-vaju   in^iiK 
is  placed  In  foot  notes* 

THE  MAPS  are  die  finest  and  most  accurate  ihat  haVe  ycL  ap 
pear^d  in  a  text- book*  They  were  com] )i led  from  the  latest  reports  an< 
charts  issued  by  the  U,  S,  Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographie  office*  and  tfa4 
British  Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  dte  work  of  Profe^or  J.  W.  Red 
a  specialist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler^  and  a  pra* 
teacher. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANV, 


RSAO-S-   SEPXBBaBER   lO.  1887. 


OUR  ANNUAL  MUSIC-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT:  No.  16. 

FOUL  coiJKXir  iivsTirrrxHS  amo  schooi^. 

The  Annual  Music  Supplement  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  (No.  i5)  will 
contain  Siocteen  Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  arranged  in  four  parts^  and  Tw&tttlf" 
four  Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  without  the  music.  Three  pages  of  Responsive 
Se€i^ifigs,  for  use  in  Institutes  and  Schools,  are  also  inserted.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  Songs  and  Hymns  with  prices  at  which  the  Supplement  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  desired  : 


Oh,  Touch  Those  Chords  Again,  z 

Responsive  Readings, a 

I'm  a  Pilgrim, 5 

Arms  are  Strong,  Hearts  are  true  6 
Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him,. ...  7 
Trancadillo :  Boat  Song, ....    8 

Innisfail, 6 

When  all  the  World  is  Young,  .  10 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  .  .  .  .  la 


Thoughts  of  Wonder, 13 

Heaven  is  My  Home,  .....  13 

Weep  for  the  Fallen, 14 

Silently  Falling  Snow, iq 

What  is  the  Matter  with  Robin  ?  17 
Pleasure   Climbs   to  Every 

Mountain, x8 

Lurlaline, 19 

Hearts  of  Oak, to 


School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words). — The  Summer  Day*  are  Coming; 
Flee  as  a  Bird;    Row,  Row,  Checrly  Row ;  Come,  Cheerful  Companions;  Twi-  I 
light  is  Falling :  Over  There;  Shells  of  the  Ocean;  Gently  Lend  Us  ;  America; 
Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  :  Coronation;  Old  Hundred 11 

School  Songs  and  Hymns. — Speak  Gently  ;  Rosy  Crown;  Vesper  Hymn  ; 
Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River;  Bcuiah  Land;  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus' 
Name;  The  Miller's  Daughter;  Away  to  School;  The  Chapel;  Brightly; 
Never  Say  Fail ;  Home's  Not  Merely  Four  Square  Walls ;  Twickenham  Ferry,  15 

FRZCSS. — One  copy,  10  cents;  Three  copies,  26  cents;   Eight  copies, 
60  cents  ;  Twenty  copies,  ^1.20.     These  rate<;  include  po^tat^e  in  all  cases. 
Please  name  one  or  two  pieces  of  music  in  the  Supplement  desired.     Address 
J.  P.  McCask«3r.  IjimcAStar,  Pa. 


A*    JllL* 

Pencils 

Of  att  9!ewci(3. 
PBNHOLDBRS.  RUBBER  ERKSERS 

^iMypii^»    of  ^ti^c^uafeb  €itux(i^x^. 

KLL  STHTI0N6RS  KSEP  THS 
FHBeR  COOPS. 

ADDRESS 

BDUCKTIONKL  DePHRTMSNT 

Vbfrhardi  4fabert 
_      NEM   YORK   CI^Y.   _ 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

SMTARTHMORE,  PA., 
Opens  Sib  montli,  IStlt.  Thirty  minuter  from  Broad 
St.  Station,  Philadelphia.  Unbcr  the  care  of  F'ricnds,  but  all 
others  admitted.  Full  college  course  for  both  sexes  ;  Classical, 
Scientific  and  Literary.  Also  a  Manual  Training  and  a  Prep- 
aratory School.  Healthful  location,  large  ground*,  new  and 
extensive  buildings  and  apparatus.  For  Catalogue  and  full  par 
ticulars.  addn»s  EDWABD  H.  MAG  ILL,  LL.  I).,  PreflU    2-3 


The  Tdaebrs'  Best 

at  this  season  is  well  earned,  and  should  not  be  disturbed.     It 
cannot  however,  be  annoying,  in  a  leisnrely  way,  to  think  and 


plan  what 


MUSIC  BOOKS 


from  the  inexhaustible  supply  described  in  DITSON  A 
CO.*S  Catalogaes,  it  will  be  well  to  use  in  the  next  musical 
campaign. 

4^  Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. "^iL 

Sunday  School  Teachers 

will  scon  be  able  to  examine  our  new  and  beautiful  Sunday 
School  Son((  Book,  the  Clklldrcn's  Dlatdem,  (35  cts.) 
by  Abbey  ■&  Munger,  and  the  newly  arranged  and  valuable 
New  Splrltajkl  Songs,  (85  cts.)  by  Tennyson  &  Hoff- 
man. 

School  TeacJhers 

will  be  pleased  to  look  at  our  new  Rovml  Singer,  (60  cts.) 
for  Adult  Singing  Classes  and  High  Sch«x)|s.  AUo  the 
Song  Greeting,  (60  ct<;.)  for  High  SchooU  (a  ^rcat  fa- 
vorite) :  and  the  delightful  little  Primary  School  Song  Book, 
Ocnu  for  LiiUe  Singers,  30  cts. 

Music  Teachers 

"on  the  wing,"  are  invited  to  alight  and  examine  the  superb 
stock  of  Instruction  Books  and  Collections  of  Vocal  and  In- 
strumentai  music  for  leaching  purposes,  at  the  stores  of 

OLIVER  DITSON  L  CO.,  449  it  45!  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  k  CO.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 
J  E.  DITSON  Sl  CO.,  1?28  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
LYON  k  HEALY,  CHICAGO. 


PROPOSALS 

Are  hereby  invited  for  the  introdudion  of  the  celebrated  Re- 
versible Writing  BoolLsin  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Terms  liberal.  Addrejis  with 
details 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH.  Publisher, 

3-3  No.  7  Bond  Stt,  Mew  York. 


^ 

4^; 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

B^'lbof  l'iir<'  Copper  and  Tin  forCburrhfii. 
hoot*,  Firt-  Alarms, Farms, etc.    FULLT 
WAERAMTED.    Catalogue  Mfit  7re«. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  CiMi«Mti.  O. 


READT  JUNE   20th. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OR  MANUAL  TRAINING 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING, 


This  popular  series,  already  widely  and  favorably  knOK-n,  has  just  heen 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  revised,  and  now  represents  the  Ixat  i 
and  practice  in  this  important  branch.    The  books  contata  only  sudi  v 
as  is  directly  educational  in  its  character,  and  which  lead^  wttliout  vrasic 
of  time,  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  is  essential  to  every  artiaan 
or  person  employing  such.     In  a  word, 

JV/tft(fs  TmluHti'ial  Dtawlng  Jierfaed,  is 

Yl^e  ]Vl4>ist  Practical, 
1^1\e  jVIo?*t  Cfon^plete, 

^\\Q  >Io8t  Easily  1'any:l>t 

of  any  existing  syHtciTL     Beginning  with  tlie  loivesi  iv^rk  lor  Uiti  Ij 
of  Hchool  lifc;thtf  tiooks  are  numlxireci  consecutively  Irmii 
riitrrc  arc  no  cards,  exercise  books  or  manuals,  hut  cadt  bfjuK  s^  t:*j!iif'i»_Li! 
in  itself,  and  to  be  followed  in  order  in  the  series. 

NumberH  1, 2,3, 4,.%  fi^  7  find  S,  tviil  be  ready  June  iiOth . 

THE  tEKlDflSa  fitrilB&S@  TO  FOLLOW  BHOETLT. 

Ivison,  piakeman  &  Go., 

149  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.      763  &  755  Broadway,  Kew  Ycrl- 


Our  Annual  Music  Supplement :  No.  16, 

FOR    COrWXV    IMfiT|irrTi4»    ^?ll>    iiCIiOOUS, 

The  ■  IS  the 


Ok     T.,iih->    Tt.r,*.'  r;-,Qrdt  Aj^aiC,    ■>        lt.u:rhfj    al   Wund'Tr.     . 


t»  *ir Irur 


-^t,  II     It 


/rj 


fl 


A.W. 

Faber's 

Lead 

Pencils 

Of  ait  fettdXi. 
E.   FHBER'S 

PenhnWers  and  Rutider  Erasers 

FABER    MAKE 

t^ 
^  '    "^      ■  Icndid  ilisK  it 

Of  Ten  CKntB 


NOVELTIES  IN  MUSIC. 

N«?w  Music  Books  of  Unusual  Beauty. 


I  \IT  111   \  oir  F>       ^ 


;i<^ 


IhlltOV   ill  H     l*K  A  I 

I,.,    i       M      »   .:.     ■        '  - 

fnu4it    luf 
Ai*ilicn*i,  I 


'    '  ' 

p9W  litl«« 

DO, 

'iivei5itn»n» 

KU 

TO   HIMG.    A 

,^iL^  itnk  VUi\o  or 

LCSSON  ON  LEAD  PENCILS. 
Atk!rr«{, 

eBERHKRD  FKBER, 

ilt«(»  YO«H  CiTf. 


t^ixsTiirmoit,  Tt.'d-^o   A  so   i:\tiK  itv 

THU   PIAMClFDItTIC*     I.    tj    N<*J*ut],     A  wwit  u*t- 
MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRJCE, 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

»%%  \HTIlHoniC,  PA., 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNn?'' 

..II.        I   \  .     >    ,    !,;   T         L.-1    T:u    K.,     : 


CATARRH 

\n  sUMipi^    E*  H*  Med  Icn  t 


|ir4ritt*'H  "*<*w4  by  tlw  «7*ftJ& 


-51c  JUST  PUBLISHED?*^ 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


Ihe  yrcat  progress  made  thirinj^  die  past  few  years  in  nieteorolo. 

and  physingraphy  has  placed  physical  geography  am         ^^ 
a  knowledge  of   tlif  i-lrnurits  nt    vvhif  h    lias    lieiomf'   , 

modern  educaitoij 

Recojjniziag  the  important  position  that  physical  gcogi'aphjr  now  hoi 
m  the  cotJfiies  of  study  in  preparatory,  high,  and  normal  schDols,  the  pu' 

lishers  n-sprct fully  submit 

Butler's  Physical  Gengraphy 

to  the  public,  widi  the  confidt.nce  thai  its  merits  as  a  text-book'  \\ 
at  once  recognized. 

It  contains  the  results  of  die  latest  JJ^r.ivi  rT^  s  in  phv<lrv,rr^iJv 
teorology  and  ocean  hydrography 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley.  Tyndall,  Hen 
Milne,  Le  Cpnte,  Bartlett,  Davis.  Ferrel,  and  Abbe,  whose  eft 
placed  physical  i;erigraphy  in  a  leading  position  among  the  physical  ^cicik* 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systema dc,  and  so  arr  -  1  that  i 
leading   principles  are   kept   clearly   in   view.     Other  jL   mati 

is  placed  in  foot  nptes 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  tliat  ha\^  yet  a 
peared  in  a  text* book,  I'hey  were  compiled  Irom  die  latest  re|K>rts  at 
charts  issuet!  by  the  U,  S.  Coast  Survey,  die  Hydrographic  qtfice,  mid  t* 
British  Adn^iralty. 

Hie  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor  J.  Wr  Redwn 
a  specialist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler,  and  a  practit 
teacher* 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANV. 


Onr  Annnal  Music  Supplement :  No.  16, 

POUL    COVBITY    I1«CITIXIJT£S    AMD    SCHOOUS. 

The  Annual  Music  Supplement  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  Number  i6 
contains  Sixteen  Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  arranged  in  four  parts,  and  Twenty " 
your  Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  without  the  music.  Three  pages  of  Mesponsive 
MeadingSf  for  use  in  Institutes  and  Schools,  are  also  inserted.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  Songs  and  Hymns  with  prices  at  which  the  Supplement  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  desired  : 

MUaiQ-PAGB   SUPPIrBlliGIfT    SIQ.  lO. 


Oh,  Touch  Those  Chorda  Again,  x 
Responsive  Readings, .....    a 

I'm  a  Pilgrim, 5 

Arms  are  Strong,  Hearts  are  true  6 
Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him,. ...  7 
Trancadillo :  Boat  Song, ....    8 

Innisfail, .6 

When  all  the  World  is  Young,  .  xo 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  .  .  .   .  xa 


Thoughts  of  Wonder, 13 

Heaven  is  My  Home, 13 

Weep  for  the  Fallen, 14 

Silently  Falling  Snow, 10 

What  is  the  Matter  with  Robin  ?  17 
Pleasure   Climbs   to  Every 

Mountain, x8 

Lurlaline, xg 

Hearts  of  Oak, 


Sphool  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words). — The  Summer  Day*  are  Coming ; 
Flee  as  a  Bird;  Row,  Row,  Cheerly  Row  ;  Come,  Cheerful  Companions  ;  Twi- 
light is  Falling  ;  Over  There:  Shells  of  the  Ocean;  Gently  I^ad  Us  ;  America; 
Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah;  Coronation;  Old  Hundred ix 

School  Songs  and  Hymns. — Speak  Gently  ;  Rosy  Crown ;  Vesper  Hyron  ; 
ShallJWe  Meet  Beyond  the  River;  Beulah  Land;  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus' 
Name;  Tnc  Miller's  Daughter;  Away  to  School;  The  Chapel;  Brightly; 
Never  Say  Fail;  Home's  Not  Merely  Four  Square  Walls ;  Twickenham  Ferry,  15 

PRICES. — One  copy,  10  cents;  Three  copies,  25  cents;  Eight  copies, 
60  cents  ;  Twenty  copies,  01. 20.  These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cases. 
Please  name  one  or  two  pieces  of  music  inlthe  Supplement  desired.     Address 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Xiiua,ca«tar,  Pa. 


A.W. 

Faber's 

Lead 

Pencils 

Of  aft  2<M*oito. 
E.  PRBER'S 

PenliDldBrB  and  RutitiBr  EraBEre 

MAOC  CSPCCIALLV  POR  ALL  GRAOCS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  the 

FABER    MAKE 

or 

F'encils,  Penliomers.  etc. 

TAKE  NO  OTHERS, 

But  send  Fourteen  cents  for  splendid  Case  of 
Samples,  worth  thrice  the  money,  or  Ten  ceius 
for  one  dozen  assorted  kinds,  with 

LESSON  ON  LEAD  PENCILS. 
TTHK  MEW  A.  W.  K. 

Kree  Hand  Or^wincj  Pencil. 

Sinyle  Samples  Kroc3. 

Address, 
Sbvicationaf  ^cpart»»tc»tt, 

EBERHRRD    FRBER, 

545-547  Slea^f  St.,  tii^.  cSroabvtay, 
New  YORK  City. 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

B<>llRot  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  forChiircheH. 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms.Farmfl,  etc.  Fl  LLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  aent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &T1FT,  Cineinnati.  O 


SQVELTIES  m  M7SIC. 

New  Music  Books  of  Unusual  Beauty. 

UNITED  VOICES.  A  New  School  Song  Book.  L,  O, 
Emerson  has  again  made  a  success  in  a  collection  of  songs  for 
the  girls  and  boys.  It  cannot  fail  to  l>c  popular.  50  ctil.y 
$4.80  pcrdoB. 
CHIl.DREN*S  DIADBJU.  Abbey  &  Munper.  A  true 
children's  bojk,  containing  new  and  very  sweet  music  and 
words  for  the  Sunday  School. 

30  ctii.,  $3.00  per  doz. 
EMANUEIj.    An  Oratorio  in  1  parts.     1.     The  Nativity. 
3.     Crucifixion.     3.     Resurrection.     T.y  J.   E.   Trowbridge. 
Not  ditficult.     Commended  to  cfioirs  and  societies.     $1.00y 
90.00  per  doK. 
JEHOVAH'S    PBAISE.     A  New  Church  Milsic  Book 
by  L.  C).  Emcnion.     Singing    School   Course,     (iood  secular 
music   for  practice.     Clces  and    Fart  Songs,  Hymn  Tunes, 
Anthems,  for  (Jhoirs,  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions. 
$1.00,  $0.00  per  doz. 
GOOD    OliD    SONGS    1¥E    IJHED    TO    SING.     A 
most  at! Motive  colltciion  of  115  pcpuLr  songs,  with  Piano  or 
C)rgan  acconipainment. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 
CONSTRUCTION,    TrNlNO    AND     CARE     OP 
THE  PIANOFORTE.    E.  Q.  Norton.    A  most  usc- 
lul  book  to  all  Piano  Owners. 

PRICK,  60  etM. 
MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 
Oliver  Bit  son  <t  Ck),^  Boston, 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co  . 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

SMTARTHMORE,  PA., 
Open*  9tl&  month,  ]3tli.  Thirty  minuter  from  Broad 
St.  Station,  Phiiadilphia.  Unber  the  care  of  Friends,  but  all 
others  admitted.  Full  college  course  for  boih  sexes  ;  Classical, 
Scientific  and  Literary.  Also  a  Manual  Training  and  a  Prep- 
aratory School.  Healthful  location,  large  ground*,  new  and 
extensive  buildings  and  appaiatus.  For  Catalogue  and  full  par* 
ticulars.  address  KDWAKD  U.  H  Ad  ILL,  LL.  D.,  PrcHH   2-3 


CATARRH 


Intttanipfl. 


pofltivply  ctir«»d  br  the  iarr«at 

0«riiuin     Remc-dy.     Siunplo 

pai-kn^ri'  nnd  \mj'  >k  for  4  ocnta 

H.  ■■odlcaICo.,Ktt-*"»^»J^^^°'^^^  4-6 


liBADT  JTJNB  SOtli. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OR  MANUAL  TRAINING 

nAit  mv>  arjTT  nccirM  on  nm  poi  <<tD.%Ti€>!if  i.,ii$3  atv  tiic  ruEOi' 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING, 


This  popular  series,  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  has  just  been 
dioroughly  and  intelligently  revised,  and  now  represcnLs  the  best  ihoujg^ht 
and  practice  in  this  important  branch.  The  books  contain  only  such  work 
as  is  directly  educational  in  its  character,  and  which  leads,  without  wsisCe 
of  time^  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  is  essential  10  every  artisan 
or  person  employing  such.     In  a  word, 

White's  IndnstHal  IJrawiuff  lieriHed.  is 

l'l|c  Siniplest, 

Tl\e  jViosst  Practical, 
1^1|e  >foHt  Coii\j>lete, 

't\}Q  Most  iJasily  l^atiaflit 

of  any  existing  system,  Ueginning  with  the  lowest  work  for  ihe  lir^i  year 
of  school  lift!,  the  books  are  numbered  consecutively  from  No.  1  upward. 
Tltere  are  no  cards,  exercise  books  or  manuals*  but  each  book  is  complete 
in  Itself  and  to  be  lollowed  in  order  in  the  series- 

Nnmbers  l,'4,:iA,,%S^  7  tmtlS,  UHitbe  ready  June  20th^ 

THE  REITAIWINQ  KUMBEEfi  TO  TOLI-OW  SHijaTLT. 

Ivison,  piakeman  &  Co., 

149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.      753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


^ 
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NOVEMBER,  18H7. 


Vt»l  30. 


i  l,6Q  m  A^vjtac9*    Tea  ^t 


i'^:.«if»-».    'S  1  .  _1  =>       l^-^fiti.'*    f*i* 


-^  JUST  PUBLISHED !  $^ 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  meteorology 
and  physiography  has  placed  physical  geography  among  those  sciences, 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  which  has  become  an  essential  part  of 
modern  education. 

Recognizing  the  important  position  that  physical  geography  now  holds 
in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparatory,  high,  and  normal  schools,  the  pub-  . 
lishers  respectfully  submit 

Butler's  Physical  Bengraphy 

to  the  public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a  text-book  wil  Ibe  ! 
at  once  recognized. 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physiography,  me- 
teorology and  ocean  hydrography. 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Henry,  Judd, 
Milne,  iLe  Conte,  Bardett,  Davis,  Ferrel,  and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have 
placed  physical  geography  in  a  leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
leading  ["principles  are  kept  clearly  in  view.  Other  relevant  matter 
is  placed  in  foot  notes. 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared in  a  text-book.  They  were  compiled  from  the  latest  reports  and 
charts  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  ofifice,  and  the 
British  Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor  J.  W.  Redway, 
a  specialist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler,  and  a  practical 
teacher. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 


irovELTiES  nr  isms. 

.  New  Music  Books  of  Unusual  Beauty. 

UNITBD  VOICKS.  A  New  School  Song  Book.  L,  O. 
Emerson  has  again  made  a  success  in  a  collection  of  songs  i>>r 
the  girls  and  boys.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  popular.  50  ct8.« 
$4:.80  p«rdos. 
CHILDRKN'S  DIADKM.  Abbey  &  Munger.  A  true 
children's  book,  containing  new  and  very  sweet  music  and 
words  for  the  Sunday  School. 

30  cts.,  93.00  per  doK. 
EMAMUEX.    An  Oratorio  in  3  parts      x.    The  Nativiy. 
a.     Crucifixion.     3.     Resurrection.     By  J.  E.  Trowbridge. 
Not  difficult.     Commended  to  clioirs  and  societies.     $1*00) 
$0.00  per  doB. 
JICHOVAH'S    PRAISE.    A  New  Church  Music  Book 
by  L.  O.  Emerson.     Singing   School  Course.    Good  secular 
music  for  practice.     Glets  and    Part  Songs,  Hymn  Tunes, 
Anthems,  for  (Jhoirs,  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions. 
$1.00,  $9.00  per  dox. 
CK>OD    OliD    SO^fOS   IVE   USED   TO   SIHTO.     A 
most  attractive  collection  of  115  popular  songs,  with  Piano  or 
Organ  accompainmcnt. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 
CONSTRUCTION,    TrNING    AND     CARE     OP 
THE  PIAIVOFORTE.     E.  Q.  Norton.    A  most  use- 
ful book  to  all  Piano  Owners. 

PRICE,  60  eU. 
MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 
Oliver  Ditson  c€  Co.,  Boaton, 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SEND  FOSTAL  CARD 

FOB  FULL  CONTENTS  GP  TUB 

FOI7H  2TT7MBI:HS  OF  THS 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection, 

800  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns,  to 

HARPER  A  BROTHBR9,  New  York. 


A-W. 

Faber's 

Lead 

Pencils 

©f  ctfe  2e,wot*5. 
E.  FIBER'S 

PenhnldErB  and  RutihEr  EraserB 

MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ALL  GRADES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  the 

FABER    MAKE 

Pencils,  !Penholders,  etc., 

TAKE  NO  OTHERS, 

But  send  Fourteen  cents  for  splendid  Case  of 
Samples,  worth  thrice  the  money,  or  Ten  cenis 
for  one  dozen  assorted  l^inds,  with 

LESSON  ONXEAD  PENCILS. 
THE  TvElW  JS..  W.  K. 

Krc^e  Hand  Oiawincj  F*oncii. 

Sincjle  Samples  Kree. 

Address, 
Sbucatiotiaf  ^cpat tntciif, 

.EBERHHRD    FHBER. 

545.547  2catf  Si-.,  m.  S\5toa6na.j, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


OUR  BODIES 

A  SERIES  OP  FIVE  CHARTS, 

BY 

CHARLES  K.  MILLS,  M.  D., 

.  AND 

A.  H.  P.  LEC7F,  M.  D., 

Forteaching  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene,  an 
showing  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Muscles,  Lung 
Brain,  Eye,  Nerves,  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys,  el 
For  schools  that  are  already  supplied  with  Physic 
logical  Charts,  but  want  a  chart  showing  the  EH'ec 
of  Alcohol,  we  have  issued  one  larger  chart,  hanc 
somely  printed  in  colors  and  mounted  on  rollers,  er 
titled 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  above-named  Chart! 
will  be  sent  on  application  to 

ELDREDGE  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Ps 


CATARRH; 


Ipoeltlvoly  mred  by  the  greaf 
German     Remedy.     Samplo 
pii/'lrafff>  and  IkxiIc  for  4  cents 
Inetampa.    B,  Ha  Medical  Co.f  ^^^t  lIainpton,Conn. 


SH 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copp«tr  and  Tin  for  Churcbt-w. 
Schools,  Fire  A iM-mB.Farms, etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogae  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  AT1FT,  Ciaeinnati.  O 


HBAST  JX7NB  20th. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OR  MANUAL  TRAINING 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING^ 

4 


This  popular  series,  alrcJitly  widely  and  favorably  known,  has  j\)=*  ^'•'■ 
Uioroughly  and  intelligently  revised,  and  now  represents  the  best  u.  .i 
and  practice  in  this  important  branch.    The  books  contain  only  such 
as  is  directly  educational  in  its  character,  and  which  leads,  widioui 
of  time,  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  is  essential  to  ev 
or  person  employing  such.     In  a  word, 

White* H  IntluHirial  nrmrlnf/  fievKserf,  in 

Tl(e  Siiivplc}!st, 

tt<e  jVIost  Practic^al, 
Tl\e  jMo.m  Convplcte, 

IV  Mo^t  JE^asilv  tauglif 

of  any  cxi,<%ting  system.     Beginning  with  die  lawest  work  for  die  first  yc 
of  school  Hie,  die  books  are  numbered  consecutively  from  No.  i  upwaf 
niere  are  no  cards,  exercise  books  or  manuals,  but  each  book  is  complcl 
in  Itself,  and  to  be  followed  in  order  in  die  series. 

Numbed'H  1,2,:i,4,ii,0^  7  and S,  wiii  be  reufhj  June  20lh. 

TIB  aBMinrnio  i^ttkbers  to  follow  shortly 

coRFt£:eporrDiE:NCE  sox-icxxsio. 

Ivison,  piakeman  &  Go., 

149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.      753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


DECEMBER.  18K7 


Voi.   ■;■■ 
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-^Ic  JUST  PUBLISHED  \  i - 


i5fTu^Li^:K'» 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  great  progress  made  during^  the  past  fcw  years  in  meteor 

ami  physiotjraphy  has  placed  physical  *  ' 

a  knowled^t^  of  tli>'  i  Iimw-im*^  -^r  ulnr!i        .  „^,_. 
muHern  educatioiJ 

Rccogni^Jng  the  imfjortant  position  that  physical  geography  now  holds 
in  the  coil  fives  of  study  in  preparatory,  high,  and  normal  !schm)!s«  the  pit^ 
lihhers  rt*<;pL!ctfully  submit 

Butler^B  Physical  Bengraphy 

to  tlie  public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a  text-boolC  ^it  Ibe 
at  once  reco^oiized. 

It  contains  iht:  resuks  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physiography  '^^ 
teorok^gy  and  ocean  hydrography 

k  is  based  upon   the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Henrj*,  Jud 
^tiln^!,  Lc  Contr,  Bartlt-tt,  Davis.   Ferrcl,  and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have 
placc:d  pfiyslcal  i^eo^^raphy  in  a  leading  position  among  the  phy^*    ' 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arr - 
leading   f^riiiciplcs   arc   krr>t    clearly    in    view.      Other    \ 
is  placed  in  foot  npte 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that  have  y^ 
pearcd  in  a  textdx>ok.     They  were  compiled  from  the  latest  reports  aod 
charts  issued  by  the  U.  S,  Coast  Survey,  tlie  Hydrographic  office,  and  thrf 
Hrltish  Admiralty* 

llie  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor  J.  W.  Redw:i 
a  specialist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler,  and  a  pracdt . 
teacher. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 


Our  Annual  Music  Supplement :  No.  16, 

I^OR    COVPiXlT    IP98TIXI7XE8    A?ID    8CHOOI«9. 

The  Annual  Music  Supplement  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  Number  i6 
contains  Sixteen  Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  arranged  in  four  parts,  and  Twenty" 
your  Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  without  the  music.  Three  pages  of  Itesponsive 
headings,  for  use  in  Institutes  and  Schools,  are  also  inserted.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  Songs  and  Hymns  with  prices  at  which  the  Supplement  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  desired  : 


Oh,  Touch  Those  Chords  Again,  z 
Responsive  Readings, .....    a 

I'm  a  Pilgrim, 5 

Arms  are  Strong,  Hearts  are  true  6 
Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him,.  •  .  .  7 
Trancadillo :  Boat  Song, ....    8 

Innisfail, 6 

When  all  the  World  is  Young,  .  zo 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  .  .  .   .  la 


Thoughts  of  Wonder 13 

Heaven  is  My  Home, 13 

Weep  for  the  Fallen, ia 

Silently  Falling  Snow, 10 

VThat  is  the  Matter  with  Robin  ?  17 
Pleasure   Climbs   to  Every 

Mountain x8 

Lurlaline, 19 

Hearts  of  Oak, so 


Sphool  Songs  and  Hymns  ("Words). — The  Summer  Days  arc  Coming ; 
Flee  as  a  Bird  ;  Row,  Row,  Cheerly  Row ;  Come,  Cheerful  Companions ;  Twi- 
light is  Falling;  Over  There;  Shells  of  the  Ocean ;  Gently  I^ad  U$ ;  America; 
Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah;  Coronation;  Old  Hundred, 11 

School  Songs  and  Hymns.— -Speak  Gently ;  Rosy  Crown;  Vesper  Hymn  ; 
ShallJWe  Meet  Beyond  the  River;  Beulah  Land;  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus' 
Name  ;  Tne  Miller's  Daughter ;  Away  to  School ;  The  Chapel ;  Brightly ; 
Never  Say  Fail ;  Home's  Not  Merely  Four  Square  Walls ;  Twickenham  Ferry,  15 

PRICSS. — ^One  copy,  lO  cents;  Three  copies,  25  cents;  Eight  copies, 
60  cents  ;  Twenty  copies,  9 1 -20.  These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cases. 
Please  name  one  or  two  pieces  of  music  in|the  Supplement  desired.    Address 

J.  P.  McCaskeyp  Zjancastar,  Pa. 


A.W. 

Faber's 

Lead 

Pencils 

Of  oie^enci^. 
E.  FHBER'S 

PenhDldBrB  and  RubbEr  Erasers 

MADC  CSPCCtALLY  FOfl  ALL  aRAOCS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  the 

FABER    MAKE 

Pencils,  Penholciers.  eLc, 

TAKE  NO  OTHERS. 

But  send  Fourteen  cents  for  splendid  Case  of 
Samples,  worth  thrice  the  money,  or  Ten  cents 
for  one  dozen  assorted  kinds,  with 

LESSON  ONJLEAD  PENCILS. 
THK  NEW  A.  \£.  K. 

Kree  Hand  Dra^wrln^  F^encil. 

Singlo  Samples  Kreo. 

Address, 
SbucatioviaC  ^epaitiitcitt, 

EBERHHRD    FHBER. 

545-547  ^^(xzt  St.,  ^yiz.  33roabviavj, 
NEW  YORK  City. 


0 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BflHof  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  forChurchnH 
School**,  Kue  Alarms, Farms,  etc.  FL'LLY 
WAKKANTbD.    Catalogue  mhI  Free. 

VANOUZEN  4  TIFT,  Cinoinsati.  O 


irciviLTiis  m  mm. 

New  Music  Books  of  Unusual  Beauty. 

UNITED  VOICES.  A  New  School  Song  Book.  L,  O. 
Emerson  has  again  made  a  success  in  a  colk-ciion  of  songs  for 
the  girls  and  hovs.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  popular.  50  cts.y 
$4.80  per  do's. 
CHILDREK'S  DIADEM.  Abbey  &  Munger.  A  true 
children's  book,  containing  new  and  very  sweet  music  and 
words  for  the  Sunday  School. 

30  ctH.,  93.00  per  dos. 
£9IA9iUEL.    An  Oratorio  in  3  parts,     i.     The  Nativity. 
2.     Crucifixion.     3.     Resurrection.     Dy  J.   E.  Trowbridge. 
Not  difikult.     Commended  to  choirs  and  societies.     $1.00y 
$9.00  per  dox. 
JEHOVAH'A    PRAISE.    A  New  Church  Music  Book 
by  L.  O.  Emerson.     Singing   School  Course.     Good  secular 
muMC  for  practice,     (ilct:*  .md   Fart  Scn^s,  Hymn  Tunes, 
Anthems,  fur  (,'boirs.  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions. 
$1.00,  $9.00  perdoK, 
GOOD    OLD    SONOS    IVE    USED    TO    SING.     A 
most  attr.iciivc  colUction  of  115  pcpuUr  songs,  with  Piano  or 
Organ  accompainmcnt. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 
CONSTRUCTION,    TINNING    AND     CARE     OF 
THE  PIANOFORTE.     E.  Q.  Norton.     A  most  usc- 
lui  book  lu  all  i'iano  Owners. 

PRICE,  00  ctK. 
MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 
Oliver  DUson  <t'  Co,,  Boston, 

C.  H.  Djtson  &  Co  , 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 

SWARtHMORECOlLEGE 

SIVARTHMORE,  PA., 
Opens  Otli  month,  33tlt.  Thirty  minutes  from  Broad 
St.  Stiition,  Phiiadtlphia.  Unher  the  care  of  Friends,  but  all 
others  admitted.  Full  college  course  for  both  sexes  ;  Classical, 
Scientific  and  Literary.  Alsa  a  Manual  Training  and  a  Prep- 
aratory School.  Healthful  location,  large  ground*;,  new  and 
extensive  buildings  and  apparatus.  For  Cat.^loguc  and  full  par* 
ticulars.  address  KDWAKD  IL  MAGILL,  LU  D.,  PrexH  2-3 


CATARRH 

iiKfUmyO.    E.H. 


poelttrely  cured  by  the  groat 
Ocrmari     Reine<ly.     Bomplo 

ptu-kog^p  and  bo«)k  for  i  ccnta 

Medical  Co-,  l^^^^  iiajupion,Coan.  4-6 


RSABT  JITKE   20tli. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OR  MANUAL  TRAINING 

nt^if  tiK  iiiJiT  iit:fa  »  o«  iTM  ri>t.Yi>viTi0.¥  ti.%it>  nr  Titc  cue  or 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING, 


This  popular  scric?i»  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  Has  ju^  been 
thoroug^hly  and  Intelligently  revised^  and  now  represents  die  be«t  dioughc 
and  practice  in  diis  important  branch.  The  books  contain  only  such  work 
as  IS  direcdy  educational  In  its  character,  and  which  leads,  without  waste 
of  time,  to  such  a  kiiowledge  of  the  subject  as  is  essential  to  every  artUan 
or  person  employing  such*     In  a  word, 

lVhite\^  fnfiftxtrhif  Dratrinff  lieriseri.  is 

l^l^e  ]\IoHt  Practicfal, 
Tl^c  Mojst  Convplete, 

Tl^e  >Iost  i^asily  lSiin2:ht 

of  any  existing  system.  Beginning  widi  die  lowest  work  for  die  firat  year 
of  school  life,  the  books  are  numbered  consecutively  from  No.  i  upward* 
There  are  no  canls,  exercise  books  or  manuals,  but  each  book  ts  complete 
in  itself,  and  to  be  followed  in  order  In  the  series. 

NitmberH  l,2^:i,4,*7Ji^  7  €tH€lH,wiUhe  remly  June 20Ui^ 

T16  EEMAIiriHQ  HOKBERS  TO  FOLIiOW  SSOSTLTi 

Ivison,  piakeman  Sl  Co., 

149  WalDash  Ave.,  Chicago.      753  &  755  Broadway,  New  Y-"-!: 


Nd.  5. 


NOVEMBER,  1887. 
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-Mc  JUST  PUBLISHED !  $^ 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  meteorology  | 
and  physiography  has  placed  physical  geography  among  those  sciences,  I 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  w^hich  has  become  an  essential  part  of  I 
modern  education. 

Recognizing  the  important  position  that  physical  geography  now  holds  | 
in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparatorj^,  high,  and  normal  schools,  the  pub-  | 
lishers  respectfully  submit 

Butler^s  Physical  BeDgraphy       | 

to  the  public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a  text-book  wil  Ibe 
at  once  recognized.  I 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physiography,  me-  | 
teorology  and  ocean  hydrography,  ] 

It  is  based  upon   the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Henry,  Judd,  j 
Milne, iLe  Conte,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Ferrel,  and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have 
placed  physical  geography  in  a  leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences,  i 

THE  TEXT   is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged  that  tlie  j 
leading  [principles   are   kept   clearly    in    view.      Other   relevant   matter 
is  placed  in  foot  notes.  | 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that  have  yet  ap-  j 
peared  in  a  text-book.  They  were  compiled  from  the  latest  reports  and  ' 
charts  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the  \ 
British  Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor  J.  W.  Redway, 
a  specialist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler,  and  a  practical 
teacher. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANV, 


NOVELTIES  m  Mtrsic. 

.  New  Music  Books  of  Unusual  Beauty. 

UNITKD  VOICKS.  A  New  School  Song  Book.  L,  O. 
Emerson  has  again  cnade  a  success  in  a  collection  of  songs  f<  >r 
the  girls  and  boys.  It  cannot  fiiil  to  be  popular.  50  ctn., 
#4.80  perdos. 
CHII^DRKN'S  DIADKAI.  Abbey  &  Munger.  A  tnie 
children's  book,  containing  new  and  very  sweet  music  and 
words  for  the  Sunday  School. 

30  cts.,  83.00  per  dox. 
BMAAJUEL.    An  Oratorio  in  3  parts      i.     The  Nativiy. 
2.     Crucifixion.     3.     Resurrection.     By  J.  E.  Trowbridge 
Not  difficult.     Commended  to  choirs  and  societies.     8l^*()^» 
89.0O  p«r  doz. 
JEHOVAH'S    PRAISE.     A  New  Church  Music  Book 
by  L.  O.  Emerson.     Singing   School  Course.    Good  secular 
music  for  practice.     Glees  and   Part  Sengs,  Hymn  Tuiks, 
Anthems,  for  (Choirs,  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions. 
$1.00,  90.00  per  doz. 
CK>OD    OLD    SONGS    WK    USED    TO    SING.     A 
most  at(r.^ctive  collection  of  115  pcpuiar  songs,  with  Piano  or 
Organ  accompainmcnt. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 
CONSTRUCTION,    TrNING    AND     CARE     OF 
THE  PIANOFORTE.     E.  Q.  Norton.    A  most  use- 
ful book  to  all  Piano  Owners. 

PRICE,  60  cts. 
MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 
Oliver  JDitson  <£•  Co,,  Boston, 

C.  H.  DiTsoN  &  Co., 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SEND  FOSTAL  CAED 


FOB  FULL  CONTK.VT8  OF  THB 


FOUR  NUMBERS  OF  THB 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection, 

800  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns,  to 

HARPER  A)  11ROTHKR9,  New  York. 


A.W. 

Faber's 

Lead 

Pencils 

Of  Ctffc  2eM-<H*>. 

E.  FHBER'S 

PenhDldErB  and  RudtiEr  EraBera 

MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ALL  GRADES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  the 

FABER    MAKE 

Pencils,  F*enholciers,  etc.. 

TAKE  NO  OTHERS, 

But  send  Fourteen  cents  for  splendid  Case  of 
Samples,  worth  thrice  the  money,  or  Ten  cents 
for  one  dozen  assorted  l^inds,  with 

LESSON  ON  LEAD  PENCILS. 
THE  MHW  J\.  W.  R. 

Kree  Hancl  Drawincj  Pencil. 

Singlo  Samples  Free. 

Address, 
Sbiicationcif  ^cpattiMcnt, 

.EBERHHRD    FHBER, 

545.547  ^lari  Sf.,  It*.  ai»toa6i..c.t|, 
NEW  YORK  City. 


JVST  PUBLISHED. 

OUR  BODIES. 

A  SERIES  OF  FIVE  CHARTS, 

BY 

CHARLKS  K.  MILLS,  M.  D., 

.  AND 

A.  H.  P.  L.EUF,  M.  D., 

Forteaching  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene,  and 
showing  ihe  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Muscles,  Lungs, 
Brain,  Eye,  Nerves,  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys,  etc. 
For  schools  that  are  already  supplied  with  Physio 
logical  Charts,  but  want  a  chart  showing  the  Effects 
of  Alcohol,  we  have  issued  one  larger  chart,  hand- 
somely printed  in  colors  and  mounted  on  rollers,  en- 
titled 

TEE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  above-named  Charts, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to 

ELDREDGE  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fi  M  V  ■  M li ■■  posltlTclr  cured  bj the  irrealT 
■  ■n  I  OKKN  ('crman  Remedy.  Bompto 
%r^%  I  ^^IBIBI  I  porkngp  ami  book  for  4  cents 
-     E.  H.  Medical  Co.,  I^^^t  Hampton, Cona. 


Inertampfl. 


# 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Church»-N, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarm8,FftnDB, etc    FULLY 
WARRANTED.    C»Uloga«  sent  Fr««. 
VANDUZEN  4  TIFT,  Cinoinnati.  O     4-6 


RBAD7  JXTKE  ZOUx. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OR  MANUAL  TRAINING 

MMiL  B£  mwMT  mWMrn  qu  vwm  ror niiATiitir  t.Aii»  bt  tits  use  or 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING, 


riiis  popular  scries,  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  ha 
tljoroughly  and  inUtlligently  revised,  and  now  represent  the  best  uioi 
and  practice  in  this  important  branch.  The  books  contain  only  such  « 
as  is  directly  (ducational  in  its  character,  and  which  leads,  without  wasti 
of  time,  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  is  essential  to  ever\-  arttsa^ 
or  person  cmploytntr  such.     In  a  word. 

White's  imlusirinl  Drawinff  ReriaaUf  i.y 

^l\c  {^iii\ple>st, 

Tl|c  jVIoHt  Pi^actical, 
*t\\c  MoHt  Cfon\plcte, 

of  any  ttxijiting  system*     Beginning  witli  the  lowest  work  for  the  first  ycaj 
of  iichool  life»  the  books  are  numbered  consecutively  from  No,  i  m{ 
ITiere  are  no  cards,  exercise  books  or  manuals,  but  each  book  Is  complei^ 
in  itself^  and  to  be  followed  in  order  in  the  series. 

NumfMrH  1,2,3^4,5,0^7  aml8,wiUhe  vea4jyjune20th, 

TEK  KEMXrirnro  MUMBSBS  to  FOIiIiOW  8flOSf1«Y, 

Ivison,  piakeman  &  Go., 

149  Watash  Ave.,  Chicago.      753  &  755  Broadway,  Kew  York. 


DECEMBER,  18«7. 


V«l.  3<' 


^  JUST  PUBLISHED !  $^ 


butle:r'» 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


ITic  great  progress  made  during^  the  past  few  years  in 
and  physiography  has  placed  physical  geography  among  ii      _    _     ic 
a  knowledge  of  ihe  elements  of  which  has  become  an  essendal  part  ol 
modern  education. 

Recognizing  the  important  position  iJiat  physical  phy  now  iiuk 

in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparator)^  high,  and  non.Mi,  ^chooli»  the  put 
lishers  respccthilly  submit 

Butler^B  Physical  Beagraphy 

to  the  public,  with  the  confidence  that  us  merit*!  as  a  tcxi-book  wu  iuc 
at  once  recognised. 

It  contains  the  resuhsxjf  die  latest  discoveries  in  physbjjraphy,  me* 
teorology  and  ocean  hydrography. 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Henry,  jiidc 
Milne,  Le  Conte,  Bartlett.  Davis,   Ferrel,  and  Abbe,  whos-      *^  rt^  ^" 
placed  physical  geography  in  a  leading  position  among  the  phy  .,,„:..,  t. :..  .. 

THE  TEXT   is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged  diat  th^ 
leading   principles  are  kept   clearly   in   view.     Other  relevani  matU 
is  placed  in  foot  notes. 

THE  MAPS  are  die  finest  and  most  accurate  diat  have  yet  aj 
peared  in  a  text  book.     They  were  compiled  from  die  latest  reports  anc 
charts  issued  by  the  U.  S  CoRst  Survev  tlu'  Hydrographir  offirc.  and  the 
British  Admiralt)% 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor  j.  \V\  Jiedwa) 
a  specialist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler,  and  a  practic 
teacher. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANV, 


Littell's  Living  Age. 

H  JN  1888  THE  LIVING  AGE 

JL  enters  upon  its  forty- fifth  year, 
having  met  with  constant  commen- 
dation and  success. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it 
gives  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty- 
four  pages  each,  or  more  than 

Three  and  a  Quarter  Thou- 
sand double- column  octavo  pages 
of  reading-matter  yearly.  It  pre- 
sents in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  great 
amoubt  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly 
issue,  ftnd  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  b|st  Essays,  Reviews.  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short  Stories 
Skttches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific, 
Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political    Information, 
from  the  entire  bo(fy  of  foreign  Periodical  Lit- 
erature, and  from  the  pens  of  the 

FOREMOST   LIVING   WRITERS. 

The  ablest  and  most  cnUirated  intellects,  in 

every  department  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics,  and 
Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of 
Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britian. 

The  Liringr  Agrc>  forming  four  large  volumes  a 
year^  furnishes,  from  the  great  and  generally  inacces- 
sible mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that, 
while  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the 
COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embraces  what- 
ever 16  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent 
value. 

It  Is  therefore  Indispensable  to  every  one  who 

wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  intellectual 
progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his 
family  general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

opxmoirs. 

'•We  regard  it  as  the  most  marvellous  publication  of  the  time." 
—  Christian  at  Work,  Nrtv  York. 

**  By  reading  it  one  can  keep  abreast  of  the  current  thought 
upon  all  literary  and  public  matters." — New.  Y'ork  Observer. 

"  Such  a  publication  exhausts  our  superlatives.  There  is 
nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art,  literature,  biography,  phil- 
osophy, or  religion,  thai  cannot  be  iouud  in  it." — TAe  Church- 
man. Nrtv  York. 

"  Fiction,  biography,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  art, 
and,  in  the  broader  sense,  politics,  cnier  into  its  scope,  and  are 
represented  in  its  pages.  The  readers  miss  very  little  that  is 
important  in  the  periodical  domain.'' — Boston  Journal. 

"  In  reading  its  closely  printed  pages  one  is  brought  in  contac) 
with  the  men  who  are  making  opinion  the  world  over.  Always 
new,  always  attractive,  always  exhibiting  editorial  wisdom,  it 
is  as  essential  as  ever  to  everyone  desirous  of  keeping  up  with 
the  current  of  English  literature."— £^isco/al  I^gcorfirr,  Phil- 
adflphia. 

"  It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers 
a  dry  or  valueless  page." — Nnv  York  Tribune. 

'*  At  its  publication  price  it  is  the  cheapest  reading  one  can 
procure." — Boston  Globe. 

'*  It  saves  much  labor  for  busy  people  who  have  no  time  to 
go  over  the  various  reviews  and  magazines,  but  who  still  wish 
to  keep  themselves  well  informed  upon  the  questions  of  the 
day." — The  Advance,  Chicago. 

"  It  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensable 
litemturc. "—Chicaji-o  Evening  journal. 

"  It  enables  its  readers  to  keep  lully  abreast  of  the  best 
thought  and  lituralure  of  civilization." — Christian  Advocate^ 
Fittsburg. 

"  It  is  absolutely  without  a  rival." — hfonireal  Gazette. 

M'^  TO  NEW  8L  BSCRIBERH  for  the  year  1888, 
remitting  before  Ian.  ist,  the  numbers  of  1887  issued  after  the 
receipt  ol  their  subscriptions,  will  be  %ent gratis. 

Published  wkkklv  at  58.00  a  year,  free  of  postage:  or  for 
^10.50,  Thk  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  f\. 
Monthlies  (or  Harpers  Weekly  or  Bazar)  wAX  be  sent  for  a 
year,  pospaid  ;  or,  forjt^so.  The  Living  Age  and  the  St. 
Nicholas  or  Scribner's  M.igazine. 

Address,  IilTTBI<I<  Si>  CO.,  Bo»toi:. 


Music  Books  for  Ifoungand  Old.  j 

{C7    No  nicer  book  has  appeared  for  a  long  time  than 

80N68  &6AME8  FOR  THE  UHLE  ONES. 

By  Gertrude  Walkkr  &  Harkibt  S.  Jbnks. 

136  of  the  sweetest  of  sweet  songs  for  the  Kindergarten  or 
Primary  school.     I^rge  handsome  pages,  fine  print.    Price, 

ta.oo. 

IIKIPI  C   DCI  I  C  ^30  CentB,  $3  per  doxen,) 

uiriuLll   DlLlO.  Lewis.    One  of  the  very  prettiest 

and  easiest  of  Christmas  operettas.    Just  out. 

I  AlinAUIIC  Hymnal  for  Ladies'  Colleges.  {$1.9S 
LAUUAIVIUU.  Cloth.  <^lBo«r<f*.)  J. R.Khndrick 
and  F.  L.  Rittek,  of  Vassar  College.  Refined  and  superior 
collection. 

OLD  SWEET  STORY.  ;;f,.*'^v'i?lf„rr„?d"3 

Schools,  bright  and  inspiring,  as  is  BIRTHDAY  OF  OUR 
IiORD.  (H  Ct8.)  also  a  Christmas  service.  Send  for 
Zist  of  Christmas  Carols  ! 

LEONARD'S  MASS  IN  E.  Zl^"-t.,^  IT. 

good  mnsic. 

GLASSIGAL  PIANI8T.  colleaion.^'^4^2"  pteccs.  35 
first-rate  composers. 

ANT  BOOK  MAIIiKD  FOR  RSTAIL  PRICB. 

Oliver  I>it8on  (0  Co.^  Boston. 

''•C.  H.  DlTSON  &  Co.. 
85;  Broadway,  New  York. 


IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 

A  CHOICE  GIFT 

For  Pa-stor,  Parent,  Toucher,  Child,  or 
Friend,lx»thelt'gaiK'Oftiiciii9ofuln('.s,swill  bo  found 
combined  in  n  copy  cf  Webster's  Unabridged. 


Besides  many  other  Taluablo  features,  ii  contains 


A  Dictionary 

of  11(1,000  Words  3<XiO  Engravings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  2o,000  Places, 

A  piographlcal  Dictionary 

of  nearly  lO/WK)  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2(KH)  more  Illustra- 
tions than  any  other  Ainericun  Dietionury. 
Sold  l>v  all  liookseller*'.     rmnphlet  free. 
G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CATARRH! 


I  porttlrcly  rured  by  the  fcreat 
(tonnaii     Ko.mcdj.     S.<unple 

I  pn/'kngf*  and  b<.><)k  for  i  cents 

Instampe.    E*  H«  Medical  Co.f  ^^^^  Llaiiiptoii,Coim. 


# 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

B«*l  1h  of  Pure  Copp<>r  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
8ch<x>lB,  Firp  Alar iha, Farina,  etc  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  4TIFT.  Cineinniti,  O. 
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|EACHER6  (iniiH'iiiaity  iHVtUa  lo  tiaarc: 

1    perfmtthig  fo  Txcf-htmH,    If  an  hnprovtd  biw/ 

h  desired  in  scAmi,  write  nsfof  circulars,  infonnatiim.  tertHs. 

Snnip/e  copies  sent  ai  nominai  prices,  retHmaltle  if  not  at  fop  fed. 

"THE  ALPHABET  OP  MANUAL  TRAlNTNa." 

Industrial  Prawin^ 


For  sclioot>.      II.-   iii-->i  i.iri'oiiatit  books' of  i\v--  ■■'.>.'.  im 
Already  adoptr<l  in  m.inv  Inrq-c  cities.     Write  for  i>,  is. 


nsit *S  AriihnuUrM, 
I  Jt'£LLS'S  Shorter  CoitrMe  ttt  Gronimar  and  Comjumition. 
I  SPE^'CEUtAX  Copy  lUxtkH. 
I  SMITH'S  i'hi/nMofftes. 

WUtTr.'S  liulHHtthtl  Itrinrhiff,  Hcrlned. 

iVlilfSTKirS  St'h^MU  IHciiitnarie^. 

TKiyA'S  aeologten. 

COOLiCY'S  r/irmtstr!/  tiud  Pi4ff(titafdit/. 

r.HAY'H  Jtutanien. 

TE\yEY\S  ZoolMfhjs.  etc.  ' 


OtrJi  SSMJtSJ^^  I^MSCSi^TiTM  MtiST  iiK^T  FmBE 
TO  .-tMV  .-tn&MMSSm 

imON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.,  Publkhei^, 

753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.    149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  \\\, 


JANUARY    1888. 


K*»^  7. 


Sl.flO  in  AlT»Ace.    Trs  9T  s&9t«  Copu*.  $1.35.   l*octa#v  ?f»*. 


IS 


E  AC  HERS  tite  coydially  invited  lo  addr, 
heriiiining  to  Tx€t-(HH*fiS,    If  an  impro\ 
i  dciired  in  scttaoi,  write  us  far  cirailnrs,  infonunHott.  tmfi 
Satttpte  copies  settt  at  nominal  prices,  rettmtai 

"THE  ALPHABET  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

^Y/HITE'S:^^ 

Indastrial  prawing 

For  schools.     Tlur  most  imporiani  books  of  thi 
Already  adopted  in  many  large  cities.     Write  for  pariK  luan . 

SlVjyTOS'S  JieaderH.  fiftrllertt,  iiettf/rttithleii,  an(J  ItUtot'lrr. 

FIsn*S  AfUhmrttvH. 

WELLS'S  Sh&ttef  t'onr«e  ht  Gramntov  nuti  Vottufumiimi. 

HVKyCKKJAN  Copy  HtutUit. 

SMITH 'S  Vlt ffMlolotfteM. 

IFIttTE'S'liutnufftal  I*ratfin{T,  tteflnetl. 

jrHlt^^TJ-U'S  School  /><V//oH«fiV«. 

J}AyA'S  €mti>i/teft, 

CdOLEY    '  C'hemMnt  «'"'  rftttmojtht/. 

G BAT'S  'iotaniea. 

TEy  '  ■»  Xoototflen,  etc.. 


T0  ajfr  ta0»Bsss, 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAH  &  CO..  Publishet^, 

753  k  755  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.    149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  LATEST  SERIES  ISSVEI}!  I 

lutter's  Mm  f hysiological  ieFies 

OF"   1837. 

The  series  is  based  on  the  most  successful  of  physiological  text-books  (Calvin  Cutter's). 

The  study  of  the  human  body  is  pursued  in  a  logical  manner:  structure  (anatomy),  duties  of  the 
parts  (physiology),  and  care  of  the  parts  (hygiene). 

This  is  the  only  series  in  which  are  given  directions  hO'W  to  observe  phenomena  on  the  living 
body  as  well  as  for  simple  physiological  experiments  and  for  illustrative  animal  cissections. 

The  effects  of  Stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  activities  and  on  the  health  of  the  growing 
body  is  presented  in  an  orderly,  temperate,  and  therefore  icieniific  manner. 

Directions  for  the  managrement  of  emer^rent  cases  are  given  in  each  book. 

The  text  in  each  book  is  direct,  clear,  and  concise. 

The  paragfraphs  are  brief,  considering  only  one  topic.     They  are  numbered  continuously,  admitting 
of  ready  cross  reference. 

The  pronouncing  glossaries  are  unusually  complete. 

The  type  (pica  and  small  pica)  is  clear  and  well  adapted  for  school  text-books. 

The  series  is  the  fullest  and  best  illustrated  of  any  yet  issued. 

BBQINNER'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOIiOQY,  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  JOHN  C.  CUTTER,  B.  Sc.  M.  D. 

Small  i2rao.     140  pages.    47  Illustrations.     Pica  Type.    Cloth.     Price:  Exchange  15.    Introduction,  30, 

INTERMEDIATE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 
A  Revision  of  the  "  First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  Prepared  by  Calvin  Cutter, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  1854.     i2mo.     About   200  pages.     70  Illustrations.     Small   Pica  Type.     Cloth.     Price: 
Exchange,  25.     Introduction,  50. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ANATOMY.  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 

i2mo.     375  pages.     141  Illustrations.     Cloth.     Price :  Exchange,  60*     Introduction,  ]^ 1. 00. 

Tbete  Boole*  sent  (post-paid)  to  Teadiem  and  Sdneaton  at  Introdaetlon  Prle«i 

J.  E.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Ho«.  lis  AND  717  HARKBT  8TRBBT,  PHILADBI.PHIA,  PA. 


The  Musical  1888.     EUROPE 


As  the  musical  New  Year  heave«  in  sight,  wc  greet  !t  wish 
the  "sound  of  (hornet,"  (or  any  other  musical  iustrument.  for 
all  of  which  Oilier  Dltfton  A  Co.  provide  the  very  best 
Instruction  Books.) 

With  New  Year,  many  new  pupils  will  commence  to  leain 
the  Piano ;  to  them  and  their  teachers  we  commed 

RICHARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THB  PIANOFORTE, 

a  peerless  book,  which  has  held  the  lead. for  many  years,  and 
unaffected  by  the  appearance  of  other  undoubtedly  excellent 
instructors,  still  sells  like  a  new  book.     Price,  $3. 

CHILDREN'S  DIADEM  '^^M^^:^^ 

beautiful  Sunday  School  Songs,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  class.    The  newest  book. 

UNITED  VOICES  ^'LZ\t^..^ r.^'^. 

School  Songs  for  a  whole  year.    The  newest  book. 


ELEVENTH 
SEASON 


Books  tliat  sell  everTwliere  and  all  the  time : 

College  Songs  50  cts..  IVar  Songs  50  cts.,  Jabllee 
and  Plantation  Sonfi^  30  cts..  Minstrel  Sonps, 
new  and  old  $'4,  CUnmI  Old  Songs  we  nsed  to 
Sin*  #1.  

KINKEIL'S  COPY  BOOK  J75  cts.^  with  the  Elements 
and  Exercises  to  be  mrritten,  ib  a  usetul  book  for  teachers 
and  scholars. 

AlVV  BOOK  MAIIilCB  FOR  RKTAII«  PRICES. 

Oliver  I>it8on  <€•  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTsoN  &  Co., 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 

iUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRyT 

BpI  h  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
SchcK)ifl,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogu«  SMii  Fre«. 
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CATARRH: 


I  positively  cured  by  the  ifreat 
I  Gernuin     Remedy.     Sample 

]  parkofro  and  bo<ik  for  4  cents 

in  stamps.    E*  H«  Medical  Co.f  ^^^  lIanipton,Coiui. 


13,000  MILES,  96  DAYS 

of  FOREIGNTRAVEl,,  inclndlnjr  the  principal 
Countries,  Capifcalu,  Kiirhts  and  Scenes.    All 

trav<»l  and  hotels  first  chuss.  All  expenses  inclndod. 
PARTY  8EL.ECT.  Fullest enloymentantl  profit, 
with  greatest  ect^nomy  of  time  ancf  money.  Absolute 
freedom  from  care.  Good  manaprement  and  Intelli- 
gent condnctors.    Send  for  circular*  free. 

Tonra  of  96  Day*,  80  Dar*  and  09  Daj-if. 

£.  Toitr)««>«  Franklin  Square,  I'o^ton.  7-2 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OUR  BODIES. 

A  SERIES  OF.  FIVE  CHARTS, 

BY 

CHARLKS  K.  MILI«S,  M.  D., 

AND 

A.  H.  F.  liKUF,  M.  D., 

For  teaching  Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene,  and 
showing  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Muscles,  Lungs, 
Brain,  Eye,  Nerves,  .Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys,  etc. 
For  schools  that  are  already  supplied  with  Physio- 
logical Charts,  but  want  a  chart  showing  the  EtTects 
of  Alcohol,  we  have  issued  one  larger  chart,  hand- 
somely printed  in  colors  and  mounted  on  rollers,  en- 
titled. 

TEE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  al)ove  named    Charts 
will  be  sent  on  application  to 

ELDREDGE  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SBND^POSTAI.  CARD 

For  full  content";  of  the  Four  Numbers  of  the  Franklin 
Nquarr  Sotic  Collect iou,  8<.k>  Favorite  Sorn;s  an«i  HymntJ, 
to  HARPKK  A  BKOTHER8,  New  York. 


•^  JUST  PUBLISHED  r  sle^ 


«i;u"i^ii;ii'j*8 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPH 


111'  -   jim^rptjhs  made  durim^  the  [>a>.t  luw  yearn  m  i. 

and  ph\  n.^.^*..jjhy  has  placed  (>hysinil  gcograpliy  among  tlm. .  .^lei 
a  knowledge  of  ihc  ek  ntents  oi  which  ha^  become  an  essential  p^f 
modern  cducaiton, 

Rccognucing  the  importani  positinn  dial  physical  ^'  ^y  now  ItoI 

in  die  courses  of  study  in  preparatory,  higli,  and  normai  >,^  nt;ols,  the  p^ 
lishers  respectfully  submit 

Butler's  Physical  Geagraphy 

to  the  publu.  with  die  confidence  that  iismerit»asa  text-book  wil 
at  once  recognized. 

It  contains  dic  results  of  die  latest  discoveries  in  physioirraphy, 
teoi"ology  and  ocnaii  hydrography 

It  is  based  upon   the  researches  of  Huxky,  Tyndall,  Henry,  jtx^ 
Milne;  Le  Conte,  Bardett,  Davis    I-*erreI,  and  Abbe,  wh-  ' 

placed  physicd  gengrapliy  ina  leading  position  among  iJ^e  p.. .  -,..-.-.   . .   .; 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  sysieniatic  and  so  arranged  that 
leading   principles   are   kept  clearly   in   view.     Other   relevan 
is  placed  in  foot  notes, 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and   most  accurate  that  have 
peared  in  a  t/*xt  bonk.     They  were  con^piled  from  the  latest  repor 
charts  issued  by  the  U.  S,  Coast  Sur\'r\    tlit   I  l^^liTKn-iphlr  r»ftltiv  -nnc 
British  Ailmiralty, 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is-thc  work  ot  IVolessar  J-  VV\  Red\ 
a  speciarist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler,  and  a  praci 
teacher. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPAN' 


■■^•JjC 


XrOTAT    READYII 


THE  GREAT  SINGING  BOOK  FOR  THE 

pxTBi^ic  scaoo£</siiTai27a  CI.ASS  AND  tb:b  aOMB. 

BY  J.  H.  KURZKNJKN'A.BHS, 

-^MUSIC  AT  SiaHT  CONTAINS  192  PAQES.*- 

Is  divided  into  31  Lessons,  embraced  within  the  first  88  pages  of  the  book.  Each  pige  is  divided  vertically, 
the  left  half  containing  the  explanatory  rudiments,  whilst  the  right  arranges  for  the  Teacher  and  Student  the 
questions  and  answers  in  a  very  attractive  and  simple,  yet  most  complete  and  thorough  manner. 

THE   IRRACTXCAXm   OKPARXAKSITX 
Embraces  pages  89-192,  and  contains  170  Songs,  Glees,  Solos,  Du its,  Quartettes,  Choruses,  Rounds,  Catches, 
Exercises,  &c.,  illustrating  the  subjects  treated  in  the  Elementary  part  of  the  work. 

Among  its  National  Festival,  School-day,  Home,   Fireside,  Greeting,   Parting,  Class,  Exercise   and 
Marching  Songs,  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  popular  Gems  ever  penned  by  an  author. 

Price,  50  Ceats  per  Single  Copy  by  Hall  Pre-paid.    Bjr  Ex}»rRS<i  $5  pnr  D.>x<^i ;  $40  per  Hnndred. 
AddroM  aU  orders  plainly  to  the  PublUhers,  J.  H.  ZUHZ  2  fiTZlT ABE  A  SONS,  Eamsbtirg,  Pa. 
The  very  best  diaeount  to  the  Trade  and  to  the  JProfeesion. 


THE  BEST 


INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  tho  Reboot,  or  tho  Profe». 

sional  or  Publio  Library',  in  a 
copy  of  the  latj?st  issue  of  Webster's  Unabridged 


Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contuins 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  30(Yi  Enrravint;j», 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  niifl  describing:  2.\n(Y)  Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  in/Ki-T  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

3000  more  Words  and  neirly  '-''Hio  rnorc  Illustra- 
tions than  any  ot!jor  Aiiu'ricnii  I):i.tioi:ury 

WEBSTER  IS Yh^STANDARD 

Authority  in  the  Gov't  Prinlinj  Office,  rind  wjth 
the  U.  S.  Supremo  Court.  It  Is  n<-o?THru'Tirl(Ml 
by  the  Stale  Supts  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and 
by  Hie  leading  Coreno  Presidents  of  tho  United 

Stat'^s  unil  ('jinada. 

Illiisti-nfcd  r.iniphht  sent  free. 
G. k  C.  MERKIAM  &.  CO.,  I'ub'rs,  SprinKtield,  Mass. 


All  EXTRAOIiDIIIAIIl  OFF[R! 


Each  new  su/fSi-n7>ff  to  ih^  A'ofih  Amerhan  Rrtnezo 
is  presented  with  a  hamlsome  $4  book,  entitled, 
**  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  I  inc.  /n/^  by  <  1  i -( i n - 
guished  men  of  his  time.  It  is  a  work  that  ha?  re- 
ceived universal  commen<1alii)n,  cmtiins  6ro  f>ages, 
a  steel  portrait  uf  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  poitr.iits  of  con- 
tributors, &c  'i'l;p  yearly  sul)>crii)lion  price  to  the 
Review  is  five  (5)  dollars,  while  the  Lin<oln  Book 
alone  is  worth  that  amount.  All  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  above  offer,  please  send  their  ad- 
dress to 

H.  L    VILLEE, 

Supt  Agercy  Dept.  North  Am.  Review, 

3  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  CItjr. 


WHAT  CHOIRS  NEED. 

AHTHEIH  BOOKS. 
Binerson's  Anthems  of  PraUe.    Si.oo;  per  doz.  ^. 
P«rkli&«' Anthwm  Harp.    $1.35:  per  doz.  ^ta. 
American  Anthem  Booh.    $1.35:  per  doz.  $ia 

Order  with  Dtison's  imprint 
Dr<*si»ler*0  Sacred  Scleetlone.    $1.50;  psr  doz.  I13.50. 
Ii<%iijft  Oeo.     Heishaw.    $1.00  :  per  doz.  ^. 
Santoral.     Palmer  &  Trowbridge.    |i.oj;  per  doz.  59' 
Vox  lj<iii<ll«.     Krnst  L-s!ie.    $1.00;  per  doz.  JI9. 
Dovrs'  Reiijponsrs  an<l  Sentences.  Soc. .-  per  doz.  $7.20. 
Perkln«'  Kavy  Anthems     |i.oo;  per  doz.  ^. 

An  1  m^ny  oth.*rs.     Please  sand  for  lists  and  dcicriptions 

Singing  Societies  and  Clubs  need 

Chorus  B^okf,  at  1Cnter»on'«i  Chorus  Book,   91. 

Prrkintt*  Qlce  and  Chorus  Book.    81. 

Ap'if^raph.    Z  fr.ihn.    ^1. 

Concert  Selections.     Kniorson.    $1. 

Al>o  the  Choruses  of  ihe  Oratorios.     (See  lists.) 
Cantatas   'Classic),  as    \Ienddss')hir-;  Cir<ui-i,  40   cts., 

Rlj-iii'jer.;  r's  ChriNtof  »ras,  $1;      rhrec    H    'y  Ctiil'^rcn: 

Si  mt'ijr  1.  $l<     Fair    .^f  ..lusiiii,  H  ifm  ijn;  73c.  j   Wreck 

of  t^e  H  s:>cius  Audcrtjn,  35cu. ;  Butlc  of  the  Haus, 

ZuPiur    80  ci.s. 
Cantatas    (So-nic)     J  »-<eph's    Bonlage,    Chalwick,     $1; 

R  iih  an-1    N.i'jmi.    D.i  nra^ch,    $1;    R»hec-.a.    Huljjcs, 

(c.isy)  tt5  ct<  ;   K-thcr,  Rn  Ib.iry,  (cisy)  50  ct4. 
AUo  more  th.in  !ihirv1r;d  ]II*»SB»,  c  );itAiain^  the  bi»t  aad 

SweetlrSt  of  sacred  inii^ic. 

Aftj  Book  M  It  led  for  Retail  Price. 

Oliver  Dltson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H    DiTsoN  &  Co., 
867  Hroulway,  N:w  York. 


JOH.V  F.  STRATTOX'S 

M.01TTH  HARMONICAS. 

"  Cipl.  Jeiiks," 
••  M,i>cot," 


.<ILVKR     KEHD. 

JOII?ff  F.  STItA.TTON'8 

ROTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  M juih  H  i-m'jnica-v  po>siI»le  to  mike. 

"Duch.ss"  "K»nii»in"  "Fmitrrss" 

*'Prin^•^.Sln"  *'Suli.in.*'*  ''Gol  len" 

Tmporter  nn'l  Whofpsnle  Jifrtler  in  all  kiuda  of 

HVKMONICiS  AND  nRTTBR^L 

MUSICIL  MSRCa^NDISE, 

49  Maiden  Ijane,  fi^-vw  York. 


-3|c  JUST  PUBLISHED !  :^ 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  great  pro);ress  made-  iJunng  Uic  j*asi  Jew  years  in  met 
ami  phyjsiog^rapliy  has  plactni  [ihysical  tjeographx  amoni:'  fi-i  . 
a  knowledge*  of  the  ttlemeiUs  of  which  haii  l)t!come  an  •  tl  |)art  af 

modern  educauon. 

Recogfniiiing  the  important  position  ihat  physical  geography  now  holtk 
m  tilt;  courses  of  stiidy  in  preparatory,  htgh»  and  normal  .schools,  the  pub- 
lishers respccthilly  sid>niit 


.  jriHLtlr', 


Butler's  Physical  Geagraphy 

to  the  pulJic.  wiUj  tite  confidence  that  iu>  merit:^  as  a  text-book  wil  Ite 
at  once  recoyniztrd* 

h  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  m  phvsin-Trnnhv,  me* 
teorology  and  ocean  liynlro^jrajjliy 

h  is  liQsed  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley^  Tyndall,  Hcnr),  Judd,, 
Milne.  Le  Conte,  Bartleit,  Davis  Ferrel,  and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  liave 
placed  physical  ^eo<f^raphy  in  a  leading  position  a  mon^y;  die  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT  is  dear  and  sysiematic,  and  so  arranged  ilir»r   rfp 
leading   principles  are   kept  clearly   in   view.     Other  relevant   t. 
is  placed  in  foot  notes 

THE  MAPS  arc  the  finest  and  mosit  accurate  tliat  have  yet  ap- 
peared in  a  text-book,  They  were  compiled  from  llie  latest  reports  and 
cJiarts  issued  by  the  IJ.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office  "^*'  '^^** 
British  Admiralty. 

Hie  preparation  of  the  book  is- the  work  of  Professor  J.  W,  Re 
a  specialist  in  physical  geograjihy,  an  excensiv^e  traveler,  and  a  prac^oil 
teacher. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANV, 


■f 


l/Y^HERS  are  cordiaih  invited  to  address  us  on  fmy  matter 


prrtaimng  h  Text-dooUs.  Jf  an  improved  book  <w  series 
is  desired  in  sclwol,  write  its  for  circulars,  infornuxtion^  terms,  etc. 
Sample  copies  sent  at  nominal  prices,  returnable  ff  not  adapted. 


"THE  ALPHABET  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING." 

-McWHITE'S^K 

Industrial  Prawing 


F^r  schools.     'ITit:  most  importani  books  of  their  class  ever  issued, 
rVl ready  aclopled  m  many  large  cities.     Write  for  particulars. 


§WlNTOW*S  Headrrn,  SpelttfrHf  Geagrnpliiettf  and  HialoHts. 

FIHU  *S  A  Hth  m  eiicM. 

WIiLI.S\S  Shorter  Cmirne  in  GramtiHir  and  CmnjMMiUmi^ 

SPBNCBRIAN  Copy  Ilimks. 

HMITII'S  rhftHMoiiies. 

WIlfTJ^'S  Imiuntriui  Drnwtnfh  Jtevi^d^ 

WMBSTEira  SeJioai  mettmmries* 

DANA'S  Geoloyim, 

COOLJ*:r*S  Chmtinlry  ami  VhUomphy. 

GRATIS  nmuntea. 

TEyNEY\H  ZtmloffteH,  etc. 


0ffM  0MiMF  ^MSCMifPnrM  MiiSTSM^T  rSMS 
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IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
riMt  755  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.   149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  ll: 


-3lc  JUST  PUBLISHED !  ^ 


BT^^^I^E2I«,'Js4 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  mereorolt^ 
and  physiography  lias  placed  physical  geugraphy  among  those  science:^, 
k  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  which  has  becomL*  an  essential  part  of 
modern  education. 

Recognizing  die  important  position  tliat  physical  geography  now  hole 
in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparatnn,  hiirh,  and  normal  schools,  the  pul 
lishers  respectlully  submit 

Butler'B  Physical  Geography 

to  the  public^  with  thr  confidence  that   it*^  nYrriK  ri^.  n   ri-vt-lvnnL-   wH  llif 
at  once  recognized* 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physiography,  me- 
teorolog)'  and  ocean  hydrography 

It  is  based  upon  the  reseaitinN  ol  Huxlt^y^  Tyndall»  j  itm).  JtJd, 
Milne,  Le  Conte,  Bardett,  Davis.  Ferrel,  and  Abbe,  whose  efibris  have 
placed  physical  geography  in  a  leading  position  among  d>e  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic^  and  so  arranged  that  the 
leading  principles  are  kept  clearly  in  v\vw\  Other  relevant  matter 
is  placed  in  foot  notes. 

THE  MAPS  are  ihr  finest  and   most  accurate  that  havi    ^e. 
peared  in  a  text-book.     They  were  compilt*d  from  die  latest  reports  . 
charts  issued  by  the  LI  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the 
British  Admlralt)^ 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  die  work  of  Professor  J.  W.  Kcuwa) 
a  specialist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler,  and  a  prvrr;ri| 
teacher 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 
i»h;ii>.a.i>e:il.i»hia.. 


WHAT  CHOIRS  NEED. 

AKTTHBM  BOOKS. 
Knerton's  Atttliems  of  PraUe.    $x.oo;  per  doz.  fg. 
Perkliui'  Antliem  Harp,    ^i.as  ;  per  doz.  $12. 
American  Antl&eini  Book.    #1.25;  per  doz.  $ia 

Order  wttn  Ditson's  imprint. 
Divasler'fl  Saerc<l  Selections.    $1.50.-  per  doz.  $13.50. 
Laoji  Deo.    Henshaw.    |i.oo  :  per  doz.  ^. 
Santoral*    Palmer  &  Trowbridge.    |ti.oo;  per  doz.  $g. 
Vox  liandls.    Ernst  Leslie.    $1.00;  per  doz.  $g. 
Dowe'  Responses  and  Sentences.   80c. :  per  doz.  $y  20. 
Perkins'  fiasy  Anlliems.    $1.00;  per  doz.  $^. 

And  many  others.    Please  send  for  list^  and  descriptions 


MUSIC 


AT 


SIGHT 


[  The  great  singing-book  for  schools,  etc. 
I  88  pages  of  rudiments  for  teacher  and  student. 
I  104  pages  of  songA,  gtces,  rounds,  exercises, 

etc.  Single  copy,  by  mail,  50  cts. ;  by  ex- 
I  precis,   #5  00  per  do?  ;    $40   per   ico.    J.    H. 

KURZENKNABKScSONS,Harri.sburg.  Pa. 


Singing  Societies  and  Clnbs  need 

CA^m*  Books,  as  Bmerson's  Choras  Book,   81. 
Perkins'  Glee  and  Chorns  Book.    81. 
Apof^rapk.    Zetrahn.    $1. 
Concert  Selections.    Emerson.    $1. 

Also  the  Choruses  of  the  Oratorios.  (See  lists.) 
Cantatas  (Classic),  as  Mendelssohn's  Chri<itus,  4tO  cts., 
Rheinberger's  Christoforus,  #1)  Three  Holy  Children; 
Stanford,  #1)  Fair  Melusina,  Hofmann;  75c.)  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus,  Anderton,  35  cts. ;  Battle  of  the  Huns, 
ZoUner.  80  cts. 

Caiitatas  (Scenic).  Joseph's  Bondage,  Chadwick,  $1: 
Ruth  and  Naomi,  Damrosch,  $1;  Rebecca,  Hudges, 
(easy)  65  cts. ;  Esther,  Bradbury,  (««y)  50  cts. 

Ako  more  than  a  hundred  Masses^  containing  the  best  and 
sweetest  of  sacred  munic. 

AMjt  Book  MaiUd/or  Retail  Price, 

Oliver  Dit8on  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co.. 
867  Broadw.'ty,  New  York. 


EUROPE  '^mv^ 

13,000  MILES,  96  DAYS 

of  FOREIGN  TRAVET^.  Includlnfr  the  principal 
Countries,  Capitals,  Sights  and  Scenes.  AU 
travel  and  hotels  Jlrst  clans.  All  expenses  incladed. 
PARTY  SELECT,  dullest  enjovmentand  profit, 
with  greateat  economy  of  time  and  money,  Absolnto 
ftcedom  from  care.  Good  manafrrment  and  lutclJU 
gent  conductors.  6<?nd  for  circulars  free. 
Tours  of  96  Days,  80  Dajrs  and  65  Days. 
K.  Toar;|ee,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


School  Boards  may  order  from   the  office  of  the 
School  Journal,  at  publishers*  prices, 

The  District  Register, 

Py  Mail,  I5.00.     By  Express,  ^$4.50. 


SEND  POSXAI.  CARD 

For  f  ;I1  contents  of  the  Four  Numbers  of  the  Pranlclln 
SauareSonc  Collrctloii«  800  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns, 
to  HARPKR  A  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Also,  School  Board  Supplies  in  general,   including 

BLANZ  OBDEB  BOOZS  ON  TBE  ASUBEB 
OF  SCHOOL  DISTBICT. 

Ill  response  to  inquiries  which  we  have  received 
from  School  Officers  for  a  Book  of  convenient  size 
containing  Blank  Orders  upon  the  Treasu- 
rer, we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank  Orders 
in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt  Book, 
Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Perfo- 
rated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  detached, 
at  the  low  price  of  XWO  Dollars* 

No.  2.  The  same  Book  is  Printed  to 
Special  Order  in  grood  style  and  substan- 
tially bound,  with  Name  of  District  and 
County,  and  other  Blanks,  including 
Name  of  Treasurer,  if  desired.  Book 
Containinff  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3. 

Address, 

J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


200  ^  400  ^  600  ^  800 

^^  Melodies  tliat,  like  tlie  pipe  of  Pan,  die  out  ipritli  tlie  ears 
tliat  love  tlieiti  aod  listen  for  tliem.*' 

Jranklin  Square 
*  Song  Collection. 

1  have  g^rcat  admiration  for  your  very  excellent  compilation  of  ftonj^,  "The  Franklin  S^rARE 
SoNfJ  Coi.LKCTiON,"  and  have  purchasied  seven  or  eight  sets  lor  differcul  members  of  my  famih*  and 
various  friends. —  li'aUrr  Sandenon^  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  Franklin  SyuARK  Song  Collkction  was  adopted  for  use  in  our  (irammar  and  Hi;trh  Schools 
as  soon  as  published.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  by  the  teachers,  and  meets  the 
ivants  of  our  schools  admirably.— J>'/<^/.  R.  K.  Buehtlr,  iMucastrr,  Ri. 

"The  Franklin  Sqiark  Song  Collkction  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest  song  book 
for  School  use  ever  published.  It  contains  so  much  variety  and  so  many  of  the  old  fnvonles  of  Home 
and  School  that  it  must  prove  acceptable  to  a  larger  number  than  any  book  of  the  kind  which  has  pre- 
ceded it.  The  many  pleasing  selections  of  reading  matter  which  are  found  scattered  on  almost  every 
page  arc  no  disadvantage  to  the  book."— yui.  MucAIliiUr,  City  Sup*'rintendeni  Schools,  Philadtlphia,  Fa. 

Xon.  1,  S,  S  and  4 — uniform  in  size  and  price  and  in  variety  and  characfter  of  contents — each  Number 
containing  Two  Hundred  (iOO)  Songs  and  Hymns  for  SchooKs  and  Homt;*»,  Nurserj-  and  liresidc.  with 
much  suggestive  and  appropriate  reading  matter  accompanying  the  music  ;  and  a  brief  but  cf)niprehen- 
sive  treatment  of  the  F^lements  of  Music,  the  latter  compri.sing  One  Hundred  points  in  Kight  Pages. 
If  you  sing,  or  plav,  or  enjoy  music,  send  postal  card  for  full  Tables  of  Contents  of  the  Four  Numbers. 
Prices:  Psper,  eac'b  >'anber,  6U  eta.;  Boards,  60  cts.;  Cloth,  $1.0U.    Address, 

Harper  &  BrotlierSy  Publisliers,  Vcvi  York  City. 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SBEIBS. 

AT  ON0B  THB  BB8T  AS  ISrilLli  AS  THE  MOST  OOMPLBTS  9IBiEIB9  OP  B< 
TANIOAL TEXT-BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 

FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS 


GRi\  I 

a  ,     .  •  ■ 

CRAV  SHUWPI 

fnr  Thrnt 


AN  IS  GROW, 


\  simple  Introduction  lo  Mr' 
Price  for  lot 


::H AIT*: ;     How  they  Move,  CJimb,  CtnpJaf  ituecte  to 
:i^  t  vii|iplenientary  reader. 

Price  far  Inirodiictioii^  54  cents*] 


BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEWIES,  ETC. 

GKAV  S  Lbi^^uNS  IN  iK>rAN\y KiCVIt^Ei).  wuh  r 

ic^l  Tcfm!«i.     A  nrvf  and  very  important  work »  de^ 

liei  work  of  i^'  tic. 

GRAVES  FIELD,  i  ,  AND  GARDEN  BOTAN 

of  the  I  i  tilled  Hutea,  easl  of  the  MtaHissippi,  both  wiUt 

I  ::.  lion,  fl.^ 
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BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

i    BOTANY.     A  eQmplete  Flora  oi 


Two  voluoie-j  in  one,  forming 
Price  Tor  f-  *-- -  - 


GRAY  \S 

east  o'  -j-tpi. 

GRAVS  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAL. 

te?ct-book  for  Easticm  studeati. 
GRAY'S  srRKCTURAL  ANI>  SYSTEMATIC  BO TAm.     Tbc 

hook.  Price  for  liiuoduntion,  $^^^ 

.,,.  : TAVrr  AT   TEXT-BOOK.      Four  vohttncs. 

VoL       L     Or  il  Botany.  Priire  for 

VoL    IL    Cuu . ..,  .xological  Botany.  I'rm*  r.^r 

Vol*.   Hi  aiHl  IV,  (In  preparation.! 
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^  JUST  PUBLISHED !  :N- 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


.  The  great  progress  made  during  die  past  few  years  in  meteorology 
and  physiography  has  placed  physical  geography  among  diose  sciences, 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  which  has  become  an  essential  part  of 
modern  education. 

Recognizing  die  important  position  that  physical  geography  now  holds 
in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparatory',  high,  and  normal  schools,  the  pub- 
lishers respectfully  submit  I 

Butler's  Physical  Beography 

to  the  public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a  text-book  wil  Ibe  | 
at  once  recognized.  i 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physiography,  me-  \ 
teorology  and  ocean  hydrography. 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Henry,  Judd, 
Milne,  Le  Conte,  Bardett,  Davis,  Ferrel,  and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have 
placed  physical  geography  in  a  leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT   is  clear  and  systemadc,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
leading    principles    are    kept  ^clearly    in    view.      Other   relevant   matter  | 
is  placed  in  foot  notes.  .  ' 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that  have  yetap-[ 
peared  in  a  text-book.  They  were  compiled  from  the  latest  reports  and  I 
charts  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the  ■ 
British  Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor  J.  W.  Redway, ; 
a  specialist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler,  and  a  practical 
teacher. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 
piiii  ^A.r>ELi?n:i.A.. 


Xatole  of  Contents  Its  Best  Advertisement. 


Franklin  Square  Song  Collection:  S  M  4« 

Two  Hundred  Farorite  Songi  and  Hymns,  for  8cliooI«  and  iloniei),  Naraery  and  Flroftlde,  In  Each  Book,  nith  Hwle. 
Selected  by  i.  1*.  Hct'askey.   Each  Book,  184  pages.  Same  Size  and  Shape  as  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine. 

ADIKr.  MY  NATIVR  LAND— A  Dollar  or  Two— Afler  Many  Rovinpr  Years— Ah,  for  Wings  to  Soar!— Ah,  I  have 
Sighed  to  Rest  Me !— Ah,  So  Pure  !— A  Hundred  Years  to  Come— Alice,  Where  Art  Thou  ?— A  Life  on  the  Tkrean 
Wave— American  Cradle  Song— Angry  Words— A  Poor  Wayfaring  Man  of  ('.rief— Anhl  Robin  Gray— Austrian  National 
Hymn— Awake,  My  Soul— Haloo,  lialoo.  My  Wee.  Wee  Thing— Ikauliful  Faces— Hcautiful  Sea— He  Kitid  to  the  Lovc<l 
Ones  at  Honie— Bells  of  Shandon— Hilly  Hoy— Hird  of  the  Forest— Hirdie  in  the  Cradle— Hle?,t  Symbol  of  Hlest  Name- 
Blue  Juniata- Boatman's  Return— Honnie  Hills  of  Heather— H<:)nnie  Lad  and  C.enlle  Lassie— Hraes  o'  PaUmithcr- 
Break,  Break,  Break— Breeze  from  Home— Bridal  Chortis  from  Lohengrin— Bride  Hells— Brightc-t  and  Best— Hrightly 
Glows  the  Morning  Star— Caller  Herrin— Carol,  Brothers,  Carol— Cherish  Kindly  feelings  "-Child  of  the  Regiment- 
Chime  Again,  Beautifid  Bells— Christ  is  Born  of  Maiden  F'air— Christmas  Hells— Come  Back,  Sweet  May— Come,  My 
Gallant  Soldier,  Come— Come,  Thou  Foiint  of  HIvery  Hlessing— Come  to  the  Home  of  Bovhood  s  Love-^'ome  to  the 
Sparkling  Fountain — Come  where  Flowers  are  Flinging— Cradle  Sotigs— Cradle  Songof  SoMier  s  Wife— Der  Rose  Sen- 
dnng— Do  They  Miss  Me  at  Home?— Dream  On— Ijajopeia- Evening  Hvmn— Fading,  Still  Fading-Faintly  Flow, 
Thou  Falling  River— Faith fu'  Johnnie— Far  Tpon  the  Sea— Flag  «)f  Our  I'liion  Forever— Flijaling  on  tiie  Wiiid— Full 
and  Harmonious— (ierman  Cradle  Song— (.erman  Watchman's  Song— (iive  Me  Jesns— (Wul  is  Present  Fivcrvwhere— 
G(hJ  Shall  Charge  His  Angel  Legions— (ioing  Home  :  "*  Heimgang  !  "— liood  Night  andGocxl  Morniug—(.o  Where  (.lory 
Waits  Thee— Hail  !  FCvening  Bright— Hail !  Thon  Glorious  Scion— Hail  and  F'arewcll— llai>py  Havadcre- Happy 
Greeting  to  All— Hero's  Serenade— Homeward  Bound— How  Long  a  Day  Appears— HungaiianCnuile  Song— I  Am 
Content— I  Cannot  Sinj(  the  Old  Songs— I  Have  Roamed  over  Mountain -I  Heard  the  Wee  bird— In  ILijipy  Moments 

—  I  Love  the  Summer  Time— I  Loed  Ne'er  a  Laddie  but  Ane— Isle  of  Beautv— Italian  Cr;ulk  Song— It  is  Letter  to  Laugh 
than  be  Sighing— Jack  and  Jill— Jenny  I.inds  Gooti-Night— Jock  O'  Ha/eldean  Jollv  Je<<ter— Jov  in  Sorrow— Kalh 
Icen  Aroon  — Kilty 'I'yrrell— Larboard  Watch— Last  (Vreeting— Let  I's  hing  Merrilv— List  to  the  Convent  Hells— Little 
by  Little— Little  Maggie  May— Lochaber  No  More— Lord.  Dismiss  l*s— I.ord.  F"orever:it  Thv  Side— Loud  Strike  the 
S^^nnding  Strings— Love  at  Home— Loves  Ritornella— Love  Smiles  NoMore— Mai<l  of  Llangollen  — Merrv  Swiss  Bov— 
Merrily.  Merrily  Sing— Miller's  Daughter— Mother.  Are  There  v\ngels  Duelling  -  Mountain  Bugle -Slountaineer's 
Farewell— Musical  Ali>habet— My  Mother  Dear— My  Own  Native  Land— North  German  Cradle  Song— Not  for  Joseph 
— O  Dear  Sixpence— Oft  in  Danger,  Ott  in  Woe- O  Ihish.  Thee,  Mv  Habv-()ld  Arm  Chair— Old  Granite  Slate-<»ld 
House  at  Home— On  the  Foinit  of  Life  F:termil— O  Take  Her,  but  be' Faithful  Still-  Over  the  Dark  Hlue  Sea  —  Over  the 
Stars  there  is  Rest— Over  the  Smtnner  Sea— Oh.  Why  Left  I  My  Hame  .'—Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe— I'o-'ilion-Prince 
Charming— Rain  l'i)on  the  Roof— Rest  for  the  Weary— RcKk  a-bye,  Habv,  in  the  Tree  loj)— Russian  National  Hvuin  — 
Saviour,  Again  to  Thy  Dear  Name— Saviour,  S<3ufce  of  F: very' Blessing- Sav.  What  Shall  My  Soug  be  To-Nii;ht— 
Scotch  Cradle  Song— Serenade  of  Don  Pas<|nale— Since  Pve  Known  a  Saviour's  Name  — Sleep,  baby.  Sleep— Sleep. 
Gentle  Mother— Softly  Now  the  Lig^^t  of  Day— Soldiers  Tear— Song  of  Blanche  Alpen— Song  of  thcDaisv— Song  of 
Arbor  Day— Song  of  the  Maple— Songs  of  Praise— Starlight  is  Streaming— Strike  tlie  Cvmbal-Summer  is  Coming- 
Sweet  FlveniTigs  Come  and  Go — Swing  Low.  Sweet  Chariot— Swiss  Girl  — Swil/er  Hoy— Swit/er's  I'arewell- Tea  in  the 
Arbor— The  Bridge- The  Departed— The  Golden  Sun— The  Lark  Sings  LomI -The  Leaves  Around  Me  Falling— The 
Maister- The  M<x>n  is  Beannng  o'er  the  Lake— The  N<:>ontide  Ray- The  Ocean  Has  its  Silent  Caves— The  River  Lee 
—The  Rose  that  All  Are  Praising— The  Sky  Lark— The  Spacious  I'tVmament  on  High— The  Spring  Time  of  the  Venr— 
The  Voice  of  Free  Grace— Thou  Art  the  Way— "Three  Hells"— Through  the  WootI— Thv  Way.  N<.t  Mine.  O  Loid- 
To  Alexis  I  Send  Thee— Touch  Not  the  Cup  — I'pon  the  Height— Vacant  Chair— Vive  le  Roi  — Wake.  Ha])i)y  Children 

—  Wake,  Nicodemus— Wanderer's  Farewell— Watchman^  Tell  ITs  of  the  Night— Water-Mill— We  Rijam  Through  Jorest 
Shades— What's  a  the  Steer,  Kiinmer  ?— When  Other  Friends— When  the  Leaves  Are  Turning  Brown  — When  I'p  the 
Mountain  Climbing— Where  Are  Those  Dreamers  Now?— Where  Are  You  Going.  Mv  Pretty  Maid  r— Whichever  Way 
the  Wind  Doth  lilow— Who'll  Buy  My  Posies?— Within  a  Mile  of  I :diid>oro—Wooihnan  'Si>are  that  Tree  — Yankee 
Doodle— Yes,  the  Die  is  Ca^t.   [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music.)  No  Leaf  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymn. 

AFARi:WKLL— Amid  the  CJrcenwood  Smiling- Angel  of  Peace— Are  There  Tidings?— Arms  are  Strongand  Hearts 
areTrue-  A  Greenness  Li^li-  and  Tender— At  F^vening  Time— Autumn  Dreaming-Awake.  MvSoul— Awav  Novr, 
Joyful  Riding— Back. vard.  Turn  Backward  — Hattle  Fac- Heats  There  a  Heart  on  F:arth  Siniere  ]>— Hold  be  Voiir'Strokc 
—Brahmin  Love  Song— bread  of  the  World— Bright  Morning.  Hail— Bring  Flowers.  I'resh  Flouers-Huv  my  Straw- 
berries—By the  (Ju'ni  Water  Gleaming-Canadian  Boat  Song-Cheerilv.  Cheerily— Children  of  the  Heavenlv  King- 
Christ  is  Born  in  Bethlehem— Christmas  is  Coming— Christmas  is  Here— Cintigof  ihe  Wt^xlen  Shoon— Cold  Water  Song 
—Come.  Come  Quickly  Away— Come,  Holy  S])irit.  Heavenly  Dove— Come.  Said  lesus'  C.entle  Voice-Come.  Trend)ling 
Sinner— Come  Into  Him— Come  to  the  Sea— Darbv  and  Joan- Dear  Father,  Dnnk  No  More— Dtar  Little  S^iamrock  — 
Deep  Are  the  Wounds- Dermot  Astore— Dip,  Boys.  Dij)  the  Oar— Draw  the  Sword,  Scotland  — Dubliti  Hav-l'hren  on 
the  Rhine— F:vemng  Cinn—Fver  Be  Happy— ICxile  of  l-irin  —  I-aintlv  as  Tolls  the  FAcning  Chime— I  airesl  I.ord  Jesus 

—  Fallen  ts  Thv  Throne.  O  Israel -blowers  for  the  Hrave— F'onde.st  Affecticms  Still  Cling  to  Thee— lorever  and  l-orever 
(  71>^//j— Forsaken  Am  I— l-rench -Cradle  Sonir— |.>itz's  Lullaby-F"uneral  Dirge— Ga'ilv  thro"  Fife  Watider— Gentle 
Mary— (lentlv  Rest:  Slttmber  Song-(;e!itlv  Sighs  the  Hrec/.e-Glory  and  Love  to  the  Men  of  old— God  Moves  in  u 
Mysterioxis  Way -Golden  Days— Good  Night— Go  to  Sleep.  I.vna  Darling— <;reen  Grow  the  Ra-hes  O— (.leenwood 
Tree— (iroves  of  Hlarney— Guide  Me.  O  Thon  (ireat  Jehovah  (/Arv7///cs)— Hail,  Heauleous  Stranger— Happy  Are  We 
To  Night— Hark:  Oer  the  Stilly  Lake- Hear  the  Hirds  of  Summer  Sing— Heaven  is  Mv  Home— Heavily  Wears  the 
Day— He  Never  Said  He  Loved— Holly.  Wreath  — How  i-'irm  a  Foundation— How  Sweet  the  Name— Hush,  Mv  Habv. 
Sleep— I  Come.  I  Come '—I  Dream  of  My  Fatherland— I'd  Ween  with  Thee  -If  Kver  I  See— IfTliou  Hast  Crushed  a 
Flower— I'm  a  Pilgrim— I'm  Very  Fond  of  a  Social  S«)ng— Innl^fail— In  the  <;io;ftning— 1  Remember  How  Mv  Child- 
hood—I  Think  of  All  Thon  Art  to  Me— I  Would  I  Were  a  Hov  Again— Je-us.  Tender  Shepherd— Just  as  I  Am— Keller's 
Amencaji  Hymn— Kerry  Dancj— Let  Me  Dream  Again— Lightly  Row— I, iltle  Children's  Day— Look  in  Mv  bace.  Dear 
— Lo<ik  Not  upon  the  Wine— Love,  I  Will  Love  Von  F:ver— I.ovely  May— Loving  Voices— I, uc\'s  Flittin  — Lmlaline— 
Make  Me  No  Gaudy  Chajjlet- .Mar>'  and  Martha— Mav  Margaret— Mv  Heart  and  Lute— Mv  Jesus.  As  Thon  Wi'.t- My 
Mothers  Song— My  Nannie  s  Awa— My  Soul.  He  On  Thv  Guard— Murmur.  Gentle  Lyre— Nearer,  My  God.  to  The< — 
Neva  Boatmaiis  Song— Never  Is  My  Heart  So  Gay—Niir<erv  Songs— O  Come.  MaiileiVs,  Come— O  lair  Dove— O  Sing 
Again  that  Plaintive  Song— Oh.  That  I  Never  More  Might  See— Oh.  Touch  the  Harp— Oh.  Touch  Those  Chonls  Again 
—Oh.  Wert  Thou  \n  the  Cauld  Hlast  '—Oh,  What  is  the  Matter  with  R<)bin  ?— Oidy  a  Gf-ntle  Word— <  )U1  Oaken  Hrcket 
i.Stfiff/t}—<jU\  TubalCain— One  by  One  the  Sands  Are  l-U.wing— origin  of  the  Harp— Ossian's  Serenade-Our  Wonderful 
House— Over  the  Waves— Pagoda  Hells— Peacefid  Sbnubeiiug  on  the  (Vean  — Play  Time  Sonus—Pleasure  Climbs  to 
Fvery  Mountain— Pwrtho'  Mv  Cot  Mav  Be— Portuguese  Hvmn  — Pros  On  — Punchinello— Rataplan  — RingOn.  Ye  Hells 
—Rise.  MvSoul- RfK-k  MetoSleep.  Mother- Roll.  J.^rdan.  Roll  — Koy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch— Sadlv  bend  the  F'owers— 
Search  Thro*  the  Wide  World— See  the  Suns  First  Gleam— She  HUx>nu<l  with  the  Roses— Sing  Glad  Song^  for  Him— 
Smiling  Faces— Soldiers'  Chorus- S<mg  of  Night— Sound  of  Harps  Angelical- Spring-Time  Once  Again— Strangers 
Yet— Sweeter  than  the  Hr.-ath  of  Morning— Sweetly  Sleep— Sweet  Memories  of  Thee— The  Brookside- The  Church's 
One  Foundation— The  Distant  Drum— The  lAening  IMl- The  I-'iiture  Shines  Still  Hrightly— The  bire  of  Home— The 
Forget-Me  Not— The  Heart  that  Knows  No  Sorrow— The  Low  I'.acked  Car— The  Mahogany  Tree—The  Mt.rniug  IJght 
Is  Breaking- The  Night  Is  bine- The  Old  S'-xton- The  Pilot— The  Sun  Is  Setting  and  the  Hour  Is  Late— The  Watcher 
—The  Worid  K  Full  of  Heauty— They  Sailed  Awav  in  a  Gallaut  P.ark— There's  R.H)m  Knouidi  for  All— There  Wa^  a 
Little  Water  ST)rite— Thoughts  of  Wonder— Tbou'rt  Like  ITnio  a  Flower— Thon  Wilt  Never  Gn.w  Old-Three  Cheers 
for  the  Oblen  Time— Three  Fishers— Tis  Moouliuht  nu  the  S(  a— Tra-u  a. lillo— Twilight  Dews— Vesper  Chime— We  Are 
All  Nmldin'— We  Love  Cold  W.ater— Well  a  <lav  — Well  baui:h  ami  Sing— What  a  I-rieiul  We  Have  in  Jesus— What  are 
the  Wihl  Waves  Saying'— When  All  the  World  Is  Young— WIilii  1  Reiin  inber— When  Little  Samuel  W(jke— When  the 

,_       nioom  Is  on  the  Rye— When  the  <'.olden  Morn— When  the  Snmmcr  k  liu— Where  Are  N«)W  the   Hopes  I  Cherished— 
I  J  A  -W'ho  Shall  be  Fairest?  F;tc.    [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music  )    No  Leaf  is  -urned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymn. 
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Paper,  50  Cents  each  Number;  Hoanls,  (JO  Cents  eaeli  Number;  (loth,  i^l.OO  eneh  Number. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  will  spnd  the  nbove  works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  tho 

United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 
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FOR  YOUNG  CECINNERS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

<;RAV  ^  --         PLANTS BEHAATE;     How  they  Movtr, ,- 

fcir  Tbcin»         Excelleiit  ms  a  suptikmeiiiary  reaJt-r. 
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BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC. 
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GRAY  S  NEW  BUI  ANICAL  TEXT  BOOK,     Four  vc 

1  Botany.  Prrce  for  In 
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FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COILILRS    NfAN!  Ai    OF  THE  BOTANY  OF  THK   ROrKV    M 

1  lie  on  I  ^  this  ]of:a!ity.     Equally  as  im[' 
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IS.  edition. 
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FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 
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fAms. }     Sow  ready  in  one  volume.  I 'rice  for  JoiraducUi^ 
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Butler's  New  Geographies 


Butler's  Elementary  Geography,  .54 
Butler's  Complete  Geography,  1.20 
Butler's  Physical  Geography,         1.08 


"Write  for  Sample  Copies^ 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 


PHIL  A  DEL  PHI  A . 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    TEACHERS. 


The  Pennsylvania  Summer  School  of  Methods 

Will  convene  at  Scranfon,  Monday,  July  9th,  (immediately  after  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  association,)  and  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  August 
6th,  holding  a  Three  Weeks'  Session  in  each  place. 


THE    SCHOOL    \A^1LL   CONSIST    OF   THREE    DEPARTMENTS. 


I,  XHCORY*     Lectures  by  eminent  Professors,  upon  Educational  Psychology,  Pedagogics,  and  School 

Supervision. 

II,  PR  ACXICC*     Talks  by  Instructors  of  the  highest  reputation,  upon  Methods  of  Teaching  Geogra- 

phy and  History,  Language  and  Literature,  Arithmetic  and  Natural  Science,  Reading,  and  Temper- 
ance Physiology  and  Hygiene.  The  practical  application  of  these  methods  will  be  demonstrated  by 
successful  and  experienced  teachers,  who  will  illustrate  the  teaching  of  each  branch  by  lessons  given 
to  classes  of  children,  representing  every  grade  from  the  lowest  Primary  to  the  hiji^hest  Grammar 
School.    Special  attention  mill  be  giren  to  Methods  of  Teacliing:  in  Ungrraded  Schools. 

III,  X£CIINICALr  XRAINI]NG«  Lessons  in  Illustrative  Drawing  (black-board  work), 
Water  Color  Painting  (for  Children),  Modelling  in  Clay,  (Elementary  firms  and  objects).  Moulding 
in  Sand  (for  Geojiraphy),  and  School-room  Gymnastics.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  making 
of  Language  and  Number  Charts,  Tablets,  etc.,  material  for  Busy  Work,  and  other  aids  for  leaching. 

A  Series  of  miscellaneous  Lectures  upon  Educational  Topics  will  be  given  by  prominent  Educators,  which 
will  be  free  to  menil>ers  of  the  School.    Oertifioates  grranted  to  all  taking  the  whole  course. 

It  is  expected  that  Excursion  Tickets  issued  to  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  Session  of  the  Summer  School  at  Scranton. 


Good  Board  can  be  obtained  at  Scranton  and  Schuylkill  Haven  at  reduced  rates. 


Terms  for  Entire  Course  of  each  Session,  including  30  lessons  in  Technical  Traininj^,  $13.00. 
Terms,  exclusive  of  tuition  in  the  Department  of  Technical  Training;   $10.00  for  three  weeks;    $8.co 
for  two  weeks;  and  $5.00  for  one  week. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

LELZA  E.  FATBIDGE,  Principal, 

CALIFORNIA,  PA.,  (after  May  leth.)    BEADING.  PA.,  (after  June  20th.) 


200^400^600^800 

«« melodies  tliat,  like  tlie  pipe  of  Pan,  die  out  inritli  tlie  ears 
tliat  love  tlieiii  and  listen  for  tliem.'^ 

pRANKUN  Square 
*  Song  Collection. 

T  have  j?rcat  admiration  for  voiir  verv  excellent  compilation  of  Songs,  "  The  Franklin  Square 
80NG  CoLLKCTiON."  and  have  purchased  seven  or  eight  seU»  lor  different  members  of  ray  family  and 
varions  friends.— (ra//<r*' 5a «</<'/'Jt;w,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  Franklin  S^uarb  Song  Collection  was  adopted  for  use  in  our  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
as  soon  as  published.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  by  the  teachers,  and  meets  the 
wants  of  our  schools  admirably. — Supt.  R.  K  Buehrle,  Lanca^tgr,  J\i. 

"The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheapest  song  book 
for  School  use  ever  published.  It  contains  so  much  variety  end  so  many  of  the  old  favorites  of  Home 
and  School  that  it  must  prove  acceptable  to  a  larger  numlK-r  than  any  book  of  the  kind  which  has  pre- 
ceded it.  The  many  pleasing  sele<Hions  of  readinjj  matter  which  arc  found  scatteretl  on  almost  every 
page  are  no  disadvauLage  to  the  hoo\i.''—Jus.  MacAllLiler^  City  Superintendent  Schools^  Philadelphia,  /ix. 

y*m»  1,  2,  8  and  4 — uniform  in  size  and  price  and  in  variety  and  chara<5ler  of  contents— each  Nt^mbcr 
containing:  Two  Hundred  (::00)  Songs  and  Hymns  for  Schoo'.s  and  Homes,  Nurseiy  and  Fireside,  with 
much  suggestive  and  appropriate  reading  matter  accompauying  the  music  ;  and  a  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  Elements  of  Music,  the  latter  comprising  One  Hundred  points  in  Eight  Pages. 
If  you  sing,  or  plav,  or  enjoy  music,  wnd  postal  canl  for  full  Tables  of  Contents  of  the  Four  Numbers. 
Prices:  Taper,  eacih  Xoniber,  oU  eta.;  Boards,  CO  eta.;  Clotb,  $1.0U.    Address, 

Harper  &  Brotlier8»  PubllslierSy  ^ew  York  Citj. 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  ONOB  THE  BBffT  AS  WELL  AS  THE  MOST  OOMPLBTE  SBRlSa  OF  80- 
TAK10AL  THXT-BOOKS  PtTBUSHBD. 

FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

G  RA  V  S  H  < )  \y  ViJi  N  rS  G  KU W .     A  simple  I ntrcKloct  t 

a.  pO|mUr  Flora.  Vi 

( f RA  V'S  HOW  PLAN  i  VVK ,     How  they  Mov<f,  Climb,  Erapioy  InsccU  In  work 

for  Thent  K\ .,  ^  a  siipplctncntatry  reader. 

Price  far  lotrodtiction,  j^  cmts« 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES.  ETC 

<fRAV  hlJ^SSON.S  IN  HOTANY,  RKVi:^bh/wtih 
u;*l  Term*.  A  tiew  atid  very  important  work,  dr 
licr  work  of  ^^  Mtk.  I'ikc  fur  l-. 

GRAY'S  FIELD,  1,  AND  GARDEN  0GTANV,  givins:  ? 

aftUc  United  Succs,  east  of  tb^  Missiasippip  both  wild  uu 

Pno 

GRAY'S  SCHOOl.  AND  FIEl.D  BOOK  OF  liOTANY.     C 
t  •         V  '  -     •  "  '  'K  FOREST,  ANDGARDEN.      m, 

I  Mid.  Price  for 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING, 
(;R,\  OTANY-     A  cQinpleic  Flura  v  ~ 

GRAV'S  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAI^    Two  rrthimc:*  in  rwr,  fov 

tcxibcjok  for  Eaalcm  studcfiL'*  Price  for  Cnti 

GRAY  S  SIRircnm^l.  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BDI  ANV.     The  fil* 

r  Price  for  lorroducaoni  >r.au. 

CR  :.      .  \I.Tt:XT  nOOlC,     Four  volffuics. 

I.     G 

. ....     IK     Gv.....^..  .  .  .,^ .,. ..  t, ]  Boimny, 

VoU.   Ill  and  IV.  (I«  prcparatkm  ) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

CuULrKR^i    MANUAL  OF  THE  BuiA.^^    ui     inh    v-m\  i\\ 
I'hc  only  complete  Horn  of  iltiii  locality.     Equally  a^  important  Ic 
dents  as  Gray'ti  Manu;il  lu  xhv  Eastern  r:lass-  Vrirtt  for  mir 

The  same  in  Icatht-r,  Touri^^t*^  cdkii^n. 
GRAY   AND  COULTER'S  TEX  K- BOOK  OF   WESTERN  BOTAN 
uf  Gray's  Lesson&and  CoiiUcr''itM:inti.Tyf;*  l>ound  In  tmc  volumi:. 

Ptii.e  for  Ifliroduirdaf^ 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

liRAV  b  SYNOPTICAL  FLORA  OF  Nt  m  IH  AI^ERICA,     ^  Otim^f^'* 
i/&0fs.)     Now  refldy  in  one  Volume,  %  -  Price  for  Intf 

IMPORTANT  AIDS. 


APGAR*S  PLANT  ANALYSLS,     Adapted  ui  Gray\  Botany, 

Price  for  IntrodttcfKon,  55  ft 
GRAY'S    Jloiajiist**  Microscope,  3  icjises,  $2.00;   3  taise?^,  $2.^0. 

mr  Send  for  a  new  descriptive  pamphlet  of  G  RAY'S  mXW  ^  "    U   SERU 
Uining  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

743-745  Broad w 
149  Wabash  Av€ 


MiHE,   lH^-3. 


Butler's  New  Geographies. 

Butler^s  Elementary  Geography,  .64 
Butler's  Complete  Geography,  1.20 
Butler's  Physical  Geography,         1.08 

"Write  for  Sample  Copies, 


B.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 

PUILADELPUIA. 


**  Invaluable  to  the  Teacher,  and  to  all  who 
have  Children  to  Educate,  School  Funds  to 
Disburse,  or  School  Taxes  to  Pay." 

How  can  any  Teacher  or  School  Director 
afford  to  be  without  an  Educational  Journal? 


H.  TJSEPTIL  TO  SCHOOL  OPPICBES-GOOD  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


^^ 


49-  DOBS  YOUR  BOARD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL?  •%». 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. — The  number  of  Boards  of  Direclors  on  our  subscription  list  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  is  steadily  increasing.  May  we  not  hope  that  this  increase  will  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
interest  in  education  everywhere  manifested  ?  It  is  believed  that  ihe  schools  of  every  district  would  be  greatly 
benefited  were  The  Journal  generally  received  by  the  members  of  School  hoards.  Every  Director 
ought,  therefore,  to  take  a  copy  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  nnder  his  charge ;  and  the  Law  seems  to  con- 
template this  in  making  provision  for  allowing  Boards  to  subscribe  "for  a  Copy  for  Each  Member  out  of  the 
funds  of  their  respective  districts.  Directors  need  the  information  concerning  school  matters  which  it  con- 
tains; and,  besides,  its  cost  to  a  district  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  gratuitous  service  rendered  by  its  school 
officers.    The  "School  Law  and  Decisions,"  page  151,  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

4^"  Bach  Board  has  the  right  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  each  member, 
at  the  cost  of  the  district,  as  a  means  of  information  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their  office  and  the  general  condi* 
tion  and  operations  of  the  system  in  other  parts  of  the  State." 

WHAT  DIRECTORS  SAY.— "  Largest  of  the  Educational  Monthlies*'—"  Handsomest  and  best" — "A  fixture  In  our  ar- 
rangements"— ••  We  find  it  indispensable"—"  Cannot  think  of  being  without  it" — "  The  longer  we  talcc  it  the  beiicr  we  like  ii"— 
"Can't  keep  house  without  It"—"  Should  l>c  in  the  hands  of  every  Te.-leher  and  Director  in  the  State"-"  We  most  heartily  en- 
dorse it" — "  Most  valuable  to  school  officers  as  well  as  teachers" — "  The  new  membeTS  as  desirous  of  having  it  as  the  old" — 
"  Have  taken  it  for  ten  vears ;  are  unanimous  :n  favor  of  continuing  subscription" — "  If  Directors  knew  the  bciieliis  to  be  derived 
firom  it,  no  Board  would  be  without  The  Jou'XNAl." 

**  Invaluable  to  all  who  have  School  Funds  to  Disburse  or  School  Taxes  to  Pay." 

Official  and  Editorial  Departments  each  month.  Five  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  selected  an<l  0rigin.1l  m.itier.  Choice 
School  Song  or  School  Hymn  in  each  numl>er.  Subscription  rate,  1 1.60.  To  Boards  of  Directors  :  Five  Copies  i  iVar,  $7.00. 
Remit  amounts  of  7ilrr#Z><;//arj  or  over  by  Check,  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter.  The  fee  iu  the  Liter  lsc  (10  cents) 
may  be  deducted  from  amount  to  be  remitted.     Receipt  Is  always  scut.      Address 

J.  P.  McCASKEY.  Lancaster,  Pa.  t 

J^PIease  present  this  Note  at  an  Early  Meeting  of  the  School  Board,  that  your  Directors,  if  they  see  fit  to  do 
so,  may  consider  and  act  upon  the  matter  of  Subscription  for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


Your  Patronage  is  Respectfully  Solicited. 


a^         -A^^  ^^.  ^JL.  -m^^,  1^',  MJ^        ^MUM;  '^^'•J.iML^ ^ 

-•       ^^r-^  "^  *^(5 ^  ^'<^^  '^^t)  >^-*        <yiK-®  '^^  4-5^5  ^^^G^ « 

The  Most  Responsible  Position  to  be  filled  by 
Popular  Election  in  any  District  is  that  of 
School  Director.    Districts  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  progressive  School  Directors,  always  have 
to-  the  Best  Teachers  and  the  Best  Schools,  fj 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  ONCE  THE  BEST  AS  "WBLIi  A3  THE  M03T  OOMPLBTE  SE^IBS  OF  BO- 
TANICAL TEXT-BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 


FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

GRAY'S  HOW  PLANTS  GROW.     A  simple  Introduction  to  Structural  Botany,  with 
■    a  popular  Flora.  Price  for  Introduction,  80  cents. 

GRAY'S  HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE ;  How  they  Move,  Climb,  Employ  Insects  to  work 
for  Them.         Excellent  as  a  supplementary  reader. 

Price  for  Introduction,  54  cents. 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC, 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  REVISED,  with  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Botan- 
ical Terms.  A  new  and  very  important  work,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  ear- 
lier work  of  the  same  title.  Price  for  Introduction,  94  cents. 

GRAY'S  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN  BOTANY,  giving  the  common  plants  of 
of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

Price  for  Introduction,  |i.44- 

GRAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Comprising  the  REVISED 
LESSONS,  and  the  FIELD,  FOREST,.  AND  GARDEN.  The  most  generally  used 
and  popular  Botany  published.  Price  for  Introduction,  |i.8o. 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF-LEARNING. 

GRAY'S  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.     A  complete  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States, 

east  of  the  Mississippi.  Price  for  Introduction,  J2.i5. 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAL.     Two  volumes  in  one,  forming  a  complete 

text-book  for  Eastern  students.  Price  for  Introduction,  f  2.16. 

GRAY'S  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.     The  fifth  edition  of  the 

Botanical  Text-book.  Price  for  Introduction,  Jr. 00. 

GRAY'S  NEW  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOK.     Four  volumes. 

Vol.       I.     Gray's  Structural  Botany.  Price  for  Introduction,  J2.00. 

Vol.     II.     Goodale's  Physiological  Botany.  Prrce  for  Introduction,  J2.00. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  (In  preparation.) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COULTER'S   MANUAL  OF   THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  ROCKY   MOUNTAINS. 
The  only  complete  Flora  of  this  locality.     Equally  as  important  to  the  Western  Stu- 
dents'as  Gray's  Manual  to  the  Eastern  class.  Price  for  introduction,  11.62. 
The  same  in  leather,  Tourist's  edition.  By  mail,  J3.00. 
GRAY    AND  COULTER'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  WESTERN  BOTANY.      Consisting 
of  Gray's  Lessons  and  Coulter's  Manual,  bound  in  one  volume. 

Price  for  Introduction,  J2.16. 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

GRAY'S  SYNOPTICAL  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  {Ga  mope  talons  Dicotyh- 
dons.)     Now  ready  in  one  volume.  Price  for  Introduction,  I5.00. 

IMPORTANT  AIDS. 

APGAR'S  PLANT  ANALYSIS.     Adapted  to  Gray's  Botany. 

Price  for  Introduction,  55  cents. 

GRAY'S   Botanist's  Microscope,  2  lenses,  $2.00;    3  lenses,  $2.50. 

J8Sr  Send  for  a  new  descriptive  pamphlet  of  GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES,   con- 
taining portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

743-745  Broadway,  New^  York. 
M  t^  9y  "^^^  Wabash  Avenue,  Ohicag'o. 
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GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  ONCB  THE  BEST  AS  VTEUL  AS  THB  MOST  OOMPI4GTB  fiHRIBB  OF 
TAKIOAl.  TEXT^BOOKS  PUBU8HSD 

FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COWWON  SCHOOLS 

C-RAV*S  IlcnV  I'LANTSGHUW.     A  simple  Inirotl 
A  pripylfir  VUint 

GRAV'S  HOW  pl  WE ;     How  ihey  Move,  Oimli,  Emfiltiy  Insects  in 

for  TIn'Tti  A  M^jjpJcmeiif '^'■i-  f'-^'l<!r. 

PHcc  fyt  Ih 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC 

URAV'b  LKSSONS  IN  HOTANV,  KKVlSKD/irith 

iral  Teinii*.     A  nf?w  ;im!  very  imjiortant  work^  dc 

lier  work  vt  i*  ^ -tlr.  l\  1 

(IRAYVS  KIIXD,  I,  AND  f^ARDEN  ROTANY, 

of  ihc  llnitc^d  Statci,  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  botii  wil« 

(1  RAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.     C 
1  '  '  '  r-  -    FORKSr,  AND  GARDEN. 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNtWO. 

OR  A  ^  *TAN  W     A  ciira|>lclc  Mofm  o  1 

t  .  ■■  ,  ,  -  ^ 

GRAVES  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAL,     Turo  volonit^  in 

textbook  for  Eastirm  students.  Frit  > 

GRAY'S  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTAN^r 

liotanical  Texi-htxik.  I'  luuuiJij.. 

CRAY'S  NEW  BOTANtCALT?'Xr-nOf7JC      Fimr  vul 
VoL       L     Gray's  Stnittus 

Vol.     IL     GoodalcS  Phyvk..  .^ ......,,,  .,,,- 

Vak   HI  OJid  IV,  fin  preparation.) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

col'  "  \L  OF    IHl.  IIUIA.W    (;!■     1! 

I  ^         Flur;iof  tliiii  loi  rilitv       EqujiHy  as  1. 

dcnisas  Gray'^  M^imatl  to  tl  clas§.  Fncc  tor  inir 

The  sattie  to  leather,  TouriM  -  , 

GRAY   AND  COULTER'S  I  EX  F- BOOK  OF   WESTERN  HOTAN 
of  Gray's  Lessons  and  CouUerS.Mnmis\J,*  honmi  In  mv.      '       . 

FOR  SPECIAL  STODENTS. 

GRAY  .SSV  NOP  iUAL  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMKRIC,       ., 
d&/ti.)     Now  rcjuty  in  one  Vobmt:.  .  Price  (oi  ' 

IWPORTANT  AIDS. 
APGAR*S  PLAN  r  ANALYSIS.    Adapted  to  Giay*!. 

GRAY'S   Botanist's  Microscope,  1  lenses,  ^2.00;   5  lam 
HSr  Send  I  '  ive  pamphlet  of  GRAY  \S  J^^'i  ^i  kh 

uirnng  porttai  jioal  skatcli  of  the  author 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.. 

743.7 
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